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IM'l.l) HV Mil.MAM t'l.OULS AND SON 
S 1 AMi trKL> S I UL I ) . 



INTRODUCTORY VIEW 


OF THE 

ORIGINAL POPULATION AND PRIMITIVE HISTORY 


OF 

THE BRITISH ISLANDS. 


() (lUcstioD m history 
is iDou' iiUTiroU' aixl 
(lililouh lliaii tlm! Ill 
(he oiiLiinul 
tioh ui' the Hnlisli is- 
laiuK. 'I’hc siil)jr(‘I, 
iiulct'd, m Us vajlous 
rcl.Uioiis, IS eulaii- 
uh'd with iK'ailv all 
the (hu Kr<( (pu’^t loiis 
1 liai j)ci [>h'\ the pn- 
uuwal aiituiuitu's o! 
our lat'O. 1 ’A(mv |'iUt of it has hci-ii a field df 
huiL’ and 1 \(“cij 1\ vaai'd (■ontri)\('is), whcic all the 
1 csoui’ccs ol leal iiiiiLi and itm'cnuitN', and, il ina\'ho 
added, all (he license id’ inueznuition and passion, 
have l)een calleij Inrih in sitjiporl oi the* iiinsl ir- 
j'ecoiieilahle opinions and svstems ; and still there' 
is seai'(‘('l^\ a leadinu point in the inpuiry that ean 
h(‘ said to 1 h‘ jierh'ctly (‘stiihlished, e>r clean'd Irom 
all ohscnnfv and confusion. 

Vet,almost in ilirect proportion to its ddlicnlty, 
and the (hymve in whieli it lias exciTised iuid 
ladfled speculation, the suhject is inleiesLiiiti ami 
temptupu to a lihera! curiosity. The eoune\ion 
Avhich it dcvelopi's between the ]uescnt and the 
remotest yiust—the extent of tlu' space over whicii 
the survey of it carries us—the li^ht, however faint 
Sind interrupted, shed by it ujion that wide waste 
of the time uioue Iw, which the torch ol history has 
left in utter darkness—all comhine to excite and 
lure on the inniu;inHtion, and at the same time to 
t^ive to the iuvesUp:atiim much of a real utility and 
importance. 

It will not l)c expected that we should herG 
enter u])on more remote, iiujuiries to which the 
suhjeet, if pursued to iTs.tiTitmost extent, mipdit 
conduct ui?; but it will Ite of importance to the 
undersmidini^ of much, eepecially of t!ie earliest 
portion, of ?thc history^which is to follow, that the 


reader should, in the first )ilace, he put in po*>efi- 
sioij oi' 1 h(' eh'uieM views that ean he uhluiiied with 
I'CLard al leasl lo ihe inmiediate parentage of each 
oj'the vaiious raceswhich appear lo have occupied, 
or ni,id(' a ('onspieuous limtre iu these islands, 
iiefoie ilu' compai'aliveh receni dale al which it 
conuiu'uces. L\i n Cdidined within tl’:>jhiiir*thus 
marked out, the nivcslij:a!ion is Ihx'I wiih dtili- 
ciillics; and in pur^-ume: ft, wc aic ficipiently 
ol'lnu'd to he saliM.cd with sm'h piuhaliic con- 
jccll^'c^ as wc aie enabled to m.tke when de- 
scilcd ])v c\<T\ihiiii: like clear c\idcncc, aifij^lfft 
lo erojie our wav amone: a crowd of douhls and 
pcipliMiies ill die dimim'sl iwdmht. Itnuiyhe 
<d ad\an!ae<' that we slmiild preface* tin ^ cxpnsi- 
timi of the cunchuinus to which wc have come, by 
a stalcnu'iil ol the sevcial smuces from which c\\- 
dciicc or cniuccUiral mlimalions u[»on suhjeets ol 
lhi> kind, mav hi' drawn ; and of liic eenend prin¬ 
ciples accordim; to which our judgments ouu,ht to 
he (onned. 

1. d'he most obvious sjK'eics of evidence, in ro- 
f(!ird to lh(' I'W'iits tliat have hajipened in any iigr- 
ticuliu conntiy, or (he actions ami fortunes ol 
nations and races of men, is tlie historv of thcir.^ 
rccoidcd eitln'r in writiiiuorhv moimnu'iits,at tlic 
tilin', or while ihe rcmemhrance ol ilu'inwasstdl 
fresh. If wc had such rccoidsin all casi's,hearing 
hulUciciit marks of their aiilhciilicil v iimi faitlii'id- 
llc^s, wi* should not nei'd to bive rciViirsi* to any 
other kind ol evidence, tlie infcrenees from wliieh 
must always he comjiariitivelv coiiji'clund, nneer- 
lain, ami vawrtx ’ A couteiiiporiuV history of any 
])ast event is the nearest ihiny that can he obtained 
to the iiclnal ohsi^Tution of it; ami even for those 
divine: in-^lie aue in /.liieh the {'\eut takes ])lace, 
wii'rt the exce])tion oiiA of the few ]tersoiis who^ 
may have been picsent on tlie orca nu,^ 
histc?Ty or narrative co^slitulcs the Bub- 

fornSatioil which itis'iiosHihle fo7them^^ 
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Til tlio shiU' of llio ut ulnoli mo are; now 

iirnvod, \\ilh tlu' n\ iiorpo- 

loal opi'i'.itioii ('v(‘rvwlK'To' like ('iHithoi''])oM'cr ot 
iiatiiK', j! is not to ko ai>]>rclion(k‘(l^ tliat 'any im- 
poitaitt'diiovonu'iit ill liiuiian ulVairs cKii at 

least in the civili/.nl parts of the earlli, williont an 
necoiint of liciiki!; nin'tK'diatoly drawn n]), and so 
mullijdiod and dispeiscd that it cannot Uul to 
tlown to ))ostriili^ anyromilar inaclnnory 

d and K'opt at work for tliat purpose, the, 
tr.iiisinis-ion tif'Ti kiKiwledue ol everything, w«rth 
notiriy. that takes phua^ to all future uenera- 
lions, IS now seemed nmcri -more eifeetnally 
than it ever was in ihos(‘ limes wlien ]mblte 
Ainefionaries nsed to he emjiloveu, in many 
cotmfries, to chronicle occurrences as they arose, 
oxpr^sslv lor ilu'^inlonnaiion of afier-at;es. Such 
won' the pontiiical annalists ot ancient Koine, and 
llH‘kee]>ers of tlic monastic rca:isiers in llic middh* 
anioim oursidvis, and in tlie other coun- 
Incs of CIn istendoin. How iuea*2;re and value¬ 
less air the hes! of tin* records that have come 
down to us lhns eoiniMleil by uuthoritv, eoin]mred 
willf onr news](ap(‘rs, which do not even eontem- 
■pliile as at all oominu, within their design the pre- 
stu’vation and handme down to other tunes ol thi* 
inUdliuenee eolleeti'd in tliem, but limit tbomselves 
to llic siiiyh' object of its mere inomnlLi.alion and 
imnu’diatc <lill'u‘'ion ! So mucli mon* ed'e<-(uallvdo 
Me soinrl^Nfc's attain a jiarticiilar end hy leavmu it 
to he piovhled for hy Mhat Me mav call the natural 
aetioii ol tlie soiaal econony, than hy any artificial 
:i]>]);nal«> speciullv c,onfuvi-d to secure U in Mhat 
may ajipear to us a mori* direct and shorter wav. 
lir'tiilrin (■sent case,the preservation of the memory 
oi' (‘\ emi^, Mhicli in itvlf is an eixl tliat never could 
be exjUM-ted stronalv to en:i,aae the z(‘al of men in 
Its accoi Apli ^liinciil, and llicrcldi'c could ikjI,"cii!'- 
I'.dlv aiicakiiii;, III- \\<'ll iiliaincd bv belli;; directly 
aimed iit, la seemed, in tbe iiiiist coiii])leli' and per- 
fpet fbini, ibroiieli the mlerveiilion, and, as tlie ni- 
eidenlai eoiise(|utnre, oriinolhev endeavour, wliieb 
is ibiind to eiiniiiiiind, iii abiiiulaiit measure, tlie 
nio'l iietive and (>nL;ev exeitioiis, Tlie best liisfory 
l«r jiosterilv is obtained out of materials wliieli 
weje oriti'iiiallv jirovided rvitboiit any view to that 
object at all. Nor is tins true only ot tlie written 
»ialerials of liislory. The same is the case, with 
nearly all tlie monuments and memorials of every 
leiml ofwliieli history makes use. All liave been 
liioihierd, in ihe first iiistaiiee, ehielly or exehi- 
sively l'oi<s(HK' orier jnirpose than that of convey¬ 
ing a kiiowletioe ol' tveiits to poslerity. Coins, at 
once the most distinct and the most enihiriiip wil- 
nesses of public transactions, mav be said to be 
wholly intended Vor the mere prfsent, aecominoda- 
lion of tlie eoinmiinily. So in general arc works 
of areliileetiirc,wliie!i nevci-tlielc-Yi often also evon- 
tnally eoiiie (o take tlieir jikee ainonc; Vie most 
valuable of onr liistorie evuleiices. Kveii a nisnal 
^ or a slatuo or oilier monument raised, jiro- 

- ill lioiiuur of sumb jiarliculur event. While 
duiiltctl to have also iu view the p*pe- 


tualion of the memory of the event,'and lliedrans- 
inission of a knouledpe of it to future ae;es, Iras 
usii.illv for its main end the present ornament 
and illustration of tbe eilv or rouiitry in uliirli it 
makes its apjiearanee,and the ^ratiliealioii ol those 
who ur(‘ to lie its lirst btdiolders. Indt-ed, were 
motives of this sellisli desrnptioii wantiiiu, we 
should jirobably makf veiv lillh' jirovision lor pos¬ 
terity in aiivllini" ; and vet, iiistieated as we actu¬ 
ally are, Iiom’ cnn^lamlv and uinn'in^ly are \\v 
makiiif^ s-^ich ])V()visi(m*m all llnni^s! K\cry year 
that an advanein”; cnunlvv ODUtiiuies to be inlia- 
l)ited, it is lieeominit a richer mherilanee, in every 
res])eet, Ibr all its future oeeupanls. Tiie a;j:es, 
liow'ever, wInch witnes''e(l tlu' disjUTMon and ear¬ 
liest mmrations of llu'ditleTenI rai es ot tlie ereiit 
liuman familv, liave left vi^, for the most ]):irt, nei- 
ther liistory nor mmuiinents. Hlu' onl\ eontem- 
pornry accounts that w(‘ liave of the atbnrs ot 
ancient Europe are those that ha\e Ih'cu pn'scrved 
hy tiu* (-ireek and Roman wnteis; and the portion 
of hjsLorv which lias thus hci n illuslralcd miiIi any 
d('u-rec ot fuliH'ss is cxtrcnu lv liniit<‘(l. Ot those 
countvKsMhicli tlii'M'ritcrs in (pu'slioti Mcrr accus¬ 
tomed to call haihaious, bcni” all the conntrus ot 
th(‘ earth, Mith the exception oi the two tiuam- 
sideraiilc jieninsulas ol Italy and (lici'ec, they have, 
tor the most ])arl, uivcn us nolinnv la xoiid the most 
scanl\ and unsatislacloiw notice'-, d’luw ''caieelv, 
indeed, advert at all to anv of the olhei Ibiiupean 
nations lait thcnisekes, til) tie-lati' jieriod ol tin* 
alisorption of ihos:' races in the uiii\ei>al enipir<‘, 
of Rome; and then we have nu'rel\, h>s or more 
fullv detailed, the historv of the ceneralh very short 
jirocess hv m Inch tlu'ir suhpieation was aecom- 
jilished. Of the remoter anli(|nilH"- of tin s*' races, 
tlie elas.sie aullionlie.s tel! \is scaicelv anvlhiii”: that 
is much to he depended upon; and, indeed, even 
of tlieir own oru;in the (becks and Romans have 
reeoided little else than fuldes. St ill, such scat¬ 
tered notices as their writincs contain, respe<‘ling 
the various nations with which tliev came in con¬ 
tact, ar(‘ not to he neglected in considennu: the 
sulijeet W'llh wliieli we are now enc:a^uMl. The in¬ 
formation xvilh whicli tlu'y furnisii us is no doubt 
freipicntly erroneous, and is always to lie received 
witli suspicion till found to he corrohorafed hy 
other evidence, and hy the jirobahilitics of the 
case; but it may sometimes ntforil a clue to ;;uide 
us iu the invcsti<«uition wlien other resources fail. 
Altliouub a j^rcat deal of industry, learnm'r, and 
ingenuity, has bei n expended m examiniiiir the 
testimonies of the Greek and Roman writers, re- 
s])eetin^ the ancient iiopulation of tlie Rritish 
islands, jicrhaps all tlie ]iassa^es that miulit he 
(pioted in reference to the ni/itter, from the entire 
series of these wTiters, have scarcely yet been 
tirought so comjiletely as they might be into one 
viewy and considered^ both in their roimcxioTi 
among tliemselves, und^ as^illustniting, or illustrated 
by, tlie evidence derived from other somees. 

2. Next in directness among the cvi^em^cs 
this subject to contemporary history (^hicii cs tlie 
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only liintnvy tliyt is not iiiforontial and conjectural), 
is to l>c |/laceirtli(' testimony of triidilion. Tradi¬ 
tion is merely unrecorded history; hut the cirenm- 
stanec of its hem;; unrecorded—that is to say, of 
its heiiie, transmitted from one ymneration to another 
hv no more secure vehiele than that of oral coiii- 
mimieatioii—very materially detrac.t.s, of course, 
lioni its (nisiworthiness and’ value. In the case 
even of a document orwrilten history, it is not 
always easy tii'liseertiun (liat it really is what A 
juolcsses to he, tlial it is of the aye assigned to it, 
aiid that it has not been eorrnjiled or falsified; in 
the ease of a tradition, this matter is idwavs of 
iimeli more dtHietiU, determiimlion. Indeed, it 
may he allirmed that a Iradilion is almost univer¬ 
sally iiothiny more liian an I'lnhlemaiie or eniyma- 
tieal re|)resentalion of the, facts on which it is 
foiindi d ; and freqilenlly the riddle is so ahsurd or 
so oliseviie, that no inyenuilvis eapahle (d'yivini; a 
satislai'loiy inleiiirolation of it. A tradition is oh- 
Moiisly iniu li more ex|iosed,in its deseent Ihroimh 
a long eoiiise ol tune, to all the ehanees of altera¬ 
tion and iierverMon, than a written history; and 
the met.amorjtho.'is w liieli it nnderyoes is some- 
tunes so eoiiqilete, as to leave little or no intel- 
lig'ilile liaee ol its oriyimd form or iin|H)rt. On 
these aeeoniits, the deiiendenee that can lie jilaeed 
oil this somee of infoimation resiieetiiiy events of 
I emote aiitii|iut \, must necessarily he, iii most eases, 
reiy slight and 'ubious. Still the evideiiee of 
tiaililioii IS mil iilloyether wilhout its value lu such 
iiii|uiries as the jncseut When the Iniditioii is 
lolerahly distiiu'l iii its airirmatioiis—when it aji- 
]ieais lo lia\e jirevailed for a long jieriod, and to 
have hern tuiiforin in its tenor for all tlie time, 
tlirouyli whu h Its existenee can he traced—when 
it IS lonnd as the national helief, not of one merelv, 
lull of several eoiuilnes or races—and when it hai- 
nionizi’b w illi other traditions relating to the same 
suh|cct iireserved in other imrti of the earth, it is 
evidently i iitilled to c.vamiiiation at least, if not to 
iin|ilK'it aetitiieseenee. Of the traditions, however, 
which all nations have of tlieir origin or remote 
aiieestors, very lew jtresenl all these eharaeteristics. 
jMost of them jirohahly eoiitaiii some truth, lint it 
is iistially overlaid and confused hy a large mixture 
of faille, so that it heconies a process of the greatest 
nicely and diHienlty to extract the metal from the 
ore. 

3. The religion, the laws, the manners, and the 
customs of a 'iieojile, with the memorials of what 
*those have heeii in jiast ages, eoiislitute a sjiecies of 
evidence as to their origin, which, although it may 
he described as onlv indireel and eireiunstiintlal, is 
really nmeh more vahiahle than the positive testi¬ 
mony of mere traditivii. A tradition may be a 
Jiure invention or lietion.; it may he nothing more 
than the creation of national vanity ; even where, 
it has been honest from the first, it may he. hut an 
linnestmistate ^and it is ilij'iiys liable m its trans¬ 
mission tlnougli a succession of ages, to undergo 
cliail);o and vitiation from many causes. But a 
currci^ of cyideiice furnished by all the most cha- 


raelVristie iieculiarities the national huhils and 
•feelings, famiol lie. It may he imsiiiideistood ; 
too inneh «V too 'n.ttle ulay he inli rred iVotn il; we 
may he, deeciv^ed while eonsiilcring il hy onr own 
credulity, jirejudices, or fancies; hniwe are at aiiv 
rale sure that the tacts liefore us are. really what 
they seem tube. Theyaie'the undoidiled cliaiae- 
tlristieswliieh dislniguish the |ieople; and the only 
juestidn is, how did they nrignialt;,ior whence w ere 
they derived V 11 is true that thw is conimonly far 
Iroiii lieing an easv (|ueslioii to solve, and tliat wo 
are verv ajit to he misletl in our inteniretatfon' 
of such indicationsdif the eoniie.vnm between one 
people and a^notlier, as facts of the kind we are now 
adverting to niav seem to siipjily. So many things 
in the notions, practices, and mstitulions, and in 
the general moiitl and social eoniplion of a pepple, 
niav arise fioin priiieiples of universal o|ieralioii— 
may he th.e growth of what we may call the tom- 
mon soil of human nature—that a relationship 
between nalions must not he too hastily presumeil 
from rescinhianees which they may jiresent m these 
respects. Besides, iuslilutions and enstoms may 
he liorrowed hv one nat ion fioin another w illi w i^ieh 
it has no eoiinexion of lineage, or may he eoin- 
niiinieated hv the one to the other in a variety of 
wavs. If France or Spam, for iii-taiue, were to 
ailopt the jireseni politirul eonstitntion of (freiit 
Britain, the estahlishment of that eoiistilulioii in 
either of these, eonnirieswonid foini no y.nol, some, 
eenturies hence, that the romilry in (piestion had 
been peopled from F.nghunl. 'rite, progress both 
ol civilization and of religion lots lieeii, ^or the 
most p'lirl, (piitc indejiendeiit of the genealogical 
eonne.xion of tialioiis ; they have been earrieil'f:^fni 
one eoiinti V to another, not in general along the 
same line hy whudi population has advanced, 1ml 
lallier hy intereonrso, either casually aiiSiug he- 
Ivveen two eottnlries, or ojiened e.\|ircssly for the, 
[)nr|iose of making such a eomiminieatiou. They 
have been priiiiagiiled at one, tune hy friendly mis¬ 
sionaries, at another by eoiupieriiig armies.' But 
still, when, in the, ahsenee of aiiv other known 
or probable cause sullieicut to jirodiiee the jiheiio- 
meiion, we finil a pervading similarity l)etwee’.» 
two nations in all their grand social eliaraeteristigs, 
•we have strong reasons for inlerrmg that they be¬ 
long to the same slock. When such is the ease,! 
however, it will rarely happen that there are not 
also )ireseul other evidences of the relalioushi]i, of 
a difl'ereiit kind ; the memory of it will iirohahly he 
jireservcd, at least, in the poptilar,tradiiti(,)is of the 
two countries; and the identiiy or relteinhlanre, of 
laws, religion, and customs, therefore, has nstially 
to be considered merely as eorrohoriilive itroof. 

4. Some asftstnhre may also he^derived in .such 
inquiries from an attention to the jihysieid eharae- 
teristies of natioivs. AVhere these hapjien to he 
;^y stroilglv marked; as in the ease of the leading 
disurietions of the three’great races of the Whites, 
the Malays, and the Negroes, they turiiish very 
deeibfve evidence; but ill regard to tt’c mere sub- 
ordiitate varieties of the same i«ce—and the con- 
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trovcrsy is commonlv oouimod to lliat p^roniul—the. 
losts whicli they Jilloid iis jiic of much h^ss value. 
'riuTO arc^ prohal)ly uu dih'tinctivV)s, I’of iustanee, 
betweop the (h'ltic and the (tennaii^c racdh which 
■would not, ill coursi^ of tune, lie ohlit(‘rated liy the 
mere iiitl^ioiKa* of climate, ft us Avith the sevcnd 
Celtic and Ciermauu; races aioiie that we have to 
do ni discussing' tlie (juestiou oi tlu* pojmhitioii oT 
tlic ^h'ltl^h )shiil-d>.It Juav he douhled if any of 
^hese could have Vouu, prcscrxed a distinct jihysicnl 
a])})earaiice, Avlieii m(\ed lo!j;ethci, as tliey \\#uld 
be* if tlie coimtrv is ‘to b(‘ siijiposcd to !iav(‘ 
licen intlelded for its ])o|)ulatiou to more than one 
of them. 'Diev mi^ht, however, re^uain distin- 
U'uisliahle tiom eacli oilier in that rcs]K‘ct (or some 
tiifie; and wlum Tai'itu-', for exanijile, alleges tin* 
superior >i/c ami ^hc red hair of tlie Caledonians of 
Ills tnm‘ as a proof of their Scandinavian ony;in, 
and t he dai k complexions of the Sdures, who Inha- 
biiiM the south of Wale.s, as makine: il jirohahle 
that thev were of Spanish descent, he may have 
b(“en justiliial in so rcasoninii: in that au't*, when the 
supposed mpmurations, if the) took jilace, would 
be (;ompaiativi'lv recent, and the diiVeient lubes oi 
nations tliat occn])ied the couuli’v n manied still 
in uciu'ral separate' and nnmixed. At the hcsl, 
Imweve'r, such indications can liardly be taken ns 
auvthinu move than a smt of mak(‘weii;ht —as 
sonUjitlnui; that may 

•' —fo tlncKsti oilier (tiool’s 
'J’li.il <lii 4ciiioiistj,ili‘ lliiiiU " 

T). Of course, in altcniptin;j: to trace tlie migra¬ 
tions otf nations, tin' n'huive ycoeiajihical jiositimu 
of the countiics fioin one to aiiotliei of winch tliev 
meuiipposi'd [o liuve piocceded, must not be over¬ 
looked It is indispensable that the route a-sumed 
to have been taken shall be shown to l<e a natural 
and a ]u?i])abh‘one 'fhe mere distance, howevt r, 
of one country from another, is not the only con¬ 
sideration to he lieie attciideil to. Of two inha- 
))it('(l countues eiptally near to aiiolhei part of tin* 
world as vet di'stitute ol jiopuhition, or not fullv 
jieophal, the inlndntanls (»f that which is the- most 
overcrow ded, oi those who aix* the faitlicsi advanc{‘<l 
ic civilization, or t.lie most distinmiished for their 
adi'cnturous s]ui it, and their habits of extended 
inti'reourse, amII b(‘ likely to b(‘ tlie first to reach ' 
jtiid seizi'. upon the unoccupied territorv. ft has 
been a d?^]mted (piestion wbether the llrst miLtra- 
tions of mankind wen* made by land orliysea; but 
it does not ajipear that an\tliiiiu; can be nenerally 
albniu'd iuu tin', mubjei't. Sonu' tribes, imwevCT, 
seem to have been al-xavs mon' addicU'd to naviga¬ 
tion tlian others; and tlicrclon' they may be su])* 
])osed to have, in very early times, aecomjdislied 
voyages of a leimtli whit'h could itM be ])robably 
])resnmcd in llic case of others. In so far as re- 
s])ccts the British islands, h()W(|ver, wliethcr we 
su})pose them to have ilerivjd fheir ])opuhdiou froiv : 
Oaiil, from Scandinavia, or from Spain, tliero^iire 
no dilbcullies jm'sented hy tlu* hreadth of sea whicIi 
wmdd have to be traversetfon any hyjxdUesis.* 

6, Were the sfeveral descriptions of cirdim- 


stantial evidence already enumCMttcd oui only 
guides xvheii deserted by the direct testimony of 
insiory, it would scarcely be jmssiblc to arrive at 
much certainty on any of tlie controverted ([uos- 
tions relatingtothepedigvce of nations. But tlierc 
is aiiotlier species ot‘ ('vidence wliieli is in many 
cases, in respect both of its distinctness and of the 
reliance that may be placed on il, worth much more 
than all tliose that have yet been mentioned })ut 
lt)g(;tlK'r. 'riiis IS I !k' ev idence oi Language. Their 
pi'cnliar language imh'ip'd is, slrietlv sjteaking, only 
one of the customs o! a pi'opU'; lait it stands dis¬ 
tinguished from otlier customs in two partn'ulars, 
winch give it an im]'oiiant advantage for our jire- 
sent ))uipose, hi tlie lirst jilaee, although it may 
Ix' admitted that thm-e are e(‘rtain gi'ueral ])nnci- 
]jles which enter into the struclure ol all ]aiiguag(‘s, 
ami also, jio-siblv, that all existing laiigiiagi's arc 
sprung fjoin one oiigmal, the dillcrciil di'erccs of 
alliamx'that subsist bclwc'i'ii fblleimit tongues arc 
yet, in mo^t casc^, vany distinctly maikt d ; nor is 
it ])Ossible in the nalun' id'tlinujslbal ibeie should 
1)(' a ju'rvading siniilai itv betw een h\ o loneui's that 
havi' Ix-en toniied ipiite apait lioin t‘acli ollui. 
Tbeu' i-^ iiol iiere an\ such eominon soil of tiu' 
liuinaii mind a-^ would ol' itsell’ produce an ulenlily 
of lesiilts in <lillei('iit counlia s, like wbat iniglit, 
M‘i\ wi'l! luippci], to a gical exleiil, in tlu' cas'- of 
wluit are eomiiumK called maiiiu'i.- and custom'', 
and ('\''n m that ol laws and nisi itu! ions. 
last iiuluially admit ofcoiup.ii.divi-iN liltIc \ anct \ ot' 
foim. It would M'cm nolbiiig at all woiidoifiib lor 
('xamplc, ilia) two nations winch sbonld iic\('r lia\(’ 
bad any coiniexmii of l)loo(l oi much intcicoiiiM' 
with each olliei, should \cl,al the same stage cd' 
their social progress, exhibit a cmi''idciablc general 
ri'.somblance in their ])olitical institulioii'- and tlic'ir 
systems ot biws—a ci'rtaiii degree of civili/alioii 
naturally rcsohnig itself into ncarh llic same foims 
ami arrangements, in these nsjiccls, by ils own 
spontaneous aetiou. The same is the case Avith 
many of tlie ordinary arts and customs of life, 
Tlu'se arc suggested by liicir obvious uiditv, and 
can liardly arise except in one and the same form 
everyA\bere; or, if avi' suppose them to have been 
derived liy every peojib' Irom some common source, 
tlu'ir inlu'rent simpln'ily Avould in liki; manner pre¬ 
serve them from variation in their Iransiuission 
tinougli ('ver so long a pm iod of tinu^; and in this 
view also, thcri'toi'c, they would fad to fninish any 
indication of the degree of allinity Ix-tAveen the 
ruees to which tlu* jmsscssion id'lliem A\as found to 
lie common. But the sounds ofarticnlalc language 
admit <d infinite variety, and there is, generally 
speaking, no natural ('oniiexion Ixaweeu the oiijects 
of thought and their vocal s*gns; so that for tAVo 
nations that never had miy communication with 
•acli ollu'r, to lie found spealcing the same lan¬ 
guage, or even two languages, the vogdnilarics of 
Avliich, in any consido^Iile degree, resemlded each 
other, Avould he a jihemTinenoii altogetlfbr rnirucu- 
loiis juul iiuaccountuble. Nor (‘onld tbe preserva¬ 
tion, down to llie present day, of a ^t<ong i^sem- 
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lilmicp lifitwoci(lie l.iiijiUivttPH of two jiarticiiliir 
tioiinVrics, he in iiiiy (leyree e,x|iliiiiK'(l sln)|ily liv 
(he Mij)|iiiMliuu ol' nil exisliny liiimunyes liaviiiy 
siinmn tVoiii a CDimium (iriyiiial; (he iiisufllcieiu'y 
(il'siu'li 11 merely primiliee eounexiim to iiiiidmc 
the resemhlaiiee, Mi|)]iose(l, is deimmstriiteil by (lie 
striMtl diversity of lanyiiayi s wl^ii li arlually subsists. 
We, are eiililled, therefore, to assume, that lu all 
eases where we l)',id this clear ami decided relation-; 
sliii> ot laneuayes, (here must have been a eom|ia- 
ralively recent connexion of blood, or Ion" and 
intimate intercourse ot one kind or another, bi'- 
tween (he races of peojile by whom they are siioken. 
For, secondly, it is allot her jieciiliai d v of a national 
s|)eecli, that it is never adopted from another people 
on merely that slight aeipianitaiHa' and eomimmi- 
eation wdiieli has iviiietimes snllieed not onlv to 
(ransrer a knowhdire of the ordinary arts of civi¬ 
lised life, blit to inliodnee into and establish in a 
eonntiy, whole systems of reliLdoii, of laws, and of 
philosophy. ^riii'se thuiys, as alu-adv ohsc-r\ed, 
have lieipiently been conveyed liom one |iait id' 
the I'aitli to another bv a hwv inissionaries, or 
ehaiiee ennaiaiits, or simplv by (he o|i|ioitnnities 
ol eoiiimeiee and travel, lint hiiiemiyes have never 
been laii"ht in this way. .A people always derives 
its hinuiiaye eitlun from its aneest.irs, oi Iroin some 
other piaiple w It h winch if has been lor a Ion"' (line 
thoi'oiielih mixed nji in the nialions of social and 
domestic lile. It would, we iip|)ri. lumd, he impos¬ 
sible to ipiole an instance ol ail exehiinoe of the 
popular s]ieeeh of any eoinitry beiii"' produced by 
aiivlliine, short of either the amalyainatioii, or at 
least the close eompies-ion, ol one peo]ile witli 
anolhei, w Inch isiheiesnit onlv of eomjiiesi. 'I'his 
can haidlvtake place withont the hisloiy or memory 
of (he exeiit beni"' iiresciwed , and therefore there 
is little or no danyer of a hnimiaye tlins imposed 
beiii" ever iiiistakeii for one deiivid in (he ordi¬ 
nary wav, or of anv ddlienllv beiii"' iherehv oeea- 
sioiied in the tpipliealion of the "ciieral riih—that 
where the lami'iiayes exhibit a stroll"' resemblanee 
to each other, the nations sjieakiii" thi'iii are of 
one stock. A person, for iiislanee, visitiny South 
lirilain in the third or fourth eeninvv, would have 
tomid many of (he jieople speakiny Ijtilni, and 
the jieople ot I'ranei', or aneieni (hull, still speak a 
ilialeet of the Latin, for the modern I'reiieli toimne 
is little else ; but no eonsiderate ini|nirer into sneh 
matters would ever eonelnde from these facts, 
tin disregard of all other evidenee, that, (he oriyimd 
jiopulation of Britain and of (hnil W'lis Roman. 
The, jirevalenee of the Roman sjieeeli is snllieiently 
iiecimnled for, in these eases, by the Romim eon- 
(piest and eoloniziition- of both romitrics, whieli are 
events tliat have left, and eonid not fail to leave, 
ahniidant memorials of themselves behind them, in 
a great variety of I'omis. 

'J. But thfre is still to lie noticed another sonrcc 
of evidence, sometimes avaijtthle on the subject of 
the »riginul jiopnlntion of a cmuitry, whieli is of 
kitidri^l fliailtctcr to that derived from the language 
sjiokcn iti it' tuid of etfuul distinctness and trust- 
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worthiness. This is the /tvidenee sniiplied by the 
lopouTHpliicyl iioUKiiclatun' iifllu' or tlic 

l(UmU(ii*e to"w liii’irtlu‘ most .uu-icut naiiios (*if places 
ill it arc louiitl s-li) Ih-Iohi;'. Nanu's liavi' all,soiu(* 
nicanmg lirsl iiii])osi*(l; and Aviu'ii a jilare is 

iiaincd, lor llu‘ first tuiu', by any peoidc, llu^y apply 
to^it soinr tmii,iu oarly liiiios m‘iA‘rall\T(lcs(‘rip(ivc 
ot its natural.pi'culiaiitios, or Koinclluii^’ clsi' on 
acconnt of Mhicli it is n'mvrKai>U*,\'Voin tlicir own 
lan<;uimc. Wlicn \so liiid, tboroforo, tlial tho old, 
naiiirs of natural ol'p'cls and loraliti(‘s in a conntry 
bfloni:, for tlu* most vavl^ to a particular laiic.ua^b, 
^\c mav coih'IikU* A\]tb ccrtamly that a people 
spcakiiiL; laim‘uai;c formcrlv occupied the 

Country. Of tins t!u‘ names they linvc so im¬ 
pressed arc as sure a pioof as if iIk'v liad 
dislmct rc'cord ol their cxislciicc ii»A>oids ciui'ia'Hm 
on the rocks. Such old names of ])lace.-s oltcn loiu-’ 
outlive both l.lie peopli* that Instowi'd tlu'in, and 
lu'arly all the material monuments of t.luar ocen- 
paney. 'I’lu* lanymm^e, as a vehicle ot oral eoin- 
nimueiitioii, mav i;radually lie ton;ot1('n, and l.ic 
heanl no more Avheie it xvas oma' in miiver.-.al use, 
and th(“ old (ojiouriiphieal nomeiiehilure may s'.dl 
remain uneluim:('d. Were the Irish toimuc, tor 
mstanee, ntteily to pass awav and jierisli m Ire¬ 
land, as tli(‘ sjieeeh of anv ]>ortiou of -the ]n‘ople, 
the naiiH's of rivers Jind mount:iins, and towns ami 
villain's, all o\i'V the eonntia, would eonlimiv to 
atte^t that, it had once hein oeeupu'd hX’ai.ieeof 
Celtic (h'seent On the other hand, howevei’, "we 
an* no! entitled to eonelmle, from tlu' ahsmiei' of 
anv truces of their liuu^uaef'm the luiiiu's of places, 
that a nice, which tlicK' is n'ason for helievini; jVoii,i 
oduT evidenei' to have tineiently posse.-si'd ftie 
eonntrv, I’onld not I'Cidly have been m tiie occupa¬ 
tion of it. A lu'w pf'ople eomine; to a eountiy, 
and subjiiitalniL;'or disiiossesMiii:’ till' old inhahit- 
<ml>, sonu't.imes ehaiiee the names of places as well 
a'^ all or luanv other (hint's. I'lius when the 
S;i\ons eanu' ov(‘r to this island, and wrest('d the 
]irinei]ial part of it liom its jirevious ]U)ssessors, 
they s('em, in tlu* eompU‘t(' suhvi'ision of the former 
order of thinys winch lhe\ s(‘t tliennelvi's to elfec't, 
to hav(' ever\wliere suhstituleil new' names m then ' 
own langnam', for tliosi' wlrieli the towns and vil- 
hntes tliroue,hout the eountiy aueientl) hoie. On 
this account the to])oii:rapiiieal noirn'iielatuiT' ot 
Kni^liiiid has ever since lu'cn, to a larm- e-Xteiit, 
Saxon ; hut that ein'umstaneo is not to he taki'u as 
]m)vin'j; that the country was first peopleil by the 
Saxons. ' 

(lUidcd by tlie ])rineiples {hat ha\e hei'ii laid 
down, \vc will now proceed to exjilain tho.-e views 
respeetinu; the original population ol the British 
islands which seem best to accord witii the various 
facts hoarine, ujioii the (piestion, and (o lorm to- 
e:clher tlu* most e^iisisteiit whole, it w'ill he eou- 
v^i.^.'.''ent to consider the sweral parts of the suhjeet 
in the order of the ])o])uIation, f. of Kiu>land; 
IF. of Ireland; JIT. ol Scotland; IV. of Walt's. 

I. .lAir alongtiuie, what was hejdlo hetlic. ortlio- 
dox belief respecting the original population ol the 
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poiitlimi pnit of as tlu' 'siorv of i1m‘ dosmit 

of tlie fivr^t liritons from tlie Trojans^ a colony oi 
■\vl)()in \\as su|)|) 0 '('(l, aUcr (he «K‘strui ti<m ot tiu'ir 
native, cit\, to have Ixnai <'oii(lucti'(l (^o this island hy 
Bi'utiis, a ;;r:ui(Uon oi\L:i'eat-''j:'’aiHlson of /Knea-^, 
more tlijn a thousand \ea]sl)clore llu' coniineiKa'- 
inent of oiircia.* 'I'he person \\ho hist made this 
slorv ireneiallv Kiiomm was the famovs Cjcotfn'y ap 
Aitiiur, Arehd(*ffeott of Jlonnmutli, and attenvards 
, Jiisho|i ol St. ^\?a]>h, who tiouri: hed in the twellth 
rentnrv ; bu! theie*».-^ no reason to suppo-'C, aS has 
l)P?n ^ oiiirlnnes asseited, tiia|^he wa-^ its inventor. 
Ills Latin history is, in all probahilitv, wliat it jiro- 
1 (SSI'S to he — a ti ail'') at ion ot an Arnioyican oi initial, 
(‘iititied “ Brut \ Bienniodd, or a (’hioiiide ol the 
Kiults of Biitain,” winch was ]>ut into his hands 
liv.bis Inend Wialter de Mapes, otherwise called 
(hdenius, Archdeacon of O.ylord, who laid hiiiisclf 
])ioipj:hl th{‘niaiiiiseripl from Urelaaiu'. 'riiesame 
leuend, whuh is found in so amplified a form in 
(Jeoffre\’s Work, is more hriefly detailed in various 
histories ol a much earlier (kite. Tlu‘ earlievi 
writer to whpm it can he tneed, ajipears to h;* tlu' 
Wyish piles! 'rvsiho, who is believed to have fhm- 
visbed III the latU;r jian ol ihe siwenth cenlur\. 
The Brut (that is, the ('hioincle) of Tvsilio seems 
to luive heiiu tlie prolotvpe both of llu* work which 
Geoffrey translated, and ol' many other similar 
})erformauec-'.'^ 

d'hc \\‘nity of beiiii;’ supjiosed t<i Ix' sjuaimj; 
from tiie Trojans was eoinnion, in earlv tiiiu'', to 
many of the European nations; hut the lai^bsh 
jirohalftvretained their bi llet in the notion to a laU'r 
date than any of tiu* re-t. It is gravely aliei!;i“d l)y 
iMWard I., in a letter wlneb he addressed t<i J’ope 
Boniface in ld()l,as jiartofthe araninent liyw’liieir 
he attempts to establisii the supremaey of the lvnt(- 
lisli eroVvn over Scotland. As the Romans them¬ 
selves pretended to a 'rrojan de>e('nt, il has been 
plausibly eonjeetnred that the various nations 
l)roiia;lit under subjection by that people were in¬ 
duced to set \i]> the same ebiim, tbrouitb an ambi¬ 
tion of eniulalina their eompuTors ; and at a biter 
period it obviously fell m with the views ornatmal 
’prejudices of the chureluncn, w ho were lor tin? most 
p»rt the compilers of our histories, to eucourat^e an 
ojiinion whu h drew tlie re!;ards of the peo]»le to- 
‘Wards tlie ecclesiastical metropolis, as the bead city 
of tbe.ir race as well us of tbeii rebuion. The acute 
and judicious (hunden, at the end of tlie sixteenth 
century, was almost tlie first iinpiirer into our 
national KnUiiuitics who ventured to (piestion the 
‘ * 

• TIm* e'llitiiin of (ici/fl'M'j of Moiinioulli i« iiintor tlie 

titliMil (JaltV.ilns -M'liiniiiflioisih do Oriiiuh-ct Ocsiis llcoum lliilun- 
nu'oruti). Ill loroiiu' ('omnuduic s Rc-nitn Scri|]toio? 

<*t Crftvjiiifi, lol Iloulolli 15^7.* Uooij tnuHlatcd 

into l'yn;'li‘!li Itv Aaron 'I'lionipson, H\o Loud 171'’. A n ioiiil\ »i( tlio 
work Ly Mr Oim KLis, ii. )n-< Sjn-i imcio. ol L.tilj LuoIinIi 

Mf*tiicHl )!oiiiaiici“;, \ol,i koo 3 'I’he Brut ol'I')xilio is pmilrrl ni Uu* 
Kdcond rolnino of llic NVtdsli Aicli<iioii)o\ ^ ;i 'Jil-. H\ o IHlll , and ilinre 
ts an lCnj,'hsli tniuslalioii of U by I lu* U# v. 1 oiei Uobcire, S' o J,ond| ^ 
IHIO On tin* disjoito l.•l.lnn;' to (a'ldVicy of Moiimuntli svo WaiKt*, s 
Dissfiit.ilioii on till’ Oiiymof lionmiiiiL' I'k’IioH in Liiroia*. inclixod 
t'» lijri History ol Ihi^’lisli Bo<-tr\, Hvo. oilit Lond. )St’4,\(il i.l'p. 
vm.- XU., and llio BuSaco ol llio (ulil'n' (t lie l.it«* M i Bijci*). ; 

Turiinr’s Mi-^lory of tlie Atij'lo-Saxons, 4il» lulit 8vo. Lond. 1S2J, vol.i, 
p. G' 2 ; and liritanniii itf'er the Jtomuub, 4to.Loui). 183G, 
xxxu. 


loni7-en‘dited tale; vet noaily aMmndre'd years 
afterwards we find ahelief in its truth still Imeei-* 
111^’ 111 the poetic imagination of Millon. 

(u'olfrev makes Brutus and his d'rojans fo havi* 
found Hnhiin nearly unmhahited, it.' only occii- 
paiiN benii; a few yiants of the race ot (hiaiii, o\er 
whom the famous (ioj.:;ma'ioo: riih'd as kine,; hut 
another form of tlie fahle settles a numer(m^ popu¬ 
lation in tlie country at a mm h e:y‘licr date. “ A-' 
W(‘ shall not douht of Brutus’s emninu hither,” sa\s 
IJolinslu'd, “ so inav we assuredly think that he 
found the isle pc'opled, (Utlii'i with the oeneiatioii 
of those w liieh Alluon the yiaiit had placed liere, 
or some other kind of peojile w 1mm he did subdue, 
and so remned as well over them as o\er lho>c 
which lie hronehl with him.” Alhum m said to 
have heeii a son of Neptune, \vho took the ishiud 
from tlu“ ('elts, altei the\ had occupied il foi above 
lliri'C hundred veus, under :i sueees'-ion ol five 
kuius, file liisl of whom was Samoth('>, 1 he ehU'-1 
son ol' Japhef, and the same w ho called hv Mom--, 
Mesliech. Erom Samothc'', ibitam leecivcd ih(‘ 
lir-t name it ever had, Samothea. Aliuou, and hi-, 
hrolhei Ber^'ioii, w ho was Kmu ol 1 1 eland, w( ie 
ev(‘ntual!\ (oiKpiered and put to death 1)\ llei- 
eules ’file inventor ol this hi-'loiv a])pr:;i- lo 
ha\ (“ Ib'cii Annul-'or Nanni, a Donimu an li cu •)[ 
\hlrrh<» in Italy, who juihb-hed it ahoui the end of 
th(‘ lilteeiith eeiilui\,in a loiLU'd wmk which he 
Jiftniaitt'd to lieiosu-, a ptiest of the dh-inple o| 
Beltis, at Balivlon, m the liim-oi Biolemv Bhiladi’l- 
])hus. It was afterwuids taken up and I'liilhii 
illiistraled liy ihe eeb l'raled iMiLtb'h Bi>lio]) ti.ih- 
Another ancient aceonnt r(‘S])erlimi iheoMLiiial 
])opulution of Britain, is that pri'served m the 
Welsh poetical liistories known hy tin* name ol the 
d'nads, in allusion to the time (“vents which i io h 
of them (“ommeniorates. d'hiee names,” savs 
the first Triad, “ have been L-iven to the isle ol' 
Britain since the beuinnimi:. Before it w;is inha- 
hited, il was (‘alUd (das Merddin (literally, the 
country with sea-eliffs), and alti'iwards, Eel Ynis 
(the Island of Honey). When p,o\erniiK'iil had been 
imposed upon it by lh')dain, the son of Ai ild the 
(ireat, itwas called Inys Brvdain (the Island of 
Brydain) ; and there was no tnhute lo any hut to 
the race of the (’ymry, heeausc they first o!,lamed 
it; and before fliem there were no more men alive 
in it, nor anytbiiyi^ else but bears, wolves, beaveis, 
and the oxen with the bie;b prominenec.” The 
(R’lnry, or ancestors of the present Welsh, there¬ 
fore w(;re, according- to this authority, the first 
inhahitants of Britain. Another triad (the I'onrlh 
of the same series) stales that their leadiw was Hu 
Cadarn, Unit is, Huf^li the slroiiy, or the mighty, 
hy whom they were eoiiducK'd ihrou^'h thi- Ilazv, 
that is,tlie Gennan Ocean,to Britain,and to Id ydaw, 
•that is Armorica, or Bretagne. It is addl'd, that 
they eanie, orittinally froin the countryc'if Summer, 
wlueh is called Uefre^,)ani, where Cunstaiitiuople 

• Turner's Anglu-Saxons, i. 33. Thft serifs whicli this trituUntro- 
duces, iiud wliicli is Btaied to be one of the most coitn>lele» that exist, 
hfts iwen printed in the oiigiiial Welsh, In the second volunsu of the 
Welsh Aicliaiology. “ “' 
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is. •Sonic nit''rprclors have hern incliiuMl to a.o so 
far loi J)efro);aiii to*l]ie Kslaitd o; ('e\loii, one of 
lli(‘ ancient names of which wa^ TahiohuJi',';^ and 
we sha]! lind in the ^e(|nel that iheie a-unolhi r 
llieotw, <is widl as that of ill,' Ii trieds, whirli 

(oiinects lie* Jh-ilish i-lands willi CeOon. Sul- 
MMjueiil tiiads iiifoiin us, that the next ju'ople who 
came to linlain wire tin* IJoeurw);-, wlio came 
lioin the land ol <rtwast;w \ ii, or (lasconv, and w<Te« 
oi the same iac(' with llic ('vnn\ ; as wcri* also the 
next eolonisls, 1 lie 1 hw 1 hon, Irmii the land ol ! ihd.ew 
( ! ln'la'j ne). 'Idles,It IS a<ld'il, W(ie <’alle;l the 
line” ])'aeefnl nations, hecanse llii‘y caiiK' one lo 
anolh. i wiih ])cace and tran(|\iillitx ; th''v also all 
: ]M»h''tlie same laULtmiLtm I'hom tin- Llo'urwxs, a 
eu'at ])•■! I o! I'lnuland rc<-ei\ ed tlu- name o1 I Joe<;ria. 

\ lie) w ,0 ds, other nai*ions came lo thi' ciM.ntrv with 
I'toirni h s ^ viulcnci' ; (e.'Coi(lnej to tlmimumma- 
I on <>l Ml 'I'm nm , “ I he Koinan: ; ih ■ («w v(hh I 
|•’lle^ 1 (tic Ihct ), to .\lhan or Scot la ml, on ih*' pal t 
\^ Inch lies nearest lo the Ihillic; the (’i i\ddon 
(('aledoiiiam'), to the noith palts ol tin' island ; tlie 
Ow\dd\l, to other pai'ls of S<-otlan<l ; the Cor- 
laniaid tioiii I’w \ 11 (p.v rh.ip' I’oland), to th - llnm- 
I'M ; ihc men <d (i:iic<iin, oi h'iandM.', lo ^Vvih , 

I iir Saxoii', and the LKchi\ mans, or No!lhmeii.”t 

d'he Iliads, from facS mentioned in them, aj*pear 
not to he older than the lemn id' I’.dwaid 1 , ;d- 

liioueh they ma\ ha\c hei n lonmied np.on the 

I I aeincuts oi eailier compositions ; hut evi n ii' they 
weic of much yo’eatet ajitiipnt\, tliev coidd he no 
anlhoiitv toi an\ihunj; mote than the tiaditamarv 
accounts ol (he 1^''! p-oplime of the coiinti v. 

Of the theories which ha\<‘ heen piaiposed U[)on 
ihis subject h\ inodirn nupurci', ono sn]>]iosss tlie 
In M colon I/.el s, hoth ol' Ihatain and 1 r land, to ha \ e 
Ik'cii the IMuenn-iaiis. 'Flu* onyina! simeeslm of 
llm notion appeals to liavi' hien A}h (t Sammes, a 
wntci of Ihe laltii part of tlm s"V(‘nt‘'« nth <'en- 
lurv § It Ine- heen recmilK ad\ocatcd, with con- 
sidmahle inyenuit\, hv Sir Wdlitnn Ih'lhani, who, 
however, is of opinion ihjit the IMurnicians wme 
}»reccdi(l in llu- occuptitxiu of both islands hv the 
Caledonnuis, tiHerwards called the ihets, whom he 
coin'cives to ha\e l)een a ]ieo])le of Sctindinaviaii 
onyin, tin- (hmhri of anti(|Uily. Tlie Finriin-ians 
he considers to he llie same ])«'oph“ with th (hi'1, 
or Oelts.ll 

Notwithstanding anv diV( rsity of views, how¬ 
ever, whiidi may exist as to some of the reinoter 
•points of the investigation, it may lie aflinned to 
lie now admitted on all hands that the nnmenuts 
])opulution which tin' Roimms found in the oecu- 

• Skrtcli of ttio I'taily in-J''r; 
l'{t)iKTis. iHoa, pj) i,S(>. .S5'. 

+ lli'stnrv i)f till' Aii;,’lo-S,i\()ii<;. 1 r>4 

j maatiinii iiflt ‘1 tin' lUinmns, pp x—xi\' Af Il'O oiid of Mi 
'I’unua’s MiHtoiy is iin clalKir.ao N'mhIkmIhui of iho (ioimini'or'*' ol liii^ 
Aim iriil Jllilisli IXiciK'J.rol. 111 . pp -I'rt —(ilC Si-o, .iNo, Mr Holicit’s 
I’lof.M'c to UioWociiis III Aiu'itriu , .nid Mi 1'-. I'.uu'--.’s 
llosiMn-lir'. S\o IS'IM, pp, 15^..Xc ^ 

fj Sn-111, ni*ljmiiii .AnUipiii lllii'^oxlii, or the Xiitiipuacs of Ati- 
cicuL^nritaiii lioi imhI frotti llii- fnl l(i7c W imd. iii Ins 

(ijonu'iiBes, (iNsei'ls llml llro Iriio aiillioi of Ilub uoiK 
ItolioTt Aylott. ifn I n Mnslor ui (.,‘lmiirfiy, * Iio w as ttu> iiuclr of 
S.inimt** aiul ]#fl*hiB )mp--is to liia iicpto w. 

II ‘J’Im* C^icl :ui(t I'uiibii, Hvo. i)ub, 1^114. 
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]>at ion <d' lUe southern [>arl Ttf thi,- islaml, ahout half 
a ceiiturv h(.yf)ie tli^ comiu' iieeim nt of onr ^la, was 
principalIv a (\dt ic i are, ami liad, in all prohahilifv, 
!)(■( n tmmediati^\ deii\ed fioin ih ■ neiyliliotirii.y 
eoiinlrv of l'r,ine’', tlien known 1\ the name of 
(hillia. Ca'.-ai, the hist of jh" anei’nl-wdio ^aw 
th» peoph-, ol who has (h , ei ih, d ih' m,In'orins us 
tlial till 11 hinMinc' \\i a^imis| -imdm to those of 
tiu'd.nils, ;:iid that tie lr♦ieleAol^wa.' the :--mie ' 
and ij ajipeais al-o I'lom im nmrati'^x lliat a ehre. 
polil lea! all lance e xi.-U'd 1>' tw ; Ml lie , I it es ol In i- 
lain amt tlime of (!., rl, ami lli il the hitler w ere 
aloiiu aided hv ih * torin i in then snl imr- lo tlie 
Fomaiis. 'J'oe juox’miiv of tin' on - eounlrv to 
tluMitliei, iiid(' d - tha linteli eo-ii t henna, visible 
t'lom that "f (hull would almi.'-l almie authorr/e 
Us to eoiicliid" llbil till' OIK' could Tmt |ony lem’otTi 
in;o(‘aupied, afti i ihi' oilier had heen settled. 'Faci- 
liis, w lio h.al the h, I oppoi 1 uititii s of niformatK)^, 
ha.s cxpic'sK old'd that, in adilit.ou to an ideii- 
titv <d uhaious riles, llc' laiiyuam s id' the (hulls 
mid Hrilons wire iie.ulv tin' same; and evidenea' 
<d' this fact Y< mains to the pre-eid dav,*in the Ce^ie 
charactei oi th< topoyiaphieal nomem'lature of t4n' 
soiitli, as well a- ol the oilier [lail- <d lirdain, in so 
I'er as it has not lieeii ohlit' r t d h-y the Saxon eon- 
(pu'sl. Jloliop Ferc\ !nis ohservi'fl lii.d i?i ixualand, 
“ altlKm!.:h tin' names oi'the town ■ and villaites an* 
alnio'i inii\'ali\ o! Anylo-Saxmi d''ri\^K)ii.,#yet 
the lulls, I'on- 1-, i ivers, Ac., have lo nerallv retained 
tlh'ir old (k ith' names 

It is eertainlv po'-sd>h- lliat tin' eoiintrvina^v,]»re- 
\ 'ousl\ to the i'lruid ol ilie (hud-, ha\e hec'ii oecu- 
]m<l h_\ a jif'ople tif ihlVeieiit oriadn, xvlto 014. il]^t 
<-v'('iit w; )<■ ohhu'd lo }, lire to ill • noithern pnris 
ol I 111 ' Island, w I let e the v hecami' the pioteliitoi ^ ol 
the Caledonian-; hut it would h" dinieiilt hrmy 
lorwiiid au\ -edi-t'clon piool that sm h w,is the 
r.i-e dills Mippo-'d p)-'\ lou la-' li/is not lelt 
h.'hind It I'dlier : n\ ti'aees id’ its lanemi'ie, or any 
(dlier r.ioiiniin nls cd' its exisl'-nee. Nothmy re¬ 
mains, I'dher 011 tin' f.n'e o‘ tin* sod, or in tiu' 
eiistoms of the people, w hn-h would sueyest. the 
notmu (d‘ mix eaiher eoloni/.atioii than tiial Irom 
(hud. Fv iwlluny of ureat"st autiijuitv that sur- 
vi\ e- amony u- is (k'll ie. * 

:\r tine same time this view of tin- suhjeet is not^ 
freefioin some d.ilieiiltn s, w Inch it is lair to stat:'. 
Cm ar, in lln- lirst place, m Id^ aeeount, makes a 
marked di^tlm■t:on I'ctween tlie inhahdants id (he 
eomt ol' Hntain and those ol the mh nor, not only 
(lesei deny the hitler as nmeli imfl'e <i1de m their 
manners, and alttjyethc) Uss advanced menihza- 
tion than the former, hut also exjivessly deelariny 
tlii'iii lo he, iu'cix'diny to the common hdiel at 
least, of a dilVoieiii ixci'. Ilcsaxsthat the Iradi- 
lion w as, that the\ oriymated m the i-laml it-'cH ; 
wheri'Us %Ii'- inin.dkitayts ol' tlie man’lime ]>mt.s had 
**('h;Me ovi-r from !>elyiu*n, and sei/ml h_\ violence 
U[ion tiu' |)ort!on of tlie eouniv} wliieli t'li'y occu¬ 
pied. This statemciil iifiv h ' coiisidend, al least, 
to entahlislt the fael,tliat llic occi^pation of the coast 

* I’n f.M-c to lra-.> >l,nion of Milling Norllicru AutMimtics, i. xxx\s 
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l)y tJio ■wus a iniicli iiioro recoil 

cv(‘iit lliaii lh(‘ c<iluiu/.:ition lunii wliich tiu ^icoptr 
of the Inlt'i'iuv had i-pniio. ‘'flic plVrasciihipy'd' 
tlic a^a-cmiil thnMiuh(ml i-. jinvi^c in rcc:aid In 
tlic (lisUiictH)h inliiiialrd to cxi'^t bcUMaai tIu' two 
races. J’'or instance', il is said in one jdace that 
those iiihaVdnodxeiitwere h\ lav liic most civdi/ed 
])()rtiun ol'the lij'ilish population, and tliat in tlieir 
cusloni^' ttr nnjiincr ol' lite, tliey diO’en'd 

1ml little Iroin fhe (lauls, w Inle uio'-i ol those ni 
the inlerioi so\\ed r.o coiii, li\ed only iipoirnnlk 
uTKI lje>ti, and wi're eloilu d ip skins; and then llie 
■writer nninediateh pioceedsto inenlion sonic (Uher 
jiceulianties as eonmion to all ihr Hvitons.'^' It is 
line lie docs not aHiiin that ditl'ereiil hiiiLtuams 
Mviv spoken on tin* coast and m the iiiteiioi , lait 
it''',' happens, that on tiie suiijeet of lan;i,uac,e he 
says nothinu hatever in his acconni o! Hnlain 
He infoiius us, howovri, that Kent and the niaii- 
liiVie portion ol'the eonnirv ueneiaii\ wa.-v mliahitrd 
1)S Hi'ltiian''; and he hail alre.uK staled m other 
jiartsot hiswork, first, tiuU the lE-hjaMlill’ered iVoin 
th(' (lunls Ol ^(’ells both m laimnaue, in iii'-lilnliojo, 
an\! Ill laws,'!- and s{‘eondK,that (hev wt vo a p 'ople 
for the ino>l part of (ienii.m eleseciil, wiio had ae- 
tjuired a se ttlement lor thcm''e-lve> on the left hank 
of tlu‘ Rhipe bv expelbny tin- (iauls, b\ whom the 
district was pieviously ocenpied.f In so iar,lhe}e- 
forc, as tlu' 1cstimon\ ol' C;e>ai i'^ woith anttlnm:, 
it would Veem to impl\ that llu- Hiitoiis wbenn In- 
describes ^^cre a (human or 'rentoiiic race, not a 
Oeltie. It is to lie obsei ved, that the mbabilant" o! 
the' nntritime jiarts weU' the only p<jrljon (d’ the 
])eo])le of Hntain whom he had aii\ opportmiitv ot 
se^'kju. But if this hi“ the ease, what i^: the ralne 
of his assiindatioii ol tiie Hiiloiis to the (lau]-', a^ 
]iro\mu t!n‘ (’I'ltu' Inieaue ol llu' tormei ? 

'Notw^lhslandim; what C/e-ar lia> said in the 
])assa'j:rs we liave pisi (pioled, it lias been a imieli 
cmitroverti'd epieslion to wlneh <d thi' two yreal 
races from whom the populalmii ol' the prineijial 
]mrl of Enio[)e a])jH'ais to hi' drrn rd — 1 he (’ells 
or the (lermaiis--the aneu iit Be lc,a' are to he eon- 
Kidered as heloiiuim,^. It has been ari;ned, that 
when (f'csar dcseidu's them as dilhriin; m lan- 
tiUtttre I'lom the (a'lls, he most m all proii.dulity he 
understood as nieannm only that they sjmke a dit- 
i^rcut dialect of the same lamruai;*' ; and that that 
expression, thcrciorc, is not to he taken as any 
cvideiiec that they were not a (Jeltie people.§ It 
rnust he admitted that tlu' point is an (‘xecediiitily 
doubtful (fae.‘ The dislinction, in respect both of 
lamruat^c and of liuca'^e, between the (a ll.ie ami the 
Teutonic, (n‘nuaiiic, or (iothic races, may he said 
to he the fundamental canon of tjic modeln |)hilo- 
Hopliy of tlic origin ami connexion ol'nalions; Imt 

• I)e Ill'll, (j.il V, 14 TiU'itnh .iKii ( xi ) iiiipi.‘.ir« lu 
ill biH iniiiii'ili.ilc view otil> tlic inhalutaiit'. -il thoHc ji.n Is of Hui.iiri 
mIiicIi aio t<i fniru'c-. when lie de^ciilf « tliriii 

llu* (i.iuIh III l.tiifiii.if'f, ri’lij,'ieii, /sc. 

+ Dr Ilcil. G-il i. 1. t IImi) il 4 

^ W'hitaUiM'a (tetiimic liKNiiy ei’ tlie Uiiloiifi. 177.1 . ('liiliiu'is’s 
(t.ilrdotiia, 1SU7, vol i. p. lit. I’rilcluinl'h RcsimicIum iiUn llir I’li\su-iil 
lllstoi Y of MiVlikiiiil, tH‘ili. vi>l. il .'t.r.iho, it ih Id hr ulisci veil, rx- 
presstv (l**9cribeN the ihrcii great nalioiii of Oaiil, the tthe 
Helpin',anil the Aqnilani, ouly dillcnug Bll;;luly from oacli oilier 
ia language. Geogi.hb.iv. 


it IS not vet verv lone, since its iiufiortaacc came to 
he umlcislood. The old w i itcis on tiu'snhjccl of 
the Cells, all nielude holh llie ('eltie and ihe Hothie 
races under that name.’' Attention set'ins to have, 
lieeii Ills! called to the distinelion in (pu'sUon 
hy our eouutrymaii .lohii doland, and it was 
afterwards mueh lyore tiilly unlolded l>v Bishop 
I’erey.; Tlie most t'lahorute diseussioii, liuw e\er, 
^the suhieel has met A\ith, is lliat. which it leeeiM'd 
li'.tm the hit" dohii Pmkerloii,§ in all wliose his- 
toiieal investigations llu' radical distiiu'Uou lietween 
the (hdtie .aid the (lotlae races, ami the tiiheruil 
inleiiniiiv of the loniiei, aie niainlaintd with a.s 
nnieii /-cal and Achemenee, a^ il llu' wnter had a 
personal mlt'i'est in the e-'luhlishineiil ol the jioint 
Tlie eoHeelnt'ss ol the new Aiew-., in so lai .is le- 
spectsllie ci'iieial po>Uion o' the non-ideiiti!\ oi' 
the (’eltie and (lennante iijIioiin, ainl at.'O thi'ii' 
nnpoitaiiee to the elucidation ol' the whole suhieel 
ol the oimiind population nl I’ailope, at-- now 
uiiuers.dl) a(lini[t"<l, Imt [leihaps in a\oidnic, the 
eiiol of iheu predeee-'Soi'>, tiiere lia^v I' -en a ten- 
dene) on the part ol modem wnter- to i iin into the 
opposite extieme, and to as-unie a iiuue eoinplele 
ilneoniiexion liel w ecu e \ ei \ ihinu Cellle and * \ ei \ - 
thill” (inline, than can he reasoiiahlv siijipo-ed to 
have existed. It is to he re<'ollecte<l tlial Imlh the 
Ci'lts and the (iotlis appear to ha\eeoinr to the 
Wes! ot Euiopi', thoilch at din’evrnl limes and h\ 
diD'eieiit roiiles, )i oiii the same (pi.ir! "i ; lioih i a( t s 
aie uiidouhlediv ol ('astern oii”in,and aie adiniiud 
h) all ])li\siolouists to lia\e been brain lies ot the 
same creat ])alemal stem. Both me (las'(‘d as 
helonLi:ni” to tin* same (’aueasie oi Japc'iie l.uiiih 
This belli” the ease, the dlsliiirtion iietwet'ii ihein, 
wht'ii they eveiiluallv lonnd themselves planted 
aloijuside of (Mch ot liei ni the ditl'en’iit eoiinlj ics 
ot I'hiiope, could haidt\ have heeii so eoinplele in 
all le-peels as it js usually considered. 'I'lieir 
lati”'iia”es, for iiistanee, notw ith-tandiu^' tin' sinkiii” 
dissumlarilv holli in voeahularv, in structure, and 
in uennis, winch lluyv s(‘em now to exhihif, mav not 
have been by any means so unlike each oliui two 
thousand vears atj;o, seeiii” that, aceoidiii”' to all 
histone prohahiiily, tliev inusl, lia\e both s])niuu; 
Irom the same common ancestral toimuc. Ke- 
f'-rriMi; to Seliilters "'rhcsaunis AniKpiilalum 
Teutonicaruin, ’ and Wachti'i’s ‘ (llnssarium 
(mrmanicum,’ “ ilicsc vastly learned aiilhor.s,” ob¬ 
serves a late Avritcr, “demonstrate, without intciui- 
iii”' it, llia,t the Celtic and Teutonic languages liiid u s 

* s.-r ri). (:jiiviri\ Orim.’im;! Auli<iu.'i. fol Kill)-, .1 (i. Kcyhln’s 
AiilKluiliUcN Srlrctii- Sc‘j)1i‘iiti ct Ccll.ioc, 8v<.. ; IlDiij|..c’s 

AiiU(]mUrs tif llu!(%>iiiit\ ol ('.titiwall, li.) 17.')4, p 'J‘2 , .S. rcllouiiri’f. 
Hi-tnnc (trs l’«-Urs p.iituMillOrciuciil .IC' (i.iiiloi'i rl iIcn (iciin iuis, 
4l() l,,l.lt(a I 0 ihrs.' niiiv Iv lul.ic.i so irrciit it wtnk iih P JI 
Iok-Iiu’h UcogiapliH! n’lIriDtlolc, m flitt l.isl cilitioti, piibUsliou lu 

t Si-c 1ms Sprcimcn of a History of I he Drimts. written nt niS.anrl 
i#ililHlicil III PostliumouH Pieces' 17:^11. voi i A imw (ulitioti ol 'fo 
land's History ol ttie Diu'd.s appc.;icil, in tH14.i!i an octavo volume, 

.It Moiitiiwi*, ediled by Mi. K IliHldleston.schoolrnnst^tof Liitiaii. w lio 

)i;h ihtnniiict‘il il liy a modest a^d .sensible prid'ace, and a|ipeii<led lo 
the ongmal text a large body ot notes w hiehdispliiy #ery cujiaidfi- 
able ingenuity and leaiiuiig ^ 

I Piuliice to Mallet’s Noilhern AulnuutieB, 2 vols. 8vo. 1^70. 

^ Hisseitation on tlie Ougin and Progress of the SrytliiansocGotJis, 
flvo. 178?. and .qipetidod to the soc-nid, volume of IvA Ktiquiry into 
llio Ilisturj ofScolIuiid pieccdiug the Jloigu of Makolm ill,, 178y. 
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common ofi'-in.*’'^. 15otli tlic ('cllir and (lie Tcn- 
toinc have Inrii sliow-n to cntci lari^cK into the 
cinnjuiMtion oi' the (irock ami Lulm; am! it has 
Ix'cn lal<‘ly concliisivi-lv proved hy 1)|-. Fiitcliaid, 
hy a minute coinjiavi-nn ol'Viicaliularu's and uraiii- 
niatieal pceuliai ilu's, that the (‘ellie ln'loni('^ to |!h‘ 
same y>reat funidy of J mlo-t'mopean laiioaiaecs 
uith the Sansktit, tlie (ireek, llie Latin, and llu‘ 
(lennan.t , 

1 poll tlu' ^\]lo](“, tin ndore, the prohalalitv seems 
to h(“, liiat although |]ie inhahitants of tlu' inland 
pai'l of South Biilain, at tlie tune of tlu' ILmiaii 
in\a'ion, were tlie pos(eril\ of a inneh ('arli(‘r eolo- 
in/ation titan that whieii had peo])led tin' niaritmn' 
paiNol the island, \e( hotli tlie trda-s of the eoa^t and 
I hose ot the tnlerioj w ere of the same (h'ltie descent, 
and all spoki,' diah et>*ot the same (h'itle tonune. We 
find tlu- exideiK'e's of this eoniimtmtv of laminate 
and (»l hneaye spiead o\ci the W hoh' leiiyth oi the 
eoiinli \, lioin iN no! liiei n lionmiarv to the ('liaiinel ; 
loi theolihsi names ol naUnal olip-els and loeali- 
tie-, e\('n in tlie poilum of this 7 'anue which is 
ciniinionL nmlei'tood to innehoen e\ I’lilnallv oe- 
eiipK'd h\ jL'luii' eoloiiies, ai'e e(piallv CeUicwitli 
iho''e that occ'iir eLewheu'. d'his eireiiinstanee 
mn-t he ( oiisideied a-- a l'"'tiiiionv, ill veLtatd lo the 
Ol mmal ptipiihtlion of tlie cnmitr}, far outwi'iyliiinj 
the im'ayie and \a<:iie iiotiei's handed d(»wn to us 
upon the suh|c ’1 1 )\ ('a'sai ami d'aeitus; ami i 1 m 
lo !h- exphniu d otils hv siipJio'-iiiL; either that the 
Mails ol' the lielyie tribes IM Hillam had, hefoie 
then ai K \ al, iieen in the pos'(‘-sion of a ( 'ell le i aee, 

Ol dial (he lielyian-, noiwilh-lamlinu tlieii (lennan 
descent, had, l>(‘'oie dieii' invasion ol Hrilain, lie- 
eoine, Itv their hniy residi nee on llu'WC''! side ol’ 
the Rhine, more a Celtie than a 'rentoiiic ]>eoj)Ie. 

It iheie wa- an\ dilleienei' ol laimna^^' hetweeii 
them and du' other iniiahitants of South Biilain, i( 
<‘ouhl seaieidv ha\e amounted to more tlnm a dil- 
fm'eite'-of (lialeel. d'licK' is e('i tamly, .it h'ast, no 
imlieatioii in the toiioLtrapIm-al munenelatme of du' 
eon lit rv, that an\ 'Teuton m people, hetmi' the arrival 
of the Saxons in the tiflh and sixth ceiilui i<'s of oiir | 
('vn, had ever occupied those' ])arl-- ol li of wliu'h 
they then came into jtossession. It i- not iinlikelv 
that a f(‘W' settlements may ha\i'heen elleeted, 
in \(‘i‘v eail) times, on llu' wi'r-l coast h\ the Spa¬ 
niards, and on the east, eoioi h\ eniii’'vants from 
the opposite Seandmavnm n'j,ions; hul,w ith these 
e\ee])1ions, there appears to hi- litih' reason lo doiiht, 
•tlial the whole of wlial is now call'd khejlaml was 
Ill's! oeeu|m‘d hx a (a'Ide populallon, wInch eaiiie 
etver in sueee''M\e swaims I'reim Uu' neiuhhourin^ 
country of (/unl. Some speculators liaxi' ('vi'ii at¬ 
tempted to show lhat.Hrilain was originally miiied 
l)v land to (laul.J At any rate,it niaylie assumed 
that tile fiist im!;;ralion from lIu' one to the odier 
tookplaec aiavery eail) peimd,im)sl jiroliahlyeon- 

siderahlv nfl)re than a diuusand years belorc the 

• 
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1 Tli<‘ Ujislciii Ol lijiii i)f llic CcltiL-Nation*-. H\ 0. IS'n. 

J S(‘(‘ tlift pon'ilioii Iciiniotllj ummtiuiifd in a dissoitution, TV Itri- 
laniiiH «|iion(liiiii jii'iu! Insula, jiridixoil to Must;iavi'’H AilU<|Uitatcs . 

vo\s. 8vM»i7l'.t, It will appoav proscmtly^niat * 
Mt. Whiltkci, in hib Gcuuiuo Oii^^iu of llio iluiuna Asserted (177^). 
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eonmuiu'Cinent of our ora^ *Tiie Belyle eoloui/a 
tion of lhe,»oiilhyn eojvt, set'iiis lo hav('J>een an 
eveni of histone ini'inory— that is to sax, not yet 
traiisloimed in?o the •shajie ul' fahh'—m C^-sa'v’s 
day , and, ihetei’oK', wi' may siippost* il to have 
happened within 1w(r oi' div’C (‘eiituiu'> precedniL^ 
lUil dale. ’ • 

’’I'he name* Ib'itamiia, l^y w’ljieh our island was 
known tnnoiiL' die (h'eidvstmd 7 \oy!*fins, w as douht- 
h'ss ^iinned trom tlie name m nst!4kunono tiie na- 
1 iV(‘s themselves. With u'speel to its onumand 
nieamne man_\ eoiije lines lia\e been ])iop(m-ed^a 
loii^ list ol winch may he seen in (’anidt'ti. 
(«entlie\ ol THomnouth, of course, and the other 
retaih'fs of tlu' story of Binins and his dh'oiaiis, 
ilelivt' It fioin die mime oi' that leader We liave 
sei'ii fiom one of llie W'ldsli linnls (pioti'd ah.,n', 
that il is dedm'ed hv ihost' authorides Jtom an 
i‘ail\ kiny of die eoiinl!\-- die first, it is allirnn^d, 
lt\ whom a leunhn u(f?eiiiment was estalilislu'd in 
it —Jh'vdain, tin* son of Aedd die (treat. '^Diesi' 
lahles aie ileMOv my of no attention; ami etpialiv 
worthless and ])alp:ihly absurd are ^nos! of jhe. 
olhei (‘t\moloi^K'^ x\ Inch liave lieen suyyesie<l •hv 
du' l.dioiious myi’iinitv of learned woid-loriunn's. 
.\nmny tlu* mnii' ])humihle inlerpretalions may 
he mentioned that ol Wliilakei, w hfi conU'mls 
llial III it 111, w Inch he eonceives to leliie ont;in 
ol the (Jreek and Rmn.m Ib'itannia, was *1101 
the name oi’ die island lint of ils iiffialnlanl'-, 
iiml that if is :i phiial word, of xvliieh die siiuiiilar 
IS Hnl, siynifviiui, dnidi'd 01 se])araled. The 
Ib'ilin, iheiel’ote, Im translates the separaled pem- 
))le, (U the emi'yraiits ; and he supposes that jia^e 
to lia\(' been yixen them 1 )\ their kindled in (iaui, 
whom dtev left m oidei to oeenpv the islaml. 
'Tills aeeoniil of die inatlei, liowiwi't, xvejteiieve, 
lias not yained miieh aeeeplanee anioiiy Cellie 
scholars. \’e( j| is uoi v( i \ distant from the no¬ 
tion ol Sii \Vdham Belhaiii, who conceives tlu' 
tt'im F)i itanina to havt' lieen lornied from the ('ellit; 
Ih/( (laonti-^ that is, ])ainted jieoph—the name, he 
savs, wlueh “ the iMuenu'iaii (hdhe t'ohmx,’’ on 
iheir arrixal, bestowed upon the wild natives of 
Scandinavian exiiaetion whom thev lound in pos¬ 
session of dll' eouiilrv. Whitaker a<l\erls to the 
application of the w 01 d Jynl m the sense ol painted ^ 
iT Is the saiiu' woid, lu' ohserNC'-, with />/'//,’ or 
/wTr/m/z, the name still e.iven to liis tartan jilaid 
hv the Seoleh lliyhhuider, and siLiiifxmu propi'ily 
a u'artiienl. tuatked with divided 01 \ at leyatetl eo- 
Imii's 'I'hi' anonvmous authoi, itl-i^ol tlie lately 
puhhsheil volume entitled “ liritanma after the 
KoiiiaUs,” (die woik ol a seludar and a iiian of 
talonijwho i'iipt^ however, toUivemon' charity 
for his own erolehi'ts than imyhl lu' expected honi 
hjs eoiileniiit fur those ol' otlun people,) slremmusly 
maintani* the deilxa^ion ol' the name Bnttm tioma 
V/elsli, and, as he eonetives, old Bnlisli,word sig- 

li:i9, wiitiDiit :uiv M<‘W to Oil' I'siahlisliTTirnt of tin-- «iiL:?('<!li‘(t 

that tlio li-iin liiiliii iiicau-, inn^ioilv, Uu* lu-il pcuple, or (he 

(.‘mininnVs, .IS Ilf I'Xiaaiiis It Tins finilict would ho hflloi acfountfil 
lor upon till- sup|)Oiitioii ol Uio .icUial acpa^itioii id the two couutiiefi 
liv llio mwivciiliou ul thu se.i. 
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jx'tiitti’d. litv/'tiii, tu‘ 

bis iiiilborilv IS of II" \MMv.bl, bus, in'vc ilbolcss^ 
tlio iiicnl. of simuisMii; tbi^ tnic,(l\ 

Tlirvc ("111 b" lilllc ilimlit ibiit Lbc clciiu 111 Inn 
in (intuiiiiiii IS till' linin’' m" nt v,Inch -ni' fiinl Iniiii- 
ill^ll]llllt "1 1111111} "ihi r niiiin's of c"!iiiti ii s, 

liolli iiiiric|it IIII'I mole ill, such a. M.iiii i-lnii-iii, 
A!|iii-l iii-iii, Eiisi-tan-iii, l\ii!-(l’'-hill, Ahilnni*- 
laii, Kii/is-tiiil, Eyinisjhiii, Hiinl"--Ian, iVc It 
a]i|u'itis I" siciiih iiu'i.l} 11 lainl "I riiiiiil 1 \, ihsiiyh 
''it 1- lml,v.c '"('111liMlinl 111 that si Use irt ail}' 
cs 'Mini' iliali'i't ol till' Ct'lli'', and l"i iiii} lliiiiL; llial 
is Liiiii.ii, It iiri\ iilhn i'll l»a U’.’Uy /tnmjic, |n'o]ili', 
n-'siia'n'-li'il h\ Sii' W ill ain 'iict'iaiii. Jh ml, laa.am, 
is till' ('('III ■ Icrin fill I'll, or iiirhil ri’ii' ra.IK ; so 
tbal ISi'iMl-lan, ol, as sinootlicd dimii 1 } llic 
( Jrcchs and l{■lllla!l -, lii iliiniiiii, siaiiilii's alliiacllii i 
the nichil (.r lin land - an (']>)llii'l wliicli winild be 
iiatni ill I ) r-ton ("d ii|iiiii ill" coiiiil i \, fnini ihri'ir- 
ci^iii'l.'iK ('."I nliicli il |iiiiliijJ^ly fiisl liccaiiic known 
In oliii'i nation-. Tlic inciniina: ol the iiaiiic is 
("s.'i'llx lbc lanic u ,tli llial of llic (ii'cak Cassi- 
1 ,'i'id " 1 , liv whi'-li alone tbe liiilisli islands were 
kn^.'w n 1.1 ! leiodotiis 

II If lb',' li'.u'C-oi an oi.Linnl (leltie ]io|Milation 
are stdl lo ha liniiid oval |t|i' L’U'iiler iiorlion ol tbe 
sontli of I’ll, I,on, sill'll Irii es aie niueb more 
abiiiidani, and inora di-tinetly li'Cible, oxer llie 
whole of lii'bind. The aiieieiil lopoa|'a|ibi('al no¬ 
ne, if'hit lit;" ol llial eii'iiili \ is e \eliisi vel v (,ell le, as 
the ;-|ieeeb ol a lar"e propoihon of ihe iiC'iple still 
eoiiliniU's lo h(‘. .1 t'eila' r,iee, iheielore, niii'-t 

eitiier have forineil th" or eiinil jiopiilalioii of llie 
eonniiv, or nin-l liaxe lii",'ome its predominani 
pftpjiibiilion 111 \eiv aneient linies. M lienee was 
tins race del i\ed 'i 

The 11,Million il In-loiy |)ieser\ed aniona lin- 
Irish p'ople make- lb" isbnnl lo have been pos¬ 
sessed b\ llirc" iiahon-. in sne-'.'-'-ion - lbc Fir- 
bolas, lbc Tniilli de Daiiaii'-, and ihe Milesiaii'., oi 
Seol;—ihe hisl-ni' iitioned "t e hniii il re]iresenls a.- 
llie pioitenilors ol the ]iiecol ( elhe popnl.i''on. 
The (pie-tion ol who these laees weie lai-' eiv. ii 
oeeiisioii 1,1 endless eontrox( rsV. Wlail iseeilam 

that bolb the Ibibolas and the Tiiiith de 1 ),mails 
existed 111 till' eoiinti V XX itliin xxhal may be piop'. ily 
called t.he hisloi le period Tbe |•’lrholi:s are yeni'- 
rdly believed lo have been a liehie colony or in- 
Viidiiie band ; and lbc Tuath d,' Dairins a S.-aiidi- 
iiaviaii |I'Opb'. Another tlieoi \, lioxxever, makes 
the laller, and not the AI ilesiaiis, to be Ihe Cellie 
peo|ile, Ir.'iin.xxlioni baxe descended ibe meat bulk 
ofihe in'eseiil'popnhil'on ol tbe island. 

There eonie to iis throut;b the lonij, iiiulil of the 
past many slraiieie t;hmni('rni"sol an evtiaordinaiy 
eivib/ation exisli'i'iy m lieland 'in 'xi xerx remote 
antiipiily, ,nid of a xvidi'—pread renown xxlneli tbe 
island liiid once eii|o\ed as a ]ie('iiliail}-fa\our('d 
seal of letters, tbe ails, and ri.liai'in. ThftI diirii^ 
u eonsiilerable iiortion of the period wbieli xxe ate 
aeeiistomed to ('all the dai k attes, the lialit of learn- 
iiitr and pliilosopliv contiifned lo shine in Ireland 
after il had been i*jitiiii;uisbcd tliruiigbuul iill'tlie 


rest of ('liiisl'iidoin, allhotieli so .yniaitable ti^i'i't- 
eimistanee has been hitle yotieed by most oftlie 
Instoriaiis of modelII I.unnie, must he regarded as 
I a fact ii'i well estahlnlnd as any otbei belonyiiiM 
to that period. From about the lieyiiiinnt; ol the 
seventh till towards tine close ol llie eielilli eeii- 
liii y, 1 1 eland, nndei the name ol .‘'cot ia,\x as iindoiibl- 
cdlv tbe reeoeni/.i d’eenire and bead ol Ivuropeaii 
seliolarshi|) and eivili/ation Ibis is abundantly 
•[iioxed by tbe te.-limony of eontenfpoiary xxriters in 
other countries, as well as bv the reinaiiiiiiM works of 
the earlv llieoloitnuis and philosophers ol ( lirislian 
Irelaiid Vneimelves. But loin; before tins ('hi i-l laii 
eivihzation, Iheie wotild seem to have been an¬ 
other period, when the aits existed in ibal eoiiiili} 
111 a lii'cb slate of ailvaiieenient, in the iiialsi 
suiroiindiiiM harbarisni. 11 theie xxeie no olbei 
ex idenees oi this tlian tbo-eextraordiiiar y eteel i"iis, 
the Round Tow ers, \\ hieli are still loiiiid standme 
III so manx places, tbe iiileienee would not b,' 
easilx lesisp'd. The arM'innenI ihiixed liom tlie-e 
huildiiiMs IS very slioit and direct. W e hax'e i x i- 
denee wbieli eaiiiiol be (piestioned, nol mdx ol 
their existeiiee in tbe Iwellth eeiitnix, but ol tlieii' 
ereat aiilnpiitv even a! that dale, iiiialdii'' ( am- 
hreiisis, who then xisiled Ireland, des'iiiics liiein 
111 such leriiis as show Ibal the in iiior} ol ibeii 
oriMiii had h(en ahead} loii"' losl amoiiM the peo- 
jih'i I f, as has been supjiosed by lome wnlei'r, 
tliev had been erected by the Danes, who oeeipned 
])iirt of the island two or Ibree eeiitiirii s beloie, 
this could not have been tbe case. But tbe no¬ 
tion that tlie Danes were llie ari'hit et- ol tbe 
Round Tow el s of Ireland is alloy iber mil liable 
on other erouiids. No siinilai stiiielures ale to he 
found, nor any tiaee ol sneb ex "i bax'iny existed, 
I'ltber 111 the iiatix e eoiiiili y of the D.ini's, or in any 
Ollier eoiintiy in winch thex ever oblainid a sellle- 
menl .N'av, in Ireland ilsclt, it is curious enoiiyli, 
tliat while Koiiiid Towels ale found in many parts 
ol tbe eoiiliti \ w hei e the. Danes nexer xvere, in other 
pints which these invaders are well known to have 
oeeiipied, there are none. Nor can these Rinnid 
Towels with any |irolmbility be loohed upon as 
Chi .slum inonuiiients ; there are no such biiihl- 
IIIM.- Ill aiiv other pari of Christendom, nor any- 
wliere, iiideeil, throiiyhoiil tbe westeiii world, if 
xxe except Senlland, winch, Iroin inany other evi- 
(hji’i's, appears lo have hcen in ])ait colonized 
fioiii Ireland. We are for.'ed lie,'t'elore lo ascend 
III search of their oriyin bexond the date of tbe 
establn liincnt of Christianity in ihe lalter country, 
w Iticli IS w 1 11 asex rtained to have taken jihiee in 
th',' tarly part of the lillh century. But lor some 
c.'iitiiries at ler.-t precediiit; that date there is cer- 
tainlv no icason to believe Jhat there exisled in 
In land any such superior eivilization or knoxviedee 
(,xf the alts as would aeeoiinl for the ere.'lion ol the 
Round Tow ers. On the contrary, it aupears ]iro- 
hahle, from all the factx,thal can he ciuleeted, and 
all the contemporary notiees that have efline dirxvn 
to ns, that at the time of the invasion, juniduring 
the oceupaliou of liriluin by the Rommu, thc’Irish 


u K‘ in liHU'li tlu* MiiiK' i^'Min-barbiiriiU'. cniHlil.ou 
willi llic 'I'liv- .Uvo civilr/atioii vi 

Irrlaml, llii'i'afuK', wlictbar uikU'I llu* ;aiii(‘, (»i, 
what IS liioic liki'U, \u;(h'r a {lilU'iXMit (ioniiiiaiit 
rac‘(‘, 1 k‘ h-r in a u't ninrc laanntr auti- 

jjuity. The onlv stmetiiv'^ that hav(‘ l)ccn an^•■ 
w here fouiul similar In the \ i ish Kimml 'Tow ei> are 
ill eeit.iin enuntiKs of tlu* remote ea>l, and es|>e- 
eialh 111 India and I’ei.ia. Tinswoulil seiin to in- 
dient(‘ a eonne\i<in lu'lween llu'sc* eonntnos and 
Ireland, the prolailHlity oT which, it has been al- 
tenijited to show, is eovrohorated by many other eoin- 
(“idences of laniiua^e, ofreliejon, andot eubtonis, as 
w(dl ashy tlu' voiia' oi tradition, and tlu* liu^ht, tlioiiyh 
faint and seutti'red, wdiieii is llivowu n|MHi tin* snh- 
)('<! hy the records of history. The jx riod of the 
first civilization oi liaTind tlnm woidd, under tins 
view, he jdaeed in theVaine eaily au’-' of the world 
wdiieli a))])ears to have wilnessial, in ihoM* oritaitul 
coimlries, a hi^lilv advanced eonduion of tha arts* 
and seienees^as well as Ihmrisliin.; institutions ol 
reliyduns and civil ])olily, whieii have also, in a 
siiniyir muTmer, decayed afid jiassed away. No¬ 
thing euikhe.morc certani than that the first period 

* lu most^i&Uuce* the c«t of « particular local object wiU Iiave 


o( huina'i ei\di/alioii is at any rate imieh nion* 
aiu'ient than tin' olde-t wiilteii histones we now 
jion-ess. d'lu' eivih/.ati(jn of Kiitjit was on the 
d 'l ime when Herodotus wrote ami lra\elled, ni'uilv 
tw entt-tliree eeiilnrii's a;j,o. 'riie vast arelntu tnral 
iHDimmenls ot that eonntry weie ot' veiierahh'an- 
tH[n!ly, even when his eys lieheld thi'in. 'I’lie eai-’ 
liest eivih/ation of Plueineia, oi Persia, and 
llindoslan, wa*, |'i‘rlia|e-, of still move aneiini, 
orie:m. We know that the mu iLiatiiiLi nation of 
lh(' IMuenieiaiis liad, long hefuie the time ol' Hero¬ 
dotus, estahlished llourisliing colonies, not uiilv in 
llie north ot Aliiea, hut also on (he ojijiosite coast 
ot .‘<])ain. K\ ('ll the fonmhUioii of May^i^ilh^, on the 
coast ol I'ranee, hy a (ireek ililonv, has not heen 
stat-'d hy any authority to hi' moi(‘ reeeiU tiian si\ 
hundred years hetyie the eoinme^ieemenl oi 
era, and there'are some reasons for hi’luwing a 
town to have heen (‘stalilished tlii'ie at a nmeh 
earlier da^'. Idie’je is, thei efore, no sui h inijiro- 
^lahility as is aj)t to sl*iiW' jieisons, not ei'iiveisant 
with sncIi investi'jations, in tlie sujiposition that 
Ireland also may have [)e<*n eoloiii/.ed hya civilized 
people at some very remote jieriu^. It seems, iu- 

efcrcDce U> itscxUUui; 8t.iU’, oxccpl wlicu othwwisy expreeaed.. 
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U) 1h* sonrcel}'otlu‘n\ iic ucooiiiit 
citluT to,’' lli(‘ Roiiu(l 'fowin's, (ir/o! llu, otlior vt lu's 
itiomonals of :i formerly advanced state oftlie 
arts -vemeh the eoiiiilry nIIII (ontains*-- l]u“ exICJisn e 
( iial-woi Ls and other Jiniiimj, ew.ivfilioiis wlneli 
iijipea! in vaiiou^ phua's, and the. manv aitieles of 
<»i'namenlal*\\oikmanshi]) in g(jld and sil\er wliieli 
]ia\e been lound in jdimtst every iiarfof the island, 
y,oneiall\ Inn K“d,dee)> in llie soil—all niKjUestion- 
'•.iht\ l)el<HiL:niL,.to a lime not eompreliended w^ithin 
thi“ raime of ilu' liisloi le-*]!!’!! 

It Is lemaikahle, and ma\ 1*.<‘ laiim as some, eon- 
(iriiiation (d’ the e\ ulenee atloided h\ eirciimslanees 
ol anolher kind Avlneli appear to iiKtieat(' a eon- 
iieMoii in veiv aneiiml limes hetween Ireland and 
the e.i>t, tlial neaiK all the knouledLiC of the eoiin- 
IrVol which \\(*riinl any tiaces in tlie (ireek and 
Itonian writer^ sicms to have heoj) (l(Tiv<d from 
oit’.eiiTal soineo. If the Orphic |MK‘m on the vov- 
am- of the sliij) Aiiio lie of the ui’O to yvlneli Jt has 
hei'ii assigned hy some of the ahlest critics, namely, 
fi\e hnndied \('ars before the V)irth of Christ, it is 
ihe’e that \\( hav(‘ the lirst mention of Ireiaml bv 
it''('eltie name. TlieM'riter speaks (if an islaml 
whieii !h‘ calls Icrnis, as situated somewliere in the 
Athuitie ; and, iVoin various passaLies of his poem, 
he is helio\'(‘d to have had mnehoflns information 
hoin the Jhucnieiane. He makes no mention of 
Ihivaiii. Herodotus, a century later, had tmly 
heard ofuie llntish islands liv tlie descriptive epi- 
tiiel of the (hts^iterides, <ii Ym Islands. Even 
Erat')-^!ieiu‘s, in i!ie third e(‘ntnty hefore Christ, 
appeal^ Mol to have been aware of llic CMstenec 
oC,lr', lam), aUhoiiah llie lAand is mentioned bv the 
name of leine, in a work attrihuted to Aristotle, 
and v\ Inch ha^ hemi j iipposisl to be at least of the 
aue of t'nt ))hil(i>op!a'i, w 111 ) lloni i-'hed in i)h‘ fouilh 
(■('iiUn V hrfm e the eonimeiieemenl of onr era.t Po- 
Ivhiu^, III the second ('<-n1nr\ heiore ('lirist, just no¬ 
tices Irolaiid On the othei haml, Ptoh‘lnv,A^ho is 
known to ha\(‘ composed Ins woik tiom materials 
eolleeted 1»\ the 'rvrian wrili't Marimis, ud\es us, in 
Ins (irouiiijihv, a nmre lull and accurate ae.coiint of 
1 1 ('land than of I bit a in. Anotlu'r \ cry curious notice 
of Ireland is that which has been preserved in the 
l/itiii ueoirniphieal ]»oein ol Ib'slus Avienus,awriler 
/,'l' the toiirlh century, hut who tells ns expressly 
that lie drew his iniormalmn on tlie siihjc'cl from 
the Punic n'cords. Avieims pves us the only ac¬ 
count which we pi^sscs^ of the voyage made by the 
('arlhaeipian naviuatm’ Himtlco to the seas nortli 
of the Ihllars* of'lliircides, at the same time that 

* Sci- (lu'^c rind <ah'T ai^iiini nf' to Ui*' cITt’et, coi»i(<u'I\ ilhis- 
lr-ilt'«|, lluiiiiili ,i|tj»lii-<l lo 111.' Ill iiiitmaiicMif ‘sornrv'iml \ .ir\ ini' liy]»()- 

tlicm*'', HI llic si’M’r.i! |np)lHM(n>ii'< ol (.ti‘iu‘iiil,V,ili.uifcy . I-ord Hos«i''s 

\’iiMiu atiDii of tlio Will III llio lO;;!!! lloiioinI'lirv I'loiul, l)i. 

V ill.Hiiun:i‘> i’hifmi'i.iii In-l.ituI, (r;inHl,\a*i! li\ the lilr j\lr. 11. 
O’lJiM'ii, Ml O’lliioui- lii;'My iH'.'ohioii'I and lo.iinod. Iiicra- 
vinii,ill\ i.iUti'i (aiKiiliil, w "I k 1(11 tlir IM.iiiid'I'owt'i-'(2nd ••(lit S\<i. 
I.(Hid. Isai ) , Sit \\ illi.iin ItcUiani’' (Jajd aifl C\ml)ri ^Smi, lliililin, 
lH,:i'. and llic lii'l udiimnol Mr.^Tlioiniis MoHiD'h Historj of lra-‘ 
).iiid(l2mo I,(Hid —a noik itol niorc di-liiii'iii'-ln'd tiytlio^o 

giar f(•(imposilton aliud) Mfii’ to lmv»' liocii OKpoctoil I'loni U'>(*ini- 
M.'iil .uitliui, limn l>v fxtonsno ermiiUon and vuiiud ami lubonoiiB re- 
tseaiHi. ' ^ 

■l* ]iiei Ktff/iiiv. Tfi(twritf*r sayi tbat in tlie «i“a l»i‘y(>nd tlio Til* 
larii of l!erciilc> (llie Siiailx of nibrnUarJurc two largo islandu, oalleil 
ilio linUsh lilaiids, Albion and loino. 


Tlaimo, whose IVrijdus has comeVlovvh to us, set. 
out in llu* opposite direction'trom the, same straits. 
These voyages seem to have hei'ii undertaken 
aliout n thousand years hefore our era. hi the 
uairalive e.iven hy A\ieini'-', whieli is a veiy slight 
ski'tch, the islands with which the (airtha<;nnans 
w ere wont to trade aiK' designated the (I'hti ummdes, 
hy w'hieli name is suppos'd! to liave been meant the 
Seilly Islands and two days’sail from thesi' is 
phu'cd, w'hat is said to liave been called hy the an¬ 
cient^, tlie Sacred 1 sland, and to he inlialnted hy 
the nation of tin' Hihevni. The island ihnsde- 
serihed there can he no douhl is Ireland. Ni'ar, 
eithei to the Q^stnnnnules or tlie island of the lli- 
henii (it is not very clear wliich is intended), i-' said 
to extend tlie island of the .Vlhmnes, that is, Ibi- 
tain. 

TIh' existence (»f tm abode of sea nce and (lie 
arts, and the si'at probably also ol .«oine -liaiiee and 
mysterious reli<rion, jdaeed in tin' niabt of the 
waters of the farthest W’cst, and withdrawn from all 
the r(*st ol the civilized world, could haidly ha\(‘ 
failed, liowever obscurely and impeih'elh lla* tale 
mi^;lit Imve been rumoured, to make a ))nw<'ihil 
imjiression njion tlie fancy ol' the nnae:inative na¬ 
tions of antxjuitv Some speculators ha\e been 
disposed to Iraei' to the Ireland of the pi imevai 
world, not only tlie legend of the famous island of 
Atlantis nu'ntioiH'd hy Plato and otlier writers, Imt 
also tlic still earlier fables of the Isle of (hdvp-o, 
and the Ilesjicrides,andthe I'orlunali; Islands, and 
tlie Idysian Fields of Homer and otlier am ienl 
]>oets. “The fact,” ohser\es Mr. Moori'^-f ‘Mliat 
there existed an island de\ote(| to reliuiou> Tile"- in 
tliesc rcLiions, has been intimated bv almo'-t all the 
(xreek w rih'i's w h(( liavi'treated ot them; and the 
)»osition in (^'crv instance assigned to it, an^weis 
]>eri'eetl\ to ihul ol heland. Pv Plutarch d is 
stated that an en\ov desjiatehed by the Fm|)eior 
(dandius to ex])lo!e the British Ish's, found, on an 
island in the neiudihourlmod of Jb'itiiin, an onh r 
of maiii aeconnted iioly hy the peo])le ; and m an- 
otlur work of the same writer, some, fahuloiis won- 
(h'l's are related of an island lyiipi; to the west of 
Jb'itain, the inhahitanls of which w('i'(‘ a holy race ; 
wliile, at the same time, aeounexion lietwei'ii ihi in 
and (Juiihas'c is indistinelly iniimaUd.” In a 
passage winch Strabo hasextracied from an ancient 
i:eo^ra])h(‘r, it is expressly stuti'd tliat in an island 
iK'ar liritain sacriliees were offi'red to Ceres and 
Prosei])im', in the same manner as at Samolhruci',’ 
in llic Kt)can,the celebrated isle where tlie Iduvni- 
cians liad establislied tlie Cabiric or (hielire wor¬ 
ship, that is, the adoration of the sun and of lire, 
winch tliey a^ain ap])(‘ar to l^ive ri'ceived from the 
Pel sinus. “ Fr(uu the words of the geographer 
quoted by Strabo,” continues Mr. Moon', “ coin- 

liiiuarwiili all tlie other evideuec adduced, it may 
he inferred that IrelamHiadbeeomcthc'^amolhraee, 
as it were, of the weatern seas; that thither the 

* a curious intcrpTetatlon of lliis name in Pa<i ics’S Celtic He- 
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Ciil)lrl(‘. luul Itccu wiiftod liy tlie Cfuiy olo- 
liizciN oi lluU. region ; hiuI ll\at, as the mariner 
used, ‘>11 ^'i>^ (leparture iVom tlic Mctlilerraiiean, to 
breathe a piaver jn the Sacred Island of the I'.ast, 
so 111 th(‘ seas la'voud tlu; Pdlars, he fouixl anotluT 
Sacred Islaml, where, to th(‘ same tutelary deities 
ol the deej), his ^o^\s and thanks weie utlered on 
his safe arrnal.” 

Put tli(“ most c^:»ious ol' all tlie legends preserved, 
hv tlie ciassicid \m iters, which have been sujuiosed 
to ailiide to lielaiid, is tlu' account i^iven liy Dio- 
doiUS Siculus of the Island ol the lly|aThoreaus, 
on the aullioiity, as he sa^s, ot several ni\estii;atois 
of ant i([Uitv, and especially ot llecatams, an author 
who is believed to have tlounshed in the sixth i-cn- 
tiii\ belore (nir eia. Tlie island, in tlu* lirsl ])hie(‘, 
is stateil to lie in lluvoci'an ovci a^alnst (hud, and 
under llu‘ arctic jade — a ])osition at’Teenn^^ with 
that a-'siuned to Ireland by Strabo, wlio describes it 
as siluatcil bevond Dritain, and as scarce habitable 
lot cold. It is allinned to lie as larL,a‘ as Sicily, 
which is a suiricicntly correct esUmate of the size 
o! Iielaiid d'he sod, the narrative ^oes on to say, 
Is so ni h and innlful, and the climate so temperate, 
that there are (wo crops in the ycai. Mention is 
then made oi a lamous lempb-ul rouml lbnn,whie}i 
u.iv here ens'led for the service ot Apollo, wliom 
the mhaluianls woishipped above all other i^ods, 
his mother Lalona havim? been hum in the island. 
ll(‘ii“ st'ems to he an evxlent re1ereu(H“ to the 
Hound 'Foweis, and the C'ahirie r( liu;u)n, of which 
lhe\ wm'v in all prohahibtv the temples. 'I'lie le- 
niainder ol the aceoimt contains appanml allu¬ 
sions to thcAsdl of tlie inhahilanls in phivni;; on 
the liai p, and to ihen KnowlcdLO- <d astionoiny, a 
stiidv which has alwavs hcmi associated w ilh tlie 
worsiiip of the sun. I jam the su])pos)tiun that 
this lel.ilioii relers (o Ileland, the tamoiis Ahai is, 
who IS said to hav<“ come troiu the llyperhoreuiis 
on an end>ass\ to Athens, six I’cutunes ladori.'the 
coiiimeueeiueiit of tlie (’hristian era, and ol wluise 
learnul^ ami neeompbshments so many wondertul 
stones are told by various authors, would he an 
Irishman. ■* 

'riiese, and oilier scemiiu*' indications ot an ori- 
enlul connexion Itave appeared so irrcsislihle to 
man\ of the ahh'st and most lalxirions iinpiireis 
into the antiquities of 1 reland, that, howe\ervu- 
riously they may have ehoscii to sluqie their theo¬ 
ries in regard to suhordiiiatc details, they have 
i*iuud themselves oldiLted to assunu' an early eolo- 
mzation of the eountrv by som(‘ peo])le of the east, 
as t!u“ leading ])rinciple of their invesln^alious. 
\Vhat(‘ver (piestioii thcTC may he, however, as to 
who this people were, it is agreed on all hands that 
they were a people s])C!iLlving the juesimt Jrish lan- 
guau;e. The piquilar tradition, w hich makes the 

• For ;i mors oxfiiniii.ilion of llio ii;iir.>li\c iii Dioilonia 

Siriiliis, Bi‘i‘D'lUion’-s Himiid 'FiWt-rs.^iniin iv iui<l wmi- ToI.uhI, 
liowfvor, ri)nc'*i>^« lli« inlaud of tho liypcrlxiroaiH to bo “ thi* jfioat 
Hlmid af Lowo aiiil llMros, with its ftj>i)i'Vi<l;m< s. lUid tlio nilj.u-cul 
isl.md ol Skyiv ' it> tbo Hobiidos. of Uic DiuidH, p. loo, &<: ) 

J)avj«‘s Ih d(M'f(ledl^ of opinion that U was (Jical Britain. ^(XOtk lit*- 
•oniclicb, f^l-lOO-M^Hl’Apppndix. 511), ) There a cmiuus article 

ou Abaiis nwbayle’s DicUonuiy. 
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Milesians gr Seids to have 1»een a Sevthiau colony, 
considers lljtiin nevertheless to he (iacl, or. (buds. 
(h)lonel Vallaneey, w ho in his latter da\s adoptnl 
the hypothesis tliut the orminal l^^]l pcopU'vt^tc a 
colony of hido-Sevthians, and denied tliat tiny 
weie eitfier (bmls m (h its, livaint.lined at tlu! same 
tii^ie that the Irish wasimta (Jallic oi (leTlic Immue. 
Mr. O’Brien,*who dc(hiei;s lli^' lush populatmn 
irom IVt'sia, makes the Ir^h tdh^ve hi'cn the an- 
eienl Jaimnam' of that comilry.j^ I'lyidU, Sii Wil¬ 
liam Belham and otliers, v'-hose system is that In¬ 
land was colonized h\ the. Plueniciaus, contem^ that 
till' ancient rhieiiician or Ihiiiic lanyuaye was the 
same with the modem I rish, and hold themselves 
to he able to muk(* out that point from tlu' ii'inaiu^^ 
ol It which we yet jiossess lii ^>ai(icuhu, thr\ 
siqiply, by llu' aid of the Irish tongue, an inlerpie- 
taliou ot the celebrated scene in Ihinic, in tin* 

IMmuhis” of Plautus, whicli has at least a \( w, 
mqio.sinir ]dausihility.t “The couqih'te identilv 
of the IMuriiician and Irish lanyiumes,” ohscrves 
Sir William Betham, “ e.xplams, makes ]>alpal hq 
and elucidates, not only the liistory am) ^eoi;rapii\ 
ol Liinqie, hut most ot tin* ancient maritime worlTi', 
and m fact removes evt'ry dillieully to the acqune- 
ment ol' eoireet notions of the iwents of the eailiesl 
times.” * 

'rhere can Ik' no doubt, it may he here ohsm’ved, 
that the Irish is a (Adtic toneiie, and cg'enii.flK 
the same with that w'hieh was aiieieiith spoken hv 
the chiet part of llu' jiopidation both ol (Jaiil and 
ol the soulli of Biitaiii. ('olonel \ a! aiuei an 
others who have doubled or <leiiie<l llii'- idmititv 
have l)C(m misled h\ takimi; it lor Lvanted thal»tb' 
line reju'esi'utalive ol tlu' (’'‘llie toii<;ne of tlie an 
eumt Billons and (buds is the imxlem Wh-lsh, 
wloeh, as we shall pu'seiitlv havi'oeea-'ion l.i^noliee 
more ])artieul<uIv, appeals iiadly to he a diderenl 
hmu'iiai^e ultoc’ether. 

It may also he renuuk-'d that there does not ap- 
])ear to la* any irreeoueilahle diseoidanee !ii‘lweui 
the two ])nnei])al imulern theoiu's on the suh|ee|. 
of the am'K'iit conneMon (*f Iiehiml wiiii lh(‘ Past, 
nainelv that w Inch attributes the colonization ot tin* 
eonutrv to the Plui'ineiims, and tloil w Im h deduces 
the piaiple, toLti'lhei with their laneuaye ami iheir 
ridiuion, Iroiu Peisia. It is far Ironi mipiohahle 
tliat the Phaniieia'ns wen* oiiennallv a Per.-ian peo¬ 
ple. Tlie ancient writers eenerallv hiai Icslimonv 
to the fact tfial the district called I’ineiiicia, a! tiic 
extremity of the Mediterranean, was not t^eii on- 
Ltmal seat.. They seem to iiav^' loiii>l then way 
thither from some eoimtrv lartlier to tlie easi or the 
sontli-east. IIer<Mlotiis makis them to have 1 eeii 
C'hald.'eans, aijil )'lraho Inanes fhem inmi the 
nemhhoiirhood of the IVrsian (bdf. Their loli- 
e:iou, as has been already observed,a]))iears to have 
• * . 

'I'hc uU*ntily‘■'f lb<‘iX'Uic pc#])lt* aixi tbi- I’c isi.n.^. iikId) iIk- 
Cl'lllC llini I'ciB.JUi l.ua.niaxi-'*, l-. also < iniKiili-i<-.i b\ l^•li(.ll^K■l .!> 
.idtnilliii;' ot no doubt. Si'c Inn 1! ia('ur da- I'cl'cs 

I 'I'lus inli'i prc.-tiition i". In il pig)h'.lit’d b^ tIn- bOo l b'lii-i i] Vnl 

lancoy, by wboin, boucvci. it to b.oi’ ... <il)t,mi'‘<l, 

though Unit fact Was Hot arknowledgod, fr'gn a itnunisciijit of an 
liibh scholar of tlic u.uue •>! N<Mclit.ui. It is given in tlie most com¬ 
plete Ipnn in till VV. Bethaui’s tj.iel unit Cjiubo, pj». itU-i3^. 
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l)oeii tlic same (’abiric or (Jiicbre \V(iR>bi[> avhicU 
]>re\ail(v{l amoii^ ibe iiiicient J^'D^jans.o 

The popular (ladltioii bruius tlu'])rop:eiiitors of 
the I'lcoplc of Ireland iinmediatel\ iVoiu Spain, 
making that eountrv one ot the prniei))al re>tin;i.- 
jtbieo oli ibi'(iaelie ol^Mlle-lan race in llnnrjiro- 
ure-^-' from tin* T'hi> \ k-w abo m oiild sutli- 

eienllv bannoi,n/.e u iUi l*!u‘ Mip])oslth')n that Ireland 
^\ as nnU'hli d jbr its eai’hest ei\ ili/.ation and its lan- 
miaee 1o the'Flueiu’-eians, wlio had settleiiu'Mlv m 
^oain,and are exj)ressW slatial bv Slralio and other 
ancient writers to h;iV(‘ earned on a tradiin^ inler- 
eonrse iioin \erv renioti' times A\idi thelbili-li 
Islands. d'h'‘ Irish traditional hi'loiv, Iiowomt, 
ij js to be olisei ved, bnnL:> the Spanish eohmi/.eis 
ol’the ronnliv not Iroin (iades, as hub Strabo sp-aiks 
oTas th(‘]daee fioin wlii'b tiu' \o\a'ie-, to lintain 
were ehudiv made, but tiom (ialli-aa, at the oppo¬ 
site e\tremitv of Spam. Ihirtienlar mention is 
made ol' a buhthousi- w bub stood in the neiebbmn- 
hood oi' the poif now ladled C-orunna, and wu'of 
;:re!i( service in the na\ I'iation between that coast 
and Irelano ; and a reminkablc eonieidenee has 
bd('n noticed between this ])ait ol the tradition 
and an acoiint by ,1'bhiens, the (osino- 

praplier, ot a !oit\ jiharos, oi buhthoiivc, staiul- 
iinr lormerU on tlie sea-eoasi ol (ddlnna, and, as 
ins exjiresstons set m to implv, set vim.* as a beaetm 
in %he. (\'U‘'iion of Ibitam. \\hate\er may bi* 
ihonuhl, indeed, ol’tlie shaie that eit.hei the Idueiii- 
ciaiis or some ollun east('rn jU'oph' niav ha\{‘ Itad m 
eolonuiinij; Indand, or at least in eommnnieatuiL'’ 
to the country its eailu-st ei\ili/ation and leh^ion, 
lUtlc doubt can h(‘ (nit('llame<l that the ereat body 
of the Cellie ])rn”emlm‘s of its pic'-tml population 
was (hTi\e(l, not, a'' m the ease <if' Ibitam, irom 
(laid, but fioiti Spam, ^'vel) some ol the Ibiltsh 
tribes, as W(‘ h uc' alreadv hmfe(l, wete jirobably of 
Spunisb extraelioii. 'I'aeitus, as lias been observed 
aliove, eonjeetnres that the Sdnres, w ho mliahifed 
the soulli of Wales, had com-* from Sjiain, from 
their swarthy (•omitenanees, their euiled'bair, and 
tile position of the disliiel in wliteh they ilwelt, 
faeiii'x that ('oimliy. IrL'laiid, from its position, m 
like inamier, otlered llu' most intiline field for the 
oeenpation of colonists from the saiiu^ <piar1er, 
.Many of the names of the iineient Irisli tribis, as 
re(a)rded In- IHoleinv, are the sunie witJi tlio'c of 
tribes formin”: part of tbe Spanish ])o]nilat]on. 
“ So itiTsistible, Mub'cd,” observes Mr. Moote, 
“ is tlx'^.fo^ee of tradition in favoiir of a Spanisii 
roloni/.atioii,* tliat ^cvi't V new projiounder of an 
livjiothesis on tbe std>jeet is Ibieed to admit this 
event as ])art of bis scheme. Tims Jbichanan, 
in snp])osin^ eobinies to have passed from (bud to 
Irolaml, contrucsto carry tliem (ii>t to the west of 
Sjiain ; tuid the learned Wdsh antujitar), lyhnyd, 
who trai-es the oriirin of tin.* lush to two distinct 
roiireCH, admits one ol those jirimilive sonnas to 
have lieon Sjianish. in the same manner, ti late 
writer,* who, on aeeonnt of tbe rtmiarkable simi¬ 
larity which cxiets between bis eonntry’s Round 

I’yjmlar Ilistmj of Ireland, 1>y Mi. Wlnm, I’.irl I. 


'I'owers and tlie Ihllar-teinjiles of Mazandeian, 
tlediiees the oriein of the'lijsb nutum from the 
banks of tin* (.'aspiaii, yields so far to the current, 
ot aiu'ient tradition, as, in eonduetim'' bis eolonv 
trom lianto tlie w est, to yive i1 Spam fni are-l- 
ine-plaee. Ib’en limc'-, one of the most aeiiti'of 
tho'-(' writers who lane conihaled flu* Milesian pr<‘- 
teimons of tlu* Irish, v('t bows to the universal \nice 
•ot liadilion in that country, whif^lj, as lie says, jie- 
reniptonly declares in fa\our ol a e'ihuu/.a !mui bom 
S]i.iin.” ^ 

At I lie same time, us Mr. Muore has elsewlu-re 
remaiked, there are sntlieient euilenee*' that (tolliie 
Inbev irom (leimanv liava* < Ifeeted seltlement'' in 
Ireland as well us tlu' ('(‘U*' (lom Sp.mi. 'I’Iik 
would be pioMil bv Phib-nu's maj> of the cmiiitiv 
filone, inwhieli tlien* aie seiefd tnbes sefdown 
whose names eleari) nulie.Ue them to have bem of 
'’IVntonie orie;in d’lu're is e\erv reason to lielu-vi', 
indeed, W(' shall lia\e ocea'in-i i-i sliow m ibc 
siujiu'l, tliat the most famous of all the Irish Iribes, 
the Seot-^—a peo|)le who 'veeni to ha\(' e\eiiliiallv 
I'stablislied a doniinum over all the o(!u‘r laecs in 
llu“ island,—wereiioi Cell*', l)Ut (lei niaii’^ or (Jolhv. 
Notw'ithstaiidiin; these im\lni('.«, liowever, the ma^-v 
ol tlie jiopulalioii leniained e-M‘nl:all\ (h'ltie, a,v n 
had h('en Iroin llu* (ir-'t ; and s«> t hofouehlv w as I he 
(‘ollic ebaiarier impies'^od upon and worked into 
tlie w lade b('ina oi the nalmii, that it specdilv fused 
down, and a''Sini>lnti',l e\ei\lliine; !oieii;ti w'lth 
which It CfUne ill Contaei. ‘Mleannot hut he re- 
Ltaided as a remarkable le^nll,” obveivi'^. Mi. 
Mooli*, ‘Mhal. while, llie eyiih'iiee aildneiil 
stroii'.'lv leslilies, th inanv ol ilu* loiruiii tribe*-: that 
ill turn jios'^esscd ! bis |v|anil w i i e (iotbie, llie irreal 
bull': of tlie nation itsell', its laimna^e, cliaKieter, 
and institutions,should ba\e lemained so free boni 
eban<fe ; llial (wen the eomjuermjj; tribes them¬ 
selves should, om* alter uimtlu'r, have U'coini* 
minu,lcd wiili the eeiu'ial mass, h'avmLi: onlv in 
those few Teutonic words, wlneli are found mixed 
up with the native Celtic, any vesture oftheir one'* 
scjuirate ('xistenee. Tlu* fuel evidenllv is, llial, 
Ionic before tlu* ju ried when tliese Sevthie nivadei.« 
first Ix'^ati to arrive', theie had already jioured, 
from the shoies ol tlie Atlantic into the eomitry, an 
fdnindant Celtic jiopuhiLion, which, tliouich hiil too 
ready, from tlie want of concert and coalition, 
winch has ever characterized tliat race, to fall a 
w('ak find ('asy prey to successive hands of adven¬ 
turers, was yet too numerous, as well as too deeply 
iinbiH'd with another stioni;- Cellie characlcnstii*, 
attacbnient to old habits and projndice's, to allow 
even coiKjuerors to innovate materially either on 
their l!ii)”uaicc or their nsai^^.s.’^ -f 

According to Sir William Hetharn, the jirojier 
(Adtic name of Ireland is imt, as eommonlv 
stat(‘d, lb-in, but Ibre, of wliich Jynn is the i;eni*- 
live, and which is pronounced jirecP^ely as lar, a 
word still in eominoiiHiK', and siyniifyi«[r tin* -svcsl, 
tlie end, cverythinc: last, Ix'yond, the extiv'rnitv. 
So, he observes, we find by the Periphis (ji\llanno 

• Ilistojyof Ireluiid, i. 18. ‘ j iCu. j. tjS. 
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lliat. the Phfiniioian Kettl(*nu*)it on tlic west 
‘coast of Africa w’as'callcil (jcrnc, ])roiiomic('(! 
Kcnic, or llcrnc, 1 cinu, tlic samt* word with Kriii. 
Slraho also tcih ns that the proinontorv fonniii'i: 
the most wolciu ]>onit on the coast of S])aiii was 
called leriK?. lerne and Jcniis are ainom^ llie 
foiins which tile (a'ltic name oj lielaml assume^ in 
the ]ia^'es of tlie («reck and Roman authors, 'rhe 
sanu‘ oru;inal without douht, also j^iven ns e ti* 
the forms Juvernia ami Hibernia, and to the (‘oin- 
inon Latin names for the |>eojile lliberni and 
lliheniiones. The derivation ol the Celtic name 
of Iiidand Irom a woid siiiiiifyimj; tlie extremitv, 
or the remotest point, is us old as the time of 
(’ainden. 

It is an important part, liow( ver, w'c ouii,ht to 
not(“, of Mr. ()’I>ri(wi’s theoi V, that this name is 
neai Iv the same w ol d with Iran, the old and still 
th('nati\(' nanu' of Persia. Iran, he says, means 
the ,Sa; red Land, and Inn the Saereil Island. Jn 
siippoil of i'll' e\[danatioii he (|U<ite''a slalenu'iif 
by Sir Joim Mah'olni, to tin' (“Ifeel that he had 
been told l.\ a leaiiK'd I’eisian llial Lir or Per sm- 
nilied in tin- Pahhui, (>v conit dialect of Persia, a 
belu’vei, and that that ^^a■^ the root of llienanie 
of 1 h(‘count I \. 'The uniform spcdline: of Krin,or 
I nn, in the oldest manuscripts, acemdmi^ to Mr. 
O’Hrien, is Linn 

111. 'File most aiieiimt name by w Inch tlu' novlli- 
ein ])ar( tif Jbitain was kiumii, appears to have 
been Caledonia. We ha\e no evidence, however, 
that this name was in use amoiui the inhahilants of 
the eounliv themselves. It seems to haviMKen 
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nent immediately o])])ositc to it, namelv, tlic north 
of wliat wai«then^calleil (Jermanv, meludni^ mo- 
di rn Holland and *l){mmark, and als(j Norway and 
Sweden, or life region anciently ('om])iel»‘ml(Ml 
under the general name ol SeamlmaMa Taeitus, 
as aireadv noticed, exjiressl;^ tells ns that-lhe rnl 
hg ir and biu lionesofthe (adedoniansasserted their 
(h'l man ori^ifi. 1 ( tins viiwv bg correct, the earliest 
oecupaiits of the North iff Biatayi were a pc'ojile 
not (|l Celtie, hut of 'rtmtonie^-ace. 

In tlu'latei <lays of tluk Roman domination lli^' 
name ('aledoiiiaiis a))])ears to have Liraduall_\ fallen 
into disiis!', ajid in their stead the Piets appear on 
the scene. l‘.\(‘vvlhiiui e(mne(‘t('d wilii the Piets— 
iheir name, their lim,i’nau(‘, their oi i^in, their liiial 
histoiv—has la-en made the subject ol loiie, and 
(“ueer coiilioversy. Jbil it may nbw be said to iie 
agna il on all hands that, whether we arc- to eonsi- 
d(‘r tluan a- havnitiC been (iothie or CVltie, l^ie 
Piets were realK of t!ie same, slock with the Cah'- 
doiiiaiis. 

'The Piets art* numtiom'd for the first linu* tthoiil 
tlu* heeiiinmi; of the fourlti <“entnrv, by Liimt'iiiiis, 
the author of a PaiieirMie on the lempmui (hfli- 
stiUitiiie, who speaks of the (Caledonians as heini^" a 
trihi* of Piets: (’aledoiies abitpie Pieli-- the ('ale- 
domans ami tlie other Ibet^—-is his i*\pr«‘ssioii. 
About a eeuturv lattT vXinmianus Marcellimis de- 
sei dies the Piets as diviihal into two nations, irflie 
Dicaletlones, or, aeeordim; toanotla r readme, |)eu- 
ealetloiies, and the Veeturioiies. I’pon this pa^- 
Sciiic, a late writer, who holds that hnlh ihe^Cale- 
domaiis and tlu* Pietswt'ia* (.^ells, ohst'rves—'J’he 


that which was emploved to designate them b\ tlu* 
sonllH'i ii Britons, from w horn no douhl the Romans 
learned it. (.'aoill siunihes wood in (’cltie, as 
^•dXoi’,/ru/on, (which appt ars to he the same word,) 
does 111 (Jrei*k ; and tlie (ailedonii of the Roman 
writers has been supposed, with much jirohalulitv, 
to he nu'rcly a (lassical transformation of C’aoill 
daoin, literally, the people ot tlic woods, or tlie 
wild ])coplc. The ineanin^^ of the term, indeed, is 
cxacllv cx])resse<l by the modern word oira//e?, 
in Freueh saur(i(j(?\y in lluliaii the on- 

giiiul of which is tbc Latin a wood. 

If it eoiild be sbowii that the northern Britons 
of tlie time of the Romans called themselves (Jah*- 
doniaiis, or Caoill daoin, this ciTCumstance would 
alibrd some evidence tiiat they were a Celtic ]ioo])le. 
But the name in itself, If the commonly received 
•nterpretation of it be correct, does not Ji])])ear to 
be one which a people w’ould be very likely to 
ad()j)t as their national ap])ellation. Notwithstand¬ 
ing this probably Celtic name, therefore, by Avhich 
they were know n to the Romans and to the soutli- 
ern Britons, the Caledonians may not luivc been a 
Celtic race. 

As the south of Britain was in all proljabihty *j 
cliiehy pcojffcd from Gaul, and Ireland chiefly 
from Sjiain, so it has beeff conjectured that the 
inaiii^ source of the original population of North 
Britaiiy wfas in like manner the part of the conti- 

^ ^ Tlw Boutt(?TowevB, chap. ix. 
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term I)cii<alctloih'.s is attended w ith no dillicyilty . 
])n<:luinilIdaoin sigiiiric>, in the Gaelic lanmiacc*, 
the real or Lremiim* inhabitants of tlu* wooiL. /b/, 
proiiounceil short, sieinlies ftla(k ; hut pron^unei'd 
long, signilics 7 ru/, (ji-nunie; and in this accep¬ 
tation the word is in common use ; Du kd //ina(/iy 
a li/dinia/t; iJu A/kinnac/ty a iji'nuun; 

Scolsnuin. The appellation ot Ih'yralcdoncs 
served to distinguisli the iniiahitants of the woody 
valleys of Album, or Scotland, from tluise of the 
cleaved country on the east const of Alhiiin, along 
its whole extent, to certain distances wcstwaril 
along its mountains in the interior jiarts of the 
country. These last were denominated, aceonling, 
to Latin [U'oiinneiatuin, I cclu/; Imt in the 
mouths of the (hiel, or native inhabitants, the a])- 
jiellatioii was ])ronoune('d VachUuKdiy \A e do 
not find, liowcver, that any exjdaiuilion ol jlus last 
term is attempted further than the'^ldllow ing :— 
That a portion of the eoimlry was known m an¬ 
cient times by the name of IJachhiTy e\ineed by 
the well-know^ miige of hills*called Dniim- 
Uachtar, from which the country doeeiids m 
every direction towards the mhabiled regions on 
all sides (*f‘ that n'^mijluinous range.” f Sir A\il- 
^iam Betham, also, exphflning the names recorded 
by Marcellimis from the Welsh, will liave the 
• 

* Thottjjlil'; oil llu* Origin uint Dt’sctnit of tin’ GacL By Junies 
Grant. Kmi. of (Joirimoiiy, Svy. Loud. Ibid/V- 

t Ibid. i». 5277. 
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I)k'a 1 ( lo mean t’lO >.t‘|)ni aU'd ('ulriloni.ui^ ; <//, 

lu- sa\<, 111 dial lanmiaLC, lia\iiii: llic ^'iiiu disiuiic- 
ll \ r I'll (.a 1 with I hr jiai I icK' i// vM’ii l'.Mi:li:-lj ; w Ink' 
lie \ <.'('iiiniiiK'> to roiiuatioin liu* Iwo 

wiaiU / h , 1 hii'l, ami />n/////, lowl, ami to ml'! iit_\ a 
Mipci ioi, iiahii, oi liM' I hu'i' till' 

of tin' /''//('///;/, t.r ;‘0\<‘U'iL!.ti ])um'c Ihi.kmloii 
( oll;-nU•l^ tlu- [.aim \ rrtiinom'N (o hv a i oi ni|>lion 
of IVoiitai oi Pi'iitMi, \v-‘iicli i". tin,' lonn m wloJi 
llu' natiii' I’u t'- \\a''aiii'iciitU wnttN-ii '* ('lialnicm, 
ako, (Kii\('a the ij’.ilm^ api'i'lla!loo hoio the oh! 
rMtmj ol lln' I’lelw loeli he eoiieeuis to ha\e hi'eii 
y V/i*///, (ir Peiihw \ r, a Won! that in Wel-hisMml 
to --iMiDj^ ilidvc il.ai [{]{■ oil! ol e\])o>ikl, ihe jKople 
of the opim (oe,iili\.l' lu Si otl.iml llu‘ iiaiiu' i- 
akll jM'oiioiiiu'ed PeOito, ov jk’ih>-^ witli a ^tiiin^ 
eioiiu'iallot) of V.10 viillinal. A'lei ail, the name 
Pull ]iia\ mtl nii|)iolialil\ heiiieielx the eoiiimon 
Latin tuni ;iL'.ml\iiiu jnuithtJ^ he'-lowed upon tin* 
iiolltuiii hailianao^, lioiti tlu'u (U'-toin o! (Uciiil; 
o) talooiiii; t hen l/odit', for the eM.'tenei' ol w hieh 
llu'ie l^ alumdanl e\ideiice. 'I'iie Latin wi'item 
tlienoeUe-- M-ein to have ueiU'iallv llm!e^^iood the 
na,'ne in tln>- M'n>e. 

"Willi le' .ud to the laimitaoe of the Picta, l>e<l(', 
wntine whde that name wa> slill IIk'ii U'emiiii/i d 
national <U"-iaiialion, distinctly iiilorin?, ii> tliat it 
was didiTi'iil tioin tlia! ol the lirilon^. lie has 
als(|pi'c erved one Pietish woid, and lliat does not 
lieioim to^he (hielie eithei ol liehmd oi Scollaiid. 
So, whni the lush saint, Coluinha, in the sixth 
eeiitiiiv, went to thi' (‘oiiil of the Pietish knie, lor 
the pni*po-e ol’ eonv (.‘rl int!. that I'linee and his snh- 
ji'v li- to (’hi 1-^1 lain! \, It is (Apic'sly K'lordedhv 
li!?* hioaia'diel, Adoinnan, in imne lluiii oni' pas¬ 
sable, I.hal he eniploved an n.tei pi eter. Ihiltlie 
sliotiiiesl piool oj all isdeiivi'd liolii liu'otd names 
ol jdae(', wiiieh llnoiiyhoii! lii(' Vvhole of tiial jiart 
oi' Siotlam) foiiiieilv eotisi linl iim llie kiimdoin of 
the Jhel-, aie md liwh oi (iaelie, hut hi'himj; 
to (Uiolhei hniymi'o'. 'i’he ‘ame is ako the ease 
w Itli till' name- ol the Ihelisli kniys, si'veial lists 
ol which have lieen prc'-ewuh The people iheii'- 
fiij'C tlial oiieii.alU oeeiipied the tei I itorv in <pies- 
Jioii Would .ippeai not to have hi'eii a Celtie race. 

'J'he kmedoin of the Ihel", w Inch siihsi^led undei 
that di siunalum m an indepeiulenl stall', till the 
I'niddle ol tlii' niiilli eentm v, extended, as is well 
know 11, alotiu the east coast ol Seoihiiid, from the 
|■'lItll of I'oith ironhwaids. As foi theeounliy to 
the south of 1 lie j’'ui Ih and the (dy<k‘, i! did not pni- 
ju'llv helViiiLflo itieieiit Seothuid at all. ITil while 
the Piets thus oeeu| 9 ied llu* lowhmd emintiy, the 
Inlly eonntiy to the west was undoiihledly in the 
|)ossessiou ol II ^teople of i^eiiuyie (leliie lineaye, 
the jiroLi^eintoisot the present SeotlisTl Ili^hlamk'rs. 
Ol those w riteis \v ho eonsider the (hiledoinaiis to 
have heen (A'lts, several hold ^that tlie^ iiiodei n 
iliehlanders me the dcsce^idauk of those earlic't 
uceii[uuits of North Hiitaim Tins, iur instanei', 
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Is the view jirojmuudi'tl by Air. .uimcs Maepher- 
snii in the milodiu tioii piel.xid to his eelehvated 
1 1 aiislalion ol lliC Poems ol Ossian (17t>-), and 
also hy his lelation, l)i. James Maepliersoii, m his 
llissertatioiis on the C'aledoniaus, A.e. which the 
tiaiislator of O^sian edilrd (17<k'). Vet holh 
these wnlevs contend that the Piels also weie the 
dt'seeudants of the same (kaK'doniaiis; or, m oilier 
Wolds, that the i 1 li^hlumU'fs an.d tlie Lowlanders 
were reallv the same jU'ojde-- a tact which woukl 
make it extremeU didieull to aeeounl tm the eoin- 
plete distinction between iht' 1wo, w Ineh w<‘ hud 
jiH'served in all the hisloi’ieal iioliees tlud have* 
comedown to ns lespeetuiLi'ihein. The Scottish 
llivldandti's consider themselves to I ol lii^li 
docent, as Di. James Mai ]!her.'on admits. In 
thcM' lespei Is tlieir own ti adp mils pel t''Ct]\ aeiei' 
with the niiiloi'iii voice ol the traihlumal histoiy ol 
lielaml. It mav now indeed he said to he adiutiUd 
0.1 all hands that the Scottish 11 it;likuider.- aic llu' 
descemhmts of a haml of Irish who seillrd in 
Arevlcshne ahmit the iniddk' of tiie tlmd eentm i, 
und' i a leadei naiiied Carhrv [Lada, the Ion! ol a 
tenilmv m \ntniu, named allcj Imuscll, Dahiada. 
Tlie dcsv-endant-- ol tlicsc liish colonisl', ahont ihr 
hepnnnnu oi' tlie I'cntury, ioiimled in lhal 

ilntne! ol Seoihmd what was Imea called the Dai- 
1 nulie kingdom, oi kniLidoin ol (hr Dalremlnii, ami 
which eventuailv, on the sei/me id the Pietish 
ihione, hy Kenneth Ma-'alpine, ni ihi* vear S j.d, 
hecame the kiny'dom ol' all Seollaud. J'ln^ is the 
Mew eoiieiined ni hv Inno, O’Coiuim, (diidniers, 
and all the aidcst modi'rn impnK'rs. 

I ndeed, until the apjji'aianee ol lli(‘ puhlu'almns 
of tlie Mju'[)liei>ons, the Irish oriL’in ol the Seoitish 
11lujilanders doi's md ajipear ev e) In liave heen 
doiihled ol called m ijiiestioii either amoim, them¬ 
selves Ol hv oth(‘r-. Their own name tm then 
knupiace is Imsc oi Kisli, that is, liisli. 'Idiey de- 
siuiiale tlu'uiselvcs (lael, und they rail the It .sh h\ 
IIk' same name at tins day. 

Of ihe orlum und ineuidiu!, nl* the term (hiel, it 
dors not appe,ar ))oss]hle to uivr any salislaetoi v 
iieeoiinl. J'he Irish tradition js lhal llie nami* is 
dirivrd froin (hmiUial (jumimiuieed (Jael), L-iaiid- 
soii ol l''eine I'arsa, (lie first yireal. h'uder of tlir 
eolonv, vaiiously designated Milesian, Seolie, 
(luelie, and Plueideian, liom w hieli tlm Celtie ]io- 
pulation of Irehmd is spruiui:. It liasliei'ii suji- 
pused hy some tlial tlie wuid (hiel, or (ialli, is 
really the same with Celta' (pronounced IvcIi.t),, 
as well as with (lulate, the name aivini lo the in- 
hal)ilants ol’ Oaiatiti, or (»ullo-(ha'em, iii Asia 
Minor. Sir William Bi'tham eoiiei'ives lhal llu* 
Phienieians, Iona; hefoie the Christian era, ealled 
themselves (hu'l ami (iai'llJeh, from flu* latter id’ 
w Ineh nanu''' the (iri'i'ks and Komaiis formt d their 
^xelloi and Ceil;e. Others, how'ever,lhiid< Cellm to 
he a corruiilioii of f'doi/hcJi^ wind* signifies a 
woodland ])eoplc, WvwwCaoill^ wood, already men¬ 
tioned. The commonly received clussieal deiiiva- 
lion of the name CelU is from the old Urcftk word, 
usedhy Ilumcr, KcXt^c, KoU^ (urigiuiUlj'Ax’/eii), a 
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]ioi>o, tlK* Colts lu'inn', it is saiil, ovcrywhoro 
1 niuuihliod for tluMrskill in liorsonniusliij). IViliajis 
tlu‘word ouuht nithor to ho d(Mlu<‘o<l at (jih'o iVom 
tlu' \<“ih 10,\A(/>, hi'Uo^ to inov(' about, troin ^\hn‘ll 
Kf/\i;r IS itself oonsuli'rod a (U’rivati\(‘. Tho ’waii- 
(U riii'j, oharacloi'of tlu* moo w<nil(l ^o to vindiiaito 
till?. olMuolouA ; hut ^\o do uot know that there is 
ai!A’ ('eltu word rorrospouduiu, in ^ound and sense 
to the (hei k K^XAf.u ('a'sar telh^ us that th(‘ ])e<^ 
]>!(■ of aneii'ut lYanec', w hoin the Romans called 
(odli, weie calleil (hdl.-e in tlieir own hnii;uau('; 
and Ihnisanias also testifies that, the ancient nanu' 
of the (hulls was (kdls. Herodotus, w ho mentions 
the Celts, is silent as (o the (hulls. 

'idle wolds (iael and (Jalli have also been h\ 
some Miti])o-(“d to lie identical with t!u“ modei'ii 
names \\'aldenses ur AX allooiis, and A^ aelsh or 
W'ehdi. Nothing; ei-rtainlv is more eonimon than 
th(' eonxersionof the sound (j into ir or f/ir, and 
iheiehin’ the name ^\'aelsh, tiy which the Savons 
weiclatterh wont to dcsnjnate the alien rare w ho 
o(eu|ned tlu‘ western coiner ot’ South Rrilain, 
iniL'ht ]iossit»lv h(' inereU a eonujition of (hud. 
\\ llie vjimo tiiiH’, as ll;<- Welsh ne\<'i ha\e calk'd 
1 heinselves (lael, it would he Mumwhat dillienlt to 
account foi the Saxons hestowine. upon them that 
name, if it was llu'rehv intended t<» identity them 
w nil the («ael of Ireland and ol Scotland, ddaue 
can i)!' no doubt that the word Welsh is th<“ same 
with the modern (Jerman AVaelseh, which is still 
n|>]di('d in that huiiruae.e to desicnati* generally all 
sliaiiLi'fs or i'oreuin nations. The Itahaiw, in ]tar- 
lienlai, ari'ealle<l at this day AVaelseh or AA’el sell 
by the (ieimaiis, liuni laiiunaye 1 Ih‘ AVeKh (onmua 
and lluni l•oml1I^ AVelsh land. Preeisidy in tin' 
same w a\ our (ten nan ancestors, tlm Sa.xoiis, ealh'd 
the race of distinct blood and lan^uace wliooeeu- 
jiied (Ik- \v(‘st of Hneland AA'elsIi, and tlie tli^tnct 
ibex mbabili'd AVab's. 

What, ordinal roiinexion there max have been 
between the two xxoids (bud and Waelsh (or AAhud, 
as it may jun haps have luam in its siinpli'st form), 
x^lum i!h“ Cellie and Teutonic tonuuesweic b’ss 
xvidely ilivided tlian they examtuaih eanu' (o he, 
wi'sliall not take Ujion us to eonjeeture. If any 
relntionslnp could be cstablislu'd, it iniLrbl ])erbaps 
help us to the true meaniiui of the name (lael. ft. 
is woitb remaikine: that there appears to lx* aimtlu r 
_t;imunH“ (-'elti(“ xvord, wdueb, iVom the simdarity of 
its sound, is a])t to bi‘ eonfounded x\ itb the xvord 
►(lael, but to xvbi(di is attributed (‘xaetly tlu' siouifi- 
eation of the (lenmui AVaelseh. This faet is ob¬ 
scurely noticed by Huehanan, x\ Im states that the 
ancient Scots divided all the nations of ilnTain 
into Oaol and f/a//c, xxhi( h names lie translates 
by tlie Latin Galli and Gallneid. Rut the mutter 
is more tdearly exjdained in tlu‘ folloxviiiL'’ ])assa^e 
fioin ainodern xvork :—“ Gan//^ in liu' (bielic lan- 
iruat^e, siguii^'sa^/rrin^e?*. All the inhabitants of the 
kinijdom o^ Scotland, wdiosf native lanixuayc is not 
Oaotie, are by the (Jael cabl'd Gttoi/l; Ouo//, nom. 
singxdar* GkioiH^ nom. ]dnral, that is, ; 

so Gaolkio9ki8 the co\«itry of the Scots xvho si)eak 
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Ibiybsli, 4 is (if/o/(/oc/i is (be country of the 
laitdei s w Ifcrt spcijv (uiebc. ('ailhtu'^s, tbui p:n I of 
the nor)hern cxlrcmily of Si'olhmd which has liceii 
for inanx cenliTrics inhahilcd h\ An^h'-Suxi,^! culo- 
iiios, IS called hv tin- (oiel, (/Vm////mo, Ihr ii'/tirfcr 
sinuiqi'i; and, for thi* same ^ca,-^(ln•, the 11c- 
1^'idcs, alter tlu'ir compicvi h\ (lie Dane--, i.:ot (he 
name of I tisf^aaoll, w hieUsu:iufie>^/c’ m- 

{iiil/ilril bij \lrdjifji'/ T'lienni^lanci'-. of a like 
mUiye ua\<'thi' name^'of (ialjow a_\i»aiid (Jalwax (o' 
llu' di-tnclsiil coiinliw kn*)wn hx ihe'^i-appcllali<',^s 
111 Scotland and iK'hmd.” ’ 'fhe atKlim- i>{ !bi- 
taimia after ^ite Romans ’ coiieeix es thal W'.il and 
(iaul art' the same word, and is coin meed “ ihat 
the woids A\ al, \\ ealii, A\ elsidi, and W.dsch weje 
all jirmiarily applied to that e\(en-i\c fainiK <d‘ 
tiilu's whmh W(‘ lintiimnnsh ti-om the 'PeiKoiiie lo- 
waids liu' A\es(, and that w heiK'x ei il, olxami'd the 
ueiieial loree ol v/rmo/' C (»r fo;r/tjiin ^ il had hw-n 
amout' such trdu’s oi Touloits as had then hide 
eolhsion w ith aiyx ol lu'r descript ion of I'oremners.” 
Riit how' w ill this theory aeeomil for the (uiel them¬ 
selves eallme: foreiirners (Am//.'' • • 

Hut all this whih' who and xvlu'uei^ wi'ieThe 
Scot-’'' and from w horn has North Hritain ri'ceived 
the name of Scotland V In the (irsl ])]aee, it m U) 
he ohserved, that (low n 1o llie ele\entH or tw I'lldi 
eentniy the name Scotia was ap[iroiuia1ed not to 
w hat is now railed Scotland hut to 1 rc.lai^d, aiil hy 
till' Scots was nu'ant tlu' Irisli, or al least a ])cople 
dwclliiiii, in thal couiiliy. This is now unncmally 
admillcd. 'idu* Scots an' tirsl mentioned hv Am- 
miamis Vlarci'lliims under the year a^ iiahtiiu;- 
111 alliance with tlu* ihcls. li’ ilu'-t' Si'ols v*cn'a 
British people, lhe\ must he suppos'd to hav(' Ix'i'ii 
a portion of that band of colonists lioin liclaml, 
who, as aln'adv mentioned, had a '•horl Imi-f hefme 
this olitamcd a sclih'mi'nt m Aru\Icshiri'. Hut il 
is far liom lieiim ci'Ham that the Scots sjiokcn ol‘ 
bv Mavci'llinns, and whom, on anotlu'i' occasion, 
lu' dcsciabcs as jx'r (hrersn / xairahund- 

i/.iiu; from one jihu'c to another, as tlu' words may 
be translated—wi'n- not nalixe Irish who liad come 
over <'\])ressj\ for tlu' juiiposi' of llu' pn'daiory^ 
exped'lums in whu'h ihev an' repiescnti'd as hu\- 
iim bc('n eimaiicd. W(' find, at :m\ lale, thal the 
Inbi's of the north of Hrilam wi'n* soinetmie'i 
joined m their attacks utmn the Roman pnivmee 
hv hands of Scots, wlio tire cxpresslv stated to have 
coni(' liom In'hmd, Tims, the poet Claudiaii, de- 
senhine ihi' ehastisi'menl 1U%( 'ti-d b\ ddyodo-'iiis, 
in tlu' year 3t)S, upon tlu' Sa.xons,*l'^'t'', and Scots, 
says that (d’ the last-mentioned people icy Ireland 
(glacialis lerue) wept tlu' heaps that were shuiuh- 
tered. AAV^ li^ve'seen aliove thut tin uolion ol 
Ireland eommoidv entertained ainoii;; llu' (Jri'eks 
and Romans was that the island wa-' situated very 
lav to th» north,»wli;eli accounts lov the epithet 
^bevc made usi' of. A*nothei (‘X]»ressitin in the 
]K)e.m, jiroeeedina, Irom lltc saint' miseonre])liun, 
occurs in llic ])assai;c n^ which it l^' allirnu'tl that 

» 

• Cranl’'. ol ilii-r;,H-l, |> lo-l. 

A Jhitaniim alk'i tli< UoliiaJii, 
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TlieoiIosiiiF, ill piirsuiiia; tlio Ilviiit; Scptn, broke 
will] Ills ilariiij' imrs the ll\|ierl)orenii 'vaves. Tiiis 
may reiiiiiid iis oh llie islaml o! itie llv|)eibureanp, 
('oiniiieiiiiiraleil bv Diodouis Siei.liis. In like 
inniiiiev, ill aiiotlier poem, in rvliii-li lie eelelii'iites 
the ('\))lnits of Stilielio, abnnt tliiitv Years later, on 
the same sieiie of war, lie makes Hnlannia ex- 
elaiiii, “ Bv limi was I iiroteeted 

‘'tol.uu (Mini Iriiii'ii 

il, (‘I i) s|miiiii\ ll iriiii^'i* 'I'fllij i—” 

lliHt is, as it Ims ImhmV trcyislatcd liy Di. KciiikI in 
(Jibsitfi's (.’anidcn, 

“ WliiMi Scdis cdino ttmiiilcrini; fioin (lio lusli >.1 kii,-,, 

A 11(1 ihe ocfJiu (u'liiblcil. sli tick m illi liuhUfi ’’ 

It may be coiisidered, tben, not to udiiiit of aiiv 
diV|mtc, that, tlic Scots wore orii^inallv an irisli 
])e()jde. “ ll iseerlaiii,” obst'rvcs (binidi'ii, “that 

the Scots went from Irehmd into lintain. ()rosius, 
ib'de, and Kmnhard licar mdisjmtable testimony 
that Ireland-was jidmbite<l l>v the Seol^.” Bede, 
indeed, wlio yet liad never heanl of North Bnlam 
beim: called Scotland, expressly informs us that 
the nation of the Scots brst came into tliat pari oi' 
Jir'tam which belonited to the I’lcts, iVom licland, 
uixler llieir leader Kenda—the lliada mentioned m 
a jin'ccdinL^ l>a^e. As the country e\cntuallv re¬ 
ceived its l\ini<s, so it also re -eived its name, from 
tlicse Irish colonist'-. Tlu* proper Scots, at'coid- 
(hiindim descrdx's to be those commonly 
called llHi'hlandmen ; “ for the rest,” he adds, 
“ more civihzi'd, and inliabitiny: the eastern part, 
ibouiib com])rehend(a) under the name of ScoU, 
are the* farthest in tlic world Irom lieini; Scots, but 
are of the same (fernian onuiii ‘with us iMi^bsh.” 
ThT'name Scot has liecu usuullv sup])osed to be tlx- 
same witli Scythian, and to be a Celtic tiTiu sie- 
nilyiiii^a scattered or wandcriui; ]ieo]il(*. It lias 
been sueycslcd, honcser, that it may beatiuii- 
cated ionii of the Welsh Vsy;o-do-yi(>u or Yspitiaid, 
xvbicb names appear to ha\e been apjilicd to tlie 
Scots 1 )\ the Welsh in llic t\Nelftb centurx, and to 
be derived from Ysijawd, signifying shade, as if 
meaning a ]>eople of the woods. * Wi'douiit, at 
all events, the derivation from Ysgawd. 

■' But bavmg found the Scots settled in Ireland 
before tbev were known in Britain, we have still 
to endeavour to discover when and wlumei'they 
found their v\av to the former conntrv ; and these 
are mneli darker questions. The Irisli traditionary 
acrount, as v\e have seen, is, that the Seols, or the 
Milesians, were lliat great nation wlio, arriving in 
Ireland, h^ariv cantniles before the birth of Christ, 
brouglit AMlli them the inesent Irish or Cnelie lan¬ 
guage, and became the ])rogcnitois of the great 
body of the jireseiit Irish ])opulatioii. But, to pass 
over all the other improbabilities i>ivolved in tins 
legend, it is suflicient to remark, that tlie account 
of the gcograpliy of Ireland given by Ptolemy, suf¬ 
ficiently proves that there weft* nV Scots in Ireland . 
at the time when Marimis of Tyre collected the 
materials from which that^writcr drew Ins informa¬ 
tion. And still more decisive is the evidence of a 
• 

• Britannia after the lloniaus,i>. Ixiii. 


work ofnmpicslioned authenticity,The ConA'ssion 
of St. Patrick,” written so recently as tlie. middle of 
the hflh century, from a jiassage m which it ajipears 
tliat even llam the Scots were a distinct race from 
th(' lIil)crionaccs, or great body ol the Irish ])eople. 
The manner, however, in ^whicli tlicy aie here 
sjiokcn of, as well the aM'cndaney which their 
name afterwards acquired, would seem to imply 
(hat they Ibj iiKMl a superior class; and tlie proba¬ 
bility IS, tiiattliey were really a fori uj:ii jieojile wlio, 
pmhnps a ccntnrv or two at most before our 
era, bad elfeeted a seltlcmout in the eoimtrv by 
force, and eventually reduced the nali\es to sub¬ 
jection. Oii(‘ sujiposition, that jirojioscd by Wliit- 
akcr in Ins History of Mancbcslei, is, lliat the 
Scots v\(“re emigrants (rom Britain, and coiisc- 
(piently Celts ; but tins hy|)o[li( Sis is cutirely nn- 
siipportcd by I'vidence, and is diria'tly contrary to 
the uniform tenor ol tlie Irisli tradition restiecling 
the peo])le m ipiestioii, which peremptorily asscits 
tlicm to have been of Scvtlnc or (i('imamc race. 
Pmkmfon, Wood (m his “ Iiujuiry into the Pri¬ 
mitive Inhabitants oi Irehnid ”), and others, I'on- 
cci\e the Scots to have lu'cii Belgians; but the 
whole course of earlv Irish history, as Mr. Moore 
has remarked, “ runs counter to this eoiqcctnre— 
tlie BelgrC and Scoli, though joining oi'casionally 
as allies m the field, being r(‘])r(‘seiiled tlirmighout 
as distinct laccs.” On the wJmle, wc are ili'-posed 
to agree with this lasl-mcntioncd WMl(j,lhal ihe 
Scots wiu’c really a tribe of Scvlhiaiis, that is, a 
people from Oermanv, or the iiorlli ol I-airope, who 
arrived m Ireland snl>sc(picnlly to the hiibolgs oi- 
Bclgte, and that thev wen* theielurc oi ’I’l'ulomc 
bluiid and language. Allboiigh they appear to 
have in Course oi' lime reduced all the other mha- 
liitaiits of the island under their anthonly, ami to 
l)av<“ giM'ii their name to the whole country, their 
numbers were prolialilv verv small us conqiared 
with those «if the original Celtic jiopululioii. 
Hence the language of tlx' country continued to 
be Celtic, and evciitiiallv, both in tliis and iii 
other jiarticnlars, the compu'nng tnhc came to bo 
melted down among tlu* massof those wliom it bad 
snbtlned -jnsl as after the Norman invasion Bug- 
land still conlimied to be essentially a Saxon eonii- 
try. It is not tliercforc iioccpsiirv (o coiHiiuU’ from 
llio facts lit till' IIif^lilimdcrsol'Nortli Britiiiii liciiifr 
spring fiiiiii a colony ot Irish, and of that country 
iidicritiii!r from Ireland the name of Scotland, that 
the Irish ]iroi’eiiitors of Ihe Seoltish llijildanders 
were Ilf tile Seotie rare properU so eidled ; loiifr 
lieforc the iiiiiiio of Scoti was transferred to the 
lliLddaiiders of North Britain, it had entirely lost 
Us original distinctive tneaiiiiiif,and was applied to 
all the peojile id' Ireland hidiscriiiiiiiately. The 
Irish colonists of Seothiiid, for aiiylhiiie: that is 
•Iciiowii, may not have even had a drop of Seotie, or 
Sevthie blood in their veins. It is cerViin, at least, 
that they were Celts ir Gael in speech, and that 
their deseeiidants to this day have iiSver called 
themselves Scots, or anything else Imt Jdaul. 

In distinguishing themselves from thp Irish, the 
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SroUi^lt Iligliliindors tlcsii^nate tliat ])eo])lc Gael 
iCiLninrh^ (»r Gael of. Krjii, and tliciiiscdvcs Gael 
Allmnudi^ i)r («aol uf AHnu.er All)i()ii, 

aj)j)('ai's to have been anciently the name of tbe 
Avhole islaial ol Great Britain, and that by which it 
was lirsL known to the (Greeks and Romans. Tlic 
writer of llie L'eo^^ra])hical treatise asenbed to Ari¬ 
stotle, to w hieii we have, referred in a former page, 
says that tlu* two Bntisb islamls were called Albion 
and lerne. IMiify intimates that, th(‘ wliole grou]* 
of islamU being called Britannia, tlie former name 
of that then called Britannia was Albion, ]•hlsla- 
l.hins, the commentator on the Greek geograjihical 
])o(;in ol Dionysius BeriegeU's, tells us that the, 
Bniisli islands are, two in number, Ouernia and 
AhniwHyar Bernia and Alhion. Albinn, ai'coid- 
ing to J\lr. Grant, means in Gaelic or/ix/V 
iAand. “ The Gael of Scotland and Ireland,” lie 
observes, “ never knew anv other name for Scot¬ 
land than tliat d AHajm ; it is flic name used by 
them at tins day ; the a])j>ellalion ot Scotia, or any 
appellation siimliir to it in sound, is entirely un- 
kiiowui to them, d’he (iael have [ireserved, and 
apply at this day to the kingdom ot Scotland, the 
most ancient name known to the Gret'ks and 
Komaiis, to deiiominat“ the whole island of (ireat 
Britain. The ctMuologv ol the name serves to 
siiow that it was denominated Allunn by the con¬ 
tinental Gauls, and was naturallv ealled by tliem 
i!m“ l''air or AVliite I-^laiid, irom the ehalky aj»pear- 
aiue ot the British eoast opposite to the marcst 
pait ol’the eoa>t ofamuenl (iaul.” * Anold name 
ci\cn to the Island hy the Welsh is slated to have 
been /on/v-n en, w bieb also in their language sig¬ 
nifies tlie I'air or AVhile Island.■(• 

l\'. Welsh, as every one is aware, have 
been in the lialnl ol regarding themselves as lh<' 
cenuiiie deseeiidanls and repn'smilatives of the an¬ 
cient Britons, who possessed the wholi; of the 
i-outheni ]Hiition of the island before tbe lurival of 
the Saxons, and were indeeil llie same people that 
iiiliabited tbe country when it was first invaded hy 
the Romans, ami liail probably oeeu])ied it formally 
])reci'ding centuries, 'bhis descent being assnmed, 
the Welsh language has geiicrallv hceii ludd to 
he a Cellie dialeet, and essentially the same that 
was spoken by llu* original Britons, only mixi'd 
with some words of Latin derivation, wbieli it is 
supposed to liave ri'Ceived from the intercourse of 
those who used it with the Roman colonists. 

It would ])robably 1 h‘ dillienlt to jiroduee any 
direct evideueo for these notions; but llioy have 
been, until yery recently, the almost universAlly 

* TluVllirlltSOU tin* (WK'l, p 297- 

i Ttu' nullim of “ nfici llio UoHiaus;,'’ lioMcnci, ((nilfinis 

Uinlwf luiiKt (on''iil<‘r thi' .-uioTfiitaiitl I'DUetl Imni ol Albion (o be 
Alouioii .0 Alwioii. “ Ni;ithei p nm h.' lio is pb-Rscil b> miv, "is <-ii 
piilili* of iiuitiilion into V \ iu»i' U llio ooiim‘ 1«<’ i)ovHil)le." 'I’lii* 
Itoni.iiis, lie puKTcci', iikkIiCh'iI llio sound nf (he vvoi<b'‘l') siutlln.* 
inoltjj'y •Itn-nislu-il liy tludi omu laniin;i;;(*. liiil not UMsliDji' in tin* 
(iiook, ullms, wliilc. And tlicy liiMpuil upon llmt uU'a so loni', that 
it w UB .niopti-d in i iu' i>liind itsi-H w li|^' iL w .is ilnui piuy nu c ’ Al- 
wion, lu‘ IS iucli»i-d to think, i'- the I anil uf < iw ion, winch ii}»|)«mi s to 
)mu* t^cn Ji nitnicol " tlio Ilcrincs, m Meicnry, whom llio amnuut 
llritous tuvcjeil »b<nc all olhov doiln s, and who (in the alrhcimc su- 

pcrstitiutu) piysiHod over tin* pcimntations of mUurc.'—pp. Ixiv- 
Ixviit. 


rcocivod faith among tlio Students of British anti- 
quil,ies. 

Yet it is cortainyin the first place, that no Inicc 
is to he fouuih in the notices of Britain gy tlie 
Greek or lluiiiaii ciriters, of .anv jicopk; or tnhc 
K'tllcd ill the district now culled AVales, from which 
the B’elsh canwitli any pfohahdity U; supposed 
to*have spiiiug. They e.vhihit no marks winch 
w oiild lead iis to sns]iccl tH 'ir ]Vogi»nitors to have 
liceii the Sdiires, wliose swarthy ehtinlciiunces and ^ 
ciirletl hair gave them to Tai ihis tin*appearance of 
a Spanish race. The Widsh liave. alwa\s galh,^ 
llieniselves (lynirv ; there is no rcsciiililanee he- 
tweeii this ni’nc, and either tliat of tlie Silnres, or 
tliat of tlie Deiiicta', or that of tlie Onloviees, the 
only Britisli Irihes w'hoin we read of, either ili 
Ptolemv, or in any of tlie historiai*, of the Bomaii 
wars, as oeeu|iyiiig Wales in the time of the 
Koiiiaiis. Indeed, no name reseiiihliiigthe Cvniry 
occurs anywhere in the ancient geography of iHe 
island, so far as it is to he colleeled from these 
authorities. It is not jirelended that this ajipcllatioii 
has heeii adojited h\ the Welsh since tlip time of the 
Bomaiis; if tlicrelore the iieople hearing it wgye 
then 111 the island, and more espeeiully if lliey 
formed, as the eonimon aeeoimt would seem to 
iiiiplv, the most iineieiit and illustrious .of all llie 
tnhos hy which the eouiitry was oceiipifd, how 
did it liap]ien that tliey wholly escaped notice? 
Ilow' are we to aeeoiint for the fact ol ti^lies witli 
other ap]H',llatioiis altogether heiiig set down hy 
eonteiiqiorai'V geograjihers anil liistoriaiis in the 
very district winch the Gvmrvehiim us their |iro|iei' 
and aiieu'iit resideiire V 

lint further, it elearly appears, and has been ae- 
knowledaed liysoiiie of the ablest and most learned 
olThe Welsh antii|iiaries themselves, that the dis- 
li let now called Wales must have been iiiiTalnted 
III iiiieieiil limes hv iiiiolliei' race lliaii tlie ]ireseiil 
Welsh. The oldest names of natural ohjerts and 
localities ihrongluiul Wales are uotB elsli. Tins 
was long ago slated by lltmijilirey Idiityd, and has 
been siiiee almndantlv eslahlished. 

I Jniyd’s stalement is that the old naines through¬ 
out Wales are Irish; and until very lately it was* 
imiversallv ussuiiu'd that the AVelsh and the Irish 
were onlv two dialects of the same Geltie s|ieeeh. 

It was iiiKiuestioiiahle that the Irish and Seotlish’ 
Gaelic was, as its name imports, the language of 
the iiiieiciil. Gael or Celts ; and as no douhtwas eii- 
tertaiiied that the Welsh, as deseendants ol the old 
Britons, were a Celtic race, it was ln],en.loi*granted 
that their language also was oiiiy anoTiici sister dia¬ 
lect of tlie Celtir. But it would seem tlial this too was 
iuiolher notion ndojiled w itlimil any evidenee, and 
indeed in the fafe ol evidence, ifilliad been looked 
into, i|uitc suliieient to disprove it. It would not, we 
apprehend, he jiossihle to (piole, in siipiiorl ol the 
•asserted iiTenlitv of ihb Ap'Ish and insli, or Gaelic, 
the authority of any writei who had really iiiiide 
himself master of the lijo hiiigiiages, or even c.\- 
nniiiicd them attentively with the view ol ascerlaiii- 
iiig ill liow fur they resembled* or differed from 
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cficl) otlior, mid wlioihcr tlicv Mere |)r(j|)m 1 y to ])c* 
n'y;!iril(‘il a-iiclonviiiL!, 1 o i'k' s<^nio (i«'; tudilltnait 
hIucLs. Oil liu“ oilier liaml, \\e b,ivi‘ in ileiiuil of 
llunrr'eliitllln^'1l]) llie (lislinell) pfononiieed jitdg- 
nu'id. tiol'n of W’eUlniien, of IrihtinuMi, mid of in- 
i|nii( iv Jiiiviiiu no |i:ii^laiilics of origin (o iidluoucc 
their eoiie^'innoiis, aH f'|)eakniu: upon a 
wliieh ihiy\ leu('(Udiber^ili'K (‘(HisideU‘d, and \\liich 
Mime oi tliem,*at Iha^l, ^ios>e''>ed all liu' necessary 
rinaldieaiions.for ihriduiii. Tlu* saiiH' opinio^i that, 
iiad I'cmi ll)^l e\pre'<M“d n]>on the Mihjei't h\ the 
TeartK'd and acute Pusho]) Ih'vev, an l‘hn;hshmun, 
liassima* heen nuuntained a'^ not ad^inillini; ufanv 
donhi hoth 1 )\ llu‘ \Vel>h nnlujuarv Uohejis, and 
tiu' lush ()’(^mnor, and has also hi'cn adopted hv 
<*lu‘ (iCi man Adehnii’, and liiialiv, lo all appeai- 
anei', nnansA\efal)lv esialihshed h\ Sn \\ illiam 
Ih'tham, who has de\oted inaiiv \ems to tin' studv 
o^holh laiiauaLies. All tliesi’ aiithoutiodei !,n(‘ in 
.•'iduianee that tla‘ ('viuai'u toimne spokrn in 
Wall-'', ami the (Jaelie spoken in Iielaml and 
Seolland, exlidnt little resemhhmee e\eii in \<>e:i- 
hijlaiv, and, lo ns(‘ the words oi Dr. ()d'oinior, 
“'•lie as different m their svnlaetie eonstnietmn as 
any two toiiLuies i;an lie.’'' It imu he added, that, 
this seems also to have heen 1 ,he opinion of the late 
learned (Jrneral Vallaneey. 

'J’his vicAv of the Welsh laniruaae throws an en¬ 
tirely new li^ht u))on other ]aimls that ha\e auen 
oeeasion **10 a world of eontiovers\. We liave 
aheady seen that nearly all impnrers are uLn'ceil in 
coiuideriiii'' the Ihets to have heen of the same laee 
will) the mieient Caledonians. Hut it had still 
coiil^nued to he a keeiiK auilated <|nes1ion, whether 
the Diets w ere a ('e1tie or a 'Ten tome tuMiple. \\ it li¬ 
mit enteune, into any detail of this hmu eoiitro- 
\ers\,,'ii which the ('eltie oriiiin oi the Ihets has 
heen maintained hy Camden, Lloyl (Dishopol St, 
A-aph), the vei\ leariieil and able I'at her I lines, 
ami the late (ieiny:e Ch.diners, in his elaborate work 
entitled “Caledonia,’' wluh- the ojiposite side ol' 
tlie (pie'tion lau heen sn])]ior1ed hy Archbishop 
I ^het, ISishop Stdhnetleet, and the late John fhn- 
keiton, to whom ma\ hi' added, Dr. Jamieson, in 
the I iitimhietion lo his Sei»llish Dietionarv ; we 
shall meielv remark, that the asserlovs ol the J\mi- 
lonie Imeai'e ol the Diet-, have evidently all aloiii:; 
diad the hest.of tlie arenment on all other ;.ironnds, 
exeeptnnr only mi the imporlaiit ovouml o| the evi¬ 
dence alforded hv the laiimiaue of the lost people. 
All llie histoi leal ev nleiiee is in favour ol’their Teu¬ 
tonic or (Dn'i'..Tiiie descent. Still, if it could he 
clearK ])roved lliat^’tliev sjioke a Celtic lan^natiX', 
that siiude fact would ^o far to pv»>ve thmn to have 
heen Celts, nolv','thstaiidini: even all thi' diieet his¬ 
torical testimony there is to the contrary. Now, 
this (himden and his followers eoneeive not to 
ad in if of any dmiht, from llie reipains of t<he Dietisli 
lain;uaoe which are stdl (• he eolleeted, and Cha1-* 
mers I'^pi'cially has, hy a minute (‘\amimil ion of the 
old topoma])hieal noinem^lature. <if the part of Scot¬ 
land formerly oeyupied hy tlie Diets, eomplelely, 
as he thinks, established the position that their 


lam'iiay.e was C'eltie. But how is this ‘demonstra¬ 
tion made out V Altou,ethn hy tlie assumplioii, 
never for a inorneni snspcetcil to he unfounded m 
donhlfiil, that the aiieii'iit British Celtic tomj;ue is 
still suhstaiilialK preserved in the modern Welsh. 
All the mstanees addneerl hy (‘amden, and th«‘ 
mneh loniier list enumerated hy Chalmers, ari' in¬ 
stances of Dietish names of places vvhieli are not 
,Irish or (hu'he, lait W’elsh. Cha|mers even shows 
that on the eonntrv, after havine; lieen oeeupu'd l»y 
the Diet'', falhiu; into the possession of the ('eliie 
Scots, llu- W idsh, or, us he calls it, the Camluo- 
Brilish name was m some eases (J!any;ed into a 
Critic name of the sanu' import. The \Veisli Alu r, 
for examph', ajiphed to places situated at thr 
moMliis of i jver-., is found to have in this w ay uiu n 
place III several naim's to ihe.em'respmidiiiL’ (iarhe 
term Inver. In ('xaminmy the lul ot the Dntoh 
kiims, the same w nli'l i'hsorvc'- that the mmu-s ol 
those kinys aie not lu-li, ami, “ eoiiMipu'iit 1\. ’ 
he adds, “tliev are British“ihey are,” he 
sa\s chu'W heie, “ undonhtedK Camhio-Biali'-h.” 
\iid in like manner, tliesumle Da tuh word wim'h 
Bede has ]n'eserved, Denyv.ihel, the name ot llie 
place where the Dielish wall eommeiiei'd, is aa- 
knov\ ied'.M'd to he not (laelie, hut W i Ish. 

J1ie ii])inioii e\])iessed hy Camden and Iniies, 
that the Ihets weie Welsh, may theielore he ad¬ 
mitted, w ithmit till' emiseipienee whieli ihev sup¬ 
posed to lie involved in it, lhai either wen- Celts^ 
heiiiu, at all established. On theeontiai v, it would 
appear from what has lieen said above, that the tael 
of the lanunaue of the Ihel^- liavnm been the sanm 
with that spoken h\ the present ndiahitanl- oi 
Wales, IS the best of all piooC that the Immei 
])eople were not Celts. It comes in eonlirmation 
of all the other aruummds hoarmu inion the ([la -• 

1 loll, the di'ciiled lemleney ol vvhieh is lo maki' it 
juohahle llial thev weie a J'entoine race. 

Here, then, we have two remaikahle facts ; ihi' 
one, that the part of Ihu’land now oeeupied hy the 
(Amry, as the present Welsh call tliemselves, was 
apparently not oeenjiied hv them in ancient times; 
the other, that the jiail of Scotland known lo have 
eonstitiiled what is called tin- Ihelish kingdom, was 
in ancient times oeeupied li\ a people speakui:; llu' 
s:ime laimuayu' with the modern Wilsh. It seems 
niijiossihle to resist flu* conelusioii, (liat the same 
(!\inry who aie now s>itled in the west of hhuiland 
were jireviouslv setthal in the east nf Seutland---in 
other words, that the )>resenl W'elsh are the de-i 
sceyilants o)‘ the Diets. 

Usher lias, without rofm'cnre to llie evidonee of 
lanuuHLie, and merely ujxui tlie strength of tlie his¬ 
toric testimony and the |^:eneral jirohahilities of tlu' 
ease, advanced llie opiin<in tliat the Diets wane 
Cimhrians. The name of Cymri, borne hy the 
‘■WT'lsh, has lonu:a^osim^ested a helieftliat they are 
a rmnnant of the ancient Cimhri. Thrtfr own tradi¬ 
tions, as we have already seen, make tlumi to have 
heen c«mducted into Britain hy their ^rcat Icoider, 
Hu (Aularn, across the German Oceait. Ti^de ex¬ 
pressly slates that the Piets came frciKi Scythia, a 
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naino wliic^t, as is well known, roin|»ri'h('n<U'(l at. 
OIK' tim(‘ all tlu' i‘i'p,ious ti»niuiiL;' llu* nortli oi iiio- 
(Icni (o riiiaiiy anil Diaiinark, ilia (hioliric Clur- 
siiiK'^us, or j‘aninsnla of .lutlanil, amonu the ll■^l. 
iii'da alM) mloniis us, that, hcfoii' anivin^^ in liri- 
laiii, till', i’als wvw (IriM'ii towards Ireland, and 
louclicd in the hrst instanei' that island. In 
this ri'lalion th('vi'iieiable Saxon histni'ian is eon- 
tinned hy the I u--h liardic histories, whieli, in like^ 
111 ,inner, t e|)!'esem the Ihels to have sonj^ht a set- 
ih'iiieiit in liehuid, before lliey resorted to lintaiu. 
l‘'in,i!l_\, it ina\ he mentioned as a eurious eonfirni- 
ai’oii of the identity here assunieil of the (hinhn 
and the mod;rii Welsh, that the onl\ word which 
has I een ))reset\ed of the humnaiie of the loriner 
I'enjde, iianieK, the term Moumanisa, which 
Idiin <|iiotes as ineaiiiiiii; the Dead Sea, a])j»ears to 
he Wil'h, Mni in that huiL’uau’e sii;nii\in;; the sea, 
and d/-(/ II dead ‘ 

d'h-n the Welsh, indeed, wi'ie in \er_\ nncK'iil 
tune' e-tahli-la d in Si oliand, is matter ol ailtlii'iitie 
and in,doubted histuiv d'lien kiiiL'ilom ot Stralh- 
el\de, <ii Iveiied, otheiwisi' Called Iveumim (aiin- 
hieii'i', <n the kiniidom o( the ('\mry, lav in tiu' 
smith-west ot Seutland ’’I'liere are I'crlanily no 
]'Mi'ah|e eiouiids tm lndieMin; tlial tliere were aiiv 
('Mni\ in Fandand till an aee suhsf(|iioti 1 tn the 
e lahli'-liineiit ol this northern kingdom. Mt)>i 
"t liie L'leal A\ el-h jiedejrees,” ol>sei\es Mi. 
Mdiiie, ( mninriH e then line fiotn I'rhices o( llie 
(’miiiaiaii 1 ,11 ledoin, a i id lie' ai'cliaielo^ isl ldiii\d 
liMiistll I'.itavis ,tf 1 )]' (h'seenl from aneesiors in the 
' |uo\ iiu i' ol Ih'L-ed 111 Seollai'd, in the fouilh eeii- 
l'ii\, hrtoH' thi' Savoim mime into llritain.’ d'o 
i'll- ejioi ii <ii tin ,I imiihein kniudoin, all the 
liail.’'oiis ol ll.e iiiodirn Wel.-li lelei lor tlieir 
!i; I'l boated anlujuilu"' a,id 1 a\ontile llieme.'. ol’ 
loniaiue d'lie iiaiiK' o! llie.i elnialioiis hcio, 
\iih'ii, •'tdl lends a ehann to mueli ol the topo- 
vi,i|)!i\ ot Noil.h Knlam ; and ainoii'i the main 
I oiiian! le 1 1 a.dit lolls eonneeled w it li Si n line (histle, 

that of It' havnn: onee been the scene ol 
t'le losliNities oi the Ivoniid dhdde. ddie |mels 
\nuiMH and 'rahes-m, the fminer h.irn in ihe 
iM'/e'lihoiirliood ol the hanks ol tlie Chdi', eiai-ed 
lh“ eoun, w e are told, of I i n'li, liie kmu ol' l\e :ed 
"I ( umhi'ia; and thi' title Caledonins, bestowed 
"11 (he (‘nehanter Merlin, wdio was aKo a native ol 
Siralh-(’l\de, sullieientlv attests his northern and 
I he! ish race.” 'I- 

* Wc have thus, however cursordy, taken a sui- 
\cv ol llie snh|ecl of the original ]ioj)u!ation of 
these islands, in its w hole extent, and have endea- 

■* W'(‘ fiml 1li(' fiillouniir tu •> Au'.'uKi'H, :uul in most ic- 

Is siinii’U'iilh iilisiiiil, l)ooU, •‘iililiol. “ 'I'Ih' i*iominnii(ioii <,( tin- 
ItiiL'lisli l.;ui^nni;<‘ Vindir.vtoill'\ Uic nc\ .Oiini's Svo. 

lolin “ 'I III" W’l-lsli iti.iloi't (ot llii; lCn'’li'li I is,l]o- 

1 .ii-lrn'/oil l)V i» )ii‘('nlnn mlouHtum, . . ,uiil liy lln-viciiiions 

of oonson.iiits, k (oi 7, f loi r/ mnl p, f foi r. iiiul s loi i. 

Mo\\ (lii.s 1\iany 11^1 I'lianyo hciiiy common I0 llic nctiuaiis, 
mill iiiorco\ Cl not bemy foiiml ni 11 isli o^ 11 *-'‘1 "‘'1 Iniylisli (tlic .lu 
t hoi riicaus t lie |ii^>miiiciatioii of lUiylisl lh(“ Scolcli IIiilihimliTs), 
1I1CI c is an oncmiiy I'ov a ciu'ious iiiquuy I umcr met I'lni.'’—ri*- 

j.ir> • 

■f llintorv oi* 1 ) I'Vmi, |i. Hiti. The \ n'\v lh.i1 lmn hccii t.ilo-n of i lu‘ 
otiyiiiol lin.^\Volaii snhsiHiUially itic SiUUC witli lluil gjvuu both by 
Ml. Moore by*Sir William licfliani. 
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voured, as,w'o went alone, both to note llu‘ ^ninei- 

jial wf the v*wious^o|)Ungii-- that ha\e been enter¬ 
tained on the man* olisenrt' and dillu’ult iiueslions 
It prt'seids, amHo eollect, fiom iht' h^htsof lifsinry 
and the ('Vidt'iiee of tacts toectlici, what apjicai's to 
he the most consisleni ami o^hi'i'wise luoliahlc cm,- 
elysion 011 eaeh contt'o\ ert; <1 ])oiiit. d'lft' lollowm;; 
inav lit' eivf'ti a snminai v ol tfu' \new s that lia \e 
lieen oifered Deenmme, ttilh liyland,it ina\ lu* 
allnn^ed ifial e\ejyliune m thal coi^*!! t y nidie.Ues 
the (lecidedlv ('elite cliaraf*t('r ol it-' ]unii)li\e 
|Milalion ; and taking llie |;<'oer.i}diioal jioMtirm of 
the island aloye with the liaditioiis oi' llie |H'o|i!r, 
we can ha\c little doubt that the tjuarlei iVom 
wlmh chietU it was oiiemallv colom/ed was ili;' 
o|)j)o-.i(e [K'iiinsnla of Sjiaiii. d'iial sellIcim'iils 
weie also elfected in varioii'' ])arts ot ii, hel.ne llie 
dawn (»!'I's'corded hislor_\, liy bodies ofjH'.iide fi'om 
oiln-r jiai'is o! tlu' coiilinenl-- Irom (Jaul, Irom (Ice¬ 
mans, liom Sv'aiidmavia, and even )>ossiiil\ Irom 
the nenjihounn^ eoa^'t ol Britain -is hiuliU pio- 
huhle ; hut although several <if these foreign liands 
of other blood si'i'iu to ha\i‘ acijuireil m successi(»u 
t’le dominion of the couiilrs, their immhi'r-' 
not apjieai' in any instance to have been consi¬ 
derable I'lioiieh to ah'1 (liethoroueidvCehicelia- 
I acli'T ot’llu' ei eat hod\ of the ]) 0 ]mlat loiT, ol iheir 
hmL:naL:i‘, of their eustiiins. and I'Veii ol then iiisli- 
l 111 ions. 'Thu^, the Sooiv, w ! 10 appear to Iia\ e lx*•11 
ojieniallv a Teutonic people iimn the noilhein 
jaiils of llie I'hnopean eoiitnunl, aidioiiuli iliey 
I'V eii 1 ii,;llv suh[iia.iled tlie divided iialivi- !ii*''li so 
eoinplelelv as lo impo'C thmi own name upon ihe 
Island and the whole ol il-' nihalntaiits, w eie*\r( 
lliein-elv e' nmir hoK sid-jii'.-aied, iw hemn melted 
llo^^ n and ah'oi'hed into the mass oi ihe more 
niimeivais ( 'ell le mec anioiie wiimii ihev h:,*l set¬ 
tled. 'I'Im' iMva^Kui (<r helatid l»y the' .Se,,!s, 
the siihseijin iit 1 nlI'rm 1 \lii 1 e ‘>1 the eompieiors w ith 
ihi' eoiujueied, lesmnhh'tl the snh|ii;;atinn ol Savmi 
Ih'iiam hy the Normans, or still more iiearlv llia 1 
ol ('eltii' or Romain/.ed (laid hy the I'ranks, m 
which lallm- ea^i' the 'emnpierovs, indeed, as hap- 
jH'iied m lieland, Lfav(‘then name to ihe counliv, 
hut tin' natac mleihilaiils in luiii ^a\e iheir ian- 
L'uaLK' to the ei>mpU'rors. In ibis maiinei it hap- 
jK'iied lliat th(‘ iiish, after Ihi'V came to he called 
Scots, \\ (')•<> reallv a- imn'h a Celtic m (Jaehe people 
as ('vev. 'Pile Scots iVoiu Ireland who colonizi-il 
tlie v\(‘sleni coast of North ILilaiii, and came at 
last to uasc their name to the whoh' ol' thal^pai! ot 
our island, were umlmihU'dlv a rac<‘o*WJael I lu'V 
well' ('idled Scots merely liecaiisi' the whole ol lie- 
land had, hv tliat 1 line, come to he known h\ llie 
iiaiiK' of llie eonyiry ot the Scots, vvlfo luul ohtaiiU'd 
riu' dominion of it. 'The ormimd population ol 
aiicii'iit Caledonia, however, aiipcais lo have been 
of (iuthic l«u am', a^d tji havi' come li om the oppo- 
Mte coasts of (Jcrniany, ?lml what is imw called 
Denmark. Ivoir; alter the arn\al ol the Irish 
Scots in the v\esterii paft ol lln' country, this 
(in!;iniil (jlotlnc lace, oi‘ j)os''il)I\ *ninl!icr body of 
settlers wlio hud buhsc(|ueiitly poured in irom the 
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same quarter, retained, under tlie lunie of tlic now |)ro])erly called Eiislaud. Il can li'ardly aiftnit 

I’icts, the ueeupatiiin and sovereiuntvvd'by far tlie ul a dimbt that the wlinle of the smith of Rritain 

greater jioitioii of what is now called Seotiaiul. was originally colonized mainly from the ncigh- 

Hut limst jinihahly some ages before they were houring coast of (hml. Some hands ol Germans 

deprived of Iheir Seollisli sovereignty by the sue- may have settled along the east coast, and some 

eessfiil arms or iiitrignes of the king of the High- Celtic Irdies from Spain may have established 

land Gael,' hands of I’lets ajipcar to have esta- thennelves ni the west; but the great body ot the, 

blished lliemsylves.in the, west of Eligland, where inhabitants by whom the country was omipied 

they cami' eventually tiVbe known to their Saxon -wdien it first became known to thy Romans were in 

iieighhours by the name of the foreigners, if the all prohahility Cells from Gaul. We are inclined 

AVelsh. 'Pile Welsli, liviwever, still do and alwats j to think that even the Belgie, tribes who, some een- 
ha\e‘ called themselves only the Cvmry, winch j tiiries before Caesar’s invasion, iqipear to have ob- 
ajijiears to be th" same name with that of the j tamed the ])ossession ot the greater part ot the 
Cimhri or (.'immeni, so famous in aueient limes ; 1 south coast, were either really of mixed German 
ipid taking this eircumslaiiee, along with the and (ieltie lineage, oi liad adopted the Cellie tongue 

tradition thev have <'oiistaullY preserved of their from the previous oeeu|)aiits ol the terrilorv, w ith 

original emigration into Britain from a eomitrv whom tliev mtirmixed aflea tlieir arrival iii Bri- 

on the other side of the German Oeeiiii, there tain, ami wliowere prohably much more miiueroiis 

seems to be evert reason for eomdudiiig llial the than tlieir invaders. 'Ibeie does not seem to be 

Cymrv of Britain, called by tlieir iieiglibours ! any evideiiee eillier that what ille ealled the Belgie 
ot other blood at one time I’lrls (whatever that j tribes of Britain spoke a diU'eri'iit language bom 
name may mi'iui), at another Widsh, are really the j the rest of the natives, or that any people speaking 
rmiiiautof \he Cimbri ol autiiputv. There remains a Gatbie dialect had i ver been spread over any 
oflly to be noticed the original jiopnlation of I he considerable |ioi lion of the south ol'Britain ni llio* e 
rest of .South Britain, or ol that jiart of the island early times. 
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(jucrors. With t('S]>oc 1 to Orwnliftiii, iH'r- 

liiips slon(i in the sunu* u*t}ilioi^_ lo (inyil that the 
inland ot Mona or Aiiulcsry hon* to liiilam ; and 
MhciM'thf Romanes had ('slal)lif<lied tlicnii'i'Kjij 
(jiaid thny had the ^anic llloti\(■^ lor atlarkiin’ <tnr 
i^land that thoN had a ia-iiUiry later wlien tlu'v had 
li\ed thenl^t'l\^■s in liriliun, lor lalhnu njion i\j^i- 
a^ the centte ol„the Druids and ol liritish 
union, and tin* sj.nii'ee oi*the lenmimug niitioniil re¬ 
sistance. » 

ll IS to he reincnihcrcd, also, that, Avliatevor umy 
hav(‘'heen the \ tews of |K'rson;d ainiutioii from 
which Ciesar |uinci[ailly acLcd, liie IJonians reallv 
liad iho best of all pleas lor then wars with the 
Gaids, who had luen then constant enemies for 
centuries, and oii!;mal!\ their assailants. Tludr 
])osst‘ssion of jtai\, Muleed, could not he consideri'd 
as secure until lhe\ had suhdned, or at least iin- 
■jiwssed with ii sulheiriit duaid ot then amis, the 
licKH' and tcsdi'ss nations hoth of (laul and (lei- 
inan\,sonn' of wiiom—down ulniosl to the au,e of 
Ca-sar—had not, ceaseil oecasionalU to hieak llirouuh 
the harrier fd the Alps, and to carry lire and sword 
into the hoinc terrilurics of the repiihlic. These 
and tlic other northern harhanans, as they were 
called, had hud their eye njum tiie enltivaled helds 
of (lie ItaKc jiemnsula ever since the irruption of 
.Bellovesus in tlie tune of the elder Tanpiin ; and 
th(»w'ar the (hiulswcre now carryinu; on with Ciesar 
was only a ])art of tlie loin* contest winch did not 
lerinmate tilUh(‘ ein])irc was overpowered at last by 
its nat^ural eiu'mies neaily five centuries aftenNards. 
Ill the mcantinie it was the turn of the (ilauls to find 
the }h)inan valour, in its lauhest condition of dis¬ 
cipline and eHicicnev, irresistible; and tlic lhaloiis, 
as the active allies of the (iaids, could not e.xjiect to 
csiaijK* shanni( in their clnistisenient. 

Aecordinu' to a ennous jiassa^e in Siiclonins, it 
was reporti'd that (’at'sar was tetn])ted to invade 
Britain l»v the hojios of finding ]H‘arls.’'^ Such an 
inducement seems scarcely of sutlicient importance, 
althoukdi we know that, pearls were very hiuldy 
cstei'Tiied by the nueieuls, and Phny, the natu¬ 
ralist, tells us that (hesar olfered or dedicated a 
Ineastjdaie to Venus ornanu'nted with ]»earls which 
lie pretended to have found in Britain. But 
, Ciesar uiieht he leinplcd by other ical and more 
valuable ]>roductioiis, an<) he could not he ienio- 
rant of the exisleure of th(“ British lend and tin 
whicl) the Piuimiciaus Inul imported into the Me- 
diterraipuin a^t^s before Ids time, and in which the 
1‘honrun coVr?Tiy of Mussilia or Marseilles was 
actually carrying 'on a trade. CrTsar liimaelf, 
indeed, says nothing of this; hut within a few 
miles of our voasts, and anmiiij a ]ieo[dc with 
whom the British had coustaiit intercourse, he 
must Imve aeijinred more information than U})])ear8 
respecting the natural fertility yf the sod, and the 
mineral and otlter producftions of the island. From*' 
evident n’usons, indeed, the Gaulein general might 
not he verv comnnuncat^ve on ‘these subjects; lint 
among that [leuplc Caesar had allies and sonic 

Vik. .lul. ch. 47. 
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steady friends, who must liavo heen ahleumd ready 
to satisfy all his iiujuines 1 lis subservient instru- 
menl (loniins, who wdl presently ajipear upon the 
scene, must have ])ossessed iniich of the infor¬ 
mation reipmed. llisloviMit eoiupK'st and glory 
alone miithl have hciai a siiirieicnl incentive to 
(jcsai, hut a lecenljuid philnsophic writer assigns 
other jiroliahlc motives tor liis expeditions into 
,Britain,—such as his desire of da^aling Ids eumi- 
trvinen, and of sia'ining to ho uh>nii>i'd by ohjects 
renioie iVom inti'vnal amhitiou iiy expeditions 
against a new world, or of fundslimg himself w'itli 
a jiretenee for |)iolongmg his jirovincial command, 
and kec]uug up an amiy dcvotiai (o him, till (he 
Imu' should an i\c till' the c\i‘cutioii of his jirojecls 
against liliertv at Ronic.^ 



.lUI.lI H (' 'I SAR. 

I Fr.>m a Coppi-r Ctan in ll.e Museum. 

Whatever were hin iniitives, In the year .hr) 
hefnre, ('hrist, Ca'Siii' reMilveil tn cross the British 
CImnnel, not, iis he, 1ms himself tolil us, to make 
then ll eiiiii|uest, i’lir whieli the season was too I'nr 
advanced, hut in order merely to take, a view of 
tile isiand, icarn the, nature of tiie iiilmiiitunts, and 
survey liie coasts, iiarliours, and Iniidiug-iilaees. 
Jle says tliat tiie (jlauis were ignorant, of all tlioae 
tilings; tliat few of tlicm, except mcreliauts, ever 
visited the island ; and that tlic mcrehante tliein- 
selves otily knew tlic sea-coasts opposite to (laiil. 
Having called together the merchants I'rom all 
jiarts of (Jaul, he cjnestiovicd them concerning tlic 
size of the island, the ]m\»er and customs of its 
inlialiitauts, tlieir mode of warfare, and the har- 
f liours they had capable of receiving large slnps. 
lie adds, that on none of these points could they 
give liim iufomiatioi*; hut, on this nuhlic occa¬ 
sion, the silence of tlie trader^ jirohably proceeded 
rather from unwillingness and cautign tiiaii igno- 
• Sir Jamc.s Mackintosh,'Hist. Kng. voV^*. p.^2. 
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ninrc, wliHc il is (*( 111111 !)' imibiililc that tlic cmi- 
(|iicn)r iTcrivcd a little iiiiiic iiironuiituiii tliiiii he 
avows. 1 le says, however, that I'or these reasons 
he thought it e.xiiedieut, hetiire he einharked huu- 
self, to disiiatch C. Yolnseiuis, with a Biiii;Ie i;allcy, 
to ohtaiii some hiiowledoe of these, tlmiifs ; eoiii- 
iiiaiidiiif( him, as soon as he had obtained this ne¬ 
cessary knowledge, to return to liend-iiiiarterB with 
all haste, lie. then himsell' inarched with hif^ 
whole army inffi the territory of the. Morini, a 
nation or trihe of the Gauls who inhahited the sea- 
coast between Calais and Himlogne,—“ hecanse 
I hence was the shortest jiaisiiee into Hritain.” 
Here he, collected many ships from the neighbour¬ 
ing ]K)rts. 

hleanwlnle many of the liritish states having 
been warned of Cicsiir’s prenieditated e.xpedition 
by the nicrchiuits that resorted to their island, scut 
over anihassadors to him with an oiler of hostages 
and snhinissKai to the Roinan anthority. He re- 
ceiM'd these anihassadors most kindly, and c.vhort- 
nii; them t,<i continue in the same pacific intenlions, 
sent them hack to their own country, disjiatchitig 
with them Coinius, a Gaul, whom he had made 
king of tin* .\lrehatians, a Belgic nation then 
settled in Artois. Ciesar’s choice of this envoy 
was well direeted. The Belgic lU a comparatively 
recent jieriod had cnlmiized, and they still occupied, 
all the south-eastern coasts of Britain; and these 
colonists, much more civili/.(‘d than the rest of the 
Islanders, tin donht held Ircipient comnicicial and 
friendly intercourse with the Atrebatiaiis in Artois, 


and the resit of the Belgic stock settled in other 
places. Cis.siir hunself-says not onK that Ci.iiiuis 
was a man in whose virtue, wisdom, and lidelily 
he placed gieal confidence, hot one “whose nfillio- 
rily in the island of Britain was very coiisidei able ” 

IIc therefore I'hiirged CoininitovMt as niiiiiy of 
tin British slates as he could, and persuade them 
to enter into afi allianee wiUi lh« liognms ; inlonn- 
ing them, at the same linn* that k'lesai intended 
to visit the island in person as^soon possible 

C. Volnscmis appears todiave done little sen ire, 
with Ins galley, lie took a view of the British 
const as far as was possihle tni one who had 
resolved not to ipnt his vessel or trust Innisclf into 
the hands of the natives, and nn the lil’lli day of 
his e.Kiicdition rctnincil to hcad-iijiartcr.s. II’illi 
such informntion as he hud ('icshi- cmliarkcd the 
inl'anlry of two legions, niaking ahont 1'2,000 men, 
on hoiird eighty trans]iorls, and set sail frnin I'orli^ 
Itins, or Wilsand, between Calais and Bonloiine. 
'The eavalrv, emliiirked in eiglilecn other IraiispoiIs, 
were detained by contrary winds at a port ahont 
eight miles off, hut (.'a’suv left orders P.r them ili 
follow as soon ns the weather permitted, d'ln's 
force, however, us w ill he seen, ennld never make 
itself uvailatile, and hence mainly arose the re¬ 
verses of the campaign. 

At ten o’clock on a morning in aiituinn (Haller, 
the astronomer, in a paper in the Idhlofiiplnild 
Traiisactiniis, has alinosl dcinoiislrated that it imisl 
liiivc been on the 2()th of August) Ca'sm reached 
the British coast, near Dover, at about the worst 
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possil>le to cflVrt a laniliiiit in iiico of an 

puemy, and (In' Unions were not dis|)(]s(il to lie 
friends. The snliinission tlii't' find olfored lhroni;h 
tlicir innbassiidurs was intended only (o prevent or 
retard invasion; and secin" it fail of eitlier of 
these efl'eets, on the return of their ninhassadors 
with Coinius, as Ciesar’s envoy, they made that 
jirinoe a prisoner, loaded him with chains, pre- 
])iired for their defence ns well as the, shortness of 
time wanild permit; and w hen the. Uonians looked 
from their sliijis to the steep whiti' cliffs ahove 
them, tlicy saw tliem covered all over hy the arnn'd 
Britons. Finding that this was not a coiiveiiieiit 
landing-place, Ciesar resolved fo lie hy fill the 
third hour after noon, in order, he says, to wait tlie 
arrivalmf .the rest of Ins fleet. Some laggard ves¬ 
sels appear to have come ii]), hnt the eighteen 
transports, hearing the cavalry, were nowhere seen, 
Cmsar, liowcver, favoured hy both wind and tide, 
proceeded at tlfe appointed liour, and sailing about 
seven miles further along the coast, prepared to 
land his forces, on an ojien, flat shnre, wihich ])re- 
Bcnts itself betw'ccn Walmer Castle iindfSandwicli.*^ 
The Britons on the clift's jiercciving his design, 

Horsley (m Hiitannia Kom^iiu) shows Uial (’.Ttsar niusl loivc 
eded to the iiortli ol'tlio Soutli ForeUml, in wliicli cusp llie 
landiiiK must have ellVcted between W.iItihm (’aKtli* and Sand- 
wk'li. Others, with loss reason, llinik he siiiled soutliward I’roiu tlie 
Soutk Foreland, and lauded on the ftuU of Uomney Marsh, 


followed Ills neillolls, mid sending their cavalry and 
will-chariots hi'fore, nnirrlu'd rapidly on with then 
main i’oree to op|)ose his landing anywheie. Cfesar 
confesses that the opposilinn of the nalives was a 
hold one, and tliat the dillieiiUles he laid toeiieoiin- 
lerwere verv great on many aeeimnts; hut superior 
skill anil diseipline, and ihe employment of snine 
militarv engines on hoard the war-gidley.o, to whieh 
the liritisii were imiu'eustnmed, and which jiro- 
jeeted missiles of various kinds, at last triiinijihed 
over tliem, and he disembarked his two legions. 
We nnisl not omit the act of the standard-hearer of 
file tenth legion, wdiicU has hci'ii thought deserving 
of particular commcmornlion hy his general. While 
the Roman soldiers were hesitating to leave tlie 
sliljis, chiefly deterred, according to Ciesin’s ac¬ 
count, tiy the depth of the wafer, this officer, having 
first Solemnly hesonght the (iods that wliat he was 
about to do might prove fortunate for tlie legion, and 
then exclaiming with a loijd voice, “ Follow me, 
my fellow-soldiers, unless you will give uj) your 
I eagle to the enemy! f, at least, will do my duty to 
the republic and to our general!” leajied into tlic 
sea as he s])okc, and dashed with Ins fnsign among 
the enemy’s ranks, ^Thc men instantly followed 
their heroic leader; and the soldiers in the "other 
ships, excited by the exam])le, also crotvded .fonvnnl 
along with them. The t\to armies were,for some 
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time inisoil in nmil)at; bnl ut Icnglh the Rnlons 
^\itli(lrew 111 di:-<inl( r I’nnn llio \v(•ll-C(nUl■^tC(^ hnu h. 
As tiu'ir ("iviilrv, li<)\\c\rr, ^\ils n,it yv\ arrived, tlic 
JLmmns could nol. jmiMic tlicin or advance into the 
island, which (;;csar says ])revenled his rendering 
the vi' lorv complete. 

The native maritime Inhes, thus defeated, 
sought the advantages ol a hollow peace. They de- 
sputelu'd aml);^sadors to Ca'sar, oiVering hostagiis, 
ami an entire #.ihmission. 'They liberated Comms, 
and rl‘^tored him to his emplo\er, thiowing the 
l)!amc of tli(“ liarsh liaaitnumt his envoy had met 
with upon tlu* multitude, or common people, anil 
entreating Ca’sar to eveusc a lanlt winch pToceeded 
solely from the popular ignorance. 'The conipieror, 
after rcproaclnug them lor stnding ot their own 
accord ainhassadoisjnto (iau! to siu' for jieaci', and 
then making war upon him, irrlhimf din/ /vusoi/, 
forgave llicm lli(“ir ollences, and ordered t.liem t.) 
send 111 a ceilam miinlun oj’ liostage-', as securitv 
for thi'ir eo.id Ix'haviour in fulure. Some of tlii'se 
hostagis were |iieseiited imini‘diatel_v, and the Rri- 
tons ])ronll^ed to delivm' the I'csl, wlio hvi'd at a 
distance, in the coms(‘ofa tew days, '^j'hi' nal.ve 
forces then seemed ciilirt'Iv di>handcd, and the 
several chiefs came to C;esai’s camp to oiler alle¬ 
giance, and negotiate or rntrigm' for their own 
separat(‘ mti'rests. 

On llu' day that tliis p('ac(‘ was eonehided, ami 
not before, the uiiliieky transpoits, with the Roman 
cavalry, were enabled to (put thmr port on tlu* 
Ciinst of Claul. d'hev stood across tlu* channel with 
a gentle gal<‘; but w'hcn they neared tlic Hrilisli 
coast, ami wen' even willnn view of (';csarV camp, 
tlu'v wi'ic d;spei>e(l by a tempest, and weie fiiiallv 
obliged to letiirn to tlu* ])oit where they had hec'ii 
so long detained, and whence they had s(‘t out that 
morning That vi'ry night, (kesar savs, it iiap- 
pened to l)c lull moon, when the tides alwavs rise 
Inglu’st—“ a fact at that tmu' wliollv unknown to 
the, Romans”^—and tin* gallevs wineh lu* had witii 
him, and which were liauled n]» on tlie beach, wcic 
filled with the rising waters, while Ins heavu'i 
lraiis])orts, that lay at anehov m the roadstead, were 
citlu'r dashed U) pieces, or rendered altogether unfit 
for sailing. Tins disaster spread a general con¬ 
sternation througli the camp ; for, as every legioii- 
ary knew, there were no otlu r vessels to carry hack 
the troops, nor any materials with the army to 
repair the ships that were disabled, and, as it had 
J>eeu from the beginning, C.Tsar^s design not to 
winter in Britain, hut in Gaid, be was wholly un- 
])rovidcd with corn and ])rovisions to fei'd his 
troo])s. Suetonius says, that during the nine years 
Ciesar held the military command in Gaul, amidst 
a most lirilliant series of successes, ho expe¬ 
rienced only three signal disasters ; and he counts 
the almost entire destruction of his fleet by a storm 
in Britain, one of the three. 

• Thp oj)or;«tuins of the lloTniin tnfcns lia<l hillicrlo Ifeen ulmost 
ronfiiifd Ui th«* Medilerranojiii, wljen’tlieie is no porrrpiihlc inlc. 
\ et, c]»rin|{ tlif'ir Htity on till' coast ofUanl, oil the op^HisiU-sale of 
the rliannol,*thev on^'hl to have become arqnaiiited w ilh tlicsc )>he- 
uomeiia. Probul^y they had never ultended tu the iireguUnties of 
tt 0})ring-Ude. • * • 


Nor were the invaded ]ieoplc slow in )U‘rcciving 
the* extent of «(’a‘sar's caiamity, aiul devising 
means to ]»i‘olil by it. d'licy plainly saw lie was ^ 
in want of cavalry, piovi^ions, andsiiips;*a clo>c 
ins])cctioii showed thal his troops wi'i'c not so nii- 
rnevous as they had famiicd, and ])rolmhly l,inii- 
jianzcil them in some measure to ?ii(‘ir wail.ki* 
weapons niM denieanoiw; imd they eoiilideiilK 
hoped, that by defeatiiigIhis torve, or sitnoiuidii.g . 
mu^cutting otf tlu'ii n'lreal, aiuk'slaivmg ihem,^ 
they shoidd pievenl all* Inline imasioiis. ’I'iic 
einefs ni tlu* earn]) having pieviously hehrseeirl 
consultations among lhcmsi*lvcs, icliu'd, hy de¬ 
grees, from the Romans, and began to draw llu* 
islanders logelher. Crcsar says, that tlioiigh Jie 
was not fiiilv a]iprl/e(l of iheir iLsigiis, he pailly 
guessed them, from their delay m sending ni ihc 
hostages promised Irom a di'tanct*, ami fioiii ttlher 
circumstanci's, and inslaiilly look measiiics to jtio- 
vidc for the worst, lb* set part ol lus army 
repair bis shatlcicd flc(‘t, using (lie maicnals ot the 
vessels most mjureil to ])alcli up tlu* test ; and as 
the siihbcrs wrought with an mdefaitgabibly sfiil- 
iug the daugcnnis urgi'iicy ol the case, he had sTiuii 
a numiier oi’vesst'ls lit tor sea. lie tlu ii sent lo 
Gaul, for other maicnals wunlmg, and prohahly 
for some ]novisions also Aiiollicr pofiion of Ins 
tro»)]is lu* cmploved in foi-agmg pailics, to himg 
into the cam]) v\hat coin they could collpcl in'*llic 
adjacent cminlry. 'i'his snpjiiy could not have 
heen great, tor the native's hail cveryw hcic galhcieil 
in then harvesl, except m one held ; and theic, hy 
Ring in aiiihiish, the Britons made a hold and 
lilnody attack, winch had well nigh jn'ovcil fatal to 
tlic mvadcis. As one ol the two legions that 
formed the cxpi'dilion wi'rc cutlmg down tlie coin 
m that liclil, ('.‘csar, vvlio was in his toililici 7 camp, 
suildcniv saw a gicat cloud ol dust m that diicc- 
tion. flc lUsticd to the spot with two coliorts, 
leav ing orders for all the otlu r soldiers of the legion 
to follow as s<M)ii as [xissihU* llis arrival was 
very o])])ortune, for he found the legion, which had 
been sniprisi'd m the corn-held, and winch had 
sutfered considciable loss, now siiiromidcd and, 
])resscd on all sides hy the eavalrv and vvar-ehaiiots 
of the Hntisli, who liad la en concealed m the 
neiglihonriitg woods lie succeeded m hi inging’* 
oil the engaged legion, vvitli winch he willulrevv tu 
Ills inirenelu'd camp, deelmiiig a general engage¬ 
ment foi the present. Heavy rams that tollowed 
for some days, confmed the Romans vyitl^m their 
intreiiehmcnts. Meunwhilc tju* Jilitisli torei' ot 
horse and foot was increased from all sides, and 
lliev gradually drew round the mlreiiehments. 
Ca'siir, imliei]mting' their at1aelv,*maisha!led In's 
legions outside ol tlic cam]), and, at the |»ro]u’i‘ 
moment, fell ujion tlie islandeis, who, lie says, not 
being ablo to sustain llu* sho( k, wt'U' soon ]uit to 
’llight. Ill this vi('forylT(* altaelies great imjiort- 
imce to !i body of thirty horse, w hich Coinius, tlie 
Atrelialian, had hniught*ovcr irom Gaul. The 
Romans ]mrsucd the fugitives *as far as llicir 
strength would jicrmit ; tliey sluughtercd many of 
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them, set fire to some Imvises niid villnucs, •uid then 
relumed ueiiiu to liie jiioteetiuu ut li»eir eaiii)). 
, Oil tlie siiiiic day the Untiiiis aeaiii sued fur peuee, 
iiiid CiVsiir heme; uii\iuvis to retiini lo (iiuil us 
quickly as piissihle, “ hcciiuse the eqiiiiiux was 
iipiMMaeliirin, and liis skips were leakv,” granted 
il III tlieiii nil no harder cmiditinii than tliat 
of dimhiing the, mimherr of Inistagek they liad 
■ ]iroiiiised aller tlimr first defeat. Jle did not even 
‘wall for the hos^iiges, [iiit a fair w ind spriiiging,,n|i, 
hit srt sail nt iiiKliiiuhl* uikI nrriveil shI’i'Iy ui 
(laul Kvfiitiiallv (iiiiv two of tlu' Hrilish stulos 
s(Mil thrir lio^taucs ; and this Invaclt of treatv ^avc 
llio JJoniaii foinnuuider a ground of (:oni])!an»t by 
wbicli to justify Ins socoiul invasion. 

in iho. sju inu', of tiu^ tollowjut; vear (u.c. 54) 
(^'vsar a^ain (unbarkod at tlu* same IVrtus Itins 
for Ibitain. 4'liis time peculiar attention had been 
paitl to lhf‘ Imild and ecjuipiucnl of his fleet: he 
liad 800 vessels of ail classes, and those carried 
live leifions and 2000 cavalrv,—an invading- force 
in all not short of ,32,000 men.* At the approach 
of Tins formfflable armament the natives retired in 
disniay bom the coa''t, and Ca'sar disembarked, 
^\ilbout ojiptisition, at “that jiart of the island 
■vvhieh lie liad marked out the preceding summer as 
heing tlie most eonvement landing-place.” This 
was jirohahly soinewherc on tlu‘ same Hal between 
Watiner (^asile and Saixlwieh, wheYe be,ba<l landed 
llu' year liefnvc. Having, reeeised mielligenee as 
to the ibreelain in which the ibltmis ba<l letired, 
he set (Hit about mubnudit m ijuest of them, leaving 
ten cohorts, with 300 horse ludiind him on tlu' 
Coast,"to guard his camp and ileet AHit a burned 
luglit-marefi, he <’aine in sight of tiie islanders, who 
■w'ere well posted on some rising grounds beluiul a 
river, —jirohahly the Stour, m-ar ('anlerlmvv. Tlie 
e uiledf'rate annv galhuitlv disputed the imssaiie of 
tlie river with (heir eavaliy and elmnots; Imt 
hema rejiulsed liv tlie Ri'inaii hoisig they i( treated 
towards tlie woods, to a place strongly forlilied both 
hy nature and art, and wlueli ('a-sar judged had 
l)(‘eii strenglheneil before, on oeeaston of some ni- 
*U'rnal native war, “ for all the acfumes weie se¬ 
cured by strong barrieadi's of felled trees hud upon 

* * In this calnilHtidii .ui alloH atin- nC riHO H for mckni'SH, 

I a^'iialOi'j, and dcln-ii'ni-ii’'- \l lhK|>niud llu’ iiz/an/)// i>l .i icj^iul), 
kvlii It Lulll|il<'(<-, .'lllinaulril In r>IOn liii-il 


one another.” This strong-hold is sujTjiosed to 
huv(“ been at or near to the spot wlierc the city of 
CiuUerhury now itands. Strong as it was, the 
soldiers of the scveiitli legion (the force that had 
sull’en'd so much tlie preceding camjmigu in the 
corn-(ield) carried it hy means of a mound of earth 
they cast up in front of it; and then thi-y drove 
the British from the cover of the wood. 'I'he 
c-'^ning closed on their retreat, lu which they 
must have snlfered little loss, t’orvaesar, tearful 
of following them through a cmmtry with which he 
was unae(|uainLed, slnclly forbade all jmrsuit, and 
employed Ins men in foiiifviiig llieir camp for the 
night. The Homan eagles wi're scarcely (lisplayed 
the following nioniing, anil the trumjiets had liardly 
sounded the advance, when a jiarty of lioise 
brought intelligence from the yoast that nearly all 
tlie Heet had been driven on shore and wrecki'd 
during the night. Commanding a iieeessavy liult, 
Cfcsar Hew to the sea-shore, whither he was fol¬ 
lowed by the legions in full retreat. The mis¬ 
fortune had not been exaggerated : forty of his 
shijis were irretrievably lost, and the riM so da¬ 
maged that they seemed scarcely eajiahle of repair. 
With his cliaracteristie aelivily, he set all the 
carpenters of the annv to wurk, wrote (or more 
artisans from (null, and ordered the legions sta¬ 
tioned on that Coast to build as manv new sbijis as 
lliev could, Ajijin'liensive abln* of the storms of 
the ocean and tlie fievee attack of the natives, 
(.'a'^^ar ordered that all Ins ships should lie drawni 
lip on (Irv land and inclosed within his forlilied 
eainj). Allhougli the ancient galleys were small 
and light coinjiared to our modern num-of-wur, and 
the lran>j>oTts and teixlers of his Heet m all jiro- 
halnbtv little mori' limn sloojis and barges, this 
was a laborious operation, and oeeujued tlu* soldiers 
ten days and nights. Hasing (bus secured his 
Heet, he h‘ 1 off m juirsuil of the enemy, who liad 
made a good use of Ins ahstuiee hy meveasuig their 
Hiniy, and ajijioiulmg one chief to the sujireme 
command of it. ddie choice of the confederated 
stales foil ujion C’assivellaimus (his (adtie name 
was jierhajis (aiswallon), whose territories were 
divided from the maritime states of the river 
'rhames, at a point which was between seventy and 
eighty miles from (Jiesar’s eamj) on the Kentish 
coast. This jirince bad liitherto been engaged in 
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nlinnst COTistaiit wars with his iiclfililiiiurs, whosa 
nfh'clion to him must have liiercfore l)C(‘n of receot 
dale and of somewliat doiihtful contmuanee; lail 
he had a rejnilation for skill and bravery, and the 
dread of the Romans made the Britons foritet their 
(]n!irrels for a time, unite themselves under his 
•onimand, and intrust him with the whole eonduct 
ol' the. war. Ctesar found him well jaisted at or 
near to the scene of the last battle. Cassivellaunus 
dal not wait to be atta%)ced, but charged the Roman 
cavalry with his horse supported by his chariots. 
Cicsar says that he ’ constantly repelled these 
charges, and drove the Britons Ui their wmods and 
hills; but that, after making great slaughter, ven¬ 
turing to continue the pursuit too far, he lost some 
men. It dyes not U|)pear thjt, the British retreated 
far; sand some time after these skirmishes they 


gave the Romans a serious check. Sallying iin- 
cvpectcdly from the wood, tliev fell upon the 
soldiers, who were eniphwed as usual in fortifying 
the ciini]) or station for the night, and cut iqi the 
advanced guard. Ctesar soul two cohorts to their 
aid, hut the Britons charged these in se|inr!ile 
parties, broke through them, routed ,th .an, and 
then retired without loss. A niilitary tiihiine was 
shun,—and hut for the timely arrival of some tiesh 
cohorts the conflict would have been very disiislrous. 
Even as it was, and though C.Tsa? covers the fact 
by a somewhat confused narrative, it shiadd ap|icar 
that a good part of his army was heiitcii on this 
occasion. *]Ie sav'H that from this action, of which 
the whole Roman ariny'wcre spcclatois, it was 
evident that hishcavy-arined legions weie not a fit 
match for the active and nght-aiincd Brilons, who 


The cunstruciioii of Roniau galleys has been more complotply invoallgated since Iiord Ansoo’a lime: but as tins model was picjured 
• ' jvith great care, and is open to public iiispectiou, we ghe an engr.iMDg of it. 
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always fought in (Iciachiuouts with ahody of rost'iwo 
in tlirjr rear, that advanced fresh sujjolicb w’lieii 
needed, and covered and )>rolecteri the forces when 
in n'lFoit; tliat even his eavalrv e>)dld not engage 
without great <lang(‘r, if henig the en^toin of the j 
J^rit'ins to counterfeit a retreat, until they liud 
drawn llie I'loinan horse a consideralih' wav from 
tile h'gmns, wlien, , sudilenly leaping from their 
chariots, tliey cliargt'd ll',ein on foot, and, hy this 
tnicijiiti/ nnuiiH'r of (iLthting I'cndered il e([uallv 
dangeious to pursue <1^- reliie. 

TIu next day the Hiilons onlv sliowial small 
bodies on the lulls at. some distance fnim the Ixo- 
man camp. Tins maile ('.•csur hehe\e ihi'y were 
less willing to skiiinish witii his eavalrv ; lint no 
soiiinu' had he simt nut a// his inniln/ tu forage, 
supported hy Ihrcr hymns (hetween liojsc and fjol 
this iiiraging parly com])nsed consi(h‘rahIv more 
thwi lialf the forces he had with liim), than the 
Hiilons fell u])on them on all sides, and cvtii 
charged up to the solid and imjienetrahle legions. 
The latter hold step was the cause of llunr rum: 
ihu superior* arms, the defensive armour, and the , 
peiltel discipline of those Tinisses, lendered the | 
contest loo uiieijual; the Jiritish w.irriois weie i 
i'epnlsed,-~lhii)wn off like waves from a mighty j 
rock,—coii'hision eusuciL and, Cta'sarV cavaliy and i 
infanlry cliaiging togclhei, utterU luoke the con- 1 
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federate army. The compieror informs us dial 
after tins defeat, tiie auxiliary troojis, which had 
repaired from all parts to (kissivellannus’s standard, 
returned severally to their own homes; ami that 
during the rest of the canpiaigii the enemy never 
again a]i])eared against the Ilomaus with their whole 
force. 

These severe contests had not brought Ca'-sar far 
into the interior of the island; 1ml now la* followed 
I up (’a;siv(‘llaunus, who retired, for-lhe defimee of 
Ins own kingdom, lawoud tlie 'I'hanus. Marelnng 
througli KiMit and a pai'l ol’ Suikw , or the heaulilul 
eoiuilrv which now hears those names, the Romans 
reaehi'd tlie light hank of the 'riiames, at (!oway- 
stukes, near Clunisey* m Smiey, where the nvei 
was considered iiirdahle. The jiassage, howcvai, 
was not iindis])uted ; (-assivelhiunus had drawn up 
his trooiis in great niimhcrs on the oj)])osite hank; 
lie Imd likewise fortilied that hank witli shaip 
stakes, and diiven similar stakes into the hed of 
the liver, yet so as to be eoneiaih'd or Ciivi red hy 
the water. Of ihcM- things Ca sar savs he was m- 
liinned liy prisoners and desciLers. Il sliould aji- 
])ear that he overeanu* the <ih.«Ia( les raise<l at (he 
lord willi greal east*; he sent t)u‘ hoise into the 

• 'Flii'i j'liiiil, lik»' imisl uf ilii- ol I'l'i 1(11 .1 ill 11 v ui'Mit i<iiic<l iis (‘.cs 11, 
li.is lii'i II the ^ul)|C't i)( iii'']Mii I- \\ I- \ci|iii (• lo II V II w lic'i <• uil'., 

(-11 ill''.((tllicii il\ ol'C\uii<ii‘ii, .111(1 ,vv'uU-i ill Um \rli,((, 

l(’;,'ia, ^(.)l I. i> laj 
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nVcr l)i‘forv, ordering the foot to follow close, heiiind 
Ihcni, wIikL \Uvy did with such lupidity liiut, 
though nothing !>ul their heads appeared uhove 
walei, tliey were presioilly on the 0])})usjte bank, 
where the enemy could not ytaiid tlieir charge, but 
fle.l 

The rest of his nmiy having disbanded, Cassivcl- 
lauiius now n tained no otiier force than 4000 war- 
(dmiiots, with which lie harassed the Romans, 
always ki'cpmg ^t a distance from ibeir mam l)ody, 
and rt'tinng, wluoi attacked, to woods and imu-ees- 
sdile place's; wlntliei also li(‘ causi'd such of the 
inhahitanls as lav on Ciesar’s line of march, to 
withdiaw with tlii'ir eallle and provisions, lieing 
pel feet !\ iie(|U!imt''d with the country, an<l all the 
io;hU 3 ni(i defiles, he eontmued to tall upon de- 
laehrd parties; and the Ixoinans were never safe, 
or masters of jirty ^Tound, except m tlie space 
eovcicd 1 )V their entrenelH'd camp or tlieir legions. 
On aceoiiiil of llu-se j’u‘(}uent surprises, Ctesar 
would not petniil his horse to fi>rage at any tlis- 
l:uir(' from tla* IcLnoiis, or to pdlage aiul d(‘slioy the 
<•0111111\, unh'ss wheie the foot was close at Imiid to 
"uppoil lliem. 

'I'lic fatal want of muon among the jielty states 
iiOo whirl) ilir Island wa'. fiiUcietl, and th(‘ liatred 
siiiue ol ilirin eiitnianu'd au'ainst tlieir fonner 
ciK iii_\ ('as- 1 \rltauims, iKWV, howeV(‘r, hegaii to 
apjirai and to diseoMc<‘i t a!) that ehiers measiin's 
loi I cst-lancr 'I'lie 'I’l inobanh's, who dwell 111 
l'!sv,‘x ;,tid M iddli'sex, and who toimed one of tli(' 
most jiowei hd slates in those parts, ^en^ aitdais- 
sadoi.s to Ca'sar. Of this state was Manduhratius, 
who tia«l Ih'd to C';esar into (bud, in order to avoid 
the fate of hisiatiu'r, Imamu-ntius, wdui lia<l hehl the 
soveia'icntv of tlie stale, and whom (aissivellauiius 
had rleleaU'd and put to death. The aml>assad<irs en- 
trc.itt'd C.'vsar torest<irc tla'ir prince, who was then 
a uucst in the Ibuiian cam)), to defend him and 
them against ihe fur\ of (bissivelhuums, promistiu:’, 
(*n tliese eondilinns, obedience arnl entire sidmiis- 
sion in the nami' of nil the Trinnhimtes. ('.Tsar 
ilemaiided forty liostages, and tliat they should 
sujiply his army with corn The general does not 
('-oiiicss it, l)ut it is very jirobable that, tlirough the 
w ise measures of Cassivelhumiis, the Romans w'cre 
at this time sorely distressed hy want of ])rovisions. 
'J'he Triuobantes delivered both the corn and the 
hostages, and Ca'sar reston'd to them their prince. 
Immediately ujioi! this, other tribes, whom CTsar 
<iesiguates tlie Cenimagni, Segoiitiaci, Ancalitos, 
Uihroei, and Cassi, also sent in their submission. 
^olne of these people informed ('Tsar that he was 
not far from the capital of Cussivellauiuis, which 
was situated amidst woods and marshes, and 
whither muUitu<lcs of^the British liad retired witli 
thi'ir cattle, as to a plage of safety. This town is 
su])))ose(i to have been near to the site of Si. 
.Milan’s, and on the spot where the Hourislimg 
Roman colonv of Verulamium umse many years 
after. Tlumlih called a town, and a ca])ital, it 
a])]ieiirs fr(.in Caesar to lmv(f been nothing but a 
ibiek'wood or labyrinth, with clusters of houses or 
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villages scattered about it, the whole Ix'ing sur¬ 
rounded by a dileli and a rampart, the latter made 
of mud of fiTled ti el'i^, or prolial>ly of both matei lals 
mi.xed. In many respeeth the towns of the (^'m- 
galeHC ill the interior of (leyloii, uml the iiuxh' ot 
lighting against the Ivnghsh jiractised by that 
})po])]e, at tlie beginning of'^llu* present* century, 
res^m!)le llic l^ritish towns and tlie British warliiie 
of nineteen centuries ago. * » 

(Jfcsar soon ajjpeaied witli his legions before the 
cajiita) of (bissivellaumis; and be sav)\'that though 
the place sei'iued very strong both l)v art and 
nature, Ih' resolved to attack it m tw'oseveral pimifs 
lie was once more sueeessfu! ■ lli(‘ [Inlons lied lo 
another vvootl, after a short stand, and the Romans 
took inanv prisoners and vast mitrdiers of cuttle . 
Thougli thus defeated in tlie inland,districts, Cas- 
sivellamiiis si ill Impi'd to redeem the fortimes of Ins 
country hv a liold aiui w'('ll-coneeived blow’, lo he 
stniek on the sea-eo.ist. While tlie events relate*!* 
were passing hcy.ind the Thames, he disjialofu'd 
messengers to the four piinces or kings of Cau- 
tmm (Kent), to insliuet them to draw all their 
lorees togethei, and attack the camp and ships oI* 
llie Romans hy surfirisc. The Kentish Britons* 
oheved their iiistnietioiis, but, aec<irdmg to (bi sai, 
the Romans, sallvmg Imm their entri'iiehmcuiy, 
made a great, shiught<‘r of their tioups, to<ik one of 
the princes prisoner, and returned m safely lo thi' 
camp At the iH-ws of tlu.v leveise, the hia\<t' 
(bissivelbioims lost liearl ; he si'id, amhassadors lo 
sue loi peace, and availed hims(‘ll ol the incdiithon 
will) ('a"'ar of (lonmis, the king ot llie Atrehatiaiw, 
w ilh w hoiii, al oni' time or other, lie apjiears lo have 
had Jiiendiv ii'lalioiw 'I'lie Roman general, us j\e 
li:iv(‘ iiotieeil, stales tliat the aiilhoiit) or inthu'iice 
oi (b'lnins in the islaiul w’a'< very considerable, (t 
woidd b(‘ curious to see how be exercised ii m 
favoiii of his Ixoinan |)a1ron ; hut Iutc we are left 
in the <lark. C.esar linmd a r» ady ear lo the over¬ 
tures of Cassivellaumis, and granted him )ie;ice on 
such (‘asy coiHlitions, that some writers have been 
iiiduccd to believe he was bearidy tired of the 
barassing war. For binpi'lf be only says that he 
was in a burry to return to (bml, ou account of the 
freijuent insurrections m that country. He nuTcly 
dem;uid(‘d hostages, a))])omted a yearly tribute (the 
amount of whi(di is nowhere named, and whieli was 
prohuhly never paid), an<t < luirged Cassivellauima 
to respect Maniluhratms and the Trinolmntea. 
Having received the ltosliig<’s, he led his troops hack 
to the Kentish coast, and' crowding them into his 
ships as closely and (puckly as he could, he >‘1 sail 
hy night for (Taul, fearing, he Si^vs, the e(|unioxia! 
storms whicli were now al hainl. H(’ tells ns lie 
had many prisoners ; but be eertaiuiy di<l not erect 
u fort, or leave a single cohort lilihmd him, to 
secure the ground he liad gained in the island.* 
Tacitus, writing 150 \eurs later, says distinctly, 
\ iliat even .^ilms (:jiisar,^he first who entered Bn- 
"^laiu With an armv, altliou^h lie struck li'iror into 
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the islaiiilcra by a successful battle co\ilci only 
maintain biinself on tlie sea-coast;—that he was 
a discoverer rather than a coiK|neror. Tie only 
saw a small portion of the islaiid ; lint the farthei 
he e;ot from the coast and the Jlelgic colonies, the 
moi;ji fierce and barbarous be found the nativcb. 

We liave dwelt more particularly ou these ciuii- 
paigns, as we, have the accom])lihhed gi'iierars own 
account to guide us, and as many of his details 
may be apjilied to c.xplaiii the other Kuinan wars 
which followed, when there was no Cnesar to de¬ 
scribe in the closet his exploits in the field. The 
sequel, indeed, when we must follow jirofessional 
historians, who were tievcr even m Britain, is 
comparatively uninteresting and monotonous. AVe 
shall, therefore, set down the great results, with¬ 
out embarrassing the reader with unnecessary de¬ 
tails ; but at this point it will he well to pause, in 
order to otl'er a few general remarks, wiiieh will 
equally elucidate the past and future campaigns of 
the Rniiiqrna in our island. 

The cont"st wl^jc.h had tints taken place hetween 
the British bands and the famed Roman legions at 
a jieriod when the discipline of those corps was 
most perfect, Wild when they were commanded by 
the greatest of their generals, was certainly very 
unequal; hut less so (even without taking into 
account the superiority of mimhcrs au l other ad- *j 
vantages, all on the siCre of llie invaded,) than is<^ 
generally imagined and represented. A brief exa- j 
mination of the arts ihid practices of war of the i 


two eontending ]iarties may servo _to explain, in a 
great measure, wlial is jiast, and render moie in 
telligihle the events which are to ensue. Tlie Inst 
striking result of siieh an examination is a suspi¬ 
cion, and indeed a jiroof, that llic Britons were 
imieh farther advanced in civilization than the 
savage tribes to which it has heeii the fashion to 
compare them Were this not the case, the some¬ 
what unsuccessful employment against them, of so 
large an army as that of Ca'sar, would he disgrace¬ 
ful to the Roman name. Their war-chariots, 
wliich several times ])rodiicc,d tremendous effects 
oil the Romans, and the use of which seems at 
tliat time to have been )ieeulinr to the Britons, 
would of themselves jirove a high degree of mecha¬ 
nical skill, and an acipuiintancc with several arts. 
These cars were of various forms and sizes, some 
heing iTide, and others of curious and even elegant 
workmaiishi)). Tliose most commonly in use, and 
called /t.iuv/rt, or lu.scihr, by the liomans, were 
made to contain each a charioteer for driving, ami 
one, two, or more wimriors for fighting. They were 
at once strong and light; the extremilv oi' their 
ii.xlcs and other salient points were armed with 
sevthes and hooks for cutting and tearing whatever 
fell in their way, as they were driven iiqiidly almig. 
The liorse.s attached to them were ]>erfeet in train¬ 
ing, and so well in hand, that they could he driven 
at sjieed over the, roughest counti^, and t ven 
through the , woods, t. hich then ahoiiiided in all 
directions. The lloniuns were no less astonished 
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lit tliiK (U xlcrity tlmii at tlie immlior iif tlio clmriots. 
Till’ \Miv 111 wliicli the Britiins liroiiiiht the cliiirmtrt 
inlu iK-liiiii, was tills: at tin; hciniiiiiiiit!; ol a liattlc 
they iliovf almiitthc Hanks iif the fiiio.iiiy, tliriiw- 
in;/iliiils fnirii tlic cars ; and, ucciirditi;' to Cacsiir, 
(lie very dread of the horses, and the noise of 
the rapid wheels, often broke the ranks ol his 
leyKiiis. When they liad snecicded in inakiiiy mi 
impression, and had winded in among the, Roman 
cavalry, the warriors Icaiied from the chariots, and 
fought on foot. In the meinitnne, tlie drivers re¬ 
tired with the chariots a little from the combat, 
taking lip such a jiosition as to favour the retreat 
of the waniors in case of their being ovcrnuitched. 
“ 111 this manner,” says Ciesar, “ they perlorin 
the ]iart both of rapid cavalry and of steady in- 
lantiy; and,’by constant exercise and use, they 
have arrived at such c.xiiertness, that they can stop 
ilieir horses when at full speed, in the most stec]) 
and dillicult jilaces, turn them which way they 
ideiise, run along the carriage-pole, rest on the 
liarness, and throw themselves hack into llicir 
eliariots with iiicrcdihle dexterity.” 

for a long time the velerau legions of Rome 
could not look on the clouds of dust that amiouiiecd 
the approach ol these war-chariots w itliout trepi¬ 
dation. The Cauls had once the same mode ol 


fighting, and ei|aally distressM the Romans with 
their Var-eli,1riols. Ncailv ■'ifld years liel'ore the. 
invasion of Rntaiii>_w lien the (iaiils were esta- 
hhslied in purls o(^ Italy, and ni close alliimee with 
the Sainnites, a suceessl'iil charge of the Konfan 
eavalry was repulsed, and the whole army thriiwii 
into disuiiiy, hy a mode of fiithtiiig to wliieli they 
wen utter slraiigers: “ .\ luimhcr of theVncniy,” 
savs Livy, “ nidunled on elvanots aiid^ cars, made 
towards them with siali a lel^ihle iiyisc, from the 
lianiplsig of the hoises and the roWng of the 
wheels, as atiVigliled the lairsds of tlie Romans, 
unaccustomed to such ojicratioiis. By this incaos, 
the vie.lorioiis cavalry were, dispersed, and men 
and horses, in their headlong ilight, were tlnowii 
in hea|i8 to the ground. T’hc same cause produced 
disorder even m the ranks of the legions: through 
the, inijietuusitv of the horses, and the'earriages they 
dragged through the ranks, many of the Roman 
soldiers in the van were trodden or hniiscd to death; 
and the Ciiids, as soon as they saw the enemy m 
eoiifusioii, followed up the advantage, nor allowed 
them breaUmig-time.” * The use of war-cha¬ 
riots, however, seems to liiivc fallen out pf fashion, 
among the Cauls, dtii lug the long period that bad. 

* Tit. Liv., I. X. 0 .5 
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intervened ; (or CjrMv never iiiuKc's laenlion of 
lh(in, in deserilnne hi^ manv liattlos with that 
]K'i)])le on the eontiiK'iit. - # <. 

The. eMMi'iiee of the aeeosuries-- the hooks and 
seyhes altaehed to llie wheels or avli's - lias iieen 
(jnestionefl, a> neithin Cresai, noi Taeitus, no? an^ 
carlv writ(T, with thy e\ce|)rion of tin' oeoiiiaplier 
Pom|>oimis Mela (whowiole, however, in the iirst, 
eeiiliiiw), e\yre^s^v nnyitions them iti ih'sci thni^ the 
war-chariots. Wt'ajMitfr^Hiihwerin” tot lie description, 
have, however', heen found, on the held of syine of 
the most ancient hjTtlle*s. Bi'lweeii the Kuinan in¬ 
vasion under (.’u'sar, tind that oidered liy the I'.in- 
]?eror Claudius, the cars or chariots of the British 
:dliacted notice, and-were e.vhihited ni Italy Thi'V 
\ver(‘ seen in the splendid paoeanlty with whici? 
Oali^nila passed ovei the sea i’roni Biiteoli Iti Baia', 
on his mole Mnd bridge of boats. The emperor, 
Suetonius tells us, rode, in a chariot drawn by two 
famous horses, and a ])arty of his (ricinls followed, 
mounted in British elianols. Brobnliiy C.'esur had 
earned some of the native war-cars to Ruim*, as 
curiosities, just as our navigators bring the eanocs 
of th(' Indians and South-Sea Islanders to England. 
.At suhsei|uent ]i<‘no<ls, tlu* war-cdiuriot^, (d the 
Britons wi'n* frecpiently alluded to l?v the ^lot'ts as 
well as hislonans of Rome. 

The :;neient Ikitoiis wore w’oll ])rovjded with 
horses, of a small breed, but hardv, s]nrited, and 
yet docile. Tlu'ii cavalry wete aimed with hliield.s, 
oroad-s/vords, and lances. They were accustomed, 
like the Gauls, and their own ebanol-mcn, to dis¬ 
mount, at fitting si'usons, and light on foot; and 
their horse> are said to liave Ix'cn so well trained, 
as to stand finn at llu' ])la{‘es where, thev were left, 
tilMlieii masti'is naurned to them. Another com¬ 
mon practice among them was, to mi.\ an ecpial 
miinlier of their swiftist foot with tlu'ir eavahv, 
eueh of these foot-soliliers lioldmg by a boise’s 
mane, and keeping piu'e wjtli liim in all Ins mo- 
iKiiis SiPine reimuiis of this last custom were (d)- 
served among the Hmbland clans in the la^t ecn- 
tiir\, in the civil wars fir the. lYetendcr; and in 
mole mo<lcrn, and regular, and scientific waifare, 
an advanlagi' has often been f »und in mounting 
infantry bi'bind cavalry, and in teaching cavalry 
to dismount, and <lo the duty of foot-soldiers, A 
gri'at fondness for liorscs, and a skill in riding 
,Hhem, and breaking them in for cars and chariots, 
were observalile m all the nations of the Celtic race. 
'Pile scytho-anned cars of the BriUm^ tnay l>e 
assumed as one of the iniiny links in that chain 
which ^•‘cms to connect them with Persia and the 
IvasI, where similar vehicles were in use for many 
ages. 

The infantry of the Britons was the, most nu- 
ineroiis body, *aii(l, according to Tacitus, the main 
strength of their armies. They wau'c very swift of 
foot, and exjiert in Hwimming over rivers and cross¬ 
ing fens and marshes, hy widely means «they were 
enabled to make sadden Ktlaeks and safe retreats. 
They were slightly clad; throwing off' in hattle the 
whole, or at least the greater part, of whatever 
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elolhnig llic\ nsnally wore, aceoiding to ',\ cusImiu 
winch a])]X‘ars to havo Ix'eii (‘(immon to all the 
C’eltie nations. Tduy weie not eiieuiiilKrcd with 
defensive aimour, earr\ing nothuig of that soit 
but a small bglit shield ; and this, added to 
their swiftness, gave them, in some lespeets, a 
great, advantage ov(‘r the heavily-armed Uoiiiiiiis, 
wliose foot I'ould never keej) pai'e, with them 'Tins, 
indeed, was so mueli the. c;ise in the ensuing wais, 
tiiatthe turn of a hattle was often left to <U'[)eiid, 
noton tlu' legions, Imt on llu'ir Turhailan auxili- 
aiies, some of wdioin weie us bgbll\ eijuippcd as 
the Britons themselves. In coming to their oUVn- 
sivc arms, we reach a jioinl where they weie de¬ 
cidedly ndeiioi to the Romans; and a ? ause, jiei- 
baps, as principal as ans other, of tbeii mvanalde 
defeat when llie\ came to close eoinbal 'riuir 
swords were long and nnwieldv, wilhonl jxiini^, 
and only meant for cutting- awkward and oflenei'- 
les^ W(‘apons eoin]):!?!'!! to the coinpari, inanageabK', 
eul-aud-lhnist swomIs of ibi'ir enemies, w hu h could 
l)e ns('d in the closed mvlvi'. But an impoiiaiil 
cireunistance, which tbi'ows the ailvant.aee still 
more on the side of llie Romans, is, that while 
their W(!a])ons were madi' of well-teniperi'd steel, 
the sw'ords and dirks nf tlie Britons were, in all 
probabilitv, only made of copper, or of Kipper 
mixed w'ltli a litth' tin. ^V(‘ aie tolil lliaL ihe 
swords of their neighhonis, llu' (ouils, weie made 
of eopjH'i, and bent allei llie first blow, wliieh g,i\(' 
the Romniis a great advantage ovi r them. 

A jirodigioiis number of warlike iinjilemenls, as 
axes, swords, speai-heads, all made of eojiper, o' 
of eojiper niLxed with tin, and know n among •inli- 
ipianes by lh(' general nanu' of Cells,” have he^-ii 
dug 11 ]) in dillen'iit parts of onr island ; Imt we an* 
not aware of tlu' iliseovery of any dmigs n| the 
sort made of iron, that can safelv he refeue'l to the 
manufaeture of the ancient Biilons In the ab¬ 
sence of metals, they used hones and Hints to i,p 
llteir arrows, their s])ears, and lances lle.iw 
black stones, perfoiated to reeeive a wooden handle, 
served them as maces or liattlc-axes. TIk'm- arc 
the very weapons of savages ; tind perhaps thoM* 
whicli have been found in such abundaiic?' buried 
ill the earth,are much more ancient than the pc'riod 
of Cmsai’s invasion, or were only used at that mid 
later jicriodb in the interior and northern parts of 
tile country. 

In addition to their clumsy sword, tlic British 
infantry carried u short dirk and a sjicar. 'Ihv 
H]>car was sometimes used as .a missile weajxm, 
having a leather lliong fixed toil, and retained in' 
the hand when thrown, in order that it might he 
recovered again ; at the butt-eud of this sjiear was 
sometimes a round hollow ball of cop])er, or mixed 
copper and tin, w'ith pieces^ of metal Inside, and, 
shaking this, they made a noise U? frighten tlu' 
liorses when they engaged with cavalry. 

With tlie cxcoiition of the Druids, all the young 
l^icn among the Britons and other ('fltic nations 
w’erc trained to the usc^of arms. I’re([iunt hostili¬ 
ties among themselves kojit them in practice, %nd 
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Chap. L] 

liiiiiliim' And nmrtiiil sports ■wpro atnoiia; llioir ])rin- 
cipul o<'( iipalions 111 tlu'ir linid' periods of jieiice. 
I'Acn Ml liictu's iiiid slrul^l^etlcs, the more ildiieidl 
piiil^ of will', they displiivi'd very eonsideralile 
l;deiil and shill. 'I'liev diew tip their troops in 
leyiilai order , and if tlie form of a wedfje was not 
the \(‘i \ host, tor infantry, it lias been found, by the 
Tiiik'. iinil other I’.asterii nations, most eHeelivc for 
I'ai ali'v appointed to charye. 'I'hev ktiew the itii- 
poitanei' ol keepiny a liodv in re.servc ; and in 
se\eialof tlieir ilaUles they showed skill and 
pioinplitode 111 oiit-llankiny the enemy, and tnrn- 
iny him by the winy'. Their infantry generally 
oeenpied the, rentri', lieing disposed in several 
hoes, and in distinct bodies. These corps consisted 
ol the wainoisol one clan, coinniimded eacli by its 
ow n (hiellain ; they were connnonly formed in the 
shape ot a wedge, |irescnling its sharp point to the 
eiieiiiv ; and they were so disjtused, that they could 
leadily sujiport and relieve each oilier. The Cft- 
Mdi \ and chariots were placed on the wings, but 
small ll\iiiy parlies of both maincuvrcd along the 
lioiil III the rear and on their Hanks they H,\ed 
ihcii tian'lliiig ehaiiots and their waggons, 'with 
tlu'ir u'speclive fiimiliis in them, in order that 
(ho'c M'hich's nuylit ser\e as harriers to jircveiit 
nil'll k III those (liieetioiis, and that their courage 
mmhl he iiilhinieal by the ]iresence of all who were 
most dear to them. 

Some ot the native |)rmees displayed eminent 
ahiliiies III the eoiiduel of war. Aeeording to 
the Ivoniaii wiiters, ('iissivellauiiiis, Caraelaens, 
and (hdyaciis all hinned eonihined moveiiienls 
and eiilai eed plans of o|ieration, and eoiilrived 
sli.il.iaenis and siirpt'ises whuh would luive done 
Imiioin to the eieati'sl ('ajitams ot (iri'eee and 
Rome. Their ehoiee of ground lor lighting U|ion 
was almost invariiihly jndieioiis, and they availed 
theniselvi'S of llieir su|ierioi knowledge of the 
eoiiiilix on all occasions. In the lahorioiis arts ol 
loi'lil’vine, deleiidiny, or alliiekiny camps, ea'tics, 
and towns, they wcic, however, delteienl. 'riieir 
strongest, places were surrounded oiilv hv ii shallow 
dileh and a mud wall, while some of their towns 
had nothing^luit a jiara|»et of IVlied trees idiu'eil 
leiiylliu'ise. While the Komaii eam|i8, though oc- 
eupied only for ii night, were strongly loititied, 
tlu'ir own camps were merely sunuiuided by their 
ears and waggons,—a mode of de.lenee still eimmion 
aiiioiig the Tartar and other iKimiidie tribes m Asia. 
Ihil, as the Roman war proceeded, we frequently 
liiid them giving more atlenliini to the defeneo of 
Jheii night camps; and some of the more jierma- 
neiit positions they took u|iwere strengthened with 
deep ditelu’s and stone, walls. 

The at lilies of the ancient Rritoiis were not 
divided into bodies, mixed,hut dislinet as a whole, 
coiisihting each of a delenniimte nmiiher ol men 
reermled from ditl'erent families and in dillerent 
places, and eomtiiiuided by appointed oHieers ol 
viirioiiK rtink*, like the Roman legions and our 
modern rev'imeuts; hut al& the figlituig-iueii ol 
eaeli^iarticular clan or great family formed a sepa- 


ralc hriiid, eommimded hv llir rhieriaiii or head of 
that iamiK. . H\ this syslem, w inch had ollim dis- 
advantigi's, tl*(‘ coiipnaiid-w as liilleied awa\ mUi 
minute I’rarlioiis. All the siscial clans whuh 
conqiosed one stale or kingdom wete eoiniiiaiuV'd 
in chief by the sovireien of that stale ; anil when 
two or more slates loimed le.g alhanee and made 
war^iii eoiijuiietion, the king of one of IIkM- st.ites 
was ('hosen to'he geiieialiijsimo^ ol tlii' whoh'. 
These elections gave rise to j.’iilousies and disseii- 
sioiis, and all through the s\slem tliei'g weie loo 
many (hvisions of command, aiifl ])ow'ei, and loo 
great a disjiosition in the warriors to look up oi-ly 
to the head of their own elan, ot at fiiitliest to the 
king of their own limited slalcv 

Riir liifi'erent from tliese were the tluiroiiglily 
organized and inler-dependent masses ol the 
Roman urmv, where the eonimaiid'r were iiieelv 
(lermed and griulnalcd, and the legions (eaeli a 
small hut perfect army in itself) aeled at tiie 
voice ot the consul, or its oiu; siquenie eliiel, 
like a eomplieated engine set in inolion by its 
utain-wlieel. As long as Rome miiiutuined lier 
military glory, the legions were eoiii|)osed only of 
free Roman citizens, no allies or sniijeets of eoii- 
qiiered nations lieing deemed woitliy of the honour 
ol figliting in tlieir ranks. Mach legion was divided 
into horse and fool, the cavalry hearing ,w iial is 
considered, by niodeni seientilic wi ilcis, a just |ii'o- 
[lOTtion, mid not more, to the infaiitiy. I nilcr llic 
old kings a legimi consisted of .'tIKIII foul, and .■It)!' 
liorse ; under the consuls, of -121)1) fool, and 100 
horse; hnl under Ca'sar and the cin|icioi'' it 
amounted to {IlOO foot, and I'2(i horse Like onr 
regiments, tlie h'yioiis were (listitieiiislicil liom 
earli ollu't h\ then iiiiiiilier; heiiiy ('ailed llir lirst, 
the second, the lliiid, tV,e. In the eaily ayes of 
the lepiihlie they laid no mote than foni or live 
leyions kept on loot, hut these wcie incieascd witli 
UK'i'easc of ('oiicuesi and lei'i'itory, iiiid iindii' tlie 
cinjiire lliev had as many as tweiitx-lae ot Ihii'ly 
legions, even in time of pence. Tlie inlaiilry ol’ 
earli legion was daided into ten eoliorts. The 
first cohort, which had the eustodv ol the eagle 
and the ]ioi:t of honour, was 111),') strong; the le, 
mainmg nine eolioits had ,b,b.') iiieii each 

Instead of a long, awkward sworil of copper, 
every soldier iiad ashoil, nuiiiagi able, well tem¬ 
pered S|miiish hliide of steel, sliai'ii at hotli edgi's 
as at the |ionit; and he was always inslriicled to 
thrust ratlier than cut, m order to mlliet the iiioie 
fatal wounds, and expose his own body the less. 
In addilain to a lighter spear, the legionarv rpried 
the formidahle piliim, a heavy javelin si.v feet 
long, terniiiialing in a strong trfungular jioint of 
steel, eighteen inehes long. For dcfensixe armour 
they wore an open helmet with a .Jolty crest, a 
hreiist-plate or coat of mud, gieaves on tlieir legs, 
liiid a large, strong shield on their lell arms. This 
shield or imekler, altogether unlike the small, 
’round, husket-lookini; lliingiiised by the Brilons, was 
four feel high, and two and a liidl broad; it w'as 
framed of a light but lirBi wood, covered ■with 
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liiill’s iiide, and Ktroiii;ly guarded with bosses or 
])lates of iron or lironze. 

'j’lic cavalry of a legion was divided into ten 
troops or sipnidrons ; the first sipiadron, ns destined 
to net willi the strong first cohort, consisting of 132 
inerijwlidsl the nine reinaiinng sipiadrons had only 
(it) men each, 'fheir princijod cwuiions were a 
satire and a javehii; hut at a later period they hor- 
roned the )isc of the lance and iron mace or 
lianimcr from foreigners. For defensive armour 
they had ii helmet, a coat of mail, and an oblong 
shield. The legions ser\ mg ahroiul were generally 
attended by au\iharics raised among the proviiiecs 
and compiests of the empire, who for the most 
]iiirt ietained their national arms and loose modes 
of fighting, and did all the duties of light froojis. 
Then' mi'iiher varied according to cireumstances, 
lieing seldom much inferior to that of the legions ; 
lint in Britain, where mention of the barhiirian 
im.iiiliariea constantly occurs, and where, ns we 
liavp intimated, they performed servieeij for which 
the legions were not caleidated, they seem to 
have been at least as immcrous as the Roman sol¬ 
diers. Tlirce legions, say (lie bisWfiuns, were 
competent to the occupiftion of Britain ; but to this" 
force of 20,478 we must add the auxiliaries, which 
will swell the number to 40,956. Gauls, Bel¬ 


gians, Batavians, and Germans were the hordes 
that accompanied the legions in our island. 

Siirli w'cre the main features and apjiointmcnts 
of the Roman legions in their jirinie, and such 
they continued during their conflict with I he Bri¬ 
tons, and long after all the southern parts of our 
island were subjugated by their might. They 
were afterw'ards sadly diminished in numbers and 
in consideration. They lost their discipline; the 
men threw off their defensive annour as too heavy 
for tliom to wear; clianges were made in their 
wca])on8 ; and, not to notice many iiite.iTnediate 
variations, a legion, at the final departure of the 
Romans from Britain, consisted only of from 2500 
to 3000 indifl'crcntly armed men. 

After the departure of Cicsar, Britain was left 
niidisturhcd by foreign arms for nearly one hundreu 
years. Bpt few of the events tlxat happened 
during that lo«^ interval have been transmitted to 
ns, Wc can, hotvever, make out in that dim 
obscurity that the cauntry,,and more jiartieidarly 
those maritime parts of if occupied by the Belga:, 
and facing the coast of Gaul, made considerable 
advances in civilization, borrowing from the Gauls, 
with whom tliey were in close cifhiininiiciition, 
some of those usefuP and elegant arts whicli that 
people had learned from the Roman conquerors. 
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iiDW ]i('uf(‘ulily settled atiionn them. Resides tlieir j 
|iiuiiie\s iiitij (hull, wliieh lire well pnived, it is 
siipjiiised tliiil during this long inlerviil not a tow 
ol' the sii|)enor class of Britons, from time to time, 
crossed the Aljis, and found theii way to Rome, 
wliere the civilization and arts of the world then 
centred. 

This progress, whatever it was, does not appear 
to have been aceompunied liy any improvement in 
the political system of the eonntrv, or by any union 
and amalgamation of the disjointed parts or states. 
Internal wars continued to he waged ; and this dis¬ 
union of the Britons, their constant civil dissen¬ 
sions, and the absence of any steady system of 
defence, laid them ojien to the Romans whenever 
tliose conquerors should think fit to revisit their 
i'air island and renew the struggle in earnest. 

That time at length arrived. In the ninety- 
seventh year after Ctesar’s second onjiedition (a,i), 
43), the Enqicror Claudius* resolved to seize the 
island, and Auhis Plmitins, a skilful commander, 
landed with four com]dete legions, which, with the 
cavalry and auxiliaries, must have made above 

50,000 men. The Britons, who had made no pre- 

• 

Romponitui Mela, wlio wrote in th#tinic of Claudius, t'xpiossos n 
hope tliiit thf huccosB uf thu Uoman arms will suou make tlie ieluoii 
ami liS Buvai^e iuUabitants better know ri. 


])aratious, at first offered no resistance; and when 
they took the fichl under (hiraotacirs and Togodum- 
iiiis, sous of tlie deceased Cnnohelmus, who is sup¬ 
posed lu have been king of the Triiiohuiiles, thev 
were thorougldy defeated in the inland euuiitry hv 
the Romans, Some states or tiihes, detaeliiiig 
themselves from the confederacy, tlien submitted ; 
and Aldus Planluis, leaving a garrison m those 
parts whieh included (Iloucestershire and portions 
of the contiguous counties, followed up his victories 
beyond the river Severn, and made coiisiderahle 
progress lu subduing the iuhiihituils. After sus¬ 
taining a great defeat oil the right hank of the 
Severn, the Britons retreated eastward to some 
marshes on llic Thames, where, availing iheniselvi s 
of the nature of the ground, llicv made a des|)eraU: 
stand, and caused the Romans great loss, Ii; these 
campaigns Plautius made great use of Ins hglit- 
urmed barbarian auxiliaries (i^hielly (lennans), 
many of whom, on this particular oeeasion, were lost 
in the deep hogs and swamps, ThounliTogoduiimus 
was slain, it does not apjiear that the natives were 
defeated in this hattle; and Plautius, seeing then de- 
lermiiicd sjiiril, withdrew his ariiiv to the sonlli of 
thoThames to await tlie arrival of the Bm|HTor Clau¬ 
dius, whose presence and fresh forces he earnestly 
solicited. Claudius embarked with reinforcements 
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at Oj'tia at tLp month of tlio Tyhcr, landed at 
Ahi^nbu (Mms(■l!h'^), and throu;^! (hiul 

to llrltuin. It js ^ald that •vMiine oloplrmls were 
iiieluded in llie loiee lie hut we hear 

iiolliiii^ ()l tho>,(' ’iiiiiiiiiiL aller lilt- arrival in the 
Inland, 'riieie some (‘oui'usjou as to tlie iin- 
inedi.ite (‘I1(‘el of tin* iMUj-eior's airival, the two 
hnef historians^ ol the events eontradietm^ t'ach 
<»ther; hut'?\'e helu'V' that, witliont iiixhtinii; any 
iiallles, the jMisillaniinous Claialins aeeomjianied 
ills army oii^'it^ Irwsh advanet' to lh(‘ north of the 
'I’haines, wasjin'sent at, the tuLinu ot Carnalodu- 
num, the eajntal ol‘ the Tnnohantes, and that then 
lie reeeived the prolVered submission ol sonH'of tlie 
states, and returned to enjoy an ensily-i'anied 
tnumpii at Koine, whence ho had been absent 
jdtoy,ether soi^ewhat less than six months. 



Ci.\uniui, 

I'rom a {'upper Com m the Unltsli Ma-it'um. 




('i.ui uf Cl.iiuliiis. ri-iueseritiiiK In'. Uritish From 

\lio iliili'.li Museum 


Willie V('s|msi;m, liis second in coinmiiud, who 
was iilterwiirds einiieror under the same name, 
eiiiployed linnsell in snliduiiin' Veetis (llic Isle of' 
Wight) and the nmritinie states on the southern 
and eastern coast-, Aldus I’l.iutuis pfiiseeailed a 
long and, in gooil part, jui niufi'Cisive warfare with 
tlie nihind Britoi.s, who were still coinnianded liy 

* I»in i‘,(ss,(iii till' tibudj^meiK hy XiitlulmuN), lib.ix. buetoiiiiis 
iu C. Ljuild.t. XVJI. 


[Book I. 

Caractacus. Belvvec'U tliein both, 1'kutius and 
Vespasian ihoroiiuldy reduced no moie of the 
island thanwlial lii'S to tli(‘ south of llii'Fhaines, 
with a narrow strip on thelell haiib ol that rivc'r; 
and wlieii Planlius was neulhal to Boine, even 
these territories were over-nin and Ihrown into 
confusion hy the Britons. 0^(ovms Scapula, tlu^ 
new' proprietor, on his nirival in the island (a.o. 
50), found the albiirs of the Roiiinns in an all hut 
liopeless stiitf'; then allies, attack‘d and pluiidrrcd 
on all sides, w(‘rc falling fiom llicni, the hoidiios 
of the unsubdued states was laptdlv luereasirie-, and 
tlu; j) 0 ople thev iield in subjection were iipe lor 
revolt. But Oslorms, who had ^iruhahly iiruunhl 
reiijforceni(‘nt,^ into ihe island, was eipial to this 
emeis^euey: Knowing how Timeh depends on the 
hei'inniiuj: of a campinun, h(‘. put Inmseli at the 
head of (he liuht lioops, and advanced a^ainsl ilu 
marauding {“ucni^ hv rapid iimrches. 'J'lie Britons, 
who did not (‘\))cct he would open a campaign in 
the wniiter, wdo taken hy surprise, and defeated 
with ijreat loss. It should ap[)cav from 'I’aeitid 
tlmt Ostoiiiis at once recovered all the eounirv, iw 
far as the Seveu’u, that had been cou([Ueu(l, m 
ratlu'r temporarily occujued, h^^ his Jnl'd(■(•l■^^()l 
Phuitiiis ; (or the ^r(‘al histoiian tells us, nnme- 
diately after, that he evc'Cted a line of h>ris on the 
Sabrina (Severn) and the Antoua (Ncne); lait iL 
is mor(“ probable that this adeanee was made hv -a 
series ol’ battle^, rather than hy (nie lia^iv iiko’' 
struck HI lh(‘ winter hy th(' Itelil division (.f his 
inmv. Oslonus was the hrst io cover aii'l [-m- 
tecl the coiKjuered t('i] itorv hv l«iils:itid !ii!e>, l‘,e 
line he now drenv ent oil from tiu- lesi nfdx- i^t.iiid 
tieaily ail the southetii and south-easlei n [lails, 
which included the moie (‘ivili/{‘d states ulmhad 
either suhmitied or iH'come vvillmi^ allies, oi lietii 
eompiered by IMimlius and X'espasian. It was h\ 
tlie uiradual advance yf Imts like thes»“ that the 
R'linaijs hr(>n;;ht the whole of England spu'li of the 
Tyne, under sniiji'Ction. Oslonus, a]>f), adoptial 
the cautious ])obcv of disarmini!; all such of the 
ILitons within the hue <’i forts as he suspectc'd. 
Tins measure, ahvuvs odious, and never to he 
carried into olfcct without shaiiu'ful abuses of 
power, j)articularlyc.vas])cnitcd lliosc Britons within 
the line, who, like the Iconi, had not been con¬ 
quered, but, of their own j^ood and free will, had 
htcoiiH; the allies of the Romans. Enemies could 
not treat them worse than such friends,—the sur¬ 
render of arms was the w'orst consccpience that 
could result from defeat in a war which tlu'y had 
not yet essayed. It would also naturally occur t(» 
them that if the Romans were permitted to coop 
them up within military [losts, and sever them 
from the rest of the island, their iiidepcrKleiice, 
wlu'ther unarmed or arm«d, was completely sa- 
1 crificod. 

The Treni, a brave tribe, vvlio arc ftup]K)sed to 
have dwelt in Norfolk and SulTolk, ^)ok iqi arms, 
fonn(.'d a league with their neigiihours, and cJiuse 
their ground for a Tlecisive bailie. Tliey were 
beaten by Ostorius, after having fought obstinately 
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to the mid p;ivon Rip;ii;d ^iroofn of cournu;!'. 1 
AHortlio dofent of tho lociii and their alliee, the 
Ifoiiiaiis rHurclied beyond iheir line of demurcatioii 
iiffiiinst a iieople called the Ciin!<i, and, Tacitus 
says, within a short niareli of ‘hat sea tlial lies 
between Britain and Ireland. FiV'V the |inrsiiit of 
this tiinid enemy, Ostorius was recaded liv a iisini; 
of the Brittanies, wdio orcn|)icd Abirksbire, with 
jiarls of Lancashire and the adjoininc: counties, 
ilavintt subdueii these in their turn, and drawn u’ 
camp and fuAed a colony of veterans ainmift them, 
Oslorms marched riqiidly against the Sihires,— the 
inhabitants of South Wales,—the fiercest anil most 
obstinate cneinics the Romans over encountered in 
South Britain. To their natural feroeily, sius 
Taeitus, these people added the courage whieh 
they now derived from the |)rescnce of Caraetacus 
Ills valour, and the various turns of his fortune, liad 
spread the fame uf this heroic chief liiroughout the 
island. 11 is knowledge of the country, his ad- 
inirahle skill in tlie slratiigeina of \viir, were great 
advantages; Imt he could not Iiojh', witli inferKT 
forces, to l)cal a well-disciplined Roman army. 
He tlierefore retireil to the territory of tin* Ordo- 
vices, w'hicii seems to hove included within it nearly 
all North Wales. Having drawn tlntlier to liis 
sliuahyd all who considered peace with the Homans 
as anhtluT word for slavery, he resolved to wait 
firmly the issue' of a bailie. Aec<irding to the great 
liistoriun, h(' chose Ins held with admirahh' art. It 
was rendered safe hy steep and eraggv hills. In 
[lails where the inouutains ojicned and llie eas\ 


aeelivily aiVoided an asccnl, he raised a rampart of 
massy stmes. A nver winch olU n'd no sale lord 
llowed hcLween hifu and the eneni\, and a part, of 
his forces s]iuwe(> themselves in front of lus nun- 
purls. 

As the Romans a])])roachcil, the ehieflimis of’the 
Confcderati'd Rritisli clans ntshed along ^thC iimks 
exporting their, men, and Caractiu'us aininalrd ihe 
whole, (•.xelauning,— “'riil^da\* mn»l dei'ide ihe 
late of Rrilam '^I'he era of lihfitv or ('Icrnal 
bondage begins from tins hmir,' ItciftemluT vmir 
brave ancestors who drove rhe giT'al (arsar hinisf'il' 
Irom these shores, and preserved Um'ii fn'edoin, tlu'ii- 
property, and the persons and liouour td’then wives 
and einldien!'’ Then' is a lofty hill in Slirop- 
shire, neai tii tlie continence of tin' riveis Coin and 
d'eme, which is gi'iierally believed Ip Ix' the sceme 
(d the hero's hivt action. ridgi's are hmovied 

h^ (renehes and still n'tain fragments of ii loosf* 
>toin' rampart, and the lull for many eentnrus h;u. 
Ik'cii called hy the ])eople Caer-ifaiiudoe, or thee.islh' 
or lortified place ot Caradoe, sujijiosed to Ix' llu' Hi i- 
tisli name of (hiraetacus. Ostoruis was asloinslicd 
at the excellent arrangement and spirit he saw. In?* 
his numbers, discipline, and superior arms oiur 
mori' gauged him a victory. '^I'aeilus says that tlu' 
Britons, liaving neither hreast-jdates nor lu hnels, 
eouhl not maintain tlie conflu't,—lliaL rtie better 
Roman swords and sjiears made dreadful havoc,— 
that the victory w'us eomjiU'te. ('araetiiens cscaj'^id 
from tlu' carnage ; hut his wil’i' and danglher were 
taken [irisouers, and his brotliers siiiTCiidered 
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soon after the l)aUle. ' The hert) hini>e]f ilu’i nut, 
hunever, eM‘:n)e lun^, foi liavinu, 1:i!veu refu'!,c 
with his stcjiniulluT, Curt.ismau'lna, I'lieen of llic 
Jin^juitcs, that liearlh'ss woiafiii ^‘imsed him to he 
]>utiiu chains, and (hlivercd np ti» llu* Umnans. 
I''ruiu Uie eami) of 0>t«)rius he was earned, with 
hl^ wile and all Ins t,o tlie foot of th<‘ I'mi- 

peror’s tl/roiie. All Rome—all I 


[Look 1. 

jiatienl to ^aze ou ilic iudomitalde Britvn, who hir 
nine years hud hidden delianee to the masters of 
lh(‘ World, liis name was everywhere known, and 
h(‘ was everywheie receivial with marked respeel. 
In the pn'senee of Clandius, his frumds and family 
(juailed and l)ej;u;ed for mercy ; lie alone wms 
superior to oislortunc: Ins speech was manly 
vithout heiiii^ insolent,—Ids conntenunce still uin 
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altered, not a symptom of fear ajtpeariiifr—no 
sorrow, IK) mean eoudesceiisioii; lie was i^reat luid 
dit;m(ied even in ruin Tliis niiiLinaniinons lie- 
^•iviour no dimlit cnntnliuteil Id proeiire linn niildei 
Ireatinent tliiui the Roman eiinquerors usually 
liestowed on captive princes ; Ida cliains and those 
of his family were instiinlly struck off. At tliis 
ivisis Tueitiis leaves him, and ids aiihsetjiienl liis- 
lory is alloffiilier nnkiiovvn. 

Tiieir sanguinary defeat and the Iobb of Ca- 
ractaeiis did not hreak tlic spirit of the Silurea. 
7'liey fell n|ii)n t^ie Honnins soon after, broke up 
their fiirtihed camp, and prevented (hern from 
erectiiii' a line of forts across Ihcir eoiintrY. The 
prefect of tile (’am]i, willi eialil centnrioiif. and tlie 
liravest of his sohliers, wit., shun; and, lint for the 
arrival of reinlorceineols, tlie wliole delachinent ! 
would liavc been sacrdiccJ. A foragmg-])aity, and I 


the strong detaclimeiits sent to its siip])ort, were 
routed ; tins torced Ostoriiis to bring his legions 
into action, lull, even with Ins whole force, his 
siiecesB was doiihtfid and the loss of Ihe Sihires verv 
inconsiderahle. f'ontinnal and most harassing 
attacks anil surprises followed, till at Icnalli Os- 
tiirins, tlie vielor of (iaraelacus, sunk under tlie 
fatigue and vexation, and expired, to tlie joy of Ihe 
liritons, wlio lioasled tlnit tiiongh lie had nut fallen 
in haltle, it was still their war winch had bronglit 
him to the grave. 'I lie country of the Silnres, in¬ 
tersected by nnnicrous and r!ii*id rivers, heaped into 
mountains, with winding and narrow' dcfdes, and 
covered w'ith hircsts, became the grave of many 
other Romans; and it was not till the reign of 
tespasian, and more than twenty years after the 
dcalh of Ostorius, that ^ was conquered by Julius 
Fruiitiuus. 
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l^'or 8011I0 time the Roinuu iiower in Rriluin was 
slaiKijiary, or, at mnsl, it made Mry liHle |lr(J^n■ss 
luuh r .Aulus Didius and AVnuuns, the nnmcdi.ite 
successors of Ostoriiia. Indeed, under these ^u- 
N('vnors, tiu' KmjXTor Nero, uho hud suceeed('d liis 
father Claudius, is said to luive seriously entertained 
llie lliou'j;ht of witlulrawint,^ the troops aial iihaiHhjii- 
in^ (he island altom'tlier,— so profitless and uii- 
(“ertain seemed tlu' Koniiui possession of IR’itain. 

iful the ne\* udvenior, Ihuilinus SiK'lonius, ni* 
ollieer of distinirtiislK'd merit (a. n. 59— 91 ), revi\ed 
the spirit of the eompierors. ]Rm^ well aware that 
the island of iMona, now Aiifrlesey, was the eliief 
seat of tlie Druids, the refuse place of the defeated 
Miitish warriors and of the ilisafiected ^eiiendly, 
he resolved to feuhdue it. In ohUt to faeilitiile 
hj'^ iqiproaeli, lie orilered the construction of a 
nmiiher of llat-bottoliu'd heats; in tlicsc he trims- 
polled his inlaiitryover the strait whicli divides the 
Inland from <^lie main (tlu* Alenin), wink; the ca- 
\;drv were to find their way across, juirtly l)y fonl- 
iim and partly liy sw'iimnino:. The Dritons added 
(la* terrors of their supi'rslilion to the force itf their 
arms for tlic delenoe of this sacred island “ On 
the o])posite shore,” says Taeilns, “then* stood a 
w ildlv-fliversified host: there were armed men in 
dense array, and women rmunui; ainom^ them, who, 
ni dismal diesses and with dishevelled hair, hke 
times, eairied llammu; torches. Aroinxl were 
Druids, ponrim^ forth (Uirsts, liftinu, up their hands 
to lu'axeii, and striking terror, l)y the nmelly of 
their appi'anmee, into the hearts of (lie Roman 
soldiers, who, as if their Iimlis w(‘re jiaralyzed, e\- 
p^'^|•d thi'iinelvi's muiioiilw-s lo tin* l)low> oi the 
(‘iiem\ Al la^l, anaised t'V the evhortations of 
llion loader, and stimnlalmo one .Uh'ther to despise 
a fi’imtie hand of women and priests, the\ make 
ti.eir onset, o\rit!uow then foe-, and hum (iiem ni 
tile liie> winch tiu*v themscKes had kindled loi 
oihei's A oarrisoH was idleiwards ])laeed llieie 
amoni; tlie eom|uered, and die ;;ro\es siu'i'i'd to 
their enad superstition, weie cut down.” 

But whik* Suetonius wic. eiiuamd in M'euilnu 
tlie siH'red island, e\ents took place in his n'ar 
which went far to eommil the salet\ oi the (‘iilite 
(injun* of the Romans in Britain. IBs attack on 
the Didills and the grme of Mona could not l.nl to 
exasperate tdl the British Ivihes that eUniL* to their 
ancient wiu'ship ; oilier and recent causes of ])ro\o- 
cation were particular to certain ot the slates. The 
Ihuuans, in the colonii's tlu'y had plantiil in the 
island, iiidul^icd too freely in what a>’e railed the 
1 mhts of coii(|aest: they treated the liritonswilh 
cruelty and oppression ; tliev drove lliem from their 
liouses, and addiiiu; insult to wrone, called them hy 
the opprobrious names of slavi's iuid cajilives. In 
these acts the veterans or superiors were actively 
seconded by the common .soldieiw,— a class oi men 
who, in the w'ords of Tacitus, ari' by tlieir habits 
life lrain(‘d»to lieentiouMicss. The coiupierors, to», 
had introduced priests oi their own creed; and 
ihfse, “xvitJi ft ^iretended zeal for religion, devoured^ 
the subbtfwicc of the land.” Boadlceu, widow ol 


kii'ii Brasntaeus, and now ipieen of tlii* leeni, pro¬ 
bably hi'cause ^lie U'lnoiistrateil ayamst ilie tuu'ihle 
seizure of the teitalory her hnshand heipieatlu'Ct 
her, or ]»ossihly^lecimse she allempted U\ lesi't the 
Romans in their jilunder, was tieat<‘d witli ihi* 
utmost Imrharily : (ait.us, (hi* ^irocuraloi, caused her 
to he seoujnc'd, her dau^lilefs to he vioh^ted* in her 
jift'seiice, and,the relations of liei ilecejisod hnshand 
to he reduced to shiveiv. V(‘r tmh(‘:rd-of wioni;^, 
the dignity of her hirlli, tlie imere:y ol tier charac¬ 
ter, itiude lioadieea the ]troper,rullyi»if^ lioint ; an<l 
immediati'ly an exU-nsire armed league enlnisteil 
her with the supreiiK* eommand. Boadicea’s own 
suhjeets xvere joined hy the Trinohantes; ami tlie 
neij;hl)ourinu states, not as yet broken into a 
slavish suinnission, enga^i'd in senret eouneils l-j 
stand forward in the cause of j*atioiml liherl\. 
They Avere all encouraged bv the absence oi' Suelo- 
nins, and tliought it no dillicult enteqirise to over¬ 
run a colony undefended by ft single, fortiticatioi^. 
Tacitus savs (and the statement is curious, eonsidei- 
ing their reci'iit and uncertain tenure) that tlie 
Roman governors Imd attended to iniprovernents of 
taste and elegance, hnl neglected the if-eiul,—th.fT 
they hud eml)iilish( il tlie province, but taken iTo 
pain- to pul It 111 a stati* of defence. The storm 
iii>>l hnmton the colony of Camalodnniim, whieli 
was laid waste with fire and sword, a le^oii which 
imuehcd to relief lieing cut to pieces. Cains, 
the procurator, terrified at the. fury his own eu*i- 
mities had mainly excited, fled, and eilecled Ins 
eseapi inlofianl ' On receiving tlie news of ihesi* 
disasli rs, Suelonins hurried across the Alenai straiL, 
and marehiiig through the lu-nl of the country 
eamr to London, which (‘i(\, though not yet d'^ni- 
iied W'l h tlie name ol a Rumaii colony, was a popu- 
lou', trading, and |ii‘os])('rons placi*. De soon found 
lie could ni't maintain that important towfl, and 
theiofore deteniimed to (waieuate if, in order lo 
secure tlie rc'-t of liie ]>rovineis. The inhuhilants, 
who ihu>aw the fate of the fair town, imidored him 
with tears to change his |)lan, hut in vain. The 
signal foi the maieli was given, the legions defiled 
ihiougli the gales, hilt all (he eiiizeus who chose to 
follow their eagk's Avire laki'n under their protec¬ 
tion. Tiiey had scarcely eleari-d out from Ijondon 
Avlien the IB itous entmed : *>f all lliose Avho from 
age, or weakness, or the atlrai'tiiins of the spot, laid 
(houglil proiKT to remain behind, scarcely one 
escaped. Ttie inhabitants ol Yerulammm were in 
like manner utterly aimihihUed, and, the carimgt' 
still siueadmg, no few'er than ^9,000 Tounaimand 
their Confederates fi'll in the course of^u fT'w days. 
Till* infuriated insurgents madf no prisoners, gave 
no (piarter, hut oni(doyed the gihhet, the fire, and 
the cross, without distinction of age or sex. 

Suetonius, having received reinforcements which 
made ills armv amount to about 10,000 men, all 
liighly tlisciivlined, chose an advantageous field, and 
waited the hirtlU* Tlii' ]b-itons were also rein¬ 
forced, and from all ipiarters ; laeitus says they 
were mi increddile multitude ; hut their ranks were 
swelled and weakened hy woiycn and children. 
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Tlicv \^cn' tlio as''!iilants, and alliu'krd Ihc Koinaii^ 
iii lli(fcfront of ilicir ^tronu ]io>ition. 

PrcMoii^U (o llu* rir>i cliari^t', Boadicca, nimintod 
ill a war-ciianot, \mi1i lur lonti; m-11o\\ Ikui slrcain- 
ino; In her (ret, with licr two injincd (laiiLrlilcr;^ 
Iioidc luT, dro\ihroimli tlu’ranks, and liaran^ncil 
llic tnlit's or nation^, (‘ach in iu turn.* SIk' ii‘- 
mindod them lluU sIk- \vas not llu- fn^t wiaiiim lliat 
liad led llu^ Hntniis to Imtllc ; ^lie siioki- of licr own 
irreparaidr wrongs, ot the ^\lon^•s of lur jH*o))l(' 
and all their ueiulihoiirs ; and saul w lialever was 
most ealenlated to spii It llu'in axain-l iheir proud 
Wild lieentunis opprosors. Tlu! J>ritons, however, 
were defeated ^\lth IrenieiKhuis loss; and llu- 
wretched lioudici-a |uit an end lo her e\ist<-nre by 
takiiiL; poison. As li not to lx* behind the lauba- 
T*lfV of fhos; they einjihalieally styh-d barbarians, 
the Romans Ciiininilh-d an indiseriminate ma-^sacri-, 
visitin'^ with fne and sword not only the lands of 
those r\ho had joined the revolt, but of those who 
■wi-rc thought to have wavered u\ their allegianei!. 
Tacitus estimates tlu! number of the Britons who 
weie thus do’^troyed at rO,t)()0 ; and in tlie train of 
war and di-vastatio:) followed fanniie and disease. 

• Dio lia‘1 <lcscrih('<l lu>r roslumo fii Ik'ui:: eUiKcd luiiif id 'varmiis 
colo'irs, n chniii ol' ;;old louDd lioi< wai»n ioi'l !«»;,' mtinlle ovei all. 
Iftv Ntc. apud Xiphil. 


! Jiut lln' (l('.'|)(iii(lciicc Ilf ^icknc'-.s 1111(1 tlH' pangs of 
! Iiniigci ('(luld iKil. iniliicc tlicin to sohinil ; mill 
lliiiugli Sucliiiinis iinportaiit rcniliirccmciits 

! riniii tlic ccmtiiicnt (acoriling to 'rariltis, tiy the 
^ ilirci'tions of tin' cniin'roi' Niro, 2000 legionary 
i soldiers, 8 ausihary eoliorts, and 1000 liorse, were 
seiil (o liun from (^l■nllall\), and retained tlie culn- 
iiiaiid some lime longer, lie lell tlie island without 
finishing this war ; anil iiotwillistaniliiirg liis victo¬ 
ries over the Druids and liuadieea. Ins immediate 
successors were ohliged to relapse into inactivity, 
or inerely to stand on tlie defensive, without at- 
templnig the extension o'f their dominions. 

Some llfleeii or sixteen years after the departure 
of Suetonius the Ifoiuans reeiimmeiieed their for¬ 
ward movemeiils, and (\.r). T.o—' 78 ) Julius I’ron- 
liims at last suhdueil the Silures. Tins general 
was sueeeedeil liy (.hia'us Julius Agricida, who was 
fortunate, as far as liis fame is regarded, m having 
for Ills soii-in-lavv the great 'J'aeitus, the jiartinl and 
eloquent recorder of his deediv i'lxaggeration mid 
(avonr ajiart, however. Agricola iqqiears to have 
had a skill in the arts liolli of ]ieace and war. He 
find served under Suetonius during the lioadiceiui 
war; lie was beloved by liis army, mill well ac¬ 
quainted with the country ; imd now, before he left 
the supreme command, he completed the conqdtet 
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of'Sniitli Ikitain, nml sliowcd the viotoricms enisles 
of Rome as far north as the Gram|)ian fiills. One 
of Ins first operations, which proves witli what 
tenacity the British lidd to their own, was the rc- 
coiKpiesI of Mona; for sctircely laid Snetonins 
turned Ids hack wlieii they repossessed themselves 
of that island. Ilaviny; made this successful he- 
pimiino, and also chastised the Ordovices, who had 
cut a division of cavalry to |iieees, ho, endeavoured 
fly mild measuitts to endear himself to Iheackiiow- 
h dped proyincials of Rome, and to coiiciliale tlie 
lliilish trilies uenerally, hy acts of kindness. 
“ I’or,” says Tacitus,” the Britons williiiolv snii|ilv 
out armies with recruits, pav their taxes without a 
nnirmiir, and thev perform all the services of go- 
veimnent with aliu’ritv, |iruvided they have no 
leason to complain of oppression. When injured, 

I heir resentment is (pik’k, sudden, and impatient: 
thev are coinpiered, not s))irit-liidken ; they maybe 
reduced to ohedicneo, not to slavery.” * 

.\l llie same time Agricohi endeavoured to snh- 
due their fierceness and change their erratic habits, 
by leaching them some of the useful arts, and ac¬ 
customing them to some of the luxuries of civilized 
Ide. lie persuaded them to settle in towns, fo 
liiiild romlortahle dwelling-houses, to raise halls 
and teni]iles. It was a ca])ital ]mrt of his policy 
to I'slahiish a sy.steni of education, and give to the 
sons oi the leading British chiefs a tincture of 
polile letters, lie praised the talents of the pipiils, 
and already saw them, hv the, force of their natural 
genius, outstripping tlie Gauls, who wore distiii- 
giuslied for tlieir a])liludc and ahilities. Thus, hv 
degrees, the Britons liegaii to eiiltivale the heaiities 
<d the Roimiii language, wliieli they liad hefore 
disdained, to wear the Roman toga as a fasiiioiiahle 
pint of diess, and to nidnlge m the luxuries of 
hatlis, porticos, and elegant hanquets. 

Ill the second year of liis goienmienl (,\.n, 7!)), 
Agrieola advaueed iiilo the iiorlh-wesleni parts of 
Britain, and jiaillv hv force and more liy eleiiieui'v, 
hreiight seveial triiies to suhmissioii. These are 
not named hy Tacitus, hut they prohahly dwelt in 
the heart of tin' eouiilrv to tlieeastoi the Ordoviees 
mid the Silures. Wherever lie gamed a distnet 
he erected fortifications comjiosed of castles and 
ram|iarts. 

In his lliird ram|inign (a.d. 80) Agrieola led 
his army still further north ; hut the line of mareli, 
and the degree of ]irogrcss made in it, are not 
easily asceitaineil. Tlie outlines jircsented tii us 
Jiy T'aellus are vague and ludistiiicl, whicli iiiay he 
aserihed hoth to the geiierality of that writer’s lan¬ 
guage, and to the limits of liis information. 

It is the uiiiiiion of a late w'riter,* however, that 
Agrieola, setting out from Maurnuium, the Man¬ 
chester of present tirgcs, led his army towards 
the north-western coasts, and nut towards the 
north-eastern, as is commonly stated ; imd that 
after tniversmg parts of Lancashire, Westmoreland, J 
and Cumberland, he eame to the Tan, which this* 
writer contends was not the^iver Tay, but the Sol- 

* Chaliuorit Caledonia. 
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way Frith. The Tiiii, he mVs (the Tuns of Taci¬ 
tus) was a British word, * ignilViiig an esluarv or 
any evU'Uihiig watej-; it might eipially iiiiplv the 
Solway, the 'ray,,or any ullier estuary. Besides, it 
was tli<'.j)lau of tliis eaulious general, it is !irgi,ed, 
to advance, hy degree-, and forlifv the couiitrv as 
lie adMiiieed ; and we aceordpigly Imd limi sjieiid- 
ing,tlui leiiiamder of this season in hnildiag a line 
of forts, in theAmst oonveiii^'iit sitnatinns for keep¬ 
ing iiosse-sioii of tlie territory* he liiid gained. Tlie 
raiMiniofa ])art, if not of ilie whole pITIial ram¬ 
part draw ii right across tlie.islflnd, from the Sol¬ 
way to near the inunth of the Tyne, and called 
Agrieola’s Wall, is supposed to have taken place 
ill this year. It must he confessed, hnwevir, tlial 
the tenor of Tacitus’s narrative, and some of Ins 
expressions in particular, reipiire ennsidcrahle 
straining before we can reeoiieile them with this 
account. Ill the first ]ilaee, it is to he observed, 
tliaf he speaks of Agneola’s niurch to the Tans 
in Iiis third summer, as merely an inroad, the' 
dl'eets of whicli were to iliscover the country, to 
lay it waste, and to strike terror into the iiiliabit- 
mits. It np)ieiirs to he clear that the occupation of 
it was not at that time attempted or tfiouglit of. 
Then, when the historian proceeds to relate the 
o]H'raticms of the next campaign, he cxjiressly in¬ 
forms ns tliiit the country which Agrieola gnpluycil 
this fourth summer in taking jiossessiuii of and 
fortifying, was that wliieli he had thus in the pre¬ 
ceding summer ovcrniii. No words aie iiseff 
wlneli can imply lhal he jieiictratcd into any new 
country in his fourth coinpaigii; the statement dis- 
tmotly is, that lie only oeenjiied and secured what 
he had already surveyed and laid waste. 

Aeeoidnig to the view, however, which supposes 
linn not till now to have evir been beyond the Sol- 
wav, Ins fourth snminer (.i.n. 81) was ein|>loy^d in 
exploring and oxeiniiniing tlie Ciaintry extciidnig 
Irom that aim of the sea I i the Frillis of Clyde and 
Koiili, and m seenriiig, a- nsiiid, the advance he 
had thus made. Taeilns deseidies the jilaee wliore 
the waters of the Glotja and Bodotiia (tlie k'nlhs 
of Chde and Forth) are prevenU-d from jcmiing 
only hy a narrow neck ol land, and tells n.-, that 
.Agrieola drew a chain ol forts across tliul isllimus. 
These foi ls are supposed to have stood m the same 
line where Lollius Frliiens afterwards erected his 
more compact rampart, and not far from the mo- . 
dern canal which eoiniccts the two estuaries. 

Blit in making tins advance, Agrieola seems to 
hax'c neglected the great promontory of Galloway, 
xvhieh lay between tin* Solway and the Cdydj;:, and . 
was then occupied hy the NovaiikT, aiin, m part, 
hy tlic Selgova', and Damnii ; we mean more parti¬ 
cularly the country now included in AYigton, Kirk¬ 
cudbright, Dumfries, and Ayrshim. In his fifth 
campaign (a.d. 82), therefore, he thouglil it pru¬ 
dent to subdue those tribes, who, in the advance he 
coiiteinpluF'd for the next year beyond the Frith of 
Forth, would, from tlieii* western po-ition, have 
been in his rear. lie accordingly invaded “ that 
part of Britain,” says Taeftus, “ which is opposite 
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tti Ircbnul,’' Ix iiiLj; ihc wliok' rxtriit of C«allt'\vay ; 
ami, to do till?, lu' sup[)o>(‘d to ]ia\c sailed iroiii 
Kdbride laadi, in CiimbcrluiuT and <mi IIk' Solway, 
and I 0 landid on the esttiaiy of Loclicr. ' 

Fioin tli(‘ (ialloway coast lie saw the dtstan-l lulls 
of hcland , and (lie sii^dit is said to liav(‘ su”:u:(‘sled 
(lie ]dea;,»f a fie''li niOi>ioM, (owliicli, iiioreo\er, lie 
wa- incited b) an Irish cldei’taiii, ,wlio, lieiny'ex- 
jielled fioiii Ids ('ouii(r), had tak('n refuse 

wilti the Komaii (■()nnnand('r. Haviiiu’, aller \,\~ 
noils i‘ne,aL;ociient', deau'd the siailli-wesi <fi Scot¬ 
land as far as his fortified 'works on l!u‘ I’lith oi' 
C‘l\de, he setans to have ])nt the mass ol Ins aimv 
into w mti'r (jiiarters nioii!; the Iiik* he had drawn 
from that esliiarv to the Frith of Foith, so as to 
. have them ri'adv for next year’s eaiiipaiiiii. 

In Ills sixll* \ear (a.d. Sd), A^in'ola reso1\i‘<l to 
extend Ins eonijm'st> to the iioilh-east, lievoml the 
Fiitli ofl-’orth. Ills tieet had a!n‘ad\ snuixi'd the 
•coasts and liaihoiu's, and his na\al ojliecis showed 
linn the mo-tcfaumodions passage,—at Ineli^arves, 
as It IS s\ij)j),>v(.‘(l^—wlierc he seem- In ha\(‘ been nn-t 
bv a pint of Ins ih'i't, and ^\afI(‘d o\e] to the ad- 
vaneijiL; |»onit m File, now ealled Noitlileir\ f 
'Other wntcis, ho\\e\er, snppo'C dial be marclied 
alom; the sontliein side ,)j iln- loath, to a point 
wiiere tlie ii\er \\as nairow and loidahic, and 
erossed it somewhere near SIiiIiiil;. It |s po-.-iblc 
ttial holh eoiu'ses may ha\e heeu adopti'd hy dii- 
fereiit jhvisioiis of the liuop-. On tin' noilh side 
of the FoUh the troops weu' alU'iided and sup- 
jiorted by tlie ships ; so that their inaieli nuisi lia\(> 
been aloiiij; the east-eoast. Tiie fleil kept so laair 
tin shore, that the njuriners lieijuently landed and 
(“i4eain])ed with the laial forces—eaeh ol these 
bodies enlertamim- the other with maivelloiis tale- 
ol v\lial tlu‘\ liad set'll and done in these unknown 
seas*and regions. [ 

IJaviinr cjos-cd the h’riLli of I’oilh, AyiU'ola 
found himscll^ foi the fii't tinu', iaiiK en^aoed 
With the real Cndedomaiis—a people, al die least, 
as fierce ami l)ra\i‘ as anv he liad hithctto con¬ 
tended with. They wert' not taken hv snrjn-i-e, 
nor did thev wait It) he atlacketl. Dcset'iuIiiiL; fiom 
the upper country, as ALi'ncola advanced into Idle, 
slrom; hands of them lell upon the new Roman 
forts tju the isthmus hetweeii the ktirth and ( 'lyde, 
which had ))e< ii left behind AVilhont suirieient de¬ 
fence. Soon after, they madt' a ni^^hl attack on 
the nmih U'liion, one ot tin' divisions of the mam 
army, and nearU Mieeeeded in eiiituu; it to pieces, 
,ins])i^* of the stroii‘_!, camp in Avliieh it was in- 
trenelied.* d'his camp -was jiiohahly situated al 
l;(>eh (.)re, al>oui*two nidi's to the south of Loch 
1.1 'ven, wheri^ ditches and other traces of it arc still 
seen. In a-le^u rid lialllc, liowevei, to which this 
nocturnal attack li-d, t he (kdcdoiiians witc hcati n ; 
and, without any other successful exploit, the Ho¬ 
mans wintered north of die Fiith of h’owdi, m Fife, 
where ihcir Heel su]>pUed du^n with provisions, 
and kept open their eominuiueations with the forts 
in the soulli. Tlie CaU^lunians, no way dispirited, 

• ('lidlmois'-s f Id. tTdcit. Vib, Af'nc. chiij). xxv, 


iinisU'icil all tlicir clmis far llie lu'xl sumiiu'v’h cain- 
(liU^ii, lUid MililiiiUad Id the niprriiu' CDiiiiiiand i-f 
(iniuariis, who ranks witii Cnssivrllainins and 
('ariictaciis, as on(“ nf iho Iutooh ot the JinliCi 
war.s. 

At llic n|ifniiii; of Ills sovcnUi and last camiiaiun 
(a.J). 84), wlicii AiiTicola inovod forwaid, lie l(ninil 
till' cnciin, to tin' nuinlii'i' ot 30,01)(k laislcd on llic 
acclivilirs of drompni':, dctiTiiinH'il In n|i- 

|«i'(' Ills proDress ill a "(‘iieial liiiUlr. Tlie po ilmn 
of till' CaU'iliiinans on itiis n('rasiDn, and tin lioM nl 
the ^reat hattlc, allliniiyli liny liiivr licen iiiiicli di-- 
]iiil('d, seem In admit of lienia ti\ed on \riy pin- 
iialile ai'Diiiids. l''rDiii tlie iiiiinre of the rniinlia, 
Aerienla wnuld din el Ins line oi Tiiaieh li\ the 
course of the Deron, mduIiI turn tn the imht Ir.iiii 
(lleii-Devoii, lliiiiiii;li the opeiiimt ol the Ochil 
hills, ahiiia the CDiirse of the nviilcl hieli fm iiis 
deu-Maale", Icanii!;; the Itiaes of OaiKietm hii. 
left, lie WDiild thru |ias.. lietweeii rilaekfnid and 
AiirlileiMi'der, towards the Grampians (nr GiaielVii 
of the lliitisli, iiieaniiio the head or chief iidce or 
siiiniiiil), which III' wdiilil see hi'fori' Inin m h(' dc- 
illed fioiii the OclnU. All ciis\ iiiaicli would then 
la ilia' him to the Mooi ot Aidoch, at the roots ol 
the Granipiaiis, where there are lery e\id(‘nl siyiis 
of ancienl eoiillicl'I'he larai'dilrh of a Koman 
camp call still lie Irai'ed tor a eoia iilerahle d e- 
laiiee ; weapons, holh Itiitisli and It'iinaii, lia\e 
lil'i'li (hut up ; and on the lid! almve Aidoeh Mooi, 
aie two enoniioiis heaps of stones, ('idled Cani- 
wot'liel, and Gariileeprolialily the sepulchral 
can 11 ,- of the ('aledomans who tell in the liatlle.* 

'(’he host of Galiraeus foualit with yiial olisti- 
iiaev and hra\('r\ ; Imt they wen' no mure ahle to 
iC'-ist the disciplined leyions ol Kon'i' in a pitched 
liallh', than llieir lirelhn'ii lh(' siiiillieni Britons had 
lieen. 'I’hev were ilefeali'd, and pursued will, 
aieatloss; and the next day nnlhiim was seen iii 
fioni nl the Unnian army liiil 11 silent and ileseited 
eonniry, and houses involved in sinnke and llaiiu'. 
Tacitus relates that some of llu' ilyiiiu; natives, alier 
tear- and tender embraces, kilh'il their wives and 
eliildreii, in order to save them from slavery and 
till' Itomaiis. In the battle the Calednmiins useil 
wai'-chiirinls, like the smitlierii Britons; and the 
Boman wliter tnentions their broadswords and 
small tarirt'ls, w’liich reiimined so lonyt after llii' |ie- 
enliar iirnis of the Ili^iihiiidi'rs. The vielory of 
s\aiieolii, hiiwever valiK'less in its resnll-', was eom- 
]il('li' ; and, ihoiiah Tacitus dues not record his 
death on the Held, he speaks no mote of the bra\. 
Galyaeiis. 

In the enursc of these two eampiiinns north of 
till' Forth the Runmiia seem to have derived an 1111 - 
('ommoii detfree of assistance from their Heel, whii'li 
was iirohiibly imicli bclteV iijipoiiitcd and eoni- 
iiianded than on any former oeeiision. After ile- 
h'atino Giu!i>'neus, Agrieiila sent the ships from 
llie Frith of Tay hi make a roaslii*^ vovauc to 
the north, vvhieh ma,' very properly he ealled a 

• (’iilt'iloiiiti. 1 ). l.cli.iii. Koy'n Military AntJiuutieH, 
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Vdyiige lit' ills<’<>v<'ry ; I’nr tluiuijli nearly a (■ciitiiiY 
and H luilf liad jmswd since Cn'sar’s inviisinns, llie 
Riiniiins were net yet quite certain (hat JIntiini was 
an isliiud, but tluinf^hl it inielit have joined the 
iMnopean contiueiit either at tlie e.xtreiiie nortli or 
nnrtli-eiiBt, or at some other, to them, unknown 
|ioint. Agricola’s fleet donbleil the jiroiiiontory of 
(kiitlincss and Cape Wratli, ran down the western 
const from the end of Scotland to the Land’s Knd in 
(ioinwall, then tingling to the gasl, arrived sale at 
llie Truliilensian liarlionr (siqqioscd to be Snnd- 
wicli), and sailing thence along the eastern coasl, 
reUiriied with glorv to the jionit. from which it hud 
slaiicd, lia\mg ihns, according to Tacitus, made llie 
I'l'-I ceilam discovery tliiil lliitain was an island, 

'I’he tcais and imagiuatioii of the inaiineis wire 
no donbi niiicli excited diirinn tins |ieii|ilns; and 
'! acmis, v.ho |iiMbably heard the recital iVoin Ins 
I 'tlu'i-ni-law Agricola, and some of the oibcers of 
:lii (Icel, was not |iroof iigiiiiisl e.ruggeralion. He 
1 11- 11 ’' llial l!n' chistcr of isliuids called tlic Orca- 
till Ihen \Yhullv unknown, was added to the 
Ivoiiian ein]'ire (tie oniitb iill ineutioii of the llehn- 
div); that 'riiule, which had lain concealed ni 
Ldnoin and ('teriiai foiows, was sei-n hy ihc navi- 
.’.ilor-, and that the sea in those parts was a 
nms.s u7;/cr, liardli/ ijn'Ulnuf 

III llii' i)f' Ifir iHify <1)1(1 Ill’ll')' iifi)fiili'(l In/ 

■(t ii))il shnins ' 

\ciieola did not keep his annv, tins second 
wiiilei, north oi’ tin: k'l■llh^ ; hut w ilhdraw ice; (hetn 
h\ 1 ‘asy marches, put ins lioojis in eaiiloiiinenls 
Ishimi hts works on the islhinu'^, il not lalniid 
liinvi' oil the Solwav and 'r\ne. Soon after this he 
wii'' teealh’d fioin Ins command hv tlu“ jealous, 
iMiumical Domiliain ddicrc is no evidence that 
■Auiicola left ail) ^airison on the north ol tlic I'lilli 
f't I'oith ; and it upjiears prolmhle that mo>t of the 
lifit'- tlnown up in the pusses of the (iinmpians to 
elnek the. incursions of the (hdedouiaus, remains 
(•f winch still exist at (hm]>JLr-AmiUs, Keithock, 

Ilarcl'anlds, Invergowric, and other places, weio. 
cither temporary encampments made on his march 
northwards, or were creeled at a latci pcrioil liy 
the emjHTor Sevevus, and never maintained h\ 
tla* Koinaiis for any leni^tliof time. "I'he‘i;rcat ditli- 
ciilt v m these regions was not (he act of advancing, 
hut that of remaining^ and the ])overty of the 
country was, no dovdit, as good a (Udence as the 
\alour of its inhahitanis. 

It wasi umler Agricola that the lloniiui dominion 
11 ^ Britain reached its utmost jiermanent extent; 
for a few' Imrried marches, made at a later period, 
larlhcr into the north of Caledonia, are not to he 
eoimted as coiujuests or acipiisition of territory. 
I’or the long period of tliirty years the isluud re¬ 
mained so trampiil that ^scarcely a single nu nlioii 
of Its allairs occurs in the Roman annals; and wc 
need scarcely remark that, as history has usually 
heen written, the silence of historians is one iif the 
best proofs oV a nation’s Iniiii^uess. 

Vit. Agric ch. x. and xxxviii. 



IIVDIUAK. 

Fioni a ('ojipci CXjih in Ui<’ l{fUl^h Mummuh. 



lTi])(ici (’iihidI |{.uIii.ui, fiom ono in llic* Jliiti^h Miistinn. 


Ifiil ill till' UMgii Ilf ilaihilui* lliii lliiiinnis wm- 
atlin'knil nil iilmig tlirii' iiiirllii'ni friiiilicis liy flic 
Ciilciloinaiis, mill llio wlioln stiitc nf the i&liiiiil wiis su 
(bslui'bi'il iiBtnilvmaiul ibc prosoiu'v ol'tbat riicrgi lic 
I'lii'icrur (.\.ii 120). ’fbe ^■mlqlU'^ls (if Agricnlu 
linrtli III llie T'uu’ anil SuUvay were Innl, Ins iiil- 
viniccil line of foils lu'twccn the l''orlh iinil llu- I'lvilc 
sw cqit iiw ii\, anil 11 ml nan laniti'iitvil liinisoll, without 
vitliei' resigning or recotii|iK‘ruig all lliat tvriiloii, 
with raising a now i aiii|iarl (iiiiivli slroiigrr than that 
ilruwii hy Agricola) hclwciii tlic Solwav I'rilh ai il 
tin; (fcnnuii Ocvaii. I'vrliajis it woiilil luivi'hiiii 
wisv ill llicKoinaiis toliiivc kt'iit to tins lallvr liiii'; 
hill in tin,' following reign of Aiiloiirjii 'I’liis 
(a,I). IRS), 111!' goviTiior of Hntiiin, Lolliiis I rhi- 
ens, lulvanccil from il, ilrovo the binbariinis bi'loro 
him, anil iigiiiii lived the Koinaii Iroiitier at llie 
iBlhmns between the Clyde mid Foltli, where lie 
erected a strong rampiirt on the hue of Agneola’s 
.forts. The prictenturu or riniijiart of lailliiis 

• 111 aj'i'nviAl clt’scTi[ilioii (if Rnipir*-. iimiiT'I'm iRf), 

Ihi' immcdinti' pifnlt'CRSHni of llnilri.ni, A)>i'i.iii s ivh lint tlu*('iii|pcnir 
]Kism“sSi.'d niori" (li(iuoii<‘ luilf <il Hiiljui. ilt.ti li<’ iiculot Ifii tii<> 
of ttio isliiud at> ush'loBa, Hiul tlcnvpil no i>u>lit I'lojii llio (url lio poa- 

sesaed. „ 
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Nrl)icus consisted of a deo]) ditch, and an earthen 
wall raised on a stone foundaUon. T'here were 
twenty-one forts, at intervals, aloinr the line, wliieli. 
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Antoni Nt's 1 

C’oi>p«‘i- Coin lu lilt; Dim-yli Museum. 


'I'lip earliest ficureof liritaimi.i on .i Koniiin fioni a Coppoi 

Coin of AiitoiiiiuiH I'lU'', 111 tin- llnli-vli Miin'imi. 

from one extremity to the other, measured about 
tliiity-one miles. A military road, as a neeessiirv 
a]i|)enduoe, ran within the raniimrl, all'ordinir iiii 
easy eommnmealion from station to station, d’lie 
o))|)nsitc ]ioints arc tixeil at (hier-ridden on the 
Forth, and Dimglas on the Clyde. The woiks 
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DuNTOoaia Bbiook, 

Or tin lino of Grn^oni’i Ilyko, saU la the neiglitjonrliooil to haro been a Eoronn work, hut conjectured by Roy to have been erected at 
later bat very diitant iwriod, and of the itonei from the wall of Uthicui. The Brld(|e l> over Dutiiocliri;Butii, w hicli fnlle into ibc Cljde. 
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to iiave been fiiiislicd aliout a.d. 140; 
and, iiotwitbstaiidiiig tlio |ieris1iable materials, tlic 
mimnd can be traced alter tlie lapse of seventeen 
centuries. Amonc; tbe ])eo])le, whose traditions 
Iiave always retained some notion of its orii;inal 
destination, it is called Grseme’s or Graham’s I);il<e. 
lincnbed stones have been discovereil there, record¬ 
ing that the 2nd legion, and detachments from tlie 
(ith and the 20th legions, with some auxiliaries, 
were employed upon the works.* 

It bad been the boast of tbe Romans, even from 
the time of Agrieola, that this fortified line was to 
cover and ])rote‘'t all the fertile territories of the 
sooth, and to drive the enemy as it were into an- 
otiier island, fairren and harharous like themselves. 
Rut the northern tribes would not somahTstand it; 
111 the leign of Cominodiis (.v.n. 180) they again 
broke tliroiigli this barrier, and swept over the 
niunlrv wliieb lay between it and tlie wall of 
lladnan, and w'hich became the scene of siweral 
saiiguinarv battles witli the Konians. About the 
same time a mutinous spirit declared itself among 
the lemons in llritam, and symptoms were ever\- 
where seen of that deeline in (lisei|)lnie and mili- 
tiire virtue winch led on lapidly to the entile disso- 
bilion of the Roman empire. Shortly alter, the 
sueeession to the eiiijme was di;puted witli Severus 
by Cloibus /Mbinus, the governor of Britain. The 
imeipial contest was deciileil by a great battle in the 
South of h’ranee ; but as the pretender Albinos had 
drained the island of its best troops, the northern 
tribes toi'k that favourable opportmilty of breaking 
into and desolating the settleil Homan ];rovinees. 
'I’hese de triictiee ravages continued for years, and 
cost lli(‘ lives of |t|ousands ol the civilized liritisli 
siibjeets of Rome. 

'I’lie Rmperor Severus, in his old age (a.d. 207), 
and thiiiieh ojipressed by the gout and other ma- 
ladie.', resolved to lead an army in person against 
the northern harbariiins. Having made great jire- 
parations, he landed in South B«tain, and almost 
immeiliately began his march to the northern 
frontier, which was once more marked by the walls 
of ;\grieola and Hadrian, between the Solway hrith 
and the month of the Tyne. The tremendous diliieul- 
ties he encountered as soon as he crossed that line, suf¬ 
ficiently show that the country beyond it had never 
been llioronghly contpiercd and settled by the Ro- 
innns, who invariably attended to the construction of 
roads and bridges. Kven so near to the walls as 
tjie prese,nt county of Durham the country was an 
impassable wilderness. I’robahly there is some 
exaggeration in the number, and a jiart of the victims 
may have fallen under the spear and javelins of the 
natives; but it is stated that Severus, in his march 
northward, lost 50,000*nien, who were worn out by 
the incessant labour of draining morasses, throwing 
raised roads or causeways across them, cutting, 
down forest!^ levelling mountains, and building, 
bridges. By these means h^ at length penetrated 
farther into the heart of Caledonia than any of his 
jiredecessors, and struck such terror into the native 
Boy’c^itit. Antiq. 


clans or trllics, wild, lumever, Itiul inosl ^iniileiitly 
avoided aiiv i^iMiend aelio\,i, tdiil tliev hin>]>lieaU‘d lor 
peace, lie went s* liir to the noitli that tlie Uoniiin 
soldiers were niifeli slruek \\il!i ihi* leiii;lh oj' the 
Minnner days ;nid tlie slioitncss of the muhts; Imt, 
the Arer I'nimm Iinpt'ni Aho/o////, aiwl the ex¬ 
treme poiiiL to wlueii Se\en'is attained yi thiy, nr- 
diioiis eamj)al|^«, ^cenis to have lieen tlu' end of the 
narrow' proniontorv that se]-?irates the IMmray and 
(homarty rritle, the coiujiuror (1- explorer sidl 
leavinij Hops, Suthetland, a^id Vaitliuts'-, or all the 
most northern parts ot' Seotlaml untonelu'd.'* .'Die 
n?es of this most o\])ensive militaiy promenade 
(for, with the exception of the road-inakimr, it was 
iiothimr l)etl(T) a](‘ not vi'ry ohvious; no Koman 
army ever followed lus foot>-te])s, and lu* hmisvlf 
could not maintain liie old dehatable ground hetwet'n 
llu' 'fuic ai.d the Fortfi. [ndecd, after Ins return 
from the North, his hrst care to (‘reel a new 
frontier harrier m tlie same line as those of A^ricolfi 
and Hadrian, lait slronu,er than eitlier of them, thus 
a(d\llow'led^in^:, as it w'ert', the uneertaui teiiiiie the, 
Homans had oii the comilry hevond the Solway and 
till' d'\ne. For two vears the Homans and their 
auxiliaries were employed in Imildine; a wall,Avhieli 
they \ aiiily hojied would for ever eiieek the meur- 
sions of tlie northern clans. , 

J’he wall of Au:rieola, which has been lo fre- 
(lueiitly alluded to, was m lealitv a loiiy^ hank or 
mound ofe!nlh,with aditeh, on tlu' Ixtrdcrs •if whi^i 
he hniU, at nneipial (hstaiices, a raiiae ol forts or 
cie-tles. Tins Work verv nearly extended from pca 
to sea, heiiiLC about sevenix-lour niih-s loi\u,; Ik'- 
piimiiicc three miles and a half <'a't of Newcastle, 
and endin'; tvveUe miles west of Cailisle Alter 
existing- tlnrtx-f-even years, tliis w<<rk, whieli had 
heen much injured, was repaired (alxait a.d, 121) 
hv Ihairian, wlio ad(hd woiks of his own to 
slreii,i;th(ii it. He dm; an additional and much 
laryer diteh, and raised a hi^lur rampart of earth, 
making his new works run in nearly ]>arullel lines 
with the old. From the date of these ojuTutions 
and re]»airs the name of Agrieola w as lost ; and the 
whoh', to this day, has retained the name of Ha- 
Irian’s Wall.-f- Duriiej, the ninety years tliat intcr- 
veiH'd between the lahours^if Hadrian ami tliose of 
Seveius, the rampart, not well caleulnled to with¬ 
stand th(‘ frosts and laiiis of a cold and wet eliinale^ 
had, no ilonbt, siilfen'd extensively, and tbe. bar¬ 
barians liad proliably broken thronu;!! the earthen 
inoimd in more ])hiccs than one. Severus—in tliis 
surpassiin; his ])redeccssors—detennimjcl ff) hmlfl 
with stone : the wall he raised wyis about 8 feet thick 
and 12 high to the base of the hattlements, so that, 
viewed ill jirofile, a section of it wotild appear much 
like a chair, the main part formin^*the seat and the 
omhattled ])Hrt the hack.J To the wall were ad<l('d, 
at uiuapm^ distances, a luimlK r of stations or towns, 
81 caslh's, and 3S() castdets or turrets. At the 
outside of the wall (to the north) xvas dut; a ditch 
ahout 30 feet wide and .from 12 to l.h feet deep. 
SoverusN works run neafly paraUel with the other 
• ChalmciB CaUdoiiia. i Iluttoii. t Ibid. 
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Wall ami I>il(h of Fe*ftu» 


1‘iulilc oI'iIk' Uoinaii \Vi»ll mid Vnlluiii, iimu llie SouUi Agf'cr I’oit 


.. 

. /* \ ' * Hr—■ imi — 


two (fhosc ol A^ricola ami 1 fmlnaii), he on llio 
iM'HIi (iI tlinii iiml aic ikait fai (Imtanl, linl may la* 
said always tn km'}) tlii'iii in viou : iho lircnlost dis¬ 
tance lictuccn them is ]c>s than a nidc, llic nearest 
distance ahuiiL ‘JO )arils,the medium distance 
M) III hO v'-tds. Ivvelusive ofliiswall and dileli, 
ll'csc stations, castles, and turret^, Severus eon- 
strueled a \anely of joads,—y't called liomnn 
70//,f/v,-*24 feet wide and 18 iMelie>‘ Intih in the 
CLiilie, A\‘hicli led liuni turiel to Umxt, iVoin one 


Wcill and l>iicli ol Sevci 


1 eastli'to another, and still lar^mr and nioie disiaiil 
roads iroin tlte wall, which led t’loin one station la 
town to another, he-idi's the irrand mililaiv wa\ 
(now our main road from Kewea^lle to Caili le), 
wliieh covered all the wor'Ks, and no don I it was lint 
lormed by Aurii'ohi, improved by lladtian, and, 
! alter lymi;' ii(‘ir;!eeled for loOO >ears, was m.uh 
I eonijilete in ] ’i52.'* 

.'\s loiiu as the Koinan powiT lasted (his haiini 

• nuUou's ill'l.ol lln- Koai.iii W.ill 


Wau of Severus, near IIoVsestead, Nobthumberlanp. 
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Wall of Sl verus, on the Hjinil-slune <.'u.iriios, Donlon r)cMn, near Ncwcasllc-iipoti T\nc. 


was constantly ttarrisoned Ly aimed men. The 
stat\(ins were so near to each other that, ifa fire was 
lighted on any one of the hiilwarks, it was seen at 
tlie next, and so rejieated from liiihvark to Induark, 
all ahftig th(' hue, in a very short time. 

■Severus had not finished his works of defence 
when the (oiledonian Irihes rcMimed the offensive. 
Tile iron-hearted and iron-framed old enijieror 
marched northward with a dreadful vow of exter¬ 
mination ; hnt death overtook him at Khoraeiim 
(York), 111 the eaily part of tlie year 211. Ca- 
raealla, his son and successor, who had been serving 
with him in Britain, tired of a warfare in which he 
could gain eoin]iaratively little, hopele-s ])erha|is of 
ever succeeding in the so-freiinently-foilcd attempt 
o1* Buhjectiiig the countrv north of the walls, and 
certainly anxious to reach Rome, in order the better 
to dispose of his brother Geta, whom his father had 
named co-heir to the empire, made a hasty peace 
with the Caledonians, fornially ceding to them the 
debatable ground hftweeii the Solway and 'J'yne 
and the Friths of Clyde and Forth, and then left 
the island for evy'. 

After the de|mrturc of Caracalhi there occurs 
another long blank,— suppli ed to have been a traii- 
tpiil interval,—for during nearly scveiity years 
history scarcelv devotes a aingle [Age to Britain and 
its affiiirs. The formidable stone rampart of Re- 
veriis had, no doubt, its* (lart in preserving the 
tranquillity of the southern division of the is¬ 
land, but it was not the sole cause of this happy 


effect. The territory ceded liy Caracalhi, extending 
eighty miles to the north of Reveriis’s wall, and 
averaging in breadth, from sea to sea, not less than 
seventy miles, was, in good iiart, a fertile country, 
iiiclndiiig what are now some of the best lands m 
Seotland. The clans left in possession of tins 
valuable setlleincnt would iialurally acquire some 
ta.sle, for the quiet habits of life,—would uiihihe 
some civilization from the Roman provincials on 
the south side of tlie wall,—and then their iiistuie- 
tive love of projierty and quiet would make them 
restrain, with arms m their bauds, the still bar¬ 
barous mouutaiiicers to the north of their own ter¬ 
ritory, whilst their own civilization, such as it 
might lie, would make some little progress among 
the clans in that direction. And it certainly did 
ha]i|ieii that, even when the Roman power had long 
been in a state of decre^iitnde, no great or decisive 
invasions took place from the north to the south, 
until the Scots, a new enemy, jioiiring in from Ire¬ 
land with an overwhelming force, drove clan upon 
clan, and advanced beyond the Wiill of Severus. 
This latter event ought always to he taken in con 
nexion with the grow’iiig w'eakness of Rome to 
account for the catastrophe which followed. 

• Though it has been generally overlooked, there is 
another, and a great cause too, which will hclj) to 
account fur the tranquillity enjoyed iu the South, or 
ill all Roman Britain. Curacalla imparted the 
freedom of Rome, and the rights and privileges of 
the Roman citizen, to all« the provinces of the 
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eni])ire; ami thus the Briton exempted from 
Hrl)itrary spuliatum and oppression, enjoyed Ins 
]iatrimony witliout fear or cliallenire.* Such a boon 
merited seventy years of a prateful (piiet. 

When Britain re-ajjpears in the annals of liistorv, 
Vv’e find her beset by frcoh foes, and becomuip the 
scene of a new enteriirise, which was freiiuently re¬ 
peated in tlie course of a few following years. In 
the reign ofUiocletian andlVla.ximinian (a.d. 288), 
the .Scandinavian lind Saxon pirates began to ravage 
tlie coast- of Gaul and Britain. To repress these 
marauders, the emperors ajijiointed Carimsius, a 
Menapian, to the command of a strong fleet, the 
head-(piarters of which was in the British Channel. 
The .Mcna))ians had diviiled into several colonics: 
one eras settled in Belgium, one in Hibernia, one in 
the Islands of the Rhiny, one atMcnevia (now St. 
David’s), in Britain,—and Carausius was hy hirth 
either a Belgian or a Briton,—it is not very certain 
wbicli. Wherever be was born, be apjieaia to have 
been a bold and skilful naval commander. He 
beat the jnrates of t!ie Ihdtic, and enriched himself 
i.nd his mariners with their plunder. It is sus- 
]iected that be hud himself been originally a pirate. 
He was soon accused of collusion w ith the enemy, 
and anticipating, from his great wealth and jiowir, 
that he would throw olfhis allegianee, tlie emperors 
sent orders from Rome to put him to death. The 
wary and amhitious sailor fled, m time, with his 
tieet to Britain, where the legions and auxiliaries 
ndlied roniid his vietorions stiimlard, and liestowed 
upon him the imjierial diadem. The joint cm- 
))erors of Rome, after seeing their attempts to reduce 
him re|Hdk’d with disgrace to their own arms, were 
fain to |inrclia-e jieaco hy eonceding to him the 
government (d' Britain, of Boulogne, and the adjoin¬ 
ing coast of Gaul, together with the proud title of 
Miniieror. Under liis reign wc see, for the first 
time, Britain figuring as a great naval jiower: Ca- 
ransins built ships of war, manned them in part 
with the intrepid Scandinavian and Saxon jiirates, 
against whom lie had fought; and, remaining absolute 
master of the Channel, liis fleet swept the seas from 
the mouths of the Rhine to the Straits of Gibraltar, 
lie struck numerous medals, with inscriptions and 
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devices, “ whicli show tlie pomp and state he as- 
Fumed in his island empire.” The impressive 
names he Ixirrowed were, “ Marcus Aurelius Va¬ 
lerius Carausius.” f 

He had escaped the daggerD of pirates and em- 

Palgrave’B Rise and Progress of the English Commonweallli, 
chap. X. 
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perms, hut a'surer executioner ro-c iqi in tlie jicrsmi 
of a friend and eiiiilidential niini-tci. He was 
murdered in the year 297, at Mtioraenin (York), hy 
Allectiis, a Briton, wiio Fucceeded to his msular 
eni])ir(', and reigned about tliree years, wlicn he 
was defeated and slain by an otlicer of CmistantuH 
Clilorns, to wlioni Britain fell in siiceessnlii on the 
resignation of Diocletian and Alaxjinian (a.d. 290). 
In this bliort war we bear ’of a strong body of 
Frauks.iniil Saxons, who formed tlie nniii slreiictli 
of Alleetus’s army, and win.' iitlcmpted to plimdi r 
London after bis defeat. Tims, under CiirauAiis 
and Allectus, the Saxons must have become ac¬ 
quainted even with tlie interior of Kiigland. Con- 
Ftantius Clilorns died, in the snnyner ol a.ii. .'iOO, at 
Mboraciim, or York, a place wbicli seems to bavit 
been singularly fatal to royalty in those days, Con¬ 
stantine, afterwards eiilled the Great, then began 
bis reign at York, where be was present at bis, 
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father’s death. After a very ilouhtful campaign 
north of the wall of Severns, the details of wliieli 
arc very meagre and eonfiised, this ])rince left the 
island, taking with him a vast number of Britisl 
youths as recruits for his army. From this time to 
the death of Cmistiintine, in 337, Britain seonis 
again to have enjoyed traiiipnllity. 

The Roman power was, however, decaying; the 
removal of the capital of the cmjiirc from Rome to 
Coiistantinojile had its eflects on tlie remote pro¬ 
vinces of Britain , and, under the immediate siu’- 
ccssors of Constantine, while tlie’Fiank and Saxon 
jiirates ravaged the ill-defended coasts of the soiilb, 
the I’icts, Scots, and Attacuts—all jnrntioncd for 
the first time hy historians in the earlier part of 
the fourth century—begun to press upon the iiortb- 
jcrn provinces, and defy Sevenis’s deep ditdies and 
wall of stone. As tlie Seisls came over from In¬ 
land in boats, and fre<(iicntly miulo their attacks on 
the coast line, it seems not rtnjirobable that in some 
instances their depredations were mistaken for, or 
mixed up with those of the Saxons. According to 
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our insufficient guiilo,* however, it jvas the Piets 
iukI Scots alone, ihat, after breaking througli the 
wall of Severus, and killing a Roman gciieriil, and 
Nt‘ ctaridins, the “ (.'oiiiil of the Saxon Shore” in 
the reign of Julian the A|io.'late, were found, about 
three years after (a.ii. 3(i7), in the time of the 
Empero* Valeutmiaii, pillaging the city of London 
(AiigiislaL and carrot iiig ofl iti* inhabitaiifs as 
slaves. ^rfieodosins,*lhe distinguished general, and^ 
father of t|je fmjienir of that name., rejiell^'d these 
invaders, afld repaired the wall and the, mined 
fonts in different jiarts of the south ; but the iiorlli- 
ern districts were, never afterwards rediicid to 
order or tranquillity, and even for the partial and 
temporary advantage they obtained, the lionians 
’wire eoni|ielled to follow the host of pirates to the 
extremity of the liritish islands, “when,” as it is 
expressed in the verses of the poet Clandiini, 
upon this achievement, “ the distant Orcades weie 
dienehed with Sikudi gore,” 

Ry watching these occurrences, with others that 
were eipiallv fatal, step hv step, as they hajiiieii, 
we shall [le the better able to niiilerstand how liri- 
,lam, wlien ahandoiied by the Roman legions, was 
III so rediieed and helpless a stale as to fall a jirey 
lo the harhariaiis. If that fact is presented to ns 
111 an ijadated niaiiner, it ahliust inisses oiir com¬ 
prehension ; hut, taken in coiiiicxiou with great 
eaiises and the events of the two centuries that pre¬ 
ceded l<u‘ Saxon Conquest, it becomes perfectly in- 
tclligihlc. 

'Eollowiiig an example which had hecume 
icry iircvalont in dilfcrciit )iarl.s of the disor¬ 
ganized cnqiire, and which had been (list set in 
Ifiitaiii by Caruiisiiis, several ntiieers, relying nii 
the, devotion of the leg'iniis and auxiliaries under 
then- eoinmaud, and siqqiorted soineliiiies by the 
ufVection of the ))cople, east off their allegiance, to 
till- eniperor, and declared themselves independent 
sovereigns. It was the fashion of the servile histo¬ 
rians to call these provincial emperors “ tyrants,” 
or usurpers, and to describe Britain csiteeiiilly as 
being “ insula tiraiinorum fertilis”—an island fer¬ 
tile 111 Usurpers, But, in sober trntli, these jiro- 
viiicial miaiarchs had as pure and legitimate a 
basis for their authority as any of the later empe¬ 
rors of Rome, in whose succession hereditary right 
•and the will of the governed were alike disre¬ 
garded, and whose election depended on the chances 
of war and the caiirices of a liarhariaii soldiery; 
for the riglit of nomination to the vacant empire so 
loiigUssinned by the Braitoriaii hands, and which 
right, (piestionahk' as it was, was still certain and 
ascertainable—still soinelliiiig like a settled rule— 
was soon ovOTjct, and disallowed by the men of all 
nations in arms on the frontiers. If a pretension 
had been set np for jiurity of Roman blood, or a 
principle established that the sovoreijgi should he* 
at least a Roman bori^ there» would have been a 
line of exclusion drawn against the provincial 
officers; but so far from this being the case, we find 

• Ammiimut MarculUaus, lib. xivli, and xiviii. 


that the large majority of the so-called InjitinmU: 
Roman ciiqierors were barliarians by race and 
blood—natives of Illyria and other more remote 
provinces, while several of the most distinguished 
of their number sprung from the very lowest orders 
of society. 

The most noted of ,the provineial emperors or 
pretenders that raised their standard m Britain was 
Maximus (a.u. 382); certainly a man of rank, 
and probahlv eonnected with (hi-iiiqieriul fuiiiily of 
Constantine the Great. If not buni in Britain, lie 
was of British descent, and had long resided in the 
island, where he iiad repelled the Piets and Scots. 
Brave, skilful, and exceedingly piqiular iii Britain, 
Maximus might easilv have retained the island, Iml 
Ins iimlutiun mdiieed him to aim at the |i(iss(>siuu 
of all lliiit portion of the Western Riiiiiaii empiie 
which reiiiaiiied to Gratian ; and this eveiiluiilly 
not only led to his rum, hut iidlicted another dread¬ 
ful Idovv oil British piusperity. lie willidrew 
nearly all the troops, and so many ol llie Hiitoiis 
fulluwed him to (iaul, that the island was left 
almust defenceless, and nllerly de|U'ived of llie 
flower of its yiiiilli and iiiilulity. Many id these 
weie swept olf on the held of battle, niiuiy |ue- 
vented by otlier causes from ever returiiiiig hoiiie. 
Gaul and Geriiiimy also gave willing reeruils to 
the army of Maximus, who was left, by the defeat 
iiiid deatb ol Gratiaii, the uiidispiiled loasler of 
Britain, Gaul, Spain, and Italy. 1 le established 
the seat of his goverumeiit for soiiie lime at Treves, 
and is said to have deelured VieUir, liis sun by ,a 
British wife, his partner in the empire, of (he west 
—a prucocduig which cuiild scarcely fail of grati¬ 
fying the host of Bntuiis in his army. But Tiico- 
dosius, culled the Great, the eiiqicrur of the east, 
marched an overpowering army into the west, and, 
after being defeated m two great battles, Maxiimis 
retired to Aquileia, near the head of the Adriatic 
gulf, on the coniines of Italy and Illyria, where lie 
was betrayed to the conqueror, who ordered him to 
he put to death in tlie summer of 388. 

Theodosius the Great now reunited the Roinan 
empires of the cast and west. While Muxinnis 
was absent, conquering many lands, the Scots and 
Piets renewed their de])re,datioiis in Britain. We, 
are wearied of this sad repetition, hut the nionieiit 
of crisis is now at hand. Chrysantus, an able 
general, and the lieutenant of Theodosius in Bri¬ 
tain, wholly or partially expelled the invaders. 
Soiln after this, Theodosius the Great died (a,o. 
39.5), and again divided, by his will, the empire 
whicli his good fortune had renniU'd. Britain, 
with Gaul, Italy, and all the countries forming the 
emiiircof the west, he bequeathed to his son, IIo- 
norius, a lioy only ten “years of age, whom he 
filaced under the guardianship of the famous Stili- 
dio, who fought long and bravely, hut in vain, lo 
jirop the falling dignity of Rome. Theodosius was 
scarcely cold in his^grave, when Piets, Scots, and 
Saxons again sought what they could devour. Sti- 
lichi) claimed some temporary advantages over 
them, but the iniated .verses of li^s panegyrist 
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!xr(! probably as far from the tnitli, as Claudian is 
I’roiii being a poet equal to Virgil.* 

VVbile these events were passing in Britain 
(a.I). 403), tint withered majesty of Rome was 
shrouded for ever: Africa was dismembered from 
her euqiire ; Dacia, Paimoma, Thrace, and other 
provinces were hud desolate; and Alnric the (lutb 
was ravaging Italy, and on his wav to the eternal 
city. In this extremity, some Roman troops w'bieb 
bad been lately sent into the island by Stilicbo, 
wcie hastily recalled for the defence of Italy, and 
the Britons, again beset bv the I’icts and Scots, 
were left to sliift for themselves. 

The islanders seem to have felt the natural love 
of inde|iendcnce, but lliere was no unaiiimitv, no 
political wisdom, and ]iroliably but little good prin¬ 
ciple among them. Seeing the necessity of a com¬ 
mon leader to fight theirliattles, they permitted the 
toldiery to elect one Marcus emperor of Britain 
(\ n. Itfi); and, shortly after, they permitted the 
saiiie soldiery In dethrone him, and put hiin to 
death. The tioiqis then set lip one (iratiaii, whom, 
III less than lour months, they also deposed and 
iiiiiidered 'I'lieii third choice fell upon Constaii- 
line, an otlieer of low rank, or, according to others, 
II common solthci. Thev are said to have ebosen 
linn nieielv on account ol bis bearing the inqierial 
and ans|)ieions name of Constantine ; but he soon 
showed he had other jiropertics moie valuable llian 
II name; and had he lieeti contented with the 
Mocreign possession of Britain, he might possibly 
h ive lolled its invaders, and reigned with peace 
and some glorv. But, like .Maximus, he asjiired 
to the w hole empire of the west, and, like Ma.ximus, 
he tell (a.ii. 411), after having caused the loss of 
Mist numbers of British youths, whom he disci¬ 
plined and took with him to bis wars on the cbtiti- 
nenl. .At one part of bis shott career, Cotistantiiie 
iniide himself master of iieai Iv the whole of Oaill, 
and put his son Constiuia, who bad ptcvimisly been 
a monk at Winchester, in (lossessimi of Spain. In 
the course, of this Sjttttlish campaign, it is Ctirimis to 
remark', that in Coilstaiitiiie’s army there were two 
bauds of Scots OT AttaCOttiif 

Soon after the full »f Cttbstantine we find Oe 
roiitms,n powerfulcbittf*and a Htlbmliy birth,cul¬ 
tivating a close cfrttneAbm with theTcntoiiic tribes; 
and, at bis instigation, the harhatians from lieyoiid 
the Rhine, by whom We are to understand the 
Saxons, eontinued to invade tlie nnhajrpy island. 
Sinji niidcrhand villanies are always corntiton in 
the downfall of nations (Init can tfie Romatiitted 
Britons fairly he called a nathm?)) and we find 
other chiefs, worse than Geronthts, in secret league 
w lib the more barbarous Piets and Scots. 

It appears that after tHe death of Constantine, 
Moiioriiis, ihiring the short breathing-time allowed 
limi by his numerous enemies, twice sent over a few 
troops tortile recovery and protection of Britain, the 
sovereignty of which be stilly claimed; but his 
exigeiieiys soon obliged him to recall tbeni, and 
about the year 420, nearly five centuries after 
• ClttUd. (le Bello ^alUco, i%Notitia Imperii, sect, juutYui. 


Ctesar’s first auvasion, and after being masters of 
tbedicst part of it during nearly four centuries, tlie 
Roman emperors,finally abiuidoiied the isbunl. 
The Britons bad already dc])osed the rnagistir,*es 
ajqioiiited by Rome, iiroelaiiiied tlicii-iiidepeiuleiiee, 
and taken iqi arms for that defence agaiiist then 
invaders whicli the emperor could tio loiigyr give ; 
but the final disstweraiiee waiiiot jicroiiijjimied by 
^cproaeli or iqipareiit ill-will. * On the eoiitriirv, a 
mutual ^friendship subsisted for tome •time after 
belwoeii the islanders and the llomaiis ; tiiid flic 
eiii|ieror lloiiorins, in a letter addressed to the 
states or cities of Britain, seemed formiillv to 
release them from their idlegiaiiee, and to acknow¬ 
ledge the national iiidepeiuleiiee. 

Borsome years after the deiiarliire of the Roiiuiiis’ 
the historian has to griqie bis way in Hie dark ; nor 
is it easy to detcniiine the preciie eoiidilion of the 
eouiitrv. It iqipcars, however, that the free iiiuiii- . 
('i|ial govermiieiit of the cities was presently over- 
tbrimii bv a iinillitude of military eiiiefs, wlio were 
]iriii('ipally of British, but partly of Koniaii origin. 

It was a jieriod to appreciate the warrior who eoiild 
light iiginiist the Scots and I’icts nitlier than llic ■ 
])caccfiil magistrate; and the voice of civil liberlv 
would be rarely beard in the din of war and inva¬ 
sion. In a very few years all (riiees of a popular 
govermiieiit ilisiippeiired, and a miiiibcr ol' pelly 
eliiefs reigned absolutely iiiid lyramiieally iiiider tlie.. 
pompous name of kings, llioiigli llie kiiigddins of 
tew of tlieiii could have been so large as a second- 
rate modern county of Eiigkiiid. Iiislcad ol 
miitiiig for tlicir general safciv, at least until the 
invaders were repelled, llicsc iw/c/c/s, or kmgbng-, 
inailc wars upon curb other in flic |ircscnci ol a 
conimoii ibiiigcr; and, uiiwiser even tliaii tlicir tar 
less civilized ancestors in the time of CieMii, lfie\ 
never Iboiigbt of forming any great defensive leiigue 
until it was too late. 

11 is eblelly In this mad disunion that we must look 
for the cause of wliat has created astoiiisbmciit m so 
many writers,—the miseridile weakness of Britain on 
the bri'iikiiig up of tlip'Roman goveriiiiieiil. Otliei 
causes of decline, btrwever, bad long been at woik. 
Almost from the first estalilisbmciit of the Homan 
[lower, the British youths raiHcd as recriiils wcic 
drafted oft' to the. continent, where they were disci- 
[ilined, and whence few ever returned. It was con¬ 
trary to the ladiey of the Romans to leach the ]iro- 
vincials the ttrts of war, Hlid establish them as 
triHUps ill tlieif own cotintty. Tlic soldiers of yn 
win were seflftered from Gslll to the extreftiities of' 
the empire } the sedentary and nnvfarlike rermiiiied 
at hnftie. All this, we think, may accmint for the 
absence, of a Well-diseiplined force in> the time of 
need. Moreover, during nearly a eenfiiry and u 
half, the drain U[ion the population for the piir|ioses 
af Roman war must have been prodigious. In 308 
iCoiistuutine took witb'liiiii a vast iiuinber of Biifoiis 
to the contiiieut; this example was followed as tlic 
enemies of tlic empire iiicreliscd in mmilHr mill 
audacity, nr as one [iretender disputed the iiiqicriid 
crown with another ; and we have shown, at periods 
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so recent as A. n. 38,3 and 411, how t)ic pride and 
dower of the ymtii were sacrificed in foreiifu war¬ 
fare. The cxterininutiiig inroads of tlie Scots and 
Piets, which hegan early in the limrlh eeutnrv,and 
lasted, almost without interinission, until long after 
tlic departure of the Roman legions in the. fifth cen¬ 
tury, imoit have fearfully tlimiied the population in 
the north, wliere arms were most wanted. ”Tlie 
curses that destroy mankind were many, and there ^ 
were none of t*iie hlessiiigs tliattendlotlieir i^jerease. 
Gaul and otlfiT jinwiiifes with which Britain traded, 
wc'rc ill as had a condition as herself, and thus an 
end was ]mt to foreign commerce, wliile the internal 
trade of the country was gradually destroyed hy 
divisions and wars which made it unsafe for the 
'mhahitantof one district to transport his produce 
into the next,"although only at a few miles distance, 
kinder such a state of things, moreover, agrieulture 
w'onld he neglected, for men would not sow in the 
sad uncertainty w hether they or the enemy should 
reap. Famine and pestilence ensued ; and Britain, 
in common w ith the greater ]mrt of Europe, where 
the same causes had heen in operation, was still 
.further depopulated by these two scourges. 

We can scarcely credit Gildas, who wrote about 
the middle ot the sixth century, when he asserts 
that, aUhe deiiarture of the legions, the Britons 
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were sunk in such helplessness and ignorance that 
they could not rcjiair the stone wall of Severus 
without the guidance and lu-'sistancc of Reiman 
workmen ; hut we can uiidcr.-land how they could 
not muster forces sullicieiit to man that rampart, 
and also how the Piets and Scots should fender it 
of no avail hy turning the wall on its flanks, and 
landing in its roar at sueh diTances as best suited 
their convenience. To maintain an adequate gar¬ 
rison against a vigilant and restless enemy, along 
a line upwards of seventy miles in length, would 
demand a very large dis])osahle force. The northern 
hurharians would not hesitate to launch their hoats 
in the Solway Frith, or at the mouth of the Tyne, 
north of the wndl, and, hy sailing south, jiass that 
rampart at one of its extremities, and laud on the 
coast within the wall, or ascend rivers, where that 
defence, left far in their Tear, could present no 
obstacle to their jirogress. Their rudest eoraides 
might have performed this coasting service in line 
weather ; hut it Ls not improbable that during their 
occasional connexions with the Teutonic or Saxon 
jiirates, who had made ;ome progress in naval ar¬ 
chitecture, the Scots came into possession of larger 
and heltcr vessels. An ohvimis fact is, that from 
the arrival of the latter jicople from lieland, the 
rampart of Severus began signally to fail in an- 
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pwcrinu: llic purposes for which it was inlciiJed ; 
lliough, pcrtuips, if, instead of taking the usual cx- 
])ression of their breaking through the wall, wo read 
that they turned it at one or other of its extremities, 
hy means of tlieir slioals of boats, wc shall gene¬ 
rally, in regard to their earlier inroads, be nearer 
the truth. 

But the time was now come when such stratagems, 
or circuitous courses, were unnecessary, and the Scots 
and Piets leapcil the ditches and scaled the ill-de¬ 
fended walls at all ])oints. The fertile ])rovinccs of 
the south tempted them forward till they reached the 
very heart of the eountry, which they racked with a 
most barbarous hand. It was not their object to 
occ>i))y the country and settle in it as comiuerors 
(had such been their plan the Britons would have 
sulhTcd less) ; their expeditions were forrays ; they 
came to plunder and destroy ; and the booty they 
earried oil', season after season, was a loss serious 
loss than the slaughter and devastation that marked 
their advance and retreat. 

At this horrid crisis the more southern an<l least 
exposed parts of the island appear to have been 
oee\ii)ied hy two great ]>arties or factions, which 
had ahsorhed all the rest, hut could not come to a 
lational undcr.-landing with each other. One of 
these was a Roman party, including, no doubt, 
thousands of Roman fitizens who had remained on 
the estates they had ae(phred, and the many native 
families that nmst have been connected with them 
by marriage and the various ties of civil life; the 
other was a British jiartv, com])oscd, or pretending 
to he eom|)osed, exclusively of Britons. As soon 
as such a line of distinction was drawn, dissension 
was inevitable. The Roman jmrty was headed hy 
Aurelius Amhrosius, a de.scendant of one of the 
emperors ; the British rallied found the noto¬ 
rious Vortigern. It is not very clear whether, 
when it was determined a third time to implore the 
aid of the Romans, both these, parties consented to 
that measure, or whether Aurelius Amhrosius did 
not take it upon himself, as liis rival Vortigern 
did the calling in of the Saxons only three years 
after. 

The abject prayer, how'ever, entitled ‘ The 
Groans of the Britons,’ and addressed to Aitius, 
thrice comul, was sent to the continent (a.d. 441). 
“ The barlrarians,” said the petitioners, “ chase us 
into the sea; the sea throws us back upon the bar¬ 
barians ; and we have only the hard choice left us 
af perishing hy the sword or by the waves.” But 
Aitius, though as great a warrior as Stdicho, was 
then contending with Attila, a more terrible enemy 
even than Alaric, aiid could not afford a single 
cohort to the supplicants, whose last, faint reliance 
on Rome thus fell to thft ground. 

Religious controversy and the mutual hatred that 
inflames men when they fix the charge of heresy 
on one another, completed the anarchy of Britain.. 
This is also a very common,j]though a very strange 
conewuitant with the fall and last agonies of na¬ 
tions ; and the Britons, like the Jews some centu¬ 
ries before,,and like the Greeks at Constantinople, 
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besieged hy. the Turks, ten centuries after, eoii- 
siimcd their time iij theological subtleties and dis- 
]iutations when Oje enemy was at their gates, and 
their last defciiecs were, falling above their hejds. 
Had some of the disjiutunts been animated with 
the same martial s])irit as Ge^manns of Auxerre, a 
Gaflic Bishop, who was sent over by tlic Pope to 
decide the contfoversy, theis ruin,might_hgve been 
delayed; but his was a sofitary instance. Ger- 
manus^ who had been a soldier before he became a 
jinest, sallied out with a num’ftcr ol'Britons, and 
to the shouts of Mallelujah, if we may believe’tlie 
narrative of tlie Ah'ncrahlc Bede, cut up a parly of 
Piets that were plundering the coast. But tins 
Hallelujah victory, as it was called, was far froin 
being suflicient to stay the march of the invadciti“ 
and at length Vortigern took his memorable steji, and 
called the Saxons to his assistance—a fierce and 
])redatorv jieojile who had fre(|uently ravaged tlii; 
island, sometimes by themselves, at others in union 
w'ith the Piets and Scots, whom they were now to 
0 ]ii)ose. The jieoplc of Armorica or Brittany had 
.alreaily set the example, iitid, more fortunate than, 
their neighbours proved in the end, they had sucj 
needed, by means of some Saxon allies, in maintam- 
ing the independence, and seettring the tran(|uillily 
of their eountry. ' 

It may be suspected that, even at this extremity, 
Vortigern apjdied for the aid of foreign arms, 
much for the purpose of destroying tin* Roman 
party in the island, as for the expulsion of its in¬ 
vaders ; and this sus]iicion, though not [iroved, 
gains some strength from their )iast and existing 
iiis])utcs, from the reports of the deadly hatred and 
bloody conflicts which ensued between Anrelins 
Andirosius, the head of the Roinan party, and Vor¬ 
tigern, and from the circumstance that Anrchn-, 
from the first landing, made head against the 
Saxons, while his enemy lived in peace and amity 
with them for some time. 

But, whatever were his motives, Vortigern 
(a.h. 449) called the hardy freebooters of the Bal¬ 
tic and northern Germany, and they came most 
readily at his call. The story of a formal embassy 
to the court or general assembly of the Saxons and 
the jiathctic speeches put into the mouths of tlic 
British envoys, seem to he pure, inventions of the 
old historians. Three rhiutes (keels), or loni?’ 
ships, were cruising in the British Channel, under 
the command of two brothers, distinguished war¬ 
riors or pirates among the Saxons, wdio are called 
Hengist and Horsa, though it is possilihythoso may 
not have been really their namos, but designations 
merely derived from the standards they bore.* It 
appears to have been on the deck of these maraud¬ 
ing vessels that the Saxons received the invitation, 
which eventually led to the comptest of a great 
kingdom. ^ Vortigern appointed his ready guests to 

• Hengst, or ^ stilUon ; aii<l Iforsn, t>i Hrfi'n. 

does not rcijulre any exiilaimtiun. It may ln’ ifm.irk. il. Iiowovcr, 
that ill Diiliifili./lui-.s not «; t>ut a mtirr. J lie simw* 

white sU-ed Btili apiieurs as Hie of Kent, m l-iig'laml, ae it 

anciently do! lu the shield of the “ Old Saxons” in (iei inany. Hence 
the White Horse is still boinc on tho royal shield of Biuaswick* 

Hanover,— iiist, chap, ii, 
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(Iwoll ill tlio east purl of tlic liiiiil, mu’ gave tlicm times, almost invisible rill wliicli now divides 
the Isle of Tlianet for tlicir residence, an iiisnluled Tlianct from the rest of Kent, was then n channel 
and secure tract to those who, lil^e the Savons, had of the sea, nearly a mile in width. From this 
till! coiinnand of the sea; for the narrow, and, at date begins the history of the Saxons in Britain. 


Knsjqn or Kb.m. 
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CHAPTER 11. 

THE HISTORY OF RELIGION. 


Suction I.— niivnjisM. 


HERE arc two views gcstol, to tlial of Irclniiil, wliii li, as Pliny liiiyisolf 

iiiulcr W’hich the his- informs us, \va.s inckidcil under the inune of llie'' 

tory of religion may llritish islands. If the matter thend'ore depenchd 
form a part of the his- entirely on the testimony ol the (ireek and luunnn 

tory of a country or a writers, the common opinion would scareclv rest jia 

jifople. There is thi; *itlicient grounds. Hut the generiJ prevalence of 
history of religious Druidism in Britain aiijicars to he iihundantly esla- 
opinion, and there is hlislicd hotli by the material momiinenls of that 

the history of the es- .system of religion which are sjireiui over all jiarfti 
tahlisheil elmreh con- of th» country, and hy popular customs and super- 
sidcredasoneofthein- stitions, derived from the same source, which have 
stitutions (d'the state. cither survived to our own day, or have only re- 
There never prohahly cently di^ipgareil. * 

was a period in the history of this country when Ca'aar,%llo of all the ancients has given us the 
religion was more mi.ved up with civil atlairs than fullest and clearest account of the Druids, e.vjircsslv 

in that earliest period of which wc are now treating, records it to have heen the connnon o|mhon of the 

i\mong the ancient Britons the ministers of religion Gauls that the Druiih^^disciiiline was ifiscoveri d 

a|ipeiir to have heen also tlie chief legislators and or iliwnted m Brih(lTi,wn»H- in>m thence Inoiiehl 

administrators of the law, aswell as almost the sole o.t^rf/o Ginil ; and he ailds that those of tlie (iaim, 

de, .ositorics of whatever knowledge and civili/atitm who wished to obtain a more perleel knowledge of 

e.MsIed in the country. As, however, no British Lite: system were still wont to pass over into Biilain 
Instorv, pro]icrly so called, of any kind, has luTir' to study It. .Mthcaigh, tlierefnre, his sketch pni- 
] reserved, all the inforiimtion that can he given in fesscs In relate only to the Urindism iil Ganl, we 

11 'gard to the religions systein w liieh wc have reason may safely assume that i. is in genei id e(|ualh ap- 

In helievethen prevailed, is such a general account phrahle tn that nf Britain. 'J’he Druids, lucording 

nf it asweare enahled to present of the state of the, to ('lesiir, formed I lironghoiillhe w hole of (Janl one 

island and its inhahitnuts in those remote ages in of the two hononralile classes of the poinilat ion, the 
other resjiccts. But even for this oiir mal^^ls arc '^hputes, or militiiry oidei, funning the other. The 
scanty and unsatisfactory; imieli of the st^teet is olliee of the Drnids was that of presiding over 

eoneealed in a darkness which we can have no sacred things, of pi iforming all lujhlie and private 

hope Ilf piercing; and there is so much of fancifnl saerdice.s, and generally of direeling all religions 
. speenlation and eoniwliire in the inU'Tpretation that mutters. They w,ere also the teiudiers of great 
has been put upon the few facts from wdiich we numhers of youth, who resorted to them for iiistruc- 

must deduce our conclusions, that at the best the tion in their diseiplme. But the hmetioii wliieh 

endeavour to shape them into order and meaning is procured them the highest honour was that winch 

very like tracing pictures in the elniuls. they discharged as the judges hy wlioin were de 

The ancient religion of the Britons is,generally terniined almost all dispnirs or litigations, hnlii 

believed to have been the same with that of their public and jirivate. If any ei nniniil act was done, 

Gallic iicighhours and kinsmen. It is proper, if any murder was eonimitled, if any diiferenci' 

Jiow'cvcr, to observe, that the scepticism of some arose alioiit ao mhentaiiee or thi' liiimidaries of 

modern historical writers has carried them so far as laml, the decision lav with them; tlu;v aj^iointHl 



to incline them to douht whether the Druidism of 
Gaul ever generally prevaih'd in Britain. It ap¬ 
pears from the narrative, which has lieen given 
of the Roman compient, that tlierc were Drnids in 
the island of Anglesey; hut it is rather remark¬ 
able that no ancient author has expressly mentioned 
the existence of Dniidism in any other pari of the 
country. Both Caesar and Pliny, indeed, have 
spoljcn of the British Drufts generally ; hut their 
expressions may very well refer merely to the 
Druidism of Anglesey^ or even, as has been sug- 


the reward or the jienaltv. But e\en in this eii|m- 
eity of aiiministralors ol the Ihh, religion was the 
instrnineiit they made use of to enlnree uhedii'iiee 
to their sentences. Whoever he*was, whelher a 
private individual or a person (lisehniving a piihlic 
odie.e, that on any oeeasion reliiM'd to alnde hy 
their deefee, they^interdieted him from heing pre¬ 
sent at the saerilie.es. Tlie exercise of tins power, 
resembling the mnilern, eeelesnislieal weapon oi 
excomniunication, ndheted a piimsliment ot the 
greatest severity. The person interdicted was lieid 
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as (mo irnpioxift anil acnirsed ; all moii slumiual l^ini, 
ami fled Irom Ins ai>]>r(iach and Cdiivcrso, lost thoy 
shdiiUl receive injury from his very touch ; he lost 
the ]m)teeti()n of the law, and was excluded from 
all dtliees of honour. 

The Druidieal hierarchy, it is plain from this 
aeeomit, held in then' hands the rei;ulation and 
control of by far the most imjiortjmt jiart of the 
internal ad'.drs of the' community, thus oecu])y- 
inp a ])osition ' in the state very similar to that 
formerly heid in many countries by the Chris¬ 
tian,jiricsthood; hut, if anythin,p, still more com¬ 
manding than that was, even in the darkest pe¬ 
riod of niodcrn history. It was distinctly another 
jiower, if not superior to the civil power, at least 
(■'■ytainly not in any respect in suhjeetion to it. 
Ciesar goes oieto tell ns that there was one head 
Druid set over the whole body, who was elected to 
his ]dace of supreme authority by the suffrages of 
the rest, whenever it liapjiened that there was no 
single individual id’ their nunihcr whose merits 
were so pre-eminent as to prevent all eom]ietition 
for the, vacant dignity. The struggle, however, 
timong the‘partisans of various canilidates for the 
primacy sometimes came to a contest of arms. The 
Druids of Gaul were wont to hold a meeting at a 
certain tiinc of every year in a consecrated jilace in 
the territory of the Carnutes, which was considered 
to he the central region of Gaul; and hither all 
],. 0 |de flocked who had any litigations, and suh- 
mitted themselves to their decisions and judgnients. 
The spot here referred to is supposed to have been 
that on which the town of Dreux, in the Dais de 
Ghartrain, now stands; and here it is thought the 
chief Druid had his residence. The seat of the 
Druidica! primacy in Britain is conjectured to 
have hecn the isle of Anglesey. 

CiT.sar goes on to state that the Druids w'erc not 
aeeuslonied to take part in war, nor did they )iay 
any taxes, enjoying both excnijilion from military 
service and freedom from all other public hnrdcns. 
The eonseqiienec of these jirivilcges was, that num- 
heis id' persons both came of their own accord to 
he trained up in their di.seipline, and were sent to 
them by their jiarents and relations. A |mrt of 
the education of these ymiiils was said to consist in 
learning by heart a great numher of verses, and 
sn that account some of them remained twenty 
years at their studies; fir the Dniids did not deem 
it right to commit their instructions to writing, 
although, in most other things, and in both their 
pnhlic-'.md, jirivate affairs of business, they used, 
(liesiir seems to say, according to the reading of 
most mnnuseri])ts of his text, the Greek eharaelers. 
Even if the epithet Greek is an interpolation here, 
as some, critics 'liave sujiposed, the important jiart 
of the statement remains nnaffected, namely, that 
the Druids were faniiliar with the art of writing. 
Caesar supposes that they refrajiied frorfi eoniinit- 
ting their religious doctrines to writing fir two 
reasons : first, because fhey did not wish that the 
knowledge of their system should he diffused 
among tlie people at large; secondly, because they 


thought that the learners, having written characters 
to trust to, would bestow less jiains in cultivating 
their memory, it generally hapjiening that dili¬ 
gence in acipiiring knowledge, and the exercise of 
the power of memory, are relaxed under a sense of 
the security which written characters idford. 

He then proceeds to give an account of the doc¬ 
trines taught by the Druids. The chief doctrine, 
which they inculcated was that commonly known 
'by the, name of the, metempsychosis or transinigra- 
tion of souls, a favourite jirinciple of some of the 
most aneieiit religious and jdiilosophical creeds both 
of the, cast and of the west. They asserted that 
when a man died his sjiirit did not perish, but 
]iasscd immediately into another body; and this 
article of faith, by its power of vnnipiishing the 
fear of death, they considered to be the most effica 
cions that could he instilled" into the minds ot men 
fir the e.xcitemcnt of heroic virtue. They also 
discussed and delivered to their pujiils many things 
resjiecting the heavenly bodies and their motions, 
the magnitude of the universe and the earth, the 
nature of things, and the fircc and jiower of the im¬ 
mortal gods. The w hole nation of the Gauls, Ciesar 
remarks, w'as greatly given to religious ohservances; 
and on that account those persons who were attacked 
by any serious disease, or were involved in the. dan¬ 
gers of warfare, were aecuBtomed either to immo¬ 
late human victims, or to vow that they would, and 
to cmjiloy the Druids to perfirm these sacrifices; 
their oiiinion being that the gods were, not to he 
propitiated, unless for the, life of a man the life of 
a man were offered up. There were also saeriliees 
of the same kind appointed on behalf of the state. 
Sometimes images of wicker work, of immense 
size, wereeonstrncted, which, being filled with liv¬ 
ing men, were then set fire to, and the men perished 
in the flames. They regarded the, destruction in 
this manner of persons taken in the commission of 
theft or rohhery, or any other delinquency, as moat 
agreeable to tlie gods; hut when the supply of 
such criminals was insufficient, they did not hesi¬ 
tate, to make victims of the innocent. 

The account is concluded by a short cnuine.ra- 
tion of the divinities worshipped by the Gauls. 
The chief ohjeet of their adoration, it is stated, was 
Mercury : of this god they had numerous images; 
they regarded him as the inventor of all arts, as 
the guide of men in highways and in their jour- 
ncy.s, and as having the greatest ]>owcr in every¬ 
thing belonging to the pursuits of wealth and 
commerce. After him they worshipped Apollo, 
Mar.«, .Iiipitcr, and Minerva, holding nearly the 
same opinion with regard to each as other nations; 
namely, that Ajiollo warded off diseases—that Mi¬ 
nerva was the first instructor in manufactures and 
handicrafts—that Jupiter was the sovereign of the 
inhabitants of heaven—^that Mars was the ruler of 
w ar. To him, when they came to the determina¬ 
tion of engaging in a battle, they commonly de- 
voteil whatever spoil they had taken in war; out 
of what remained to them after the fight, they 
sacrificed everything that was alive, and gathered 
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tlie rcM. topotlicr into one spot. Heaps of thiiii's 
tliiis ])iit aside ill eoiiHccrated places were to be seen 
ill imiiiy of the slates, and it was rarely that any 
])erson was so rcifardlesa of religion as to dare 
either secretly to retain any part of the spoil in his 
own possession, or to take it away when thus laid 
np : for sneh a crime there was ap])ointed a very 
severe jmnislnncnt, accoiniianied with torture. It 
is added that all the (ianls believed themselves to 
be descended from Father l)is or Pinto, saying that 
the fact was declared to he so by the Druids. On 
that acconnt, they reckoned time not by d.iys but 
by nights, so regulating their birthdays, and the 
beginnings of months and years, that the night 
came (ir.st and then the day * 

Such is the oiitlme of tlie Drnidical siiiierstition 
and system of ecclesiastical ])olity which has been 
Icit to ns by this accuratt: and sagacious observer, 
not writing from hearsay, but describing what he 
saw with his own eyes, or had otherwise the best 
opportimities of learning on the sjnit. Of all the 
w I iters in whom we liiid any notices of the disci¬ 
pline nr dnetrincs of the Druids, there is ]ierhiips 
scarcely another who can he regarded as speaking 
to us on the snhjeet frnm Ins own ohservalion. 
We have no reason In suppose that any iif the rest 
ever was in a cimniry where the Drnidical religion 
w as estahlisheil. .Sime of the ancient anthonlies 
who are commonly referred to can scarcely he con¬ 
sidered as even the e.ontcinporarics nf Druidism 
Cither in Hritaiii or (bull. 

As in these circnnislances was to he oxperU'd, 
the acconnt given h\ Cicsar mav he alllrmcd not to 
he contradicted in anv nialerial particular, hy ihnsc 
supplied lo ns from oilier i|inirlers; hut his sketch 
isarii)iid and general one, and other miciciit w l iters 
have cnahlcd ns to 1111 it np in various inirls with 
sonic cnriims and interesting details. Such nf tlici-c 
as seem to he most deserving of atleutmii, we shall 
now proceed to notice. 

It is reiinirkahle that Cmsar nowhere makes any 
mention of the sacred groves and the revereiiee ]iaiil I 
1(1 the oak, which niiikc so great a lignre in most of 
the other aeeounls of Dniidisiii. Among various 
derivations which have been given of the name of 
tlie Druids, the most jirohalile seems to he that 
which brings it from Dnii, the Celtic word for an 
oak, eorrniilly written in the modern Irish Droi, 
and mure eurniptly Dram, hut without the ]irii- 
nniieiiiliiiii heing'nllered, and making in the plural 
Druidhc.f Dud is the same word with Drns, 
winch signifies an oak in the (Jreek Innguiige; mid 
alsn, indeed, with the English tree, winch in the 
nld Mmsogolhie was triu. The name Dri/ada 
given fn their nyinjihs nr goddesses of the woods 
hy the Greeks, is only tijiother fnrm of the name 
Drwils, giv’mi to their priests of the, woods hy the 
Celts. It is enriims that Diodoius Siculus calls 
the philosoiiliers and thenhigians of the Gauls, hy 
which he evidently means the Druids, Saro7niii>s; 
the original aigniliealioii of tlic Greek word Saroii, 
according lo lleaychius, being an oak. 

• Ceesar do Hello Gallico, vi. 13,14,1(5,17, IS. + Toland, p. 17. 
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“ If you come,” says the'philosopher Seneca, 
w riling to ho. friend laieihns, “ to a grove thick 
pliii’iled w ilh aiieicntAreestvhieh have outgrown the 
usual altitude, inuh which shut out the view of the 
heaven with their interwoven houghs, the vast 
height of the wood, and the retired secrecy of the 
place, and the wonder and awu insjiired hyso dense 
and ,nnliroken a gloom in the midst of die open 
day, impress yo!i with the eonviution of,a-.))resent 
.deity.These natural feelings of the lumian 
mind wwre taken advinitiige of and Inraeil to ac- 
coinit by the Druids, as w e IfinDtliem to have been 
ill tlic ntlier most primitive and simple forms’of 
iineieiit siijierstition. Pliny informs us that the oak 
was the tree wliieli they principally venerated, that 
they ell. ISO groves of oak for tlicir residence, and 
performed no sacred rites witlunit tlig leaf of that 
tree. The geographer Pompoiiins Jlela deserihes 
them as Icacliing the youths of nolilc families, that 
thioiiged to them in caves, or in the depths of, 
foresis. We have seen that when (a.d. 01) Sue- 
fniiniB Panliniis attacked and made himself master 
of the isle of Anglesey, he ent down the Drnidical 
groves, “ lialhiwcd,” says 'I'acilus, “ with cruel < 
s\i|ierslitiuns; for they held it right to slain their' 
altars with the blood of prisoners taken in war, and 
to seek to know the mind of the gods from the 
fdircs of human victims.” f The ]ioet Ltican, in 
a eelehrated passage on the Druids and the doe- 
liines of their religion, has nut forgotten thcir_ 
sacred groves:—• 

“ Till' Drmds unvi, while arms ar<- lioarti no more, 

< i|ii iu\ sli'i It'S iitiii li.irli.Dtois 1 rPbttHO , 

A tnl'o, w 111) sinful,ir leliiiion in\ <•. 

Aiiti liiitiiit t'i<‘ luiirly <>l the f;iove. 

'I'o .111(1 IIh'm o( .ill III iliKiii'l iilone, 

'I'he I^ .Ilf >'111 (• i<'\ e.ilM, m >•01 c uiilviiow u. 

] 1 il\ iliL' mol Dlls’ dot mis they siii)^' .iiiL'lit. 

No ;^liosts dc'ceiid (0 dwell III dreadful infill; 

No ]).»! liii;.' MinU lo ;^iisly riiilo >,'0, 

Noi seek ihe dreaiv sileiil shades holow ; 

Hul loitli llte\ lly, niimoilai 111 iheii kind. 

Ainl olln‘1 hodiCh m new wtuMs llie\ liiid. 

'J'liiis life !(>i e\ Cl I iniH i1 s endless i.ioe. 

And like a line l)<‘alh hut divnleslhe spare, 

A stop w hieh can lull lot a muinent liisi, 

A poiiil hetweeii the futnie and the past. 

Thriie h ippy they lieiiealli Iheii iiorlliern skies, 

N\ ho that WDlst te.li, the leal ordealh, ilespibC. 
lieIIIT they no can's fui this fi.iii heiii^' feel, 

Hill insh iind.iuiiled on the ]ioiiiletl stn'l, 

I’io\ like appio.u hui;^ fair, .iiid bravely bconi 
'I’o simie ih.il lifewhieli most so soon ielurn.'’t 

Xo Druitlirdl iirove, \\c Iic^k'vc, how rcrnaiiis in 
any j):irlor (irral linlaiii; l^ut^\lthlH little more 
tliiui a t’t'iilinA, ancient oaks were slill standing' 
aroviiul some of tlic circles of stones set upright in 
the cartii, winch arc s\i])])osc(l to have lieeii the 
temples of the old religion. In tlic jiarish (d 
llolvwood in Dumfries-shire, for inslanet', tlicre is 
such a temple, formed of twclvtfvcry large stones, 
inclosing a piece of gnumd ulxuit cigiity yards in 
diameter, and. although there are ijow no trees to 
he seen near the spot, “ there is a tradition,” says 
an account of the parish piihlisht'd in 171)1, “ of 
their existyig in the last age and it is added, 

“ many of their r(9ots luu'c hecn dug out of the 

ground hy the i)rcscnt minister, and he has still 

«) 

• M A. Scnecff* Hpist. 41. f Trio. An. xiv. 30. 

t PlittrsaUa i. 402 j Rowe's translation. See also, ui. 339, &C» 
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oiif. 111 Ills iKisscssiDii.” *■ As fur as can 1)0. oat'ii ro.l 
from the vcslif'cs of such of these sacrcil iiiclosiires 
as rcniiiiii least ilefaceil, they seem in their perfect 
‘’slate to have nciierally coiisistcil of the circiihir 
row or (louhle row ol stones in the central open 
space (the proper or place of light), anil 

heyond these, of a wood snrrouiided hy a ditch and 
"a mound'. A holy fountain, or rivulet, appears 
also to have usually watered the grove, 'fhe rever¬ 
ence for rivers or streams, and more especially for 
springs or weljs, is another of the most prevalent 
ot ancient superstitions; and it is one which, 
having, along w’ith many other I’ligaii customs, 
heen adopted and sanctioned, or at leijst tolerated,, 
hy Christianity ag fir^t ))reaahcd hy the Roman 
missionaries, and being, besides, in some sort re¬ 
commended to the reassn hy the high utility of the 

• Sindah-'j Stotlrtital Aocoant of Scolload, 1.18, 


object of regard, has not oven yet allogether passed 
awiiy. The cultivation, loo, or the decay from 
la|ise of time, which has almost everywhere swejit 
awav the aiiliipie religious grove, has for the most 
pari spared the holy well. In iJie ceiilrc of the 
circle of upright stones is someliniCB found w hat is 
still called a cromlerh, a flal stone supiiorled in a 
horizontal jiosition upon others set jicrpendicniarly 
in the earth, heing a]iparently the altar on which 
the sacrifices were offered up, and on which the 
sacred fire was ke])t burning. The name cnmlech 
is said to signify the stdlic for bowing to or wor- 
shlp])ing. Near to the temple frcipiently rises a 
rarnedd, or sacred mount, from which it is con¬ 
jectured that the priests were wont to address the 
people. j 

The Platonic philosopher Maximus Tyrigs, tells 
us that the Celtic nations all worshipped Jupiter 
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Ktih CiiT\ llyusFjU C’louili’cli, iifur Kent. 


iimler llie visible rcjireseiiliiliini of a lofty oak. 
Hut tlie most remarkable of llie Druidical saiier- 
stilioiis eoimeeted with the oak, was the reverence 
|iai(l to the jmraaiticul jilaiit called the mistletoe, 
wlieii It was found growing on that tree. Pliny 
lias given us iiii account of the ceremony of gather¬ 
ing this plant, which, like all the other sacred 
solemnities of the Druids, was performed on the 
sixth day of the moon, probably because the jilanct 
has usually at that age become distinctly visible. 
It is thought that tl)C lestival of gathering the mis¬ 
tletoe was kept always as near to the 10th of March, 
which was their New Year’s Day, as this rule 
vvould permit. Having told us that the Druids 
believed that God loved the oak above all the other 
trees, and that everything growing upon that tree 
came from heaven, he adds, that there is nothing 
they held more sacred than the mistletoe of the oak. 
Whenever the plant was found on that tree, which 
it very rarely was, a proccs-sion was made to it on 
the sacred day with groit form and pomp. First 
tw o white bulls were bound to the oak by their 
horns; and tlren a Druid clothed in w hite mounted 
the tree, and with a knife of gold cut the mistletoe, 
which another, standiu^.ou the ground, held out 
his white rolrc to receive. The sacrilice of the 
victims and festive rejoicings followed. The 
sacredness of the mistletoe is said to have been also 
a part of the ancient religious creed of the Per¬ 
sians, and not to he yet forfotteu in India; and 
it is one of the Druidical superstitious of which 
traces still survive among our popular customs. 


Virgil, a diligent stmleiit of the poetry of old reli- 
gion.s, has been thought to intend an allusion to it 
by the golden hraneh which gEneas had to phiek 
to be his passjiort to the infernal regions. Indeed 
the poet expressly likens the branch to the mistle¬ 
toe 

Quale aoloi ia brumali frigore \i«cum 
Premdu viri'K* uov4, quo.! nun kiiu euminat artioa, 

Kt crocou ielu teretei* c-irt-umiliiiu truncus ; 

Tulu er<it uuri rroniUMUm 

like ; sic leui ert-pltabet biacteii vento." 

' Mv. VI. 309. 

At in the noodi boudHlli mid wintfr’s riiow 
Shoots tVom the oaic, Ihr mistletoe, 

GIrdiuK Uiu dark bU-m vs illi its saffron mitt's ; 

8u spruiiK the bnglit g:old hum the dusky timl, 

8o the leaf ruttlcd lu the fautiiuj; wind. 

The entire body of the Druidical priesthood ap • 
pears to have been divided into several orders or 
classes; hut there is sonic uncertainty and differ¬ 
ence of opinion as to the characters and offices of 
each. Strabo and Aimnianus Marcellinus are the 
ancient authorities upon this head ; and ^heyjiotli- 
make the orders to have lieen three—the Druids, 
the Vates, and the Bards. Marcellinus calls the 
Vates, according to one reading, Evhages, which is 
most probably a corruption, but according to an¬ 
other Eiibates, whicli is evidently the same with 
Strabo’s Ouales, or Vates. It is agreed that tlie 
"Bards were^ioets and musicians. Marcellinus says 
that they sung the lirave dftds of illustrious men, 
composed in heroic verses, lyith sweet modulations 
of the lyre; and Diodorus Siculus, who does not 
include them among the theologians and pltiloso- 
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]>]K‘rs whom he calls Suroniclos, also nicutious them 
in nearly the saim- terms. 1 Ici states that they com- 
j)ose(l poems, some of which \\er<.“ eelehrat ions, ami 
ot'iiers invectives, ami ^n\)i( them to tin* music of 
an iiifttrument resemhlm^' the Greek ami Roman 
lyre. The Vales, aceoidtiii; to Stral)o, wen* priests 
ami ]yhYsiolo”;isls; hut Mareelliims seems to aj>si!i;ii 
to their.^ 'mU the layer ollii'e, sayTmt that they m- 
(jnired into mpure, ami emleavouied to diseovei thc' 
order o! Ifei;proeesst's and her sul)hme^teseen“ts. 
The Latin word may he observed, allhouL’h 

frequently used I’orapoet, and soim limes imh i'd lor 
a jierson of very eminent skill in other intellectual 
arts, seems properlv to have tdways implied sonie- 
thinij^ ])rophelie or dunne. Sneh is said also to la'ilu* 
Bigmlieutiun *)1 the Cellie JA, w Inch, in modern 
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Irish, is used for a pro])liet,and is believed (o have 
been in former times tin'name of an order ol soolh- 
savers or sacred |io(ds both in Inland and m Scot- 
huid. Tlie Druids Strabo sjieaks of as eomhiuiui^ 
the study of phvsioloi;v with that of moral siu'iiee ; 
Mareelliims deseiihi's tliem as |ieisons oi a loltier 
L;eiims than the others, wlio addtessed themseUes 
to tlie nio'^t occult and profound imiuines, and 
risim; m their eonlemplalioiis aho\e this human 
scene dmdaied tlu‘spirits of im-u to la-nnnioital. 
Some inod<-rn writers, disrcLiai din‘j, allt>m'llu'r tiu'si* 
am'ieiit authorities, Itave eoiijeetiired that tlie 
Dnuds, as iorinine, the (duet order <d the liuTar- 
ehv, liad iindei them first the IhinK, whom they 
miihe the same with the Sanamles, ami to ha\e 
lieeij poets and muMCians; seeomlh, liie Luhaues 
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(ir 'KuIiiikcp, stmlicd niilnral pliiloscijihy ; and, 
tlurdU, dll' Yates, wlio ]iorfonm’d the Baenficos. 

It is at Itaisl liiyhlv ]irolmhl(> tliiit all these classes 
were considered as heloiiifiiii,' to the Druidieal 
hodv * A reniarlvahle fact iiieiitioiied by Marccl- 
liniis IS that the Druids, properly so called, lived 
toaethei ill eoinimiiiities or brotherhoods. This, 
however, cannot have been the case with all the 
incinbers of the order; for we have reason to be¬ 
lieve that the Druids fre(|neiitly reckoned among 
their iniiiiher some of the sovereigns of the Cidtie, 
stales, whose civil duties of course would not ]icr- 
inil thcin to indulge in this monastic life. Divi- 
tiacus, the /Ihhiaii jiriiice, who ])eiforiiied so re- 
iiiaikable a ])art, as ridated hy Ctesar, in the drama 
of the siibjiigatioii of his country hy the Roman 
aims. Is stated hy (.'leero to liave been a Druid. 
Cieero tells its that he*kiiew Divitiactis, who was 
wont holli to profess to he familiar with that study 
(d' natini which the Greeks called physiologv, and 
to 111 .ike pri'dii lions resjieeting future events, jiarlly 
hr augury, |iarlly by conjecture.f Straho records 
It lo ha\e been a notion ainoiig the Gauls that the 
mole Druids they had among them, the more jileu- 
tiliil would he their harvests, and the greater their 
ahunihnice of all good things; and we may there¬ 
fore suppose that the numbers of the Druids were 
very considerable. 

d’oland, who in what he calls his ‘‘ Specimen of 
the Crilical History of the Celtic Religion and 
Jjcai lung,” has collected many enrtotts farts, and 
who probably had authorities of one kind or ano¬ 
ther lor most of the things he has ailviuiced, al- 
tbongh thev were nnfortiinattdv reservetl for a stib- 
seipuuit woik ol’greatiT detail, which never a]i- 
]ieared, hits given ns the follow itig accotnit of the 
dress of the Drtiids. Every Druid, he itiforms 
IIS, carried a wanil or stiitf, such as magicians 
ill all conntiies have iloiie, and had what was 
called a Druid’s egg (lo which we shall advert jire- 
sentK) hung aboni his neck intdosed in gold. All 
the Druids wore the hair of their lieails short, and 
their beards long; while other people wore the hair 
of iht'ir heads long, and shaved idl their beards 
with the cxce])tion of the tiiiper lip. “ They like¬ 
wise,” he continues, “ all wore long habits, ns ilid 
the Hards and the Viiids (the Yates) ; but the 
Driiiils hud on a white surplice whenever they reli- 
gioiislv oUlcialetl. In Ireland, tlii'V, with the gra- 
diiale Bards and Vaids, hntl the privilege of wear¬ 
ing siv enlniirs in their hreaeans or robes (which 
were the striped liraecte of the Ganls, still worn by 
the Highlanders) ; whereas the king and (piecn 
might blue in theirs but seven, lords and ladies five, 
governors of forlrosscs four, nllicersand young gen¬ 
tlemen of quality three, rotiinioii snldiers two, and 
eomnioii people one. 'These, parlieulars appearto 
have heeii eollected from the Irish traditions or 
Hardie muimscripts. 

• Sit.tlio.n , Amnilan. Mnrcpll. xv Diotl. Sio v.31} TolnruJ’s 
«il fill-l>i iiuN, 2-1—29; Kuwlniid's Mona AtitKjua.p G5, 

iJoiltivc'i ('(luiwull, j». 67. Mnr|>h**BOii’s Di'ncrttitinn#. p. 203; 
HtnitOg-'H Hmioiic (if* Provence, i. C.T; FosbroKo’s Ilnrycloptodittof 

Aiiti()iiitiHii. ij 662. 
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It is eommonly said that there were Druidesses 
ns.well as llfruiils, and spine modern writers lia\ e 
even given us a mftmte aceouiil of the several ih' 
grees or orders o’ this female liierarehy ; but jhe 
notion does uot seem lo rest upon any sullieienl 
authority. On the eimtr.u v, Straho expressK ti lls 
ns that it was a rule with the Druids, wjiieh thev 
moM strictly ol;served, never to commuiin tile any 
of their secret dnolrincs to w'lmiciij having ho faith, 
it seems, in the doetrmc held hy some of the mo¬ 
derns, Ahat a woman can ket'i) lyserrtg.* 

Vo]iiseus, indeed, relates flint the F.nqiernr A'l- 
rcliati on one occasion consnlteii eertaiii female 
forltinc-lellcrs of Gaul, whom this historian calls 
Druidesses, and that one of these ])ersiinnges also 
another tmie delivered a warning to Alexatides 
Scveriis; hot the women in qiiestion.soem to have 
been merely a sort of sihyls or witelies. The art 
of divination, as w e have iilroady seen from the ex¬ 
ample of Diviliaeiis, was one nl the favourite pro-* 
tensions of the Driiidical, as it has been of most 
other systems of superstition. The British Druids, 
indeed, appear to have ]irofesseil the practice of 
magic in this and all its other (lep.artinen1,s. Phny* 
observes that in his day this supcrnaturid art was* 
cultivated with such astoiiishiiig cercmoiiics in Bri¬ 
tain, that the Persiiuis themselves might seem In 
have acquireil the knowledge of it from thtft island. 
In the, Irish tongue a niagieian is still ealleil Di'iii, 
and the magic art Dniidheacii, that is Dniiilitv, nv'* 
it might he literally translated,* In the Irish 
translation of the Sciiptiiies the magieians of 
Egypt are called the Dniids of Egypt, and the 
same name is given lo the magi or wise men from 
the east mentioned in the gospel of St. Miilthcw. 
yEliaii tells ns that the Dniids of Giuil were libe¬ 
rally jiaid hy thnse who consulted them for their 
revelations of the fninre, iniil the good liiiAiinc 
they promised. Among their chief methods of 
divination was tlial Iron) titc entrails of victims 
ollcrcil in sacrifice. One of their )iracticos was 
rcmiukahle for its strange and horrid criieltv, 
if we may believe the aecount of Dioilorns Sirtilns, 
III sacrificing ii man they wonld give him the mor¬ 
tal blow by the stroke of a sword above the dia- 
jibragm, and then, according to rules which had 
tiesceiided to them front their forefathers, they 
would draw their ju cdictioiis from iiispectiou of the 
posture ill which the dying wretch fell, the convul¬ 
sions of his ipiivcring hmhs, mid the directum in 
which the hlood flowed from his hotly. A wild 
story is told hy Plutareh, iii liis Treatise on the 
Gessation of Oracles, about a discovery Biiitlt^hv a 
person named Demetrius, of an i»laud in the ncigli- 
hnurhood of Britain, inhabited hy a few Britons 
who were esteemed saereil and inviolable liy their 
countrymen. Immediately after his arrival, it is 
affirmed, the air gicw tilark and trotibled, nnci 
strange ap^iaritions were seen; the winds rose to a 
tempest, and fiery fjiots and whirlwinds appeiiretl 
dancing towards the earth. Demetrius was told 
that all this turmoil of the jlemcnts was occasioned 

• T'llaiul, ji. 211. 
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Fv <*r one d' a ccilaiii lacrul iiivimIiIc 

licinu'^wlht hi'(inciiU‘(l lln- i \v II li:>> Ixan coii- 
iccliirrd 1 (1.11 ill; - I'll laa \ lailocv , di inic 

oIjIk' llil'li'lc-, a'nl tlid lli(' iti'ialiil III!.’ it 

wi'ir l)nii(l-, ^^lM' thu^ a!l<alr(l a (•diiinicicc ^\ltll 
tin.! w m l'! dl :l- ami .-n jir) ii.iUimI H(i\\ <‘iN Smiu’- 
'\\lia! 1 cM't, 1 !:1 111 " till'- aci'uiiiit IS lli.i! 1>\ Mela 

ol till' I'laia! ci >mm, Mhtrh lu' d'-Mi ilirs as mIu- 
alml iM iViV' IFilh’li ^("I, (i|))i()'-ilc la l!u' caa-l inha¬ 
bit i (! Ii\ i'll' ‘M -1 lui, and w iunli i^ In 1 irvrd ta hr 
1 111' I, da a I .''i ' It, nr n t ba < aa> I a( | >) itaii \ 11 \^ as 

tanion^, ai>-iidi!iL! la liir anricnt urai^irajilim, tm 
iIh' ar.ich' al a rrrtain (lalln- di\initv '^riir 
pnr'^trssra, wha wrrr cailrd Ibirrnjmna', wmr saiil 
to 1 h' niiir in nniiila i, aiul ta lia\r \a\\rd [irijirtual 
-inr^iiiiy. '^FlirN \\i ir I hi and-* l<i hr rndawrr! m ilh 
various siinnMl.ir |iin\('i'-, r-nrh as that al laisinu lb(“ 
■waves and ■wjinis wnb tlicii --aiiLn, a! (dianynnu' 
thrinsidv(‘s into nhalmm annnaU ibry rliosr, af 
'ht'almii disemr'- wlnrb wriv inrmaiilr l)\ ihr "kill 
al (fliers, an<! al knawtni:. ainl jnrdiriine iiilnir 
(“V(‘nls; tlu'sr, liawrvri, lh(‘\ rrvralrd onl\ la nia- 
riiKTS who caitir an pnijiasr la cansull ihrin |i 
IS ln;;ldv^probablr fhal tlir nu-an was tlir drit\ 
vvlmh was lirri' wo^'^llHi|K‘d * 

'’Jdirrr Is reason la hr1i(“\r, I'hal (lie Druids, hkc 
other iineient traeliev'- al' irliLoaii and iilnlasajihv, 
had an%'satmie at sn’ri't -lactiinr, in wlindi the 
inrinbms al the ardn wire ni-li nrtrd, ‘»t a niair 
, ■‘■rliiird^and "jn i lUia 1 rliaraclm I haii Ilial w Ineli 1 lii'\ 
]neaehrd l-i thi' innllitndr Diam nr" L.i< itnis ar- 
<|nanits ns. lli:-! Ihr snhsinxral tlnn -vsnan al 
lailh and |)iaetirr was ranijnisrd in tlnrr |)r(‘crj)ls, 
naim l \, la w m- Init the ranis, lo do no r \ il, and to 
brha\r rmi i .iur< aislv d'hrv a\ih- i r|>aj t-al, how- 
cvm, lirsa\s, to ir.ich llii'ii jdnlasajthv in i inii- 
inalir ajiaphlbrains Mrla also rxjiu'ssrs hinisrll’ 
as ii* hr inlrndrd ns lo nndrrsrand that thr eroatrr 
jiart a! thro lhrolor\ was rrsrrvrd l(trthr initialrd. 
Oil'-dartrnir, hr s^^v^ ihai a| the ininiaUidit) (-1 
th(' sold, thr\ jinblislird, tii mdri that thr ]H‘ 0 ])lr 
iniuht hr lhrrrb\ aniinaird la b)a\rrv inwai. 'TIk' 
lantrnaLn' al this wiiiri would lathrr iin)d\, thal, 
whal thrv |)rmmsrd was inrirl\ ihr ronlimianrr ol 
rMstrnrr in aiialhm woild 'idir ]M' 0 |tlr, hr ti'lU 
Us, in ransrijuenrr at ilirn hrlud in this dorlrnir, 
wi'rr arriislaiiird wlirn thr\ Ininrd ihmv diaid lo 
liurn and intri alniitiiwiih llimn thniun usrlul for 
tlx- liNiiiLi ; a sialrinrnl wlmdi is ranlirinrd h_\ thr 
rotiiinan raiilrnts at itx' harraws oi uravrs of (h(“ 
anci 111 Fn ilatis Hr, aihKa si ill ludtrr rvjdrner al' 
thr stn'iiizdi ot llxnr laitli Tlir\ wi'rr woni, it 
srrii'i^, to*]>u1 all ihr srtllrinrnl of accounts and 
thr rxartiaii al (Udij^^ till ihrv slxmld lucel atjam 
in ihr shades Ixdaw. It als(» sonn'tiinrs happciaal, 
thal jirrsons not wishniij, to hr jiarlrd from their 
liirixis who had died, wanid throw thrmsrlvrs into 
tlu' limrial jnlrs <»! ilic oliji'cls ol thmr aUixdnncnt, 
with thr vx'w ot thus arrom|tan\nu^ tlirin to llirir 
iirw’ s<-rnr o| Idr It^lors no}, scinn t-i hr easy to 
rrronrilr these statemrnls wnth the. eouimon siij) 
j)'''^ilio]i that tlx' (lorlit'nr on the subject of tlic 
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innuarlalitv af tlu- soul Irinalil h\ ihr Dinxls, was 
ihalai the Mrti injis\ idxr r , <n -N (lanMiiiyiaiian 
iniMK’diaudv altei death into aiialhrr bad\, ^'rL 
wr liixl the juariiu' oi sidl-nninakiliaii also pir* 
valrnl tn I ndta, almm wnh a hrliri in the soliI’s 
I ratisniirTalian, uiidri thr Braluiiinx al sNsUnii af 
religion Jk'idiajis wr ma\ drnvi' same a'sistaix'c 
in sahiny tlxmlilfirullv, liaiti the slatriiu'iil w hxdi 
has hern liltlr uolircal ol Jtiadmns Sxnlus. ’i'ins 
writri, sjirakine, at thr (amis, sa\s that thr\ hr- 
lii'vrd thal tlu* souls al the dead I'rlurm'd la ainni.itr 
allirr hadu'S afli'i thr lapse at a rmtain nuniher 
<tf vrats. In (hr nxain time, il serins to hii\(‘ 
luani ihaiiiihl, tlx'V !i\rd with atlim siiiiilatlj dis- 
rinhodird spirits m sumr olhm wmid; tar il is 
addl'd thal, in this hidirl, whin lhr\ hniird thru 
driid llir\ wrir waiil la aildir-s Irtiris la li.rir <lr- 
(■(‘a'l'd hirnds and irlatx-ns, wliirli t!u'\ ihirw inia 
the lunrial ]>dr, as it llir prisons (a w h-'in llx'x 
w nr adilrrssrd w mdd in I hi' w a\ in ri \ r aixl n ad 
ihi'in Ollirr wntris, in thru .iromnl at ihi 
])l indiral darli mr af llx' innnail.dil\ at the sonl, 
rxpir^slv ailiimthat ihrspnux nl ihr dead wrir 
ihanuhi la riijav ihrir Intnir rMsU'nrr aid\ in 
aiiothri world * d'lu'ir has also hrrii sntiir dis. 
pnir as (a wlx'thrr I hr Dinxlii'aiinrtrinp'Mlia-i- 
iiirlndrd tlx‘ liaiisnimtalian al lix' '•aid nil.-annii.i!.-, 
as w rll as li am anr to anal lx r hnnian lai in I 

It has hri'ii ranirrtnird that ihr Inixlaniinlal 
pinu'ipir at thr Dinidiral rsolnu iImi lime \\,iv liir 
hrlirl in anr (kid |•^H pajinlai rlin'l, lri\\i'\ri, 
this apiniali., ll il rvrl was ii‘,di\ lii'ld r\,'ii 1)\ ihr 
nut latrd, appeal s la haw hern !i am 1 lie tii m w i apprd 
n]> and diseaiisid in an ]nvl'^llmnl al in.ilm ia!i-in, 
as It was presented Iw them la tlu ai-) s apjiirlii'ii- 
Mali al thr vulgar. Thr simptrs^ pnu''l,aiMi mr l 
anrirnl lann of the juihlir irlijian al liir Diiixi', 
si'cnis to liavr hern th-' waisinp of thr n !r t,,il 
luininuiirs and offnr. Thr sitn apjirai ^ la iia \ r iirrr 
adored uixlrr the sainr name al Ih'l or Haai, iw 
wliirh he. was distmeuisheil as a <li\milv m tix' 
liaLiaiiisiii ol the Fast [ W havi’ aiiradx liad arra- 
sion lo iHrire iheir ohservanre nf the nmaii ni the 
ri'milatxm oflhe tinusariheii a,reat relii;iaus loii- 
vals. Tlx'se appeal la have heen four in numhn : 
the first wais the lOth af Mairh, ai the sivth da\ 
ot the moon ueari'st to thal, w hich, as alreadv mrii- 
tioiK'd, was their New Year’s D.iy, and thal on 
vvlmh the enniiony ol luninL: the mislelor was 
])ertormed ; the others were thr Ist of Ma\, Mxl- 
summtr Evt‘, and the last dav ol Orlohi'r On all 
those oeeasions the. ehief rrlehration was h\ tin' 
On the eve of tiie h'stival of the 1st of Miiy, the 
tradition is, tliat all the domestic hies thr(»u^haul 
the cuuntrv were (‘xtin^^uished, and lighted aram 
the next day from the sacred fire kepi alw-iys Imrn- 
iiig: in tlie tem]di‘s. “ Oellic nations,” uh- 
scrv(‘s 'Toliuid, “kindled other tin's an Midsnin- 
mer eve, winch are still eoutinued by tiie Roman 

* Atnmmn. Miiiri'l lib. 

•f SiM- n.nJa^o'ti AiilKjUilK-! i.f (X)itiw.ill, j-p. l»4. Or-, .m-i iO-s 
1 )ioKi''!s Klinclupn'iliJi 1)1 Antn»-iili("», u (ibi* 

I ’Dn'inniiDr ol “ llutiilitii.v nllcr lln‘ lloiimns,’' ImwoM'i 'Icm-’K 
lliat till* ('fllic IJeli or llelnuo tins ui»y coiuk'Xkjh with ihc Oncaial 
Haul or Itel. 
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ol’ IrOiuxI, inukin^ i]hmi\ in ull ihcir 
LinniinR, :ui<l cxmini; llanimii Inntuls JilunilllKnr 
coUiIh'IiU. S’lii‘^liK“\ (III likmviM- all ovt'i I'tancn, 
ainl in 'iitiH’nt'llie SroUi^li i^lcs TSu‘se Midsnin- 
incr tiu'- uinl Mtcrilioo wviv to olitaiu a 
(HI ill.' linils ol'tile ciirlli, now l»econnn!j; ready for 
uailii'i me ; aa lliuse (d tlu* isl of May, lliaf they 
iiiielil ])io'v|)('ionslv eiow ; and those ol llie la^-t of 
Oeloher were tli«’ihanksyiviiie; foi liiiislnny; their 
lianc'-t ” In Ireland, and also in the north of 
Si'nlhiiid, the l-'t ol Mav, and in ^onK■ jihiees the 
‘Jist ol .lone, i> slid calted Hellein or I^i'Uiuu', that 
the da\ of thi' Hel f’lre; a;id iinilalioiis of the 
old Mipemtitioii'. eeieinonit's weu' not hine, a,L!,o still 
•iieialK )ierloiined [n Scotland a soil of sarnltce 
wa'. otli'Kal iqn and oik' ol the perMin^ |)iesent,U|>oii 
whom the lot lell, leaju'd lliree limes througli the 
llamc's of the I'ne Hi liehmd tlu' eojtni:;ers all 
dio\e iheir eallh' tliioneh the liie. I'nen in some 
|),iit'- ol i'hiuland lhe juaeln e •-Lill prevads ol helil- 
nm tiie-^ in |>a^>.he■^ on Midsuiumei eve.‘^ 

'I'hc adoialion ol hre wae- the adoration of what 
weom'ei\ed lo \\ aie of the yual [iimendesor 
'•.t\rK'ieii jiowei-^oi nalme \Va 1 er was another of 
lh( ( lenK'iil , or ultimate eon>nitienls of lhm<>«, up 
; oe\ Wile lone (h'eim'd to he, which appears lo 
!l.\( hci'ii III Ido' manner lield '^aeri'd, ami in some 
^;oi \\..i-lii|>p(“d 'I'liere w reason to helieve that 
,1 ilu- '-nil .111-1 iiiooii, althooeh i-omdiines wor¬ 


shipped loei^lh'-r 
contend me \ o!,.t 
soinehnie- eoiirii 
file. We know 


I h'-r, 1' ,id al othci i mie-, t lu'ii 11 \; 
o!,.t a ' ^ ^o lhe .idui ei , ol w ,0 . , 
)nr idei e(! 11 ic o ppoi u n i • .)! In 

now , at h'a t, loal i ooles! ^ look 


hetwc'cn them m the I',a-’ , and iheie af< ,-oii c 
Iraec's to he (U'teeled ol ilu- .epaialmn and miilu.tl 
av(Tsion of thi‘ two (■l(‘ed^, afso m tlie UVs, All 
llicsl’ dillereiH'e^, no (lonl)t, m lemated m the ptelei- 
ences, i^radually more and untie d*splau'(i,'i)\ some 
persons 1oi one, hv (-ihci- loi aimlker, ol se\eral 
imaemaiy deities wlmli had hven aW at lii-i ilu- 
olijeels ol a eummon Worshi]), till at last the jye- 
lerenei’ In'eatiu; an e\eliiMve adopiion, and the mul 
ol the rival M'et was either alloijdlKO depti\ed ol 
divine hononis ami vimeratioii, or, what wa-. inoir 
in aeeoidanee w nil the spirit ot sitpen litioii, w;n* 
denounced as a demon or powei oV e\il, ;mda> 
such still h(,luwed m, llioiiyli with liemhhuti and 
iddiorrenee. Hut altei this state of lhiii';s had 
lasted toT some lime, it muihl iialiirKlIv enoui;h' 
happi'ii, in f.uoiii.ihle eireiimslaiiees, that llie di¬ 
vided creeds would lax asah' iheir hostihlx and 
again coah'sei'; lhe worslup of Haal, tor iiisiam (- 
(hns veeondiiniiiij with that of Ashtanfth, or the 
udorcrs ot liri' and tho-eol watiT (“onsimlmg to ho-.v’ 
down and make lluor (dhTmes toLudhei to hoih 
deities. Sonu' imhealion of such a leeomaleiiieiit 
us ihiH last, seems lo he presented m the doi li me, 
aeeordin:: lo Siiaho, lield hv lhe Diiiuls n-spei im;^ 
ihedeslmyol liie matiund w.ald, w Inch tlu'X laouht. 
wa- iiexm lo he enlindx deslioxcil or aimihiiaUai, 
hut was nexeilhelcss to undergo an v-mlless sueces- 
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noil of grciU icvolutions, some of which were to he 
ellecteil liy the (lower of fue, others by Unit ol 
wiiter. 

Another of the most reinarhiUile ]iriiiei])les of 
(iiniiitive Drniilism ii]i|icnrs to luuc been tlie iior- 
shi]i'of the Ser|)eiit; a sii[ierstituni so widely e\- 
temled, ns to evince its deriviition Ironi the most iin- 
eient traditionsof the iiunmn race. I’liiiv lias given 
ns a curious account of the angiiinuni, or serjient’s 
egg, which lie tells us was worn as their (listin- 
gnislimg badge by the Druids, He liad liimsell' 
seen it, he says, and it was idioul the bigne.-s of an 
iili|)le. Its shell being a cartihigmous incriislatioii, 
lull of little eavities like lliose on tlie legs of tlie 
(lolyims. Marvels of all kinds were told of tins 
(iroduetioii. It was said to be formed, at lirst, bv 
hi great number of ser|ients twined together, wdiose 
liissiiig at last raised it into the air, w hen it was to 
be cauglit, ere it fell to the ground, in a eleaii white 
cloth, by a (lersoii mounted on a swift horse, who 
had iTnmediately to ride oil' at full s])eed, the eii- 
lagcd seqicnts (mrsiiiiigliim until they wore stO}ipcd 
(as witches still are su]ii)osed to be in the (io(ndar 
faith) by a running water. If it were genuine it 
would, when eiudiased in gold and thrown into a 
river, swim against the stream.. All the virtues also 
of a eharm were ascribed to it. Jn pailieiilar, the 
(lerson who carried it about wit)i liim was ensured 
against being overeomc in any dispute in wliieh he 
might engage, and migli,*, eonnt u|ion siieress in bis 
nttem]its at obtaining the favour and friendship of 
the great. It lias been conjectured on highly [iro- 


bahle grounds, that the great Druidical tcni|iles(if 
.Avehurv, of Stonehenge, of (iariiac in Ibil.mv, 
and most of the others that remain both m lb Ham 
and (bml, were, dedicated to ihe united woisliip ol 
the SUM and tlie ser|)ent, and that the form ol lln ii 
eonslruetion is ihroiighont emblemalieal of this 
I coiobniatiim of the two religions.* 

liiil, however eomiiaratively siinjile and le- 
strieled may have been llie Druidical worship iii 
its eailicst stage^thore is suUieient evidence thiil, 
at a later (icriod. Its gods came to be niueh iiioie 
numerous, (kesar, as we have already seen, men¬ 
tions among those adored by the Gauls, Meicniv, 
A]k) 11 o, Mars, Ju|)iter, and Minerva. It is to be 
regretted that the historiiiii did not give us the Cel¬ 
tic mimes of the deities in ypieation, rather lliaii the 
Roman names wliieh be considered, from the, simi¬ 
larity of attributes, to be their representatives. 
Ijivy however tells us that the S|ianish (iells 
called Mercury, Tcutati's ; the same word, no doulit^ 
with the I’lueiiieian Taaul, and the l'’.gy])liim 
Thoth, which are stated by various iiiieient writi is 
to be, the same, with the Hermes of the Greeks, and 
the Mercury of tlie Latins.t Mercury is [irobuldv, 
also, the Clriental Budha, oiuid the Seandiniiviiin 
Woden ; the same day of the week, it is observa- 
^ ble, being in the Oriental, the Norlbern, and the 
Batin countries res]icetively, eidled after or dedi¬ 
cated to these three names. Hesus a()pears to 
*' 

• Seo on this sohjcft a ciiiioiB? Di'inprtalion hy tin* Ilev, It, 6uuiie, 
m tin* Arfhiifoltimn, voh xxv (Ibr 1H.'14), pp. 
t PliiluhiLflms ox Sahcoiiiutii.—C jc. (Ic Nat. D. Ill W. 




[ N it 1 -^Grdunil Pldn of Utr Temple, witli a sectional \ lew of the same from I tn 2— i. e. fiom cast to wo8l. Tho plan, lliouph on a snfiill 
t-i-alc, shows the rehiliM- |ir<ijiiirliiiiw anil arnint'eiiieiitK of the lofty Itaiik, oi vallum, e; the ilileh, or moat, f; the comniem-eiiieni ot the 
wi-slei II, oi Hi'i'kliainptoii A venue, n, the non them, or Kennel Avenue, h, the southern iiinei tern (tie. •', the noithern inner leiintle, </ ) 

1 N'] 2 —I’/iiii, lo Mai> if (hr u'hiili' Temple, with its two avenues, t anil d, the temple, ii; a small t<*mp!e,e. Silhury HiU t. Ui;'h 
Kioiiinl, (/, .1 line of ni.nl, or lliiliiih track-way, h; llie couise ol the iiver Kenuet, i, line of Roman road from Hath to l.ondon, A , 
h.inow',; sites of vilhieeg./.] ^ 



(iAtri.isii Ut-iTjKs.—rrom Roman Ra» reliefs tinder (he Choir of Noire Dame, Paris* 


)iave Ireeii the Celtic imnic for-Mnrs. Aiiollo seems classie tlicoloi^y did not borrow lliose divindies from 

to liRvc been considered the s:ime with the Sun, us the Cells. Aimtlier oi tlic Celtic J^ods wits I araiiis, 

be also was by the Greebs and Roniuns, anil to whose imme signifies the God ol d hunder. 

have been known by Um; name of llel, the same The curliest Druidisin seems, bkw the kindn il 
with the Oriental Haul. Jupiter is thought to have supeisitition oi Germany, as described l>y lueilns, 
been called Jow, wliicb means young, from his to liave admitted neither oi covered temples nnr ol 

lieing the youngest son of Sutiirn, whom both Cicero sculptured Anages ol the gods. Jupiter, indeed, is 

and Dionysius of Ilulicarnassns allinn to have said to have been f-eprescR+t'd by a lolty oak, and 

been also adored by the Celtic nations. Bacchus, Mercury Iiy a cube—the siniilarily ol lliat geonn- 

Ceres* Proserpine, Diana, ami other gods of Greece trical figure on all sides typilying that ]icilcet 

and Ibmic, also appear to have all had their repre- truth ami unchangeahlcness which uere held to 

sentutives iif the DruidicaT worship; if, indeed, the belong to this supreme deiiy; but these arc to he 
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Hot as attempts to imitate* the supposed 
iio(lil\ toMU" ol i!u- -od'-, lui; only eioliIematK' 
illu''ii.ilio',,- uriliiii aUtilaUi-s At a lalei peiiod, 

I' )\M \ n, iiialenal <'oiiri'j,ur<itioiis of the oIi|eet‘- of 
\vo|>liip siH'iM to iuue l)eeu lulrodueed (tddas 
^pe.tl^■^ ol >ne!i i!ii;iue^ as siill i‘\isliim iii meat 
iiiimliei*' in Ills lime, ainoiie tlu* inuoiixeited Hii- 
toii-. Ji']\e\ inyl a Liiii'iiU'i inuidid oi'ni.ds, he >a\ s, 

I)ia 11 the l-'.ex pi laiis “hieiiiselves, tl loie heinu iiaidlve 
a 1 1 \ er, lij^e *moinita)!i, or w ood, w Ineli not its 
^llv^llI^ tTionliaiieoii has an miirnw inu'd' 

ao imaei' ot tiie and llo'-us, and aiiolliei oi aiiotlier 
(’e!i;e eod, wlio-o naim* appears to ]ia\e lucn 
CeliuiiinO'-, irom has-icliets toiiiid uiideT the ehoir 
ol till' el lurch o| Nolle Dame, at I’ari-, in 171 I. In 
the prceedmt; paae ^\e ha\e iiceilrd cojiic- <>( liolli 
W illi repaid to the peeiiiiai toiiii*- ol ilic Driiidi- 
eal worship, lillle nitoiniation hm ( oinc dow n to us. 
IMiny has imaclv rcCoided ihat, in ollnma lla* 
s.aa illcc, the olliei,lime, piles! was woiitloptav to 
liii 4li\'imi\ to send down a hlr^siiie upon llir ol- 
liiei Popular tt.idiliou lia- pve'''t\ed liie lue- 
Uioi \ ol the ptaclice liv the \vor-,h i ppei s ol tlu‘ 

1 )ra'-nil or ] >cisol. w Inch coii'isli'd m nio\ lll^• lound, 
in niiiiatmn ol’llie appaK'Ul (oui'-c ol tti( snn, Iroin 
lla* (Msi h\ the -oiith to tin wc'-t * Plni\ stale-. 
ihat aL-oiiu ol i!a -.irird rile- o1 ilu' Pnilon. Ph- 
Women weni iiahMl, onl\ ha\ima then >1%in-st.mied 
da I h w il h I la 1 n a e ol 1 he w oad 

\' toi lla hnmaa ''.a'l ilme- ol whith (',<■ ,u 
-poak-. III- aeeoiiii! i- (ulK l>otne out h_\ (he h ii- 
luoiius ol \;nio;is olla i aiieamt aullan- Sliaho 
do- lihcvihe imaei o| wieLei ol siraw, in w hidi, 
he a\ , meiI .Old a! 1 <l(‘sei ipi ions oi e.il!le alal hoasl- 

(Ve roa-tod loailhei lie also k I.iU'-, that 
soiialiine- lla' \ii'lim- were eruedied, suDniinie- 
slioi lo draih w I'll armws ’riic -lalemeni ol D.o- 
doiu- Sii-itha is, ihat eininnals wen kept undi'i 

roi I lid !oi [i\ (' \ ( aiand then olloied up as s.o 11 - 
hi e ! t the -jod l)\ ht iiaj; iinp.ded, and hiniiei] iii 
L’H'al liio- aloni: wuli (pi<iiililles ol olJier oUemiL;'- 
I!' add-, that lhe\ also imniolaU'd the pn-onets 
lh('\ h.id taken m war, aial alone ^'•<th thein de- 
\ouiid, hnined,oi in siane olhei muniiei de-lio\ed 
I ik( \v is( \\ hale \ t I eal 11( llaw had taki n t Tom t heir 
('in lines IMiil.neh till- ns, that the noise oj' 
sone- and inu-Kal nisi i uiiienls was emplo\i‘doii 
these oeea-ioiis |o drow n the era'- o( the siifleiei-( 
iMm\ Is oi opinion that a pail ol e\er\ human \ie- 
tmi was aie l)v llie Di'iiids, Iml what reason he 
had {ot iliinkme so does not apj'ear, jior does the 
sn]on>-iiioii Siam to he piohahle in ilsidf Tpoii 
iIk' -iihjeet ol tiu' practice ol hiinian siierilice it iias 
heiMi olisiuved, that il’ \\v iiehtly eonsider this 
[loinl \\e shall pieie('i\e that, shorkme as it is, it is 
\; I a step towaids the humani/nie; ol saviiees ; lor 
the ineie lirute man li-tens oul_\ to his ferocious 
jia-sioiis and hoirid a ppel'!<**-, and slay s and de\ on is 
all the eiirmit s lu' can eoiKpiei ; Imt llu pi iesi, pi'r- ‘ 
Miadine. lull! to seU'cVoidv llte, hot and hrayest <is 
saenliees to Ins proti'ctine; deitv, tlierehv, m fact, 
preserwes niunlieiless lives, and puls an end to the 

• S(.'f u|mii tills buhjfcl Ilwi Itim-’s AntH{iiiucs ul ((ol iin all, ji, I'iJ.c'vr 

t Du i>ll|)f|!>llllOIU-. 


eaniulKilisiu which ]ias justly heeii looked u])oii as 
till' las! (K'umdatinn ol liuman naluit'.'” * 

The oiiem nl Druidism, and its eonnexion wiih 
other ancu'iit eK(‘ds ol relieion and plnlovopiiy, 
iia\e|\(ui oecusiini to niueli euiioiis spi'eulalion. 
J)ioeen(‘s Laertms deseiii»es liie Druids as holdme- 
the same place amone the (duds and Idatoiis with 
lhal of the i^lulosojihei’s amonir iht' (Jiei'k^, of the 
Maei anuiiie the Ih'i'sians, ol lIu' (iymnnsojdiisls 
ainont;' llu' Indians, and ot the (diaideaiis amon^ 
Ihe Assyiiaiis lie also lelei-- to .Arislolle as 
allii mint; in one of liis lo-t works lhal philo-opiiy 
had no! heen lauuhl lo the (dinls h\ the (ii('( k-, 
hut had originated anmiej, the loiinei, and, Itoin 
iIk'Iii, [lad passed lo tlu' latiei "IT'- mliodue- 
llon into the (luck philosophy ol thi doeliiim ol 
llu* M(‘teinp-\( lio-i- IS eonmionty altiihuied to P\- 
ihaeoi-is , and tlieie are \ ,d loii'- p.es,iL;( ■- in aie leiit 
autlmrs whieli m,d\e mention ol, oi allude lo '-ouh' 
eoiiiiexion helwe'en that pliiloso])li('r and t la- | )i u id'- 
Vl»ai I-, (he 11 s pel hut can, as has In en imt n rd ,ii>u\ e, 
I- li\ many -nppo-ed to liavi' heen a Dinid ; anti 
he, lamhlicii' tells us, was taiulil )>\ 1‘\ih,i-"ia- 
to liiid oiil all iiuth hy the science ol mimhcis 1 
Mareellimis, '•piaikiiit; ol the t t>ii\ei il ual a-ootaa- 
tioiis o! till- |)niids, I'xpie-se- Imnsell a.- il he eoii- 
eeiM'il ll'al lin y m> li\ed in ohiala.mt. ih^ com¬ 
mand- o! 1 ' \ I ha_',oi . 1 '- ; “ a- I lie ani ho; i! \ oi P\(h;i- 
L;oias lialh di'cieet'i," ale hi- \\u!(l' "I ( M I lei s a III i m 
till! (lie ( d eeurn phih.-atplit i (let u i d 1 1 ptiih >-op!t \ 
Irom the Diuid- A lepuit I- pii'-i'lWrd h\ Cie- 
nient of \le\.iiidt:a lhal P\lhae,oia-, lu ihe (oni-o 
vil his lfu\('ls, studa'd tnidei liolIi llu' Dimd- and 
lla' lhahmuis § 'File piohahdity istlial huih P\- 
1 tiaeoi , 1 - ;ind the Dnmls di ew tia n phdo-o|>lis li urn 
the ‘-aiiii' !'onnIam. 

Se\eial ot l]ie alilesi and mosr lalxumils aiiiuim 
tiie modem mvestiy,aloi-ot ihe suhjeel ol !)imd)-m 
iia \ e foil 11(1 I hem-elves compelled lo adopt ll le i lieoi \ 
ol 11 - Ot lenlal Ol luiii Pi. Ih'iii lei, Irom the nuna i mi- 
and ■ (ron*;; reseinhhmees prex'ulcd liyihe Diuida.d 
and ihe old I'ersian leliLUom eoneliides the ('cits 
and i*er-ians, as Mr. O’Bneu has lately done, lo 
he ilie sanu* people*, and the ('eitie tom^ue to !>»■ 
lla' aneieni Pei-ie. I ddie late Mr. Reuben ilui- 
row, distmpiished tor his intiinali; arijuamtanei' 
With the Indian astronomy tmil myllmlouv, in a 
paper in tlu‘ Asiulie Researelies, deeidi'dly pio- 
laaiie e- the Ornids to have heeii nracc of emipjated 
Indian phdosojtlu'is, juul Stonehenge to he e\ i- 
deiilly one of the Timiplcs of l^mdliii ll may he 
n'colleeU'd that some of tlie Welsh aiilapun it s 
have, on other u;rounds, hj'ouelit their assunaal 
lli'ilish ancestors Irom ('(‘ylon, the ^leat seal of 
Hndhism.’*'^ The saim* orit;in is also ussii’iied hy 
Mr O’lLii'U to lh(‘ prtiniiive religion and eivdi/.a- 
tion of lieland. 'Fins ipiestlon has iaa*!! (“\ammed 
at :;ieat l('iu;'lh in a “ Dis-(U'tation on the OriLim of 
till' Druids,” hy Mr. Maurice, who, eonsalerm^ the. 

* l iiliixlin'tiou 1 I 1 h-Cii s, i;i iaic\''’‘'r' 'k'' (U. 

+ ' ll I I’v tti-ii' < \ ly 

J yiniiji.ui M.a<i'| \\ a 5 Shoiii i .'{■) 

|[ lll-tollf di'-. ('•■lie-,)) I',' Sri- Uutl.lsr''* AlllMJJllirs o(' 

(r >1 in\al 1, (• XMi—•■()( tlu- m ('hL blanru Ix-lwixl (In Uiiiul 

iiiiil I’ri-d.iii Siipi-mtilioii. ;ui(l tin- (Iumsu ul' ll iul<i ” 

^1 A-suilii'K ■1;^'^. •• Sec ,uia-^ ]).y. 
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Chap. II|| 

Hi 111 ! lists ti> liavo tipoij a sia-t oftlic Braliimiis, rmiH-s 
<u (lie riii>cl(i>ioii iliul ili(“ (•(“IchiHii'd unlrr ol tlir 
DtiniU, iinru'iilly iii this cminliv, wnc 

Jlic iitmu'iliaU' (UM'didanls of :i Irilx' nf M»';dn»i]iis 

111 11 h‘ iiortlu'i 11 liitiludos I'ordcrniii; 

on tlic vast of Caucasii'^; that i 1 h‘si\ dnnnu- 

niH'iiod (>r(lu* ludiiui (“in|iir(\ iK Imuiv \s( f(« 

most cxlciMlvd HI Asia, iHiimdiiiLi; with tho ('rlto- 
Scvlliiaii irdivs, wlio U-iiatiUMl the immciiM' dc'-cri^ 
ol (Jiand 'Tartarv, liocaiiU' uvuduallv iiicoijioralcd, 
tlioiiuli Ho( coni'mindod with that aiiricul iialioii ; 
mtroduci'd amonc thotn tlic riU'h of tlic Hraliiiim 
rrli^iuii, occasionallv ndoptutj; tliox* ot llio Sc\- 
tliians, and (oi^dhvr with ihcin fitiallv (‘iniy;ialcd to 
lh(' vsoMitii nations of I'hirojio.” 

It must hi- coiih-sM'd that tlic Druidical systi’in, 
as olahlislu'il in (hud and Pintam, lias '.dloucihi i 
\cr\ nmrh the ajipcaravcc ol soiin'lhnu; not lh(' 
i;iiu\th nj th(‘coiintrv, hut.siipci induced upon (In* 
na!)\c haihaii'^ni hy ini])orlali<>n from abroad. The 
kiii)\\lcd”(‘ and ait^ of whudi they ap]icar (o )ia\(“ 
hci'ti ]>o^>es-'(‘d, seem to point out lh(‘ Druid-' as of 
loM-icn c\(! 7 iction, and as contiimiiiL; to lomi tlic 
di'po^itoncs of a civili/.alion l;jo:u 1 \ siipcrinr to that 
of die licncial coinmunilv m ihi'- unds! o! which 
tlic\ ilwi'll n was ipiili- iialuial, howcvci, that 
Diuidi-in, supposiiu; it to ha\e hi-i'ii oiiL;iuall\ an 
inipoiicd and lorciun iclicam, -hould iicwiihch 
m.idoalK adopt sonic llniuis lioin tin- idolali_\ id a 
dilh'iinl toi in w inch ma\ ha\c ptc\ail(‘d in Ihilain 
and (laid p)c\ lous to its inti oduci ion , jiist a-' wc 
hnd Chi I'l ia!iil\ it^i It lo ha\c hcconic -ididlci al cd 
Ill .-oiiio coiinliirs h\ all infusion ol'thc hcalhcnisin 
with which It was hvou-jlit into contai-t. On ihi- 
lupodic-i' W(‘ ncH' pcihaps host account lot llios,- 
appaicnl liai cs ol i(u- Dinidical uli^ion which an- 
lo hcdclcclcd in-'Oiiic CcUu couni i ic", w heic, al ihc 
saiiH- iniic, wc havi- no roason to hchc\(‘ fliat ihcii- 
< \ri w ( 1C anv Drmds. It has hccii coiitcndcil that 
allhonLih there wen* uo Druids all^whcrc cxccjit in 
Ihilaiii and (hull, the Druidical leliuion extended 
n\ci all the north and wesi of Ivirope | It is 
ltrolial)](Mhal. what ha\e hei’u taken foi llu* doc- 
Diiies or ])ra(‘tices of Diuidism in other (h'ltic 
countries, wen* reall\ ihosi* of that elder ualivi* sn- 
jierstition from which ])uve Druidism evenliialU 
received some mteniuxUirc and corruiitioii. 

The Oernuuis, C.x‘sar expressly tells tis, had no 
Druids; nor is llicre a vestige of Hueh an msti- 
tuiioii to he discovered in the ancient history, tradi¬ 
tions, eustoins, or tuonumenls of any Golliie pcojile 
U was ])rohah 1 y indeed confined to Ireland, South 
Hritam, and (hnd, until the measures taken to looi 
It out Irom the Uoman dominions seem to ha\e 
eompi llcd soim* of (lie Druids to take refuge in 
olhei countries. Tlu' emp(*ror 'rda rius, aceoid- 
ing to Ihmy and Slralffi, and the muperor Claii- 
<hus, according to Suetonius, issiu'd di'ciei's loi 
the total aholition of the Druidical religion, on 
tlu* pi(“!exl of an uhliorience of the alrm-ily of llu* 
Iminan sacrifices in wlii(*li it indulged its votaries. 
• 

• Iiiiliiiti Auliiiuitu-s, v<]I.\i ))U)t I. )). IH. 
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Tim true moti\e mav lx* su-pi'ctcd lo ha\c hern 
a jcidoiwy o( the inlliiciicp amoiiLi die pi.iv 
ol (hull and Di il.uu ol a nalnr mih i oi pi k .ih, 1 
so pow'ctliil as that of the Diual Sinloon;- 
ind(‘c<!, slates that tin* practice ol ihc Dinidc A 
rcli<:-ion had hi'cn aheailv nileida-Icd )o lh)i,i:ii, 
eili/.eii'- liv AiiLHislus Wc liadc'•mi ni ihcMini , 
ol l!)'- prcccdmg^ n.iiialiM* how li a-c\'n p.iu-d 
tjoin Us <-|iict scat 111 the soulh (ot' Ih nam I w Sue - 
(otmis Ihuiliniis Such of dir Di uuU a-, i, ^ 
this at(a< k ai'c siippo-cd to have llrd Du dc ,,( 
Man, w liu'li then lu-canu-, ni place o* \ ;c.' lr^r\, (ih 
head-ipiai lei - of Dnli^h Dninli'in !l wc'. pm- 
haidy at'fei thi:. (ha’ du- Dninhcal iciii-'on pcnc- 
trati'd to lh(' noithini ]'ail'' ol thi* i-hoid 'j'lic 
ve-'tiLjcs, al all e\cn(--, of il-- eslahlc-hmenl a* ''I'nu* 
jH‘i lod 111 Scotland aic >picad ovei neniv p.it;-' of 
that connirv, and il has let! if-- impi<’'-'ion in \a- 
nous sill! siiMiMiiu popular i-ii-'loius and siija i ii 
tioiis 'flic nnmlici and \ani'l\ ol !!i*' Dinid ic- 
mani'' in Noidi Diitaiii, aecoidiiui to a iatr icamed 
wiilci, an* almost endlt"s 't'he pimeipal si'at ol 
Si'olliOi Driiidisin !'■ diotuiltl l'» lia\c hem (hr pa¬ 
rish ot Kii'kmiidiurl, 111 ihi' H'rrvscs of jk'ithdurr 
ncai the aical nimmlainoiis laiau* oi dir (hain- 
pians. '* 

Diuidism ioia: siirvi\cd, dauiLdi in ol)M'Ulll^ and 
dcca\, ihr dnindi i ol dir nupri lal rdu I- hi (i c- 
land, nidi'i'd, when* tlu Ihtman .iilir iia'l no! p* i;r- 
llafi'd, i! coiiiniurd lo lloiu’i'di down nraiU (u (!-, 
middle ol the lillh (rntuiN, when il Irli iirl.a'r du‘ 
ChruHan cndiiHia^m and riiri-jx ol '>) I’aiiak 
Kill even in Ktilam ihr piarlir-a ol’ ihr Itnndical 
worship appr.ii's lo ha\(' >iilK:~i<d unioui^ ihr 
people lone allu' the Drnid-, a' an onln o| 
pncsihood, wri'r I'Xlinrl 'The annals of the sixdi, 
scvi'iilh, .ind c\ci) of die ('lehdi crnlinx, coniain 
uumemus cdici'- of rnijicior", and r.mon-' oi coaoi- 
cds, against ihr woiship of llir ^lln, the inooit, 
niounlains, !i\ris, takes, and tires 'I'hen* i- 
<‘\('n a law lo the same rirrcl oi dir KnL'h-Ii king 
('.mule, in the e]e\eiitli i-rulnrv Noi, as wr 
!ia\e alriady luon- than muc iiad occasion lo 
n'liiaik, hav(' soim* ot the piaclicrs ol the old 
snpeistition yf idtogrlhei ee.i-ed lo lu- imum- 
heied m our ]iopula) sjiorls, paslnm--, and ainoM')- 
sar\ Usages ’flir eereinoiiir,- ol \ 11-11 allow inas^, 
the houliies ol’ Ma\-da\ aiul MnUmiiliiri e\e, dir 
\irtues atlnhuled to ihr misth'toi', and \.ii;ous 
other customs ol llu* \ ilkigrs and couulrv jiarts oi' 
Kngland, Scod-md, and In-land, sld! '-prak to iis 
ot’the <]:i\s of Dniidisiu, and eviiiei* that (lie im¬ 
pression of its grim 1 ilual has not, hri'u wh"li\ -oh- 
lil(‘raled fiom the popular imagiiialloii, hg die 
lajise <d lu'arlv Iwr'uU ei‘uluiies 

On the settlement of the Komaiis m Kiilam, 
the (‘stuhlished ri-hgum of the provi'uee ol eouisr 
heeaiiH* llie same classic supi'i'slilioii whichdir'i- 
coiupicrors of the world still inamlamed m alt Us 
ancient lioiTours and ]>re-('min('nec inlheii nal)\r 
Itulv, wliieh was ditfusc-d 'Vdiki* lluongh all the 

• (’liiUnii'is'w (, I pp. a')-7H, 
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distoms of llu'ir private life and the whole system 
of their stale economy, and which' they carried 
with tliein, idinosl as a pan. of themselves, or at 
least as the very hvimt sjn.'it and snstaining 
Jtou'cr of their entire polity and civilization, into 
every forcimi land that they colonized. In this far 
island, loo, as in the elder hollies of poetry and 
the arts, 

" An titrp'lialli iH'cn Mlien Ivaitli was proud 
Of lustre t<><* liitoiiM* 

'I’o l^e sustained, tuul mortals l>owed 

c-'l'lie front in self-di feiK e.” ■* 

lU'sidc (lie nul' i^mJdeur of Stonclicii!:i:o, and siir- 
rtmndt'd by the p^Iooni of the saered groves, glitter¬ 
ing temple?*, disphiviug all tlic grace and pomp of 
hiiished architecture, now rose to Jnpilcr, and 
Apollo, an<l lhana, and \ ('iius; and tin' air of oni 
norlltern el,line was p(‘o])led witli all tlu' ]>right 
dreams and visions of the mvthologv of (ircccc. 
A temple of Minerva, and ]m)hahly oilier sacred 
ediri(‘es, a])])ear to have adorned the city of iJath : 
London is supposed to luivc had its temple of 
Diana, oeciipvnig tlie same natural elevation which 
IS now crow mat liv the magmiicenl Cathedral of 
St. Paul's ; and the foundations and otiier ji'inanis of 
similar monuments of the Roman J^iganism have 
been discovered in manv of our oUkt ancient low ns. 
Bflt pcrluips no sueli material memorials are so 
well ipted to strike the iniaguialion, and to con¬ 
vey a lively impression of this lonu; jiasl state of 
things, as the pasft.age in th(‘Annals of Tacitus in 



r [Book I. 

wliich we find a string of prodigies recounted to 
have happened in dilferent parts of tlie ])rovince of 
Britain nnineduitelv before the insurreefion of 
BoadiCca, just as tlic same events might liavc 
taken place in Italy or in Rome itself. First, in 
the town ofCainalodunuin, tlie image of the goddess 
Victory, wiiliout any apparent cause, suddenly falls 
from Its place, and turns its face round, asif giving 
way to the enemy- Tlien, fcnmlos, seized with a 
sort of jirophelie fury, would he heard mournfully 
calling nut ihul destnielion was at liand, their cues 
penetrating from the streets both into the f 
or eouneil-idiainher, and into tlie tlieatre A n - 
presentation, in the air, of the colony laid in ruins 
was seen near the mouth of the Tiiaiiies, wink' 
the sea assumed the colour of blood, and the re¬ 
ceding tide seemed to leave hcliind it the jihanloms 
of hiiinan earo ises. The ])icture is completed l)v 
tlu' mention of the temple in wliich the Roman 
soldier) look rcfiium on the rushing into llie cit\ of 
their iiifuioited assailants,—of the undefended slaU 
<)1 the ]»laee, in which th(‘ ek'ganei' of the hnildnies 
had ht'Cii nioie allcnuk'd to than their slieuglli, - o| 
anotliei temple which had been raised in it to 
Claiiilnts the Di\ine,--;uid, tinallv, of its crew 
of rapacious juie^ls who, umk'r llu' ]tretenee of 
religion, wasted e\er\ inan'^' suhstance, and excited 
a decpei indignation in the lireasts of the nnliajipx 
native^ than tdi the olliev eiuelt i's ,uid oppies 
sioiis to winch lhe\ wcie suhiciled. 



Tliret; \ icwh, rojuod fnm iMrsIcy’** 11; iiiiiini.T Hdinniui, of a splendid hronre Ix/wl, or patern. f.nmd Tn WilUluro, and 8up|)()ged lo h^ve beefc 
ti8<-d for lliejiiuit Itiuilioii ul the cUiel nuigwirutcs ol the fi\c Uuman to« iib, whosu’ names apiiear on it« margin. 
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CUAV, l]J] 

Sl'ClIO.N' 11 . 

lNTll 01 )t’( THIN OF < il lUS I'IaN I 1 'i 

Anotiiv r ])o\\c\Fr, ol' lii(' inviotuii of 

HrilRiii ihc iiilro'luclion into llu' i-lainl ol llio 
{.'In I'-ti.u) liul li. An F\<‘nl iiii])ni iind im -i;i !u‘ ('\- 
to hold il promnii'nt phu'C ju oiii ('::i 1 \ chin- 

niclo The niivs]oii;u\ h\ ^\hol)l ('lii i^i khhi v \\;is 

fir'-l !»roui;hl i-l:iiiil,llic manner in w Inch it \\:in 

uj)on l!i(‘ hclu l'of (iiimilnc ;t j.ooplc, 
and 11 io jt('r>oiiv h\ \\ li. in il - |nolo^'ntn w < sn lim 1 
adoplod, iuc |)iU licular- uii.'/h it Wnidd have I'ccn 
iiiicrc.'litm and ci.ilihnin to liiid ncordod, i)iiL 
flointlir oh'-iainlv linil )ai\adc-thc (’-'(d(>M^l)t^ll 
MconU of (he ln>l I'cnrin., ain! the miolitrii'-nc 
'•ih'iK'o will) w!ii( h liio < onniu’iicnin >- 1 ( ]k ol the 
laiihwru inado, n caimol hr iicrouiilc<I 
si),nino iS l)!ila;m .i ouiiniin :i( lh;n inin- mi naiioli* 
and ill-I'jninc.inl, '-h'.iidd h.tsc t!io htunuiino ol hii 
lolonoiu hn(oi\ ii.\i'l\(d in iiiiu II ohvci(iii\. 

The ni\i-"tiL (li'ifo ol the riiri«)ns hou.-M i h:i\c, 
[CO d \ li\ i »ild cmdim tiii (■- and pai iK loini nioiiL oh 
h L’< lao, icn-iiijilrd Io -how lii.w 151 il.i i ti o'i hci wa- , 
Ol iiiiL’lil Im'm Ix'Oii, ('h i ol la 11 !/r<l. ^oinc ha\r 
.an ' d I i| w Ol 1 h i< I, - oiii' Io Jainc- iho 

'o:i nl /Jinl'o, ai'd otlun. lo '^iiiioh /aloto-, 
iio' 1 a -o 1 111 ji. 0 1 ,i'n ,,(i oliaa- ,i llo' a j)o-.l lo-hi j) of 
1 > . c lard I ho ri,i). ii :i \ •>! i 'u i - u d! iio i onlontod 
' r h 1^ 1 io. ,, jM : MI0.1.' I oaoi ! 'aid , and l!:o\ 
"I a 11 id I i 0 11 ,1 i! Ill I it loi 1 111 'Oil I !l( lao! 11 m1 -o\ i I'a! 
ol i h( 10, ' ! ,11 ; ; \ o \ ■ ;,i - ol di- !■ lo an o no! ai’fi ni,l' il 
|oi 111 ill,' III llu Tho\ dunk dial 

duiitnio -1)1111 [oiil .o lo i-t oi dll'- in’tl'nd niii-l 
I la V r hit n 0 ;o I'k I'd a nion j llio In i lon'- 1 1 \ o! [un - 
ana in, '•noh ml' i oi jiai 'oioiao- ;i • \ i i-lohuln-, w lui 
1 - Mil idoiil dK nionFonod 1 >\ si (’."d,' do rj>!i nl 
\i'niadjoa, and dio di-o,jilov o[ Ik.lxcoij), li;i\o 
Ixa n iioii'iiiiid .iN iho lonii'lii- ol ('hii IniiiiiN m 
Ihil'ini Soiiio ol iho-o ao<- mnl- would itnjdx do.L 
I > 111 0 ti ( 'll 11 -1 lan il \ I- a- old ;i dio a jioalol ammo ; 
and, iddioin-h dim pond loo iniml ha oon-idoiod a-- 
iinccrlain, ;i leu ahohl oollalinid laoio hmo 
iM‘on .tdducod a- alVoidnoj, o\ idonoo dial iho mhe il 
conlainod mhiio oohmoI- al dial oa.iK d.C.o, 'I'ina , 
ahull! till* iiiiddlc ol’llio hr-l coiiluM, no Idid I’oin- 
I'oma (>i icema, a Brilmli hidv, am! wile ol dio I’l o- 
coi)-.iil I’hntliin, iiccimcd ol hcim;’ limoUd lo a 
>lr.nm'c and L'lomiu snpi'isliLion, 1 )V uhich d lam 
hooi' lliouohl, not iinprohahlv, dial f'dirm(iam 1 \ 
nnp'liod;k and (dandia, ihc wife of Ihidcns (hr 
^tdalor, a Hritmh hidv i'ulo'j,-i,-cd Iiy Mailijd, jm 
Mippo'od hy some lo have hi'en tlic ])ci>oii ol die 
mnno naino niontiunod hv St l*md ^ 

All llial r:in ho rouarded a^ o lalilmhod lo, 
dial :il a roiiiparnl ivi'h oailv priaxl {'Inar-l'anitv 
lonnd wa\ ndo the h isla.mU. I'Acn holom 

dio (dose ol iIk' fii.t ccntim, tad oiilv Ciiii.-Iian 
lolumc'' may have tied tlnlhor lioin iho lainlinoiiL 
to c'-cape pcr-('cution, l»nl (dnniian solihcr- :iitd 
ciMliaito niav liavr accoinpaidcd dio iiivadiiio 
aiiiiiog. 'rite palh (him opcmfl, and, llm woik ooiu- 
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jpenrod, ^ni <»C" i\r mmMon.n uo, lioin llir opoT'allon 
of the r.uuo C.iU C'f wodld lolhM. lo i \!ond die 
>phoio oi iuliiiii mid iMoioao liio iiinidii i ol iho 
coimoil". Cn'otinmlancc'', Ivhi, woto pocnhaiK iii- 
\otii,d)lo in Ihitaiu tor >urh a sncoo'.-hd pio' to 
'I'lic pucodnii: Mil'llo and m^nonlial ] i O'diuod . i 
Dnijdmm, who nnold ha\o die nr-I oftooliadK 
oppo-od die )'( w* ia;( !i, had h* oh o; j U d,o - ti w \ od ! o 
'*lho 'AMtids ol die ooiMpu'!<niuid die hen i 
dio iiihwil upon ii(dno\ inn du' ooinpfolo^'-ul'ioi l u;, 
ol dll' couiilm, to ( oncorn *iiit fn oi\o■•^ ah,ml du 
li.itmilioii oj ihc mhalnlaiil' limi, uni mM'in oi 
ichoioim opiiiiour lo anotlioi. dim iminnoi u 

woidd appoio llial (' in o 1 ,;i n i iiiiiii itiil .i win 
liiaiimdh l.ninrd. hiiddiin;'- 'ii apotl lot iho pm 
po-.c> of pid'hc w-i-hip, and an icoiu-i.o I u ,d a..* 
\rriiinciil O'-lahlo hod jhj iho mhiio ol-'iitils dim 
pojvados die oi'miii of t 'In i-Ua o '1 \ iii Idii.iin, o\- 

loild- ll\OI till' W iuilo ol l(- 0,ll!\ pl'ILllC-'- I !!-, 

jo) (ill ink'h , I ho-o I no] ami a' t .;i i - who al loin plod 1 1 < 
conijnlo i(> Im-lom wmo imtc ('•'mr to dooovoi 
liiilaoios diaii laom I'Won ol' iho \oiioialilo Bodo, 

It iinml ho adniitti d dial hia (iiduhU a^ij ram to 
ha\o horn, :ii lea t, oiinal !o In- hono-tv ’Iho 
t.m ouiiU' loLiond w n') w hii ii llu '-o w i ih i - di cm alo 
dion hi'-iuiv ol iho ln-( I'v'nmnc- ol llu Bi liu!, 
chnicli m di.il ol kiin: Bin lu-, die -.in ol •{'odii- 
Aoouidinn to d'on' arcounl, l/r.mn- wau kniL: o| die 
whole mlahd, aiul, h.uinu coioeiilod lo ho haplind 
'll iho nmlaiu e ol iho lioiiiaii oiii[u int. hr t'oeaiito 
'ooaii,('l thi ihr ronvom loll ol hm jr^.plrdu'l hr 
M ill lo i'dt iidir! IF, linli'ip ol ih nu', loi' a' : o-l.nirr 
ni die nnpoilani W'nk In oi.n iipirmr ol thm, 
appliratuiii sr\mal Imnnrd doofom w i i e m'dI. in 
w ho-e in -li inii' .,1 'hi ■, iiikramMii w a'- ahohuhu! 
dnounhoni liu mland, and ('Inrl;anil\ otahlodivul 
11; tm loom. Tl-iw .aid, !iuiioo\t i, dial ihrre aiclo- 
lio-luip,- and Iwo, m-r,L:,hl i'. h ju- wi ir o>lah!mhoi|, 
fm |iie eo\ ( 1 nniMk ol du- Bn jli - h ohun ii, upon iho 
nnim of d.o paLcni hnt.nelm ; and thal to dunn 
V, ( 1 0 made ovei, no! onU du- i e \ onno- ol iho lot mor 
pa lo-dioin!, hiiL al-o laivo add'i oiial iiioaim ol Mip- 
P'.il Notlo ^\ a> lo a mone n 1 n i point mu mil mu h 
:II1 jui-' dn111 leu :o. :i kmu ol llu - \\ liolo i'land al 1 hiu 
1 lino, or a hoathmi e'lnju'i or hihmn inu lo) hi ■ oon- 
\imion m eonocit \viih :i Koiiiaii hi-iuip, we see 
dniil\ '■hadowod Imih ni llti- monhi''h louend, somo 
p.eiiv Britmh kiieu ot ehteflaiik m \assalaui- lo 
Boino, who, with du* aid of Ivmnim mi'-sionarie*-, 
en'eck'd llu' eon\ersinn of his Inhe A pa^sn;u 
alliisioii, m die wniniu'' of I'erlulhim, unc'^ 
a )nore dislinet tdoa ol’ the* state ol ('U isli.ffiii)* 
in IB'itaiii tlian can he olitamed fyun :ni\ '-ueh luit- 
latives as lltm. .lu liis ^\or!v auanml (lie dew-, 
wntieu A.i).‘J 09 , he says dial “ e\en liiom' phiet"- 
III l)ritaiu ludu'Vto maee('s"-ihl('lo the* ioamm anus 
iia\ e hi'iai sulalued bv the uospid of (’linsi ” hVoin 
tins scntimce ^^e m:i\ form a eonjc'etnrr ;m to tlu' 
e\l''nL to wlTic]! tlie new relimon had spread e\en iit 
dn:- earlv ]>eriod. It must have hi'i'ii plantid lor a 
coimidoiaihle lime in the ioiitli, and ohiaiiied a 
I malorial :i-eeiidaiu'N hol’mo it eoiild ha\o pene* 
lialoil h(‘voiid die iiordiein homidary ol die prn- 

y. 
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viiicc. Wo oaiiiiul MipiioM', liii\\o\ or, lliiil in oir- 
OUill'lUllOOs 1 « 10 ll inoir mdJ’iuo\ual)U' it could 

I'l.ikv much j'lomcss ill llic-c VaihrU’i'U'' U‘;j.n)iis. 
’I'h/ \N iKI li ihc-' of Scodaud, hlill umooiqucicd, wi'rc 
aJ-u (If'Uiiifcd, <u iiujdovctl 111 mufual hosld.lv; and 
the iialivc pncslliood juisscsscd aii lullui-iici' ihal 
would matcrialK imjicdc the suciH'ss of the ueu 
la.ih W'v disCDivcr flCi'oidim:!) Inal, at a much 
later period, KeutiLteni and (.tohuidra louud the Scols 
.01(1 Ihcls ^‘ill liealheus. ^Jdie (ApiC'-sioiis U 'Ih'i- 
tulliau, ho\\e\er, hia\* serv poi-sihlv velci to the 
cxTension of (‘hri'^liauitv, imt so umrh (o Scollaud, 
A- h) Ireland, m winch latU i pail of lirilam, loi so 
il was then accounted, there au' ollnn n'a^ous lor 
supposin''that this relio'ion reckoned sonu' converts 
I'ViMi at (hat c;;irK' pet lod. 

As M'l, th(‘ lemolciiess ol’ Htit.un, JUid the suj>- 
pre‘-si,in ol' the Dniul-, Inal C(piall\ pii-irvcd ilv 
. liumhle rdiuti'h iVom loicieii and douu'siic per-e- 
('iilioii; lint the tunc arnved when il was to share 
in those atlliciions winch tell to lhr‘ lot ot tiie 
(hivislian World at larue. Dioclclran, lu-piicd with 
hatred Jii.'d jealoie-v at the jireduiumaiiee of' doe- 
•liiiics winch WC1C sU])pose<l to menace all cimI 
;iulliorit\, arldrc'-erl Imuselt to the imtiK' rlc'-line- 
Ijon of Chtistianit\ , and r'diel- Woie puhlniied m 
<'ver\ part o| the empire I'oi the suppie-sum (d its 
rit(‘s, and tlie lar'ceiiliou of it^ Idllowct'. In a 
storm s(i uin\eisal lliitam was no loueer over¬ 
looked* and St Alhan, the lii't mart\i ot <iiii 
Island, perished, with manv *tt hei - w hose na tries haw 
not been recorded 'Fins event, aeeoidinu to B<’de, 
todk place in the vear ‘JMl ; hut d' it teallv hap¬ 
pened Hi the unreal pru'seeulioii under Dioeleinui, a 
dale at h'usl seseuteeii or (‘lohlia'ii \eurs later must 
he asso^iied to it. AUhoiiich (hmstantuis, wlio at 
tills time iliieeled the alhuis of lii it,un, ua- lavoui- 
alilv melmed toward- die riiiislnm-, he diust not 
oppos(‘ the niijietial mandate; and lu'wever he 
)inuiil ludireetK alleviate it- seventies, set the inte¬ 
rior maeistiati's Inul no such sernples. One mei- 
dciii at this time hetia\ed liis I’nendlv dispo-ition 
towards the juaseeutial Asseridiliua llieolhi'eis til' 
Ills hoti eliold, h(‘ announced to them the pleasun- 
ol the I'lnpetoi, rerpnnno the dismi>s|on cf the 
(dirislians !rom olliee, and cave tho-e who were ol 
that lelieioii then rdiome ('ithei' to leiiouner- then 
‘meed or resign their siiualioii-. Som«‘ of t.ln-m, 
unwdlmu'lo nuiki' lhr‘ I'lapiiri'd >aerdii'e, irlipned 
lhi‘11 laith; upon which {’onstanlin- rlischaioral 
ihi-m j'lom Ins service; dradaimo that iho-e who 
•liarfr eiartineed their (iod raiiild never provr^ true to 
a mastm.' 'I'hisc perscention eontmiu-d toiam* m 
Hnlain, aeeoidmu to (iildas, tm •i1h‘ spucc oi' two 
veaTs, diirmo which nmnhers oi tin- (Christian 
(■limeluL- Wire di'-lroyed, and nndtitudi’s who 
escaped Jioin rh'iilh sviie ohlio'ed to llvtothe i’ore-ts 
timl mountains, lint at last Dieehdian^havmL’ laid J 
rlown the ]>in]) 1 e, npil r-omprdled his r-olleauue 
Ma.ximian at the same lime to alirlnaile, a pei'-eeii- 
tion tiial had lieeii emir^nelr-d npoii a more leuulai 
k'yrttiTn than any that htid pteeederl jl, tmd had 
• Kiisol>. Vil. (’(iii'l.uit, I 1 (> 


Jilinost eMmoubhed tlu' Cdiristijin I’ailh, suhsided 
as siuhlenlv as it harl eoiumeneial, and thr' IBilish 
ehui'i'h was lestoriMl to il-- ioimei trampiilhtv. 

Ot ihr- hist'tn ol ('Inhliiimtv m uin isl nal 
dm iiio the I tnnl eeuim n w i‘ know little oi nothij|o ; 
those snhtle •)! meompii lumsilile j'ehoions depule> 
which aL;italerl the elunelics of (he Ivasi and W’e-t 
iippeai toha\eherm of loo j’el'med a eliaraelci f(ii 
the simple muliMsfandjn'js of ihel^natoiis; ami 
(hes(‘ wi' may pinh-ips assume, fiom the sihaiee ol 
histojN, that tlu‘\ remaim-d mail) munoiwted 
Worn the lime of the aeres-'ion ol (’ou;-!aiil me, 
howevei'. 111 the heL’iimmi; of the (ourth erminm, 
diehilheito scehuh'd (‘hnn‘h ol j’hilam nems pi 
have heeoine nnitr-d to the ei\ili/.ed woitvl, and I.j 
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hishop:, laid hilheilo hiui, and stdl eoimnmd po(.i, 
on aeeoiuil not oid\ ol the ualioual po\en\, hu( i I 
die paitial eon\elMon ol the penph', inaii) ol 
w Imm si ill }<■ III allied attaeherl eillu i to di<' ehi-si, - ,] 

or ilmidieal wonhip. 'I'his view is < oiioh. i:;u d 
h\ A CM euinsi mee that oeenn t il m tlit' sneei edme 
!mi;n. \\’hen ('mistai it ills ollei eil to inainlam da 
lushop^ ot lh(‘ We-l j'i<im the io\al nweinu", miK 
those ol Biitum acceded to the piopos^p whii(‘ du’ 
H-st lejeeli'd it. 'riiis w<m]d seem to impiv doiI 
the iB It ish his]Mips nnisl ha\ r- heen luil mdillej (mlK 
provided fo) from othei smirci's. 

Il has ueni'iali) heen siip]>t'si'd dial, riiiima the 
loin (h eenlu! \, tlm Bn1 .sh ehm eh was eonsidr i ahi v 
tainted with those eomiptious in doelriiu- that so 
laiLul) o\('rspre.id thi‘ eonlinenlal ehitir'iies; and 
that Ananism, so limmpliaiii m the \V<‘sl, e.vten- 
sivel) pnwnih'd m om I'slaml • ami in proof ul this 
(iildas IS (pio(r‘d, who deserdres die pioLt)(‘ss of 
that heresy anioni; his eoimlrMneo willi manv 
inonrnlnl amplilieation^. In opposition to du' siuie- 
meiit oi (iililas, St. Jeroiru' mid St (dir\sos!om 
Ireipieiitly alinde, in llieir writings, to the oidio- 
do\\ ol da- Biitish ehiireli. This eoniradielion 
may pirlraps he leroiiciled 1)\ (lie suppo^iiatn dial 
while diesi' laihi'is ri'iraided meielv llu' lUiljonal 
('reed, the hisloiiaii drsenked tlie jirualr- iiileipre- 
lation ok its doeirmes wdneh Tuav iiave been ehe- 
iisiied by certain eech'siaslics. 

It must !)(' aektiowh-du'ed that, duniiL; this ceii- 
tiirv, the bishops oi‘ jJritam, if wr- mav la la ve the 
account of hhicundus/ exhibited m one instmice 
• Facuiul.v.30. llu I'ui llisl, Ciait. u. 
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Ohap. !l.] 

lull \\r;i!c :ui(l At tin* 

(Niiinci) <t! Ainnitumi, ^nninumcd t>_'. ( 
in tlin \(‘uv .Td), ilu’V uu‘ ;n'-(Tlc(l to liaxn allownil 
tlininsnlvo U) Ik* Mi(iuctu*{'i! mi nmch iiy the jinr- 
sii:i*v)<Mis iir thrcal-^ nt' tlin cnnicinr, U\ miIisciiIh* 
lo M'nliimnith in I'jiMiur nl Armiu^iu ; Iml, mHin 
liicir u-linii lo Hntain, thvy liu ti'iK'd In rclracl 

tlu**-!* mid ix‘in‘\v lliv'ii alh'maiux* In 

I'lr Nu'can crci'd. T!h‘m- (•lr(•mllvt.ill('^■^ wmd'L 
^<•<■111 In f-lmw, liial llmnuh llin donlriin*-. of Ariii> 
ina\ ]i:t VC Lcrii jim i iall\ ciicvi^tH'd, \rl 1 hey w iTi- lui- 
jiojiidai, and llial iIk* Imdv nf'ihe church remained 
enm] oil al 1 \ eh nrtlmdns and undivided d’lu* 
uid\ n-leii-vihle dilleieiire f>y \n Inch the Hlltl^ll 
elmt'i !i was dislituruished, ihiiiiie this peiind, Itmit 
ihe ehurelics nii the enhliiM'ut, was. Us oliseiw iin; 
the A-'ialie cumiMilalinn nt I.line, in l.ei'jmiu loi'-let, 
Ill-lead (<r ilte Ruinau*- a disliiK*!mii 1 ‘i ivolnu*- iii 
iL'clf, iiiit im))erlant m 'n eniiMajimneo at a lalei 
jieiiod, when the ILonnii |)nnlills laid eiaiin to 
nnivei•'id rule, and i-oim'hi (n secure it iiv enfniemy 
a ninversal eonrornntv 

■\tier the Christnin ehurcli had heen ('slahlished 
in powei and s|d<*ndnur, the siime re*'ullv wen- 
extidnlc'd in Kiilain as in nlher eounities; uial 
while the Italian and (Jreek inlnsed min the 
('hfi^tian f.nlli tin* classical I’auanism ol Ins 
t.il111 Is, the Rialoii le<i\em*d it w ith Ins aiaa siml 
Onndieal snpel -1 Uinii' * 'I'n these also weie added 
dm leliuinus lollies llial wane now id ueneial |iie\a- 
leiieo Ihharimam*-. to the !lolv laind heeaine 
r.ishinnahle, and were peiiurnied le. lutmeious 
ihwoti'cs '^J'he oid(‘|s ol nmnlvs al-o lieeaine mine 
ntilneioii', thoiiLdi ihev were ohh^•ed, Imm the 
[)o\ui\ oi’ the eoniitM, to jo-iH-im* their Mihsistenei* 
h\ inamial lahvnii. 

In die lillli eenlun, ihe ojiinioiis ol Relauius, 
iimst piohahh a native ol’ ludand, wiie /(‘almisly 
do^eininiiled thioueh (he Ihilish islands, h\ his 
disi ipltv and eoiinlivineii, Autienia <md (’eK'stms ; 
and We aie told h\ Rede, that, alarmed a) the rapid 
pinetess id these dnelriiies, lait nnahle to leliile 
ihun, die Riitish eeelesiasl les iiiijdined assmianee 

‘ si iiilir\ H UixOv (if lhi‘ Ciuin !i, i 1»'. 


iVnin the Uishn]is of Gaul. 'Idle hitl<-r siad (-ier- 
manus, hishop ol *\u\enii, ami Lnpn , lo'-h-'p id' 
d'royes, (n their md, who ariived in Id il.nii alioiii 
till* vear -12d Alter hasana hem weleomeu’ h\ 
the ortlio<lo\ (•leiu\, (he\ appointed a imelma Im 
puhlie disputalioii with the VehiLCiaiis. 'The hitna, 
aeeoidiny; to the narralive of the \<-nei?d(li hi'-’e* 
nan, came to llie arena in ♦e^teai ^loinp, and ad\H-^ 
ealed iheii cause with lla* most slii<w\ ihtloi"-^ 
hut (Jjiim.inus and Lnpiis, when n w ts then im i 
to I ep^> ^ n\ei w helmed lUe!ii*w ith ai:;anm'nls ,ind 
tiulhonlu's, that tlu'V weie eoniplelelv sdeneed, -mdt 
th(* whole asseiidiK inmnphed m their <hseuni- 
litiiiX'. Hede wais too orlhoilox au<l too (■n'dnioiis 
to liavt* donl/ted tin* iradilioii, i1 it had ailinmd dial 
ihe aimimeiits oMla* (udtie lusliojis^on tins occa¬ 
sion struck llieit tinlauonislh dead as well as iliunh. 

Idil these hishops W(‘re skilled in the haiidimy, ol 
oljiei w ea]K)ns ;is well as those o! eoiili o \ ei s\. W t% 
iia\e ahetidx uditled liow the mdilaiv foiee of the 
^:ailil Hi lions, hema h-d on hv (id'imanns ayaiiisl 
the Scots and Ihets, put ihe lauh.naans in flii^hl 
w ilh shouts of “ ll.dlelutali ” i I a\ uu;. dills eon-, 
ipieiedlhe lempoia! as well as the >pintual ene-• 
mil's of Biilaiii, the hishops depaited In a 
short time, howevei, t!ie naualivt' [ito<-eeds, the 
ladlh'd Ik'hmiiuis aLoini lai-ed then hea?!-, and 
tlien cause hceame moie ti lUinplain! than hedao 
A Itesh a]i]die;ition w.is ni eonseipicner mad; to^ 
llie \ .etoi ions (ii'iinamis, liit' Hiilisii Lishop- 
li.i\nu:, as it would si'cm, proliled htlle Iw ttie 
aieuuuiils with which lie iiad hirmetlv deimtiid 
dieii cause lie leturiied m accomp.nned Iw' 

Seveiii', iiishop ol Tieves; and dim tm, . n-it 
coiUi'nieil with mercK s’leneiiii; the Ik'la'riaie 
the moment, lu' procured the htmishiiieiii ol da n 
k'adeis iioiii tin island ; and llins pe.iee a m! onli i 
wen* lesloU'd lor die siioil iiileival that pit evak d 
tlie art iv.d of the Saxon- It would appeal, 1 liei. • 
foie, that, (''[ualK disunited tuid helph"-, tin 
ehureli tiiid the stale weie at tin pel e- 
ohh'jted to mvoki' aid- aL;.\ia-l then ikimeslu' .ahei - 
> ai u s H<‘de litis uiU nmill'd the w liole o| lio' i i, led 
with man\ iinraculons eiienni'i.inee-, wlieii wi 
have lint coiisuleied it lU'cessaiN to lel.nn 
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(TlAI^'i’KR ill. 

inSTOHY OF rilF ( ONSTlTliTION, (JOVFKNMi'.NT, AND I.AWS. 


Si.,( tion I. 

I’Ol.l ru Al. 1)1\ OF Til n BU 1TI''1I nation'^. 


Fl''OUK itrcriT'iIiiin; lo 
ihr sl\(Mcli w liicli ili<‘ 
bncf ini! i( < s of i]h‘ .‘III- 
CUiit \\ 1 ilri's rn.ilih' iis 
It) ))[' i 1 k‘ Iniin of 

UO\ (‘iTinu'iit llia( ;i]>- 
piTvailcd 
111 I’n'ilaiit lu'iorc llic 
Komaii(!on(pi(“''l, it w ill 
1 )(‘ <-(»t)\('ilicilt to |;iK(' 

a rajud miimv oI llic 
iinuuicr III winch Oio coui\lr\ (liM'lrd aiiioiin 
lli(‘ s(.‘\('r.d natiuiis or (viIk's llia! iidiahilod it 
'i’h(“'C trd)cs Mere ii.'t niiK di^tioiiaia'licil hv 
dillcicm tianu'<, and h\ t!ir o'■rnj);^l'o^ of ‘^(‘pa- 
Mlc t<'iriloi H>, l»ni. t!ii-v wck' to iicoilani cxl'-iit 
j.-'-o in,ni\ ddlcn'iil laco-, wlncli had conic to the 
idand i'loin \anon- di-tnctv o! ilic opjio')!" cun- 
tniciit, and roiitinncd ta |)n>ci\r iIh'IiiscIm''. as 
ninni\ril with <‘icl) other as ihc\ \\ei(' ni then 
<iiji;n)a 1 seats. I’hns C-'c-ar tells nslhat ihc MAi'ral 
bodies of B(' 1 i*;iaiis whicli lie found sctlled •ai the 
sea-coast, allhmiirh llies had milled lo \\ies( (he 
Itacf of which tiicv were in po'ses-ion boin the 
]'r('\ ions niiiabilanls^ had alino -t all leiaincd the dis- 
linu'iishini!: nanms of then moihc’-stale-^; and the 
I'cne thine, no d udil had ht'cii done m nios( m- 
slaiicc' b^'ll'('earlier >e!lh'is Jioin (und aial eKe- 
w lun'e 

We d'iive all ihi' (liieel nd'orinalion \vc po^s(‘ss 
I'-'peelioe, llie aiiou'iil I’rileh nation- e.iillv lioin 
faeon, Tacitn^, i)io ('as.-ms, and ihe oilen aotliors 
who have !'i\eti n- (h'!,ob ol ihi' unlit,n\ o[lerallon•^ 
of the ivomans inl'a and par'.U lioin eanani 

j)' ila-'- d',\ ecoLFijdiical accomiN ol il ()nf‘ (jf 
ihcse !•' ihul coiila.iu'd in the LiK'at ereerapliuMt (‘oiii- 
jidalio'. of the celchialed ]holein\ ot Alexandiia, 
who ui »tr 111 lh“ cail\ p'lil oj till second '•cntuiw, 
but who, as we have aln'ad\ ob.-ein'd, is belie\ed 
to !ia VC (\raw n the matei laK f )r nnich of Ins woi Ic, 
and fir the jtoitini ol il lalaline; lo the Hritisli 
inlands in pailicidai, fioin sonrccj of coiisidmahlv 
Ln'eat'*!' anlniinlv We ma^ proliably leetaid Ids 
d(‘-er:|ttion, llunetoie, as, in pari al least, ap])lieabie 
to iIh' (•'Kinlry r.ither before Cn'sar’s invasion than 
after the Roman ro]K|uest ; in other wimls, rather 
as ]L was known to the IMueineians tlian to ilie 
Koiiiaiis. It is evident, Iiowi'ver, tliat Ftolenu 
mini b:iv(‘ made a uv-od many additions to Ins 
oinrinid Tvnan anlbonlies fi<im later aeeonnts. 
Anutber detailed descrijition of RriUiin is that eon- 


tanu'd 111 what i' called tlw llinei'aiv oi Anloniiiiis, 
a ino-l \alnabl(‘ suiwev ol all the loads llnoiialiont 
(lie Roman (anpire, evidently ilrawn up Iw j nbli • 
anlhori(\, and tli(“ la^l adibiioim to whteli do 111,1 
a])p('ar to have luani made later than the bee,mii,h:4 
of the fourth (aaitniw, w hde its onunnal compila¬ 
tion has been ascribed, ‘on piohahh- Lmniul-, lo 
the time of .Inlnis. (de^ar. It pi(''enls uswilli a 
view of the Ineii roads ami <dnet towns ol Siiiif 
Hiilam <lmIho iiio-l tloniishniL' pi nod o| ihr 
Ihnnan ocenjialion. Aiiollua aneioiil aeionnt >■( 

I Roinan Jhilam of midonhled anllu-ntieiU c ih.il 
j (ound m tie- work entitled “'Nolitia Impmi 
winch is an ennmeralion of the ei\il and mda, 1 \ 
esiahlisliment s ol all Ihe pro\ ine(s ol [hr (inpiK, 
hioiiohl <tov. 1), riceoidine to llx' title, to h^^on(l;ie 
imies of Aieadiu- and l]onoiii;- In tie ea e u! 
Bnlim, llu' Xolilia ma\ he nn(histo(,d lo <ji\, n 
dll' impeiial establishment al the latest date ,m 
v.hudi liu“ island formed a pant ol the (h'man ii ' 
piio. Il has pieserved ila- namos {ihonuh im 

loilunateh merelv iho names) of tlio sexeial |io- 
vinces into which Roman Riitam was «li\idi'd, and 
of lh(‘ several inili(ar\ slalion- )nisil_\, thi-ie e a 
remaikahle jandoimanee, prolessm;;' to he a "co- 
Lrra])lneal aeeoimt of Britain m iho tne.e <■; i!ir 
Romans, lirawn np tioinllie papeis ol a If nr n 
eencial, hv a Bencdicfme monk ol the jomiMiiili 
ccnlni'v nameil Richard ot (’ncnccsti r. Ol the 
('MsU'iiee oi Ixiehaid of Ciieneesiei there i- no 
don hi ; we have other w oiks fi mn hi • pen, of w Inch 
soiim have Ixaai pimt‘‘d, and olhei' icmam m ma- 
ineerud It may uFo lx* admilted, that if he really 
wrot(' the pri'scnl work, hi' did not, m its comjiosi- 
lion, draw upon Ills own h'ariim^ or intrenuil\, 
winch a])pearto ha\e lu'cn (juilc nneijiial to such an 
ucinevcnu'nt, hut transenhed what lie has s(‘‘ down 
iVoni some other docninenl. The on 1 v leasonalde 
donlit, is, w'h('lher the wmk he not altoec'tlier a 
modem foreerv. Il was nevei lieard of till IIk' 
vc'ai ! 7 r) 7 , when tlii' discoverv of the manuscript 
was annonneial hv Mr. C. Ih rliam, IhofesM)! o| die 
EiiLi’lish ]amLfna'.n' in die University ot (a)]*enl»aLtcii, 
and a copy of it transmitted to this counliv to Dr. 
Slukelv, l)y wimm an (‘Xtract, 0(nilainm^' (he ino-t 
mati'rial part of the work, was nninediatelv )>rint(‘d. 
The wliole was ])uhlishcd the satiu' year at Copen- 
IniLi'i'n hv Mr Bertram. Tlu'01 i^unal manuseript, 
lioweveijWe helievi', j,as nevi'r since hei n seen, and 
no (rare of it waste he found among Mr Bertrands 
papers after Ids death. On the other hand, the 
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inicrniil r\i<l('in-i‘ lias (o iii;in\ pcix-iis lo 

])(■ 111 of ihc aullicnlK'itv of llu' work ; and i< 

lias \vv\ ucMcrally rc('(‘i\rd as ai: inipoiiant 

(‘oiilidailion lu nur kiio\\l('di;(“ (ij aiici'-nt Dtilain. 
IGchaid uf ('lU'iicc^tcr’s dcsrnpi hui, liicb i--ac- 
Coiiipanici l»v a iiidcU-dniun map, confaiiis imadi 
inknaiialiun, if ■\vc roiild 1 k' as-urt'd id ils Itust- 
M'di'lliincs;-, (‘spcciiilU rnspccliiiu; tlu' ^■('om'a[diy ‘d 
l!u' iiortlH'vn ]*arl of ilia island, whiedi is not 1 o he 
loimd citlior in IMolemv oi (lu' lliiu'raiv 

Ca'sar, ni his two docenls upon JRalain, saw no 
more lhan aiauncr of ihu coiiiiltv. Tdic failhu'-t 
poinl lo wdiudi he pimelralc'd was tla* eapilal of 
('a!-si\cllauiius, w liudi isueneiallv suppo-cil lo have 
st'iod on the site of tiie now iiiiiied (own o] \’eiii- 
lain 111 the vieiiiiU of St AlhanV, in 11ei IfonKh.U'. 
(’a'-ar hiin^idf’ lU'senhe- (fu' (hiiimiioii^ of lh:s 
pi MK’e l \ me alone llie tioi l h hank of du* d'liallies, 
at lh(‘ disl.mei' ot ahoitl elLdil\ mile.-' (loin the se.i, 
h\ wliieh he prohahh means the laist eoa: I o( ivenl, 
fioMi winch he heean Ills maieh f' iifortunateK 
we are nt'wheve lold ol wlo.l peoph' ('a^-ne!kninus 
Was kine Th*' onl\ IRitish iialioii- meiUioiietl hv 
(';e-a]- are i'.e people oi' Cai'iium, the 'I'l iiiohaiiles, 
llie Cromiaem, the '•(•L'onPaci, ihe Aiicalitc's, iIk' 
IRhi'oe., and ilie Casv) All llu'se must lone dwell 
in (h'‘ pari oj the eciinti \ w hudi he iiastd\ o\ (U ran. 
0-inlnim was undouliledlv Kent, so ealleil fiom a 
Cellic woi'.l >ieml\nie a lu-ad oi pionionloiw . d’he 
Sa\oie, ii has lieen ith^erved,’ called Kent. Cantir- 
laod, w luaice' oiii present. (’antei hin v ; and we jii(i\ 
dieieloie (aiiilecliiie llial the oi'iemal name of the 
district was (A'an-lir, that i-, the lu'ad or pioliudme, 
part ol the land, the sanu' w<ud with Cantne, the 
name sldl home hv ih<‘ lone pemnsulai tiaet winch 
forms the s(,iith-wesi,-in evtreinil) of Aie\leshire. 

“ \'aneuaid of Ldu rlv'” e\ehuins a niodcrii poet, 

\ nil'll i>f K'-til, 

<if .1 ■ 'III i 1 i.a (iiilli .iih UH'c 

ill mi .I'M HI-1 Uir I ii I'll lit l-'i on r ' ' I 

i‘'ol(‘m>, it ma\ he noU'd, seds dow'ii London or as 
he w riles the naiiH', Londiiinim, as one of the tow iis 
of the Caiitii ; and fiom tins :t lias hcmi (“onjec- 
luri'd, with iniudi ])iohal)d]lv, that the oii^inal l.oti- 
don stood on the south side of the Thames, (k'esai 
mentions n<i such plac(‘; InU indeed he has not 
vceordiMl the naiiu' ol' a '<mele Drilish town 7 he 
Ti iiHihantes, railed hv I’loleinv tlu' Trinoanle'', 
ocenpu'd Essex, and, proRahlv, the erealer pari ot‘ 
^^llldlel■e\■. Loiulon on the north ))ank ol’ tlie 
7'ii ames, lluTeforc, the ]iropei foundation of tlie 
present Hiiti.di metrojiolis, was oik* of ilunr towns. 
(»(‘oflVev of Monmouth's storv, Iiowcmu, ahout diat 
p'eo])}(‘ hiiMii;; derived their iiaiiu' fiom Trino\ ant, 
that. i>, N<'w Tro\, tin* onemal naiiu' ol Loiidiiii, 
cannot he received. Triflohanles is said to mean, in 
Celtic, a powerful peo])l('.t 

Of the other trd)(‘s menliont'd l>y (k'csar none ^ 
are notic(‘d, at least under the same names, liy any 
other atitlmritv except Richard of (hrenei'siev. lie 

ennnu^'atesllu' Dihroei,theS('u|mitaci, ami dieCassi, 

whom h<' etdls I'u' Cassn. ''Idic 13il)roci an- commonly 


snppos('d to have heen tlie inliahitiuit-. ol iC il, hit'', 
and to have lell ill'll iiume to that couuu , ihc 
Sc”-oi)iiaci ol’ llaiupshiie; and tiic (’.om dl 11,n- 
tiud, om* ol the Imndreils of winch, that in wlnTi 
SI. A1 hail's olaiid", si ill i (daiii'^ the name o| (' i" m 
7’he Cas-'i would ihcicfori' appear to ha\c hern ihr 
Mihp-els of ( 'assivclkiunus, it Vcinlam wmis hi.' 
(“apital ; hut tlnfi supposition, it must he admitad, 
|, does not ajipt'ar to he vei\ eniTsislenl with tlie imi- 
ratiV(M^ (.’a-sar, in w hieli the Cass] *ai e^ stall d i,, 
ha\(' made their sidumssKui .doim" with oihn 
tnlu's, A\hile (ki'-si\ellaumis sii]) hi Id out. The 
(’etumaeui liu\e Ixa'ii siipiiosed lolie the same with 
the (ceni mentioned hy Riehanl and al-o hv 
d’aeilus, and with the Semini ol Ihohuin, who 
appear to Iuinc iiihahit(“d the shiies of Norfolk* 
Siiliolk, and ('amhi idi^e ; and tlie Aneahdes w,ih 
th(‘ Aliehalii ol I’lok'iny and the Attn hates of 
RichanI, w IsKi' lesidcnce is placed in W'lllshnc 
It thm lallev notion hi' wi'll founded, it m juohahk- 
ill.it the name, which onlv occurs once m Caaar, 
ha^'-not comedown to \is as hewiiUe it; for he 
w as well iKapiimilt d w ith the \lr(i*atcs of lleleie 
(iaiil (the anciciil ocaipaiits of the lcuil'i\ if 
Anois), ol’ wliHin this Diitish people aie siipjiosed 
lo ha\(“ liccti a eoloii\,and conkl iiol lia\c misi.ikeii 
the name when il met him iieam heir. i)nthr 
wholf, it mu^t he r(';i1(-srd that iiotiiine, ran hi' 
iiioie iiii^atISl.u'I'U \ than tlicse attempted idcniili- 
calioim of th(' tiihrsof whom (speak^.* \Vc 
should I'c inolincd to llrnk that tluv wetc not 
s])rcado\ci iicrily>o viral an cxicnl ol lciiiloi\ 
a-'lluw aie hv this accoui.l made lo occups Ail 
‘if them, except the ('aiitii, ho aie not ice idod 
to have suhmittcil, would almost appeal, Iniiu the 

nuieU (hji'ni'lenl upon the Trmohaiiles, whose 
poiiev in m.ikinv leinm with the Roman peiieial 
the\ ate dialed in-taiitK to have tolloweil, and that 
Is leallv all tliat is saiii ol them, W v do not 
hciiiwe that anv of tliem ever foiinedpai! o( tlie 
e.uifcderalion otvani/cd to opjaee the invasion, at 
till’ head ol wliicii (ki-■-,\cll.ninus was 

Accoidmv to Ihok inv, vv ho, alter all, the onR 
authorilv upon vvlein much (lc])ciid('!U‘i' c,ni he 
placed, the ^ pace ov 1 vv I ich the li ilii> nunilioiual 
hv (';esai, and h\ no rda i' w ntcr, if we cast aside 
die viu'V siispunou^ audanilv of R ehaid of C'leii- 
cester, have heen commonlv diihisid, aiipeam to 
liave hc<'li fnllv occupied hv otlun tidii's. 'Ihe 
fnllowme: is tlu' order m winch lie eniuiiriale-' i'le 
sevnal nations luhahilnm' wliul wi^ now eijl S.-.-rt-!.' 
IL ilam, w ilh the manner iiiwliu;h h(‘ appears to 
dislrihule the eouytrv amoiu: them 

]. The liuK.AN ri'' 'riimr lerniorv is (le'cnhed 
as i xlendiim uetoss the island Iioiu slai to sea, .iial 
It ap])('ms to lia\(“ comiu(‘hendial die eicali'r pail^ 
of the modern eounlies ot Duiliam, ’^oik, ( imi- 
Iierland, WVslmortdand, and Laneashire, J he 
Hn^i'antes \ver<' eonsidered Ti\c most ])ow(tIu! oi 
the Kritish nalions. Aim*)u; then towns mcii' 
tioiied liv Ikolemv air IToiacum, now ^'oik, and 
Isiiiuim, now AIdhofnuy.,h, r,ihiced to a siiudl \\\~ 


* Bpllinm’s (Jficl aB'J Gym'*. 
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inSTOIlY OK KNOT,AND. 


rnooK I. 


tliodL^h il V(‘1 ;uu(mI IiU 'iic of 

J^riulnu; ;i nii'tiihor {■> p.ii linioriU, :ui rviiliou' ol’ 
Us inij)ori,IU!.\' (At'II 111 ( ollip,,l .',1 A oK lllotioiU ( MIIC'. 
‘2 'I'lic INid, I ::ro 'dialed lo ti,i\o liot'ii adiatoiU 

TIm \ .iio lii..iiu!i( Jo ii:i\o octupuMl llio hoiiih- 
ca-ii'i!! narlo of V-n o, now taiiid i joido) i.O'-;-, 

IS'M,. 

U 'Idir ()|(!)o\lM-- dwell l<i iliO :-olll',' o i!,0 
Ill-o.. 

l)ioiiit^ of \ni [il \\ .de> 

‘ 'I’lio ( 'ok N w n w' l( :o ( fVimi tD' - la i. .oi'l 
.'^('(,‘ 11 ) fo ocfiijoed ('lir^ioie, S'; i oi o k,; e, S|ef- 
*foi(!, W o! et''-|o|, and \\ :ii w irf . i (n w ;" ; o- ;i - 

l'()iird 1)\ l^lol('in\ ;ne Oenii;', iiow (''h'-Im, .oid 
rooeniiiuni, M!jij)fi-rd lo do WdoM’hj', iioai 
Sill( w'.lull \ . 

d '1 ho CoiniAM ;tie de-oiil>od a- :.d|M'oul 

li'i’v !' a .id I 'h- i a-l Oi 01 1, I • uo' i. h( iidoiL: 1 f'O tiiodi I M 

I'ol l.oid, ,ii;d jiaii, <>1 \. a i’o'n m o ,|i liuit (iii-l 
!o\', il ' \\ t |o ( aodiiiti. 10 A\ i. ! a \ ,'iid I “ '' lU I'OVv 
la ,(1 '"oi 

d Tito (' \ | \ ! ( Ml I \ 's I (-M ( '.I’lK !t-0i .1 ! h( \ 

I'-! -I \oHh.i!i!0i V,, ,od all IhiaLoeJia-o. 

I || il, Id'i 1 h'l d, and 11 oio n ■ 'd 'o 'I'o da o wo 


'ini\tiAdl\ .ahiiiilod hi Ito \o!oiain, n* 'tl’ S 


7 d’fio ,'^1 \! [■ M an do 01 iIh d a- ad|ao"ii( to IIm" ( 

lii"', aii.i aio .no]t(roil lo iiiwe o((nj)ied Noilolk, 
Snlhilk, anil C.indn kIao T1io\ .m cooji'ohnnd a'' 
loi' i'oon alto.aU ■ I' led, to In ik- :,inii Wilhdu 
loeni, of whom moiilion n. 'iiad,o h\ 'iaoilO'-, 
Plolemv a'-^njii^ to ihein oid\ oim- lown, and in 
1 lial lie os (iiO natiio ot I cnliL or V( nta, wlneh 
aj)]i(aix to ha\e l.ooii a eoimnon liniAh name lor 
llie (M)i;lai nt a >lalo. '‘I'iie Venia u! llic Sniiom 
nt leoiii IS Miji|)osed to hii\e Inen at fknstor, near 
Norwn II. 

'ri'o '’I'uivowi 1.-, (oi 'I’l mohanti. s, as (iuw 
aiee.dled 1 )\ ai-d d'aeitns), the ne.xl, naUoii 

iiienlioned, aio plaecd niou- to {he eaUwaid ihaii 
the Sitiieni ; and tin iii:i\ suaj’erl a doiihl as to 
tioAe las] liehiL'' nudlv the salni' w tli the leoin, 
w ho a|)}ieai, lioii! the ItiiieraiA, to lime laT'aiidv 
Hihahiied Noiiolk. I’rohaldv, ho'A('\, r, Kloleni^ 
enoijeoUsl\ sH|)| oM'd llie enast of Iv-Tx hi Uretei/ 
farllic‘r to the ea-: (hat that of Norfdf. and Sulinlk. 
Ife places Caiindodan'im, lli(* eap'ihd oi the 'Tri- 
hoanh'-. h,.lf a deetree to the ear! of thi' Veiila of 
til; Siineiii. (Jaiiiulniluiiiiiii, or, a^ it called in 


the llinetiiix, fainiolnduiuini^ is eenaraliy siijijioM-d 
to he M.ililon, llioneh some place it al ('olehesloi 
d'liete can tio no donhl as to jfs.se.x hems.^ lla* dis- 
liiipm pall ol the distnet, assieued hv l'U)icin\ 
to liu,' 'j'l iiioaiiles, Miiee he settles them hesidi' the 
eslianv Iconensa, oi, as the word is loniid wiilieu 
in<iiiollni place, laiinssa, evidentU a transcrihet’s 
e .irnplioii ol 'I'anoss.i, the ’J’hames. 

1 ) 'ITe Di Ml 1 t follow next III the eiiumeralioii, 
h'me, doiiiiicil as dweiim^ lo the sonlh of the 
liiiie alio,;d\ meinioiied, and in the extioino 
Wi-rletli pail of till I'l.ind d iiev seem to h.ne 
(uenp'c.'l liie ifiiev- sonlh Welsli eoimlies of ('aei- 
inai dti n, CaidiV'ii!, and Ik-niin'oke. ()ne of then 
lown'',^ M ,ii idiiiinnu n- la'l'iAcd to lu die pn i.-o 

10 ! ia- ''■I era 1 s v. oio to ihe ea-t ol i k, 


.\lonmont!! I’l lem\ ma]o“' im ini'otion ol iwo 

di(- (eihoM ol die '*';tnie', namelv the \eiii.i 
Silotnni, now f'aeiwoni, and l-ea Sihiiniie 

11 T;ie Dor.i m (jHo';aM\ di<' ^alnl who aif 
I' died h\ ! )i( I ( 'a rim- dio i (odm 11 ) at !■ di r i k'd 
a- c' \i io ik.e Siltiio:-, and pioludiK ink;.'i,led 
(iioneia 1( !slnio with the uieali i pail ol ( )\ |oiidhne 
’I lien eli;;! lown, ( oiimiim, apptais to in' liio 

i‘J, 'The A I K 1 K \ I I i lollow in ik' eniin lei al aa- 
d''li( \ aie ihoiiehl, tiiniieh llie pomi e- di>]>n(id, n> 
ha'.e liro’i the oceupanlr ol Ijeik-kiie llie\ 

to ihe ^ondi lli.'ii III (hi iiotlii n| tin- 'I'haiiie , .nid 

anioii'' (iie nalioii' io the '-oiilii ol lie (k't'oni 
ki II . 0 ' 1 die d'l m.iivaole^ appeals ai'-o ido,al\ fo 

I. '> 'Idle C-W'i [J aie dercnhed as adiaceni lo Ike 
Aiiehalii, and a-, extendiim lo the eietein coaS ol 
the i.-laiid 'id;('-e two sfaliA, iheiefoic, piiih.i- 
hls met soiniAvliere in the noith [lait ol Smie\ 
l^.'^ld^-■^ Ijoudmium, I’tolemy numlioiis Daiuennm 
(ln‘he\isl to lie CaiiteiIanv) and I'^nlupee, the 
Hntupie of the jlmei'aiy (prohaMy JSelihoiou^h, 
near Samlwicli), as towns ol the Canlii 

II . 'Ida' Kkom an' next nieniioued, and aie 
stated to he to the mhiIIi of the Alrehalii and the 
Canlii. Idu'v therefore occupied Surrey, Sussex, 
and prohahly the eieatcr jiart ot IJampsiuKa 

15, The Bina..v, are desenhed as Mtnaled lo thrv 
soutli of till' Dolnni!, ami ari' supposed U) Iiu\e 
jiossesbcd the eiistcrii |tai1 of Soim'iset, Wilts, and 
the western part of llamp-hin' Tlimr towns \V( te 
\\ nta H(‘l^arum, L>eneiall\ Indieved lo lu* Wm- 
ehes.teri Isehalis, jn-ohahly llehester; and the Hot 
Spriiie's (irr Latin, Aipm' (ddtdte), nndouhlt'dlv 
Bath. 

H). Th(‘ i)i:H()Ti^»(.Ks are deseril>ed as south¬ 
west from the Beli,m*. 'Dieir s jil was th(' ]dreserU 
Doisetbliire, wlmdi aill preserves ihcir name, sip,- 


f'lur. ITI.) (CONSTITUTION, OOVRUNMRNT, AXIM,AW S. ' ’ ;r 


uiUinu, ni llu’ C^'Uic tlic ii\ liu' wnici. 

'riicir liiwii Diiiiiiun i' 'fippo-ud lo lu- tin iriu-tnl 

I) ^iclic^u-t 

17. 'I’lii' ((*) .-i" ;iir 

railrd m liii' lliiuMni\) rid c l;\r li>i, ond me 
<lc-<'idK‘d dCcujiNiUL; llii' u<'I(‘in (AlU'iuiix <•! 
tlic i-latid. ddii‘V WL'U* llic nl Dcaa.ii, 

(oitinvall, and llir\Nr-.l ol S<niu'ir-cl ; tlini jiaiiic 
!)iiiim, di, a^ it Wiiiild 111' 111 (li'hic, |in)i>alil\ 

"hll Md)>!;-tinL: 111 llu' nioilcTii 'j'lini cajiii.d 

^\a■ Nc.i Diiiiiiidiiidi unu MH)|)dM,'d to lie llic jne- 
I'At'li I. 

Ot c’diir>c, aldmiiuli we liaxc lIlll^ iiidicalcd liir 
lucaliiu". di llic srvcral tnlu"- \)\ tlw' nuihr-' ul uui 
jtux ul cduntu"', il 1- iidt Id ltd tiiidi i-tdiid l!>al dir 
-iiiridiit liuiiiidai ic- \'rir llir saiid' a- llio'c ui liu -r 
r. ainiai a! i \ rj\ modi i ii di \ Alriiv. }’nil lo .I'-rrriam 
liir jiirri'i line 1 )\ w l!u'liY'<'‘‘li l('Mildi\ 'rjia- 

i.iird (idiii llio'.r adjarriil to !l_ i- iio'vV iit mr-i m- 
'••l.iii'r. nUriK iiiijid'" idle Ati lli.il (an lir ,ii- 
‘rMiplrd 1^. id drlrtmmr, miirialli., llir |miI o' i.'ic 
' dll 111 I \ 111 w llic 1 1 ('ach la\ In a Load m,m\ i ,im •• 
dll r\ idi lire di m-ci’]:! loll- and dj oilici iriii.nn-; 
d.i- I iiiiiiiiu'd l'ldtriii\\ arrdiml , and, matin'.: 
.diraaiicc id! a \rrv ^•,llMtjll U'\t, il in,'\ lu- 
a 11 ! n ird dial II r, d i>l I 11 ml id| I dl d a c r \ n al ai o'k i il 
'1 tir- liii' ddl lirrn ['hoed lo lie rildiKdia 
m .lll^ hniltiial tc (ircl I)\ dir >1 i-roN r'l k ■ - ol' diiu 
f. i I .d that 1 ia \ r 1 1 oin 1 11 iir lo (i mr 1 m rn madr \\ c 
dll II I 1,1 1 K \ I dial a \ u'W of di(' aiiririi! Lird.' i ,tpli\, 
al lia-t ol die Miiiliuin pail ol die i Kind, on llie 
w lidlr, so Cd]Mpl( Ir, --d disl nie(, an*! >d aeci.i daiil at 
wiiii die Ir'IuiidiiN' ol lii'-Idi'\ and of menn- 
mrnl", a- liial whu li he lia-^ ei\en ii^ i" !■> he oh- 
lenid liditt aii]^ olliei >-oinrr, oi hoiii all dllu'i 
<,\i-!iiiL’ ''diners ol inl'di inalKm ediiihincd d he 
lii'e- inrnlidnrd h\ {(tehaid ol (' 11 n n-emei, in 
addtlhia lo llms-w riminrialrd h\ iKdlmn'., w ilhni 
du ^parc wi' ha\r now hiro .'UMrAme, aie, die 
' udi il la i I, Aiir,dile'-, l)ihiii”, .e;d Ca-sii (as 
aliraiK notieed), ihi'llrdm m dei nrl .'r!-in i r, I he 
t'niihri 111 l)e\eiis]nie, liie Voiaiilii .iial disiinaii 
Ml ! jaiiea -inre, and dir IMieini m >iii o \ and Sus . \ ; 
'"M dir-r KaI air pioii,.hl\ mli'niii'd tide rim-!- 
dri<d die same ))eo|ile widi ili*' Kr'..m ol' I’l ]um\ 
UirliaidV. lis! aho mehidrs dn ('anuiam, mi]ipd t 
Ir hr die same widi dieCa a.i meiilunied h\ Taci- 
iu-, and with ihe Canmnno! Dio, 'Thr-e, how- 
e\ri, <lo not appe.u lo ha\r hren a dislme! uanon, 
)ml lo hii\e heen lliosc of' die \oudi of each tiihi', 
"1 at leas) ol mai)\ ol ihe Irihe'-, w ho w ei e emp)o\ed 
as*lhr keepers of'lh(' iKu'ks and liridr Ka-hanl 
^ixcs diein in ('aei nai \ oiishii", a loeaiion which !iy 
no means hel]is lo maki' the ]al^^a_. s in wlnrli 
lhe\ are iiu'iilioned 1 )\ ihe ane!'‘nt IiaIoi laiis more 
intrlliodik'. , 

i’lolemv’s des(‘i ipilioii of iShndi IJrilant is, ni 
\ai ions respeels, not. so salisiaelor\ as dial wlueh 
1 h“ has u,iven of the sonlhein portion of du' island. 
In parlienlar, his aeeoiml. is leiidi'ird olismire and 
('onlused hy a slraimi' tnistaki^mlo whieh he lias 
hillen, In tlie direction of die land, which hr e\- 

' n.iMfi niovu lint. 


lend', 1 o! to'.vnil- ihr north, hnl towaid,' the easl. 
In dlKi I V. o( d', hi' '■ 'A ( ' as d 111 n eni < s 1 . a;" node 

h.' one 111 Id ki\ e a iveii a^ dilli t eiu'v ^ dl Kn - - 
Inde. II roimieia uMi dl die lldlihrji' IiiIk'-' 
alolu- ',drl\ pirmmied Id 1 m‘ mon iinpejird iheii 
lhal wliieh hi ul llinsr iiKoie sde.lli. 

I'lie .\d\ wi ! ;iie die liisi pi'dpK |?o men- 
trim lie dr'( i o - du'iii a - d w I'l h'.le, on die Iid[ ill 
4'oa'' di die e laiid (1 \\ hn'h, w imi"l nmh i '•i iiid 

ihr wr-li, nmoidn l"'', nndri die prnnis'.hi n' tjio 
mime name ’i'i e p^mosulaoi promonlois d( ihe 
N d\ a 1,1 r l^ ;idl 11 ! Il 1 1 , dO all 111 ' lid s^ Id I M‘ W h.d Is 
now ('.illid dll' Midi dl (la!lo\\;.\ ; ,,nd dir .\o- 
saiilee .nr rdH'idi trd lo h.i\r < i ■ np.rd, die I'oimlv 
o( \\ lefdik do' \M' i( I n hall of Kn lo ndhi ndii, and 
I 111 ' M>ii! iiri n m i! rm ' \ id \M-'lmr, (h;^';i hoimda- 
iir- piol..d)l\ h.r'ne d.r hisli Sra, t’.r 
1 1 idi. i h ' I i\ ri 1 )ri , ,,nd I hr hilh- ili \ idii," (hr 
dull. . no ( , Ih I ( dihdW a\ aiai ('an lek ( )iie 
d! I h< i 1 loAc, ijs V, .1 - I ,dm dpilna, . iijipir '(1 td he 1 hr 
pir-' ,11 \\ iiilhiii n 

Id ilir i'oldov 1 air dn'Cidad imdii,d| 
sondi (mrinniL' i a"l ), iium thr \d\anl,e. and ap 
p; ai td li.A e derupit Ida ■ i - 1 ' i n h.di d‘ |\ 11 Leod- 
la mill end da , ir a. i p ol d! I liii’iti a -inir I hrv 
am Mil no rd 1 .) 'ia\r ’O/'o il' pi. -rni n; ino n, die 

^l■^^ a_\, al 'in v, e ( Il dioo 1,11;.,,^ i •.a 1 1 h dy m ni 
i a \ r J reaw m' dm is li din 1 l. 'I he e .a is i alh d 
i'\ iholeim the Itima, pidh,do!\ iidindir lalrn, 
ha h i.id ' m!d dial (-'•luai \ 

2 d, i i le I) V M \ 11 la \ 1), n dl limn I hrsr, and w nil Id 
seem Id ha\r rxli'iidrd ov ri da. slnii-sof \\i, l.j- 
niiK, lu'iiltr'vN, and Slnlma, a Cdna'i df dial (>1 
I )niiihai rm, .,i,d a small pail ol lhal oi j'mdi 

,\mrim; llirn Io'.aos w( u- \'andnaia, helii'Ard lo hr 
l'ai'lr\. and loiidmn, wliirli has hmai erariaiK 
■Mippd'-ed Id hr 1 anlilliL'dAv, hn 1 whah ('halm! is 
phrei". al \ 1 <h*rln m 1 N idmln 1 r, v, Ik m llu 1 e is a 
fa nidi!- 11 ''Halt ( amp d lu wall dl Aiildmiue pu'-rd 
I i.i oav h d;,d U'l 1 ildi \ ol ihr 1 Mmmi. 

■J 1 Thr ( min m, dt \. hdHi all lhal 1 hdlrnu ' a \ 
j-', dual ih(.\ Wile ; itn.iird iOdir to dir iiutdi 

I Ins i.ti'iidt, hdwaxri, ),iran in mr In ih" muih 
dam thr I )amio I la I m< nt■ ta •w 1 m, a ■ w r h.e, r 

Men, wri ' plaerd al-'iia the -e.i t )i I ot \\h,:l Tl - 

!em\ imdri s!,md- in 1 h' the lan d t - id-' o! llir n land 
1 i I' ‘ 1 1 j i a m 1 m n 11 m 1 i m 11 < • o • t a • 11 o 11 h l h a i, 1 ! 1 r 
Olailem, w Im air o'Al m-'nlidiad, and air 1 a 
('diri.-.pdielm'; rjnd'rt, di'ud'rd ii-- ii'i'ie lo A v 
' mil h. \\ III) dnr not 1011 wine!) I ’(olein h d ‘ 1 he 
shai’i' ol llu i land, ihis would pKiCf dr'('eil''ei 
alone H (tail 'n ihi' inieMoi, loch miahln .d.i' 
lidin th" T\lU' to llu' !*'ollh, einhiaenm I’e eerh 
ol (himherland, lii^- wi'st df Nnithumi'M hdi h d.’ 
ue-'I ol Iroxhimdi, loerlhei will) (h< nm 
'^■il ■ I h. Ik'd hie-, w est Loiham, and till' m I .!lm p ; 1 
d[ Midhidnan. d’lu're is- no prrlinri, on 1 ., » 
mtrrpi I'lal mil oi’ I’udrimT \\onj',tdi aMn,.,/- 
^i;ts hecu doffe Ity sduid ,,1 ih;- suppoilrm- o! d'r 
aiithoi'itr of Uichaid of ( hieiire'-lri, * (hat he phurs 
the (iadi'in on du' noilli of d*' U.mmo li'wmid du 
(d\de, ( onti-n \ io du' r\ uh nri' di jmei tpiiom 1 11 

' ( 'll llllU'l s < ' <lr li.iii.i. 




SI) Tir.STORY OF ENOT.AND. [Book 1 . 


luH m'oovapliy llu' si'ii only ua? to tin iiortli of tin 
J):uiuiii 'riio loun orj<'(lluuah and llu' river 
on winch It si.imF, m Ivuvlniiii-'ishire, seem still to 
I'U'seive the name (il'lhc' (ladeni. 

22 d'lie Otaokni, l^ini; to tlu‘ sonlli of this 
tract in lholein\V inlmn, m lealilv to tlie soiillt- 
eas( 1)1 would oerii])y llie space nitmvi'iini;; I'C- 
t\V(‘en It and tlie sea .coast, coinpiadKMuimi; the I'e- 
maindi'V of Norlhiimherliuid and Uoxhuralu ain^ 
the wdidlwol' llerwudv and East Eothian r 

23. d1)<‘ hhnnii 1 1 _\ I'asi (ilia! is, iHiri)i) f'loin 
tlu' Dainnii, hu! nioie noithetlv (tliat is, \\e-.|ei]\), 
stietehnm eastwards (that i-, iiorthuaid'), hoin 
the proninntoiv I'.jiidiinn Th(“ pioinoniot\ m 
(pieslioit is iindouhledlv ihe -iieiin^nli of ('.inl\n‘, 
and tlie Ivpjdii, tlierelon', were the inliahuants oi 
iJiis disliiel, and ut' iie.nK al! tin' le^l o! Aiuvh'- 
sliire troll) tlie I'lilli of (.M\de on the east to I.oeli 
, J>inne on the w esf. 

21 'Jdie Ci'Ko.s'i s wc-re next to the Eji'dii, and 
arc supposed to !iav(' inhahilial the pail ol Aiu\le- 
sliiu' to tin' w(‘sl o| Loch liiniie, and (lie conliiiua- 
lion ol Rie same tiaet lormnn;- the western half of 

lii\.i iie^s. 

L'o. '\ he (.'i^i:o\i s, who au* de''<'nlH'd as l\inu 
to the east (that i'^, lh<‘ noi ih) ot tlu' (\ roii''.', jiro- 
hahly' ‘icenpied n«',rlv ilu whole ol the pieM-iii 
slinx' ot Hoss. Hill i( mav he doiihted if the (h- 
roiK's and llie {'leoiK s wi le not llie same people , 
ill w Iheh eas-, llu ii leii.ioiv nni’'! 1ia\e iindudtd 
tile whole space we ha\e as.oeiK'd to llie two. 

2th d’lie C^KNoxu.i' came iie\1, and wonl<l, 
Die iefoi(‘, oeenp\ the west cnasl of Siitheiland, in- 
eludmir prohah!\ a -mall pari <ii the nonh of Hu-s. 

27. d'he Cakj'm, who ]a\ he\ond them, ma\ 
h;’ siippDM'd lo laue iiilm'nited the nordi cna-t of 
Siiiiieilatid, and perha])- a small portion of Cuilh- 
iK"-- H lehaid ot (’irenee-ler, indeerl, calls thcili 
tlieCalnii, in wlnrli name it has heeii snoaesli'd 
We may lin<l the ormni of llx' pn'-i'iit C'adhiiesr.. 

2s. ddii' (’ouN'.wii are d(‘'-erilied as lyini;’ to 
the e;n't (ihal i-s, the noith) of these, and as heiiie, 
tiu' hi-^t people 111 tlial direelioii Thev, (hei'efore, 
oeen])i(d t'le north and east nf (’aitlines> In their 
connliv \veie the lliree pidimmlories, of ihed'ai- 
veilrinn, or Oreas, now Dmmei Head ; llie Vii- 
\ednim, now l)mieiinsh\ Head ; and ihc Viruhium, 
now iho No; - Head. 

21) '1'!k‘ (Ai.i noMi, properly so called, are the 
iK'xl pe iple miniioned h\ Ploleinv; hut tlie enu¬ 
meration hero stalls from a new point, iiam(d\, 
rr.iintln liehmnionian Iha on the wesi coast, which 
appeal-' lo he l.oel; lAi.e d'li'' C'ah'doiiii an' 
(leserdu'd a-< exlendimi; Irom that laiv arrows the 
countiv (o t|ie e-lnarv <'l V.nar, undouhiedly llie 
AIora\ I'hitli, a I'lVer hili.iio inlo (lie upper jairt of 
which slill retains tlie am len: nani‘‘. Th<-v, itieie- 
lore, occupied the ea-le) ii inii ol [ lu i rness, w'll Ii^ 
piohahlv th(“ adjoipuy^' parts of the shire-, oj \ru\le, 

IV r;!i, a lid R i^s. In t Ic nordi-w r'-t"! n pai; of tins 
tract was the i;ri‘al ('aledonian I'orc't. 

'AO The f 'a N’T r. w i le more t> the east (dial e, 
llu' north), and are ' niijiosed to ha' L' po -e-, .ul i!u' 


eastern an^le of Ross-sline mehided hetw^ecn the 
Almrax and tlie Doinoeh I’liths. 

31 Rhe Lm.i weu' hetwei'ii iIk'iii and tlie (Joi- 
navn, and inusi, tin relore, Inivi' oeenpiedtlie snutli- 
east part of Sutiierhin!l, and piohal)!) a pmdoii of 
the south ol {huihuess. 

32 The Al!■ HT.t, lav noil)i (that is, norih-wesl) 
fioin tin' Hoiii, which would pi. ice them m the 
ec'iiti al pal Is of Snthi'rland 

33 'Ihe Va(oma(;j are deseiilnd as Iviim to the 
south (that IS, the soulli-east) ol tiu' ( '.dedonn, a nd 
appear to lia\e orcnpied the eoiiiilies ol N'aiiii, 
J'lRin, and IhndT, with the w(-i ol .\lieido<’nshiie, 
and pi'iliiijis a small ])nilion ol the ea-l ot Invii- 
ness. 

3t The Vr vic()N-|'i-s aie dt^'idn'd a- l\ina 
south fioiu these last, lo the we-l, and a-, alnm; 
Will) the 'Fexali, they ai'rnear to li,i\(' ocenpied llie 
wliole sj'aee hetwi'cn the It ihes to the -oiuh dl the 
Ford), the f'ah'donian-, and die \’iie(iniaL;i, we mml 
assiHji j(, them the whole ol llie peniiisiil:i now 
foimiii” the <'onnties ot l‘'if“, ]\mi s-, and ('Lie!,- 
inannan, witli a poition ol die (.i-l and soiidi-e'i-i 
ol Iha ill, and prohahH al-o the emn.' . - ol I'oilai 
and KniCrudine. Kichanl ol ('nen.a ni, howe\ei 
(\, ho calls the Venc'nte^, Vein leotu '-) plaees itu- 
lilts' of the IIoi (" 111 (niont loiied l*\ 'i'aeiliis iiiKh i 
the naiui' ol'die lloie-ii), m the pemiiMda of hite 
All that ap[H‘ai ' with leeard to llio silualion o! du¬ 
ll oie-l n, (i oiii the nai 1 at i \ e oj 'I'aeitus i: , lii.il tlu \ 
lav stuiiewheie Ix'lween the (liampiaii lldlsand 
the jueviouslv eoiniueted nations to the soudi of 
tlie loa’di. It IS lU'ohahle eiuaiyh tliat ihev mav 
have heeii the inliahitaiits of Fde ; hnl llu'v mav 
tilso \erv possihlv h:i\e dwelt on liie noilh side of 
the I'hith of 'J'av. 3'lie\ seem to he inelmh'd h\ 
Ptolemv under the name ot the deimontes. 

3.0. Tin 'I’l-XMi aie di'^enhed as Kjou also to 
lh(‘ south of the Vaeoinaej, and lo the e.isi, that )-, 
the north-east, of the Veineontes. As KinnaiKps 
Head appears to ha\(‘ been called afli'r them tin' 
])nnnonioi\ TaizaUun (jnoliahU an error tor Tex- 
tihim, or 3'aixuhim), and as, moreo\er, ttu'ir elnef 
town i'-; desie;niited Devana, and appears lo !ia\e 
stood on the ])iva (the modern Dee), either wheie 
Old Ah('rdeen now stands, or more prohahly on the 
spot occupied liy Norman-DyKes, ahont sj.x nnles 
further from the sea, we can setueely have any 
doubt tliat the ]ireseni Aherdei'iishne, with, jiciha))", 
a [lait of Kmeardine, formed the territory of the 
Texult. 

iiesides the Horcstii, two other tribes, the .Al- 
hani, or Danfnn .Alhani, and the AttneoUi, are 
mentioned hy Riehaid of (hreneestei-, and not hv 
Ptolemv. The Alham ari' placed in the moini- 
lainons reyion now lot inin^ tlie district of Ifreadal- 
hani' and Athol in the west of Pcjlh, an<l south of 
Invernesv-shir-'; hut it iv a'lnntled that they had 
hi'cn siihjnu;a1e<l hy the Damnii, and lliat this le- 
uion, lherefor(‘, miyht lie eonsideied tis foimini;' ])art 
ol th ’ Iciiioirv oRillu' latter, ddu' Alliieotti uie 
11 ) 01 ,te'iiod liv Atniniami'- MaiTellmus ; hut it must 
he eomid'i'od a., very douhiful whether they were 
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a liritish or Jill Irish irallon. A toiiilorv is found while, he\oud the iMmndavv ol' the l‘vo\mee in- 


fur them, on the authority ol' Uicliard, in the spact' 
t)etw(:en Loch Fyne and lioeh Iminond, coin])re- 
lieiulniic a ]M>rtion of Ari-tle and the greater part of 
Dunbartonshire. 

Another name mentioned by some later writers, 
and not oeenrring in l^tolemy, is tliat of tiie MteaUe. 
'Tins term, of the meaning of wlneli different in- 
U'rprelidions have bee n offered, a]>peais to have been 
a eolleetive name given to the tribes included be¬ 
tween the wall of Antoninus Pins, which jonu'd the 
l-’i idi^ of l-'ortli and Clyde, and that, of Severus, e\- 
teiidiiiL;, frmn the Sol\va\ Fntli to the mouth of the 
'i’vne. d'licj-e tribes \ver<“, tht“ Novanla*, the Stdgovtr, 
lh(‘ (hideni, tlie Oiiideiii, and, in pari, the Damnii. I n 
;i lou-^e w av of speaking, llie Mauitfe and theCbdedoini 
soein to have come at length to be used as a general 
expression tor all liaMriln^ Ixwond the more limitei 
Ivoinan proviiuc; tlu' Mauita' heiitg understood to 
me:)!! ilif inhabitants <tf liie eomparatividy level 
.10(1 open e.anilrv ; tiu' Culedonii, those, who dwell 
aiouiig ihe woods and niomilains of t!ie north and 
west. From about the liegmning ((f the fourth eeii- 
lm\, we lu-'in to find the Caledomans and M,Ta¬ 
ta- uixiiig place to iht- lU'W naiiH's of the Scots and 
FicN \ lai(' writer has, from tins and other eon- 
sid’i at ions, miiin'd that thi- Puis were the same 
pe ;])le with llie Maaita' p hut perlupis all that we 
ioe wananti'd m eoueludmg is, that the same }a’o- 
minent phui' which the fierc(‘ Irish tribe of the 
Scots had now assumed among the inomitaincers 
liiid liccu l:d\('n by the Picts among the lowlanders. 
Tfic Ihels, if not the descendants of the M.'calag 
appear ccrlaiidy, id least, to have been lluMr suc- 
eosois in the oeiaipalion of the same tract of 
count) y. 

It may here be convenient very sliortly to re- 
eapitulali' the progress of tlie Roman arms as it 
alfected the several British tribes that have just 
been eiiumer;ited. Tacitus, m Ins Jjife of Agricohi, 
hits skiiehed it ver\ distinctly nji to tlie eoinmenia'- 
meiil of ilu‘eanqiaigns of tluit celebrated general. 
Tlu' {'Iforls of Claudius and the two first governors, 
Aldus Phmliiis and Oslorins Scajiula, had, by a.d. 
ht), either subdued by force or olliorwise olitained 
the submission of all tlie nations included within 
the line of forts by wdiieli Ostorins may he said 
to liave in some (h'gree,' conneeied the o])positt‘ 
estuaries of the Wasli and the Severn; namely, 
(labiiig them in the order of Ptohany's euunu'ra- 
ti‘«i,) the Catyeuchlani, the. leeni (sn)i])osing this 
people lobe the same with thi' Semiui), ilie Trino- 
i)!inles, the Dobuni, llie Atrebalii, the Cantii, the 
Ri'gni, tlie Belgag the Durolrigcs, and the Diim- 
nonii. Some of tliesc, however, were not so com¬ 
pletely reconeileil to the yoFi' as not afterwards to 
make rejieated attem])ts to regain their indepen¬ 
dence ; and, in fact, it was not till about a.d. 64 or 
65, under Petronius Tarpiliaims, that the whole of 
this section of the island, now known by the name 
the Province, could be said fo he brought into u 
state of entire subjection and trancpnllitv. Meun- 
• Liiigari!, Uiilory dV I'ngliiii l, i. ai 


Vursitms had been Ujiade• into the leirituncs ol the 
Pngantes m the nprth, and of the .Sdures, tiie Or- 
doviees, and the people of Anglesev in the west; 
but no jx rmaucnt inipresMon liud been made m 
tlajse parts. It was ma till the reign of Ve>j)nsian 
(a.d. 'll)—^8) that the Brigantes were subdued by 
Petibus Cerealis', ami the 8i,lures by Julius Fion- 
liiius. Agneola assumed llu' goveunnent a.d. 'iH, 
and llic same summer complctclv V‘on‘-}uered the 
Oidovices and the island (<f finghsev. In tlie 
course oi the nexf thiee \<‘ars he appears to have 
reduci'd to subjection all the iiiitions to the south oi' 
the ranijiait winch lu- constructed between the 
I'bitlis of Forih and (dvdig wiih tlu' exception onlv 
ol i1k)s<‘ inliahitiiig llu* pail ot the west yoast nearest 
to In'land,—llie Nhwaiii;.'' and llx' Selgovve m all 
prohalnhty,—wimm, himevcr, lit' rediu'ed in his 
next eanijaiign This was icallv the utmost ex- 
t(‘nt to which the eompii'sl ol the eoimtrv by llu' 
Romans was ever earned. Agricohi, indeed, after¬ 
wards defeated tlie Caledonians in the faffums battle 
longhi at the foot ol tb(‘ Grampians; hu'. it is not 
alleued that the vielorv was followed by any per- 
mimenl results, or tliat even a single m-w trilx', the 
Horesti onlv I'xei'ptt'd, madi- iheir submission for 
llu' moment. Certainlv no estahlishmeni’s wen* 
ever aliempled hv the Jhanans heumd the Forth; 
nor were the eompiests madi* by Agneola long 
maintained even up to that limit. Within twenly 
or thirlv years after Ins time, we find the (unperor 
Hadrian abandoning ev(T\(lmig lu-yond tlu' Solway. 
Antoninus Pius, indeed, soon after extended the 
]n’ovmc(‘1o ils Jormer houndary; 1ml n was found 
impossible clfeetiiallv to iednet*lhe turlmlent niitive 
oeenpants of the ronntrv between the two walls; 
and m the beginning of th<‘ sinamd eenlnry, tlu' 
allmnpl to bold it may be said lo have heim finally 
given 11 ]), first by the election of the mwv harrier 
between Ihe Solway and the Tvne by Severus, and, 
a few years afterwards, h\ tlie formal cession of the 
greater ])arl of the disputed territory by (airaealla. 
After this, although the leuions inav have been 
someiinu's found in conlbcl walli lla^ barbarians, 
])erhaps, at a eonsiderable distance hevond the wall 
of Severus, yet there seems To he no ground for 
lieheving that th<‘ Roman power evtr renewcMl the 
attempt to gain a footing in lhe.se (aiU-r regions. 
The common iiyjmtliesis that, after this time, m llie 
decline and nn>idly accnimilating ilillieultics of (he 
em])ire, a new jirovinee, wliethor under tlie r-' . 
of Valentia or of Flavia CTsariensis, was lonned in 
thi.s ])art of the island, cannot he*roc(‘ivcd upon tlic 
slight evidence tlnit is brought forward m its sup¬ 
port. At all events, if anv such pros mcc was really 
esialilislied, as is assumed, in the latliT ]>art ol (la* 
fourth century, it is (jnite jmjiossihle that the ex- 
^ tension of ^he empire in that direction could have 
been more than nominal. vVlam the northern 
trilies, on the final retirement of tlu* imperial le¬ 
gions not man\ years after (his, poured m upon liic 
])rovineials, wv hear of no ohsii-uctnin whatiwer that 
they met with (ill llieyeaiiu' (o the wall of Sevi'rus. 
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Aliliminli the iiiitivc Hritish Irihes, before their [ 
stilijiieiitiDii l)y tlic Komaos, were so far fvo'ii lieiiia; 
iiinU'il into one community tliiil they were, very 
ueuerallv at war one with another, yet tliere ate 
cireunistances wlneli indicate that, to a eertam 
extent, many of them felt themselves to have a 
Common interest as tlie oeeupants of the same 
country. Even tlieir,intestine wals would of ne¬ 
cessity often arriw thVm into o|)|iosnm' confederacies, 
and thus c'-talllisli aiiiony them the liaints rnd feel¬ 
ings of a nintnal ri'iatu iislii|i and de|irndenee. Hut it 
is not easy to form a judgment as to the raiiire of 
tcrritorv over winch, in such a slate of soeielv, any 
connexion, or even aiiv eoinmunienlion, w as Leiit up 
between the various tidies. Peihajis their intei- 
coiii so w ilh yaeh otlit r wa- carried on helw eon poll its 
more nmiote t'loin each otliiT tiian we ilionid he at 
liist iiieliiwd to siip]iose. The na'ioiis to llie oiith 
of I he Thames and the Sevei ii, oi ralliei w e oiiehl pro- 
hahl\ to ;a\ of the Severn and llie Wadi, appear 
evidently to have been all areiistonied to eo-opeiate on 
cinereenc#s, and to consider themselves as in some 
soil f irni'iie one society: altlioitsib even when |)ressed 
by a eominoii dani>ei, their ditfereiices of origin 
may have all'orded yieat facilities for fiinenting di¬ 
visions lielween those ofBeleiie descent, for instance, 
and thr aborigines (as Girsar calls them) of the 
interior; and the inhabitants of Devon and Cornwall, 
withdraw n within their jieninsnla, may-be supposed 
to have been a[it to feel less interest than the rest in 
the general cause. Hut even the Briftaiites in the 
north seem early to have taken a part in the resist¬ 
ance to the Roman invasion; and, on more than 
one occasion, we find tlieiii apjiarcntly aetiny in 
coiieert with the iiisurg;cut tribes within the con- 
ipiered territory or with the yet unsubdued com¬ 
batants ill the west. The notion of a common 
niitionahtv, hovyever, even in its faintest form, 
semis scarcely to have extended beyond the Bri- 
tfantes ; the ruder occupants of the bleak and wild 
Ciaintry farther to the north were probably always 
re"arded as the peo])le of another land. Yet 
alllioimh we do not lind anv actual association of 
the tribes of the north and south, as thus dis- 
tiiiynislied, we should perhaps be in emir if wc 
were to assume that they kept ti]) no intercourse 
ytilh each other. If any reliance is to be ])laced on 
the correctness even of the general import of the 
siieecli which Tacitus puts into the mouth of the 
Caledonian General Galgacus, we must 6n]iiiosc 
thjiTtlic events which had haiipened in South 
Britain, since the arrival of the Romans, were both 
wtdl known, and had e.xcitcd a deep interest beyond 
the Gniin]naiis. Galgacus, in rousing the valotir of 
Ins followers, r.iakes his appeal throughout to feel¬ 
ings w hich he assumes to be common to all Bri¬ 
ton.'-, and he alludes to the revolt of the Trinobantes 
under Boadicea, and to other passages of the con- 
(]iiest of the soiithelii-trihcs, as to transactions that 
were familiar to all hiiv.hearers. 


Section If. 

THE GOVERNMENT AND l.AW.S l)E THE ANCIENT 
nitiTONs beeorktuk invasion ok the ko.mans. 

We learn from Caesar, whose account is confiinied 
by other writers of good anihorilv, that the govern¬ 
ment of the ancient British nalioiis was, in form at 
least, monarehieul. We are seiircely, however, 
entitled 1,0 assume that eaidi of the tribes or nations 
we have emiinerated had its own king or chief, 
and formed, iii all lespeets, a disliiiet and iiide- 
jiendeiit slati'. d’lie same sovereign may in some 
eases have governed several tribes; or, on tlie 
other liand, what is deserihed as a single district 
inhabited nidy bv one pen]ile, may have heen di¬ 
vided into several ; oveieignlies. C.Tsar, feu' in- 
stanee, mentions I'Uir l.nigs in Kent ; and yet no 
gengvapher, or otiicr iiii(t,ciil writer, has ; pnkeii ol 
’that l.eirit.nrv as neeipiicd bv nioie than one nation. 
Of tbe rules of Miecession to Ibe loviil aiillioiilv 
little is known. We aie iiifornied, bowevei, that 
Ihev made on ilistini'tion i f se.ves ui the siieeessioii 
to the ruval oliiee dill'enng in this IVoiii the lubes 
of tile (ieiTiiunie stock. MC have examples of 
British female sovereigns in Boadieea and Caitis- 
nmndtia. 

But though the form of g.iveriinieiil was monar¬ 
chical, the British |)rlnces appeal to have possi >-cil 
hilt a small portion of Ihe snbstancr ot sovei eiaiil \ 
One of their chief prerogatives was thal of eoni- 
maiiiling the forces of their respective tnhes in llie 
time of war. But even then their imlhonlv was 
very much circuinscrihed by their nohilily, anil 
still imire by their priests. The Dtiiids, as we 
have idrcady had oceasion to observe, vveie po— 
sessed of very great jinwer among the i nde Bi ilons, 
almost, it would ajijiear, as iinieh as was possessed 
by the Egyptian priesthood ; insoniurh that the 
government among Ihe ancient Britons was innie 
properly a theoeraev than either a monan iiv, aiis- 
toeraev, or democracy. 

Dio Ciirysostom says, sjieaking of the ('ellie 
nations generally, “Their kings are not allowed to 
do anything without the Druids; not so iimeh as 
to consult about jiutting any design into exeention 
without their participation. So tlial it is the 
Druids who reign in reality; and the kings, though 
they sit on thrones, feast in splendour, and live in 
palaces, arc no more than their instriimonls gud 
ministers for executing their designs. ” But the 
govcriiment appears to have had also a mixture lii it 
of jiojiiilar elements. Ambiorix, king of a jicople of 
Gaul, made this excuse to Cicsar for having ussaiillcd 
his camp :—“That it had not heen done with iiis 
advice or consent; and th;it his govcniinenl was of 
such a nature that the jiCople had as much |iowcv 
over him as he had over them.” The British 
princes made a similar excuse to Caesar for having 
seized and imprisoned his ambassadors,—that is, 
they laid the hlanup upon the mnltitude. These 
sligiit inliinations, however, are not snirielent to 
enable us to form any opinion ns to the share which 
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(ho poii])lo really had in the a:()voniinonl. With above specified. In an early shite of society a 
roitard to the jiower oi' the Dniids we have more 'very laree proportion of these laws are penal, 
distmet inforruation. emisctpiently iniiushinciit is the chief einploxnieut 

Amontt most rude nations the laws receive their of the judicial office. Consetpiently, too, we hnvc 

force from beme: leitardcd as the express eommaiids the same men who have declared the law as (he 

of llieir gods. Where a particular order of men ministers, and as it were the. t^pen taries of the cods, 

are anpjiosed to be the only jiersons to whom the exceutitii;; it in virtue of the same jirivilegv. That 

goils have eonnmmicatcd the knowledge of their is, we have thc,Tiaine meu jjerformiiig the legisla- 

eomniands, this order of men are of course the only |, tive and judicial fniietioiis. Among the ancient 

]iersons capable of declaring and cxidaining those. Bntous these vast powers were eiljoyrd by the 

commands to the pcoiilc. In a word, they are the Druids.* 

sole legislators of that jieople. Moreover, the vio- 01 the times, jdaces, and forms of the judicial 
lations id'these laws being considered as violations proceedings of these ghostly judges little or nothing 

of the will of heaven, the jiuiiishnu'iit of such vio- is known. Most oi the notices jire.scrved by 
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Cjossar in n^lullon In these inatfc'Vs ^ve have alj’eady 
^nven in nur acnerul ab'^trael nt Ins lu'enimt ol' the 
Dnndir al s^sleln. The (“ourts of. jnsiur in ^vll!eh 
tlK“*l)rui(ls ])resi(leil were, then' eun 1 e little (hmbl, 
like their 1eni])les, npeii to the skv. 'Die vestures 
of that in whieh the uhiei'llrtlisli Irihnnul is sup¬ 
posed to have been hehl are stdl to he traee(! m 
.lh(‘ Isle of Aniilesev^^ and are llnis deserihe<l hv 
R.owhnxl“ ^n i1h' othei end of tins tovMishiji (of 
Tre'r Drvw), \\ herein all these nuns alreads' men¬ 
tioned aje, there lirst' appeals a lai<;e empie oi 
‘'theatre, raised n]i of earth and stoin's to a eia'al 
liei^hl, resemhliiiLr a horseshoe, o])enin‘r’ diieefiv 
to the w('sl, u]>on an even, fair s]iot ot hround. 
TJiis enapie or thealie is made id earth and stones, 
carried and haipial thtT(' to form th(‘ Itaidv It is, 
Avilhin the eirenmvallation, ahont Iwenty paces 
over; and the hanks, \a hi'ie w hole and nidirok(‘n, 
.•iho\e fne vards perpimdicular laoLdil It iscalleil 
lirvn-G\\\n, or Biein-fiwvn, / r. the supreme oi' 
roval tnhunal.”'^ ll a]>pears from Ca'sar that the 
extraction of ovidenei' hv lorhiri* Avns a form of 
judieial jn'oeednre sometimes resorted to amonrr 
the (laiiK, and Tno>l jirohahly it was also m use 
amonrr: the lentous Ca-sar tells ns that it A\as 

ap])hed hv the (Ianl« in the case of women wlm 
wi're Mis])ec1ed of havinij; occasioned the diaith ol 
their Imshands ; hn1 he dues not sav that thi-^ was 
•lh(“ onVv <‘a^(“ in wlnrli it was apjilu'd. Oiu* of 
the few laws of the (ilauls which he (‘vpresslv men¬ 
tions is, that when awomanA\as found trmllv of 
this (Time, she was delivered to the llarnes, and 
j)nt to dealh hv the aid of exci'iiciatinii toiment>. 
We niav heie observe that, nolvvilh^landiiiii wlial 
IS related icspeetin;; the pronnsenoits coneidnnaee 
m nse anmnir; tlu* Unions, the marnarre emmi'Mon 
app^‘al^ still to liavi' been distnielly aeknow- 
ledrred and proleeled hv tlu“ law. Tlie historv 
of Carlismunduii, who«(‘ siihjecls rose in !v- 
\oll. ai’aiii'-I liei and drove her fiom hei kini<- 
dorn, III their indignation at her pinflieate ahaii- 
oniiK'nl of her husband’s bed, siiows liie ;Lr('neral 
feelnn( that wai'< enterlaiiual upon tins subject, 
(k'esar also informs us that umona: llu' Gauls ibe 
litisbaiids bad ibe power of life and death both o\< r 
iheir wi\es and their children. Another Gallic 
law relalint;' to marriage which he menfions i>*, 
tliaf, whatever dowry the husband received with his 
wife, 1 h‘ added to it an eipiivalenl amonni ; the 
whole then eontimied tin* eommon pro])erty of the 
I'.,,, no lonn as hoih lived, and, after the death of 
eillu'r, d(“Volv(‘d, w^ith all accumulations, uj)on llie 
survivor. It also a)ipears from Ins account of the 
DruuG, alreadv (piots'd, that theft n\id some other 
crimes wen’ jhmished eajhtally, aceordinii to tin* 
laws admimslered hv these judy:(’s. Their system 
of lav\, then’ can ))e little doiiht, was of as santfui- 
iiary a elniracter as^ their svsiem of fidi^ion, of 
winch it made’ a pari. 

Of lh(‘ 1a\(‘s j)aid l»\f»tlie Britons lo tlieir kinp,s 
we know nolhiny' fnrtlu'r than that llu’ Druids, as 
already mentioned, to.pk care to he (‘XciiijiUmI from 
* Mima Anliqiia, pp HlMKi. 


them, as well as from serving" in war, and indeed 
all other hurdens. 

W(‘ shall eoiK’lude tliis sivlion, iieeessaiily a 
very meaure one (since we refrain from swellini; 
out oiir Inslorv with idle eonji’elure.*'), witli the ac¬ 
count mven by Solmns of a sinL^ulurly con.stilnted 
Ltovcrnineiit, wliicli lu’ places in tlio Western Islands 
of Caik’doina, and !<► wliieh ^lossiiilv in snmi’ fea¬ 
tures the n’ovi'rnment of tlu' otlnu’ British na¬ 
tions inav have borne a resemblance. 'riiese 
islands, called 1 )k’ Hebrides, “ Ihutil; oidv,” in' 
says, ‘‘separati’d troin each oilx'r by narrow 

firths, or arms of the sea, coustiluti' one kin;;- 
dom. The soven’ipi of tins kinctdoin lias nothin;..;' 
which 111' can pio]HTl\' call Ins nwii, but be 

has (he free nse ol all liie I'ossessions ol all 

Ills snliji'cls, ddie n’ason of (Ins icjmila'mit n, 
that he may not be leiirited lo acts of oppression 
and iniusliee, l»v the desne or hope of in- 

ereusin^ hi'' possessions, sinei' lu' knows that lie 
can possess mahimr. d'lns ])rinee is noi even 
allowed to hav(' a wife of Ins own, bui he ha^. fiee 
aei'i'ss lo the wives of all hts snhjeels, lhal, liaMin; 
no children wdneli he kiiow> (<» he hi'' ow n, he niav 
Hot be in'oiniiti'd to eneroaeb on the ])rl\lle^e■' of 
Ins subjeels, in order t«> airiutrandi/e his famiU ” 
11 IS curious that tins was oiii’ ol tlu' mi'ans (h‘\ i.'cd 
hy Jhalo in his Keimhlie, to miaid aLiuni'-l (he 
same evd. S(»lnms, howexei, nol a uiiUi oi 
anv unthorilv, and, allhonuh most of his sloin'. aie 
slolim, no eonhrmalion oi tiaee of this \(rv sirain.i' 
slak'inenl is,we helieve, to he iound anvwheie ehe. 
It is not nnbkely lhai lie ma\ he nuai lv heie evei- 
eisini; Ins invenlion in givmvr “a local hahii.nx.n 
and a name ” to tiie jihilosopliieal iliinai ol Blalo. 
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d’lii' Iransformalion of Smith Britain into a Roman 
jirovinee lu'cessanlv sw'cpi awav lIu' native i;ovein- 
meiit,uiid (‘stabhshed another in ils jilace ; the least 
ol tlie novtd eharaelerisiie> of which was, lliai it 
was a ^mvernment of hToiuniTs. 11 was a suddmi 
siihstitutinn of tlie mstiUituiiis of eivilizaiion for 
those of a condition ifl-ariv a]>pvoaehin|; ! > bar- 
liarism. The Ronians wen^ eevlainlv, as a nation, 
th(‘ t^reatesi ]>ractical sUlesmen whom the wmld 
has yet beheld, other ]»’ 0 ])le nidhY 

dimls imve from time to Uine arisen who have 
exluhited vast genius in devising sehemes of !:;o- 
vernment, or have showm gn'Jit cajuieily for admi¬ 
nistration. But among (]ie Romans nleiie tiu're 
existed institutions wlneli wen* ahh' to ensure a 
snecH'ssion of lueipvho w('re systemaLieally taught 
to “sway the rod of empire.” Tlie eele.hnitcd lines 
of their great po{‘t were no mere poetical rhapsody 
—-no vain and em])ty hoasl.— 

Mxcudent iilti Hpiiuiiliii in<)lliu»> /roi, 

{licdo ••(jiiKifjii . vi\()' iUu-»*iit <lt' inannoK' v^lltu^ ; 

Oraliiiiit cmiKiiH tiiuUu!>, i[i(‘;ini>i 

rpuho, cl 'iui;,'cnn.i Mdoui (iicciil 
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'J’li jiii [icuo ih)|mi1os, lUilii.iiH', liH'iuriilo ; 

11(1“ 1il)j i“i iiiit .11 L“S , |> iiii|)im(’i f nuMom, 

r;u< i“H“ slll^JOl•^l^, (“1 <iri)(.-Udie SjUpi'ilios. 

.Kiim./, M.K4S. 

I I't olliois lirUci iiMfiiUi the ruiiiiiii;^ muss 
Of aiii! mt'iaiit llui liit'.illuii;,'lifiisK , 

And Kolli-ii mill llrsli .i m.iildi' f.u'c . 

J*i<'tid liLltfi .It till- liiii , ilt-'t iibr till- sKii-s, 

Ami \vln*n tin* stiiis deticciid, find wlii'n llicy lisi.’. 

Hilt, Kuiiic, *tis tin IK- .liuni'. willi .ivvltil hW uy, 

'I'o 1 nil' .iiid iii.ikc t lu' \mh Id ; 

ItisjKisuist iind tli\ ova ii iii.iicsHc w.iy . 

To 1. line till- jiiond, tin- li-l tr-i 'd him e to ln-r , 

'I’hesf .iro iin[ti i m 1 ;ii Ih, ;iiid w ottliy tlu'o 

]>i (/rirw'v Tvtii sd’bon. 

"riu‘ Koiuim was jiroltablv t!i<‘ wiscsl olii^airliv 
that ever cxisfi'd. In Konu-, unlike* wlial wv liavc 
seen ha|>|H'n in ntlier oliuairliu's, llu* ('(hiralitjii of 
(lu* ruinin’ ulass was as carci’ully attcii'lcMl lu, as 
j(’!i!t)uslv watched nver, as the ]iresoi'vati<m nf tlu'iv 
|>ri\ilfues. N'lie Ktunan jiatrician was earefnllv 
and s\steinalieally iiislrueled in llu* art. td'war, and 
ni such, and such only, ol'the arts of [a'ace as were 
Iti hf llir sntirce ni’ ^aiwer, the I'nundatinn of dnnn- 
mnii over lliose w'hn aimed at universal domuiinn, 
d'liiis, lliev made then law, and tihovt' ail their 
Icfis^ —llu'ir law nf |)rneedure—a mystery 
itiln which a plehcian could lU'ver ]>cnelrale, hut 
w ith w inch th('\ llu'mselves look can* to he I’aimhar. 
I'lius aiiione, the Komaiis we sometimes see the 
most various and a]»])aiently (at h'ast to our modern 
nolioiison the suhjecl) inconsistent ijuahties united 
in the same mdividnnl. Without hrineine: forward 
casc^ such as iliat of iht* all-accomplished Julius 
('a’sar, ot’men ol ureal jiower ami extent ot ori¬ 
ginal ^euna, we miu:ht cite iustanei's trom the 
Konian annals of (la* sanu* man hemjj: juris-eonsult, 
L'.cneiitl, jiuhiic pioti'sMir o)’law, pontih'X maximus, 
consul, <liclatoi' * When we consider that to these 
\aiious accomplishmeiU.-' were adde<l in tlu* Homan 
an iron thsciplinc, and a coura.L;c, tttol, steady, col- 
lecled, We siiall not wonder lhal ins march was to 
nmnleinipted viclorv and uiuver?;d em])ire 

Lonii al’li'r a military tlc'potism had succeeded 
to the ])owcr of that miuhlv ohi;arehY, Home still 
<’on 1 iiiU(“d as much ol her ancient pidicy as reipnred 
that able men, t.houe'h no loiiiicr so (‘xelns^u'h 
sch’clcd from oiu* class, should he ap])omted to 
govern h(‘r ]>rovinci's and command her armies. 
\\h* have only to look at tin* rc'tdt to lx* convinced 
that I^Titam was not an e.\cc]>iion to this salutary 
ruh*. 

The ministers of the Uomnn stale, whellier 
called re])uhlie or empire, the representatives of tlie 
majeslv of tlie Roman name, were (*dueated sol¬ 
diers, juriseonsults, statesmen ; and whate\<‘r nnulit 
he llieir errors and tlieir vii'es—and they were, no 
ilonht, many - they compicred, and, U]> to a eertniii 
point, eivdr/ed a lar^e ]X)vlum of the world. In a 
;4'reater det^rce than nny^otlier peojde. have done, 
the Romans eoinimmiealed to the nations they eon- 
(piered (not merely, as is often falsely asserted, thoir 
vices, hut) w’liatever of the blessings of civilization 
they themselves jiosscsscd. 

It is liiterestint^ to an inh^hitant of Great Bri¬ 
tain at the present day, to rdlecl that, towards the 

• OuiMiirr On;,'., lib.i. caj>. 47 et •eq. See also Ilcinoccii Ilisloiia 
.luiO ItuilKllll. 


I.heunminij; of, the ChnsUan <'ra, more than 1500 
^ years auo, this isla.yid aeluallv possi'sscd, loi a 
‘ period ol ahovr dlM.) \ears, nearly th(‘ wlmli* of the 
Roman eivihzalton ; that, m the second aii<l ilnvl 
centuries of llu* (’liristiau era, the inhahitaiils of 
Brilam (*njoyed jieisona! seeu^'ity; and, atln (he 
payment ol the Roman taxes, secunU of p.’operl\ , 
arts ami letters,’ elegant aiyd eomnuxlious huild- 
m,t;s ; and roads, to which no'ioaiK they lia\(' had 
sidua* could hear com))anson, till the'^•slahlishineni 
of the pii-sent railways. A> Wi^ lonk alonu the 
hue of till (iiccnwTch raihoad, and contemplate its 
massive vet ck’eani arches,-—it?? eompael and solid 
masonry,—its non hiuhwuN, and lhi‘jiumhuous m I 
eompael eariiaues that ll\ alono it, and relleet lluii 
the whole kmudom will soon he mtigseeied willf 
similar o'u^anlie sUuetmes, we feel as il the times 
ol Roman enteipti>e, as I’ci^anls vastness ol desimi 
and durahiliiv ol woikmanshi]», liad returned It 
is an iiHiiury <d no common imporlanee and iii- 
leiesl to attempt to leitni what weu* the principal 
ieatiires of that civilization which lose so cailv, 
and, alliT lusting some lliree centuries,, was so 
rapidlN uud totally destroyed. 

The Ihumm si'ttleim uts were oruiiually ilivuled 
mto colonies, immieipia, and I^atm cities; hut, m 
the deehne of llu* (‘injure, tlu* distinetions ht'iwieii 
them were obliterated, ami they wete all iuycsled 
with (‘<pia1 rights. Ihwvevei, horn llic nnpoitaiici' 
of tlu* sul)|(*c(, It IS *til that \\c should say somc- 
tliiii^’ ol tlie Use and pro^iiess, as well as of the 
ieadim; elianieterisfies ol llu* mimieipia. A\'hcii 
we come to treat ot the mdiiai v uoyemmeul of the 
jirovijiee, w(‘ shall ha\(’ to sa\ sniuethiiiLi ot the 
eoluiiK's. Oiu* Icadinti disUnetioii In'tweeu them, 
noted hv Aldus (»cllius,W(' inav nuntion heu*, lhal 
the eolomes weie wo// /o/Z fium, tlu* mumcipia 
/u/,oo/ ////<>, tlu* i{nmaii stale, 

'riic R<uiians, ill their eompu'sts, so fai pin sued a 
diilerenl system from that ot most, oi the aucicut 
nations, that the\ lU'illicr souu'ht to cxti'niunaU* nor 
icducc to slavery tiic nations tlu'y coiupiercd il 
IS the opinion ol *M. (iuizol/ yyhosc oiunion on 
most points of tlu* )ihilosoph\ ol history is enltlled 
to ”i{‘aL rcsjiect, that this (hliercnct* arose irom the 
situation ol most of tlu* nciL’lihomiiiLr trihcs iui 
whicli Rome at first made yvai. 'They were 
assc'iiihlcd lu towns, not disjiersed over the coun- 
try. At first, the R,omans did not Ncnturc tn lca\c 
their lornier mliabitanls in llu* eompieicd town". 
Tiiey w(*re oecujued eithei hv soldieis, oi hy jid"'-, 
hitants taken fiom Rome. (’tere was *tlii‘ hisi 
wlmii })veser\ed its laws ami imihislrales, and le- 
eeived, in jiarl. at !(‘asl, llie riiclits ol' Rome t J'lus 
('\am|)le soon hec'anie geiu'ral. 'D-jre weu- dil- 
lerent deu;u‘es, ]mw('yer, oi’ the juiyiK'uc; ami ii 
was only the hitrhest de.Ltree that (‘(Uit’emd the 
•riL'ht of Yo^ni^- at Rome like* the Romans Jiu* 
towns of the last das'*, w lu^n*^ eili/.eiis wck* lliiis 
admilWd to all the rights «tf Roman eiti/eiis, woe 
called mi(in<'q)i<(. 

* Kss.iis sill I IIihl'iiH' I'nitiCL. P.m--, I’n-iiiM-i Hs'd', 

Uti la^'ime Miuiicijxit diuis I'liiiijUit' UoiiiJiin, |< b, ul M-q 

t Lu. lib \ c.ii' I 
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'riiciico arose in those l-wns a sepapition l)etAveoii 
the inmiieipnl nuhls mu! (Indies, iiiul llie |)olilieal 
iiiilits and (lulus: the loriner \\,ere extaeised u}U)ii 
tly spot; ihf latter were traii''}iorl,ed to Iconic, and 
eniild (inly he exeieised witlnn its walls. The 
pnneipal niuUeis v^lneh remained local were— 
I. The leh^tons wdi^lnj'. 2. The administration 
of the mnnicipal pid^nerlv and u'vemies. 3. Tiic 
]ii)iiei', to a eeitain ("-Ment ; with 4. A iew jndieiaL 
t'uiu'tioiis eiH'(hall_\ eoimeeted with it. t, 

All these hieal' aiU'irs weie reuailated either hv 
indi\idnal inamstrates, named liv the inhabitants, 
or hv the emia ol th(“ town, that is, the eolk'ne of 
ilcniI nines, oi mliabilnnts possessed of a territorial 
revenue til a eeilain amount In Loaieial, the ma- 
!^i'4ral.es well' named bv the euiia, ihoiiLi'h some¬ 
times b\ all the inhabitants. As a neeessary eoii- 
se(jiu‘ne(‘of sl;t\ei'v, there weax' lew Iree men who 
w(re not admissible into the eiiria. laiter, the 
ilertirni/n‘s wx're ealhul i iiihi/rs. 

When the Ivoman tcovennnent from an arislo- 
eraey was ehan^ed into an absolute mouaiehv, the 
chief men of the nmmeijna, who had rejiaired to 
Home for the purpose of exercising’ then ])ulilieal 
poweis, and iVom a natural ambition to share in 
llie ;io\einmeiit, liuvini: no longer the same motive 
to eo t(*/ Rome, reinaini'd a! their lespeclive.innni- 
eipia. 'i'lins the mninei]iia obtained a jiorlion of 
the impoilanee wliieh Rome lost. dins wa.s the 
lloui islimu; Imie of llie Jvoinan nniniei])).!. Their 
nnportaiiee durina tins epoeb is attested b\ llie 
number of laws naardini," tliem, and the atienfion 
bestowed upon tliein by tlie piriseonsulls. 

Ibil this epoeh ofllu’ir histoiy was, in process of 
tinu’, sucee<‘iled by another tar less jirosperons. 
'riie jiiipeiial despotism had ditlieullies to strnp:ade 
W'llli which re(jmjed vast sums of luoiu’v. On oiu' 
side weie the baihanaiis, ho W('re eitlu'r to ho 
lionahl oil, or beaten Jn (ollier ease money was 
wauled — in the lirst, lo])a) the barbarians; m the 
second, to ])av the soldiers who fon^lit them. On 
the other sub’ was a vast and inereasini^ ]U)pnlaee, 
to he fed, amused, and kept under. In order to 
obtain resources, an administrativ(‘ maelnnery was 
eieaU'd, capable ofextendin^ ilsaction everywhere, 
bnl vast and eomjilieated, and conse<jneiitly itself a 
source of ^i(':it (xpensc. The revenues of the 
towns, as well as those of individuals, canu’ to he 
in this way laid under e mtrihution. At different 
linu’s liu' emperor seized a (juantity of mimi- 
i;'opl pro]K'rl\. Nevuntheless, the local burdens 
for winefi that ))ropei1\ was intended .l(» ])rovi(lc, 
remained the sai'u’, or rather went on inereasiii^, 
tioin the nien^rise of the popuhltion. When the 
revenues ol a ^mmieipalily wou* insuflicient for its 
ex[)ens(‘s, the memhers of the curia (or eorjiorution) 
were ohlitred lo provide for them out of their ))ri- 
vate projiertv. Thus the station of dee^trio became < 
a sonrei’ of ruin to rl. 'C who held it, that is, to ail 
ibe inbaliitaiits in easy circumstances of all tlie 
nnnn(‘i])ia of the ('mpire. And thus was destroyed 
tlu’ middh' class of citizens, and the way ])re]mred 
most effectually for the total ruin of the empire. 


[Rook I. 

Tliis ix'sult was aceelerated by an exemption 
from the eurial fnneLums bein^' eranled to certain 
individuals and classes us a ]mvilei;e. So tlml, as 
the burdens of the r/er?rno/n’v inereased, this privi- 
leujc came m to diinmisli their numbers. Gonse- 
qucntlv, the woitr:lit pressed with inereased and 
iiK’reasmg force on tliose that reinaiiu'd, till it ulti¬ 
mately amnlulated the order ; and, for a season, a 
middle class may be said to have disapjieared from 
amoiiir mankind. And as Inunan soeie'v, w itbonl 
that middle class, is us mfnm as any fabric of 
winch the extremities are not bound toyetber, or 
are bound but b\ a rope of saiul, it is not siir- 
])risiiijt; that the Roman world should liavi’ fallen 
an easy ]*vev to tiu' hordes of warlike lairbarians 
that })onred m upon it. * 

ilesuh's th(’ nniiii ineorjioration, ciieh eitv con¬ 
tained various eollei^esy or eorporulions of ope- 
latives, who held, savs Sir Inaneis I’aluravi', an 
ainhiLcnoiis station Ixtween slaveiv and freedom. 
In these soeielu’s emplovments weie lienalifarv, 
so that the son of tin* handicraftsman became a 
member of the college by birth or caste. It is 
loreiyn to onr jiresi'iit pnrposi' to enter into an ai'- 
eouni of these Roman umlds ; but we lefer the 
reader wlio wishes for more mformalion re'^pieJinq 
ibem, lo the elaborate and learneil di^eii^‘'ion on 
the subject contained in the tenth ebajiler (»f Sir 
Fraiieis j’aieTav(’’s work on the “ Rise and Iho- 
eress of the I’hiydish ('ommoiivM’alth.” 4'hat 
prince ol jiu isprudential (‘vposilojs, I b incH’cins, has 
also wriften a work, I)e Colleens el Coiponbus 
(>]>ificuin.” ' 

When the Romans had estahlislu’d themselves 
in Hritatii, they jiroeeeded, aeeordine to llieir n.'^nal 
jmliey, lo make Vendarnium a innnieipium, oi fie(’ 
lown, lieslowm^^ on llie inhabitanis all llie jirivi- 
lee:es of Roman eitizi’jis. When tins (irsi bap- 
]H’ned, the inunieipal system was in the s(‘eond 
staue or epoch of the jiro^ress which we have 
linefly traced above, tlnit is, it was iinls llounslniiu^ 
state. London, too, though it does not apjiear lo 
liave, been a viidurqina/i, nor even distineuisbed 
by the name of a colony, was, we are informed by 
Tacitus, t famous for its trade, enjovinp:, no doubt, 
some of the advantages of tin' Roman Munieipia. 
The fact in this particular inslaiKX! of Jlritain, 
au:rees with and illustrati's the general fact stati'd 
aljove. In a few years tlie twxi places ahove named 
were crowded with inhalntants, wlio were all zea¬ 
lous partisans of the Roman governinenl. Hh\\i 
tlicsc facts arc demonstrated ])y what happened to 
these two cities in tlie great revolt under Roadieea. 
Tiic revolted Britons, as already related, attacked 
with fury Loudon and Vcrulamium, on account of 
their attachment lo llic l^onuina, and destroyed no 

• In t1i(* uliovci hn(‘f nri’rinnt nftlic Uom.in mnniripin, m i* have 
rtiu'lly lyll()\vi.Ml llu> Knsjiy ol M (iuizol, liboNc qtioU'il. 

•t Aniial. Ill) xiv. paj). xxxiii. Ilis vvoitls arc. *' I.oiidiniimi — 

< o"ni>nionto (iin<t<*ni Poloimr non uisiKtic, sod cojnA nosjoltnUmim pt 
ponimp.itiinni miixiinp t<lofrc” IIo oxinoHsly calls Voi iil| iimim a 
iiiunicijniuii. Soo aiso Siii'loiinis, Vil Noioii cap XXMX Hotli 
'racitiis and Suidoiiiiis us«* ihc wands rhuan I't —wliilc 

i‘irli/m may jefor to Voi nl.unmmito Londou, Soc also Ilom- 
Icy’n Bntaniiia Itomuna, pp. 16 and 2B. 
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fewer t1ian 70,000 of tlicir iiil\5il)itants—a sunioiiMil 
pr<K)f of the pojmlout'Uess ef tlioi-e towns. 

'I'liaL j)i)]ml()iisiiess also, iu so sliorl a time after 
llic establishment of the Romans in liie. island, is a 
suilieicn* prool of the wise policy of the Ibamms, in 
nroneiling the coiupiered peopk' to tlieiv domina¬ 
tion, bv their mnnieipal institutions; for the won¬ 
der js, not that a ]iail of the Rrilons imaie the. re¬ 
volt above alluded to, but that so many of them 
weiealready (puetly settled, alom;- willitiie eolomsis 
sent out fiom ital\,or their d<.seiaidimts, in Jjondon 
and \’endamium. The ]nineipal towns of e\ery 
Ibmian jiidvinee, besidi's, as we have already staled, 
beine; e:ovemed by laws and inauislrales similar to 
tliose of Rome, were adorned with temples, courts of 
jnstiee, tiieaties, statiff-s, ami other puljlic buddim^s 
and monuments, iu imitation of that mielity city— 
thus imilatm^'the external anil plivsieal, as well as 
the internal and moral eharaeterislics of their me- 
tiopolis. “ Tlie eomitrv was replete,” sa\s Sir 
I'laneis Paleraxe, “ w itli thi' momiments of Roman 
macoitieenci'. Malnu'shury a]>peals to thosi' stately 
luuis as testimonies of the I'avonr which Rritam 
liad eii|i»\ed ; liie lowi'is, the temples, tlu* theatres, 
and tlie lialhs, wliieli xel lemamed nndestio^ed, ex- 
e:;ed the wonder and admiiation of tlie olironieh'r 
and thc' traxellor; and (wen in die fourteenth eiui- 
tm V, the eihiiees raised by the Romans weri' so 
numorous and co'th, as almost to exeel unv ollieis 
0)1 tins siih' tlu' Alps. Nor weie these stnieluies 
aiiiom; the least miluenlial means id’ eslahlisliiii^ 
tlie Jxonian powi r. Areinteeture, as cullixaled h\ 
tlie ancients, was not merely presented to the eye ; 
the art spake also to the mind. Tiie walls covered 
with tlie decues of tin* le^^islatnre, en^^raved on 
hron/e, or senlptured m the marble ; tlie triumjdial 
arcltcs, crowned liy the statues of the ])rlne(‘s who 
^overneil the pioMiiee from the distant (^uinnal ; 
tin* le-selaletl lloor, pietured with tlie mvlholocv ot 
the stale, whose sovereiun was its ponlitf—all coii- 
trdmted to act \i])on the feelinus ot the ]H‘ople, and 
to impress tliem with ri's^ieet and submission Tlie 
emujueri'd sliau d in the fame, and w ere exalted l>v 
the splendour of the vietms.”* 

'J'he j^ovenimenl itf liritain, so lon^ as it formed 
onl^ one jirovinec, is supposed to have been eom- 
initteil, according; to custom, to a sim;le juesidcut, 
whose powers H))])ear to liave at (irst been almost 
diserctiouary, and but little controlled even liy the 
established laws of the empire, ft is siilhciently 
eU'^r, from what Tacitus says in his Life of Af^ri- 
eola, that tlie government of the Romans in Britain, 
liefore the arrival of Agricola, was extremely o])- 
pressivo. That excellent ])crson eripdoyed his HrsI, 
winter in redressing the grievances of tlie Britons, 
which had been so great as to occasion frequent 
revolts, and render a stale ol’ peace more tcrrilile (o 
them tlum a state of war. One remark of Tacitus, 
in descril)ing the course of ])oliey pursued by Ids 
father-in-law, seems to contam nearly the wliole 
secret o*’ the Kt>man art of govendng their jnmvinec'^, 
us distingiushed from the harliarous imbecility 

• Risi> iiiid l’roKu‘s<i()f till- lin”ll3lfCuiii)u.ai\\callli, \ol. i. part i. 
p 3:23. 4lo. Luuuou, 1331.'. 


usually disph\yed hy eonniicring slates in their con¬ 
duct lowaids th{‘ eoV(|ue;x'd. “ Doeius,” he savs 
of Agrieohi, “ piu’ ajienu experimeuta, j>ni mn / 
nr/it/Sy Si '.l•(jlll‘rl’lllIII U\ ihe 

experience ot olhtrs, that little xva^ eoine<l i)\ anus, 
if sueeesswas followed hy injurip,-. '.I'he t'dicl of I !a- 
drian, liowever, jiromiiluated, A.n. LU, and called 
the ]H'rpetual edict, liad no doubt the elleel of 
jidtigating thelvianny of tlie ^uMVineial pre^ldellls, 
since it coiilamed a svsleui ol rules bv vdiieh tlicv 
were to regulate ih'-'ir eoiuhiel ’in iheir pidieial 
ea])aeilv, and liv winch the adiumislraliou of justice 
was rendered umform thrmichnut all liie empire.'' 

‘ Rrom the promulgaliou of the perpetual ediel of 
the emjieror lladruin to the final deparlme ol the 
Romans out of this island, was al)out,dO() \ea)s; 
and during that jHiiod the laws of Rome \uie 
hrmlv ('slal)]ished in all the Roman doniinion'- m 
ifnlam. I n (<nr sketch tifthe iinniu'pial msliliilioiis 
We iiave aheadv gueii the siihslanci' of a jiorlioii of 
those laws,—and mwhat remains to he said 
siudl iiave to allude to others. M«)>t of tliciii 
were (“inhodied in the Tiieoilosian (h)d(',d)v <‘om- 
mand of tlie enqieror Thi'odosms, ahtait the u av 
•h'iS. 'This code did not, liowcxer, as iMonles(]nicn 
seems to suppose, constitnlt' tlu' whoh' Ix.dx ol the 
Roman law in the tilth (•(‘iilurx. L was a eotleeiion 
of the eonstitutiuns of the emperors Ironi {'misfau- 
tine to Thi'odosius the \oimger.t ] lahependenll) of 
those constitutions, the law of the 'I’welxe dahit's; 
th(' ancient senalus-eonsnltii, and jiU'luscila; the 
edicts of tlie ])ra‘tors, or rather ihi* peipi'lnnl eiliel 
of jiadrian, which liad snpersedeil lliese; and, 
lasllv, the /esy>o//sn jinalciituin^ the opinions of liie 
jnris(‘onsnlts, formed part of tlie Roman law. In¬ 
deed, in the \ear 4*J{>, hv a constitution of 'fheo- 
dosius the vinmg(T and Valentmian, thi' works of 
five i>f the great juriseoiisuhs, Bapiuiauus, Ihiidhis, 
(oiius, I Ipumns, and Mud(‘stinus, and of lour 
oflu'rs intilii Setevola, Sahmus, .Iidianus, 

and Mareelhis, htul (“xpressly received tlu- foiee of 
law.[ d'ht* Tlu'oiUisiau Code, Ixiwever, doiditless 
contained tlu* most imporlanl jiortion ol the law of 
the empire, and is also the doruineni which thiows 
most light on that, epoeli, pirtieuhirly when aided 
hy th(‘ very learned eommeiitaiy of Jacobus (io 
thofred. 17) attiunjit to give auv detailed lu'eouiil 
of that vast body of laws m tins phiee would evi¬ 
dently he futile. 

It is almost mmoecssavy to add that llu' eorjuis 
juris, or liody of law, promulgated by Justmu'^V 
eoiilains iu snhslaiiee much of what was m tlie 
Theodosian ('ode, as well as in trti' works ol those 
great jurisconsults. And although we eamuit lom 
in the admiration ex])ress{‘d liv sonu.> tor the “ re¬ 
gular order’’ of Unit digest, where <irder ikeie is 
none, we, must needs admit that, as a hod\ ei law, 
^it remains «, mommx'nt of the g<iod si'tise of tfial 
illustrious people, and of their gVl at practical talents 
for government and legislaluip. 

* Iti-iiH'C Aiili.| ICipi.m. 111). I < '[' ^ IfO lIi'aM'icii 

lliat Jiir. Horn. 1 ^ :>7,) aii.l la.n m,r On:^m Itb i (-.tp .IS 

t Iloiiiccni Ill'll. Jill Koiu lil< 1 § >7''- Uia'.iiKi-Oil;,’ iil>. i f.ip. 
131. 
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Ft lias lii'cii IIk; I'asliloii willi liistojrical writi'is*' 
III allrilniU' imicli iil llii'. |>iYfrrcss (if inmlt'rii Kii- 
viipi'an (.'Ivili/.almu lo llu' rovival til iho kitinvltal^t' 
lit the Riimiui l.iw, liy ihf iliscuvi'i'v nf a t'lijiy of 
llic I’anilfCis of Jiistimnii at. Aiiiiil)ilii, ll.'iT. 
Vtiii Siiviuiiy, ill Ills Itisliiry of tlif Roinaii Law 
(liiiiiiy 'llic Midillo .A.ycs, lias foiiiiiltlely proved 
tlial till- Hoiiiaii law had iievt r ]ie. islieil, and nu rc- 
fiire that the sliiry 'of its lesiiseitnlioii hy the dis- 
eovei v (i£ the I’aiiileels at Aiiial|ilii in th" twelfth, 
century is eii.ineous., liidi id, more than halt a 
eentuiw hefore the a]i|iearancc of the work ol' Von 
Saviunt, lit •iiK'Ccius liud arrivcfl at lu’uiiy tin- saiin* 
coiK’liisunj, tliouD-li lu“ (lid not l;o into Mich 

o( detail us Vuii Sa\ iifus. t the reporU'd dis- 

(■o\cr\ of the Ihmdccts, and the ni])id idteets ascrihed 
li> that OIK' cause, l‘(‘ar al)out them sonielhiiK; ol 
tliat air oi’the minicnious winch has ul\va^s lound 
such favour with mankind. 

Ion the ])Uij>o>i‘s oi‘ admimslration, llic Homan 
Icrntoiies m Britain were, ahout l.nO years after its 
iir^t occujiation l)V these coiujuerors, divided into 
two provniccs, to which three more were atferuartls 
added The only nolice iif lhes(‘ divisions wliich 
can lie jKifecllv di'peudnl on, so far as it ioes, is 
coiiiaiiied in the ‘‘ Nutilia,” ahead) inentiom'd, a 
d'>(‘unfcnl which is of alioul iIk- same ilate with llie 
TheodoMun Code ; | luit all that we leain fioni this 
document is, that the uami'S of liie live pruviuees 
wire Mavia (jesaneiisis, Bnlamiia Vrinia, Bri¬ 
tannia Secunda, \'alenti}i, and Maxima ('icsanensis. 
As to tlie parts of the i''laiid to w Inch thi'M* names 
well' resjHK'lJvclv applied, we are altogether m tin* 
daih. It is (Veil iloulilful wlicthcr thi'.y wcii' all 
conlaiiu'd witliin the wall of Scvcius, or wlicthcr 
one of them (l)iii whicli is matter of conji'cturc) did 
not comprehend llic sjiacc hclwci'ii that rampart 
and the wall of Aniomnii'^. Richard of Ciri'ii- 
ccvlcr adds a sixth province, t<j which he j^ues tlii' 
naiiu' of Vespasiaiia, and wlncli he makes to ex¬ 
tend from the wall of Antoninus to the Moray 
l''riLli. 

'J'lie machinery for govenmi'.', Britain as vvi'll as 
the other ])rovincc.9 of the Homau empires, varied 
with the extent of that empire. We shall now' 
LCive an account of it wlicn it was in its most com¬ 
plete and extensive form. hi the fifth century, 
the emperor Couspuitini* the (iveal divided tlie 
wlioli'Roman em])ire into the four |)refectures of the 
hast, Illvrieum, Italy, and (laul, over ('aeli of 
^t’leli he eslahhshed a pr('feet.§ Kaeli of these 
]irefectures was subdivuled into a ci'rtain numher of 
(lioecsi's, ('ach of winch was governed, midev the 
prelect, hy an ofVicer called the viear of tlie. diocese. 
'Jdu' diocesi' (il Britain, as well as those of (iaul and 
S])aiii, was comprehended in the jirefecture of (laul. 

•Sci-donn, Itist ol Unliiiti, booli. I rlmii. lii. § V- At<i(i lltMiirc • 
Cl ns, KolxTl'Oii, I! lime, A'c 

+ Hciiii'ci .1 111 I Jill ffTtVii )il>. j. §-11.3 'll!, 41,'> 

t Tiic best cihliuii of it is iti.U vvilb tlic (.’oniiucnlary of Tuix irolii*!, 
HI till'si'vcntli\oltmic Ibc Koiiiiin Anlujiiihcx of IIih'miis. 
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[Book T. 

The court of the vicar of Britain, who resided 
chiefly at Ijoiidou, was composed of the following 
ullieeis — a priueijia! oflicer of the agents ; a ])rin- 
cijial secretary; two chief accoimlanls ; a rnasti'r of 
the prisons; a notary; a st'creturv for despatches; 
an assistant; nndcr-assistaiits ; clerks for appeals; 
sergeants and otlier inferior ollict'rs. 

Kaeli of the five imivinees of Britain had a ])arli- 
cular gov( vnor,styled a ^uesideiit, who resided w ithiii 
the pruvmee. J'rom these governors ujipeals la) to 
the vicar, aiul from him lo the jircfi'ct of(Janl. Tlu' 
title of tlie vieur of Britain w:is Speclahdis, iind lIu' 
ensigns of his ollice vvert' a hook td iiistnielions m 
a green cover, and livt' caslle>,representing the li\( 
juovinees under his junsdielioji, and placed within a 
liiu* whicii imitatcil the trffuieular Imm of tlu' 
inland. Two of the piovmccs — pndiahly the two 
most iiorthcrh—were govt'nicil hy persons (d‘con¬ 
sular (hgnitv, the thice others h) peisons stvlcd 
])r('sjdcnls. The court, or moic piopcilv htnenu, 
of each of these govi'niois was ahnosl an <'\act 
i:op), on a smaller scale, of Ihiit oi llic \icar of 
the diocese and of llic prefect of the jirclccturc.* 

It is not lu'ccssai) to I'lUer intii more del,iil in 
H'gaid til the various snhordiniite luliiiiiiistralne 
ofliees. It is snflieient to oh^-c'rve that thev lorm a 
complete example of jmre and simple adnuiiistrat i\e 
despotism. Then' is no independence It)! the tiinc- 
lioiiaru's; liu'v are sulionlinatc luic (o anotlici, up 
to tlie empeior, who has the alo.olutc disjiosal ol’ 
their destmv. Tlu'ie is no ajipeal for the suhieeis 
against the fniietionaries, iml to tludi siipcrn»rs 
We meet with no eo-onlmate jiowcis dc'-tnicd to 
act as checks ujuui oiu' anotlier; ewr)thing pro¬ 
ceeds according to a strictly graduated scale; and 
yet M. (hiizot thinks, and not a ii'w will agrei'with 
him, that this administrative maehiiK'i) of tlie im- 
pt'rial despotism was k'ss grievous lo thosi' who 
lived under it than the powi'rs wdiieli preceded if,-- 
whether the shnrl-lived, hut on that account mme 
rajiaeious, tyranny of the Roman jiroeunsid, re[)uhli- 
can at least in name, or the harharous oppression 
of ihc.ir native riders,—their ignorant and ferocious 
chieftains, and fanatic piriosts. Witli resjiect to tlu* 
administration of the laws, the Roman governors 
had th(* soli' judgment of all causes, without otlu'r 
ap]u;al than to the em])cror. In tlie first ages of 
the empir(', and conformahly totlio ancient customs, 
he to whojii the jurisdiction helongcd, whether 
])ra'tor, governor of the province, or niumcijial ina- 
gislrale, when a cas(* came hefore him for trial,'Uid 
nothing but determine the rule of law. He tlu'ii 
appointed a jirivale citizen, called futhw (liU'rally 
“judge’’), Corresponding to our jury, wdio exa¬ 
mined and decided ujioii tlic ])oint of fact. The 
jiriuci])le laid down hy ifie niagistrati! was a]>plied 
lo the fact recognized hy the ///i/c.r, and tlie trial 
was c.omplctcil. 

Til ])ro]K)rtion us the imperial despotism was esta- 
hlished, the intervention of tlie judex hocame less 
n^gular. The magrStrateB, w'ithout liaving Vecourse 

• Notiliii Imjiciii, Hfiiicccii Rom. Append. 
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ti) lliat coiifrivaiice, (U’cided ccrtiuii iiffairs wldcli 
they I'ldU'd cjlraordnuirKr cmjmlinnex. Diocle¬ 
tian formally abolished the institution of the jiide.x 
in the ]>rovinees ; it no longer appeared but as an 
exception to a rule; and, in the time of Justinian, 
it seiTHs to have fallen completely into desuetude.* 

Erom this it will ai)])ear tliat, in Britain as elsx'- 
vvherc, the governors had two sorts of duties:— 

1. They were the emperor’s ministers, intrusted 
willi the c(dtection of the revenues, willi the eoni- 
inand and recruiting of the armies, with the manage¬ 
ment of the imperial posts, and, in a word, of every 
relation in winch the emjieror stood to Ins subjects ; 

2. They had the administration of justice.f The ad¬ 
ministrative and judicial departments were thus, 
idiitrary to some of tlie most important prineiidesof 
good govenitnent, strictly comhined; the Roman 
eitperors not lieitig of the opinion ol George III., 
when he declared that “ he looked upon tlie iti- 
depeudence and uprightness of the judges as es¬ 
sential to the impartial adtninistration of justice,— 
as one of the. best securities of the rights and liberties 
of Ins sttbiccls,—and as most conducive to the 
honour ot tlie crown. 

When the Romans coiKiiiered a jieoplc, they ge- 
neially piii-'-ued with them one ol two modes;— 
they either imposed on them an annual tribute, or* 
thio, look from them their lands, colonizing ihi'iii 
from Rome, or restoring them to the conquered 
people on the condition of their paying a certain 
jiroporlioii of the revenue of them to the conquerors. 
Those treated in the former maimer were called 
Iniriiliini: those treated in the latter, i cc/ir/o/c?. 
At tirsi Britain belonged to the former class, but 
afterwards to the latter. The I'cr/iV/H/c,9paid from 
their arable land a tux called ileinimo’, from their 
pasture a tax called ':rripl)ira, and from their jiorls 
a tax called pnrlorlin}i § 

The ili’iiiintr, as the name inqilies, was jiroperly 
a tittle; hut this jiroportion varied, being some¬ 
times less, sometimes more, Ihun a tenth, according 
to the exigencies of the occasion and the poverty and 
fertility of the country. 1| Afterwards, under the 
emperors, the proportion xvas settled by the ('aium 
frttmvtild.rhi or law for siip|ilyiiig Rome, and 
afterwards Constantinople, with corn.*lf Certain 
grievances in the, manner of levying this tax im- 
|iosed upon the inhabitants of Britain were remedied 
by Agricohv.** This tax was also levied on other 
thhigs besides corn, such as vineyards and or¬ 
chards. 

The Romans also levied a lax on pasture-grounds 
and fruits. This tax was ealled srrip/um, lieeaiise 
the eolleeliir of it wTote down in his hooks the 
nnmher of the entile.tt* Under the emperors, this 
tax was jiartly levied in kind.jjt This tax, when 

• Itiftlii ii)) iv.lii. 17. ofTirio .TudiciH. —(iiii/.ol. ('ours tl'Ilistoire 
Mtuli'-iiui, vol. II jc !)4. HciiifRc. A III U|. Rom. ubt ’iupra. 

+ Hi'iiKTcii Aiitiq Rom. Aiipftitlix.lib. i. § in. 

i ( unuiDous'JoiinmiH.'{id Mtircli. 1701. 

5 Hviiu AiitKj. Rom App. lib. i §. 114.^ 

II ITeii^ Id. § 115 — Hurmnnii doWrtiJiii Pop R'un. Cttp. li. 
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first on them, ]>r<)vc<l v(Ty o])presMiv(' to 

the BriUins, thiMr j^roperty elneflv tlien 
ill ratlle, and (hey being obliged to Imrrow money 
from Konie ol'llie wealtliy KomaiiB at an e\oibit?mt 
rate of interest. Seneeu is said to lia\e l(ait the Bn- 
tuiis above 322,000/.; and Iks demanding it with 
rig( 4 ir at a time, when they were, nnable^lo pav is 
sujiposed to have coiUrdniK'^ to the. great re\oll, 
•under Boadieea,^ ^ 

Anoflier iinjiortant tux was the porfoi^a, nr cus¬ 
toms, wliicli in Britain are’saut to*bave been re¬ 
markably lieavy. Auotlier was raise<l Oom mines« 
of every description. Besides tliese, ibere vere 
various oIIut taxes, wbieli pressed [leavdy on tlie 
coiujucred ])eoj)l('.-|- ^ 

The charge of collecting all lliese tiwves was euiii- 
mitled to an iinjienal proci/rnlor^ ^\bo liad the 
siipc'rintendeiiee of all the inferior oflieers employ'd 
in (bis braiicli of administralion; and m J^iilain,* 
as elsewhere, the priiicijial taxes were let to lariiuTs 
at a yearly rent. Wc' have llic uutboritv of Taci¬ 
tus, that tlu' Britons were ex]>osc<l to grievous ex¬ 
tortions ill the raising of them. • • 

Tlie troops which the Romans stationed in Bri¬ 
tain to secure their (“ompiesl were, according to their 
usual })olicY, colh'cled from many distinct and 
remote provinces of the em]iire, and dilfercd Irom 
the Britons and from each other in tlieii mamieis 
and languages.} About the same tune ^lat the 
changes which liave been dcsenhed were made m 
the civil admiiUNtration of the empire, a similar 
change was made in the govermnent of the mihtaiy 
esiahlishmenl. (.'onstantine llie (Jreat de|)ri\<'d tlie 
pnetoriai# jircteets of their military eommand, and 
a)>poiiit(‘d m llu'ir stead two new oflieers ealleil 
magistri milituni, oih' of whom had the command 
of the cavalry, llu' other of the infantry. 'J’hcsf' 
had not their oidinary residenre in Britain ; hut tli(‘ 
Roman troojis tliere were eomniuiided uiuler tlaan 
by the three hdlowing olTicers : 1. (!omes liilloris 
Saxouiei per Britaimiam, the Count ol the Saxon 
shore in Britain. 2. ('omes Britaunm', the Count of 
Britain. 3. Dux Britaunianim, the Duke, of Bri¬ 
tain.§ 

Wherever the govermnent is a })ure des^iolism, 
the principal oflieers of state will he, at least to a 
certain extent, the private friends or associates of* 
the monarch, or individual in whose hands is lodged 
th(* sovereign jiower. Tliese will he his counsel • 
lors and liis ministers. Thus, in the courts of ilie 
middle ages, as we sliall have oceasioii |o rem .-.k 
hereafter, those who hohl ofliees about the kiiiu’s 
jierson, nnyiv of jvhieh we should consider iiinnah 
wa'jT*, in effect, lh(‘ king^s ministers. In fact, the 
more modern jiracticc was borrowed from iho lati r 
Roman and By/.antiiie emjierors. In the courts of 

• Xiiibilmuf. l‘]pitiiniG Dionifl >icn’nit tSi.Toiio. 

t IltMiB'co. 1(1 § US. tir 

J Nittiiiii, § .>:* 6,'{ (,i 71 - S7, 111 ), 11 . of I'aiu iioliisV (liviviuii 

§ Nolitm, § 52, (ia Ml Iliuslt'A 1^01 71S7, lib n "i I‘.iik i- 

rultis'h (ilMMoli Tins IK the ouUt hi %\ liicli 1 lic\ oi cni in ' lit- Notio.i, 
iiH \V(« {\p])irli<Ti(l, Mithdul rt‘l<TCtici‘ to llu'ii i.iiik I'.jrii is pio- 
Imlite, furicaKiins wlurli will !>*• .as'Ii^idtI iti Ilic iiott tin Ilic (,omn of 
Britftin. Ilmt Iho OiiKc of Uiilnin, llu)u;:h piaciul l.isl, wasai le.i*a 
oclual in lank to ttiu otlioi twolmiclionaoos 
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llir Roman empornrs, from An.cpistns downwanlf, 
these emuisellors were s(\!ed Coniites Aiiirustales, 
or ComiteB Aui;iisli, eonipanions ol the cni]]oror, 
ln* * * § m tlieir couslimt attemlance on liis person. They 
were diviiled into three orders or dec,ree,s. Wlicn 
tliey left the imperial eimrt, to take, upon them the 
govermiK'iit of a provinee, (own, or castle, in the 
, exercise of any ollice,, they were no longer cSlled 
Ooinites Auguslalesf'hut Comiles of that provinee, 
(own, east'e, dr olliee. * Of this the Comiles Bri- 
tanmarum, the CoXmts of Britain, and the Coniites 
, Llltoris Saxoniei per Bntanniam, the Counts of the 
Saxon Shore in Britain, were examples. 

The Counts of Britaint arc supposed to have had 
(he command originally of about 3000 foot, and 
(11)0 horse, ,in the interior parts of Britain. But 
.afterwards these forces seem to have been with¬ 
drawn, or stationed on the frontiers; tor, in the 
rsection of the Notitia, where the court of this ollieer 
is deserihed, there is no mention ot any lorces un- 
ler his command. J 

In the third century the south and east coasts of 
.Britain hegan to he much infested by Saxon pi¬ 
rates; and thence it is sipiposed tohave got the 
name id' Idttiis Saxnnicinn, the Saxon shore.§ To 
])rotert the eoiintry from these ]iirates, the Romans 
not only kejit a fleet on these coasts, hut also Imilt 
a ehain of forts, which they garrisoned. The 
^^j^oftieer w ho commanded in chief all these forts and 
giirrisons, was railed Comes Liltoris Saxoniei per 
Brilanniani, the Count of the Saxon Shore in Bri¬ 
tain. These forts were nine in nuniher, and were 
situated at the following places: 1. Branodiinum, 
Braiicaster. 2. (Jariannonum, Burghcastle, near 
Yarinonth, both on the Norfolk coast. .'T. Othona, 

* TitlfB of Honour, 211, cf sc(j. Du Caiigo, Gloss, voc. 

('(imUrs 

t Sir Finnris P.Ylfjr.ivo (Pise nml ProgrO'^s of llic I'nglish Com- 
\ol i. p.irli p. lli*'('nmitcs Hiitaniiianim 

anMi'n)fctiii(‘(i to bi'i'n tlif supreme comm,uitler# of the diocese, 

'I’liw.loo, !>, the ojBiiioii of Hrady. {IIi‘'t.p.4l ) 'Vo do not think 
this eoiijocture well foiuideil There appears reasnti to believe (se(‘ 
paiticnliuly 1 '(mI Theoil lih. \i t 14 1.d, and GolhofK'd'rt (’om- 
mi'iilary upon U) that (/rami/fi/the dux was a military uHicer of stipe- 
rioiiankto the 'I’lie law relerred to is fur the express pur¬ 

pose ofpl.uiiig rninm ('lundfs primt »rdm\ ret mt/i7aric upon im 
/r/Kidifi/ wiili the ihun, witli the ■'pcciul except ion ulTwo—the "duces 
/Fgypli ot Poutic.T " 

J Nolitiiv, 72 , lib. li.. edit ofPanciiolus 

§ On this suii)ect Sir Kianns P»lt!rii\c has the fallowing remark: 

'* It has been eonjeeluu'tl tlml tins extensive litu't was so denoiul- 
nated. in ronsei^iienet* of Ireing conlinunlly expoied to the incursions 
'-ol llie Saxons; Imtisil not inoie reasonable to assume that thejr 
had .ilri'iiiiy tlxiul themselfesin some )JoUion of the distruT ? For it 
is a strange and anomidous jiroecss to name a eounliy, not finni its 
inhabitants, but fioni its iisgailants, and on the opposite “ littiis 
Saxoniciim,” tiflerw.irds included in Normandy, Ihev had obtained a 
permanent domicile in the neighliouihood of Pnieiix and 

iVr’.yress of i/u- En<ih<ili Commicmllh, vol i jiart i. p 384. And yet 
tho reader will remark, that the Homan I'ortB «eie all sitimtcd on 
the very verge of the ociyan, some of them on places which it has 
sinreovcifloB ed. 
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IflmiiehcBter, not far from Alaldon, in Essex, now 
overllowed by the sea. 4. Regulhiuni, Eecnlvcr. 
5. Ruliipie, Rlelihormigh. G. Diihrir, Dover. 
7. Leinaniiir, l.inie; these four last mi the eo.ast of 
Kent. 8. Anderida, Hastings, or East Bourn, in 
Sussex. 9. PortuR Aduriiiis, Portsimmth, in 
Hampshire.* They were giirrisoned by about 
2200 foot, and 200 horse. The ensigns of the 
eonnt of tlie Saxon shore in Britain were, a hook of 
iiislruetioiis, and llio figures of nine castles, repre¬ 
senting the nine forts niidir his command. His 
court was composed of the following olficers:— 
a principal oflicer from the court of the muster of 
the foot; two auditors from the same court; a 
master of the prisons, from the same; a secretary ; 
an assistant; an under-assistant; a registrar; a clerk 
of aiipcals; serjeants and other inferior oliicers.f 

The Word dux (which originally signified the 
leader of an army in general) hecanie, ntider the 
lower cmiiire, the title of a partieiilar military officer, 
who commaiidcit the Roiniiii forces in a certain 
district, commonly on the frontiers [. Such was 
the Unx Britanniiinim, the Duke of Britain, who 
had command on thciiorlheni IronliiT over thirty- 
seven fortified places, and the troops stationed in 
them. Twenty-three of these forts were siliiiited on 
the line of Sevenis’s wall, and the other (iiiiileeii at 
no great distaiiee from it § In lliesc Ihirly-siweii 
furls about 14,000 loot and 900 Imrse wire 
stationed.jl The court of the Duke of Britain was 
exactly similar to that of the Count of the Saxon 
Shore, which has been deserihed above. 

The Roman soldiers were not less reniarkahle 
for their indiistiy than for their disci|ihne and 
valour. These several bodies of troops, eomposnig 
the standing army of the Romans in Britain, lie- 
sides performing tlie then important services of 
guarding the coasts against the Saxon pirates, |ire- 
serving-tlie intenial traiupiilhly of the emintrv, and 
proleeting the, northern frontiers from the iiiciir- 
sions of the Scots and Piets, exeentediiiiiiiy of those 
noble works of utility and ornament, the vastiiess 
and durahilily of which, though only conlemplaUd 
after numerous hordes of dcslroyiiig harharians 
have swept over them, have excited the astonish¬ 
ment and admiration of every successive generation 
of mankind, 

* TIorBlcy, Brit. Horn., p. 472. 

\ Nutilia,^ 71 , 111 ) n. : edition of PaitoirDhig. 
t .hic Gotlmfred adlib vii. ('od. Tliuuil (de re militiiri); geepai- 
leiil.irlylom. ii p.2ft{t—Selden’8Titlo80fIlunour,p.2li3. ‘ 

6 Iltiihley, Hut. U<im. 481, et setj. 

fl PaiiciiuliiH ad Notitiam, HI). 11 . cap* 87, nccoidiiig !o his (li\i- 
lon. Brady, Hist.,\ol. i p. 47. 
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tills title we 
til jireseiit a 
he state and 
in each pe- 
dl tliiise arts 
y called the 
t', the (ihject 
is to make 
I’or the maiii- 
aiiil physical 
datiiiii Ilf Inl¬ 
and which 
ill every comitry must 
necessarily employ the lahonis of the great hodv of 
Its iiihahitants. The cultivation of the earth and all 
other modes of jiroenriiig food,—the different hiuidi- 
eriifls and maiuifartiires pnielised hy the peojtle,— 
the means of eoiiimiiiiiealion and eoiiveyaiiee made 
use of hy them,—their internal trade and foreign 
eommeree, will fall to he here considered. Some of 
these applications of skill and industry constitute the 
iiidispeiisuhle foundation on which the whole of the 
nalioiial civilization stands ; the rest mav he said to 
foiiii the main body of the fahric. All else that 
can be added to adorn and elevate the social con¬ 
dition of man depends for its existence upon these; 
for the line or (irnamental arts are to the necessary 
or useful aits only what the jiillars, and sculptures, 
and domes, atid pinnacles of a huilding arc to the 
apartments within, to which indeed they may he 
made to serve for something more than mere de¬ 
corations, hut without which to decorate, and in 
])art also, it may he, to support and cover, they 
never would have apjiearcd. 

As in nearly everything else relating to the Bri¬ 
tish islands during the ))Criod at jiresciit under 
review, so w'ith regard to the, arts of life practised 
hy the natives, our knowledge is extremely limited 
and ira])crfcct. No WTitten records, or other li¬ 
terary remains, cither of the Britons or of the Gauls, 
have, come down to us. A small number of scat¬ 
tered notices in the Greek and Roman writers, few 
of whom had any good opportunity of ascertaining 
the facts of which they make mention, while the 
subject was probably not one about which they felt 
much interest, make up all the direct information 
we possess. Our other lights are to he extracted, 
from the few ruined monuments and other almost 
obliterated relics and memorials of the primitive 
BritoJis which the waste o(* time has sjiared, the 
fragments of a wreck which scarcely tell us any¬ 
thing positively or distinctly, and many of which do 


niitliing more than afford some mystic hints for 
fancy and eoiijecture to work upon. 

In distributing our scanty materials, we will 
begin by notieing the inlercunrse and Initlie wliieli 
a]ipear to have, been manitamed with this island hi 
early times by foreign nations, the facts helongiiig 
to tins part of the suhjeet constituting our lirst 
knowledge of the nncient Britons, and the natural 
introduction to an examination of the iiiU riial con 
dition of the eonntry. 

The small heginnings, hidden in the dejillis of 
ancient time, of tliat winch has heeome so^mighty a 
thing as British commerce, have an interest lor the 
imagination, the same m kind with that belonging 
to the discovery of the remote spring or rill whieli 
forms the apparently insigniiieaiit source of some 
famous river, hut as niueli higher in degree as the 
history of human affairs is a higher study than the 
histoi V of inanimate nature. * 

The Phauiieiaiis, the great trading people ol an- 
tiipiitv, are the, first foreigneis who are recorded to 
have opened any commercial intercourse with the 
British ishuids. There are. siiiiie facts w hich make 
it jiriihahle that this cxtrcimly of the globe was 
visited even hv the navigators of the jiarent Asiatic 
states of Sidon and Tyre. Tin, a proiluct then to 
he iihtiuncd only from Britain and .Spam, was cer- 
tiiinlv used in considerahle ijiiantities hy tlie ci¬ 
vilized nations of the earliest limes. If was the 
alloy with which, before they attained the know¬ 
ledge of the art of giving a high temper to iron, 
they hardened co]i)icr, and made it serve for war¬ 
like inslnmients and many other pmymses. A 
mixture of copper and tin, m due jiroportions, was 
perhaps fitted, indeed, to take a sharper lalgc as a 
sword or spear than could have been given to iron 
itself, for a long time after the latter metal came to 
be known and WTOught. It is certain at least that 
swords and other weapons fabricated of the com¬ 
pound metal continued to be used long alter the iii- 
trodnetion of iron. This composition was really 
what the Greeks called cha/nt.f mid the Romans 
aev, although tlKisc words have usually been nii- 
proporly translated brass, wliich js eiiin|iouiided 
not of copper and tin, hiit of cojiper mid zinc. 
There is no reason to suppose that zinc was at all 
known to ^le ancients; and if so, brass, propcih so 
called, was equally unkiiowi^ to them. M hut is 
commonly called the brass of the Greeks and Ho¬ 
mans, being, as we have sitid, a mixture ol eup))er 
and tin, is not brass, hiil bronze. 'I'his is the 
material, not only of the ancient statues, hut also of 
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iniiiiy Ilf tlirir otlicT mcUHio iirticU's both onia- 

K'lital and useful. It was of this, lor instance, 
that ihcv fahriraU'd the best 'of llioir mirrors and 
ri'HectiHU'specula; liir the. coinposition, in certain 
|u1iportiiiiis, is capable of takinn a high polish, ns 
well as of'lieiiic: liannnered or filed to a sharp and 
hard edi;'(‘ in others. ■ This also is the material of 
reiiieh sd many of the Celtic antupnties are. formed, 

• and which on this, a'ceount is sometimes called 
Celtic brass, iillhimeh it might with as innch jiro- 
piH'lv he called Greek brass, or Roman brass. In 
like manner the swords found at Canna', which arc 

a supposed to he Carthaginian, arc of bronze, or a 
composition of copper and tin. Tin, too, is sup- 
]inse.d, w itli much prohahility, to have been used by 
t)ie Plneiucians at a very caily period in those pro¬ 
cesses of dyeing cloth for which Tyre in ]iarticular 
was so famous. Solutions of tin in various acids 
are .still ap])hed as mordants tiir ti.ving colours in 
s'clolli Tin IS understood to he mentioned under the 
Jlchrcw tcrin o/io'c/, in the Hook of Numbers;* 
and as all the other metals supposed to have been 
then known are emimerated in tla; saini' passage, 
‘it would he dilliciilt to give another probable trans¬ 
lation of the word. This would carry the know¬ 
ledge and use of tin hack to a date nearly 1500 
yi'ars antecedent to the commencement of our era. 
At a much later date, the prophet Ezechtel is suj)- 
]iosed to mention it under the name of hcilil as one 
of the rommodities in which Tyre traded with Tar- 
shisli, probably a general ap|iellation for the coun¬ 
tries Iving beyond the. I’illars of Hercules. The 
age of Ezekiel is jilaced neailysiv centuries before 
llie, birth of Christ; hut wc have evidence of the 
knowledge and employment of tin by the I'lueincians 
at a much earlier period in the account of the 
( rectioii and decoration of the Temple of Solomon, 
the prini'ipal workmen em]iloyed in which—and 
among the rest the makers of the articles of brass, 
tlial IS, bronze, and other metals—were, brought 
from 'l yre. 

The oldest notice, or that at least professing to he 
derived from the olilesl sources, which we have of 
the I’hieiiiciaii trade with Hritain, is that contained 
in the iiairative of the voyage of the Carthaginian 
navigator Iliinilco, which is given us by Festus 
Avienus.f This voyage is siqiposeil to have been 

• iierfonned about 1000 years before the commence¬ 
ment of our era. Ilimilco is stated to have reached 
the isles of the. (Elstrymnides within less than four 
nionihs after he had set sail from Carthage. Little 
donht can, he entertained, from the descriiition given 
of their position giid of other ciremnstances, that 
these were the Scilly islands. 'Ehe (Eslrymnides 
are plaeed by Avienns in the iieighhourhood of 
Albion and of Ireland, being two days’ sail from 
the, latter. They were rich, he says, in tin and 
lead, 'flic people are deserihed as being numerous, 
high-spirited, active, and eagerly devoted to trade; 
yet they had no ships built of timber wherew ith to 
make their voyages, hut in a wonderful manner 
eifected tlieir way along the waters in boats con- 

* XXX). 22. t See luile, ]i. 14. 
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slructcd merely of skins sewed together. We must 
suppose the skins or hides were distended h\ wicker¬ 
work which they covered, altliongli thul is not 
mentioned. Thcic are well-authenticated aeeoinits 
of voyages of eonsiderahle length made in such 
vessels as those liere descrihcil at a mneh later 
period. 

It is ohscrvahlc that in this relation neither llie 
CEstrvramdes, nor tlie Sacred Isle of the lliheriii, 
nor that of the Alhiiines in its iieighhourhood, ap- 
]iear to he sjioken of as discoveries made liy lli- 
mileo ; on the contrary, the Isle of the Iliheriii is 
described as known by the ejulhet of the, Saerod 
Isle to the ancients, and the resort for the purposes 
of trallie to the (Estrviimidcs is declared to have 
been a custom of the iuliahilaiits of Turlessus and 
Carthage. 

No niiiies of any kind are now wrought in tlic 
Scilly Islands ; hut they present appearances of 
aiicieiit e.vcaviitiuiis, and the names of two of 
them, as Camdeu has remarked, seem to intmialc 
that milling had been at uuc time earned on in 
them. Tlicy iiniy In early times liave pmiluceil 
lead as well as tin; or, tlu'si' metiils iieie oli- 
taiiu'd by the Plm'uienms or then coloiiists of 
'rartessus and Carthage, may have been liroiiglit 
from the iieiglihouring peninsula of Coriiwnil, 
which ]iroduccs holh, and which besides was most 
jirohahly itself considcivd one of these isl.mds. 
Rliiiy, it may he noted, has prcscivcd the Iraililioii, 
that the fust person who imported lead (by which 
name, however, he designates both lead and tin) 
from the island of Cassileris wasMidariilus, whieli 
has been sujiposed to he a eoiiuptiou ol Itlelicartus, 
the name ol the I’liamieian Hercules. Cassitcns 
nieims merely the land of tin, that metal heiiig 
called in Greek cawsitcrori. 

The ne.vt notice wliieli we have of the trade ol' 
the Pliu'iiiclan.s, or their euloiiists, with Hiilaiii, is 
that preserved by .Strabo. His aeeoiuit is, that the 
Irattic with the isles called the Cassiterides, winch 
he describes as being ten in number, lying close to 
one another, in the mam ocean north liom the 
Artahri (tlic jieopic of Gallicla), was at first e.v- 
clusively in the hands of the Phamicians of Gades, 
who carefully concealed it from all the rest of the 
world. Only one of the ten islands, he states, was 
nninhahiled ; the ])Co])le oecnpying the others wore 
black cloaks, which were girt about the w aist and 
reached to their ankles: they walked about with 
sticks in their hands, and their beards wine as 
long as those of goats. 'They led a pastoral and 
wandering life. He c.xjiressly mentions their mines 
both of tin and lead, and these metals, he adds, 
along with skins, they give to the foreign merehants 
who resort to them in exchange for earthenware, 
salt, and articles of bronze. 

We may here observe that the gcograjiher Dio¬ 
nysius Periegetes gives the name of the Isles of the 
Hesperides to the native country of tin, and says 
that these isles, which he seems to place in the 
neighbourhood of Britain, arc inhabiled by the 
wealthy descendants of the famous Iberians. It is 
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i'cmiiiliiil>l(‘ that Diodorus Siotilus (IcscTlhos the 
('clliiu'naus, or Cidts of Spaiu, ns (‘lotlu'd ii 
liliicl; amt slmj't’y clonks, iiiiule of a wool reseiiihliiii' 
Ihc hail of ^uats, thus )tsin^ nliiiostthc sutiic U'rius 
w liu'h Strabo employs to describe the dicss of the 
people of the Cassiterides. The chief island of the 
Scdly oroiip is called Silura by Soliiius ; and per¬ 
haps the original occupants of these isles were the 
same Silurcs who arc stated to have afterwards in¬ 
habited South Wales, anil whosi' ]iersonal apjiear- 
aiiee, it may be rememliereil,'raeitiis has expressly 
noted as betokening a S]iamsb origin. 

It was undoubtedly through the extended coni- 
nieicial connexions ol the Pluenicians, that the me¬ 
tallic jiroducts of Britain were first distributed over 
tlie civilized word. A regular market appears to 
hall' been toiiiid lor them by these enterprising 
liallickias in some of the most remote parts of the 
earlii. Both Pliny and Arrian have recorded their 
cxpoit In India, where the t'oniier writer sa\s they 
were wont to lie exchanged for precious stones and 
peails. It IS probable that this eoinmerce was at 
"lie lime earned on, in part at least, tliroiigli the 
niedniin ot the more aiietciit Paliinra, or 'radnior 
ol tile Desert, as it was then called, which is said 
to !ia\e been foiinded by Solomon a thoiisuiid years 
betoie oiii eia.* 

The 1‘liienieians, and tliiir colonists settled in 
.'Vinca and the soiilli ol Spam, apjiear to liaye re¬ 
tained l(,i a long period the exclusive possession of 
the Ir.ide w lib Ihc British islands, even the situa¬ 
tion ot which lliev contrived to kee]! eonceaU'd from 
all otlur nations. It ap|)ears from Herodotus, 
tlial, III bis time, about four centuries and a halt 
betoie tile birth ot (Ihrist, altlioiigh tm was known 
to (‘ome fioiii ceitiiiii islaiiils winch, on that ac- 
Oouiil,weiil by the name of the f'assili rules, or Tin 
Isles, yet all that was known of their situation was, 
that they lay somewhere in the uorlli or north-west 
ol I’.urope, It IS getierally sinnioscd that the first 
(Ireek navigator who penetrated into the seas in 
this jiarl of the world was Pytlieas of Marseilles, 
who IS said to have llonrished about a hiuulied 
years after the time of Herodotus. Prom tliis 
eeiehrated coliniy of Marseilles something of the 
(beck rivilization seems early to have radiated to 
a eoiisiderahle distance over tlic siimiinuliiig 
regions; hut wliether tliere ever was any direct 
intercourse hetween Marseilles and Britain we arc 
not inlormed. The only accounts of the trade 
who'll have come down to us, re}ireseut it as 
carried on through the nitdium of certain ports on 
lh(' coast ol Gaul, nearest to our island ; and we 
are prohahly to tmderslimd tliat the sliijis and 
traders helonged, not to Marseilles, hut to these 
native Gallic towns. I’roln tlio north-west coast of 
Gaul, the tin and lead seem to have been for a long 

• Seo ill Miuivire'B Indian Anti<iiiilics, \ol vi. ]>)) u " Dis- 

'iorlntimi on the (htinriu'ico ( arrii'd tm invcij iimiote hy llif 
I’litfiiicmus, f.iiihacinianH, mid (heck'v .'a ili» Uii* Huti'.h Islamls, 
liir till'll anciciit'■Inph* of tin. and on llu'ir liuiti'i of that 

ooinmtithl^ with tliose of the Indiiui ('onti^pnl; tlio wliolc courirnH'd 
hy exti .u U from the Iiiiatilutos of Mrnn, &c ” 'I'lio oxlraois fi(>m 
tin* InstitutuH of Menu, howcvei, hardly tloHcivo this foiiu.ii au- 
iiouncftnont; and tho essay, nUo^el^^t*r, ts, kkc everjUimj,'eUo of 
this unthor’u, a very wordy jicifoinjauce. 
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time tniiisiiorled across the country to Alarscillos, 
by land-carriage. 

Strain) relates, on the luilhnrity of Piilybms, ihiit 
wlien Seipio Afriellmis the vuuuger made ini|inrv 
respecting the tin islands of the, iieuiile of IVIa?- 
seillcs, they professed to he folidly igiimimt of 
where they lay. prom this wP must infn, eiihei 
that »lie Massiliajis had adopted tlie ]iohey of llu 
C'artliaginians with regard *ti» the navigation tc 
till ‘s(‘ ibjcs, tuid stvuliotisly ctnu'caluil wjinl llu'v 
knew of tliriii, nr, uiuit imnT tlial tlit y 

nuilly know notliinu: tif tlio (‘ountries IVoni which 
thtii tin carno, tho trade lioinu;, m tad, omTiod nn, 
as wo have jnst yu])]>nso<l, through tlu' niodmiii ot 
tho morohants of tho iiurtli-wost roast of Gan}. 
Tho Romans, according to tlio aooonni ^ivon lo>j 
Strabo in anothiT ])huT, liad made manv*on«loavouTH 
to disoovor tlio route to those mvstonous isles, (‘Viai 
while llio trade was still in tho oxolusivo ]iussossion 
of tlio Cartha^nnians. Ho lolatos, tliut, on one 
occasion, tho master of a ('artliacinian vessel tind- 
111 ”' liimst'lf ]uirsnod, wliilo on his w'ay totiioCnssi- 
loriiios, by oiu' wlioiii the Romans bad a|>|)ointod to 
viali'h him, ])iirt)osoly ran his vossid aLironnd ; and 
tluis, nlthouiih ho saved Ins Ido, sacrdicod Ins 
oar^'o, the value of which,.however, was U‘|mye<l to 
him, on his leliirn home, out of the ]mhlie In'^isnrv 
Rut th(“ Romans, he adds, at leiis^th suecirded in 
diseovenim; tile islands, and tteltin^" i!ie tmliade, 
or at leas! a jiart of it, into then own hands? As 
Stiabo died a d. 25, this rnmnuTCial intercourse of 
llu‘ Romans with the sonth-wesl of IRalain ’must 
have haiLi' preceded the invasion ot tlu'south-easleni 
])aT'l ot the eonntry hy Claudius, and may vitv pos¬ 
sibly liave jireceded even the earlier invasion hy 
(Jni'Sfir. ft is remarkahle that Strabo does not 
sjieak of ii as liavini; been a consefpieuee of, or in 
anv deuro(‘ eounecled with the last-mentioned event 
fie c:i\i>, that some time after its commeneeinetil, a 
viiyiige was made tii the ishiiid by a Riiniaii niivi- 
galiir Ilf till' iiiime of Ptilihus (h'assiis, wlm, liiiding 
the iiihahilaiits iif a paeilie dis]iositioii, and also 
liiiid of iiavigalioii, gave them suiiie iiistruetioiis, as 
the words seem to imply, for earrymg it on upon a 
larger scale. This passage has attracted less iitten- 
lioii than It would seem to deserve; for, if the Cas¬ 
siterides he, as is generally siijiposed, the .Seilly 
islands, we have here the first notice of any coin- 
niereial intercourse carried on with Britain liy the 
Uomiiiis, mid a noliee which must refer to a date 
eoiisiderably earlier than that at which it is visually 
assumcil that, the country lirst began to he resoiled 
to hy that jieople. • 

"We are inclined to believe, however, tliiit the 
Irade of the Roniuns with the Ciissilerides was en¬ 
tirely eoiilincd to their colonial setllenienls in the 
south of Gaul. Of these the city of Narhoiine, 
situated ahon| as far to the we.st of the moiilli of the 
Rhone us the Greek city of MysciIIcs stood to llie 
east of it, was the chief, as well us one of the 
oldest, having been liitmded* iiliout the veiiri). f:. 
120. The historian Diodorus .Sieuliis, who was 
eouteniporury with Julius Catsur, has given us au 
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account of the mamiev in wliicli tlie^radc Letwcou 
Hritain and Gaul was carried'on in liis day, wliidi, 
althougli it docs not (expressly mention the jHirtici- 
jjfilion of cilliiT the Komnns or any of their colo¬ 
nies, at least shows that the Cassiterides and the 
isliind of Hritain had heconic lictter known than 
lliev wiTea hundred years liefore in the tunc yif tlio 
younger Scijiio. D/odorus inentiilns till! e\]iedition 
of C.'csar, of \vhich he promises a detailed account 
in a parlhif lus history now unfortunately vosl; hut 
he tells us a !!;ood ' many things respecting the 
island, the knowledge of which could not have heen 
obtained through that expeilitiiin. We must, there¬ 
fore, suppose that he derived liis information either 
Jhroiigh an intereiuirse with the country which liiid 
arisen auhstc|uent to and in conseiiiicnce of Ciesar’s 
attcmiit, or, as is much more probable, fioin the 
accounts of those by whom the soufli-western coast 
had been visited long before. Indeed, various 
facts concur to show that, however ignorant of Hri- 
taiii Cicsar himself may have been when he.first 
meditated his invasion, a good deal was even then 
known ithoiit it by those of the Greeks and Ro- 
imiiis, who were curious in such inquiries. Giesar 
notices the fact of tin, or white lead, as he calls it, 
being fnmd in the country; hut he eironcously 
])laces the stores of this mineral in the interior (in 
iiii'ihjri riinri\ / ri/ionihii.',), probably Iroin finding 
Unit ).hev lay a great distance from the roast at 
which lie landed; and he does mil seem to have 
anv suspicion that this was really the famous Land 
of Till, the secret of whose sitnatioii had heen long 
guarded with such jealous care liy its first disco¬ 
verers, and which his own eoimlrvmeii had made 
so many an.xious endeavour- to find out. Hut a 
centiirv and a liidf hefore Holy bins, as he tells us 
himself, had intended to write respecting Britain; 
and Strahii mfirms us tliat the great historian had 
actually composed a treatise on the subject of the 
British islands, and the mode of preparing tin. 
His attention liad prohahlv heen drawn to the 
in.attcr by the inquiries of Ins friend Scipio; for 
Hol\bins, as is well known, was the companion of 
that celebrated general, in several of liis military 
c.xpeihtions and other journeys. No doubt, although 
the people of Marseilles were unwilling or unable 
to witisl'y the curiosity of the travellers, they ob¬ 
tained the iiilbniiatioii they wanted from some 
otlier quarter. * And in the title of this lost trea 

* raindeii lins lien- liiinsolf in a manner ginjjnlarly con- 

trastiiiff w^tli his cnsloiniiry, and, it may be justly uddi'd, rliaracter- 
istic Hfcurai-y l irst. in outer to jtroyf " that it was lulu before iho 
name <>| ilie Itritoiis nas bcaril ol by the (ireeks and Ktimans," lio 
qiiuti's a paskai')’ bt>m I\iK)>uih, \y]iich in the orif^itiit) only iiri|)lies 
triat It w.iH doubtful whether tlie north ot V;uro|>e was entnely en- 
conifuissed by the sen. but wliieh he renderi? as if it asserted tiiat 
nothin;' wasknoltii ofKurope to the norih of M.irseillfh and Nar 
bonne at all rolybius has, in fact, himself (h'sei ibed many parts of 
CtHul to the north of these to«Tis. Next he makes llu* historian to 
have been the fi leml, not of the > ourik'ei, but of the elder Afi lean us, 
ninl to ha\e tra\ellcd over laiiope not about n o. 150, but years 
liel'oie (dirist liven if lie had been the contempbiuiy of the oider^ 
Scit>io. lilts would be a mot itrous mistake. The whoie of llnKpassa "0 
in Cannleii, however (it is in his chapter on tlio Manners of ihi‘ Jln- 
toas), isoiiposed to his own opinions u'- expressed in ottiei paitsofhis 
work. Tilt* authoritv of Festus Avienii^, wliioh he here di'-cUiins, he 
elsowheic makes use of verv fieeiy (see his eha]>ter on the Scilly 
isl inds, at the end of llie itrilnrinia). And w lieieas he eonteuds 
heie that lliitain liad never been heard of by tlie Ureeks till a com- 
paiatively icccnt UalCi he lias a few jmgcs before a long urgumeoi to 


[Book 1. 

tise of Holyhius, as quoted by Strabo, it is im- 
jKirtaiit to remark, that we find the tin country dis- 
iiiictly recognized as hemg tlie British islands, the 
vague or ambiguous name of the Cassiterides licing 
droiqied It is so, likewise, in the account given by 
Diodiirus. That wriler observes that the jieiqile of 
the jmimoiitory of Beleruim (the Bolerivim oi Pto¬ 
lemy, and our present Land’s Lnd) were much 
more civilized than the other British nations, in 
consequence of their intoreiiurse with tlie great 
number of foreign tiaderswho resorted thither from 
all parts, 'I’his statement, written subsequently to 
Caesar’s exjuidilion, warrants us in receiving tluit 
wrllir’s asserlmn us to tlie, superior refinement of 
the iiihahilants nfKent, a.s true only iii a restricled 
souse. Ill fact, theie were two points on the coast 
of the island separated by a long distance from 
each other, at which the same cause, a eiaisidi r- 
ahle foreign commerce and frequent intercouise 
with strangers, had produced the same natural 
cfl'i'i't Diodorus goes on to descrihe the rmiiim r 
ill whieh these aneient inhahltants of Coiiiwidl 
prepared the tin which thev ('.\|iorli'd. To ibis 
]iart of his description we shall aflcrwanls ha\c 
occasion to advert. After the tin has been 
leliued and cast into ingots, he savs, tliey enn- 
vcv it in wheeled carriages over a space winch 
is dry at low water, to a ni'ighhininiig island, w Inch 
IS called Ictis; anil hcic thclorcign mcichaiits ])Ur- 
chasc il, and transport it in their sliqts to ihe cnast 
of Gaul. The Ictis of Diodorus has, by tiic majo¬ 
rity of recent writers, heen as.suiiied to he the Lie 
of Wight, the llcctis of Ptolcmv, and the Vcctis 
or Vecta of some of the Latin writers. But tins 
seems to us altogether an unteiiahlc siqiposilioii. 
It is impossible to hclicve either that Diodorus 
would call the Isle of W'ight an island in the neigli- 
hmirhood of the promontory of Bolerinm, seeing 
that it is distant from that jmimonfory about 200 
miles, or tliat the people of Bolerinm, instead of 
carrying down their tin to tlieir own coast, would 
make a practice of traiisiwrtlng it by land carriage 
to so remote a point. Least of all is it possilile to 
conceive how a journey eonld he acfniiiplished by 
wheeled carriages from the Land’s End to tlie Isle 
of Wiglit over the sands which were left dry at low 
water, as Diodorus says was the case. There can 
he no doubt whatever that Ictis was one of the 
Seilly isles, between which group and the extremity 
of Cornwall a long reef of rock still extends, ))art 
of w'hicli appears, from ancient documents, to have 
formed part of the m’ain laud at a comparatively 
recent date, and whicli there is no improhahility in 
supposing may have atforded a dry passage the 
whole way in the times ^f which Diodorus writes. 
The encroachments of the sea have unquestionably 
clFecteil extensive cliaiigcs in that part of the Bri¬ 
tish coast, and at a very remote jicriod it is evi¬ 
dent from present appearances, as well as from 

irovH that jt must havf tion known " to tlio mogt nnf.'h*n< of tlie 
in*(!ki4.'‘ In Ibc saniH chapiter (on the Nume of Hritain) be quotes 
a ji.issa^'e from Pliny, in wliieli tli.it viiiiri obaraclenres the ixlaixl 
as famous in the wnliiigB (or wconU, aa it may be tmiHlatctl) of the 
Greeks and Uomans—elaraGiweis nostiisqne moniimenlis/’ 
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Chap. IV.] 

facts well iittcsted liy records imd tradition, tliat the 
distance between tlie Scdly isles and the inam land 
ninst have been very imicli loss than it now is. 
“ It doth appear yet by good record,” says a writer 
of tlie latter part of the sixteenth century, “ that 
whereas now there, is a grciit distance between the 
.S\|lan Isles and point of the Land’s End, there 
w as of late years to speak of scarcely a hrookc or 
dram of one, fathom water between them, if so 
iniieh, as by those evidences appc.areth that arc 
vet to lie seen in the lands of the lord and chief 
owner of those isles,”* Some of the islands 
even may have been submerged in the long course 
of \cars that has elapsed since the letis was the 
mart of the tin trade; and the numerous group of 
islets which we now sec may very possibly he only 
I he relics left tdiiive, water of the much smaller 
number, of a considerable si/.e, which are described 
as I'onnmg the ancient Cassiterides. It may he 
added that if the south-west coast of Brittany, 
where the maritime nation of thcA^eneli dwelt, was, 
as seems most probable, the part of the continent 
Ironi which the tin shijis sailed, the Isle of Alright 
was as much out of their way as of that of the 
people of Itolermni. The shortesi and most direct 
vovaae hr the merchants of A'annes was right 
acro-s lo the very ])oint of the British coast where 
the tin mines weie. It appears to us to admit of 
hllle doubt that the letis of Diodonis is the same 
island which, on the authority of the old flrcek 
historian, Tinireus, is mentioneil by I’liny itniler 
the name of Mielis, anil stated to he six days’ sail 
ijiii'dril (iii/i'oi viii) from Britain (which length of 
navigation, however, the Britons aecompllshed in 
their wicker boats), and to he that in which the tin 
was produeed. It nmsl no doubt have taken fully 
the sjiaee, of lime here, mentioned to get to the 
Scdly isles from the more distant parts even of the 
smith coast of Britain. 

Diodorus goes on to infoim us that the foreign 
inerehimts, after having purchased the, tin at the 
Isle of letis, and conveyed it across the sea to the 
op))osite coast of (Jiiul, were then wont to send it 
overland to the mouth of the Rhone, an operation 
which consumed thirty days. At the mouth of the 
Rhone it w.as no doubt jiurchased by the merchants 
of Marseilles, and at a later period also by their 
rivals of Narhonne, if we are not rather to suppose, 
that the Gallic, traders who brought it from Britain 
were merely their agents. Ca'sar, however, cx- 
prcisly iufonus us that the AYueti, who occupied a 
part of the present Bretagne, had many ships of 
their own, in which they were aecustomed to make 
voyages to Britain. Emm the two great emporia 
in the south of Franco the commodity was difi'uscd 
over all other parts of the'earth, as it had heeu at 
im earlier period from Cadiz and the other Fhce- 
iiician colonics on the south coast of Spain. 

It appears from Strabo, however, that the operose 
and tedious mode of conveyance by land carriage 
from thj coast of Brittany to tl^ gnlf of Lyons was 
eventually abandoned for other routes, in which 
* llurricou*! Description oibEngland, b. iii, c. 7> 


some advantage conld he taken of the naliirid means 
of traiisportatiAiu atfnrded by the coimtrv. By one 
of these, the British goods being lironghi to the 
mouth of the Seine; in Normandy, were sent ni> 
that river as far as it w»s navigable, and then, 
being carried on horses a short distance overland, 
were transinitled for the remaiiitler of the way down 
the Riione, and aUerwards iilong the coast to Niir- 
homie and Marseilles. It is 'lisohahlc enough that 
flic Isle of AVight, which is opposite Ui tlip mouth 
of the Seme, may have been useik the mart of 
the British trade in this navigation, for w’hich pur¬ 
pose it was also well adajited, as lying ahiiut mid¬ 
way between Cornwall and Kent, and being there¬ 
fore more conveniently situated than any other sjiot 
both for the su])]ily of the whole lino of coast willt. 
foreign commiiilities, and for the expor* of native, 
]>ro(hice. AATien the route we are now deserihing 
came to he adopted for the British trade generally, 
even a portion of the tin of Cornwall may have 
found its way to this eontral depot. But even after 
land carriage enme to he displaced by river navi¬ 
gation, a large portion of the British trade still eon- 
tinned to he earried on from the west coast of Gaul, 
through the medium holh of the Loiie and the 
Garomie. The Loire seems to have been taken 
advantage of chiefly to convey the cxporls. from 
Narhonne and Marseilles down to the sea-eoast 
after they had been brought by hind across llio 
eiinntry from Lvons, to w hich point Ihev had* been 
sent nji by the Rhone. The Garonne was used for 
the eonveyaiiee to the south of Fraiiec of British 
jmidiiee, which was sent ii]! that rivi v as far as it 
was iiavigahle, and ihenee earried to its deslination 
over land. 

This is nearly all that is known respecting the 
eoimnereial intiTeonrse, of Britain with other parts 
of the world before the emmtry became a jirovinre 
of the Roman empire. The Irallie hoth with Car¬ 
thage and the I’htrnieian eohinies in the south of 
Spam had of course ceased long before C.Tsar’s 
invasion; at that date the only direct trade of the 
island was with the wesUTii and north-western 
coasts of Gaul, from the Garonne as far probably 
as lo the Rhine ; for, in addition to the jiassagc of 
commodities, as just explained, tu and Inim I’ro- 
veiiee, the Belgie, colonists, who now occupied so 
large a jiortion of the maritime districts in the 
south of Britain, appear also from their hrst settle¬ 
ment to have kejit nji an active interconric with 
their original seats on the continent, which stretched 
to the last-mentioned riviT. The British, hue of 
communication, on the other Innitl, may he pre¬ 
sumed to have cxGndcd from the Land’s Fiid to 
the mouth of the Thames ; though it was prohahly 
only at two or three ])(iiiits in the course, of that 
long distance that the cont’neiitul vessels were in 
the habit of touching. There is no evidence that 
any of the vessels in which the trade with the con¬ 
tinent was e.arried on helongefl to Britain. The 
island in those days seems ofily to have been re¬ 
sorted to by strangers as the native ]>lacc of certain 
valuable commodities, and to have maintained little 
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or no IntcroliiiiiKP of visits with foroijfn slum’s 
Even from tliis imperfect inU’rroorse with the rest 
of the worlil, however, the inhahitaiils of all this 
[ine of coast must have been enaliled to keep ti|i, as 
we are assured thev did,% very eousiderahly hiyher 
dei;ree of eivili/.iitio,u than would he found ainoiiif 
the haek-woodsmeu hevoud them. It is to he re¬ 
membered that no sipall amount of the eommereial 
spirit iiiiiy exist in a eouniTy which luuiiitaiiis no 
iiiteieoUL-e b lib foreiituers I'xe.ept ill ils oavii ports. 
’’J’lie sitiiatioii' ,f'I5riti).iii in this respect, two thousand 
years airo, iiiav he likened indeed to that of Spitz- 
heryeii or New Zealand at |ireseiil; hut the same 
peeiiliaritv, which at first siehl seems to us so re- 
markahle and so umiatural, eharaelerizes the ereat 
'coniinerciaj eiu]iire of China. There the national 
custoius and the institutions of the yovernnieiit have 
done their utmost to discourage and restrain the 
spirit of commercial enterprise; hut that spirit is 
ail essential ]iarl of the social principle, and as such 
is luiextiiiguiahahle wherever the iiiimulahle cir- 
eunistaiii'es of physical situation are not adverse to 
Its development. Hcnee, nllliough their laws and 
traditioiiarv morality have operated with so much 
elfeet as to preeriit the ]K'ople of China from ]iusli- 
ing to anv extent what iua\ he ealli’d an aggressive 
eoiiinieree, that is to say, from seeking'' iiiaikets 
for their commodities in foreign eouiilries, these 
adverse influences have not been alih' so iar to 
overcome the natural iueeutives arising out of their 
gcographieid jiositioii as to induce them to refrain 
eipially from what we may call admissive eoni- 
nieree, or indeed to be other than very eager fol¬ 
lowers of it. The ease of the early Britons iiiav 
have been somewhat similar. The genius of most 
of the Oriental religions seems to liave heeu opposed 
III fmeigii intercourse of every kind, the prohiluliou 
or systematic diseouragemeiit oi which the priests 
douhdcss regarded as one of tlieir most imporlaul 
secuiities for the ])reservation of their iiifltieoee ami 
aotlioritv ; and very jiroliiihlv soeli may also have 
hern the spirit of the Celtic or Druiiheal riligioii. 
It IS reuiarkalih’, at least, that the well-asrertained 
Celtic tribes of Fatrope, though distrihuted for the 
most |iart along the sea-eiiasl, have never exliihited 
any striking aptitude either for navigation or for 
aiiv employment in eniuiexion with the sea. 

The most particular aeeouiit of the cxjiorts and 
im])orts constituting the most aiieieiit British trade 
IS tbat quoted above from Strabo, and it is jirobalily 
not very complete. It only adds the single article 
of skiiB to the tin and lead meiitioiied by I’estos 
Avieiius and otlrers. It is ]irol)ahU', however, that 
the Ishuul was known fur a few other jiroduets 
besides thcse,.even before the first Roman invasion. 
C,Tsar expressly mentions iron as found, althong'h 
in small quantities, in the maritime districts. .And 
it appears from some passages in the Ijctters ofi 
Cicero, that the fa^ue of the British W'ar-ehariols 
had already readied Rome. AVritiug to Trehatius, 
while the latter was here with Ctesar, n.e. .AS, after 
observing that he hears Britain yielded neither 
gold nor silver, the orator playftilly c.xborts his 


friend to get hold of one of the esseda of the island, 
and make his way back to them at Rome with Ins 
best speed. In aiiotlier epistle be eautioiis Tre- 
hatiiis to take care that be be not snatebed up and 
carried oil'before be knows wlierc be is, by some 
driver of iiiie v)f these rapid vdiieles. Slriibo’s 
neeouiit of Ihe foreign euiumodities impiirted into 
Britain in tbnsc days is, that they ennsisted of 
eartbcnwarc, salt, and articles uf bruiize, wbidi last 
expression is luidoubtedly In he imderstood as 
meaning not mere toys, hut artides of use, in Ihe 
fahriration of which bronze, as we have explained 
above, was the great material made use of in early 
times. Ciesar also testilies that all Ihe bronze 
made use of by the Britons was ohiaiiied from 
abroad. The metal, however, as we shall pieseiilly 
have oeeiision to show, was prohahly nn|ioited to 
some extent in ingots or masses, as well as in ma- 
mifaetnred articles. Much of the hroii/e whii'li 
was thus brought to them, whether in hmqis of 
metal, or in the sliape of wea|«ins ol war and olhi i 
necessary or useful articles, had no doolit been 
formed hv the aid of their own tin Niitherihe 
Britons themselves, nor any of the foieigiiers who 
traded with tlieiii at this eaily |ieiiod, appear lo 
have hern aware of the ahniidaiil stores ol copper 
which the island is now known to eonlain. Indeed 
the British eiqiper-mlnes liave only heiai wrong],I 
(o any eonsidi’iahie extent ill very leeeiit limes. 

Having thus eolleeted and arranged the lew Iml 
interesting facts that have been ]ii'eserved rel.iling 
to the earliest mterehaiige of their own eiiniiiioihhes 
for those of liiriagn parts, earned on hv the aocieiil 
Britons, we now pioei'cd to lake a snivev, as fai as 
our seanty sources of loformiilion enable ns In do, 
of the diU’ereiit arts of life wliieh a|i|H in to have 
been kiiuwii and practised among theinsehes. 

We begin wilh llieir modes of cihlaoiiiig siih- 
sisleiiee. The eonnliy, as has alreadv appealed, is 
presented In m, when the. first light iif hislor\ 
dawns iqion it, as iiihahiled by a mixed race of 
people, divided into many tribes, varying more nr 
less frnm each nlher in dress, enslmns, and ae- 
qnirements; those situated fartliest from tlie siailh 
coast being the rnde.st in their manner of life, and 
the most defieioiit in general informatiiai. 'I'lii’se, 
us we are informed by Ctesar, never sowed their 
land, hut followed the primitive eallings of the 
hooter and the herdsman, clad In the skins, niid 
living upon the llesh and the milk of their iineks 
and herds, and the spoils of the ehasc, which wa'S al 
once their sport and tlieir occnpatioii. Although 
they had ahniidaiice of milk, however, some of the 
Britons, aceording to Strabo, were igiioraot of the 
art of making ehcese ; and it is asserted by Xiphi- 
limis, that none of them'ever tasted fish, although 
they had multitudes in their lakes and rivers; Iml 
whctlicT frnm an ignorance of the art of fishing, or 
from some religious or other prejndieo, does not 
iqipear. Ctesar, who says notiiing of this, states 
that they thought iE wrong to eat either the hare, 
the cdiimion fowl, or the goose, althimgh they 
reared tliese animals fSr pleasure. The limits of 
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II'lrl Stone, Cornwai.l. —From Kiiij’'b ^^unimonta Aniiqua. 


were inarki’it ns in tlic jmtrinrchal times, 
U'cnTdt’d 111 tlie Seri|iUiifs, liy Inline, upright, 
single Slones, luiiiilieis nt wliieh lire still to he 
Imnnl all over the kingilom, and are known hy the 
names of hoar or hare stones (/. e. literally border 
or honndary stones) in England, and niacn hir 
or inenni g\v\r in Wales.'* 

'J he southern Irihes inhahiting the coasts of the 
lintisii ehaiinel, and niori' iiarlieularly tlic Canlii 
or people of Kent, are distinguislicd by Coesar as 
reseinidnig in habits and manners the Belgic 
(hulls, their opposite neighhonrs and kinsmen. 
They possessed the slime knowledge of agrienltnre, 
anil, aeeoidiiig to I’lmv, were not only acnuainted 
with the modes of manuring the soil in use mother 
eoimtries, but practised one jieeuliar to ihciiiselves 
and the (hulls. This was tlie niiplieation of marl 
to lliat purpose ; and oig white chalky i-ort is men¬ 
tioned, the elleets of which had been found to eon- 
tinne eighty years; “ no man,” it is added, 

“ having yet been known to have manured the 
same field twice in his lifetime.” Of the British 
instnimeuts, and methods of ])loughing, sowing, 
tn*l reaping, we have, no information; but they 
were jirobnbly the same as in Belgium and Gaul, 
and little difl'ercnt from those usctl in Italy at that 
period. 

To the flail the Britons aiipear to have been 
strangers; for l)iodorns*Sicuhis tells us they had 
granaries or subterranean chambers, in which they 
housed their corn in the car, beating out no more 
than they required for the day; then, drying and 
bruising the grain, thev made a kind of food of it 
for immediate use. Some veitigcs of this ancient | 

• Men bars in Arnuiric is a bound stone. Stte on lljis eiibiecl a 
learned and higlily mrioiis letter by^ihe lato William Hamper, Esti-, 
F.S A., Ill the 2&tii vol, of tlitj Archteologia.' 
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practice were remaining' not long ago in the west¬ 
ern isles of Seothnul. “It is called iira^ldcn” 
says Martin, “ from the Irish word (jind, which 
signifies ijvick. A woiiiiui, sitting down, takes a 
handful of corn, holding it hy the stalks in her left 
hand, and then sets fire to the ears, which are jire- 
seiilly ill a llamc; she has a stick in her right 
hand, which she manages very dexterously, heat- 
iiig off the grain at the very instant when the husk 
is ipiite hunil; for, if she miss of that, she must 
use the kiln; hut e.\)ierieuee has taught tlicm this 
art to jierfcclioii. The corn may he so dressed, 
wiimowcd, ground, and baked within an hour.”* 



Cahriohhii.i., in thk Coi kty ok Cork. 

Dt'bcnption of the Western Iislee of Scotland, p, 204. 
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I'l.A N OF ClI \MliEliS ON' ■\ r \I! M TVVF I Vf ,M [I,F s F UOM T’ M t.YIIE> PON. 




<'F CUVMlir.n'' At liAt.l-YllhNDON. 



Sevpral fuBloirniioini ciues Avcn' di-CDVOrcd in 
t 82 il, im a fa 7 'iii naiiicil (iairaiiiT-, in l!u' paiinli ol' 
Carmalilnll, aljiail liinc link's cast nl Onrk, pcr- 
fi'i'tli ('ciin'S|)oililiii" 'Vitli till' ilr'('ri|ifiiiiis nf Diii- 
liiiiiis and 'i'uciliis, tlie laltcr iirwlmni iiu'iitinns tlir 
CMsIcnn' III’ a siniilar prarliro iinioim>t the ancient 
Oeinians. Tlicv were titiialcd within a ciicnlar 
iiitrcnciniu'iit, ciinininidy lad iiniiin|ii'rly called a 
.Danish I'nrl.. Tlicv consisted ol’ ti\i' elianilieis of 
an inal or eireidar fonii almut seven or eielit leet 
caeli in diaiiietei, eonniimiicatino with each olliei hy 
narrow ))assaa;cs. A eonsideralile ijuantity ol eliar- 
fOld IMIS found in lliein, and the frayyinents of a 
qncrii or Inmd-inilk* .More viere suhse(|ucnlly 
(liseovered in oflier parts of tlie sontli of Ireland, 
(liffernnr only from the ahove in their lielniy lined 
with stone ;t and some are, still reinainiiif; in the 
western isles of Seollandi and in (iirnwall.§ 'I'he 
pits near (frayford and at Favcrsliain in Kent, ill 
'J'llhnry in Essex., and at Royston in IJertfordshire, 
are also presumed to have keen made for or ajipro- 
priated to that jiiirpose. || Of itardeiiinfi Stiaho 
exjiressly states that some of the. Rritoiis knew 
nothing, any more than others did of ayricnlture; 
and we have no notices of any fruits or gulden ^ 

If 

• Arr.liB*oloc5a,\'ol. xxili p 70- 
i 11)1*1 ]). Hi'. c 

i M.irlinV I)(’'i(‘ription, p 1.')!. 

^ Auli<imltr'x (jf Coi inv.'ill, p 2!'2-3. 

jj Viili' (Jonah’s Adiiilmria lo <'.imilmi'a Hut , vol i p. 311 , 
•\i)l lip. 41 Hiislcti’s lli't i>l Kent, M)l i p. ill 1, ami vol. li p.7l7. 
iuitl King’s .Miuimicuta Autiqn.i, \ol. i. 


vegctaldes eultivated in the eoiintry Itcforc its snh- 
jngation hy tlie Romans. 

With regard to the houses of the Rrilons, at the 
period of the Roman invasion, we have llie testi¬ 
mony of Ciesar, that on the southern coast, wheie 
they were innnerons, they were nearly of the same 
description with those of the Gauls Diodorus 
Siculus calls them wretched cottages, eonsinieled 
of wood, mid covered with straw; and those of 
(jfanl are ilcscrihcd hy Siraho as heiiig constructed 
of poles and wattled work, in the hum of a circle, 
with lofty, tapering, or jiointed rools. Ke|iresenta- 
tions of the. Gaulish houses occur on the Anionuie 
eolunin, agreeing suHlciently uith the di'seriplion 
of Straho, but the roofs are in eeiieral dinned. 



They all have one or more lofty arched entrances; 
but irom want ot skill in the artist., they certainly 
appear, as a niodern writer has remaiked, more 
like the large tin ciuiistcrs set up as signs by 
gi-oeers, than habitable buildings.* At Grims- 
pound, Devonshire,t in the, island of Anglesey,! 
and in many other ]iarls of the United Kingdom, 
vestiges are to be seen of stone foundations and 
walls, apparently of circular houses. Near 
Glum Castle, in Cornwall, are' several (Uapidated 
walls of circular buddings, the foundidions de¬ 
tached from each other,. an*l consisting of large 
stones piled together without mortar: each hut 
measures from ten to twenty feet in diameter, and 

• Vtilc nlfo Kinsr'e Afunimenta Anliijua, vol. i. |i 1)2, for Aii'iiotlo 
jopri'sentnit a Wei'li pig-styo, miiiibcin olAviiicli orrur iii tli(* rifi;rli- 
liiiiirliood Ilf l.hindtin', and have lien snpposi’*! to liato bpcn built ni 
imil.iliou ol till- ancient Liilisb li<ms,p> Howfvfi nnro^TKifd liio 
noHon. Ih.'u* can bi‘bnl ontt upmion ol tlioii iiccnrdallcc in hliapc to 
tbo'-c dc-enbed by ."'li.tlio. 

•f- I/V.-tou'K Hid.rccvi. * 

} Uoulaiid’s Mona Aiiliinia, pp. 88,89. 
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liii'' I! (liionMtv with :ni uprii’lit slonc nr iiiinl) on 
luu li sidf. TIk'ic is no iijipciirauce ot c1uiuik'}s 
oi w iiidows ^ 

TIua lunl iiotliniif ai)iouij;st tlioni iiiisworiiii; to 
llic loiiiiJin idca^ of a city or town. “ W’hat the 
Ih i1oii> call a town,” savs C'a‘sai\ “ ib a tract ol 
\\oo(l\ coiiiiln, MiiTonndcil hy a vallum (or hii^h 
hank) and a ditch lot the seeunU of' theiuscUcs 
and I attic ayamst the incursions ol their enemies;” 
and Slraho observes, “'fhe forests of the Britons 
me tln'ir cities; for, when they have inelosed avery 
larec eiretiit witli hdled trees, they build within it 
liouses for themselves and ho\cl^ for tlndr eatlle. 
'I'lioe huildiiiLts ttre very slight, and not desiyuied 
lor loii^ duration.” What (’a‘sar c alls a vallum 
and (hlcli is e.vpressed in Welsh by the words 
enc/-and dm or dinas; the same with the Gaelic 
dim. Tlie caer is gcnerallv fonnd to consist of a 
snic,le vallum and ditch. Such is the circulai in- 
ireiicdnueut calk'd Cacr Mnrus, in the parish of 
(.h'llan, county of Cardigan. The dun, din, or 
dimes was a more iinportant work, and generally 
crested hkc a fortress some very commanding 
situation. The Cattertlmns in Angusshire, Scot¬ 
land, are nosta of great strength. The mountain 
on w'liich^fhey stand is bifurcateil with n forlre.9s 
on each peak, the higher called the White, the 
other the lilack Catterthun. The white is of an 
oval form, and made of a stupondous dike of loose 
white stones, whose conve.xity from the base 
within to that wdthout is 122 feet. On the outside 
ot a hollow made hy the disposition of the stones, 
is a ranrpHit suiTOuading the w^iole, at the base of 

• Hoilii^ic. notion’s Arcliitcctnrut Anliqiulies, li, p. 57. Aiclia^- 
olugia, %d 1. xxii. p. aOO.rtUil ApiHjudix. 


wlmdi IS a dec]) dileh, and below that, ahoyf ]()() 
yards, aie vestiges of another that went round llu' 
hill. The arc'a within llu* ston\ inoiiiid is flat : 
the gieatest exlei.l of the o\al is -J.'JO feel , the 
transverse line is 200. Near the east side is the 
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fouiuliition of a vcol!m£!;iiliir buildiii", mill on most 
jiarts are the I'ouiKlatioiis of lOhovs, small and cir¬ 
cular. Tlicre IS also a liollow, now almost filled 
wjtli stones, winch was once' the well of the 
jilacc.* 

The towns of the warlike Britons were all, in 
fact, nnl'larv posts; and we have the testimony of 
Cmsar, that they evidenced distnirtuislicd skill in 
fortificalion and ca'alramctation. The cajiital of 
Gassivelh imnv. he describes as admirably defended 
iiiiilim) bot)i by nature and art. Glum 
Castle, which we have before mentioned, is another 
Inslily intercstmi; s|)ccmicn of an ancient British 
dun, or fortress. It consists of two circular walls, 
having a terrace thirty feet wide between. The 
Walls are built of rough masses of granite of va¬ 
rious sizes, some live or si.v feet long, fitted toge¬ 
ther, and ]ided up w ithout cement, but presenting a 
regular and tolerably smooth surface on the out¬ 
side. d'he outer wail was surrounded by a ditch 
nineteen feet in width: part of this wall in one 
place is ten feet high, and about five feet thick. 
Borlase is of ojiinion that the inner wall must have 
been at least fifteen feet high; it is about twelve 
feet thiek The only entrance was towards the 
south-west, and exhibits in its arrangcinent a sur- 
jiMsmg degree of skill and military knowledge for 
the time at which it is supposed to have been con- 

• Miiv'imMjfn Aiitniiia, vtil. i p i)”. "Mfynck’# Orig. liihab, p. 7 - 
P'lmj.tm’a Tour 111 .S,yllj)ui, p.itl ii. p loT. 
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stnu'.tod. It six feet wide in the naiTtwesl part, 
and sixteen in tlie widest, where the walls diverun*, 
and are rounded oH' on either side. Tliere also 
a])])car indications of stejis \ij) to the level of the 
area within the castle, and the reiuuins of a w all, 
which, crossing tlie terrace from the outer wall, di 
vided the entrance into two parts at its widest end. 
The inner wall of the castle incloses an area mea¬ 
suring 175 feet north and south, by hs() h-ct east 
ainl west. The centre is without any indication of 
hiiildings; init all around, and next to the w.dl, are 
the remains of circidar inelosmes, supposed to 
liave formed the habitable ]mrts of the eastle. 'fhev 
are gcncrallv about eighteen or twenty feel m <lia- 
meter, hut at the northern side there is a latgi'r 
ajiartinent thirty by tw'enty-six.."* Castle an Dina.-v 
and Caer Bran, botli in the same eounty of Cm ii- 
wodl, exhibit similar vestiges of circular stone walls, 
containing smaller inclosures. The hist is siiu- 
ated oil one of the highest hills m the Imndiad ol' 
Peiiwith; the second on a hdl in the pan-h ot 
Sanenal.t A fine speeimen of a triple lainpaiud 
British camp exists on one of the ^Ialvern Hill -, 
called the Ilerefordsliire Beacon 01 aneuail Itn- 
tish earth-w'orks also there is a most nileir'lniL; 
ridie at Tynwald, in the Isle of Man f li is a 
round hdl of earth, cut into terraces, and ascended 

• ArcliiroloBia, \u] x\ii p aOO 

t Ilml. 

1 r.ii;;rav(Ml 111 (iruBf, uii. p.Cl. !>i."-cubrct ill (.imi^ili'n ('..m 
drn,7fe,701 
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bv steps of ciirtli like a vecular staircase. The 
ciitraiiee iiit/i the area had stone jainhs, covered 
with transverse imposts, fi.\ed by the contrivance 
calkal a tenon and mortice, like those at Stone- 
llcnec. 

The last - named stniiendous moimmcnt and 
similar circles and inelosnresin various parts of the 
knijtdom, arc evidences of a much hiither deitree 
of architectural skill than is displayed either in 
the domestic or the military erections we have 
noticed. The aiiiilicatioii of the principle of the 


lever must have been known to those hv whom 
such enormous liloekij of stone were lilted lioni the 
([uariv, conveyed to the place where they were to 
be used, and hoistdd anil disjiosed m tlieir presmit 
form. It thus appears, that although the tuwus'of 
the Britons may lie likened to the kiaals of ihe 
llottentols, their fortresses, castles, and Ihe^pillarisl 
cirelf.s dedieated.to the worship of their dumilies, 
or the solemn deliberations df^their knios or leiiis- 
*lators, aje not to be iiaralleled amom;«t sajaues. 

With reiiiird to the tiirnitinc ainljnlcrior decora¬ 



tions of the habitations of the Britons, a knowledi'C 
of which would throw, considefahle light upon the 
degree of civilization to which they had attained, 
we are completely in the dark. But however 
poorly furnished tlic houses of private individuals 
may have been, it is probable enough that the re¬ 
sidences of their kings, their sages, and their chiefs, 
were not destitute of such comforts and even oriia- 
meiils or elegancies as their intercourse, first w ith 
the Phamiciaiis, and aflerw arils with the Gauls, 
would lia\e procured them, supposing them to have 
been aboriginal savages,, instead of colonists, bear¬ 
ing with them the arts, customs, and inaimerB of the 
countries from whence they came. Of the handi¬ 
crafts in which they themselves excelled, that of 
basket-making or wicker-work has been particu¬ 
larly mentioned by the Roman poets, Juvenal and 
Martial. The Latin l/ascazfda, from whence is 
the nrodem basket, appears to have been a British 
word. Wicker-work was used in the construction 


of their smaller hunts by the Britons ; and of this 
manufacture w ere made the giganlle idols in which 
thev burned their vielims at their religious festi¬ 
vals. Long before the arrival of the Romans, it is 
obvious that the Britons imist have posBessed cer¬ 
tain ini]ilements rcipnred for the cutting, smonth- 
iug, shaping, and joining of wnod.'* Besides their 
hoases, thev had, us we have idiTiidv seen, at the 
time of Ciesur’s invasion, not only instrumeiils ol' 
liushandry, hnl ciimagcs both for war and liirnllier 
y)ur|ioscs. These war-carriages have aheady heeii 
described in our narrative of their pfotraelcd con¬ 
test with their invaders. The Greek and Koiiiaii 
writers mention the British whcel-i'airiagi's midei 
the six diffAeut names of Benna, I’ctorilum, Gur- 
rus or Carrus, Covimis, Esseulmi or Esscda, and 
Rheda; and it is thought Vy some, Ihouuli jiei- 

• SfO ft {,'10111 Mttrt'tv of ibosi’tiistriiniiMilH (..illi-d cells iii llic lillti 
vt)l. of llie AichicolokfiJi, [t IBi>, whtiitetl so .n to m-im* lor clii<cls, 
lulKOg. liutclu'ts. ^.e. Sttmc li.ivc been lomid v\ lib c:\=.C 3 to llicm, us 
if lo incaeivu then otlge. 
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liiipa w illioiit siidlciout reason, that cieli of these 
terms desiLriinleil a ]iaitu'uhiF' (leseriptioii of ear- 
I'hioe. 'riie eoviims is siipjiosed to have been the 
chariot which was armed with a si'vtlicA 

There is no reasonable Ground for su|i|iosino, us 
some wliters luue done, that the ancient Britons 
[lossessed anv descri|itioii of navigating vessels, 
whieh could properly be, tormeif ships of 'Var. 
The notion has heen’laken U|>on an inference from, 
a |>assair(rin (tiesar, or rather from a com]ieiisoii of 
seveial passagi'-'y whieh the language of that writer 
lightly uiahostood, certainly docs not at all autho¬ 
rize Ca'sar gi\es us in one place an account of a 
naval engagenieni which he had with the Veneti ol 
western Gaul, whose shijis’appeai, from Ins do¬ 
st'I'ifitioii, l)> have been very formidable imhtaiy 
engines. In a preeediug chapter he liad informed 
Us, that ill making preparatioas for their resistance 
to the Roman aims, the Veneti, after fortifying 
their towns, and colleelmg their whole naval 
sliciigth at one ]ioiiit, associated witli them for the 
purpose of carrying on the war, the Osismii, the 
I.evobii, and other iicighbonring lubes, and also 
sent for aid out of Britain, which lay diieelly over 
against their coast. But it is nol said that the 
assistance whieh they thna obtained, either from 
Britain or any other ipiarte.r, consisted of ships. 
It does nol even appear that it eonsisleil of seamen ; 
lor, altliongh it so happened that the war was ter- 
miiiateil l.v the destnietion nf the iiaval power of 
the Veneti, 111 the engagement we. have just men¬ 
tioned, preparations liinl evidently hce.ii made in 
the hist mslaiice for carrying it on by laud as well 
as hv sea. T'lie supposition that the Britons pos- 
sc ssed any ships at all resembling the high-riding, 
slioiig-limhered, iroii-boimd vessels nf this prin- 
('i|ial miiiitimc |)ower of Gaul—jirovideil, amongst 
Ollier things, Ciesai assures us, with chain cahle.s 


‘ '• .•Viii.iiii., f.ilrif,-! 
S.i .il„i Vh'l.i. ill (. .' 

bl'lll.ltuui yl ulli' if 


tTiciiiinciiif itn-tfi Covino,” SiliiK 
<■ iIk-(’ olicci ill'Hi'l) Hill pi 11 lurai'*pie- 
. J)| i'v'lllll'ilj tltlllt'l-ll UUtllC > lllBj,' 




{linchord', i>ni ftiilihii.';, fi-rri’i'; i-nlciils irrnirltv )— 
is ill violent contradiction to the general hearing ol 
all the other iccodred and |iidhahlc facts u'spccting 
the condition of our island and iLs inhahilants at 
tlml |ieiiod. There is no evidence or leasmi for 
believing that tliey weic masleis of any other navi¬ 
gating vessels than open boats, oi whieh it mav he 
diinbled if anv w'cie even furnished with suds. 
Their eommoii boat appears to hav e been w hat is 
still called the enrraeli by the Irish, and the eo- 
laele (evvrvvgyl) by the Widsh, formed of osier 
twigs, covered with hide The small boats \el in 
use upon the rivers of Wales and lii limd are in 
sliape like a walnnl-sliell, and lowed with one 
paddle. Pliiiv, as already notiei'd, quotes the old 
Greek histoiiun 'ihimens, as allirmtiig that the 
Biitiins used to make their way to an island at tlie 
dislaiiee of six days’ sail in boats made ol wattles, 
and covered with skins; and Sohiins slates that, iii 
his time, the commnmealiun between Biitam and 
liehmdwiis kejit up on both sides liy means ol the e 
vessels. Ciesar, m his history ol the Civil H’ai, 
tells ns that, having learned their use w bile m Bii- 
tiim, he availed himself of them in erossing iiveis 
111 Spam; and we learn fiom laicaii, that lin y 
were used on the. Nile mid the l’o,aswell as In the 
Britons. Another kind of Biitisli l.o.d, seems lo 
liave lieeti made out of a single liee, like the lii- 
diim cinincs. Several of these have been disco¬ 
vered. Ill n.'h) one was dog up fiom a mm ass 
called liockermoss, in Dniiifnes, Seotiuiid. It 
was seven feet long, dilated lo a eoiisideiahle 
breadth at one end : the paddle was found iieai it. 
Another, hollowed out of a solid tree, was seen hv 
Mr. I’emiaiit, near Rilhlain. It measnied eight 
feet three inches long, and eleven inches deep In 
the year 1720 several canoes similar to these wcie 
dug up ill the. marshes of the river Medwav, above 
Maidstone; one of them so well preserved as lo he 
used as a boat for some time afleiwaiils. On 
draiihiig Marline Mnii, or Mailon Jzike, in Jam- 
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cashirc, lln'ro were found punk at the Iwttom, cij;ht 
rajiocs, each made, of a hiii^le tree, tmicli like the 
American canoes.* In 1834 a 1)oat of tlie same 
(1es(Ti|)1ion was found in a creek near titc villaixe of 
Noith Sloke, on tin' river Anin, Sussex. It is 
jKOV m lli(‘ British Mnsi'inn, and measures in 
Ifii'^Uh llnrh-live feet four inclies ; in one 

foot len ntclies ; and in width, in tlie middle, four 
leet M\ inches. Tliere are thn'c bars left at tlie 
hiittoio, at diih'reiit <hstances finin each othei, and 
from ihe ends, which seem to have sei\cd the 
douhle |>ni |;ose of strein^tlieuinu; it and ^iviim; linn 
looliita to those who rowed or ])addled the canoe 
It seem-- to have heen made,or at least linislied, hy 
sh:tn>ene<l inslinments, and not by liic, according 
to the practices of the Indians,f 

Although Straho mentions articles of carthen- 
waie amom» the snpjilies hrouu:ht to the inhalnt- 
aiils of tin' tin islands by the forei^’u merchants, it 
I" piohahle that l!u' art of manufaclnriiiL; ceitam 
I iplioiis of such articles was not unknown to 
lli(' Ibitons. d’hi' (buds had nnmenuis and c\ten- 
s)\e potteiies. The Bnlish (“arlhenwure, liowever, 
appeals to have luam of an iiilenor descn])t!on, 
coiiijiosed of\erv coaise materials, rudely formed, 
heloie (he n^e of tin' lathe was known, imperlectly 
haked, and subject, theiefore, to crack by mere 
exiiosuie to the weather. 4’he oinaments chicllv 
Consisted of th(‘ zl^/ae:; ]ia1t<‘ni, and of lines evi- 
deiilK woiked b\ some pointed imtrnment w'lth tlu' 
hand, and not formed in a mould. The vases 
most f'K'ipuiillv I'oiind are divided by Sii K ('olt 
lloari'into three kinds. 1. Th<* laie:e scpnlehral 
oi Imieralmn, whuh contains (he burnt hones of 
lh(' tlecia^ed, sometimes in an nprioht hiit more 
be(pH-ntl\ Ill a ri'versed ])o^Itiun. It is iisuallv a 
Itnnealed cone, plain, staiulin!.>’ mouth downwards 
m a dish to til, hk<- a ]ne dish, worki'd with zt^- 
/'ays. ‘2 The drinkiii” cu]), most freipunfly found 
W’lth skeletons, and ]ihu’ed at (lie head and feet, of 
a hand form, hut wideniuL!: at the monlli, always 
no:iil\ ornanu'nted wnlh zi^zai;' or otluu' patterns, 
and holdiiiu; about a ipiart in measure: they aresiip- 
I’osi'fl to have eontaiiH'd arliehs of food for the 
deafl. 3 . Ineeiiso-cups, or thiiribnln, diminutive, 
moie fantaslie in shajie and ornaments than the 
tonm'r, frequently perfoiated in the sides, and 
f-ometimos in tlic bottom, like n enllender, These 
ari' snjiposod to liave bi'cn filled with balsams and 
])ia^Mous ointments, or frankincense, and to have 
been sus]K“n(led over the’fnneral pile.} 

Amoni; the useful arts ])raetiscd by tbe aucioiit 
Britons, they must be allowed to have had sonie 
■’.cquaintance with those relating to the metals, but 
how inncb it is not easyU* determine. Both Straho 
and Diodorus Siculus have briefly noticed tlieir 
mode of olitaining tbe tin from the earth. The 
former observes that Publius Crassns, upon his 
visit to the (’assiteridcs, found the mines worfeed to 
a very ^nall depth. It may b^‘ inferred from this 


expression, tllat the ojdy mining known to the na¬ 
tives’was tliat which consisted in digging a Ww fci‘1, 
into the earth, and colleeting what is now called 
(be slfcani tin, fiom tlu*modern proeessnf waslnflg 
and se])aratiug the -jiartieles of tin* ore thu-^ lodged 
by directing over their bed a stream of wat r. No 
tools* of whieli Jthey weri' ])oss(‘ss('d could have 
enabled them to enl their wat the vem^ oj metal 
•(aiiKH-aled m (he rocks 'fhe language' of Jliodnrus 
snp]H)r(s*lhe sanii* eouelusiou. He^speaks of iho 
till as hring mixi'd with eailh when it is first dui; 
out of the mine; hut, liomwhal he adds, it would 
appi'af that the islanders knew lioyv to st'parate lla- 
metal from the dross hy smelliiin. After it was 
thus ])urifled, they ])r('pared it for inaiket by easloa*!^ 
It into ingiits in the shajie of dice. \Vh?h lead lh<‘v 
had was no ilouhl procured m like mamiei fiom the 
siirfai'e of the sod or a \('rv small d(‘))lli uiulei it 
jdmy imh'ed evpre'-sly states that, even in his 
time, this latter metal was found in Britain in gieal, 
plenty King thus I'xposid or seareely covered. 

There is every leason to believe tliat some know¬ 
ledge of the art of woiking m metals was possessed 
hythe Britons before the Roman invasion. Moulds 
lor s])ear, arrow', and a\e-heads liave heen fie- 
([iienlly found both in Britain and In'hind:.^ and 
the discovery in n35, on Easterly Moor, near 
^’oik, ol' UK) axe-heads, with several him^is ol 
metal and a quantity of cinders, may he eom^dered 



• Kinq’*! Munimenta Antiqna, vol. i. 28, 4 X 0 . 
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I Aui u nt Wiltahiie, lalrod. 1 . 25. 


• Aioli:r(ilf);;ia. ^fvl. .\iv ])1 Iv. niid \oi. J.v ]'l. \x\iv. Cuilcctiiuoa 
(!c Kcb, Ilibi'Oi. vul. iv. pl.x. 
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siifliciciil U'slimoiiy tliiit at loa^t tlic- brOnzc im- 
|)i)rUHl iiiti) Bnlaiii was cast iiitii shaix's by tlic in- 
liabiUmts tbciiisclvcs * Tlu‘ rnotal of wliicli tlie 
lOitish woa|iiiiis and tnols were niade lias been 
cbeinically analyzed in niudern limes, and tbe prn- 
pmtiuns appear In li.', in a speai-lieail, line pari of 
tin In sfx ut eii|iper ; in an axe-bead, one of lin and 
len of enpjier ; and in a knife, one of tin In seven 
and a half of eo]iper.t " 



Axt-IIhaii-s, (Ummom.v rvi.i.i o Cn-ii. 


Wliatever knowledge tbe (Jaids possessed of llie 
ml of lalirieatmg and dyeing elotb, the more eivili/.ed 
iidmbitiinls of tbe Sontb of Jintani, liaving eoine 
originally froiii (iiinl, and always keeping iiji a close 
inirreonrsc with tbe jieople of tbal, eonntry, may be 
fairly presumed to liave shared with them. Tlie 
long dark-eoloiircd nnnitles in wliieli Strabo de¬ 
scribes the inbabitaiits 111 tbe Oassiterides as attired, 
may indeed liave been of skins, lint were more jiro- 
bably ol some, woollen lextiire 'I’lie (iauls are 
staled bv various aneient aiithorsto have both woven 
and dyed wool; and J’liiiy mentions a kind of felt 
wliieli lliey made merely by pressure, wbieli was 
so bard and strong, especially when vinegar was 
used 111 Its maiinlaclure, tbal it would resist the 
blow of a sword, (besar tells us tbat the ships of 
tbe Yeneti of (iaiil, notwilbstandmg their superior 
strength and size, had only skins lor sails; and he 
exjiiesses a doubt as to whether that material was 
not employed either from the want of linen or ig- 
noranee of its use. At a somewhat later period, 
however, it appears from Pliny that linen cloth was 
fabricated in all parts of (iaiil. The dyes which 
the Britons used for their cloth were jiriibably ex¬ 
tracted from the same plant from which they ob¬ 
tained those with which they (narked their skin, 
namely, the i#alis, or woad. “ Its colour,” says a 
late writer, “ was somewhat like indigo, which has 
in a great degree sniierseded the rise of it. . . . 

The best woad tisnally yields a blue tint, hut that* 
herb, as well as niiligo, when partially deoxidated, 
has been found to yield a fine green. . . The 

robes of the fanatic British women, witches, or 

• HorliibP'i* Cornwiill. \y. 2H7 

I M^mk k’s Oiigitial Iijliubildiits, uiid IMiilosoidiiculTransachons 
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priestesses, were black, rrxlis foralis ; and that 
eiilonr was a third prcjiaration ot woad by the ap¬ 
plication Ilf a greater heat."* Woad is still cul¬ 
tivated for the purposes of dyeing in France, and 
also, to a smaller extent, in England. 



\Vo.\D—(K.tlisi riiu-lori.i) 

Some of the facts staled above would seem to 
afford ns reason for suspecting tlial Britain was 
lieticr known even to the Ronian world before the 
two e.xpcditions of Ciesar than is eoninionly siip- 
jKiscil, or than wc should be led to infer Irom 
Cmsur’s own aeeiiunt of those attempts. We may 
even doubt whether he was liinisclf as ignnrant of 
the country as he aflects to have been, lie may 
very possilily have wished to give to his aeiiicve- 
menl the air of a discovery as well as of a conipicst. 
Tacitus, as wc have seen, is disjiosed to claim for 
Agricola, a century and a half Inter, the honour of 
having first ascertained Britain to he aii island, 
althcmgh even Ceesar professes no doubt about that 
point; and from the language of every jirccediiig 
writer who mentions the name of ihfc euimtry, its 
insular eharaetcr must evidently have been well 
known from time immemorial. The Romans did 
nothing directly, and, iiotwithstnndiiig all their eim- 
quests, little even indirectly in geographical dis¬ 
covery ; almost wherever they jienctriiled the Greeks 
or the orientals had been before them; and any 
reputation gained in that field would naturally he 
valued in proportid.i to its rarity. But however 
this may be, Caesar's invasion certainly had the 

• BrHannia after the Komans, p, 56, 
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immt'iliatc effect of .tfiving a eelelirity to Britain 
wliieti It had never l)cf(ire enjoyed. Lncretlns, the 
oldest Roman writer who has inentioned Britain, is 
also' we, believe, the, only one, in whose works the, 
nanie is found before the date of Cmsar’s visit. Of 
tl'ic interest whieli that event exeited, the Letters of 
('leero, to some passayes of wineli we have already 
ri'ferre’d, written at the time both to Ins brother 
(JnintuB, who was in Cicsar's army, and to Attietts 
and his other friends, afford stiffieicnl evidence. In 
the llrst inslanee, eX|icctaliona seem to have been 
evcited that the eomiuest would probably yield 
more than barren laurels ; but these were soon dis¬ 
sipated “ It is aseeiiaineil,’' Ciesar writes to At- 
tietis, before the issue of the, expedition was yi't 
Kiiow’n at Rome, “ that the a]i|miaelies to the 
island aie defended by natural mipednnents of 
j-wonderhd vaslness wdHIivs) ; and it is 

'known too by this time that there is not a sertiple 
oi silver in that island, nor the least ehanee of 
bootv, unless it maybe from slaves, of whom you 
will seareely e,\peet to find any very hii’hly aeeom- 
phshed in letters or in music.’* So, also, in the 
epislli' iiiiiiu diately follow imj to the same eor- 
I'l'spondmit, be mentions haviny bad letters both 
lioiii Ins biother and from Ga-sar, iiifonmne: him 
llial the hnsiiiess in Britain was finished, and that 
bostaees bad been reeeued from the mhabitaiits ; 
lull ihai no booty bud been obtained, althoimh 
II peeniiiaiN tribute had been imposed {iiiijin nl,i 
lintii‘11 /'('( nnm). 

Althoiieb the island was not eompiered by Ciesar, 
the wav was in a inanner opened to it, anil its 
name leiidi led iwi r after familial, by his sword and 
Ills pen Besides 'he reduetion of (laiil, wliieb 
he ell'eeted, removed the most eonsiderable harrier 
between the Romans and Britain. Alter that, 
whether emnpelled to receive an imperial ymveruor 
or left unallaeked, it could not reinuni as mueh 
dissociated iiom the rest of the voild and uiivisited 
as before. A land of Roman arts, letters, and n'o- 
\eriimeut,—of Roimni order and inujriiificciiee, pub¬ 
lic anil private,—now lav literally under the eyes 
of the nativis of Britain; and it was impossible 
thill such a speetaele. should have been long eon- 
teinplated, and that the inlereoiirse which must 
have e.visted between the two closely approaehiiia; 
coasts could have long gone on, w ithout the ideas 
and habits of the formerly secluded islanders, seiiii- 
bariaiis themselves and encoln]iassed by scini- 
liariiariiitiB, undergoing soiu),' change. Aceordingly 
Strabo has intimated tliat, even in his time, that is 
to sav, ill the reign of Augustus, the Roman arts, 
manners, and religion had gained some tooting in 
Britain. It ap^iears also, from liis accoiuit, that 
allhoiigh no annual paynVmt under the ohboxious 
name of a tribute was c.vacted from tlie Britons by 
Augustus, yet that prince derived a considerable 
revenue, not only from the presents wliieb were 
made to bim by the British princes, hut also hy 
means »if what would eertainl\»now be aeeountcd a 
very decided exercise of sovereignty over the is- 
•npiut. ail Alf iv. to. 


land, the imposition of duties or customs upon 
e.xporls and iiiipoits. ♦ To these imposts, it seems 
the Britons snhiinltod without resistance ; yet they 
nniBt of course have liecii ciillectcd hy funetiiiimnfs 
of the im]ierial government stationed w'ithiii the 
island, for it is well known to .have heon a leading 
regulation of the Roman finaneial aysleiirtlial aPl 
suehtlutics shoulfl he paidon^^oods exported before 
^’inbarkatioii, and on goods imported before tliey 
were lamled. If the duties were not jrakl ireeordiiig 
to this rule, the goods were forfeired. The rigln 
of inspeetioii, and the other rights with wliieh the 
eolleetors were invested to enalile them to a|)poi- 
tion and levy these ta.ves, were necessarily of tlie 
most arbitrary description; and they must liave 
lieeii even more than ordmarily so iiv.a eoiimry 
where the imperial governineiit was not estahlished, 
and there was no regnlar superintending jiower 
sel over them. Stralio says that a great ]iart of 
lintam had emne to be i'amibarlv known to the 
Romans lliniiigh the interroiirsc with it which was 
thus maiiitalned. 

All this iiiiplii's, that the foreign eoimnercc of 
the island had already been eoiisidcrahly extended ; 
and such aeeimhiigly is proved to have been the 
ease even by tlu‘eatalogue.—jirobalily mi meonijilete 
oiK—oi Us exports and iiiipoits wliieli Strabo' gives 
us. Among the loriiit r he mentions gold, silver, 
and iron, hut, strangely enough, neitliei- nor 

tin; eorii, cattle, skins,—iuehidiiig botli bides of 
lioriied entile and the skins and lleeees of sheep,— 
and dogs, which'he deserihes as ]iossessiiig viiiioiis 
excellent ipialilies. In those da\s slaves were also 
ohUiiiied fniiii Britain as they now aie from the 
coast of Africa; and it may he suspected from 
Cicero’s allusion already (juoted, tlial tins briineii 
of Iriiile was older even than Ihesar’s invasion. 
Cieero se.ems to s]ieak of the slaves as a well- 
known deseri])t inn ot British produce. These 
several kinds of raw produce the Britons a])peiir 
to liave exchanged I'or articles the imuiufacture of 
vvhieh was piobalily of mure value than tlie mate¬ 
rial, and which were, for the greater part, rather 
showy than useful. The iiiipoits enumerated hy 
Strabo are ivory bridles, gold cliaiiis, cups of amber, 
drinking glasses, and a variety of other iirlieles of 
the like. kind. Still, all tlicse are articles of a very 
dilfereiit sort from the brass liuttous iiiid glass 
bends, hy means of w hich trade is carried on 'with 
savages. 

After the establishment of the Roman dominion 
ill the eouiitry, its natural resoiiiees werelio doubt 
much more fully develojicd, and "its foreign tnide 
both in the way’of e.vportatioii and iiiipoitalioii, 
but ill the latter more esiieeially, must have as¬ 
sumed ultogether a new as]icet. The Roman co¬ 
lonists settled ill Britain of course were consumers 
of the samg necessaries and luxuries as in other 
parts of the, cmjiire; and siicli of these as euiild 
not he obtained in the eouutry were iiiiporled for 
their use from abroad. They iiinst have been paid 
for, on tlie. other hand, by tlie jiroduee of the island, 
of its soil, of its mines, perhaps of its seas, and by 
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lli(‘ natlvT mniaifariurc?:, if tlicrc were any oflliase 
suitfi' In 11 k f'nrciiill iiian-v(‘t. '* 

'I'lic' <‘\|Hni nt Kninaii l>rltaiii, in iho nio'^t 
(if lln- mce, ajipcars lo have 
('Hill 'I’lii'- i-'limil, iiuliH'd, j-o('ins eventually 
lo liiue eoine In l>e ewii-^nli led ia snine ^^nrl as the 
Sieilv n! (he imiilu'iii part ol’ the enipiu ; and in 
• the fuiirih ceninrx wi' thid the avniies nl‘ (Jaul am 
(h'linaiiv (h'pendinLi'’ni u'veal part Ini iheir suhsist- 
(‘lU'c iipnii the leeui.n annua! ani\ids of ci n Innn 
Hntani. It \\;r- flnual in thn^e ennnhies Im then 
< Use III pnhlte er<niane<. Ihil nn e\lianidniai 
(“ini-i'eetieies a nmeli Liuaiter (pianlitv was Inoiinfit 
nvf'r than snllietd for tins nh|rel 'I'hi historian 
Zosinns lelatc'. iliat ni tlie \eai dhl), nn tlie Bninaii 
(•(ilnnies silwi'ilctl m the I p]H'i Ivhnie ha\iiiL; hnen 
])hnidei'ed Iw 1 lie e'u'nn , the rjnpeini didiaii Imill 
a Heel ot’ haiks, ol a laiLH'i si/e than uMial, 
which he dispaiehed to Hnlain loi corn; and that 
lluw hidifiihl o\ei s() niiich lii-il the inhahilanls of 
the plun<leief| towns and distiuis icmued eiinueh 
not nnl\ (n snppoii them dunne, tlie wiutei, hul 
also In '-(‘W ilieir l.nids m ih(“ spiinL% and In si'ive 
them idl the next h.UM'sl. \\ is pjohahle also 
that liiitain now supplual the cnutmeiilal parts oj’ 
the (“inpiu' wilh <ithei ai'i leuhuial pinduec as well 
as oraiii. Nn dnultl iN callle, w hi<‘h weie :d>iin- 
dant even ni the tnnroj ('.'Vsar, (re(pientl\ supplied 
the fnr^uin niaiket with carcases as well as hidi's, 
ami W'eie also expni-led alive lor hieedina and the 
])lmmh *l'he lliiUsii hoi-('swere liiulilv eslca’iiied 
h\ ih(‘ Ivniinnis ho)h loi (hen lieHU(\ and (heir 
training' N’aiinus Iratni imets, as well as llu' uen- 
Urapher Stvaho, lia\e erhiu.ikd liu' pie-eiiiiiu'uee 
nC the Bntish <lnt;s ahove all otheis hnth tlir 
(’otiraae, si/.e, streiiLrlh, lieetiu'ss, and scent. 
C'he('s<‘, tdso, winch manv ot the l^ritisli tribes 
wlnm tin'', I'fsl liecaine known (n lite Homans 
appear iml to have nndei'lodd how to make, is said 
to have been allerw.nds expoin. d [loin the islimd 
ill larce ipianlilies. Ilie (.balk ol Ibilam, and 
probaiilv ;dso llie inne and liie marl, semn to liav(“ 
been held in hej.h estimation abroad ; and an altar 
or \otivi' stone staled to havt' been tound in tin' 
scvenlei'iilh cenimv at Domburiih, in Zealand, with 
an iiiscripl mil Ic''!d\ ni'i‘ it In have been ih'di- 
cate<l to a eodde^s iHniied Nelialennia, for lu'r ]'ro- 
servatioii ot lim iVem.ht, hv Si'cundiis Silvanus, a 
British chalk - meicliant (Neyociator Ciretarnm 
liritamncianns) 

We nia\ faiily presume that the trade in tin* 
anen lit ifu lalhc proiluets of the island, tin and 
lead, was Lireatlv ^'xtemU'd durni” llu; Roman oeeu- 
patioii. it sei ins to fiave lu'en tht’U that the tiu- 
luines firs! Ix ^in to be woiked to anv considerable 
d('plh, or ralla'V 1 hat the metal bcoan to be pro¬ 
cured liv anv pmevs winch could ])ro])erly 1)0 
calh d mimiu*. It has heen su))])oscdi. that con¬ 
victed criminals aiiuin'!; the Romans usi'd to he 
coiuh'inned lowork ni the lititishmines.f Roman 
coins, and also hloeks of tin, with Latin inscri])- 

• Sff a ("11 iotis of lliosi- li‘sttiiioni<*6 in (‘amdi'ii’s Kri- 

lantii.i, In (iitii-oii, i. See also ilunison’b Desciij/Uou of 

Itniilainl, B iii. e 7. 

t ib.il. iwy. 


tioiifi, lui't'')('cn fimnil In the old tlii-niiiios iinil 
s-tli iun-worKh Ilf ConiWiill. ’I'lii' lintish Miimmiiii 
coutnins bi'Ycrid ol loiiii stiiiii])td by I he 

lioiniiiis, '\\hieh liiivc been ilisrnvereil in diller- 
eiit (if the eouiili'v. linliun then, as now, 



l-l- AS, IN '1 MI llui ri'H M t's) 1 \t. 


seems to liave pioduei'd mneh moie haul tlian 
all the ii-sl of Kuropi'. lint we sliall telurii to 
tills suhji-cl piescntly, when we come to speak 
ol the inipiovemenls in llu; useful ai (s mtioduei-d 
hy the Romans. We have no dnx'et mfoimaiion 
as to any actual expoils of the metals fiom liiiiaiii 
ill the Roman times, and can meielv mfei the fact 
fioin till' mention which we tind made of them as 
important pnxlucts ofthe rountrv,and fiom tlu* oilier 
ev idences wi' have that they weie tiien olUained ni 
imnsidi'iahle (piaiil il les. On these grounds it has 
heen supposed that snpjthes were m those davs 
oiiLained trom lintain not only id lead and tin, hul 
also of iron, am! even ol the precious mclals. 
'raeitns expresslv mentions uold and silver as 
the mineral yirodiiels ol’ the island ^ 

d’he same writer adds llial lintain likewise pio- 
duees peaiR, till' colour of which however is dusky 
and livid, hul tins he thinks may piohahl) lie altn- 
buled to the un.skdfuincss ofthe gallu'rcrs, who do 
not yiluek tlu' lisli ahvc fiom the rocks, as is done 
in the R('d Sea, hut merely collect them as the sea 
tlirovvs them np dead. TIk' yicarls of Jirilaiii seem 
to have very ('arly acipurcd cclelinty. We have 
already (piolcd the Inulition ynescrveil liy Suetonius 
about Julius Cmsar liavuu-' heeu tempted to invnde 
tlie island liy the lioyie of enriching himself with 
its yiearls ; and what PlinV tells us of the shield 
studded witli British yicarls, wliicii he dcdieiited to 
Venus, iiiai suspi'udcd in lur temple at Rome. 
Solinus atlinuR that the fact of the yicarls iicing 
British was attested hy au inscription on the shield, 
whicli agrees very v ell with Pliny’s expression, 
that Caesar wislied it to be so understood. The 
oklcst Latin writer, we believe, who mentions the 

• Agric. 12, 
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Hrilibli pearls is PoTiipopiiis Mein, \vh() asserts 
tliat some of' the seas of Biilain geuerale pearls 
ami i^eiiis. They are also mciilioiietl in the sceuml 
etmtitr\ hy Aelian in his llislory of Animals, ami 
hv ()iiu(‘n in iiis C'onunentary on St. Mallhew, 
In), althom^h lie deseribes them as sonle\^hat 
eloudv, alliinis that tlu'y ^\en‘ esteemed next in 
\nine to those of India. They ^'ere, he sa^s, of 
a i;('ld colour. Some account of tlu* Jlritish ]»carls 
is also j^iven in the fouith century by Maicellmus, 
^\ho deseribes them, however, as greatly inferior to 
lliose ol Peisia. In the same aiie the jioet Auso- 
nnis nientioiis those oi (’aledonia lUHlcrlbe poetical 
licnn'of tin'wlute shell-b('iries.'* Rut the Hiitisli 
peails iia\e aUo been well known in modem limes. 
Ih'de notices them as a product of the Hiitish seas 
and rneis in the (■le.hth centmv. Then’ is a 
(•haj)ler n])on t)ios(“ found in Seoilanci in the de- 
seiiptioii of that countiv ]»rofi.\ed to liectoi l>oece's 
11islor\, in wiiieh 1 he wiit.er ^ivi's an aecount oi 
tlie ni,ninet of eat'-hme, tlie tisli in his lime (ihe 
be';iniiin,e, of tlu' sixUamth eeiitmy). It is \ei\ 
diileienl from that winch Tncitus has noiic('d, as 
will appear iioni tli(“ jiassauc, winch is thus <i,i\eii 
111 llanison’s Faitihsh translation : d1u‘\ aie so 

seiivihU' and (pnek ot luairni^, that alllioa;Ah mmi, 
slandmu <>n llic hrac or bank aboM- tlu-m, do speak 
ncM-j so softly, 01 tbrow never so small a stone 
nilo (he wuU r, yet llicy will descrv vmi, and settle 
aeaiii to the bottom, without return for tinil tinu'. 
Doubtless they have, as it were, a natural earciul' 
ness of iheir own commodity, as not imioranl liow 
ereat e^tmiation w(‘ mortal men make of the same 
aiiioiiast us ; ami llieiefuie so soon as the lislu'rmen 
do Caleb them, (hev bind then shells loLU'lhm-, lor 
oiberwno they would open and shed tlieir jxauls, of 
piiipn>c tor wineli tliev know lhems(“l\es to be 
piii'-iied 'rhen maimer of ajiprehension is tins ; 
liisl, jotir or fi\<' piu'-oiis pi into llu' ri\er tu;;elhei, 
up unto llu' slumldeis, and theie stand m a eonijmss 
one it\ anotluT, with ])oles m tboir hands, whereby 
(hey rest mou' surel\, sith they fix them m the 
uiound, ami slay with oni' hand upon tliem ; tlion, 
laislni!^ then eyes down to the holtom of the water, 
they espy when* they he hy llieirslimini;'and elcai- 
iK-ss, ami with tlien toes lake them iij) (fur the 
depth ol the water will not suil'er them to stoup for 
fhem), and u:ive them to siieli as stand next llu'm.’’ 
'The Seoieh pearls, aeeordinu; to Bueee, were eii- 
.uemlered in along and large sort of mussel, called 
Ihe liorse-mussel On the suhjeet of tlie origin of 
the ]Ktar1 he follows Pliny’s notion. These mussels, 
lie says, ‘‘eaily in the munnng, in the genlle, 
clear, and cairn uir, lift up their upper shells and 
mouths a little, above thy water, ami there rceeive 
oi the, fine and pleasant breath or <hwv of lieaven, 
and afterwards, aceonling to the measure and 

• 

• *'AilH-nlp* cutH liiiruni g<Mmina tmcs.is;" lit»'ially, Uio wliilc 
Ik'OH's, tlie Vmds ot sllcUs Au^cuuii'. in '1 lii.^ .il'l'c.us to 

Im' tof the '• ct iii''i;.'ii*''. .iniujua Hniuuiiin 

ti.icivKi. * quoted hy (.^'ulldeu Oful Uy iglii’i uoU'is afo'i liuii, fiom 
Miiil)od‘MMt«, ,i ru'lK'lirnaii ol llie elevrulli ei'itliiiv, mIiosmoU- ;i 
l.atili ]iocin (•iiUtled "Ilf laouniaium l.ii|iidnmi|u<' uiii 

loniiis, mitura, oi vlnljus.’' Ofcouttio u of lliul cau be Uu 

autliuniy in tliin cuso. 


(juanlity of ^his vital force rceiMved, ihcv fust eon- 
eeue, then swell, imfl linally pi'uduet tlu' pcail ” 
Till* pearls that me i-u gut in Neuiland,'’ hr add.-, 
“ are not of small \alue ; they ajc \< r\ ui a ut ;^i<| 
bright, light ami lound, and soimlnnc'- nl tin; 
(pumlitv of till' nail uf uiu'V [iWlv riiiL;‘'i, as I lia\u 
had and seem h\ mine own expei leiaa In his 
own Deseiijitioh ol I’highiyd, alsu, wiiilen ahutiL 
» the middle ut' the sixUanlfj cenluM, Hamsun 
nuliers^lmse still (o hr juumi in thfll ji.tri tif llir 
Island, liraeeuimts tm- lh*m hminy lalhm inlu 
disiepuli' m a ennous way. “■(’riU's,” hr wi.ir-,^ 
‘Mhry aie to hr ftuind in ihrsr uiir (ta\s, ami 
thrielu ul di\ris rulmti's. Ill no los niimbris llian 
e\ri- (hey wrrr ul old intir. ^’rl mr lhr\ noi nnw 
so murli (U'siird, la'cainr ol llirti' sn^dliir^s* .nid 
also 1 ( 11 -othrr raiisrs, hu! (wprriall\ silli rinii(h- 
wuik, as eupcs, \rslniri)1-, alhrs, Innirlrs, allai- 
eiudis, (aiiupiry, anil siiiUi Iia.di air wntdiib a)-o- 
bshrd, upon which <mr ruuul i \ nirii supri siii jnusly 
iK'slowril no small (piantibr- ul thriii. Tui I lliink 
their wi“ic lew rhuirl.rs ui irliemus huiiM'’^, 
hrsidrs hi'-hups’ niilir-, huiiks, and olhr) *|Mintilical^ 
M’shnrs, hii! wiir rillirr ih')l(ln^ill^ lirllid ur 
iiu!a.i)l\ gainishrd wnh Initjr nimthri- ul ihrm.” 
He add-, ( ha\e at suialix lime- yalhrird inuir 
than an uumr ul tlirtn, <>1 which di\ris iiasr hules 
ahead) eniered by ii,miie, sidiir uf Ihnn nui nnirb 
nifeiiui lu meal peasun ( j.eas) in (jiianliix, ami 
(lu'K'lu ol siiiubw euhuus, as jl happtneili aiming 
such as aie biuiiglit iiuin tlie ea-imlv < ua-i lo 
Satliun W’aldon in Limi, wlien lui want of lirsb 
stale slinkii-u li-li am) wrlkial mussels me ihuiirljl 
lu be gund niral, lui olliej lish is too <l<'ai ajmin-..;'l. 
iis when law duih bind ii- (o ii-r it 'i’liry (l K ai!s) 
an' also sought tur in the lallri end ed Augii-l, a 
little hefore which timi the swreliirss ul thi dew m 
must euDM'iuent iuj that kind ul iisli which dull) 
eiigriidrr and cuneear lluIn, wjiu-i' luim is ll.il, 
ami much like untu a Kmipit. d'lu' iuilimr mnih, 
alsu, lliat they be (uund, the bngiiler is llu ii 
euluur, and their suh-lauees ul l>rllei \ahne, as 
lapuiai ii's du gi\e out Inaiiulhri place, 11.tm- 
suij mriitiuns, as lumal m Moghind, what lie rails 
mineral pearls, “ winch,” he sa\-.‘‘as iiiev au* 
h)r greatness and euluur must i-xeelkml ul all uiin i, 
so they are digged (*ut ul mam laud, and in 
sundry i)laees fai (hslant lium ihesliuie” Cam- 
den, and Ins Iraiislaiui, (nhsoii, lia\(' emn Us an 
ueeuunt of pearls luiiiid in the ii\ei' (kiiiwa\ in 
iheir time “ Tlie ]>earls ul tins 11 vcisa\s the 
latter, are as large and widl eulmired any wi*. 

iiiul either in Jb'ilain or IielaiTl, and ha\i')'io- 
buhly been lisluM for lu re e\ei since the Kuiaan 
compicsl, if nut sooner.” Tlu* wigei goes on to 
inform us, that ibe Jlntisb ami Irish jieails aii’ 
found in a huge bhmk mussel; that the\ an- peeii- 
Itar to rapi#l and stiuiig iiviis; ami 1 lial i I*e\ aie 
comimtii in \\’ales, m lh(‘ I’ouh ul Imuhufd, ni 
Sculland, and suine pans ul’ Iriland 'I la \ aie 
called I'v thi' piaijile ul (metiiai \ unslni e, k lel \ in 
ddiW', ur ileluue shells. 'The nm-st 1- ih.it euniam 
pearls are generally known by being a little con- 
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triictod, or conlortod from tlioir nsuid slsapc. A 
I\Tr. Wynn l»n(l a valuable ei)l!(‘Ctioii of ])oaris, pro¬ 
cured from (be Coji\\a\, anun^st whu’h, (Lbhon 
si^ys that he noted a slool-pearL of ihe form and 
Inkiness ol a lesM'r button mould, vveii;liine: seven¬ 
teen ^o’aius. A Cojuvay ])earl presented to the 
(jueen el (-harhs If., by her chami)erlain, Sir 
Riehanl Wynn (nerliajis of the family of this Mr. 


lari^e si/e that wore found in the sixteenth century 
in Ireland; amone: the rest, one that vveit^hed 
thirtv-six carats ^ IVnnant (Tour in Scotland, 
n()9) i^ives an account of a jieail-iisliery then 
earned on in the nei'j;libourhoo<i of Perth, in Scot¬ 
land, which, though by that tunc nearly cvliausted, 
had, a few' years befon*, produced between three 
and four thousand ]H)unds worth of ])eails annii- 


A\ ynii), Is said stdl'io be one of the ornaments of.i ally. An eminent naturalist, ’s\e observe, has rc 


th{“ l^nlub Clown. Camden also spi'aks td' pcairls 
found in the nv.<^n■ Irt .in Cumberlanil. “ These,” 
lie says, “ lh(' mhahitants gather uji at low water; 
and tlie jewellers buy them of tlie ])oor peo])le for a 
tntle, but sell them at a good price.” (bhson 
adds (writing in tlie liegtnnmg of llu' last cenlnr\), 
tharuot loi^g binei' a [lateiil liad been grantiarto 
some persons for ]toaii hsinng in this river; hut 
the pearls, lie sa\s, were not very plentiful here, 
aiul were most ol tlie dull-colonred kind, calleil 
s-uid“peail. Mention is made in a paper in the 


cently expressed some surprise that the regular 
fisheries whieli once existed for this native gem 
should have hiani ahaiuhmed.t The])eail, how¬ 
ever, though still a gem of-jirize, is not now ludd 
111 llie same extraordinary esliination as in aneunt 
times, when it ap])ears, indeed, to lia\<‘ btH-n consi¬ 
dered more valuable than any other gem wlialever. 
“ The chief and topmost gibin',” savs Plinv, 
“ among all preeious tilings, belongs to the pi‘arl.”J 


* Phil Turns, h.r ir.'Vl. j. G.V). 

+ SwHiiison on llic ZodloK’} ol Piii^hnul :\iul W m lU.icnllocli’" 
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Another product of the Britisli waters, which 
was liia;lily jirizcd liy the hiMirious Romans, was 
the oyster From the manner in which the oysters 
oi Ifritain are fueiitioncci liy Pliny, tlicir sweetness 
seems to iiave been the (jiiality for whieii tiiey 
were esiieciidly esteemed.* ,'lnvenal sjicaks of 
tliein as gathered at Jfntiipiac, now Rieliborongh, 
near SaiKiwicli.f Pliny, wlui mentions as among 
tlie greatest delicacies of Britain a sort of geese, 


which he calls cheiicrotcs, and describes as smaller 
than the anser, or eonimmi goose.* 

Solimist celebrates the great store found in Bri¬ 
tain of the stone called the gagates, in Kiighsh the 
black amber, or jetstone. This miiioral, as may 
be seen from I’liiiy,]: was held by the ancients to 
be endowed with a great variety of medical and 
magical virtues. Camden mentions it as found 
on the coast of Yorkshire. “ It grows,” he says, 


• N,it. TliHl.ix. 29, au-lxxxii. 21. 
t Sat. IV. 141. 
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“ upon 1,lic rocks, williiii a rliiiik or cliff of them; 
and hefore it is polished looks reddish and rusty, 
hilt after, is really (as Sohims di'scrihcs it) dia- 
iiioiid-like, black, and shining.” “Certain it is,” 
sa^s Harrison, “ that even to this day there is 
soiiu" ]il(iilv to lie had ol' this ciiiiinuidity in I)er- 
Insline and about Berwick, whereof rings, salts, 
small Clips, and sunilry trifling toys are made; 
allhoiigli that in many men’s ojiinioiis nothing so 
fine as that which is brought over by merchants 
daily fioin the main.” Marhodac.ns, however, 
gives the prefcreiiee to the, jets of Britain over 
those ot all other countries. 

'flic iiihabitanls of Britain under the Roman 
goveinment, no doubt carried on traflie with the 
other paits of the eni|iire in ships of their own ; 
and the province must be supposed to have pos¬ 
sessed a considerable mercantile as well as military 
navy. It is of the latter onl\, however, that the 
scanty history of the island we have during the 
Koiiiiin iloinination has ]ireserved any inentioii. A 
poweiliil iiiarilinie force, as we have already had 
occasion to observe, was maintaineil by the Ro¬ 
mans for the defence of the east, or, as it was 
called, the Saxon coast; and about the end of the 
thud ccntitry we have the, first example of an ex- 
chisivclv British navy under the sovereignty of the 
foiious Caratisius.* The navy of Caratisitis must 
blue been manned in great part by his own Bri¬ 
tons; and the superiority which it niaintained for 
years in the smronndmg seas, jireserving for its 
master his island cnpiire against “the superb fleets 
that wine built and ecpiipjied,” says a contempo- 
lai v writer,”t “ siinidtanconsly in all the rivers 
of the (iauls to overwlieiin liini,” may he taken as 
an evidence llial the people of Bnlain had by tliis 
lime liecn long familiar with sliips of all descrip- 
1 ions. 

Wliolly unenllivated as the greater part of the 
eountry was when it was first visited by the Rn- 
maiis, it was most prohuhly not unprovided with 
a few great highways, by which comniuiiication 
was niaintained between one district and another. 
Ctesai could seiireely have marched his forces even 
so far iiil.ii the interior as he did, if the districts 
thniiigli which he passed had been altogether 
without rodas. Rndc and imperfect enough these 
British roads may have hccii, but still they must 
have been to a eerlain extent artificial; they must 
have been (deared of such incunihraiiccs as ad- 
initl.ed of being removed, and carried in a con- 
tiimous line out of the. way of marshes and such 
other natural ini|)e.dinients as could not he other¬ 
wise overcome. Tacitus would seem to he speak¬ 
ing of the native, roadsj when he tells us that 
Agricola, on preparing m his sixth summer to 
liush into the regions heyonil the Forth, deteimined 
first to have a survey of the country made liy his 
fleet; hecaiise it was apprehended that the roails 
were infested by the enemy’s forces. The old 
• • 

• Siffe nDtt>, p. f).!. 

+ The Onilor Mnniertmus, c. xii. j m Britannia after the 
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traditiiiu is, ^hat the southern pari of the island 
was, ill the British tifiies, crossed in various diree- 
tions by four great highways, still in great part (o 
he traced, and known hv the names of the Fosae, 
Watliiig-strcet, lirniine-street, and the lelieuild. 
The Fosse appears to have begun at 'Polness, in 
Devonshire, and to have proceeded by ‘Bristol, 
Cirencester, Chifipiiig Nurtioi, Coventry, I.eieester, 
•and Newark, to J.iiieoln. ailing-street is said 
to have foTiinieneed at Dover, to have jitoeeeded 
thence through Kent, by CaBterhn'ry, to London; 
then to have jiassed towards the north, over llaiiip- 
sfead Heath, to Kdgeware, .St. Alban’s, Dinisttible, 
Stoney Stratford, in Noitlianiploiisliire, along the 
west side of Lcieeslersliiri', crossing tlie Fosse near 
Bosworlli, and lienee to York and Cliesl'W-le-Streei, 
in the eonnty of Durham. Some carry it, in later 
limes, from this point tis far as to l.anark and Fal- 
kiik, in Seollaiid ; and others even to Caithness, at 
the extreniilv of the island. The Krniiiie-sireet is 
niideistood to have run from St. David’s, in Wales, 
to Sonlhamiilon, crossing the Fosse between Ciren¬ 
cester and (ilouee.sler. 'Fhe Ikeiidd is sn)iposed 
to have been so called from having begun in the 
eoniitry of the leeiii, on the east coast. It is eoni- 
mnnly tlionght to have crossed Walling-street, at 
Dunstiihle, and theiiee to have taken a noilli- 
easterlv direction, through Stall'ordshirc, to the 
west side of the island. The utniosi, hi^jMwer, 
that can be conceded in regard to these roads lieiiig 
of British origin, is, that lines of commniiieation in 
such directions may have, existed in the time of tlie 
Britons. It was the Romans, iindoulite.clly, by 
whom they were transformed into those elahorale 
and almost inoniimental works which their re¬ 
mains declare tliem to have been. Roads eoii- 
sfriieted to last for ever were laid down liy that 
extraordinary ]ieo|ile, as tlie first foundations of 
their empire wherever they planted themselves, 
and seem to have been eimsidered by them as the 
indispensable veins and arteries of all civilization. 
Ill Britain it is probable that they began tlieir oiieia- 
tions with the great native high-roads, the course 
of wdiich would he at least aeeomniodated to the 
situation of the. principal towns and other more, 
important localities throughout the country. These 
they no doubt levelled, straightAie.d, and ])aved, so 
ns to fit them not only for the onlinary purposes of 
pedestrian and carriage eonimunieatimi, hut also 
fur the movements of large bodies of infantry and 
cavalry, in all weathers ai.d in all seasons. But 
they formed also many new lines of road, leading 
from one to another of the niiuiy new stations 
which they cstiihhshed in all parts of the eoiiiilry. 
Camden doserihe.s the Roman ways *n Britain as 
runiiiiig in some places tlirongh drained fens, in 
others through low valleys, raised and ]iaved, and 
»so broad tlia* they admit of two c.arfs easily ]iassing 
each other. In this eonntrv, as el.sewdiere, the 
Roman roads were in grealjiarl liie wmk of the 
soldiery, of whose aeeoiiiphshineiits skill in this 
kind of labour was one of the ell lof. But the na¬ 
tives were also forced to lend their assistance; and 
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HihI l1ic Calcdoniao fSid^arns, iu‘'^ra( itiis, roin- 
plainiDu, \v]tl) ]ij(!ii;'niUjoi), iliai tlic of ins 

coiiDtnwcM'w 01 II (lou 11 1)\ tlicir opjirossurs, 
iri (•!( •anil'; wood-; jiial (liaiiitim inarslics—sinpcs 
and iiHlimnlK ' lu'ini; adilcd (u liu'ir (oils. To tin 
soil ol work :iN() ( ii'iiiinaK wuio snilrncrd, as wcli 
as to t\\r nmu'-. d'tio la\\^ ut llio ('ni|ni(\]iia(K 
spocial pio\i-ioii Hio u'pan ol tho pulilir \va\s, 
atui U( jr li.vcii ill ( liaiac lo o\oi>c('is, ^\ lio-P 
(iiify il ua-loso( llioiil Isopl 111 oidi'i. **ddu‘au 
CK’iil ilociihi' 111 i-.illr'i llu' lliiKoaiN ol iViiloiiiiius, 
(■iuini('tMl''s iiiUa’ii louli"- ol joiiiiKAs in Bill,nil, a!) 
ol winch v.c nia\ prc.-'Uinc were aloin: ]eitiilai)\ 
I’onned hiuli'i'oad,-; and ]iiobahU l)ie Ij.st doe> not 
'Giole mniihei ol Mieh roa<L the 
island eol^aJlled.. Iiie\ei\ instanee ihe distances 
lumi station to station aie niaiked in Roman link's ; 
and no doulit iluv were indiealed on llie actual 
road In milestones remdaiK placed alom; the Inu'. 
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Of llicse, ihc lainoiis Ijondon stone, still to be seen 
leaiiiii';', a^Minst the south wall of St. Swilhnds 
churcii, ill ('aiivon-street, Jjondoii, is supposed lo 
have iietm the fust, or that, froyi whicb the others 
were numbered, aionu; the pnnei)>ul roads, wlne.h 
up])car to havk* proceeded 1iom this ])oint as from 
a c(mlre The Roman roads in liritain have un- 
der^ojiic so many elumgcs since their frst fonnation, 
fioin iieifleet aiul dila])idalion on the oLe luind, and* 
fiom immy repairs which tlu'v are known lo liiive 
j{‘('('i\ed loiiL; al'uT thf Roman liiiiC'', and in stvles 
ol woi-kmanshi]) ^erv dill'erent lioin the Roman, 
that tile mode in winch tlicy were ori^-jiially coii- 
tsructed is in mo.T cases not very easy of disco¬ 


very. One of those wliieli had prohahly remained 
I most nearly in its -[nimllivc condiltoii, was that 
discovered 1)\ Sir Cdirislopliei Wren, under the 
jireseiit (dieapside, J-iondon, while he was pre¬ 
paring to elect the church ol St Mar\-le-Jh>w. 
“ Here,” sa\s the :iee«aiiil m the Jhiieulaha, 
” to hi> sui prise, lie sunk ah.ail eighteen (eel deep 
ihioueli made y;round, and tiu'ii miamned lu' 
was eoiiu'to the nalm'(d soil and haideiavel; imt 
njion full e\:imniation, it appealed to Ih' a Boitian 
eaitsi'wav of I'ouuh stone, ekee and well rammed, 
wilk Jkoman laiek and ^lhln^•ll at the holtmii fut a 
foinidatjon, and all liiinly eemeiili'd. 'I'lus <'anse 
^\a\' \\as lour (eel thick I ndeinealh this eall^e- 
wa\ la\ the nalmal <'ia\, o\ei wliieli lltal pail <j| 
the cite stands, ai.d which (k■^eends at lea-1 luily 
feet lower” AVren ewenluaily luiiu'd lo enet 
the tower of the ehureh upon the Homan eause- 
w'a\, as the firmest foiindaliiin he eoukl ohlatn, and 
the most proper for the lofty and wi'iL'hty sltiu'luie 
he desicaied. Some oi the olliei Homan mads m 
Hiitain, howevi r, and esju'Cialh tliose eomii'clm^^ 
some of the lines ol mdilaiv posts, weie eon- 
slnieted in a more amhjlions siylc ol woikina)i-.liip 
llian appeals lo have been lievt* emplo\ed hem” 
paved, lik(‘ the famous Ap[)ian wa_\ and olhem in 
Italy, wnh Hut stones, ulthou”h ol difleieni si/es, 
yeleaiefuHv cut to a umloim ree(aii”ulai shape, 
and closely joined tov,ellier Soiiu' of oui areal 
roads still in use weie oiia'inally loinud h\ iIh' 
Homans, or were used at least in the Homan liim v. 
One (wample is tlie liival western load k'adiii” to 
Bath and Ihistol, at least tor a eonsideiable jiait of 

its course.'^ 

We may here m()st coiivenleniK lutliee the siili- 
jeet of the desenjilion of money which appeals to 
liave lieen in us(‘ anion^^ the aneienl Ihiloos. 
Cu'sar’s statemeiil is, distinel 1\, tlial llie\ had no 
Coined money. instead ol nioii(‘\, he sa\> liu-y 
useil pieces (‘ither of hrouzi' or ol non, adjusted to 
a eertaiu weij 2 ;ht. TIu're is soiiu' douht, ow itm to 
the disaurecuient of the. manuseriph, a^ to whellu'r 
he calls these pieces ot nu tal rm”>, oi thin plates, 
or merely tallies or cuttings (tule.-e); hut the iiiosl 
a]))u*oved readHU> is rings. A curuius paperonlhis 
ring-money of the (ieltic uatitms has hei'ii lately 
printed by Sir William lietham.-j- Speeimeiis of this 
jirimitive currency, according to llu' writer, have 
iieen found in great mirnhers in Irchuul, not only of 
bronze, but also of gold and silver. SomeLiiiu's 
tlie form is that of a complete ring, soinelimes that 
of a wire or bar, merely bent tdl the two extremi¬ 
ties are brought near to each other. In some cases 
the extremities are armed witli flattened knobs, iu 
others they are rounded put into cup-like, hollows. 
Sometimes several rings arc joined together at the 
circumferences ; other specimens consist of rings 
linked into one another. Thi^ most important jic- 

• 111 iIr* ‘ Son icp .Tdui'iixl' foi .l.'itinarv, Ifl.'lG. in an at-cumit 

>f a Snrv«-y ol' tin- Unman flo.ul I'lum sil«:h(>RttM lo ilii' on the 

'I'll,inn-,, c.iUt'd I’oiiU-.. l,iiil\ in.nlo by llic olVu'oi.s hlu(lyul^' at llm 
Scdioi Itiiiciit ol lln' KojiU Aliht.nj (.'olli-o. 
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rnliiiritv, lidwevor, (listingHishiiip; tlieso curious 
iclics, iuid (hut wtiicli the writer coiiccivcs cliicllv 
|irov('s lliciii to liavc really serveil the ])urpiiscs of 
itiDiiev, is, (hat upon beiiie; weighed, l)y hir (lie 
irreiiter iiuuilier of (hem apjiear to he CAiiet tmilti|iles 
of a eeitaiii staudard (mit. The .siiiallest of i(old 
which he had seen, lie says, weiiyhed twelve 
grains, or half a peiuivtveight; and of others, one 
eoiilained (Ills quantily three times, (mother live, 
anolher ten, another si.xleen, another tweulv-lwo, 
iiiioilier foiii liiiiidred and eightv (a jioiiiid Irov), 
and another lire liiindred and thirtt-foiir. The 
ease he allirnis to be similar liolh with those of 
silver and those of bronze. All, he savs, willi 
a verv few exeepiioiis, whieli may easily he ac- 
eoiniled lor on the supjiosition of partial wiisle oi 
oilier injiirv, weigh eiudi a eerlaiii iiimiber of half 
peinivweighls. The smallest speeiniens even of 
the bioiize ring iiioiiev are (|iiite as aeniratidt ba- 
laiieed as those of the more valuable metals; and 
iiiiiong these bronze specimens, indei'd, the author 
stal(‘s, dial, after having weighed a great maiiv, he 
lias never loiiiid a single e.xeeplioii to (heir di\i- 
siliililv into so iiiaiiv half pennvweights. It would 
thus appear that the aneieiil (adtie scale was the 
same with dial wliieli we now cull tioy weight. 
The wilier eonjeeinres that the l.atiii uiieia, an 
oiiiioe, IS the (iellle word iinslia, wliieli lie savs 
Mgiiilios one-si\lti; in which ease we must sup¬ 
pose die original integral weight of wliieli the 
oiiiire was a fnielioii, to have been half onr pre¬ 
sent pound troy “ To what remote |icriod of iin- 
tu(iiily,” he observes, “ do these siiignhir facts 
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carry us hnel*! To many ages before tlie lime of 
(l;esnr,'or eveit IleroiJoUts. Tbe latter speak- of 
the Lyiliiiiis as the liul who coined melallie 
money, at least six eenturies befnre onr era. Tlieso 
are no visninaiy speeiihilioiis; we have here iHr 
remains and iiniierishalile relies of those eaily 
times to verilv lh(‘ wdinle ; and recent n^\eslieii- 
(ions* and doeowioies, in a iiiosi siiieiilaily eon- 
^Miieiiig iiiiiiiiier, eonie In md- md, hv showing that 
thelVese^ paininies iii ihe tonilis ot He,\pi exliilnl 
j people hriiiging, as ti ihiite to tlie fool ol Ihe (liioiie of 
( Thaiaoh, hag'- ol cold and sibir iiiigs. at a |iei lod 
! Iieliiie the exodus of Ihe Isiaeliles,” These ijiiiie,'', 
Iiowever, (lie not III-' oiilv speeiiiieiis that h.ne 
heeii found of Ihe siihstitules i-seil li\ tiu Unions 
before die iiilrodiielioii ol eoiiied iiionev- Ih'li: -n 
burrow's and elsewheie llierc liiiie been oecasion- 
alU (uriied up lioards of w lial has all the apjirai- 
aiiee of being anolher s|ie('irs of piiiiiilite ent- 
I'riiey, eonsislnig ol’ small plates i-l iron, iiieslly 
thill and rimged, and wilhniil iinv iiiipie.-smii. 

Ol Ibitish eoiiied niom‘\, die deseriplioii whirli 
is apparently ol greatest anliipnlv, is III.it of winch 
the s]ieciiiieiis jireseiil oiiU eertani pictorial fieiiies, 
without any legends or blend ehiiriielers. Ol ihis 
sort Ilf coins a eonsideralile eolleelioii was dise-i- 
vered about tlie middle of the lii-l eeiiliirv, on the 
1 ( 1 ]) of Oariibre Ilill, in ('i-iiiwalh Ol ihese, some 
were staiipicil with lignres of horses, oxen, hog-, 
and sheep ; a lew had such figures of atniiftils on 
one side, and a head iiii]ian'iidy of a nnal pei- 
soiiage on the oilier. All of (hem were ol gold; 
and ])erha]is it was only mone\ made of Ihe nioi-t 
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Jcrs. This word has givon orcasion lo muoli di^- 
])nt(iti()n; but porlmps noth)ni^ lias boon 
on the subject so ])roli:d)l{*, as (’anidi'n’s sugges- 
wIh) conceives tlia! the word, derived a}>pii- 
reiitly from the J.<5itin hixaiii), si!>mhe<}, in the 
Brilisli binguiige, u trdnite, or tri1)\it(-nu)ney. d’he 
hiiou's u])on these coins ol' (hinobehne are. ^erv 
various. Some, have a head, ])robab!y that of tlie 
kint», oceasioimlly suiTonnded with whatsc'cnis to 
hv a lill<‘( of pearls, in allusion, we may s\i])pose, 
to the anei(Mit fame of the island for tlial Ingld)- 
jirized gem; otliers liavo a naked full leiiglli 
Imnian htrnre, with a club over Ids sliouhhu'; 
many Inivi*. the figuie of a Imrse, sometimes aeeom- 
paiiM'd hv a wlieel, whieli has been siipj)used to 
convey an allusion to the formation ofinehwa\s, 
hut perhajis is rather intended to indteati' tin' na- 
iioiiid w ar-ehariot; a crescent, an carol' coni, a 
stat, a comet, u tr(*e, a ho^-^ u doo, a slu'cp, an o\, 
a lion, a s])]nnx, a cenlaui, a Janns, a /(‘male head 
a woman rtdimr on an animal lik(' a doe, a man 
phninu on a harp, are som<‘ ol the repre-enlations 
that Inive been d(“tecre(l on others One shows 
what evnlentK' appears to be a workman m tlie act 
ol niaktm> nioix'V ; lu* is seated in a ebair, and 
hoMs a hammer m his liand, while a miniher of 
pieei's be Ixdoie liim. About foilv of tiiese coins 
ol ('iiuolHdna* iiave bc(‘n <bseo\inaal. Many ollu-rs 
also cMst, wbieli, from the names, oi. liaunients of 
names mseribed an tbem, have beim a-si^ncd to 
Ibiinbcea, Cartismandua, Cnraetaeus, \’emilius, and 
otbei British soveieigns. The leuends on most of 
tlies(‘, however, are ('\tieme1v ohsenre and didnons. 
W’lial issoint'what unnaikahle is, tliat no (\yo, we 
hcln've, have hoen tonnd of the sanu- coma^ce They 
are almost all more or less diHh-sha])ed, or hollowed 
on one sidi' — a circumstariee wliich is nnnmon also to 
man^ Ibmnui coins, and may hi* supposetl to liave 
heiMi occasioned bv the want of the jnopor guards 
tojni’vent the imdal from lieing henl over the edges 
of the die l)\ the l)low of the hammer. The Bn 
fisli (Suns thus inscribed Avith Roman charaeters 
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are some of tftom of gold, some of silver, some of 
bron/.(:, some ot'eo]>pet. T'nbke also to llu' coins 
imnitioned above, without legetals, all of lliem that 
are formed of tin' more ])rc.rious metals me miu*i) 
alloyed. 

Jt must be confi'ssei! iba( the wdmle suljeei of 
tbesi' snjiposed British coins, notwillistandmg all 
the (fis^nitalioii to which tliuy have gi\i-n rise, is 
•till involved in very ('ousiderahle obscuritv. It 
has ev('il* bei'ii denteil that liuw ever senaal tlie 
purposes of a eurrenev at all. ' '■'They aie woiks, ' 
oliserve.s a late writm, “ ol no eaiber dale than tlie 
apostasy and anaieh\ alter the Konnm-. .More¬ 
over, they weie not nmiaw. I'hev \\v]v Bardie 
works belonging tolliat numerous Jamd\ oj (biostie, 
Milhnae, oi Alasome mi'dals, of wlnei.»tlie ilTiis- 
Iration lias been h'arnedly liamlled m ('hdllet's 
‘ Alnaxas Proteus,* Von I laminer’s ‘ Ba)ihoni(Mu'',' 
till* Ibw. R Walsh’s ' I'issav on Ancient (’oiiis,* 
ami (as ap]i]icaldc to thesi' \ erv productions) the 
Kcv. R. Davu's's ‘ I'bsnv on Biili-'h ('oin>.' d'lie 
coins emrruvcd bv Dorn B. de Alontlaueou as rem¬ 
nants ol’ ancient (lauhsli moiie\, an’ ])rodui^i(Uis of 
similar ap]>oaranee ami ol' the same class. Para¬ 
celsus alludes to them as money coined by the 
gnomes and distiibnled l)v lliem among men, d'lieir 
uses have never been known; bn! I <*\]Hain lliem 
llms Muiiev is a ticket iMititling the bearm to 
goods of a givmt value. . . Mastniie ^ledals 

were tickets entitling one initiate to receive assist- 
iinee from another. It may lie objecleti, that ilieie 
was no great ditbenltv of stealing or forging ilu ni 
d'rne ; bnt to 1 m’ a benelieial liohlei of tliese lambics 
it was neeessarv that \ou sboiiid lie alili’ to r\- 
]>!am the meaning of all the d{'vi('es upon iIumii. 
Aeeordiiig to the sort of explanation given bv the 
paity, it w'ould ajipiair whether lie was an au- 
thoiized boldei, and, if such, what rank of initia¬ 
tion lie had attained, and eonseipH’nllv to what 
degn'e of favour and eontidenee he was entitled. 
'Pile names seleeti'd to adorn these Bntisli imalals 
are unecpiivocally marked witli liatred for (he fh> 
mans, and lov<‘ for the memory of ihosi’ Britons 
who warred against them ; and they iinpU an ex¬ 
hortation and a .compact to rx])el and exclude tlu' 
Roman nation from the island.*’* Tins vu'W is 
sn]>porlcd by some ]dausible arguments ; hut it is 
far from lieing altogi’lfier satisfaclorv '1 he <leniiil, 
however, of the fitlii of lhes<‘ coins or nu'dals to be 
accounted a s]iccies of ancient mom'v, is no mere 
piece of modern scepticism. Camden, thongli be 
melines to a dilferent opinion, (‘xpre^si’s inmself 
n]M»n the point with the greatest hesitation. “ Por 
mv ])art,” he says, I Ireelv di’clarc myself at a 
lo^s wdiat to say to things so inmdi «)bscnreil by 
age; and yon, wdien you read these eonjechircs, 
will ])lainly ])ereeive that T have gro^ied m the 
^lurk.” ‘'Whether this sort of money jiassed cur¬ 
rent in the way of trade and exchangi’,' he ob¬ 
serves in conclusion, “or w^s at hist conu'd lor 
some special use, is a question among the learned. 
My opinion (if 1 may bt; allow'cd to interpose it) is 
* lUiinnnin nflei the p]) 21S Xi. 
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this. Atlor Cjrsar had how'iiuich iiioncy 

should ho luiid \<'iiih lo. I'lio liriliiiiis, ami they 
woio (ipiuosscd limin' Aimmtus witli Iho paynioiil 
of custuiiis, liolli lor i'\]iorliiia; and iiiiporliiu;; coiii- 
inoditu's, iiml had, liv doyi'oos, oilier taxes laid 
U])Oii Ihoin, iiainely lor corii-erouiids, plaiitations, 
groves, ’ |insUiiai;e of grealor and lesser calllo, as 
lieing now in the coiidilioii of' siihjeets, not of 
slaves; I liare thought that siii'li eoiiis were lirsti 
stainpeir for ihl'se uses ; for greater eait’.e with a 
liorse, for lesser with a hog, lor woods with a tree, 
and for corii-groiiiid with an ear of coi n ; hut those 
with a man’s liciiil seem to have, heeii coine.d for 
pull money. Not hut I grant that afterwards these 
came into coiiiinoii use. Nor can 1 leconnle iiiv- 
self to the, pidgnienl of those wlio would have the, 
hog, the horse, the ear, the .laiius, &c. to he the 
arms of |iiirtieular ]ieojile or iirinees ; since we liiid 
that one and the same jinnee and |i(‘oiile ii-ed 
seveial of these, as Chmohelnie staiiijied upon his 
coins a hog, a horse, an ear, anil other things, lint 
whelher this Irihiite-inoiiev was coined hy the 
Ronianc, or the ]>rovincials, or then kings, wlien 
the whole world was taxed hv Augustus, 1 cannot 
sii\. One mav guess thiun to have hecn slaiiiped 
hv the Hritish kings, since llntam, fiom the lime 
of .Julius Ciesar to that uf Claudius, lived uiidei ils 
own law..., and was lell to he goviu'ned hv in. own 
kings, and since aKo they have slaiiijied on them 
the elligies and titles ol I’rilisli princes.” 

Aflei the eslahhslimeiil of the Koniaii dominion 
in the island, the coins of the einpiie would na- 
tiirallv heeoine (he eiirreiiey of the new jirovnice ; 
and indeed (iihhis exjiresslv slates that from the 
time ol Claudius it was nidained hy mi imperial 
eilu'l that all iiionev current among the Brilmis 
should hcai the iiu|ienal stamp The.sc expres¬ 
sions, hv the hv, would rather seem to counteiiaiice. 
the opmioii, that coined money not lieiniiig the im¬ 
perial stamp had heeii in eireulatiou in the eountry 
liefire the puhlication of the edict. (Jreat iimiihers 
ol Roman coins of various ages and deiioiniiiations 
have heeii fiiind m llrilain. “ There are pro- 
digiuns i|iiiiiitilu's found here,” observes (hijiideii, 
“ 111 the rums of demolished cities, in the treasure- 
coffers or vaults which were hidden in that age, 
and in funeral nnis; and I was very much sur- 
jiriscd how sucli great abundance should remain to 
(Ins diiv, till 1 read that the melting down of aiieicnt 
monev was pioliiliited hy the imperial eunstitntioiis.” 
It is highlv prohalile, also, that some of this im¬ 
perial money was coined iii Britain, where the Ro¬ 
mans may he piesmiied to have estahlislied mints, 
as they are known to have done in their other )iro- 
vinres. 'J’hv.re are several coins extant Ixilh of 
Caraiisins and of Alleeliia, and these it can hardly 
he doidited were the productions of a British mint. 
It IS remarkahle that in the sc|iulc,hi'id harrows 
there has been found imperial money of the times of 
Avitns (.\ I). 4,’).')), Ilf Anlliemiiis (a.h. 407—472), 
and even of .liistiiiiaii (x ii. .727—.70,7). Alaiiy of 
the Roman eoiiis, alsn, or iiiiperiiil medals stniek 
upon particular occasions, from tlic lime of Claudius, 


hear figures or legends relating to Britain, and 
form interesting illusiratioiis of the history of the 
island.* 

Wc now' proceed to notice shortly the chief im¬ 
provements in the necessary or useful arts for 
which the Britons appear to have been iiidehtcd to 
their Roman coiKiuerors. 

Tiic Romans, themselves devoted to agrieullurc, 
eagerly encouraged and assisted the British hus¬ 
bandmen ; mid we, therefore, as has lieeii alTcaily 
noticed, find the island eventually not only jiru- 
ducing a sulBcient ([uantity of eiirii for the support 
of its own iiihahitiuits and tlie Roman troops in 
oeciipation, hut affording a largo surplus aiiiitudly 
for exportation, lii addition also to an impioved 
and extended lilluge, the Romans a]ipcar, imim- 
diatcly oil iheir obtaining a firm estahlishmeiit in 
Britain, to have introduced llie jiraetiee, pn viously 
scarcely known to the natives, of nscfnl and oina- 
iiienlal gindeiiiiig Tacitus tells us they hegim to 
jilant iireliards, and found, hy experieiire, (hat the 
soil and climate were fuvonrahle to the growth of 
all kinds offruit trees except the vine and the olive, 
and of all plants and vegetiihles save a few whieli 
well' ]H'euliai' to warmer countries 

Notwithslandiiig also his ]iartieular exeeplion of 
the vine, it is said lliat peniiiSMon was griiiitrd 
lung iilti'iwards hy the Einperor I’lolitis to plant 
vines anil to make wine in Biilaiii, and tlial, i( so. 
It was not gr,lilted in vani, appears pruhalile Irmii 
the fact that the vine w.ia cerlaiiily flniirishiiig here 
ill the time of the Saxons; the ciintiiuial menlion 
of viiicvards ill theii wills and deeds aHonling us 
indisputahle evidence of its geiieial eultivalioii. 

On the settlement of tlic Roiiiaiis a eliaiige of 
course took place in the areliileeliin' of the Biilish 
houses and tiiwiis, for the eoimiieiieeiiien! o( vvhieli 
the eountry ajijiears to have, been iiiileliled to (he 
jiohry of Agrieola, the most excelleiil ol (In- Roman 
governors. “ That the Britons,” says 'I'aettus, 
“who led a roaming mid nnscitled lile, and were 
easily instigated to war, might eoiilrael a love, of 
peace and tranquillity hy being iiceuslomed (o a 
more pleasant way of living, he exhorted and as¬ 
sisted them to build houses, temjiies, courts, inid 
market •■places. By praising the diligent mid rc- 
))roachiiig the indolent, he excited so great an emu¬ 
lation amongst the Britons, that after tliey had 
erected all those necessary edifices in their towns, 
they ])roceeded to hnild others merely for ornament 
and pleasure, such as porticoes, galleries, hnths, l.an- 
ipietuig-houscs, &c.” 

Ginildiis Cambrensis has left us an account of tlic 
remains of the city of C.aerleon, in Wales, as he 
beheld it himself in the twelfth ccnlury. “ It 
wins,” he says, “ elegantly built by the llomwis, 
with brick walls. Many vestiges of its ancient 
splendour still remain, and stately pidaces which 
formerly, with the gilt tiles, displayed the Roman 
grandeur. It was first built hy the Roman nobility, 
and adorned with sympluous edifices, with a lofty 

• Rro upon tliis subject, '‘Tlte Coins of the Romans relating to 
UriUnii," b> J. G. AKcinian, ISmo. Lyn(j.l836. 
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towul’j curious hot baths, temples now in ruins, and 
tlieatres encompassed with stately walls, in ])(irt yet 
standing. The walls arc three nulcs in circuin- 
ference, and within thes(^, as well as without, sub¬ 
terraneous buildings are fre(niently met with, as 
aquedutts, vaults, hypoc!iusts,fitoves, iS-C.” 

Matthew Paris also, in his ‘ laves ul the Abbots,’ 
mentions the numerous interestini!: rejnnins of 


Koinau architecture discovcre<l near St, Alban’N, at 
the ancient Vcrulam, by two abbots, ]»revious to the 
• Norman Conquest, and consisting of ddapidatcd 
i tenqdcs, snbvcileil columns, altars, idols, and the 
; foundations of a lurgi' palace. 

''J'lic more recent discoveries ol the.-e Homan 
British rums it would be endless here to enumerate 
and useless to desenhe, as there appears to have 

‘i 2 
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liccn iiiilliiiii; Id dislmmush them IVdiiI' tliiifi' nt' llic 
liduiaub lli('iui-cl\e'; uc have'liouever tlio lu'tliorily 
(MIC of tlic l)C^I iiilcilin'd \Milcis 01] tlic subject, 
ill'll “ iiolliinu ii'iii ifooil of Roiiiiiii work ever 
cMsIcil 111 I'liiiiiiii” .... “ All the ri'aMiiiciits of 
au'liilicluir wliicli Irivc been discovered, w'lietlicr 
laiec III small, wlietbci the t\iinKiiiuiii of a teiiiple 
■as toiiiid ai Hath, or M)iall altars as found In iiiuiiy 
|)laees. I lieheie,” sa\s Mr. Uickliiaii,* “ were alb 
delieu'iil'eilh.'i ni eoio|)osiliou oi in eveeut'Aiii, or in 
both, and none that l-kiio\v of ha\ e been belter, if 
so e.1, as the debased woik of the linipei'iir Dio¬ 

cletian in his palace at Spalatro. Mdtli these debased 
evaiiiples we cannot expect that the iiiliabitanis of 

l.elU’i' 111 All lull I i uir, \ (il. \\ \. of (lie A icli.i >ilii;;ia. ii Hi,' 
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ISi'itaiii would (while haraasodwilli Intestine warfare) 
iiiiprovc on the models Icit by the Romans.” 

It iB not now to be ascertained,” be continues, 
“ whether any e.xamples of the actual use of 
coluiniia, witli an architrave incutiibeiit, were left 
by the Riiiinms, but we liave various e.vaniples of 
the plain aicli with a pier. As a specimen, the 
north "iitc of Ihiicolil, now used, as it was many 
centuries apm, for a (riite, is perhaps the most )ier- 
fecl. Tins plain 6(|iiui'e pier and a semicircular 
arch 1 believe to have been imitalcd in the Savon 
bmldimis; and thus I find actually now a ])ail of 
Jin.vworth Church with a bond tier of what we 
call Roman brick (t. c. Hut tiles) carried tliiouiih 
the woi k ” 

The use of mortar, plastei, and cement, of the 
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various tools mtd iiivpii incut?' ior tlic art 

iA makiim, I 111' llal, tiles al)o\('incntio\i(Ml, uud all 
tliiiiL;?' i’<)uiic('t(Hl witli nia^uurt mal liviclvla\ luc', as 
kuo\\ii <iiid pracllscil hv tiie Kouunis, must of 
('om>c, ill the ])ro^r(“bs ot tht'si' ttorks, have' 
comniuiiicatcd to tiieir new Mdijeels; and it a])]M.*ais 
thal, 1)\' the close ol the tiurd century, JJnlish 
laiddi 1 ^ had acejtiireel considerable rcputalioii. 
'riii‘ paiiectrisi Kimieintis tells us that^\h('u the 
J'hnpeioi Constautms lebudt the' city of Aulun, in 
(«aid, ahtail the ciul of the thud centur\, he 
l)ioiii;ht the workmen chieilv from Britain, which 
\er\ much abounded witii the. best artificers. 

\\\' have idread\ mentioin'd the lalmuis of the 
l^)mall^ 111 ihe impiovemeiit of the old mads of 
liie Knuiti’y, and ttu‘ foiination of manv lu'w' oiii's. 
'I'heii iilteiitiou was at the same time ui\(‘ii to tlie. 
woikmit ‘>1 the \ahtahle mnu's ihiouL’dintit the island. 
The pi imitu i‘ modi' of pi ocurni.i; tlie vai ions metals, 
hy seaiehiiiL:, the I'rds ol lixeis and the de]>iJis of 
\ ;d]\'\ s, eAt I act I in; pmtrud nn; him jis ol oie irom 
fiaelined lodes m the iissures of tile iiioniitains, 
\\;o. lephu'ed h\ tin' art oi niinine. V lieauliiul 
specimen ol the Roman mode of dn\in;; le\els 
cMsl-' at a place called l^yiisaiiit, m the [laiisli of 
Caeo, Caei matlheiisluie. 
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I In the British "Museum, as pre\iously stated, 
i are pieseived se\('ii^ P'lAs or massos ol Rntish 
; lead, one of which has the nann' o| the I'an- 
j pi ror Domitum mser*h<'d on it, nnoihei that ,of 
i the I'iinperor Uadrian, and a thud heais that of 
I a pn\Hlc mduidual. “'I'lkcse pies oi ()l»l(;nL; 

' masses,” ohseiwes a late wiiler, “alhwd uu-' 
loulTled evideucf’ that the |ead-iiiines ol l)<'ih\-- 
•sinre and its neiahhourhood \trie woiked ni the 
Roman Mini', d'he iiisei ipLioiis aRiT, wiileh ihev 
heai, Usually mdiealn;!; the e»npei«u m wliose lime 
th(‘ metal was iilitamed, eonliim the (estmumy ol 
RImv, who siiys, ‘that ui Riitam ieail is found 
I neai tiie suilaee ol tlie eailb in such abimdaiiei' 

; 11 nil a law is made to Inn it the puanlil v w hieli shall 
i Ik' taken.’ ll was tfurefore iiecessan > 4 \ the foyal 
mines to inaik tlie lead \\ilii tlie I'mpi'iei’s name 
Jii a feu instances sucli pius ap])inciitlv liear tlie 
name of a private ]iro]na('tor, lait all show tliat the 
ailiele wasundei fiscal le^ulation, which accounts 
lor the loim m w Im h the haul was ea^'l ; the ni- 
I'Cnptioii, and sometuius a holder winch siiiroundb 
it, always eovcrini; the iippei aieaol the .jueee to 
lib full cAlent.”* 

* Ilf 1 iitci t.iimng Iv iiu'\ Il'iIl''- . 'tli'' rips\iiK\ 

^ul 1, 
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CIIAFPER V. 

THE III.STORY OF LITERATURE,, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


HIS ilivisiiju of (lur 
hl^l(l^y will cmitaiii 
an account of the 
elate anil jiroeTcee mi¬ 
ller each penoil ol‘ 
tlio-c liictlici' kiiiiL of 
kill,'!ledge ami ekill, 
winch arc (listiii- 
guielii'il from the arts 
liealci! of in the pre- 
ciihngchapter, bv not 
hciiig directly coiitri- 
Imtory to the siislc- 
imnce or ]ihysieal aecimiiiiotlalioii of life, hut haring 
ill view, at least iiiiineihalelv ami in the lirst in¬ 
stance, the exercise, graiilicittion, ami inipioreinent 
of the intellectual faculties, and of those other 
powers tuid tastes which peculiarly cointitute our 
luinianity, and the general exaltation and einhel- 
lishiiieiit of the social condition. The iulcllectiial 
character of the time; the hraiiclies of Icarmiig 
and science that were chietlv cultivated in our owni 
country tuid elsewhere, and the maimer lit which 
they were cultivated ; the schools, colleges, and 
other institutions lor the niaiiiteiiance or dill’nsion 
of erudition and ])hilosophy that existed in these 
islamls; the state and piogress of the national lan¬ 
guage; till' more eminent literary and scieiitillc 
iiuines h\ which the age was adorned ; the great 
literary Works that were ]iroduced, and the scien- 
tilic discovcriim that were made ; and fiuallv, the 
state o( the line arts of music, iiaintiiig, eiigiaviiig, 
iVc., and of the popular taste,—will all fill nmlei 
this part of our siiiwcv. AVe i.eed scarcclv re- 
Tiiark, that these things are much more than the 
mere ornamental llower and crown of our civiliza¬ 
tion ; they arc the very strength of its llhres, and 
the main element of its growth and cx]iaiisioii; for, 
w hile it is true that the exclusivelv useful arts both 
naturally originate lean ling and the line arts, and form 
the indisjicnsahle basis and sn)i)iort without which 
they could neither lloiirish nor exist, it is cipially 
true that the latter, in the end, amply rejiay the 
debt, and that the sure effect of the advance of 
every form of intellectual culture is to extend nr 
coiisolidute the lahrieof that otlierprosperity which 
rests iqion the. ojieratious of maiuial, mechanical, 
and mercantile industry. And, imlcei^, what is 
the worth to a nation of the highest state of maun- 
factnriiig and commerejid greatness, if it do not at 
the same time assert to itself a high place in re¬ 
gard to those tastes and jmrsuits wliieh can alone 
prevent the purstiit of wealth fl ora being at once 


the most stupid and the most dehasing of all idola¬ 
tries V 

The title of the chapter, in the strictest aeeeiila- 
tioii of its terms, is scarcely applleahle to rrhal we 
shall have to state in regard to the ]iiesenl peiiod, 
when literature, seieiice, ami the line arts can 
scarcely he said to have vet had their hiith in our 
island. M all events, wlmte\er existed in those 
remote tunes desen iiig the name ol leaimng or 
scientifie knowledge, never Ic.niiig heen eoniniitlcd 
tow'iiting, and having eom-eijiientU peiished with 
the general subversion of the order ol'things then 
estalilished, eanmit he regarded ns iiaving Ix-cii 
e\en the begummg or rmhmenlal geini of that 
which we now )iossess. The piesenl lilciat\ ci\il- 
izatiim of Englaml dates its eomiiienreniciil only 
from the next, or Saxon ]ieiiud,aml not Irom a veiy 
eaily ))oiiit in that. 

A learned xMiter of the last eentiiiy commenees 
a “ Literary History of the Unions hel'me the 
Arrival of Ctesur,” by gravely informing us that 
“ King Saniothcs was the first wim ( slahlished a 
school in this island for instnuLmg the (iiaiits m 
arts and sciences.”* A\’e shall not enrry *oni 
review ipiite so far hack, Imt leaving Saniotlies and 
his giants at their studies inidisturoed, shall eiuitent 
ourselves with taking up tlic history of learning in 
llritaiii from the days of the race of jieople ol 
ordinary dimensions who were found mliahitiiig the 
Island on its invasion hy the Roimms 

.'\t this time, as has been aheady shown, the 
south of llntaiii was oeeuined liy a |iiipuhilioii 
which, ulthongh diviiled into iimny distmet triln s, 
horc throngliimt the ap.pcaraiiee. of being of (ialhe 
origin. 1II jiaitieular, we me e.Xjiressly mforined 
that the huiguage of Britain differed very little 
fiom that of the (hull. Some of the British Inlies 
sei rn to have, eaime from Celtic, and others I'rom 
Belgic Ginil; Imt it is prohahle, as indeed Strabo 
distmetly nssnres us, tliat the Cell^ and the Bel¬ 
gians spoke merely two slightly differing dialects 
of the same tongue. The evidence of the most 
ancient names of localities throughout tlie whole of 
South Britain confirms this account; everywhere 
these names appear to hehjiig to one laiiguago, and 
that the same which is still spoken by the, native 
Irish and the Scotch Highlanders; the latter of 
■whom call themselves, to this day, Gael or Gauls. 

• I’rimuH qiii fclioliim ad instnieudos (iigaiitfs m arlilms ri so|. 
-Bills oicxi'i K«‘X Sumollu's, (|ui, ex AiiBenui jiei (i.iUi.ini )iiii 
feetus, ml litom llnfunnim n 'lmlif, ininu ^lost ililm iimi t’(l M 1 , ie. 
Ilev.et Doct. V. D.ivi'hs 'Vdkuisii I’lieiulit). Ilistoiiiiih l.iteriiniiiti 
llntaimicurum ante CfTsaiu Aihenluni euliniUKHeiis, iquid lliiilici. 

Bnlttmio-Hibwnucum, auctoic Thomu Tuiiikho , I'ol., Loud. 
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Tiu' siiinc ovidpiipp ^ocs to jirovc Unit tliis Gnllic 
lonnue WHS tlicii Uu' iio|niliir sjicccli in tlic pint of 
tin- ('oinilfy now oiillccl Wales, iis well as tlirongh- 
(lul the rest of sontli Britain ; for the oldest names 
of places in ales are not AVelsh hut Gaelic. Nor 
does the jieeidiar dialect of Cornwall appear to 
have hei n at this tune known any more than its 
sifter Welsh, in the sontheni jiaits of the island. 
The Celtic nr Gaelic, was also undoiditcdly tlic 
lanynayc of the great body of the peoide of lie- 
land. '1 he tidies by whom Noith Britain was 
oeenpied, on the other hand, leeni to have been for 
the greater part of Geniian or Scandinavian c.vtrac- 
tioii; and, if so, they must he supposed to iiave 
s|iokeii a'J’eiitonie dialect. But in the ahscnee of 
all dijeet i'\idenee, historical, traditional, or inoiiu- 
menlal, the point is one n])on which it is impos¬ 
sible to alliim anUhing willi eonfidenee. As far 
as the lopogrindneal nomenelatiire of the eomitrv 
all'onls Us ail) light, it would seem to indicate that 
the gii liter jiail ol modern Seotlaiid was aneiently 
orciipied hv a people siieakiiig a language very 
niaiK allied to the |)reseiit Welsli. 

It IS With the Billons of the south exclusively, 
liowcM-r, that we aie iiinv eniieeined ; fir iimnng 
these old) have we leiison to heheve that any kind 
of leaiimig or seieiildie knowledge whatever existed 
ill ihr iiiiu' lowhu'h onr !n(|niiv lelalcs. Among 
till' .‘sonlli 111 lions tliere was nndonhiedU esla- 
hhslicd a ela's of peisons, faming a elergv, not 
Old) III the niodein, hnt in the onginid and nioie 
e\leioi\e signihcation of the term ; that is to sav, 
a hod) ol national linuiionnnes intinstcd with the 
snperintendeiiee ovei all the deparinn nts of learn¬ 
ing * The Druids weie not nierel) tin ir theolo¬ 
gians and piirsis, hill then lawvers, their ph\- 
neiaiis, their leaehers of vouth, then nioial and 
ii.iluial philosophris, their astronomers, their ina- 
them.itleiaiis, then aiehiteets, tiieir mnsieians, their 
lioeis^ iiiiil II, (lull ehaiaetci, no donhl, aho their 
Old) liislonaiis. To ihetn, in slant, were left the 
eaie and eonliol of the whole intclleetnal eultnie of 
the nation. 

I( IS most prohahle that, in diseharging this 
dul), Uie Drnals pioeceded upun the \nin(’i)ile of 
imparting none of their knowledge except lo such 
as they trained np to he ineinhers of tlieir own 
body. Tile stale of soriety would scarcely admit 
ol any diUusion of their inslruelions aniong the 
people at large;*and the genius of their sysleni, as 
fa*- as it eaii he detected, appears to have hern 
wlinlly opposed to any such lavish coniiniinicatioii 
of that to which they owed all their nsceiidanev 
over their fellow-coimlrvineii. I’othein knowledge 
was power, not only in the sense in wdiieh it is so 
to every individual in Uie possession of it, aa en- 
aliliiig him lo do those things the wav nf doing 
wdmdi it teaches, hut hesides, and to a nnich larger 
extent, as putting into their hands an instiimienl*j 
III authority and command over all around them. 
This latter advantage, unlike the fiinncr, they 

• Culov'idgc on tlie ('onstUui on of llie Cliurcli and Statu, iip. 40, 
«c. 
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could jiol sli:^U‘ ■with others >silhoul Icaviu^ less of 
il, lor lheinM‘l\e>; value la\ iu iK e\elu>ive- 
iiess. 'J'he^ iiatuially eiiougl), tla'i’ermc, uu more 
iheu^ht of eomimimcatiuu. then kuoNvled^c to the 
inuUiUule, than people wiadil now ihiiik (tj so eom- 
inunieatinii llicii iimney or tlu^ir ej-latcs. 

Vet iheir uistitulmn seems lo have liad^llie iin- 
})url?lut ineiit (fi’ hein^ no men' heicditaiy oli-. 
ggaieliY, or other clo-e eorpoiMion, hut ot heiiiij; 
<tpeu t(* all wlioeluKC to nnd('i^o*lh(^ mapusitf’, 
)ne]Uiralorv trauuiiL’, and (‘f, leuej; aeenstomed m 
tins way to sustain hv eonstant diafls 

fioni tlu'mass ol’the iialum. Allhou^di the jiojiit 
lias been disjuited, tlieie is no evulenc(‘ lor the 
Mipposilion that lli(‘Dnudieal jank A\as a heredi- 
farv diixnitv. AVe know that tlu* tjiut Druid 

ohlained Im- place l'\ eleetiou; and it (k es not 
seem likely lliai tins A\imld have ) (‘en the ease if 
the )ieti(utioii [;eiierallv iiad lieeii foiiudcd upon 
the heieditaiv ])iinei])le. '^I’he Dniidical cleii^y 
a])])ear lather to liave been a body ot the saiiu* 
soil with the eleigy ol any inodejn (’hiistiau 
elmrcli; limt is to sa\, eon^-islinu nn| ot tlu* nu'ni- 
hei:- of piutuadai famdies, hut o| pf-ixais educated 
1 <» the profes.'ion fimu any ol’ all the lamdies m 
(he laud. It ma\ lie assmiu'd, hf)we\eiy that they 
wou: pvm<-i])ullv den\<'d Iroin the inoie ojndent or 
honoiuahle ela^'cs. C:esar desenhes the \ouug 
men who soim* ol llieir own aeeoid, otlieis sent 
by their 'j'arents and relations—resorted^to the 
liniiils of (hud to obtain iiistnietiim in then S)s- 
lem, and to lie trained to heeome memlans of tlu-ir 
lH.d\, as veiv numerous. lh)m])oimis Mela speaks 
of liien ]>upiU as consisting of the nual noble indi- 
vidnaU oi llie naliuii. 

In leuaid lo the paitieular studies in which these 
crowds ot pujiils ueic <‘\ereiM'd, our mtornialion, ns 
imahl lie expected, very uiisalislaeloiy. Both 
(hesar and stale th(‘ fact of llieir soiuetiiues 

1 eiuainim; 1 w (ml v yi ars under toil ion; and the former 
reports that they w ere said m tlu* course ol that time 
to learn a great numbei of vcises. ('jcsar adds^ as 
has been (letailcd in a former ebapler ueaily iu his 
own words, (hat. hesidcs tlie llu'ologieal nistruction 
wlueli they imparli’d, the Druids iiis 1 niete<l liieir 
scholars iu many thm^s n's]a*ctmg llie heavenly 
bodies and their motion, the ningmiude ol the uni¬ 
verse and the earlii, and the nalnie ol tilings,—the 
last ])hras(* designating, wc may suppose, a sort of 
mixed eomse ol plnsies and moiajihysics. 

All these inslruetions, it seems, they eomnmm- 
('ated oialh, the emjdovuient of the* art *if writing 
hemg dispensed with for two r(’«sous,—lirst, that 
the (iungs taughf might 1)0 more seeiiix* Irom the 
ehanet* of coming into tlu* possession ot the mul¬ 
titude or the umintiatod ; seemidlx. Tor tlu* sake of 
heller exercising the memorv of the learners, 
(hesar expressly infornis us, h(»w('\ei, that the 
Druids were ae.juamled wjth li iters, and U'-ed them 
on all eoinmou occasions 'I'lie (haraeters winch 
they used, lumu'xer, wouliT haidl\ Siam to have 
been tliose of the Greek alphabet, as the et-mmoii 
reading of the passairc asserts, seeing thab iiide- 
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pcnflovjtly of otlu'r <)]1)OCtion?■^ to tluii TCudinu;, wo 
iuid ('.Tsar upon oiu' occumou in Oaul, ■wlu'o lie 
hael a leltcv tn disjiateli to some distiuice which he 
wys afraid nii<:;ht tall 111I0 thc' hands ol the natives, 
writim: il m ihc (lieek lanmia^e, m onler that 
they mmlit nnl i>e able to u-ad il, ll lias heeu 
siimie-led, lude-'d, that tlie Ihaiids iin^ht iim- llie 
•(iieek ieileis, m U“M' ts re^'inlilfou: llio^e of th(' 
(Jr<“ck' alphaho', w rtbiaii iiiidor>t:Midin” iIh' (Jreek 
lonauc ’ It a (-'irions einaunslaiieo tin. in the 
numhor and ]h)\\ ri ■' iii (he let tors, t he ('elt le alpha- 
hel, which has usc<l In. in lime iniiueimo'ial 

Ml lu-ln;d, e\a''lK’ eiuTi'sponds wilh the ori,i;inal 
(iU'ek alplialiel said In ha\e Ix-en Inouyhl l)\ 
(huhnus I’lnm Idni'imna, alllnaiyh (lie uneumi 
fivm'it- nf^tlie hamer have lieen exehanued in 
inodern limes fui thosi* ol the Saxon charaders 
expiessinu the sim(‘ sounds 'Flie l)vuiils, lh(‘V(‘- 
foie, ina\ lia\'' olilained posse^.^ion ol h'llers le- 
seinlit'ne. I hove of ihe (lU eks w ilia Mil havinir hi-en 
indehled (or llieni to that peojile 'Fhe (hillie 
(iod ol |•’;hM|uen'•r, as we leaiii Iroin LiK'ian, was 
called (\einms; and it i" lein ii kahh' that eeiiain 
aneieni niseiiphons in an unkimwn character lound 
eimra\eii uuon the io<-ks and elsewhere ni Irekind, 
have ahvavs hi'cn known anione; the people li\ the 
iiaim' of Onam 01 Ooma 'I’his eoin'-ideiu'c would 
seem towarranl uv ni iidi'inna a <‘onii"\ion he- 
Iwemi the ancient t'eltie e](»i{iience and llie me <if 
letlers 

'Jdie arl of elo(|uence was no douhi a-sidnoidlv 
euUivated and held in the luydiest honmn I'olh liy 
(In' Dimds and hv the other leaihiie, peisonaues 
ainoiio the (hdlie nation^ In the sIuk- o( sooiMv 
whicli ilien sulisislt'd this wa-. the niovt powerfu! 
instrument loi 1 ulim; the pojaiiar imial, as it still 
isamono’ilie ivLuiderv ol the South Sea and (he 
Indians ol Ametiea, in a nineh 1 es" aihanetMl 
stieial eondilion AiiHuie holli tiu' (hods and ihe 
Hritons we read ol dis]*lays oi’ or.itoi\ in all their 
pnhhe ])roccedimi''-. ^I'he dehates ol Iheu' ciiimeils 
and the direction of their armies alike deniaiaUal 
the exercise of tins po]nilar aia-oinplishne nh ^I'he 
hiirauo:u(‘s (hdiveved on ('erlain memorahii' oeeusions 
hv (h^lL;^u•n^, Ihiadieea, and other British elnefs, 
liave heeii pu'seived to iiv |o' th(“ l^oman writers, 
'’raeitns lias depicted tin' Druids of Mona, when 
that sanetuavv was attacked hv tlu' Homan ueneral 
Snelomns, rnshmu, with hiiiimiii torches oul- 
slretelual heiore tlnan, tlinaioh the ranks of (heir 
armed eoimtiamen arraxial to lepel the invadi'rs, 
and intlamni*' their eourai'e by pourimz; forth 
fren/ied jirayers' wiih (heir liands uplilted to 
hcavim. On other oeeasions, act^ordint; to Diodo¬ 
rus Sicnlus, j^liey would evm<‘e their powers of 
])crsnasion hv throw in^ themselves between two 
liodies i>f comlralant-v ready to enpi^e ; and hv tlic 
charm of their words, as if liy enchut'tmenr„ap- 
peasini;^ their imilual ra^e, and ])rev;ylm^ n])on 
them to throw ilown tiu'ir arms. In (he adinmis- 
Iration of the laws also, aiul m the relehration of 
their religious solemnities, they would no doubt 
often have occasion to nddress the people. The 


artificial mounts called C<trno(hf.'^y still remaining 
in Anglesey and in other ]tarls of Wales, are sipi- 
posed, as has been already noticed, t«) Inivc formed 
the slatioMs from which they were wont to deliver 
their regular instructions and admonitions to the 
listening iTowd. "(die account wlmd^ Imcian gives 
i)f the manner in wdiich their god Ogtnms was re¬ 
presented liy Ihi' (hulls shows forcibly the liigh 
estimation m whiel) llu' art x\as ludd over which 
he wa^ supposed to pr('‘*ide ' "riu' e])itliet ol 
Ogiimn, Ol till' (hid ot l'd«x|uenee, was eiveu h\ 
llnmi to Ilereiiles, wliose malehless stn nglh, tlnyv 
Imeiy eoneiuved, did not lie in his lliews and 
sinews, ImU m the power ol his persuasive wurds, 
hv whn'h he t'lok <“apli\e llie n avun and sultdiu'd 
th(“ hearts of all men —a thoimhl wliiehwe niichl 
almiist call an aiitieipalion ol ihi' sinking ami 
Ik auliful ex])U“ssioii ol Bmke when 1 h‘ desciihed 
llie common niothei loncm' ot Ixiiuhshmeii and 
Aim'rieatis as nniling the two nations |.\ “Ik- 
ImdiK'r than air, hut sliongcr (ban non.’’ 'Tiie 
(hulls aecordingU ]»a!iit('d llu-ir (lerenies ()mnm< 
as an old man surroumhal h\ a eiiait mnllitude of 
peophg who seemed alta^'iu'd to linn in w.lling 
siih|(MMion h\ slendi-r chains reaelinic Itoni his 
tonviu'to then eais. 'rhe\ made Inin old, thex 
said, heeauv<‘ the iielu^vt and slnmce-'t (‘hnjueiiee 
was llml e.f at;< ; and il niiLi,lil ahn he heiainsf |lie\ 
m ihis wav the more dislmellv showed lha! it was 
not hv bodily stienulh he elleeted llie snhpm.t'ion 
of his fellow-nu’ii 'I'his allecon , it max la* added, 
Ixith 111 Its eoiieeptioii and in the niaimei m wiiich 
it was lepiesenled to the sni-ev^ e\ meov .» \rr\ 
eonsiderahle advance m {’iv ili/allou and inti I 1 eri ii:i] 
eiilliiie, and would lie euoULdi o( Usell to plaei' 
I lu'se ('ell le nations of autupiitv lu .1 dilh leiil ea!e- 
mirv ahoeelher in (he^e lespeelv honi tin- timdeni 
savace (“oiinmniil les with w hieh thev have ■vone-- 
1 imes Ikh-ii eoni])ared. 

Boettv, and its then luscjiaralile aia-onpramim'iil, 
Music, were doubtless also cullivaled hv the Bii- 
tisli and (lallie Druids, or hv that parlieidar divi¬ 
sion ol their body culled the Bards (l wa^, as 
we liave aluijidx ndated, the espi'cial olliee ol these 
harrD, whom Strabo ilesiguutis l>v the epilhet of 
llviiniers, to eelehratt* in vtTse tin' [uaises holli o]’ 
the gaxls and lu'Kx's of their nation, 'I’hen eoni- 
])osuions would thus coutiiin till lliat, was hx any 
artificial process preserved fiom oblivion of the 
national history. "Pheir reeilation^xvert' most jiro- 
halily ehanti'd to t 4 ie aeeompamment of some 
musical instrument rcsemhlmg tin* aneii'ut lyre 01 
(he modern harp. 

Of the Theology of llie Druids a sulhelenlly 
full aeeouul lias already hci'u given. This I'onm'd 
not only the chief dejiartment of tlic Druidieal 
ieurning, 1 ml that with tlu' sjiiril of which all the 
jiest of their Icanimg was impregnated "rheir 
law, their medicine, their ctlncs, their ustronomy, 
their system of the phxsieal eouslitution of the 
umverse, were all aurommodated to their Geolo¬ 
gical dvictriiies, or, to 8 ]>eak tnore correctly, were 
all only so many parts ol’ their theology. Of their 
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views ami the tAiciil of tlieir kiiovvledsie, in all oi' 
ll)(se srieiiccs, lu'cuulnii;!y, we have iiheady liad 
(ifCiiMoii lo di'tad nidst of the few' parti(‘ulars tliat 
aie known in (‘\]>]amini: their reln^ious system. A 
few words may l)C added howevei on one or two of 
the hraneiies of their physical knowledj^e. 

'riieir iiK'dieine seems to have been in its gene- 
lal elianieler, and in most of its ^irofessions and 
jnartie('>, a mt'dh'V of their all alike vain and 
ilehiMvi' (lu'ologv, astrology, divination, and magic, 
and nmst ha\e owed the grealin pari of any ellieaev 
that innv have helonged to n to its mere power 
o\tr the imagination But they seem also to 
ha\(' hi'cn possessed ol' a hmiteil mateiia mediea, 
ami may even liavi* known some nsi ftd si'crets 
le'-peeting lla* ))i(!])aration or adnimisluation of 
siinph's of winch we aie at -jiresent ignorant, 
[diny has told ns of siweral lierhs winch wei’c 
V(, iM't;;te<l hy tile Druids <if (hinl for ihcir snpposi'd 
niciliciiud viilncs, and weu' ap])licd hy them to 
ciiio \ arniu> diseases. \Vc have ahcad\ (pioU'd his 
aceiamt ot the saeicil character and moral inlln- 
caices aft I ihiitcd h\ thcin lo the nnstlcloc. 'I'liis 
])lanl, wlndi tiic\ calhal hy a name sigiiif\iiig all- 
healnie, would sei in to lia\(‘ been aLo llieir sove- 
rmun icukmIv Iov most hodiiv disordi'vs. The 
ini'ileloc IS said to jia\e hei'ii found useful in 
iiHKlern tiinrs in eases of epile])sv.^ Aiiotlu'r 
oiedM-,tl hdl) of ihc Dniids was what Blinv calls 
tlio >('\ ;mo, and di'serihes ns resemhlinu savin, ami 
which lum hern sipiposed to lie a sjieeies of liedui'- 
li\-sop This, too, they regarded as an e\eellent 
tnoU'Ctimi auaiiist diseases m general, and its 
sini'ke a'^ paitieulailv salntaiw for ailments of the 
'W(s. Another w inch he mentions was the samo- 
hi^, ui inarsh-wuit ; tins tliev admiuistiTcii to 
eatile as wdl as to Inniian patients. But of all 
vem'iahle pindurlaais, wilh llu* exeeptioii only 
ot the iin-lli'toe itself, that winch they lield in 
llu' highc't estimation seems io ha\t‘ hemi the 
\''j\ain. It IS desc'rdied, w ith the usual mixture 
d tiH iheal and talismame attributes, as of efheaev 
to enahlo llio'c who anointed tlnnuseh(‘s willi if to 
obtain tin' olfg'els of tlun'r wislu's, as having the 
power to repel fevers, to coneihatc friendslujis, and 
lo cure every disease. Mixed with wintg it was 
good against scTjamts. Very lilth' rdianei' how¬ 
ever was placed 1>Y lh(‘Drnidical physicians ipnm 
the iiK'n'lv natural ^irniaTlirs of llicsc lu'ccinns 
|ilaiils. Exerrthins^ (l(‘|K'n(l(Ml n|>(ni the (’ercnainial 
witli wlncli lliry liad hren tcatlicrcd. Snnu' were 
to lie cut fruui lluar rlallxs rvitli au iuslrmneiif of 
iron, otiur'. were tei be |duelced by tbe band ; some 
rxere lo be oallirri'd by tin- loft band, olbersbv llie 
riyhf; SOUK'evbile, the syn was sliinine, others in 
tbe moonliirhl, others in tbe alisenoe of both these 
Inminiiries and under the ascendancy of sonic aji- 
j'ropiiatc star. In sninc eases the person who 
went culliiifs was to be attired in white ; in others 
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^ he was to go havefnoled ; in others, fasting.* All 
' these jihnnie fonnahlies, in addition tn tlieir main 
i ptirpo-^t^ of im]iTessmg the seal of religion upon 
evervlhing, would have llu' secondary atKanlauu'jiid 
affording a convenient shelter for the ('i\'dit, of the 
drug and the doctor in all eaw's in which tlie }>re- 
senplion failed-of its promised elfeet; lint' ready 
explanation wonl'l he some jiejleet or irregtihinty 
•m thcsi' ceremoinal ohstTvanet's.* Smm' knowh'dge 
of vt'al \*alne howe\er may, as we iiave sifld, have 
la-eii hidden under all thm di lnisioii and impnstine. 
If the Druids posse^sed an\ reeomlitt* knowledge 
whatever (and then' can h(' no dnnhl that tliey pos¬ 
sessed a great dt'al), an intimate in'tpiaintanee with 
tliost' priidnclions of the earth hv which tlic) were 
surnanided ni the woodland retreats 'i^lu're *lhey 
s])cnt So much of their studious hv(‘s can hardly be 
denied to llu ni. Thi' lew scattered notices in Pliny 
of their medicine and holauy liave evidi'utly no 
preti'jisioiis to he eonsidered a lull account of their 
knowl('di!<‘ ill tliese '^eieiiei's 5 and it is probable 
I'liongh that his (h'tads mav he m many respects ns 
erroneous as th(‘v are oluiousU Iragmenkiry and 
impi'rfecl. \\v have' seen that (-lei'ro ti'Mifies to 
llie ext(nisiv(' ndormafion po^^es^ed by oni' of the 
fratermtv in all limt the (treeks called physiology, 
tlial js, natural seienee ni geneial. It may aUo he 
pn'siuned that, ]iraclised as tlo'y were in the sa- 
cnl'iee hoih of hnit<‘ and of human Mctnus, the 
Druids could hardly fail to ]ia\e attained a good 
deal of anale.mtcal knowledge; but as lo w lullicv 
iIk'V madi' this a\adahle eillur m llteir medical 
pra('li<‘(‘ or in any opirations oi Mirgery, we have 
110 inlormution. 

The liraueh ol‘ seienee rC'^jH-etiug the cnltivatiuii 
of which 111 lliese ishnitls in early tunes we have 
iIh' most dirict liistorieal testimony, and tdso ]H’r- 
}ia]»s till' best eorrolHirati\e evidence of another 
kind, is that of astromnnx. Here, in an especial 
manner, we find seiema' springing out of, and 
taking th(‘ form almost of a iiarl of, the national 
religion, if indeed we ought not latlu rto n'gard the 
religion as llu' danghlCT of the seienm', and to snp- 
]'ose the worshi]) of the sun, moon, and stars as 
divinities, to have been originally Tuerely the ])o- 
]Milar exhihilmn madi' of their diseovi ries hy tlie 
sages who studied the movements of these celestial 
bodies. Wlierevor, at ;dl events, tins particular 
species of idolatry ■jm'vuiled, the oliservation of the 
celestial motions, in other word.s, the study of as- 
Iromnny, appears to have been hlouded xvith it; 
and no doubt can he enlerlained (hat, whether if; 
was so in the firs^ instance or not, manv scK'utific 
Irnths came rventnally to he hioroglyphieallv sig¬ 
nified both in the mythology and in tlhe. eereinomal 
forms of the sipierstition. Ingenious speenhitors 
have endeavoured to deti'ct an astrommiieul mean¬ 
ing in the flisposilion of the sloiu's of Stonehenge 
and Avelury, and of other similar Druidieal or 
• 

• for llin pnrtinilur.ntill ti-sanl lu I'Si'li pliuil m'i'I ho fullnuiiig 
pnssaB^'S jn Plniys Natmul llisloiv—ou llu- Mistlftcc. x’-i A), on 
th« Splat,’y, XXIV. 62; on tlie .Samoiiis xxiv. 03, on the Xervaui, 
xxv. 59. 
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Mipposcd Dniidical temjiU's, The Irish Ihjuml 
Towers are also eoii|eeluie(l, in eombiiiation with 
their design as siirred or eiidilematieal inonuments, to 
hr.ve served the purpose of observatories or wateli- 
towers of the heavens. They have f;ciicrallv, near 
the top, four opeiiificts or windows faeiiia; the four 
eardiiad |)Oiiits'* Both C'tcsar and Mela, (aji- 
■pareiitly eoiiYiii;>' lymil hear testinioiiv, in ])assaoes 
whieh we have already bad oeeasionlo cptote, to tbd 
reputation of the (iallie Druids for an aci|uaiiitaiiee 
both with the niove'inents and the inattnitiides of 
the heavenly bodies. We are not aware, however, 
o( any evideiiei' for the su|ipositiun, althoiii'h not 
unlikely in itself, that, in addition to its ijeneral 
reliL'ious iijudieatioii, the seienee of astroiioiiiv was 
cultivated* by these priests as heiiiit iniaaiiied to 
allord them the means of looking into futurity, nr, 
in other words, tor aslrolooieal purposes, unless we 
are to consider so miieli to lie intimated by the 
e.xiiressioii of Mela, who niciitioiis their jirofession 
of beiiiit able to tell the iiiteutioiis of the rods im¬ 
mediately after liaviny inforiiud us of their know- 
ledire of the motions of the stars, as if their divina¬ 
tion bad been a pari of their iisironomv Another 
cireumstauee that in all the aneient ceremonial 
re.liiiioiis tended to mmntain an intimate alliance 
between rebaioii and astronomical seienee, was the 
necessity ol some skill in the latter for the reiinla- 
tioii of.the various annua! festivals. Siieli festivals, 
as we have seen, constituted a remarkable feature 
of the Druidical system of worship. The slight 
notiet s which the classical writers have preserved 
would lead us to infer that amoiii; the Gauls and 
Britons, and also ainono the (iernians, all then- 
periods were made to depend upon the movements 
of the moon, l-beii what Taeitns has recorded of 
the (iernians and Gicsar of the Gauls, that they 
reckoned time not by days but bv nights, would 
favour this supposition. We find both nations, 
also, holding their tyrciit solemnities always iiinUr 
some particular aspect ol the moon ; the Germans, 
aceordni": to Tacitus, at the tune of the new or full 
moon; the Gauls, as I'liny informs us, when that 
luminary was siv days old. From the si.vtli day 
of the moon, also, aeeordin;y to Pliny, the Druids 
beyaii the leekoniny not only of their monlhs and 
years, hut bkervisc of their great eyelc, whieh he 
says was a ])enod of thirty years. It is remark- 
alile that in the deserijitlon given liy Diodnriis 
Siculus from lleeatieus of the wonders of the Hy¬ 
perborean Isle, which has been sn))posed to lie 
Britain dr Ireland, the eyele of iiiiietecu years-, 
railed the eyele''of llie moon, lyeeausc after that 
mimher of solar revolutions, the relation of the, 
moon’s plaec' in the heavens to that of the sun 
becomes ibc same as it yvas at tlie eoimncnccmciit 
of tlic period, is mentioned in siu-li a manner as to 
seem to indieate that it yvas ajiplied fc the great i 

• Soe upon this suhjoct Ihshnv oT Iiciiiml. itii.l 
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rca;ulator of the national religious ealondur. The 
Ilvjiorhoreuns believe, t!ic liihtorinn tells ns, that 
Ajiulli) descends to their isle at the end of every 
nineteen years, and ]days upon the harp, and siip^s 
and dances all the iii^ht from the vernal eijuinox 
to the rising; of tlie IMeiades (ahoul tlie antiunnal 
equinox), as if rejoicing in the honours rendered to 
liini liy his votaries. The kiunvledge of the lunar 
(•\ele, however, would imply a nearly correct 
kniiwled^^e of the solar year; and that also, ae- 
cordm^U, both n))on this and upon oIIut irronnds, 
lias been claimed for tlu‘ aneiinit British and Irish 
astronomers The passae-e in Diodorus has even 
been adduced as sanctioum^" tlie siqjpovitioii tlmi 
their <)l)s(Tvatii»n oi ihi' hea\enly bodies may not 
iiave been unassisted by optical instrumeiils. 'TJu- 
aneu'ul autliorit'cs fiom whom Diodorus CdpH'd his 
account atlirnu'd, it sea ms, that in tins IIvjH’ibmean 
isle the moon a]qH'ar(‘d as if il wire near to the 
earth, and exhibited distmetlk ]'r(itubeianees upon 
its surface like tlie montiUims on our ^lolie d’Ins 
is ecrtamlv verv inueli the shap(“x\hieh would Ik' 
assumed in limes of wondernii; leiioraiD'c liv the 
rumours transmitted from a distant land, and pei- 
ba, )s ihronu'h a lonu' succession of u,eneialions, of 
sneh an inimti lli^ihh* marvel as the drawinir down 
of llie lieavens towards the eaith bv the optician’s 
,iilass. The doelrine, howiwer, lhat llie moon was 
a ;;lolmlar hndy bk(‘ the earth, and lhal its suifaee 
was similarly varied by eleialmns m one place ami 
depressions m aiiollier, inav natuiallv enouLih liav(‘ 
lieen adopted b\ these aneient aslionomieal sane-', 
merely on ^muoral eousuleralions ot lheor\ or pro- 
liability, and without having been Mmi;(‘sled 1 >\ any 
sjiots or (“\creseenees aeUuilly delected on llu' 
]ilauel by the (‘\e. 
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An account of a curious relic found in Ireland, 
yvliieli is suiiposcd to be an aneient Celtic astni- 
nomieal instrument, lias lately been eiimmuiiieateil 
by Sir William Betbam to the Uoval Irish Aca¬ 
demy. Parts of similar iiistnimen'ts bavc before 
been found in that t'ouutry, but llie present is the 
only perfect spceiinen that is known to exist. It 
is of -yvliat is called Celtic brass, that is, bronze, 
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an<l ‘‘ consists/’ U) fjUoU' the dcsori])li<;n of Sir 
William Hclliam, “ of a ciiclc, the oulsidc cdi^c of 
Mhidi H‘])i'cscnts the moon’s orbit, having on it 
eight riiiiis rcjircscmtiiig the dillcrent ])hases of the 
])lan(^t. In the inside of this circle is another 
lived on an axis, in the line of the inclination of the 
|H)les, on v\hich this, which rc)>icsents the earth, 
traverses.” 'J'lu*. size of the instrument is not 
given, hut it is conceived to havi' hccii in common 
use, probably in teaching the science of astronomy, 
anti, 111 Its exhibition, to IniNe liecn suspended fiom 
the ring re]uesentmg the moon m its hist (piartcr 
hv anoihi'r ring, which was found loose m that 

Several nicies ol’ antdent, stones, it mav he 
ndth'd, exist both in Wales ami m Ireland, which 
^tiil hear, m the language of the ]K'o])le, the name 
td’lht' .Astronomers' (hreles, and an' lupposed to 
maik the sites of Druuheal ohsenatones, or semi- 
nano for nistruelion in astromimieal seieiiee. Ihit 
tins stutly et)uld not have heen prosceuted to auv 
extent without a coiisid<‘iahle ])roheieii('y in the 
ahstiael seienees holh of malhematies and num- 
beis, and these hraiiehes also, therefore, we must 
suppoM’ to iiave forinetl a jiart of the Oruidieal 
leanitng, ami of (hut ('Xleusne course of mslruelion 
x\hi( h we aie told the ]m]Hls of the Druids some¬ 
times f-jient Iwenlv wars m passing ihnnigh. 

On the wliolc, shmuded horn our distinct view' 
as the laels of the sulijeet are hy tlie remoteness of 
tin' iniu‘, ami tin* seantim'ss of llie light shed ujion 
tinin hy lintoiv, llieu! is leason to heluve that 
llic'-i' studious (aliie piiests had aeeumulaled no 
< oiirem))(ilde st(K'k of knowledge iii xaiious de]mit- 
iiieiils ol’ science and phdostiphy. Aee<iidjng to 
Alllml:ulu^ Alai(('llimis, it was to the Druids that 
th(' (hulls were indehled hir neaily all that thev 
possesM'd ol’ riMlization and h'arnmg; ami the 
same tiling in all piobahility might liaxe b.een said 
of the Britons. 'I'hat with tlie teal and valuahle 
knowledge ])ossc:sed In the Druids, tlien^ was 
much eiroi and sii])crsliti(ni mixed up, theie can 
la' no doubt; evrrvlhing they believed, and exerx- 
ihing they taught mav have heen, at tlie liest, hut 
a mixture ol’truth and falsehood; hut still it x\otdd 
he very far from being xvorthless on that apeount. 

In the most advanced state to xvliioh human knoxv- 
ledgc has yet attained, it has jierhaps in iK)de]>}irt- 
menl been purified from all alloy of error; and in 
the greater number of the lields of philoso]>hiral 
s])eeulatJon, the conjectural and doubtful still forms 
5 i*huge portion ol' the most successful investiga¬ 
tions that the wit of man has been able to aelneve. 
Cixilizatioii eoxdd m-ver make any jwogress, if 
nothing except knowledge free from all eimr 
could carry it forxvard. Nor shall we ])erha]is ho 
disposed, upon lefleetioh, to ])ass a xery severe 
judgment upon the Dnnds, evi'ii if tliey should ap* 
]icar to us, in their endeavours (o secure an iii-^ 
tluenee over the popular mind, not to have seiupled 
sometimes to em])loy such aits of deception as 
their ifti])crior knoxxledgc ena]|led them to play off. 

It is not necessary to assume that in practising 
thcie pious frauds, they set no other object before 
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them exceprthe maintenance of tlu-lr own ascend- 
aney ; Jhat object ma^y not have heen overlooked, 
hut in imrsuing it they may have believed at the 
same time that they xvere adopting the hyst 
course fur the people over xvhoni they exercised 
so powerlnl a sway. Whatever x\e may think 
of the soiimlness of their reasoning, this may 
have heen their Inotive,; su^h a consideration may 
j*bc supposed to haxi' aetiuited tfiem, even if we ad¬ 
mit, as is very hkedv, that tluir jmrgmeifl m the 
ease was soiuexxhat linissed I>\ their sell-mterest 
I'ndouhU'dlv neilhet fiaud nor f<ivei' seems to lie 
a stnlahle instrument of civihzalion ; hnt it is also 
not to he doubted that both have olten been so 
einplo\('d, not onlv x\iih the most honest mlentions, 
hut what IS nioie, not without sfuni' de'.y'ee of sue- 
ei'ss. Tliey max not he the best civilizers m ordi¬ 
nary eireumstanees, or llu'ir use may not he jnsli- 
fiahle on jninciple m anv eireunistaiiees ; hiu it 
(lot's not fulloxv that they have never lieen used 
eitliei xvilli anv good eflix'l or with anv good (h'sign. 
Pethaps wliat x\as gtiod m the effeel has always 
been eoimlethahmecd hv what xvas had ty its ac- 
com])aninu‘ntsit has doubtless alxvays hi'cn im¬ 
paired 111 that way ;—hut still in many mslaueosthc 
attempt eaimot leasouahlv lu' ehatged as being, at 
tlie yeiy worst, anything y\(»rse than a misltdvc. of 
th(' judgment. Tile Dnudieal religion xvas a 
system ofdidusion and impostme, uiujiiesliunahly ; 
we. mt'an, it was not only a false religion, hut il 
xvas one which its priests systematicallv sought (o 
siippoil hy deluding the unihTstaiidmgs of the 
peopl(‘, and hy a thousand devices and contn- 
vanees winch thev must have known to 1 h‘ fiaudu- 
leiil and dishonest. All this it xvas, m common 
xvilh ncaily every othei foim of ancient supeisti- 
fion. Neveitheless, we shall certainly not judge 
eith('r cliantahly or wisely if we at once assume that 
ill all th('S{‘ old idolatries, some of whieli have held 
ill axvt' half the nations of tlx' earth fur thousands 
of years, the pru'sts xvere nothing else but an uu- 
intei rujited snccos.^ion of knaves and hy])ucritcs, 
cherishing iio thought and jmrsuing no end hut 
that of the aggrandizi'meut of tlieir oxvii order and 
the eorniplion and degradation ol thi'ir fellow-men. 
They xvere, it oaiinot bv' douhled, most generally 
deceived as xvell as the tost; even while deceiving, 
and (‘onseiously deceiving, others, they rcmaiiu'd, 
to a gretil extent, deceivt'd themselvesthey be¬ 
lieved that it xvcis the truth which they supported 
oven hy their stratagems and tricks. And the more 
philosophical minds among them, withVhom the 
religion in no ])art of it hud any^credit as a super¬ 
natural revelation, may still have deemed its mllu- 
ences on the multitude sahitarv on ^he wliole, and 
so have justified to themselves their profession and 
sup]Kirt of it. Tlie national ichgioii xvas m almost 
all these ci^es the jirmcitial cement, of the. national 
eivilizalion, and the latter xvould have eiumliled to 
pieces if the former had hecu suddenly destroyed 
or removed. 

When the South of Britain hecame a jiart of the 
Roman empire, the mhahitants, at least ol the 
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towns, bolli iuloplcd ucneralh' tlic Liitiii laii^un^v, 
iiiul tlicnisclvcs to the stnily of tlii', Liiliii 

literaluro and'.III 'I lie dill'iision anioii!; tliciii of 
tliif iH'tt taste was one of tlie fnsi means eni|ilnv(‘(l 
1 >V tlieir laililie cominevors, as so<ai as llicv had 
fairly eslahlished ihcKiselves in Iho island, to rivet 
llu'ii doi'oinion; and a more ellicacions they ciinld 
iiot have devised ^ll;']i|idy, il was also (he liesi 
lined to turn their snh|nyation into a hlessinit to 
the eou(|ueied people Aerieola, liaMiiir spent the 
fir.sl \ear of his adm'imstratinn in estalilislnnit in 
1 the pint nice that ordei and tian(|\iillitv whudi is the 
first nei’essily ol the soeial eondilion, and the ni- 
dispeiisahle basis of all eivilizalion, did not allow 
another winlei to pass without lieaninini; the work 
(if thus liaiMine lip the national iniiid to a Ifoiiian 
ehaiaeter. Taeiliis infornis ns that hi' look inea- 
siircs liii liavniti the sons of the ehiels edneated in 
the liberal ails, e\eiliim them at the same time by 
proli'ssinu to preler tlie natural ueinnsol ilielliitons 
to the studied aeipiitemeiits ol the (laiils; theelleel 
of which was, that those who lately had disdained 
■ to use till Koman tonuue now heeanie ambitious of 
('yeelliiu; in (‘loipienee In later times, sehools 
wU'i'e no donlil established and inaiiitaiiied in all 
the ]iiineipal towns ol Homan llrilam, as lhe\ 
were ihrmiLihoiit the elipiire in ueneral 'I'lieie 
are still e\tant niaiiv imperial tsliels relalnm 
to tliesiyimhlie seiiiiiianes, m whieh ]iiivileaes are 
eonfened n]ioii the leaeheis, and reuidalions laid 
down as to the maiinei in wliadi lhe\ were to he 
appomled, the salaties they were to leeeiye, and 
the hrani'hes ol leanime; thr\ weie to teaidi. Jhit 
no aeroniit ol the lirilisli sehools in paiticiilar has 
been yireseived It would appear, howeyer, that, 
for some time at least, the older schools ol'Gaul 
were I("01 led to In the Ibilons y\ho pursued the 
stiuK of the law ■ .liueiial, who lived m the end 
of the first and the heynnnnn' of the second een- 
tnry, speaks, in one ol his Satires, of cliKpieut Gaul 
instructma; the pleaders of J’lrilam. Jinl even 
already liireiisie afi|uireioeiils must have heeome 
very sciieral in the latter eomitry and the sur- 
rouiidinir rett'ions, if we may place any reliance on 
the assertion w Inch lie makes in the netvt line, that 
in Thule itself people now talked of liiriiii> rheto¬ 
ricians to maiiaye their eaiises. Thule, whatever 
may have heen the |iaitie,ular island or country to 
which tliat name was tyivcn, was the most nortliern 
land known to the aneients. 

It IS sinuevvhat remarkable that while a good 
many names of natives of Gaul me recorded in 
connexion willi the, last age of ipoinan literature, 
scarcely a Hntish name of that ])eriod of any lite¬ 
rary reputation has licen preserved, if we except a 
few which figure in the instory of the Christian 
Church The poet Ausonius, who flourished in 


the tom ill ceiitiirv, makes fre((neiit incnllon of a 
('oiilenpiorary Hritish wnli'r whom he ealls Svivms 
iJoiius, and whose native name is supposed to liave 
heen Coil the (iood, but of his works, or even of 
then titles or subjects, we know notiiing. Anso- 
niiis, who s('cins to have entertained sluing ineju- 
diees against the Billons, speaks of S\Ivins vv itli 
the same animositv as of the lest ol Ins eoniilrv- 
men Among the earlv Brilisli eliinelniieii the 
('(dtdiialed heresiareli IMagnis, Ids discijile Celes- 
tnis, S(. Nniiaii the eomeiler of the sonlhein 
Biels, and St Paliudi the great apostle ol Ireland, 
inighl all be nadiuled m this period; but the mi— 
sionaiv exertions ot the two last-mentioned will 
fall to be noticed moie eoiivemeiitlx ill om next 
eliaplei on the llisloiv ol lleligioii Belagnis, 
allliongli he has been elamied as a native of Sunlli 
lintam, was more piobablv, like Ins disciple Celes- 
Ini',a Scot ; tliat is to sa\, a native of lielaiid lie 
Is said to have lieeii a monk of Jlangoi ; but wiuUhei 
this was the inoiiasleiv ot Bangor in Wab-', oi 
tliat of Bangoi, or Baiielioi, neai Can leklervos in 
lieland, lias iieeii dispuli'd, Belagnis Mi|i|iorled 
Ins pceidiai npiiiiiiiis willi Ins pen a^ well le- 
nrallv ; and some ('oiilroveisial writings allMbiiled I., 
him shll exist. I iilil he began to piopag,!li' the 
beielieal opinions vvliieli li.ive made him so laniom, 
he ap|ieais to have enjoved the liiglu"! ("teem ii( 
Ills eonti'miinl111 ICS loi Ins moial i|niilil ir- well 
as till taleiil and eloipienee ; tlie (‘Xlia.ndiiiai \ suc¬ 
cess with which he dilhised Ins views mav siilhee 
to attest Ills mtelleelnal aliililv and aeeuiiiplish- 
mriit-. The reputation ol Ins disciple t'rleslin,, 
was nearlv as great as Ins own Mim\ ul llm I'ul- 
loweis ol' llio Ihdagiaii lieiesv indeed ^lvled lliein- 
sidves ('(destialis Celestms also ap[ieais to haw 
been an Irishman. St ,l(!iimr, the gnat oppo¬ 
nent ot him and his maslei, almo-t savs as miieii 
when, in one of his passionate mveelives, he (tills 
him a blockhead swollen willi Senleh pnllage, that 
IS, what we should now etdl lush llniiimery * We 
mav (piote as a specimen of the ehupienee of the 
age, and also of its niosl orthodox Clirislianily, 
a lillle more of the “sjilciidid lide” of the learned 
saint. He goes on to d('.seiilie Celestins as “a 
great, eorpuleiii, harking dog, litter to kick with 
ins licids than to bile with Ids teeth ; a Ciibents, 
will), with his master I’liilo (so I’l lagins is desig- 
mitcd), deserved to he knocked on the head, and 
so put to eteinal silence.” There still exist miiie 
(■)nslles and other works attributed to Cclestuis, 
which are believed to be gemime. 

• Tlif oii;.'iiGil L.-iliri is " imltiliiis jiitTHiiutitus 

\ ofiMii^, lidwcuT, III Ills l>i«;vt'rtiit(.m Ft'inKiiuiitim. ftiii-iilFis 

(he Iilflli lliimmeij’ with wliicli (h-lestnis is lime s.nd to liiwe lice/ 
bwollen, ii» roeiiimiu tho notions ol his inusler IVIuhius, iiiiil tuldm-es* 
ihe w util & an a testimony m iuvuni tif the IhbIi ol tlie Itiilei. 
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N t)i(‘ I 

iitHlcr this head, al- I 
ihouuh it would not ! 
lio diMlcull to cntlerl, ' 
a doal of iiiatti'V, i 

l.'V out^olvo^ 

of ail that has laa-ii 
K'latcd of connuum- 
1 1t’S coiuaMvi'd tn he iii 
tho same stale ofsnf'ial 
adYaiieenu'iit willi lh(‘ 
aiK'ient Htiloll^, and 
ihenoi' assmiiiusj:, h\ 
aiialo^^v nr connte, 
lliv' pai 1 leular^ oi' lli(' deinestie hie and liahils of 
the latter, the uad inthniial icii we pnssf's^. amoiiijt^ 
t*' \e!\ little All that we know \i|U)ii the subject 
i- I.' be toiiiid 111 the mcideiital notices that liave 
hdleii llom the itoinan wiitem iii the coillsc of 
then hisltincal naiiati\es, nv to Ih' deduced liom 
the few lelics of the Ih'itish people that ]ui\(‘ >111- 
\j\'ed the destiuctioii of time ; and cvim wln'ii lliC'C 
soiirci''. ale mo^t cau‘fu 1 l\ studied, an hat we leaiii 
Iroin Ivilh of tln'iii toea'llu'r is e\tiemel\ se;nil\ 
anil unsatislactoiN. 

^Ve ha\e alriaidy desenlied t)u“ lioii''es of the 
Riitoii-^. Of the mamiei m whieii these lude 
hovels were Immshcd we know searcelv an\llimp‘. 
Ill .‘'OitK' ol the coins ol ('unobeliiK' we lind the 
mieiior of a habitation I’urnished with si-als resi-m- 
hliijn (,iu modc'i’n chairs, stools like the eiiekels of 
our peasanti'N, and otlun’s eompose<! of a round 
idoek of Wool), whili* tlie arms of the himilv an* 
ranged alom^ the wall.* 'I'he floor jirohahh ^el\ed 
for a lied, and the mantle of the sh-eper for a \ 
Idankel ; m winl r llievini^dit have reeouise to IIk' 
additional warmth of shat;^v skins. W'oo hm 
howls and jdatlers, and tlnur eelehraleil h.iskels of 
osier work, would contain their provisions and 
oUter necessarii‘s; and in addition to these they 
had, as alnaidy mentiomal, articles of eoarse pottery, 
consistin<( of liowls, cups, and jars. A<“cordini; to 
Stiuhu, they also had cups and otlicr vessels of 
i-kiss ; hut, as llu'se were artielcs of importation, i( 
is ])rohahl(‘ that llu'y we>c confined to tin* houses of 
the chiefs. 'rhoiu;h the Hriliais wer(‘ a haidy 
race, yet their elimate would make the comforts of 
a fire desirahle durinu' the winter, and aceordmgly* 
we may suppose that they ado])le(l the obvious 
resour^jc of a fire upon the floor, until the Romans 
introduced among them tlic*lu\ury of a brazier. 
Their forests supplied them ahundaiitly with fuel ; 1 

* IVt;:;!'on Uii'i»l (.■(iiiobohmis ^ 



hill, in addition lo lh)>, thev hppear !■> have' liccii 
aeijuaiiited with coal hefoie tlie airnal ol liien 
compicrors, eolleclioiis of thi'' nimeral ii.i\n,<; lii'en 
found ill various places, alti'stm”' their lintish de- 
jnivition ’ '^riie only eoal tlaw laid, <’t eoiii>i‘, 
was j^atliercd upon or near ihe siii'lacc, a^id med ni 
cast's wheie v\ooil emdd not c<isil\ he nhtamed 
'J’lieir diet, no dnuht, eoiiesjionded with tlii' )(o\eil\ 
of’ their dwellni^'i and the Lreiieral smijilicil of 
then Ii\es 'I’he e(imi1 r\, where* il wa*' enltnated 
h\ ilia! superior raeewlm occupied llu* si'a-eoa'<i, 
opposite (laul, was piodiK'lue m aram, and llie 
liastuu"- weie coxeied amiIi Docks and ItchR, so 
that tlie fortnnalc native'' <if iliesc (juaiter> were 
Well siipjdied w nil tlu‘ mateiials al lea'-l of ewn 
eomfnilahle liviim Of the milk the\ madecnnF; 
anil while the Romans, coiiTented wilh tlu'ii oww 
oh\es, were iLrnoianl of Iniller, il wa^^ pioli;d)i\ 
kiiouii to the lljiloiis, :ih J‘lm\ mloinis il wa'' 
ueneralU lo the haihaioiis nalionsi Sail w,a-aii 
nnporiid aiiieli' a! the period ol tiie Koin.in ni- 
vtision, and piuhahU w.is a hi\ui\ attain.ilile oiih 
h\ a I'l'W 

While such wcH* the aiiale' of Mib-o:'leiiee 
anioimllie iiion* fa\oured and hetter ei\di/ul ol’ 
the aiieicni Ihtloiis, then more iiaiharoii,' C(ani 1 i\- 
nu'ii imisf hecn 111 aSi.ilc of coiiMdeiahle dc-'- 

titution. 'This IS c\idcnl from the li'inniaiv id' 
scvi’tal Kom.iii aul]i<ii> (’;e^al, \\lio .illcsls the 
fcilihu of Kent and tin' Mijiciioiitv of iI" jscojdc, 
Jiifoims iC'also that, in the mte iioi ol tlie island, 
tlie iiihahttai'ils sowed no c;ram, hnt h\ed on the 
milk and lle''h of their Dock*' and herds. 'I’lie 
mhahitauts of the noilluin pails of the u-land 
were in a still more wicteheil Coiabtion m ihe 
ailieh'oi food. W’e aie told ol the Al<‘eat;e tiiid 
Caledonian'', tliiC tlie\ h\ed upon the milk (d llieir 
floek>, upon w dd fniils, and wluilexer they could 
procure in 111111 ( 111 ”} This was' their fooil (veii 
under fa\om‘alile euenmstanee'' , joi it is added 
thal, when (hey weie in the woods, they^ fed upoD 
roots and leaves. A melaiieindv pioof <d then 
wietehi’ilnes^ in*iy he deduced Fiom wlmi we aie 
(old of the su))slitut(‘ thev einploved in the wan! 
of natural suslemmeo. ]1 was a feilam eonijm- 
sition, hv which, it is said, when llicy had cafen 
about the quiinlity of a bean, llien spiiii" wcic so 
admirably* sn])))orted thal they la' loii”;ei fell 
hunger or thirst.§ This nivi'iition, to whicIi such 
miraculous cifecls arc atkihuted, was jnohahly 
nothing more than a drug made usc ol liy tln'in 

• W liiUaK<'l » I 111 < I ai' 
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I’r, 

to (Icniicn the cin\\viiiL''fi of lumber, just as liuliun 
himlers, in unnliir cax's, lord ii haiida^e tifjhtly 
iijKin tlieir sloiiiaehs. 'J'lic panic upon uliicli 
the more iieedv or more iidveiUuroiis natives, 
laitli (it the north and sontli, chiefly sulisisted, 
rvas jirolialilv ot ti Jund only to be jirocnrcd tvitii 
diflicnily,' the liison, tlic lioar, and the moose-dccr, 
■apiiiiist ivliu'h tlicir imperfect wci.jions must'have 
been fre(|nrntlv nhavailmp. Aiili(|iiarlans have 
been vni’i. e en'. ions abnni Imw this panic was cooked 
than were jiiohalilv Jhc Imntcrs tlicnisclves ; and 
w'liile sonic have allcpt'd that the ancient liiitons 
ate It raw in the forests, after cxiiressinp the hlood 
between flat stones or puces of timber, according 
to the hishion of the Scotch liiphlandcrs in former 
time;., otin;rs lia\e supposed that the carcase was 
baked in a jiil lined with healed flints, as is done 
in the present da\ by the New Zealanders. 

have alieadv nicntioned the abstinence of 
the Sonihcni Itrilons Ironi hares and piailtry, and 
that of those in the north fiom lish. It is remaik- 
able that in this last pailicnlar the aneicnt occti- 
jiants of the northeiii part of lair island were till 
'lately imitated by tlieir rejircsenlatives, the .Scottish 
lliphlanders. Ihit wliateier nia\ have heeii the 
cause of this inoidauee of what we should deem 
some of the most natural and salutary kinds of 
food, the eaily llriloiis have been accused of not 
abslaininp from the most revolliiipof all the pra- 
lifieatiofis of a depraved ajipt'tile. .AnlupiitY has 
snhiected them to the odious idiaree of eaiinibahsni. 
Diodorus Siculus and Strabo both mention the 
CMstenee of a repoit to that (dleet icspeetmp the 
Irish; St, ('hiysostoin, in oii(‘ of his sermon", 
sjieaks of It as a jiraeliee that had prevailed, in the 
e\(lamation—“I low often w as liumaii flesh eaten 
in liritain?” and St. .leroine seems expressly to 
airinn that when he was a xoiinp man, m Uaul, he 
saw some ol' the .Attaeotti, a llrilish nation, ealnip 
Imman licsli. (iihhon has addiieed this as tin- 
trstinionv of an cyewitne.ss to the fact of the eanni- 
halisni of some of the Ihitons, and has deelared 
that he finds no reason to ipicstion the veraeity of 
the saint ; lint the aeeonnt is eertainlv in some 
respects a strange one. It is dillicnlt to Ixdieve, in 
the fust jilaec, that an exluhilion id' eanmhalism 
eimld be jinblielv tolerated ni the fonrib century in 
the Roman jirovince of (lanl. lint .leroine not 
only wiiiild seem to sav that he saw the Attacotti 
eating hninaii flesh ; lie adds, as ctpially what he 
liad ascertained hv his own observation in Ganl, 
that thcsedlritish savages, when they found herds 
of hogs and eatll(< in the waiods, were wont to cut. 
oil and devour eerlaiii jiarts of the bodies of the 
shejdterds, xvlijcli they aeeimnled particularly deli¬ 
cate. Now this reiiaiiily he could not have seen 
with his own eyes, allhongli he may have heard it 
reporteil. .Alihongh, therefore, his wopls are not 
so eauliiiiis as they ought to liave. been, and are 
dictated xvith a view to vlietorieal efl'ect, we seem 
to he justitied in rega'iiliiig him as testifying not 
to what he had seen, hut only to what lie had 
lieard, in the whole story. Still Ids statement will 
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he evidence to the reptuation of the Attacotti for 
man-eating; and all we can say is, that it is not 
impossible they may have deserved the character 
they appear to have acquircil. 'I'he frequent 
existence of the practice of caiinihalism among 
tribes not always in the lowest stage of barbarism, 
lias now been coinjilctely established. The liattas 
of Sumatra, xvho have a written language, and 
liave in nthcr respects made considcrahle advances 
in civilization, have jierhaps carried the jiructicc 
further than it has been carried in any other 
country. 

AVeknow nothing about the habits of the Britons 
in regard to tenqierance in drinking. Alead, or 
metheghn, was prohahlv the comnioii heverage at 
their social feasts, as it is said to have been among 
the Celtic nations gcncially. They aie also said to 
have used a jircjtaration lioin Imiley,’* forming a 
coarse soil of xvinc, or “ sjmrions Biuudius,” as the 
Italians called it, whitdi was of a niiudi more in¬ 
toxicating qiialitv- This was nolhnig nioie tliaii a 
s|)eeies of ale common to the Cauls, the Spaniards, 
and the nations of the west and ninth, and alluded 
to bv several writers,f who adiuiied the mgemiilv 
of savages in making even walei nitoMcate. AA'ilh 
wine thev jnoliahly had little if any aeipiaintiinee. 

In their jiersonal appearanee, the Biitons semn 
to have been a people of large linilis and iiiiudi 
nniseular strinigth and actnitv. Tins much may 
he gathered cyeii from the narralive idTIieir xnnoiis 
encounters in light xvilh the Uoniim legions. Sindio 
mentions that he had seen some British \oinig men 
at Rome half a fool taller than even the (bulls, w ho 
xvere a bulky race coniiiared xvilh the Ilalians. lie 
alleges, however, that they were not stronplv and 
gracefully formed in pro))orl;oii to Ihcir great 
stature, and did iiol stand very lirinlv upon tlieir 
legs ; hut this was jicrluqis oxviiig to the iiiiinatm ily 
of those juvenile speeimciis that came under liis 
not ice. 

Their clothing, both for warmth and ornament, is 
one of the chief signs by xvhleh the ik'gree of civi¬ 
lization among an early pcojde is indicated, '[’lie 
half-naked savage shivering amidst the storm of 
the elements, with no belter defence than a loose 
cloak of skin, betokens a human heing in the 
loxvest stage id'iielplcssness, and whose intcllcctnal 
capacities arc as yet in great jiarl dormant, 'fhe 
addition of a single pin or button, by wdiiidi his 
garment is rendered more coinfortahle, indicates 
an advance in intellect that will ojierate eipialiy 
upon all his other arrangements; and as one piece 
after another, for convenience or decoration, is added 
to hi.s attire, wc may commonly trace the jiro- 
gress of his general civilization. Mere exjiediency 
was at first his standard ; tint as his wants increase, 
and Ills tastes improve, the narrow limits of neces¬ 
sity are soon overstepjK'd for those of deeenev, 
gracefulness, and splendour. 

The MceaUc and Caledonians are described by 
the Roimins as livingiin a state of nudity; 'but as 
they seldom saw these warlike tribes c.xcejit in 
* DioBCoriil. lib. Ji. c, 110. + Pliny, Orosliis, Isiiionis. 
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battle or lligbt, their want of clothing may have i 
been only temporary, and for convenience, during 
their desultory warfare. The flinging off of their 
garments in battle was a custom geneial among the 
Celtic nations. Livy informs us that, at the battle 
of Canna!, there were Gauls who fought naked 
from the waist upwards; and I’olybius says tliat 
some Belgie Gauls fought entirely naked, but [it 
was unlv on the. day of battle tliat they strip)K'd : 
themselves. It was thus that, in the battles of ; 
modern times, the Seottisb Highlanders were ae- 
euslomed to throw off their plaids, by which they 
sometimes astonished their antagonists by the view of 
their naked limbs, as much as their prototypes did 
the Komaii legions, and incurred an ecpial charge 
of baibarisiii. Ca'sar liimself iiifmors ns that the 
inliabilaiits of the interior of ISritiuii wore clothing 
of skins. AVheii this was the case witli the leiisl 
leliiied part of the pojmlation, it is obvious that the i 
more ad\anccd portion of them, who inhabited the 
sea-coast, must have possessed a more iilentitiil and ; 
less pi iiiiitive wardrobe. Of the several kinds of i 
cloth maiiufacliired in Gaul, one, according to ; 
IMiiiy and Diodorus Snaihis, was composed of fine t 
wool d\rd ofseieral eohaus, whicli henig s]niii into ’ 
\ain, was woven eitliei in strijics or cliequers ; and 1 
of this the Gauls and Britons made their Mimincr I 
garments. Diodorus, dcscrihing the Bclgic Gauls, j 
says, they wore dyed tunics, bctlowcrcd with all 
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iniiiiiK'r of colours. Willi tlicso tlicy wore close 
trowscis, winch ilicv culled hfuccrc. These Irowsers, 
an artieh' oldre-s hv whieii all the Barharic nations 
seem to ha\c been dislni^uished from the Homans, 
weri' made h\ tlu' Gauls and Brilons of their 
.striped or clu'(|uer<“d cloth, called /yrcac/i, h/ifuiii, 
or m ('oltic sipulyin^ anything' 

•spcckliMl, sportci!, striped, or in’any 'vav ])VrtV' 
ci)l(iuicd. OxcrtliT’ timic holh thi'(iaid'^ and th(‘ 
Hri(oiis*a(ir(“‘ a ^horl cloak, (“ailed a samnn hv the 
Homans, Horn the fa‘hie word so/r, winch, ac¬ 
cording to Varro, siunihed a skin or hide, such 
ha\mL;hc('n tin* material winch the invention of 
cloth had supcr>(‘ded. 'I'lie ILitish salami was of 
one imiloim colour, Ln^ncrallv either him' or hlack.’^ 
'I'hc']>r('d'iminalni^‘ tint m the ciu'i|ucied tiow- 
sers and tunic was icd. 'J'heir hair was luiiicd 
hack upon ihe crown of thi' head, and tell down 
in lorn; and lius!i\ curls behind. Men of rank 
amonir.'l the (iauls and Britons, acconhnii, lo 
('as;u and Diodorus, shavi'd the chm, 1ml w'oic 
immense tant!,led mustaches. The ornanu-nts of 
the Brilons i‘onsisted, like lho>e of Tin* (Janl.*, 
of riniLs, hvacoli'ts, and arnd«‘ts of non, eo])pci 
or kia"-, sd\t'r or eold, aei'oidin” to tlu' lank 
111 ' means ol the weaver, and that peculiar deco¬ 
ra,tion the Zo/r/i or (Zo/'c//, liUlinr/ed /o/'/acs, 
which was prol)ahl\ a symbol of iinl)djT\ or com¬ 
mand When the captixe ('aractacus was led 
throin;'!? the sti-ecls of Home, '<(‘\crai of tlu'sc 
chamSj-—thc spoils wliicli he hud taken lioni hi-v 
comnicrcd cnemms in Bnlani, —wck' catned in tlie 
j)ro('e-sion t It was a soit of necklace or (“ollar 
com]>()st‘(l of (Icxihte bars of u,o!d oi silver, twisti'd 
or inouldc'd hk(' a rojic oi wrcatli, and liooked 
toircthci hehind. Sometimes the torijues wc'rc 
ionned of hion/e ; and ili'rodtan sa\s that those of 
1 1 h‘ iioithein part of file island wore lorqiU's of iron, 
“ ol which ihev were as vain us other barbarians 
were of ^ol(l.”J: S[)ee!mens of those of tn)ld, silver, 
and Iwonze have been frc(|neiil1y found both in 
Britam and Ireland. Two splendid s]ieeimcns of 
Lmld lorcjucs found in tlie county of Meath have 

* l>k'<lor v.3a. t Tac. Aiiiuit. Ml tl(i 
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hei'n supposed, from their size, to he meant for 
pidles msfead of c.ilhns, as IIeio(lian meutums 
they weie also vvoin round the waist, from ihe 
hook of one ]noceeded a fiold wire, a (juartci of an 
inch thick and emdit inches lonct, terminating in a 
i solid knob, an a]p)endage never before seen m any 
spceiinon. The weight of llic whole toujuc was 
tweiitv-fivc onnccs * The ring, IRniy tells us, 
was worn h\ the Britons and (Iauls upon the 
niiddh' finger. 

Of th(' \\(‘a])ons, oiVcnsivc and di feiisive, of tin' 
aneu'nt Bntuns several spieimens have been pre- 
si rvi'd Tlie most conpdele collect inn is undonhledly 
that at (ii)odrieli Court. Iluteliels or battle-axes 
! of stone, arrow-heads of flint and lances of hone, 
supposed to hav(' been the primitive weapons, and 
others of the same form l>ut of mixed co]ipci and 
tin ; the leaf-sliaped swmd of the same metal,worn 
also hv tlu' (lauD, and the metal eoatings of the 
flat cnculai shields or taiu'ets, eallerl tarians oi 
dashers, the eonecntiic eireh's on which, separated 
h\ lows of little knobs, fmeihK remind ns oi the 
Highland taigi't, art' all to l;c seen tlieri* m perfect 
ptesm\ation. The shields hiixe a Imlluw boss m 
the cenlie, to admit the han<l, as they were iidd at 
arm’s leiieth in act mn.f 

l'\ most rnteraslmg relic of tins period was latdv 
(liscovcri'd in a earn at Mold, in Hlintshm'. It is 
a golden hreast]datt“ or gorget, emhossi'd wrth a 
figured ])alt(‘rii in \aiious degree^ of relu'f. It was 
found contanimg the hones ol’ihe deceased wan mi, 
and in the position in which it W(Mdd have been 
woni, w nil remnants of coarse dmh <ir ''<*ree, heads 
of amhei, and pieces of eoppi'r, upon wlm-h the 
gold iiad keen ]irohahly fastened. Its extreme 
length is three leel seven niches, lu'iiig inadi', ap- 
paientlv, to pass muh'i’ the arms and meet in the 
centre ol the hack ; and its width m fi'oni, wlieie 
it is hollowed out, to receive the ru'ck, eiglit niches. 
Some si'parate pieces found witli it ajipear to have 
])assed over ihe shoulders like sti'a[)s, hut tin* 
mHtilalion of the covslet at lire verx ])oint on each 

• Meyri. knOriR Iiiliat* H iiol.- Sii W Jlelli.uii. linuL‘\.T, w.* 
"OUill ooiishUt till* OliuT siicli spci'iirKMiH lu luM’ bi“tm 
pKct'Kof money See iinie. lip. lUl, 111 

f Sec .Uho Ai'cuii'ulej,'ia,\ol will. p.'.to 
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side 111 which they must liave liopu affi.xod unfor- 
tuiuilcly lU'cveiits us fioui iisccvtriiiuui; lueciscly 
the iiuide of their iipplic.iilion. 'JTic hreastplute is 
here euujraved from the original, which is now in 
the Britisli Musctiin.* 

We have already more than once had occasion to 
uilvert to the jiainted skins of the Britons. Ca'sar, 
the first of the Roman writers who mentions this 
national peculiarity, descrihes it to have consisted 
merely in staining themselves of a ccndcaii colour 
with the heil) vitrum or woad. Sohnus, however, 
repri'sents the jirocess as a laborious and painliil 
one, but permanent in its efl’ect, and speaks of the 
painting as consisting chiclly of the figures of 
aniniiils that grew with the growlh of the hod\. 
lleroduin says they punctured their bodies with the 
figuU's of all sorts of annuals. Isidoie is still 
more ex])Heit, for, in B]ieaking of the Piets whose 
niinie he derives from their coloured skins, he tells 
us that the painting was done by scpiee/ing out the 
piiee of eeitaiii herbs upon the body, and ]iuiic(ur- 
nig the figures with a needle. Here, then, we 
have the same process of lalhniiiuj w hich is per- 
foiiiieil ill the present day bv the natives of the 
Soulh Sea islands. Ciesar siipjioses the Britons to 
hiiM' eolouied thi'ir skins for the purpose of teriify- 
ing then enemies ; but such could scarcely have 
been the object with a people among whom the 
piaelice was niineisal, and whose wins were in- 
tenialloiial. Piohalily this skiii-pamliilg was the 
national dress, and existed in its highest state of 
perfection at a period eonsidei alily ]uior to the 
Homan invasion, when the clothing of the ]ieo]ile 
was more scanty than in the days of Ciesar They 
Miiglit attempt by the opeialimi, also, lo iiiiliiiale 
the skill more elleetiiallv against the iiielenieney of 
the ( lenieiits. But a still stronger motive for the 
enduraiiee of such pain and lationr as the ]iractiee 
oeeasioiied, is to he sought in that lovi* ot onia- 
nient so natural to mankind at large, and so esiie- 
eially powerful in the savage. The ancient Biiloii, 
in the aliscnec of other distinctions in the way of 
elothing and decoration, would find, in these fan¬ 
tastic ornanieiits, his Imdge of rank in society, and 
his chief attraction in the eyes of the other sex. 
As the process also was performed in eaily yonlli, 
it was 11 probation, anioiig a rude people, for a life 
of hardihood; and by the profusion of its lines 
and figures, the. wearer evinced his contempt of 
pain and power of euduraiice. But when the 
Iwdy began to be covered, such a profusion was 
ioiind superfluous ; and as the articles of raiment 
wetc increased, the. blue ligures were jirojiortion- 
ahly diseontimied, so that the practice gradually 
declined, and was at lust wholly ahaiidoned. It is 
therefore that we hoar nfi more of this tattooing in 
the South after it was subdued and civilized into 
a Roman province ; though it still continued among 
the rude tribes of the North, where it lingered until* 
it was banished thence also liy the full attire of 


civilizaliiiii We may hetc ohseivc that, by the 
Kiuiio gradual pioeesi* tins piaetice is im the wane 
ill New Ziadand, and ]>roliitbh, in the eouise of 
a century, will be recorded among the things that 
have been. • 

A still more, singular disliuclion than that of a 
painted or jmiietured skin s’eparated the aiieicnt 
Billons morally.Iroiii the resi of the world, as inueh 
as their iiisnUir position did* g xigrapliieally. This 
was llic natuie of their nislitutioiis.or customs of 
iiiainiige These lights of exclusive propoity m a 
wife, which even ainuiig tlie rudest tribes aie 
prized so liiglilv, and gniuded with sneli jealous 
care, are asset led lo have been sti aiigely disre¬ 
garded by the eiulv iiilialiitaiils of this isliuid, 
ileeotdiiig to f’lesar, ten or twelve families, used 
lo live under the same roof, the inisliands liavmg 
their wives in eoiiimiiii. The ties of jiievious 
eonsaiigninilv, also, so far fiom being a cheek, 
seem lallier to have lieeii coiisideied as a reeoin- 
iiieiidatioii 111 these strange associations, in which, 
we aie told, for the most part hrollieis joined with 
hiothers, and |iau'nts witli their smis. The pater¬ 
nity of the cliildreii was siltled by their alliliatiiin' 
upon the person by' whom tlieir motliiu's had b<‘eii 
fust man led. Of tlu' manner in which the ehildieu 
were reared, all tile mfortiiation we have is a story 
told by Soliiuis, who relates that the fust morsel 
of fond wasjiut into the iiifaiil’s nionlli on the point 
of Ins fallier’s sword, w ith the ]irayer that ke might 
prove a hraxe wanior and die on the field of battle. 

T'liese niutriiiiuiiial clubs have a)ipeaied so jire- 
posteruus and meiedible to iiiipurers of the ]iresent 
day, dial niaiiv liave been disposed to class tlieni 
aiiiniig tlie lu'tions of anlKpiily. It has lieen sup¬ 
posed that the Kmuaiis diew a wioiig eoiielusion 
from the British mode of living, w'hieh was so unlike 
their own, and, finding so many families huddled to- 
gelhei iiiidei mu' roof, too hastily assumed that they 
liveil 111 all respei'Is in cuiimioii. But the Romans 
were never so mistaken when they found other 
rude tribes lliiis erowdeil together: while they 
liroughl this revolting eliarge against the Britons, 
they’ have imputed iinthmg ot the kind lo the (ler- 
riiaiis, for instance, who were ]ilaeed in similar eir- 
cuinstances. 'flic fart, too, does not depend upon 
the solilarv testimony of (hesai. It is also stated 
by Dio Cassius, or his ahridger Xiphilinus; and 
that writer reports a eonversatimi respeetliig it be¬ 
tween the Emiiress Julia and the w ife of a British 
chief, in which the latter, on lieiiig rallied about 
the marriages of her eouulrywomen, at enee admits 
the eliarge, only retorting that tltf Roiiiaii miitrmiH 
acted ill a maiiiif-r much more iudefensihle by in¬ 
dulging themselves in an ctpial licenee covertly, 
and in violation of the laws of their country. St. 
Jerome also speaks of the jiractire as still prevail¬ 
ing in his day, in the northern ]iurts of Brilaiii. It 
lingered in tliese regions, of course, long after civil¬ 
ization and Christianity had extirpated it in the 


• .See also engraving cuut account by Mr. Gage in \ el. xx\ i. of the * VVe stiall fiinl in llie fie(|nel, liowi'V’r, tli.U il le ai>lii'.iieil .imong 
AifliiiMlogia, j). '^'2. SiiX'iJis 
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south. Rtit even (hu iiii; (lie e,oucriil )irevalciK'C of niaiuleil iinnios in the fiehl of battle 
this uvomiseuous iHilyitaiiiy, t.ic virtue of ciiiijunal reason that sotiic of the teuiale seiiulehres, when 
fidelity, as uheady iiolieed, seems still to have been oiieiied, display lui assoitnieiit like the eoiiimodities 

perfectly well iiiiderstood, and also held in luiieli of Ulysses, when he went to discover Achilles, 

res'iicet. Their iiiarriiii;cs, however extraordinary viz., iiiiidciuciits of housewilery, trinkets, and wui- 

their nature appears to us, niiiy still have lieeii like weapons. ■ i i r i 

protected bv a law, the provisions of which it was 'J'hose iill'ections that have cherished a iiiend oi 
both ilanirerouB and disreputable, to transgiess relative when living-, are generally exprissril for 
Cartisniandiia, the/Juten of the Brigantes, when his lifeless remuuis in a great variety ol foriiis ; 

she traiKl'errev! hei all'eetions fioni hei husband to and as love and friendship are most intense among 

her arniunv-bearer, mav very probably have, vio- the uneivilized, the rudest tribes aie, found to pie- 

laled the established VgulalKins, however liberal; sent the most striking nulieations ol Ihese passions 

and heiiee the nniversid slonn of indignatiuii which in their funeral eeteinomes and modes ol burial 

her condnet raised Oi, the eoniniunity of husbands 'I'lic intensity of their tei hugs on such .occasions 
and lovers may have been enslomary only among the ancient jiriloiis have snlliciently annouiieed to 
the lewer clasms, and nol toleiated by the gem ral pmlerily, in (he numeions barlows that exist ni the 
opinion in“thc ease of the iirmecs and chief's. Ke- southern div ision of the island, and the eaiins (hat 

male honour also appears, fi-oiii the instance of are found In the noithem. hat pintleiilar ceie- 

Boadicea, and f'loin vaiious scattered notices in llie monies they used In their uilermeiil ol the dead we 

Roman writers,to have been highly a))|ireeiated by know not; Iml, fioin (he eoiiteiitsol the graves, we 

the Britons. The general respect in which women , find that, like other rude nations, tlii-y bulled willi 

were held, indeed, is attested by various eireum- j the iiiidy wliatever lliey aciouiiled most valiialile 

stances. They, as well as men, appear to Iiiim- j Weapons of war and of (he chace, ornameiils ol 
assumed' the pro]ihetir oiliee,' and dietated for tlie j eveiy kind, and even arlieles id |ewellei \ wen- ihiis 
einergt^iifi^'s ot tlio iuture. AVouuti iict'asioiuilly i ; uiul jlImi ihc icli's "I ' 

both held the sovereignty of slate--, ami eom- ' imd'deei are lound mive.l with liumau horns. .\!1 
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tills had, (louhtE'ss, a prospoclivc' view to the 
e\ist<Mie(' of the depurfed iiidivi(hia 1 in a Ailun 
slate ; he was thus tiei only arruycal for that, other 
scene in a inajiner hofiUiiiti liis raide and former 
esiimatioii, hut Ihniished with tlie means of defence, 
snl)sisi<Mice, juid amusmiienl. The ])rodi^ious hdanir 
willi whndi tlie old iintish harrows were evidcnlly 
ctinstruelci], liy soil in many cases hiouu'ht from 
a ^ri'at distance, and tin* can* anti ini;enuitv dis¬ 
played in ihcir forms, excite tlu* w'oiah'v of inodtTii 
ae<‘s. 'riics(‘ straniji' sepulchres exhdnt ^;rca 1 va- 
I'K'U hoili in si/i‘ and shape, and hv this, in soim^ 
(‘ascs, w(‘ (“an conjecture not only tin* pei iod ol' their 
conslrnelion,hut also lln* eondilton of those whom 
lliev were desiginai t(» eommemorale. 'Idnis lln* 
inniH ii'-i* mounds of ( arth of an ohlons; form and 
rude consti nction, some of w Iticli are ahoni -Jilt) feel 
III leii'tdi, lait conlainmt:,' few Iiones, and fewer 
^aluahle n lics, wen* pmliahlv ihe earliest cravesof 
the island, and (h'siiined for chieftains, who could 
more easily ohtain the labour of a thousand ^assals, 
than the poss(‘ssnm of a sini’le trinket. Next to 


I these mav ])eihaps dn* classed the howd-shnped 
harro<vs, as they aic calh’d, winch ai(’ jihun hcini- 
splienc mounds of earth. Tlie, bell-shaped harrow 
is (“videntlv of stdl later dale, beintr an nnproTp- 
nu'ut upon the former, having its sides paieidully 
curved nmard, imnu'dialely jtliovethi* suri'ace, and 
c'\liy>itin!2; lireaftp- skill and labour iu its eonstme- 
lion. 'To these may lx* addvd V'hfd. have hern im-* 
:*pro]>erly termed the Druid-harrows ;,t}n‘se»are tlie 
most elei^aiil of the whoh* sein's of ^ravi's, and ap- 
])ear to liave been in Lrem‘raroecupied by females, 
Irom eontaimna: trinki'ts of a bn(*r and more femi¬ 
nine (“haraeli'r, and bones of a smaller si/a* than 
those of the others. It would apjiear also that 
, lln‘s(“\a^( jnh's were reserved only for ehiidi and 
i persoiiai’i’s of (h'vated rank; while tin* common 
' people, as in other eoimtnes, were Imru'd in those 
I more Inimhle receplaeies whose (races are soon 
; erased. 

I In the interment of the dead, the Britons ajipear 
I to have ohservi'd a variety of modes in the dispo- 
i sitioii of tin* body. In all prolmhility the earliest 



Flint Airow Tlcnds. 

5. Wesipou, 

6. I’m. 

7. AirowIIoail. 

» 8. Diikoi KiiiCe. 

a. Sjienr Htuui. 

10. Lulico Head. 


11. I)ia»s Knife in sheath, «ot 

111 s1ii*'’s-ln>in liandK*. 

12. i'hnl Spear Head. 
i:t Ivory 'rwpese«8. 

14. H ory Itodkin. 

]!}. Anihei Orimmenf. 
i(). Nec klace of Shells 
17 . Heads of (Jlass. 

IH. hi.iy Oiiiamcnt 

111. Nippei-i. 


20. Stone for Slini,'- 

21. Stone to hliaipen bone. 

22. Hiiif' Ainniel 

23. Hreastpinte of IJlnp Slate. 

24. Iiieeriso Uiip. 

2."c Ditlo. 

26, Hiito. / 

27 . Wliptsloiie. 
yKto32 Urns. 

3^4 to 37 . Dunking (’lips. 


?Of Biun7.e. 


CoNThN'JS OF Ancifnt BRiTrsii Barrowa 
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(.Kori- ui \ f.' —I' h.ni SiK'cMiitfii-- found in Itoni.in Piim.il riacts in TUil.i n. 


IIS', to ])liiPC it ill a ciM, with the letis hciit iiji 
tiivviiiils tlie licad. Tliia jiiiu'tirc is uTiicially 
limnd to Imve Iktii acUnitod in the lout; liiirvows 
iiioiitioiicd idunr; and iiitlicso, aloiiy with the lo- 
iiiaiiis oi tlu' liodv, there' avi' sonietniies louiid 
daL;i;ers ot liron/.i', and diiiikniii; eniis of tin* rioh'st 
Wdrknianslii|i. Sonietlims ihev laid the body in 
the ;;iave at full leiiyth. In these ea^es, the artieles 
ot bronze and iron, siieli as s|)eiu-lieads, lances, 
swoids, bosses ol shields, and ornanients of eliain- 
woik, together with beads of class and amber, and 
other trinkets, |)roelaim a more leiined |)eiiod, and 
"renter skill in the arts. In some inslanees, their 
|)raellee seems to have assimilated mole nearly to 
that, now iollowed, the bodies bein'.; iiielosed m a 
Stroup; wooden eollin, riveted with bronze, or an 
itiiliarkcd ]iicre of a tree, hollowed out in the 
centre. It aiipears, however, that, thev were idso 
in the frequent ]irartire of eonsninin;; the body by 
lire. In many of the barrows, the chaired, or 
half-burnt bones ate found carefully collected on 
the fh>i«', or de|ioaited within a cist cut in tlie 
chalk. A still,more classical mode of burial was 
also frequently followed aiuon;; tdie Britons. When 
the body had been consumed on the ]iile, the ashes 
were carefulTy collected, inclosed in a linen sheet, 
which was secured by a brass pin, and deposited 
ill an nni. Many of the hairows, on tieiug opened, 
are found to coutuiii these urns, whiefi are placed,* 
in most instances, with the hotlom up]iermnst. 
This jnaetiee of sepultnre by liniiiin", appears to 
have been w holly conllned to the inhabitants of the 
southern part of Bfilain, makiiip; it prohahlc that 
they had learnt it from the Romans. As for the 


Caledoiiiaiis, it would seem that they were con- 
tenled with hqinp; the body in tlie eailh eiitiie, 
and raising over tlie s]iot a loose lieiqi ot stones, to 
lierpetiiate the memory of tlie deparled.' 

Snell are ncaily all the I'aels that are now to be 
eollerted tinder the liead of the pin ate Id'e and 
social habits of the Britons, while they remained 
an uiieoiKpieied |ii'ople. The traiisfnmalion of the 
island, or tlie preatrr jiart of it, into a Roman pio- 
vinee, also in course of Inn" traiisfinned the mini- 
hitants into Romans, in their tastes, maiineis, and 
modes of lifi. The eouniry now, in every ies|icel, 
iissmned a new aspect. The loiests weie oiieneil, 
and roads eonstineled in every diieelion ; and the 
wild beasts heine dislodged, tlie oceupatioii of the 
limiter ceased, or heeaineaii oeeasioiial amusement. 
The liiiihling of towns, and the extension of traffic, 
banished those rude, practices or mroiivenicnt ens- 
toms, that were only tolerable amidst the dioari- 
iiess of the woods and the idleness of their inha- 
liitaiits. .Superior modes of agriculture were iiitro- 
diieed; and the natives, thus taught the feiti'hty 
of their soil, forsook a preearious mode of sulisisl- 
ence for the settled lilc of the hushandman. 
Houses of liriek or stone gradually superseded 
those of mud or timlier; and while, in the iiro- 
gresH of improvement, the tcssclated pavement and 
domestic oriiameiits of the “ eternal city” adorned 
the habitations of the British kings and ehieftains, 
their retainers would also, in their humliler sjihcrc, 
vie with each other in the comforts of their dwell¬ 
ings. In this inaiiher, loo, the sports and recrea- 

• Spe Honre’* Ancient tViltshini: Poii^las’B Nenm Britannica ; 
Gough's Sepulchral UcmaniB of Biituiu, &c. 
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' 1 1 ’. I iin/f IltMcl, 

'2 I > It ii> l),i 
J lr.)ii Km 

‘t Jhoii/i' I UCl' IIi'All. 
r> 11 i>ii ililH 
C. ('.-It 

7 Hniii/<’ I i.vc 1 Ic.ul. 

*.> l \(>i V All' 

|0 1 roll 1 >osi of a 11 1(1. 

1 1 Hkiii/i' lllH'klr 
!> lionCMKik 

)J Iniii King. 

12, i;i, IR, 


14 . I’lalcd lion ?lnd. 
ir«. Hion/e l*in 

I'llloiMlIi l\or\ H.tikIIcs. 
IK llioii/r (>in.imont. 

Ul. Ditto 
L’(l ^lllI|l<■(. 

O 1 (toIiI 


2.1 

24 

2 -'». 

2fi.’ 


^ (loM Oi n.nnonU. 

.Amber and head .S'l-i,Llaoe. 
ti M hreasljd.iio. 

I’atoiii. 


27 Doi\ hi.K'obd. 

V.K I)| inking (.’ii ji, 

2 'l. Dreiise fni. 

.•)0 > 

dl. > Drinking l’■|l]^<. 

•|'l J Double Drinking Cuiis. 

.‘Ill |rnn. 

.(M Diuidi'.il Hook foi gatber- 
irig tlie S.u icd MikIIcIui- 


21 , 24 , 25 , dS, are eonjectiiied in li.r e belonged (o the I’riestlnnjd. 


(’ONT>NTS OF K OM AN hai ri^ll lUlUl<)W<. 


lions of the pco))lc Avonld l)c either ehangoil or 
nioditled. The chariot heinu; hiitl aside, as iin- 
s('iviceaM<* in tlie Konnin mode of lii^luinu;, that 
enthusiasm for horsemansliip which it cultivated 
most neecssiirily have decayed. Now that the 
sev^al native tribes wore no lonG;cr permitted to 
war ne;ainst each other, tlic warlike exercises in 
wliicli their youth and manhood were formerly 
trained heeame mmecessaiw, and perlnqis were 
jnolnhiled liy tlie law. Their religious praetiees, 
and superstitions of eomihon life, must, in like 
manner, have rapidW faded away with the disap- 
])earauee of the Druids, hy whose authority they 
were enforced, and the advances of Christianity 
and a higher civilization. , 

Among other things, the external appearance of 
the. llomimized Brit(nis was altogether different 
from that of their conquered ancestors. We are 


informed hv Tacitus, tlial *so early as duiiiig the 
eominand of Agne(>hi in Britain, the sons of the 
British chieftains hegan to afleet the Roman <lress. 
'idit' Braee.e ueie ahandoned hv them, and the 
Roman tnnie, veaelmig to the knee, witli the cloak 
or mantle, still called the sagum, heeame the gene¬ 
ral habit, at least of the superior classes. The. 
ehange in the fer^ialc garb was le*ss rcmaikable, 
perluqis, as it hud originally heeii similar to that of 
the Romans. The hair of both sexes •vas cut and 
dressed after the Roman fashion. 

In their arms and weapons similar alterations 
jippear to huwi taken place, e\en before the eom- 
pletc subjugation of the country. The imUal coat¬ 
ing of a shield, su))])osed to Jiave been fahncaled 
hy the Britons after they had been induced to imi¬ 
tate the Roman fashions, was foinul some years 
since in the bed of the liver William, in inncoln- 
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sliiro, with several hiohpii fjwdrds and sjieai-heuds 
of l)roiizi', and is now in the Meyncl: oolk'C- 
lion. It heals a sironif rcsenililance to tlie Itomim 
sentuiii. It a|i|ieais on^iiialh' to have hooii ttilt, 
and is ailoined on the iiiidio, or hoss, with 
the eoinrnon red eaniehan of the connliy. While 
its sliajH' is Itomaii, tlie ornanienlal detail par¬ 
takes slronudy of ^he.eharaeter of the Bntisfi pat¬ 
terns;, and tlie learned proprietor remarks, that 
“ it is impossdile to eonti'inplate the aitistie por¬ 
tions without feeliiK* eoiivinced that there isa inix- 
tiive of British ornaments with stieli reseinhlanees 
to the elep'ant desipiR on Homan works as would 


[Book I. 

he produeed hy a people in a state of less eiviliza- 
lion.”‘‘ 

VV'^hile these changes wore gradually taking 
place, however, in the southern pints of the island, 
the north, heyond tlie wall of ,Hadrian, remained 
ill its original w ild and nnenltivated state. Wdieii 
the Bmjieror Sevcins invaded Caledonia in the he- 
giiuiing of the third eenlnrv, a contein|iorary 
author t desrrihes the Mieatie and Caledonians in 
almost the same words as C,Tsar had the Ifntons 
of the iiiteiior more, than two eenliiiies hefoie. 

Alt h.i'iili>yi,i, \(il,\xiii 
T i’.\ Dioik' Nh;. ill Sincr. 
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CHAP'l'KR VII. 

HISTORY OF TOE CONHITION OF TIIE’PEOPLE. 


HE account of each 
jK'l'lud Yvill 1)0 coii- 
clinlcd by a cluij)tcr 
uihIi'I* this tillt', llic 
ol)jcct of Y\hicli Will 
be, lo take a a,ciicral 
view dj' tlic wliolc 
social condition of Ihe 
|H'o])le, and lo endea¬ 
vour lo (.siimatc llie 
amount and eliaracter 
of the nalional civili¬ 
zation, b_\ collecting 
into a locus (be bulil. that niay be throw u u])on 
(bcNC sulijecls, both by the various jiarticuhirs 
{dri-ady noticcil, and by cerlaiii adililional classes 
ol lacls not adiuitlino' of ludug conveniently intio- 
(hu'cd under any.of the pKccding heads. The 
additional lacls wdl consist pi inci)»ally of sucli 
authentic nilornmtion as can lu' obtained relating 
lo lhe dislnbulion ol ]no|H“rlv, the ])roportions in 
winch tiu' population ajipi-ars to have tu'cn dividc'd 
into th(' dith-nait classes coiiiposin'; il, the incomes 
and )atc> ol living of ihcsc scvci.d ckisscs, the 
licahh and sicknc^-s of llu- coiniuiimtv, the preva¬ 
lent dl^ca^^‘v^ the onlmarv Iciieth of litc, with tlic 
otlu'V maltcrs belonging to tlic dcjiailment of 
w !‘.at ha^ lieen called \btal Statistic', and i-la- 
iisties of vice and eiimc, meluiliiig holb llie kinds 
and exU'iit ol’ eiame connnitted, and the iiistiln- 
tions loi jircsm'ving onhug and repie^snig and 
punishing violations of the law. 

The sources of information of lhi> dc''cri])lion, 
how'cvcr, are bimeiitahly delicKUit (wen in leg/inl 
to the most reeent times; and in tlu* earlier 
periods ot our history no regular reconl of such 
iacta is to be found, cvvai in the most meagre form. 

I n the nmiote an<l obscure ]ieriod with Asbicli v\e 
are at ])rcscnt engaged, vvliere wc are nearly with¬ 
out Hiivlbmg tliat can projierly be ealled bistorv of 
any ♦lind, wo have only a few ineidentai notiees to 
guide iis to some vague gcueral couelusious on one 
or Iw'o ])oiuts of the iiupniv. 

()u the (picstion of the degree of civilization 
jiosscsscd hy the Biitons at, the time of the ibmum 
invasion, althougli it wmird be easy I'noiigb to 
<(ravv up a ])lausil)le argument in snppoil of any 
hypothesis that might he projiosed, il i^ extremely 
dilbcult lo come to any ct rtain or perfectly satis¬ 
factory determination. The facts upon wlneli we 
liavo to iiirni our judgment ar# loo few and too 
unconnected to afford us more than the merest 
glirripses of the subject. And from the insulated 


and fragmentary way in whicU they are slated, it 
is a Itusiuess of the most coiijceUira! s])ecula 1 ion to 
attempt to reeoneilc them with one anotheig and to 
weave iIh'Di inlo a coiisisUmt whole. On llu'onc' 
haml, wi iiave a country covcicd in great ^art 
with woods and marshes, without towns,» except 
sucli forest iaslne^ses as liavc been found even 
among the nidcsl savages (altliongh tliosc of the 
Jb’ilons mav liavc been more artificially defcialcd 
boni hostile assanl(s), and in all proliability u uIhuiI 
anv roads, exee})! some two or three great liacks, 
sudicing rather lo point llu‘ way from one locality 
lo another, Ihun to serve as the means oJ^ cim- 
venient commnnicalioii. AVe have a peoplig in 
fight at least, showing themselves nake<l or lialf 
iiaki'd—williout hooks or letUrs,—witliout any 
nris, as far as our evidence goes, save the 
siin])lcsl and nuUsl,—williout evaui other ha- 
latalions, apjiarentlv, lliau mud-hovels,^ not 
icaia-d foi' pcimanent oeeujialioii, but hastily pul 
logetiu'r to be crept into i’oi a few' months (»r 
\v<'ck>, and (ben pirssibly to lie abandoned or sol 
lire' to on the ap]UOiU'h of an eiiemv or on any 
other oeeasinii that mighl make it eonveiiienl lor 
their oecii]ianls lo shift their ipiarteis. Thus, in 
the implosive ski'tcii of dacitus, tin' day tollow- 
liig llio t’at.d hallle ofllu' (bainpians is dcscrdied 
as having displavcd (o (he vuw of thevieloi'sa 
v ast SI linn e all iinaind, I lie lulls a w idc evpaii'-e of 
loiicliiK;.s, houses )-mokmg in (lie dislaiice, not 
a hwnian heing to 1 h“ met with anvwlniehv tla‘ 
pailies sent, out to i-couriii all diU'dieii''. This, 
iii(h‘cd, was in Ihe wihhr regions oi the iiorlli ; 
but we can !iaidl_\ doubi tlial ni t.hi‘ wais belwei'ii 
llie dilVeient trd'cs which we are told raged inees- 
saiitly even in the southern ])arts of tlic island, tlie 
peo])le must have hi eu aeenstomed in like manner 
to llv for safety to the woods, wlu'ii a ho'-lilc band, 
too strong to be resisted, swe])t the eouiitiv, and 
without liesitatiou to leave ilicir sbgdit and mis('- 
ralile dwellings Ut be ransacked and troddt'U undci 
foot AV(‘ h'ani even fiom the hrief nairativa* of 
Ca'sar’s ('am])aigii, ,tliat the natives made for the 
wooils and hid themselves there after (very 
d(‘tea1, and tluit it was from the woods* they came 
forth whenever they ventured again to allaek the 
inv.ulers- In sliort, they eviilentlv weie ni (lie 
_^rcater ])art it piepU* living in the woods, w Inch 
probably coveicd most ol (lie eounliy, and m 
whieh, Its has been just notici^l, we are exiue-sly 
told that the only groups of collages they luul that 
could be called (owns or villages, were all bidden. 
Tbesc aie (he habits of mcie savages, m as Jar as 
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tlic cliinalc of a hii;h latluylc will allow'. On the 
other liand, we Ihul eu-exi^-lcut with all this nulc- 
noss, many iudieutious of a much more advanced 
social state. These Britons appear to have long 
maintained a eominereial intcrconrse^ iiot only with 
the adjaeent coast, of Gaul, hut with other and 
imicli more distant ])arts of the w’orld, from w'hieli 
lrad(‘rs regularly resorted to na^rc than onf: point 
of ilie island. Toe inhabitants of the south coast, 
we are expressly told, were not clothed in skins; 
fioiu wdiieh we may infer that they hud garments 
made of woollen cloth, or some other woven or 
manufactured material. Indeed, the common state¬ 
ment of Chesar and other writers, that they did 
not ddlcr much in their way of hfe from the 
Gatils, *never could have heen made of a people 
who went naked. The Britons of the south were 
not even dependent for their suhsistenee solely 
cither u]>on the chacc or upon ])nsturage ; they 
sowed corn, as well as ])ossessed great )denty of 
cattle. Thev were a large popuhiiion, and their 
houses also were very nuiner.ms. Tliey had a sort 
of money, perhaps not ruder than that which ap- 
]>cars to liave heen in use m Eg)pt in tlie time of 
the Pharaohs. T1 icy hliiiucil nut only iiiiicli 
bravery, bill iilsoy considernlilc skill in nur— 
venturing tu encounter even the Uonuin legions 
both in siuldcu siiriiriscs imd in pitched battles, 
iind evincing niditary orgiinizalion and array in the 
latter,' as well as stratagem in the former, Altbuugb 
tlicir (iH’ensive arms were nut of the best material, 
they were still of metal, and not merely of wood, or 
bone, or stone. Their war-cbariiits, both in their 
management and their eonstrnetion, were luaeliines 
which never could have been fimnd among a ])C()plc 
altogether without civilization. Yet we find Ihcm 
in the possession uf Galgaeus and his Caledonians, 
ns well as of the Britons of the, south. Witlionl 
taking into account the scythes with which they 
are said to have been armed, the fact that they 
wore carriages rnnning rapidly upon wheels, and 
capable of being driven iinjietnoiisly to and fri 
according to the sudden exigencies of battle, is 
enough to prove the existence of considerable me¬ 
chanical knowledge and iiigennily among a people 
jirovided with such engines of war. Tlieii there 
seems to have heen established in each tribe a re¬ 
gular guvernmeiit, presided over by a single chief 
or king, whose jiowcr, however, was not alisolutc, 
hut was controlled by mi aristocracy, and pcrliaps 
also, ill sonic degree, by the community at large. 
Dio Cassius, in an account of the northern tribes, 
tells us that the ]ieo]i!e had a great share in the 
government—a circumstance, by the by, which 
somewhat finids to corroborate the supposition of 
the Germanic origin uf these tribes. Further, the 
British states, though often at enmity among them¬ 
selves, had made a sufficient advance in jiolicy, to 
he accustomed to provide against a common 
danger, by both leaiguing themselves together, and 
placing the general direction of affairs for the time 
in the hands of a single chief, selected for his su]i- 
piiscd fitness to hold the supreme conimaud. It 
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was thus that they comhinod under Cassivcllauiuis, 
to repel the first mvasiunof the Romans, and long 
afterwards under Boadicea to destroy their cun- 
([uerurs after the latter had gained possession of 
the country; and althotigh they w'cre defeated in 
hotli these attempts, mid the animosities and coii- 
flictiiig interests or views of the difTerent tribes 
seem also in both instances to have interfered to 
hinder the league from being either so extensive ur 
su eoinpact as it otherwise might have been, yet 
such general movements, however misnecessfnlly 
condnelcd, could only have sprung from a spirit of 
patriotism or nationality much too comprehensive 
as well as loo considerate for mere harharians. 
Above all, there existed among these Britons a 
imnicnms order of persons, constituting what we 
should now call one of the estates of the icalm, 
who were possessed of a knowledge of letters, and 
also, \vc have every reason to believe, of a very 
eoiisiderahle amount of scienlifie knowledge. 'J'liey 
liad a system of laws regularly taiiglit and admi¬ 
nistered liy these learned sage^, and a religion of 
niyslorions doctrines and an imposing ritual of 
whicli they were the miiiistcis. These Druids of 
Britain and Gaul, as wc may gather from tlie in¬ 
stance of Divitiaeus, luciitioned by Cicero, were 
qniilificd by their iiitcllcctnnl arf|iiir('nieiits to asso¬ 
ciate with the most eiiiiiicnt among the literary 
men of Rome ; and in some dcpartiiients of naUiral 
knowledge thev were ]irohnhly more accomplished 
tliun any Roiiuin or Grecian jihilosoplier. Kvcii if 
we snp|iOse the Druidical learning to have heen 
originally an importation from abroad, and never 
to have spread hevond tlic inemlicrs of the Drnid- 
ieiil hodv, it is difficult to conceive that the mass ol 
the population, in the midst of whicli such a per- 
inaneiit light was fed and snstaineil, could have 
been wliiilly without a civilization of their own, 
althmigli it may have differed in niaiiy of its fea¬ 
tures from the civilization of the Greeks and Ro¬ 
mans, and from that which the modern nations of 
Ivnrope have in great part inherited from them. 

The civilization of the Southern Britons was the 
same in kind, though pcrlnqis inferior in degree, 
with that of their neighbours and kindred, the 
Gauhs. It was a social state, implying the posses¬ 
sion of many of the more homely accoinmodatioiis 
of life, hut of very few of its luxuries, or at least 
of what we should designate by tliat name. Of 
luxuries, indeed, in the strictest souse, that is to 
say, of something more than the indispensable n.ices- 
sarios of existence, no human condition is wliolly 
destitute ; the savage as well as the civilized man 
lias his enjoyments beyond what nature absolutely 
requires ; hut the hixurics of the latter only are 
artificial refinements. Of that descrijition of 
luxuries there was no general diffusion under the 
civilization of the ancient Britons ; their chief extra 
gratifications were still no doubt those of the savage 
state—war, and the chace, and the jileasiires of 
roving adventure, ,and festive merriment, and such 
other indulgences of little more than mere animal 
passion, which enlist no arts in their service, and 
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flciniuiil 110 ut.licr ni:itcri;ils l)ut siuL as aio spniila' 
ncoiislv Airnihlu'd by nature. Bui. even ihe Iiigliest 
eivilizatibii, it is to lie renieiubcred, di‘es not throw 
tluue;s c'utircly aside ; and tlieir existence, 
iherefore, as an aecou)])munient of the social condi- 
fiou of the Britons, aifords in itself no entenou of 
ihe general character of that socnal condition. It 
cvidcnth, liowever, as has heeu observed, stood 
4‘levated lu tnanv other resjiecL far above the pos- 
sessjnii of the mere uccessnries of existdice; and, 
(lierefuu', it was nett a savage slate. It was a state, 
although of low' eivili/.ation, yet in wdiieli the prin¬ 
ciple of ])rogressiou was at work, and out of which 
a liiuher civilization would prohahly, in course of 
lime, have (wolved itself. Tliat ^leeuliarily is tlie 
LCieal eharacleristic distinetion hetween eivilizalion 
and harharisin. 

Ill the mean time, however, came suddenly and 
h\ lorcc the snhstilulion of llie diU’erdil and no 
don))l much moie advauei'd ci\ili/.:ilion of Knim* 
Ordci and magnificence, ails and literature, now 
took t!ie ])laee of the iiupiali'et goveinmeiit, the 
coiislanl inleriial wars, the uniiisli ueled nilt Ik-ets, 
the mud lioxels, tin' lnwiis m tlie woods, and the 
ge'iu'i.illv rinle aeeommoilatioiis ol’ the Britons. Tiu' 
Cdunlrx assumed a m w face, aial looked us it the light 
of a ni'W and linghler dav leal lieen let m upon it. 
(’•ultivalion was improved and extended ; foicsts were 
swept aw a_\, will) llu'beasts of piey liy wlueh they 
were tenanted; loads were formed; towns arose, e\- 
iiihitiiig, for the tirsttime, jiiles of regular, slatel_\, 
and decorated arclulecinre, and multnudes of peojile 
iiHtvmg along in “the swei't sccMrilv of sli<‘<‘ls ” 
There eam.ol he a (piestion that, alter the ja riod of 
liansilion and eonllict was ovi'r, lids ehango was on 
the whole a liappy oiu* for Bnlain. The veny 
silence of liiston, m regard to die proxinee during 
a long jieriod ot the Uomaii doiumation, attests the 
Irau'piilhty wlueh it enjoyed. That ilommalion 
lasted altogetlier for uearl\ four hundred xears; 
and with the exception ol the incursions oi tlu“ 
northern harharians in the reigns of Hadrian and 
Severus, w Inch the eneigetie pioceedaigs of tliesc* 
emperors speedilv put an cud to, liille <■! nothing ! 


seems to have occniTvld to dis.linh tlie sonthein 
jiart of-the island throughout almost tiie whuU' oi 
the second and third centuries. At this tniu' n 
w’Ms prohahly as flonrisliing and as happy a pn;- 
vince as any other in tlie empire. It was now 
oceujiied by a ])()pnlation no loM^er eiit off from tin- 
rest ojj tlie world, and lagging in the n nr of cixi- 
lizution, hut in ])oss(‘ssion of all ^he literalme and 
s^ienee, and of all the nsi'fnl and elegant art;;, that 
were cultivated in the most refined parts of the 
earth, and (piahfied, therefore. To turn the natural 
advantages of the eonutry to the hot aecoimi. 
The ])anegyric of the orator Enmenins on Constan¬ 
tine llu' Gieal may he received as t(stif\ing to (In- 
general la lief of liie prosperous and ha])py (x^idi- 
ttoi! of Britain, even at a later dale. * “ Oh 
forlimate Bnlaimia 1 ” lie exclaims, “ thee liadi 
nature <leser\edl\ enrirhed with the clioicisl bless¬ 
ings of heavi'u and earlli. Thou iH'iiher feeh'^t 
tlie exei'ssive colds of xvmler nor tlii' scoioliiiiM, 
lieats of Mimmer. Thy haivests lewaid lji\ 
labours with so vast an ineuMM’, as to sujijily llix 
tables witli bread and thy (•(ll.n>. with Inpior. 
Th\ woods have no savagi- beasts; no sn-ja-nls 
hai hour there to hnit tin* travellei. Inmnin ralile 
aie thy herds of eallle, and the lloeks of slue]), 
which feed thee ]d('nlifu!ly and elotlie thee riehU. 
And as to the comforts of life, the da\s aie lonir, 
and no night jiasses without some glimpse ol' 
light.’' Another panegyrist of the same age, m 
like manner expatiates upon tli(‘ excellencjes oj' 
Britain as “ a land so stored witli c<ini, so flourish¬ 
ing ni jiustiire, so iieh in variety of mines, so jiro- 
fitahli; m its Irihiitr^ ; on all its coasts so fuimslied 
w nil convenient liarhonrs, and so iimiieiisit m il^ 
extent and eiiianl. “ It is (lie ma>lerjneee 
ot' Natnie,” alfeetionatily jidds oiir own Camuhng 
al'ler (jnoting these ancient testimoiMe>, “ perfoi ined 
wluii ^lu“ was in her he>t and trave''t huiiionr, 
wlueh she placed as a little W'< rid h\ itself, by the 
side of the gi eater, for llie tidiniialion of mankind ; 
ihi' most ae<Mirate model, ^\hl('h slu' pr('])osed to 
hcis(‘lf, hv which to beautify tlie oilier parts of the 
muvctie.” 
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CHAl'TER I. 

HISTORY OF (.-IVH, AND MK.ITAHY TK A N SACTK INS. 

) M E iicMill s(Misr, ti) ti (bos (IT iiidiiius 
IvDiii- wIiovM'Tc Ki'imciilo, ( 111(1 differing 
1 iinists ill Kiiiiic cssoiiliiiE, lliiMigli they 
lavi' liiiil iiiDi't iirubiildy nil sjiniiig 
criv- t'ruiii the same sleek at lie very 
’ (1 tiie ilisLiiiil iieiiiid, (Did still preserved 
i veld tile siuiie pliysieid iValiires, the 
i '(ixeii siiiiie miiiiiieis (Hid eiisteiiis, and 
(0111 jiieiiily, though net (jiiite, the 
’ he i smile unaltered hiiigiiiige, whieh, 
enii jut the distance of louiloeii eeio 
'Ve r, a j liiries, is the hasis and staple of 
hell i the iilioni we speak. They were 
sword with whieli the wiirlikejall el'the jiiire Teiiteiiie or Go- 
natives of the shores of thejthie race, and all their kings 
Hiiltie, the Elbe, the Weser, j claimed their deseeiit I'loiii Wo- 
aiid tlie Rhine, are supposed, dm. or Odin, an ancient sove- 
hiit on somewhat donhtiul au- reign, magnified by veneiation 
tiioritv, to have been generally and snpeistition into a god, the 
iirnieii. It is much more pro- traces of vvhose ctniital (real or 
liable, however, that the Sa.xoiis traditional) are still shown to 
are the Sakai-Suna, or descend- the traveller at Sigluna, on the 
ants of the Sakai, or Saeie, a holders of the great M.'ilar 
tribe of Scythians, who are men- Lake, helvvecn tlie old city of 
tioiied hv iiucieiil writers as Upsala und Stockholm, the 
making their way towards Eu- ])resent ea]iital of Sweden, 
rope from the East so early as Other tribes that issued both 
in the agi, yif Cvvns. Pliny tells before and after the fifth ccu- 
iis of a lirniieh of the Sae.'c, who tury from that fruitful store- 
called themselves Saeassani; house of nations, Seaiidinavia, 
and Ptolemy designates another were of the same Teutonic ori- 
branch by the name Sa.vones, gin; and the Franks, the Danes, 
whieh seems to be meiely aii- the Norwegians, the Norse, or 
other form of the same wotd. Northmen, and the most dis- 
Rnt whatever was the elyrno- tingnishedofthclast racntioncd, 
logy of the name, it w as eer- those known throughout Europe 
taii'ily, at the time of the British under the name of Normans, 
invasion, applied, in a very ge- were idl of the same race, and 
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conimeiiPi'd tlieir cnrcer from the siime regions, 
though (iifferiiig subsctiuciitly, owing to tlic lime 
iuiil cireiimsliinces of their disseverajicc from the 
great iioitlicni stock, the tlircctiou in which 
their migrations and conquests had lain, and the 
chat actor, physieid and moral, the haliits, and 
the, lungiiage of the people they had conipiered, or 
among whom they hud settled and hce.n mixed. 
It would neither he a profiluhle nor a very easy 
task to trace all these kindied streams to their 
primitive foiiiitain-head, by the ahoies of the 
Ciispmii, in ,\sia, and Ihenec follow them liuek 
again to the coasts, pinmontories and islands of 
the liable and the Rhine; hut it is necessary to 
gi\e a local hahitalion to llie pailietilar tribes that 
now began to woik a total change in lliiliuu. 
.'\Uhough classed under one general head, as 
Saxuus, these tnhes were tinee in nuiuher : 1. d’he 
.lutes. ‘ 2 . The Aiigles T. 'file Saxons. 'I’he 
.lutes and the .Vuglcs dwell iii the Ciiiiline Chei- 
souesiis, or peiiiiisuhi of .liithiud (now a juovuiee 
of Dciiiuark), and lu pails of Selilessii ig and llul- 
sleiu, tlie tenitorv of the Angles exieudiug as tar 
as the modern town of Fleiisbiugh. lu llolsleiu 


there is a district still called Anglon (the real old 
Knghmd) ; and the iiarhiwucss of its hunts need 
not iiitcifere with our heliel that this was tlie seat 
of the tribe (the Angles) that gave its name to our 
island. The Saxons I’roper, to the south uf tlie- 
Jutes and Angles, were far mure widely spread, ex¬ 
tending fnini the Weser to the Btdta ol the Rhine, 
and occupying thig eoimtncs now called W est- 
^il^diii, Friesltnid, Holland, and ]irf»huhly a iiint oi 
Belgium. Their precise limits are nut Jixed, Jmt, 
It seems, their gradual ciu roaehments on the eon- 
tinent had hrunght them Iroin tlic Baltic to tlie 
neigliliourliood ol the British Channel, when they 
embraced, as it were, nor south-eastern eoasl. 
Kriitn tln‘ ttU'V close resemlilanec the old I'lisu'k 
dialect hears li) the i\ngln-Sa\on, a recent^vrUs'i 
ennieeinres tliat the ennipieiors of Britain must 
have enme principally from Friesland.* But many 
luamti thixes and relhixcs ol population tnnk ]dace 
hetween the lifth and the twelfth centuries: the 
•InU sand the Angles, whose language may have 
heen as like that of our Anglo-Saxon ancesUirs as 
tin' old Fnsick dialeel, were partially dispossr^ssed 
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Ilf tlx'lr loiut'iiv 111 tlic ])(’j'iiiisub nf .liitlaiif], iind 
luixi'il up willi newer liilies I'nini Seiuulmavm, wlm 
(ventualK funned tlie Danish kinu;iloni, and must 
June nillneiieril llie dialect there, ns afterwards in 
Selile'swin and llnlslein. On the (ithcr hand, the 
iieein>anN uftlie ^emarkahle district nf Friesland, 
wlieie lan^nace, nuniners, nsiifres—where all things 
serin, e\en in (lur days, to retain an ancient and 
|ninnli\e slani])* may, from local situation er other 
ran-a's, hate esca]ied the intermixture that hefel 
t!ie oilier Saxon*. It is laenerally admitted that 
lliirsa, lleintist, and tlieir followiTs, wore Jutes, 
and that the tribe or nation they first railed in to 
])ail!ike in the ]iay and spoils of Ihe Britons, were 
theii neighbours the Ani^Uo-, froiii Holstein, and 
r.iTi tl* taxons, fiom Friesland, tliiin!;h Ihe latter 
soon joined the enterprise, and jirohahiv derived 
some advnntau'e from heiin; nearer than the olliers 
to the seeiie of act ion. 

AVhen the eoniiuesls of the Romans, in the first 
(ciitiiry of our era, liioncht them into coiilact with 
Ihe Saxons, they found them as brave ns the Bii- 
toiiSflml, like the latter people, unprovided with 
St el blades and the pro]icr implements of war. 
DnriiiLt the three centuiies, however, that had 
elapsed since then, in llieir wars with the Rnnian 
aililies, and their friendly iiiteremirse with the 
Roiiian rolonies in (ianl and on the Rhine, they 
had lieen made hilly sensible nf their wants, and 
learned, in part, how to Mip|ilv them. In their 
lono-eonliimed piralieal (‘xeiirsions lhe\ had looked 
out for hiiylit arms and well-wrouyhl steel, as the 
most \ahiahle aitiele ol' ]ibinder, and a constant 
aeemniihilion iiiittl have left llieiii well provided 
with that ruder metal which coniniands ifoli 
M’lieii tiiev ajipeaied in Biilaiii, they eeitaiiilv felt 
no want ol "ond anus. IRerv wariior had his 
dayaer, his spear, his battle-axe, and his sword, 
all ol stiad. Ill addition to these w'eajioiis, they 
had hows and arrows, and lln ir chtiin]nons fre- 
iliienllt wiehlnl a pondevoits ehib, hound tniil 
spiked with iron, a sort of sledite-hammer, a co]it, 
|iossihly, iVoin the Seandinavian t\pe of 'I’lior’s 
“ mielity haiimier” These two weapons, the 
hallle-axe and the haiiinier, wielded hv nervous 
arms, were the dread of their encinies, and e.oii- 
slantlt reetirrnii; iinayes in the soiiirs of their hards, 
who lepresenl them as cleaviint helmets anil 
brains with blows that nothin!; could withstand. 
When their (h'jiredations first atlracted the notice 
ol the^Hoinaiis, they ventured from the mouth of 
Ihe Ballieaial the Elbe, in crazy little boats; and 
shoals of these canoes laid the,.coasts of Gatil, Bri¬ 
tain, and other parts ol the empire under contrihn- 
lioii. T'lmtioh liireer, the best of these vessels 
could seateciv have been better than the coracles 
ol the British; they were flat-bottomed, their 
keels and rilis were of littht tifnber, but t^e 
sides iiiiil upper wanks eoiisistcd only of wicker, 
with a eoveriiiy ofistroiio hides. In the fifth een- 
tnry, linwevef, their ehinles,* or war ships, wire 
lont;, slroiiL’-, lofty, atid eaptilile of eoiiliiintn!; each a 
rifiicf imi v.uiil 
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cons=i(lt‘ruBl(‘inniiBcr of inoii A\lt]i pr()\isj()ns mid 
otlier stores, li’ they !i:h 1 boldly tnisleil lliem- 
sclvcs to the {^tonnv waves of the Ibillic,th(“ (iei- 
iimn ocenii, the Hnlish chaiiiud, and the Ibiv of 
Biscay, in their iVail emlKirkalious, they ^^onld 
lanjfli at the tcm])Ost in sneh ships as the;-e All 
their contemporaries sjiouk of tlieir love of the sea, 
and of their great familiarity \vitli it and its dan¬ 
gers. “ Tem]K‘sts,” i-avs Sidonins, ‘Svhieh iiis])ire 
fear in other men, fill tlicm witlijoy: the storm is 
their protection when thc) are ]m‘ssed by an eneinv 
—tluar veil and cover when they meditate an 
attack.” Tins love of a maritime life aftervaids 
gained for some of the nortlimcn the title of Sea- 
kings. Tlic jiassioii was common to all the 
Saxons and to the whole Teutonic race; and a 
reeent liistorian has suggested that the seltleimnl 
of so many ])irates in lMigland,the natives of e\( rv 
countrv from tlie Rhine to the North (hijM’, mav 
lon'e rontrdiuled to eidlixalo those iiantieal pio- 
]H'nsit]es which form a part of the l‘hieli>'li eha- 
raeter. 

'J'lms* sii])po>ing that tlie Britons letained llic 
arms of the Ihmian legions—and therv* is no umvih! 
to (h.uhl that thev did, though the Roman i]dii.e 
was lo'-t - (In'll new eneinv was as well ainn'd n-. 
themsolves ; while llie Saxons had o\or them ail 
the advantages of a inneh giT'alei eomiuand of the 
sea, and eonld eonstaiitiv leeruit iheir aiinit's on 
the eonlinenl, in the mi<Nt oftheii wailike hielhieii, 
hniig iheiu o\er in iheii ships, and land tliem at 
whatever point they chose. 

At (he ])eijod of 1 heir inva'-ion of Biilain, llie 
Saxoii'^ weie as longh and mietnitii a*' anv ol the 
haihaiian nalions that oNcrliniK'd the lloiimn i-ni- 
pirc. Of ci\ili/at 1011 and the a'ts, t]ie\ had only 
hollowed tliose ]iaits which stKmgthen the aim in 
halth' hv means fif steel and ]n(»per wea]»ons, and 
larilitate tlie woik of (h'stiaetion. 'I'liey v\ej(‘ still 
Pagan'-, professing a hloody lailh, that inaile th<‘m 
hat(‘ or des])ise the Christian Britons. Revenge 
was a religions duty, and liavoe and slaughter u 
delight to tlu'ir savage tempers. Their enemies 
an«l victims wdio drew their ])orfrails daikencd the 
slnules ; and (he Saxons Inul, no douht, some of 
those rude virtiu's which are g('nerally altaclied to 
such a Condition of socletv. 

The obscurity lliat comes over the history of 
Britain willi the dejiartnro of the Romans, contimies 
to rest upon it for the tw’o following eentnries. In 
the first instance, llengist and IJoisa a]ipf‘ar to 
have fnlfdlcd their part of tlic (Migagenienl iijam 
which they had come over by marcliing w itb tlie 
Jutes, their followers, against the Piets and Scots, 
and dri\ing these ipvadors fiom tlie kingdom. 
Soon after tins, if it oeenrred at all, must he jilaced 
tlu‘ storv of the feast given hy llengist, at his 
stronghold of Thong-caster, in ]Jueolnsiiire, to 
the British King Voitigern, and of tlie hewitcli- 
meni of the royal guest by the charms of Rowena, 
tlie young and Inf.iUiful danghler of liis Vnlertainer. 
Ihiwenahs address, as she gracefully knelt and pic- 
Sii Jimu's M.uilviulush, Kii^. 
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M’ii|i‘il ill" \Mur-cu|) tu (lie kiiiir, A/('i (7 hi/iiiiiij 
ir,i‘.s Ill-Ill (Di'iir kiiin, yiuv lirnltii), iilli-ii 
(jiinlcd iiN llu' oiiLiiii 111 mil' hlill (‘Mstiiiti; 

Mims, and %\ast-iul-('ui), in wliicli, Iiiiwcmt, 

llic Mold wassail iniuht moan lioallli-ilrnikiiio;, ni 
jdodoinii:, allhnii^li it had iiovor 1 oini ultorod hy 
Juiwriin. lint as the slory yios nil, the actinii and 
llio wolds ol llio Savon iiiiiid fiinshod tlio con()uosl 
n\or the lirail lit the knii; winch her hoanly had 
Ik anil; and, linm that time, lie rested not till he 
had ohtaiiH'd the (Miisent ol hci lather to make luT 
his wile, d'he hilosi writer w ho has nivestiyiatod 
the historv oi this ])eriod, secs no reason to douht 
the story ol' Rowena, and lias advaneed many in¬ 
genious and ]ilaiisilile nreunients in proot ot its 
Irnth.* lint, at anv rate, it a]i]iears that, eitliei 
t'roin Vorlijicrn’s attaehinent thus scenieil, or liom 
his platitude tor maitial services rendered to him, or 
I'rom an inability oil his part to prevent it, the 
.Infes were allowed to foitilv the Isle of Thanet, 
and to invite over fresh forces. The iiatiral lerlihty 
and heanly of Britain, ns well as its (hsoi aanization 
and weakness, must Iniut have heen liimihar to the 
pirates on the rniitincnt; tyid as soon as they pot a 
firm fnotiiipin the laud, they conceived the notion 
of |iossessuip at least a part of it, not as dcjieu- 
deut allies or vassals, hut as masters. The eonipiest 
of the w hole was prohahlv an after-thonpht, w hich 
(lid not snpgesl itself till many generations had 
passed iftvav. The sword w as *0011 drawn hetweeu 
the Britons and their Saxon guests, who, theic- 
• Hntadliin uflri llic lloniiuis, I'Jj. 41.’, (!2, .'vc. 


u|)n'ii, allied llieniselves Mitl) llieir uid fiieiidsi ilu‘ 
, Seols and Pu ts, tt) muHise >vlK>m llic) liad lieen 
' iiiMted l.v Ad-niLicru. 'I hat uiiidrliuiule is 

said lo li!i\e bet'll tlepost'd, and Ins son Vmlinier 
^ elected in liis stead. A jiarfial and imeertain 
leai^ne was now loinied bet^\{‘eM the Uoniaii faelKm 
and the liritoMs; and several battles were 
bv llieir united Ibrees against the Saxons. Jii 
one of tlieso eni'Tu.^enienls, Vortiiiern is said to 
have eoininanded the Brihnis. Then, after u 
time, the two nations, aceordmt? to the stoiy eoiu- 
monlv tidil, ajiieed to teiininale llieir conti'iition ; 
and a mei'l 11112; was lield, at wliieh llie chief per- 
sonai’es of ))oth A\i‘ie mixed toj-ether in festive eii- 
jovnu'iit, when, suddenly, lleni^ist, exelaimini:: to 
his Saxons, iXimnl mre (I'nsheath your 

swoids), they ]mlle(l fcith each a short swoid or 
knife, wliieli he had broui2;])t with him eoneeided in 
his hose, and slew all the l^ritous ])reseiit, Vorli- 
gern onlv excepted. This story, too, has lieeii 
tiealcd as a lielion by most reee»t writei^ ; but 
tlie same Ingemou?! and uceomplislicd impiin-i who 
lias vindicated llie historic existeiicc^of Uowena, 
lias also argued ahly and ])o\verfully in favour ot the 
truth of tins other ancient tnidition. “ The traus- 
I actum,” he oltserves, “ ci'rtaudy oceuired It has 
!*beeu iinjustlv*Imiught into doubt. I'Ik' memorv ot 
it is generally ditlused among the Pritisli: it is 
' detailed in tlieir Hruls ; it ih*refeJied tom tlieir 
Triads as a nolonous event, ai.d it is alluded to hy 
their Imids, in language ol daik aiui mysterious 
allusion, whicli pro\cs its leality lietter than the 
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(lii'ccf naivativ(‘fl do.”^ This'svrUer, consi¬ 

ders Hoiigisl and Ins Saxons to have been tlic par¬ 
ties ])lotUMl agnnist, and, in wliat they did, to have 
acted'only on (lie (lefenbivo. The bloody congress 
appears 1 (» !iav<‘ taken place at Stonehenge, on a 
May-day. In llic end, Eric, tbc son of licngist, 
remained in jmssession of all Kei^t, and beeupio 
the- fo(in<ler of the Kentish, or first Saxon king¬ 
dom, m niir isbuid. 

The eoiapierois of “ Cantwara Land,” or Kent, 

^ seem to huv(' heeii .huVs mixed with some Aiigh's; 
hut mm the Saxons appeared as their iininediate 
neighbours. In the year 4Tl,Lba, th(' Saxon, with 
Ins thiee sons, and a joriindablc foree, lauded mthe 
an(‘ienW.''q^itory of the Kegm, no\\ Sussex, at <u mxir 
to Withering, in the. isle of Selsey. The liriloiis, 
who had certainly reeoveu'd inueh of their martial 
sjiiril, made a vigorous resistance ; hut they were 
defeated with great slangliler, ami driven into the 
forest of Andveade, or Andredswold f Acemding 
to the old wiiters, this forest was 120 miles long, 
and 30 broad ; ])io(bgi()ns dimensions, whicli aslo- 
insh us, although informed that even at the evacu¬ 
ation of the country h\ liie Homans, a eonsideiahle 
])otlion of the island was rovenal with ])rmieval 
woods, forests, and marshes, Cainiliming to re¬ 
ceive accessions of force, i'illa di'fented a eonfede- 
rae\ of the Ib’itish prmecs, heeanie master of 
nciiilv all Susvex, and e^talihslu'd lliere the sei'ond 
kingdom, called that of (lie Smilfi Sn nniK. 'kakiiig 
tlu* coast, line, the iiivadeis now oeenpied from the 
estuary ol'the 3'lmnips to the liver Aiiin; and to 
obtain this slmrt and iianow slip had cost tlu'iii 
half a eentnrv. Cmdie, with anothet hand of 
Saxons, extended the line westward a few years 
alter, U' lai as the iiviu' A\un, by eoiKpierjiig 
Hamp'lme and tin* Isle of' Wight; wlum he 
to.iniled lirwrr, (ti the kingdom of tlu' /fei/ 
S(f.rn//\. Th • countiv to tlie we''t of the Hamp¬ 
shire A\oii, lemaim'd fin many years longer in 
posK'ssion of the Hntoiis, who now yielded no 
gjoniid without haul hglitnig. 

3'he next impoitant deseeiil was to the north of 
the estuary of the d'luunes, where Eieenwine,'xhout 
r)2'7-9, look possi'ssnm of the tbits of Essex, with 
some of the eontiguons eountry, and foimed the slate 
of the Ar/,sf S'u.ro/iv. Other tiihes euined their 
armsm this direelionas far as the Stour, when then' 
w'as a short ]>ause, which was not one of jieaee, for 
the JLilms, diiven iVom the coasts, presseil them 
inei'ssanfiy on the land side. About t}i(‘ yeai 547, 
Ida, at the iK-ad I'f a foimidahle host of Angles, 
lamieil at Elambomugh Head, ifnd leaving a long 
lapse on (Ip* (“ou>t helwecH Inm and the I'last 
Saxiiii'^, ])roeee(le(l to settle Ix'tweeii tlu' 3'ees and 
the T\uc, a wild eonntrv, which now includes tlu' 
County ‘d Durham, hut which was then ahandomai 
to the beasts of the forest. Tins eoiujiiesl uhtameib' 
the iKUiH' of the o/’Other m- 

vadeis, again, si.eppt'd in hetweeii th(‘ 3'ees and 
the IJuiuber, hut i( cost them nuieh time and 

init!uiiii;i .iiifi iin' inmi.iiiv,It..a; 
t'1 hr Di rlii, 1 - .ili.') c illril XiiiIiSmI.i 
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blood before they could establish theii southern 
frontier on tlie Ilumher. Their posses.'^ions wvyv 
called the Kintjdorn Pctia. At the end of the 
sixth centurv, H general emigration seems to ha\e 
taken place from Anglon, or Old Kiigbmd ; and 
under chiefs that have not left so much as a dnuhi- 
ful name behind tlu'.in, the Angles, in two great 
divisions, called tlie Southfolk and the Northlolk, 
'^rushed in between the SIowt and the (ireat Ous(‘ 
and Wash, and gave a lasting denomination to onr 
tsvo counties of Suffolk and Norfolk. Then con- 
(jucat was called the Ki>Kjd(*in oj Ko^l J// 7 // 0 . 
The temtory thus seized by tlie East Angle'- was 
almost insuhitod from the lesi of the island. h\ a 
succession (on its westi'in side) of i)og>, nii'ie'^, 
and broad lakes, eonnerled, for the nutsi ]t:nl, In 
numerous streams. Where ihese naluial delence;- 
ended, the hiasl Angles dug a deep dileh, and ea-l 
up a loftv rampart of eaith. In the middle aut‘- 
this was called the “ Giants' Dyke," a name w Inch 
was afteiwards changed into the inori* popnlai de¬ 
nomination of the “ J)evirs D\ke.'’ 4 he maishes 

ii))>>n which It leant have been drained, hut the ix- 
markahle mound is still very perleid '’I'he I'lhei 
Angles advanced finm Ixnond the llmnlK i, and 
fresh tnhes pouring m fiom the jicniusula ni ,)ni- 
hiiid and Ibilstem, the lenimry ii"W !oini;ng Lm- 
(‘olu'*^lHie, l)('tween the Wash and the llninliei, w.ts 
giadiialh hut I'hmly eoiuiueied hmn the Hi.mn'-, 
and the only lap'c 01 eha-m tilled up, lhal esisled 
m tile Saxon line of e<ja-t, liom liie 1 lanipshiie 
Avon to the Norlhmnbrnm 'I'yne 'I'his line was 
oxti'iided as tar north as the Kiith of I'oith by the 
Angles of Ibu'ineia and Delia, who wei<- iimn-d 
under oik* sceptre, about tin' year ()!7, and ihenee- 
fiirwanl y\ere ealh'd Norflnirnlt'iuiiis. All ihe 
wesunii coast from the Eriihol (dyileto the Land’s 
Ibid, iiiGoMiyvall, and the sontliein coast tioin llie 
liuud’s End to the confines of Hainpslnie, leniamed 
uneonfjuored by the Saxons. Sucli had 1 eeii the 
sceurity of Cornwall, ainl its indiH’eK'iiee to the late 
oftheri'st of the ishnul, that, yvhih* thi' slate- o 
the south were lulling one by one iindei the swnnl 
of the Saxon invaders, twidve th<iusand aimed Hil¬ 
tons left its shore to taki' ])ar 1 m a fennun w.u. 
'I’lns enrious event took place about tlie year -170, 
when (ilaul was overrun by the Visigoth'-:, and 
Anthemius, who reigned in Italv, was unable to 
protect Ins subjects noitb of the Alps. He pur- 
clnoed or otherw ise ^uocured the si rviees of Ibo- 
tlinmm, an independent British kiim, wli’o-e 
dominion included, besides Cornwall, ])arls of 
Devoiislnre. The Britons sailed up the river Eoiie, 
and establisiied themselves in Ibui ’-, when', acting 
as o])]tressive and insolgnt eonijueiois, ratla'r than 
as friciuls and allies, they so eondneteil tlu‘nneK(“>, 
that the people wine rejoiced when they saw (liem 
cut to pieces or dispersed by the Visigoths.^ 

The lircadtli of the Saxon territories or lluur 
frontiers inland, xvcrc long uncertain and wavering, 
now advancing, and’uow rceiduig, aeeordl'ng to the 
[ fortune of war. Vbidcr liie name of Myrcna-n(\ 

’ .lorn,initeK,cup.xl\. Sicloniiis,til', in. 9 . 
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]jilinr/iMl il/r/vv/// Ji hrnnch of tlu* Aurics, pe- 
iii'liiriiiiL^ into tlic heart of tlic ishuHl, fouudetl 
:i KiitLcdom tlial ('\U“ii(U‘il over all the inidlaml 
(•oiinlu'N iVoiu llie S(‘\orn to tlio ILimln'i, an<l that 
on the 1)01 (lerM oC Wales. In lids distraM, 
iio\s(‘\et, the ])o)nilatiou ^vas not destroyed or c\- 
policd ; lln^ Biaions lived mixed ii]), iti about eijual 
iiundieis, with llu‘, Saxons, llie Mereiau Am-les, 
al one ]U'riod, liad spread to tlie south and 
t ,iU. until lliev naehed the Thames, and ineluded 
London m then donimion, eoiitrihuted most exten- 
snidv to the eoiuiuest of the island, and I’oimed a 
kinudoin, which was one of the last of tlie llejitarehy 
to ho oNorthrown or alisorhed. Dininiz; their powir, 
the Mireiaiis moie tlian onee. followed tlie hold 
iiioiiiiiainei'rs of Uhdes, who maintained ti constant 
ho'-iiliiv, richl lhron;.ih their oainlr> to the shoies 
mI .St (io,Hue’s ehannel and tlic ivisli sea; iait 
til v woie lu ver al*h‘ to sidnliu; that iiumed land, 
'i'he oih(‘i Anulo-Savoiis wlio seized then domi¬ 
nions 111 ilu* ninth and tenlli eeutuiv, A\eie not 
tiioH' MK-ec'sful than tlie Mcu'cians; and althoiioli, 
at a later das, some of its ])iiiiees paid a liithiu; 
iniiiiio, and the eounlu wiw UMlnced to its prcsinit 
liniils o(' Wales and Moiiniouthshne, Caiiihrni was 
ii'ani einKpieied hv the Saxonsdumi^ the six iinii- 
died \eais of llu'ii domination.t 

d’li'' ('.eo[i!r (li Slrathel\de and Ciiiiihiia, whieli 
!en It'lle\tended aloiiu liu' wi'stelii euast (lom 
llio f’nilt u| (’I\(le to the Meisiw aial the Dee, 
appeal to lia\e lieen almost as siieeesslul a> llie 
W'elsh, and h\ i1k' sinne means. Then disposition 
w.is liriee and waihke, their iiatual to the Saxons 
in\e!('iali‘, and, aliovi' all, their eouiitiv was iiiomi- 
lamoiis and ahounded with lakes, inaislies, mnois, 
and loiesiv Ifni ol llu-leiiilorv ol SlratlieluU', 
nioiroxei, was defended hy a <lil<‘ii and a rampait 
ol (■•uih 'This woik, whieh is ])opidarly (“alhMllhe 
Caliad or the Mareli 1)\kes, eaii still he Irneeal 
lioin the )’e<‘l-iell, on the Bordeis, hetwi'en Nor- 
ihitmheiland and Roxhniulishiie, to Galashiels, a 
liitle to the north of Melrose ;md the river Tweed, 
and ni'ai lo Ahhotsfoid.J lii oin liitroduetion we 
have slatv'd llii' uiounds tliere are for a ladii'f that 
tlie Welsh and the oeen])unl,s of SlnUhclyile and 
(himillla weve h()th the same p(‘o]>l(‘, and deseimded, 
not trom the ancient Britons, hut the Ihets. But 
lowi r down on the wesleni coast, the Saxon arms 
were mou' sueeessfid. Kacii ihert*, liowever, the 
sh^Miess of theii ])roirress denotes t.li(‘ sturdy re- 
sislanei* tliey uhU witli. N(“arly two ecuturics had 
elapsi'd since llunr landing at Tlmiu t liefore tiiey 
louiid tlieir way into Dumnonia or Devonshire, 
which, together with Cornwall, ajipear.s to have 
remained in the oceujiation of a j^reat undistuiTed 

' " We arc ^ciici nlly lolti Umt Mcrnn siiwiflc* the march oi fi-an- 
fui —.1 si^'iiillcatiim pecnliaily ltni))(>]»cv for n riMitral comitry. 
Myritin-r\r. m ilic Aiiylo Saxon, afgnilles the loW/cin'/ kingainn, 
uliich at.’i(‘cs May cloacty v\ilh (hritani, Ihc laiiiii/cil ii.uiic of lias 
oM Hnlisli jnlrUjitaiJt^J, w'owf/anff men oi _f<‘rc‘>lcrs.'’ —M.ic- 

l>hcrs(>u'f. uf ('miniicrtc, i. U37. * 

r A ]>i»i'Oi>ii ol' M.ninioullislnro was, ni)wc\ci. llioioni;hly con- 
ijuciisl a slioit time bcliuc the Noiman invu'-ioii, when tlic Saxons 
occupied Iho low ns ol Moinnoulli, (au■p^t(m, Ciierwcnl, and CutT- 
Icuii — ('o.rr, Monmouthihirc. 

1 Unidon K Ilei Sepleuliionale. Chalnuns's ('.Uedonia. 


mass of British po]ndation. The Kiuc; Cadwal- 
lade.r luul resigned his eartldy crown and uone 
lo Rome as a ])ilunim, m seaich of a ciown of 
^lory; disumted and disheartened, the iiofiles 
of |.lie land tied beyond jea to Aimonea or 
Br'ilaiiuy, and, al tin* !Lp]»roueh of the imaders, 
haiTlly any wem* left to oppose tlumi exei'pl the 
I, ])easantTy. I'rom the traihlrlis of the eountrv, 
and the siuns ‘of eamps, tienelies,• and fields ot 
battle spieiul over it, we slipiild jml^U' that tlie 
nisUes made a vigorous (h l'ence.* 'Thev made a 
stand on the livet Fac ; but, heiiit; louled there, 
retieated to the liuht hank olThe 'Lunar, ahaudoii- 
iiio all till' fertile plains oi' Devonslure, hut still 
liojuni;’ lo iiiaiiilaiii tliemselves in lli(‘ Inl’YTriuulrv 
o!'(Joiiiwall Deleat follow'etl them to the Tannir 
and the eountrv beyond it, upon which (liev, m 
A 1 ). d-17, siil)initt(“(l to the Aiiulo-Saxons, who hy 
tins time nnp\ lie called tlie Knuhsli. 

In this rajnd and ueiieral sketeli of tlu', Saxon 
eoiapiot, wineli, fiom llu* dati’s that hn\e been 
UJNcii, will he pereonedto have oeeu])U’il aUouellier 
.1 space nf nearly ‘iOt) years,—of which above 100 
v\eu' consumed euMi hefoix' ihe easteru and e('iilial 
pails of tlu' island weie sulxliud, imd the last of 
tlie s(‘veral new Saxon kiiiudoms esiahlished, a 
>uliieienl. piool ot the oh'-iinati' re^isUmee ot the 
Biit'.ins,—W(' h.'iv(' nmilled all ilelails ol the 

ai'liKW ements of the BmII'Ii ehampion^, not e\- 
(•(‘ptum, even—- 

- “ ii.,i I csniniiK 

as Milton has elioseii to d(‘siuiiale iheliisloiyof 
the famous Kinu Aithur. It seems im]>osMt)lo (o 
an ive at anv ('(‘itainty w ith regard lo ilu' eliioiiolotrv 
Oi’ pai'lK'ular iwcuts of a period the oiil\ aeeouiils of 
w hieh aie so ilark and eonlusia!, aii<l so mixed up 
and ovmiuu with the most palpalde (letmns. |hit 
as to Arthur, iheie uppi'ui to he Ihe strongest 
reasons for susyieelinu; that he was imt a real l)ut 
only a mytliolo^ieal persontiuv, the chief divinity 
oflliat system of revived Druidisin wlneli appeals 
to liave arisen in tlu- uneompieted parts oi the west 
of Britain after the depaiture of the Konums, the 
name hein^ often used m the ])oi‘(i\ of the haids as 
ihe liiero^ly])hieal lepresentative of the sv^'tem. 
Tills is the most imjiorlanl of the sulijcels upon 
whieh new liuht has licen llnowti hy the leseareiu’s 
of the, author of ' Britannia after the Komans,’ 
and his elalMirate and masterly exammat^m ol' the 
(jnestion of Arthur certainly seems^to eo \ei\ near 
to settle the eoutroversy. “The '■Saxon (’hro- 
iiich',’” he ohscTves upon the siwcial prohahihtu's 
of the ease (the only pait of his ar^unteiit to wlmdi 
Ave eaii here advert), “ do(;a not snjipu"'^ th(“ names 
of islanders with whom the Saxons had to deal, laif 
mentions tlflise of Vortijj;cni, Nataideod, Aidan, 
Brochvatd, Geraint, Constuntime of SeoN, and 
Cadwallon. Its author lietuvs no knowled^n* of 
Arthur’s existence. The veiierahle Beihi eitlier 
newer lieard of it or despised it as a lahle.” Nor 
is it mentioned, ho i;oes on to reinaTk, either hy 

• Iknla'jC. Ml-.. Ilniy’s Lotlci'i tuSauUicj. 
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Florence of Worcester or l)v Gildiis. Yet, as lie j 
observes elsewhere, “the duioc of Aitlnir is so 
j^cat, that, if such a luau ever reigned in Britain, 
he must have been a man as great as the ciicum- 
scrihed tlieatie of his, actions could ]ierniit.” And 
again ; “ The Arthurian era was one in the course 
of which tlie liritish frontier rcc(^lcd, and Hants, 
Somerset, and oilier district?. ]iass(“d for ever into 
the hands of t^ic invader. It is not l>v suffering a 
series of severe defeitf.s that any Saxon or otluT man 
eoiujuers ]irovincC's; it is done hv gaining sucees- 
pive victories. It Arthur lived and fought, he did 
so with a ])rcpoiidcranee of ill success, and wjlli 
tlic loss of hatth's and oj proviuci^h. Hut cxairue- 
ratioiniVtTst bo built upon homomuieous trntli. luir 
a Cornish jirince to he rcnowiu'd llirough all coun¬ 
tries, and feigned a ersal coiKjueror, he must 
n'ally have hi’cn a Iiero in his own land and a 
signal liencfaetor to it. Nu man was ever deified 
in song for being vainjuii hed and losing half a 
kingdom. But tlic (hid of War would retain his 
Timk iimmy case. . . The (hniof AVar would keep 
his station and preside over valiant acts, whether 
the results of war were futtnnale oi not. Jiut the 
disasters of the British, histoiieall\ and geograplsi- 
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eallv certain as they are, make it also clear tliat 
they were eommuinled l>v no king fit for their hards 
to canonize.”'^ 

To bring the course of the invaders and the per¬ 
manent settlement of the Anglo-Saxons uiuh-r one 
]H)inl of view', we have glanced from tlie middU' of 
the tifth to the middle of the sevcntli ci ulury. \A'e 
may now retrace our slcjis over part of that daik 
and ntlerly confused interval, hut in doing so w(' 
shall not venture into tlie pi'rplexiug lahvnntli pris 
sealed h\ tlie mure than half fahidous history of 
tlie llcjilarcliv, or seven si'jiarate and indepiuulent 
stales or kingdoms of the Anglo-Saxons. Modcuai 
writers liave as^umeih that over tiu-se se]'aralc 
slates there was always a loid paramount, a sort ot 
em])eror of England, v\ ho might he by inietitann* 
or eoiHpiest, sometimes the king oi one slate and 
soinelimes the king of aiiotlu'i. 'Lins a-eiaidanf 
monareh is called, tht' Britwalda, or Bietw.iida, a 
Saxon teim wliudi sienilies tlie w lelder, or dotiii-- 
nator, or inler, of Btil (Britain). Aeoiuiling to 
Bede and the Saxon ChiouieU', siwen or eieht 
of the Saxon ]iiiuees in irieeulai suec''-'-nni l ote 

• Ill iMHi'.n .iHci 111.- inim.iri-, iip 7<l - 1 ! I 1 - n il.-l.-un- - il il.i- 
lii-Uu :< jr.ilowif Ar!uu , bi'f I'm ui-i ■. An;;lu-S,t\iiiis, i t.s- 'js.', 
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(’hap, I.] 

t]u'< |)M)ii(l tilU'; imd povhaj)s ll may lie inforrcil 
’imni Hl‘(I(‘V (‘\ni('ssi<iii^ tliat the ollu*!’ six kiiiy;s«(j‘ 
(!i(‘ i>laii<l ackiuHN le(!u(Ml tljciipCxps the vassals of 
(he JLctwahlas. We arc’ iidl tlin](nt<ihly iiieed 
nf an\ sui h Mi{irema,c\ (even nominal), and in the 
i('}(l oju-rnlious (it' war and y,overnmenl \vc f'on- 
(niuallv find (“iieli slate actin'^ in an indepcndcnl 
manner, as it’ scjiaiate fioni ail the rest, a proof at 
least llial the authority of the lord paramount was 
\ei\ limited or very imeeitain. As, however, their 
^vhoh' hisldiA is uninterestinu', and as it is eusit'r to 
haeo lh(' n iuns nf the move maikintt monarehs 
than to riitei into s('\en sepaiate dynasties, we 
shall I’ollow Th(“ modern evainple. 

(h i,,\, the coiKini'ior of Sus^e\, and the founder 
there ol tlu' kminhun (-f the South Savons,—tlu' 
siiialie'1 ol all the ni'w slates, —was tin* first Ilret- 
walda, and died, little noticed hy the Knylisli ehro- 
nie!ri<, ahnul the v<“ar r>10. After a lonu; vaeane\. 
Cl \wf.i\, kiie^ ol W’c'-sa'v, \\ho hi'uan to reiyn 
all.ml .M)S, ''topped iiiio the dii:iii(\, which, how- 
i'\e), wa- coiiO 'icd with hnn, h\ l'’/i'iTi,Li!i')rr, ihi* 
hniiili kme ol Kelli, wiio claimed it in iiLtlit of ius 
doM ! ill Itoin (I( tieisl, 1 he hroihei ol lloj'sa 
d i- pule led lo Ic'i lilt a ', lot lone; helote Ih(' Anylo* 
S.woiis had stihdiied all ihe Dritons, th(“y made 
lleiee wins npnii oiu' .'iiotliei, 'riit' fust e\atn])le 
ol thi- ptaeiiie, wheh nm-l ha\e lettirded titeir 
eeiieial pioiiie^s ni the snltjnpalion of ihe island, 
was '•el h\ Kilxlheit, who, aflei sn.Vaitinii^ two 
"leiial deleam Itoin tils lival, and inanv oilier re- 
Mi'C". dnune the Iweniv-two years that (.'(‘awlin 
miened, acijinred i1k‘ diunilv ot Mrelwalda (-\ n. 
odd) soon atlei that pnnee's death, ('(“awhn, hy 
the law ol the sword, luul lakeii jtosse^sion of the 
kingdom ol Sussex, and seems to lia\(‘ fou<rht as 
idteii aeainst lus Saxon hietlnen as auainsl the 

111 lions. 

'rile uiaiid meldent imder the rciffi* of this, tlie 
ilind Ihelwiilda, was the eonversion of himself and 
eoiiri hv Augustine and forty monks, chictly 
Italiiins, who w('re sent for lhal purjiosc into 
Ihitam, hy lN)])e (trettory the (iveat. Elhelherl’s 
elitiiiLU’ of reliLHon was iaeilUated hy the circum- 
slanee of Ids Imvinet espoused u Christian wife 
si 'Illy hefoite This was the young and heautiful 
Ihu'tha, sister or daiighler of Charihert, king of 
Cans, to whom, hy stipulation, he granted the free 
exerene of tier ndigiou vvlien she eainc into the 
island. Etlielhert’s elosi* connexion with the more 
eidlglilened nations of the cniitineiit, and his fre- 
(pient mtereourse with French, Roman, and Italian 
elmretimen, who, ignorant as they were, were iii- 
llnilely more civilized than the Saxons, proved 
highly heiielicial to England; and in the code of 
lawstliis prince ]niblis(>etl before his death, he is 
sup]Hise(l to liave been indeljted to the suggestions 
and science of tliose foreigtiets, allhongh Uie rode 
has more of the sjiirit of the old German lawgivet"? 
than Ilf Jnsimian and the Roman jurisconsults. 
Ihis eule was not, o(‘tr<)yed,^s from an nhsolute 
soveii'ign (a ipialiiy to winch none of the Saxon 
princes ever attained), but was enacted by Etbcl- 
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belt with the eonseiillof the states of his kingdum 
of Kent, and forined the (trsl wiitten laws promul¬ 
gated hy any of the nmlhern eoiapieniis ; ilic 
second hemg ihi* indc ol tlu' Bmgundiims, ])v^h- 
iished a hi tie latei ; and the third, I hal nl the I jOIiL;<i- 
liardi or Lombards, wlucli was*promnlunted m their 
dominions in the imrlh of llal\, about half a century 
after EthellKTt’s'code As kint^ of Keiil, I'lliel-' 
'hert’s reign was a \(‘Vy long and happy ope ;‘as 
Bretwalda, he excTeised eonsiih'iable* unllioitly or 
jnlliienee over all the Saxon ptinees south of tlie 
llnndiei. He died in bid, and was snceeeded, as 
king of Kent, hut not as Jbi'twalda, h\ his son 
Ihidhalil. 'Lhe Anu’lo-Saxons a( this ]reiiod were 
\eiy volatile and liekh' in their taiih, or very im- 
])('r'f(‘( lly eonveitcd (u tlu' (Jlnistian i(•ligi(,rir’’^Jhis- 
sionati'lv (‘iiainomed of the youth and hcaiily of 
Ins sti p-niotlier, Kthelheii’s widow, Kadhald took 
h(‘i to his lieil ; ai^ as the Christians reprobated 
sneli incestuous marriages, hr broke with them 
ali(.-gether, and relnnu'd lo his priests of the old 
'l'(Mitoiiii“ idolairv. 'I’he whole Kenlish people 
tmneil with hmi, foisook tlu' inissuinaru's i#nd the 
I'hurelu'S, expelled the Clnislinn hisho]), and again 
set up tlie nid<' ultais ol the Seaiidina\am idols. 
Su(h a relapse astlnsv\a-> not nncominon among 
the reicnllv eo||^clled liciilheii of othei c<mntMcs, 
Imt the seipiel is cinioiU', and maki's oiii Siaxon 
aneestois appi'ai hi- 1 * a Hock ol sin‘('|i lollow iny lh'“ 
l>oll-welhet. Laiirciilins, jhcsncct>soi ofAngiis- 
tme m the archhi'-hopric ol C.uiteiImiy, puxailcd 
on Kadhald to juit away h:s sivp-mothci and tclmn 
lo his fold ; and no soomu had ihc king done so 
than all ins snljccts mtinncd with him, wiihoul 
mmmiir or dispnlatam 

We liavc said that Kadhald did not >iiccccd (o 
the digiiilv of ilr(‘twalda. L a]ip(':iis, howevei, he 
made a claim to il, and tlial tin' othci juiiuis 
refused their coiicuirenee and oliedience. TIu' die.- 
nitv of Bretwalda would >eein lioin tins and oilier 
instunees not to have keen obtained l-\ legiilar and 
free election, hut tohme been concciled to him who 
sliowed bimsidf ahlesl to maiulam his elaini to it 
bv the Kword. The three livst Ihctwalda^, I'dla, 
Ccow'lin, and Ethelhert, were Sitxons or .lutes, hut 
now tlie dignity passed to tlie mor<‘ ])owcrfui Anuk's 
in the person of RraiwAU), alioni the y -.w ()17. 
R,edwald xvas king of PiasI Anglia, and a kind ol a 
Christian, having been converted snnu' \cais lieloie 
l>y the Bretwailda Ethelhert. Bui Ins wife and 
people were alluched to the old idolalry, and, } ieid- 
iug (o their im])ortunities, he re-op( lu'd ilie tcnijik's, 
taking care, however, to place a llTii^iian altar hy 
the side of the statue of Woden,in doioe which 
he no doubt hoped to conciliate W'lh paitics. 
During Ida reign the Sc.ots, who had iiimwed 
hostilities in the North, were liiaten !i\ ihc now 
united ami extended Saxiai kiimdoin ol Northniu- 
* bria. At a later period Kedwald hiin^c!! was 
hostilely engaged with tlie ^Nouhninhiian king 
Pklilfrid, who is said to iia^e de-iiou-d iiioie Bii- 
tons tium all the other Saxon kmc'-. The armies 
• laa- 
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(if llic Siixoii Lings met on t’le banks of the river 
Idol, in Nottingliamsliirc, where victory, after a 
snnguinary engageinenf, rested on the crest of the 
Hretwidihi. Eddfiid wtis slain. 

'Eihvin, tlie fiftli Bretwalda, succeeded (about 
021 ), in a sonu’wlial irregidar manner, lioth to the 
dienilv of Redwuld and tlie kingdom of Edilfrid ; 
and so sneeessful was he in his wars and his po¬ 
lities that lie raised Norlhundiria to a superiority 
over all the Siaxon kingdoms, thus transferring the 
aseendancy from tlje soutli to the north of the 
island. After wavering some lime between the old 
national faith of tlie Saxons and Ohristianity, Ed¬ 
win, ns we shall afterwards have to relate more 
pintienlarly, was converted by the preaching ol' 
Paulrnn,;., a Roman missionary, and the influence 
of his fair wile Edilherga, wlio was daughter of 
Ethi Ihcrt, the. Bretwalda and king of Kent, and a 
Christian, before she married Ikiwin. The ha|)piesl 
effects aic nsseited to have foniiwaal the conversion 
of the hitherto ferocious Northumhrians. “ In this 
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time,” says one of the old ehronielers, “ was so 
great peace in the kingdom of Edwin that a woiniin" 
might have gone from one town to another without 
grief or noyannee (molestation); and for the le- 
freshing of wav-goers, this Edwin ordained, at 
clear wells, cups or dishes of hi ass or iioiito he 
fastened to posts slaiKling by the said wells’sides; 
and no man was so hardy as to take away those 
cups, he kept so good justice.”* Edw'in added thi' 
Isles of Man and Anglesey to his Northnnihiian 
dominions, and was so poweifnl that all the Savin 
kings acknowledged his anthorilv, and paid him a 
kind of tribute. Aeeording to some aecoimls, he 
also niainlaincd a suinenmev o\ei the Scots and 
Picta, Tn writing to him, in the year ti2.d, the 
I’opo styles Edwin “Rex Angloruin,”—king of 
the Angies, or English. In his jiersoii the dignity 
of Bretwalda had a significant and (de ar meaiiiiig ' 
hilt he did not hold it verv long Ahiinl the war 
033 Penda, the Saxon yn iiHc of Mercia, rein lied 
• I"ati\dU. 
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liis authority, and, forming an alliancp with 
Ceadvvallii, or Cadwallador, llie king of North 
Wales, lie fonglit a great battle at Hatfield, or 
ileatldield, near the river Trent, in which Edwin 
was defeated and slain (a.d. 634), The allianee. 
of one party of the Saxons with tlie Welsh to fight 
agaiiisL another party of Saxons is remarkable, 
hilt the ease was often repeated. The eonfe- 
derate armies Tietwceii them committed a hor- 
iihle slaughter, sparing neither old men nor 
cliildren, women, nor monks. Cadwalladcr and 
the Welsh remained in the territory of the Nor¬ 
thumbrians at Yolk, hut Penda marched into 
Norfolk against the East Angles. This people 
liad eniliraeed the Christian faith some seven 
years before at the earnest representations of the 
llietwalda Edwin, and Sigehert, their old king, 
had lately renomieed his crown to his cousin 
Egerie, and retiied into a monastery. But at the. 
approach of Penda and his jiagau host the old 
soldier left his holy retirement and dirceted the 
maiia'uvres of his army, with a wdiitc rod or wand, 
Ins religions scru))les not permitting him to resume, 
the sword and battle-axe. Penda was as success¬ 
ful hero as he had been against the Christians of 
Norlliiimbriii, and both .Sigebert and Egcftc fell in 
battle. At this time a struggle for supremacy 
seems to have eyisted between the converted and 
the iiiieouverled Saxons; and Penda, as head of 
the latter, evidently aimed at possessing the full 
digiiily of Bretwulda as it had been exercised by 


Edwin of Northumbria. But the latter prince, had 
laid a' broad and sure basis, which eiiiihleil the 
Northumliriaiis to retain the advautiige m their 
own country, and transmit tlie dignity to two meui- 
liers of his family. 

Ill the year 631, Oswai.d, tile nephew of Edwin, 
raisttl his hamiei: in Northumbria, where Cailwal-. 
Jader, after many suecesses, seei'»cd to despise pre¬ 
caution. lie and his Welsh were sijrprisul hear 
Hexham, and totally defeated by inferior numhers. 
On the part of the Anglo-Sa.xons the battle began 
with kneeling and jiriiyers; it ended, on the jiart 
of the Welsh, in the death of Cadwalladcr, w hose 
detestable cruelly, cuimiiig and treachery, (ireveiit 
us from hoiiouriug his bravery or pitying his fall, 
lin'd in the annihilation of his aniiv, whieli'appcars 
to have assumed the title of “ the iiivincihlo.” 
Oswalil being equally recognized by the two Nor- 
ihuiiihriim states of Bornicia and Dcira, then re¬ 
gained all that his unele Edwin had lost, and soon 
after most of the Saxons aekiiowledged him as 
Bietwalila. He attrihuled Ins sueeess to the God 
he xvorshipped ; and, to show Ins gratilifile, he 
invited many monks to complete the eonversion of 
the people of Northiimbi la. The doiiiitioii of 
Lindisfarnc, or Holy Island, luid the magiiilieenl 
monastery that rose, there, teslilied to his mu¬ 
nificence. Chiirehes and monasteries s]inmg np m 
other parts of the. North, and niiilouhtedly forw arih-d 
civilization, to a certain piffnt, more than any other 
measures or cstablishineiits. Osw-ald, w ho repaired 
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lo the court of Cyncsils, llu^'Liiig of (liiiL cuuiiliy, 
to (Icuimul Ins (lauul'tnr ui luaniagc, tiiok 'lu active 
jmit ill till' I'oiivcisioii of Wessex; and ttlien Cyne- 
ttiL; niade a doiiiitioii of land to Jin inns, liielionian 
inissionurv and bishop, be conlinned it in lus 
(|indn \ III Jirelualilu. 

As liiiiwalda, Oswald exeieiaed an aiitlli lily 
o\ei the Saxon nations and pi'oMilces billy e(|iinl 
to tiiat of Ins iinele FiImiii; and he is said, beside, 
althoniih the fact is dispnieil, lo ha\e eoni|ielleil 
the J’lelisli and ^ti'oltish hums lo aehnowleilirc 
tlieinseKes Ins vassals. Oswald was slain in bailie 
(aai. (142) like Ills nnele Kdnin, and b\ ihe same 
eneniy, the ficiee and still nneonveiled I’enila, 
kinif of Meii'ia, who xtas as desiioiis as ever of 
ostabll^uni; bis own siijireinai'y liiil Ihe Nor- 
thinnbrians once mine lalbeil lonnd the family ol 
the beloved J'lilwin, and on llie lelieal of the hcii- 
theiiB lioin llie well-ilefeniled lock of Jiamboronyli, 
tliev enabled Oswald’s biolhci, nanieil Oswy, oi 
Obwio, whose wile was the danehlei of llie yieal 
Jxdwiii, to aseend the throne ol his talher-indaw. 
1 ]IS snicession, howevei, was not undis|iuted, noi 
dill Ins niiiidei of one ol Ins eoni)ielilurs ]iusei\e 
Ihe inteuiilx of ibe Norlliinnbriaii kni^nloni. About 
the \ear(>51 ll was le-divided into ils two ancient 
independent slates; and wlidst Oswv letained In 
liinisell lieinieia, the more noithein half, Odel- 
WiJd lel^ned in Diiia, oi the southern pail, 'i'lie 
dissi'xetanee was a lat^ blow Irom wliieh Nui- 
tlininhiia novel leeiuered. 

Osw V had soon (o eonleiiil with the old eneniv 
Ilf his house, the slaxei ol' his two pri'deeessors, 
i’enda, slid anxious lo obtain ihe ibynitx of liii'i- 
walda, which, as on olliei occasions, seeins to bale 
been in alicxanre for some rears, afler iliivnio flic 
('In 1 stlan knm of Wessex lioni ins thione (.r n. 
(>.h2), ad\anccd once nioic, and this fi*ne with file 
and swoid, inlo Norlhnniheiland. liiirninu; evciy 
lioiise 111 hut he found in Ins w ay, tins sax age 
inaichcd as far as liamboiongh. 'i’rembbne; at Ins 
recollections of the past, and liis pieseiit danger, 
Oswy enlriatcd foi peace, which in; at at length 
obtained by means of iieh presents, hostages, and 
an airangeineni of inleimaniage. His second son 
was sent as an liostage lo J’eiida’s court. Alch- 
fnd. Ins eldest son, es|ioiised one of J'enda’b 
daughters, and sliiiilly alter I’enda’s snii, J’cada 
or Wed a, nianied one of Oswj’s daughtcts, the 
fair and ('hnstiati AlchlVeda, who carried four 
priests ip her train, and became iiislriuiieiitul ip 
eonveiling (he pi'ople. of Mereia. “ 'Thus,” says 
IJnine, “the fair sex have had. the merit of iii- 
tiodncing ihe <'hrislian doctrine inlo all the innijt 
coiisiderahle Lnigdoms of the Ileptarehy.” 

lint as long as JVnila was alive m the land tliere 
eonlil he no lasting jieafe. J laving desolated Jiast 
Anglia (a.I). (i.hd), he advanced niiee K'.ore against 
the Nortlnmihrians, his army heing sxxelled hy the 
foiees Ilf llnrly vassal kings nr chieftains, Welsh 
or I'liinliriaiis, as well as Sa.xons. This time gifts 
and offers were of no avail. Oswy was obliged lo 
light; ,aud the harilcsl fought battle that had been 
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seen for many years before look plaee between Inin 
and Penda not far from Yoik. llere, al last, tins 
scourge Ilf Britain oi England (lin the lirsl name 
is now scarcely appiopnate) perished by that 
violent deal ll he, had euiised so many piinees, and 
thirty Ilf Ins ehief eaplains xveie shun wilh him. 
Aiiotlier acriimit is, (hatol lliellnily vassal kines 
or ciiiel's who followed him to the held, onlv one 
escaped, and thal (Ins one was tlie'King of (iwr- 
iiedh, a stale m Norih Y'ales, wliirh seems to 
have com|insed Cardiganshne, ]iar( of Meiioneth- 
sinre, and all t'aeinarvonshire, 'I'welve ahheys, 
with broad lands atlaehed, showed the gralilnde of 
Oswy fur his nnexjiccleil Melniv; and, aeeoidmg 
III a ensbini wliieh was now oblaniing among all 
the norlliern eiiiupieiors, be ilediealed an ml,ml 
daughter to the serxiee of (hul, and look liei In the 
Lady of Hilda, who sborlly afu'i lemmeil with her 
mills fioni Hiu'tlepool to the vale ol \\ inlliv, wheie 
Ihere soon anise one ol'ihe inosl l.imi'il anil splendid 
monasleries of the middle age-.. Bill all Ihe |iio- 
Ceedmgs of the vielor weie nol of so pious oi 
tranipul a naliire Aller IViida’s dealh ()^\\\ 
vapiilly overran (he eoiniliv ol his old enemies the 
Mereiuns, on xvhom he nitlieled a einel leimeanre 
He altaclled all their leinliny iioith of tin Tnnl 
to Ins Niirllunnlirian kingdom ; and Pe.iila, Ins 
son-m-law, hcing Ire.ieherouslv miinleied soon 
alter (it is said liy his own wife, wim xvas O-nv s 
daugluer), he, sei/.eil the southern part of IMeieia 
also. It was piohahly al (his high tide ol his 
fortniie (a.ii, (i.h.')) lhal Osw i assumed llie lank of 
Bielwalda. 'I'iie usual liioad asseition is made, 
that the I’lels ami Seols, ami the oiliei natives ol 
Bnlain, aeknnwleilged his supuiiiiKw. Theie w.is 
soon, however, anolher Bietwald.i; the hisl inslaiiee 
vve believe of two sneli suns shining (ogelhei in oin 
henns|iheie. 

In t)h() the eoldermcn or noliles of Meiein mse 
up in anus, e.\)ielled the Norlliuinlnians, and gine 
the crown to Wri.rKill-,, anolher of I’enda’s sons, 
whom they liad carefully ennecaled fnmi the eager 
search of Oswy, 'i'his U'ulfere not onlv relamed 
jiossessiou of Mereia, lint cxlended his dominions 
hy comp.iestB in Wessc.x and the neighhourmg 
countries; after which lie liccame king of all Ihe 
“Australian regions,” nr Bretwalda ni all (hose 
parts (if the island that lie simth nf the Hmnlier. 
About the same, time Oswy was further weakened 
hy tlie ainhition of Jiis eldest son Alchfrid, who 
demanded and obtained a iigrt of Norlhimihini 
ill iudepeiideut sovereignly. The sickness called 
the yelluw, or the yellers plague, iiflhcted Oswy 
and his fpeinies alike ; for it hegaii in the sonlli, 
gradually eiiteuded to llie, north, and al length 
raged over the whole island witli tlie e.xceplion of 
tlm niimnluins of Caledonia. Among tin; earliest 
victinia uf this pestilence were kings, arehbisliops, 
bishops, iiwiiks, and nuns. As the jilague now 
makes its appearauoe annually in snincof tlie coun¬ 
tries of the J'last, so, did this yellow sickness lireak 
out in our island for twenty years. Ixmg Oswv, 
who is generally considered tlie last of tlic Bret- 
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thouuli ullicvb cnniimic th(‘ iillc \<> iCllicl- 
kinu' oi Alricia, (liotl in (uO, (Uuiuu lliu prn- 
ol' llii^ ii’iirful l)iU not of ii. 

AUiioii,Li.li ^\t* iu'U‘ lose the convonunl, jioint of 
coiiccninitHin alfojdcil 1»\ llic loiuns ol the Iliet- 

il IS at a |ionit. s\lu“i(;tlie scvon kin_L’<loins 
of llio II('])tai( hv had jnorm'd into lliioo ; tor liio 
weak slal('^ ol Kent, Sussex, INse.x, and Mast 
Aniilia, woUMiow icdnrrd to a condition ut’ vassal- 
auc l»\ one oi tlic other <if their jaiweilul iieii^h- 
hoiin'; and the uieal t;.line lor snpienie dominion 
n'lnaineil in the liaiids of Nortlnnnhna, Meieiii, 
and WCssex. W e au* also relieved Ijoin an\ ne- 
eer-siU ot detail. T'lie |>iecedniu, narrative will 
convey a snllicient notion of the wars the Ani;Io- 
Sa\on stales wain d with one anotlun ; and as we 
ajipioaeh the _|nnetion of the three uu'al stieains of 
N"]lhund)ria, Mercia, and AVessex, winch vveu* 
made to llow in one chaniad under lyahert, we 
shall iiotiec' onl_\ the. inutollant (:liciini''tances (hat 
led to tliat event 

Osvw was sui-ci'i'ded in the erealei jiait of his 
Noitlnindti lan 4lomimons 1>\ his son lyalrid, who 
was scaieelv seateil on that now loUeiini;- tlirone 
wlieii (hi‘ Ihcis sealed li(*tweenthe Tvne and the 
[■'oilh hioKe into nisuiieetion ^VlIh a strone hodv 
oi eav.div, f'.i’liul delealed lla'in m a Idoodv battle, 
and aaaii! reduced tliem to a donlitlnl ola-dience. 
Some t lehl v<-ais alter, ainhitious of ohtaiimii;' all 
the |)owei his lalhei had «)nee held, Ivulrid invaded 
Meieia A diawn hallle was fonuht (v.d, ()7b) 
hv the iival Saxons on the hanks ol th(“ 'j'l'ent, 
aiid jteaee was then |•('slol(‘d h\ means oi a holy 
srivanl ol llu- ehuiiii; hut ll was hevoiai (lu; 
lHsho|>V powei to restoK' the livi's of ihe luave 
who had t.dleii, and whosi' loss sadly wi'akened 
lailli Meuna itnd Noillmml)ila, in lxi*fiid 

w .(s slam m a w ar w i1 ll ilnidi, the 1 het ish km;; ; 
and the Scots and some ol tiie noitheiii Welsh 
joined the Ihels, and earned their aims into 
I'hiuland In llii' exposed parts ol Northumhna 
till' Anirlo-Saxons weie ]Hit to the swoid or icdueial 
lo slavery, and that kingdom heeame the sei ne of 
wietehedness and imai'eliv In the eouise ol a 
<'en(ur\ fourteen kinas useended the tliioiie in a 
maimer as inemnlar as llu’ir rleseeiit Ironi it was 
rapid and traLtieal. Six wert' nnirdeied by tbeir 
kinsmen or other coinpetilois, live were e\]H l!ed 
I»v iheir subjects, two liceaim* monks, and laie. onh 
di^il witli tjic Clown on Ins bead. 

Allhona,li exposed, like all llic Aii^lo-Saxon 
states, to sani;uinary levolulions in its Lfoveinment, 
Mercia, the old rival of Nortbinnbria, lor a eonsi- 
dcialile jieriod seemed to rise on the deebne ol the 
latter, and to hid fair to 1 )^ the. victor ol (lie three, 
ureal stales. After many liardly-i'ontesled liattles 
the kings of Wessex were redueial to serve as 
vassals, and by llie year 737 KTiii-n.BAim, .the 
Mireian king, ruled with a purainounl authority 
over all the emintrv south of the lluinher, vvitli ihe 
e.\ee])li(Tn only of Wakxs. ]5i*t five years alter the 
vassal state asserted its indejiendence, and in a great 
haitle at Burfurd, in O-xfordshire, victory declared 


for till' Ciolden Dragdn, the standard of AVessex. 
Betvvi'en tin' V(:n>. loT nial 7b4 the supiiiDiitv of 
Mmcia was s\ua\>;d'nl!v ri'-asuaUal hy Kiiie; Olhi, 
y\ho, ailei subduing ])ails of Sussex and Keyil, 
inyailed Oxloidsline, and toolx all that pait ot the 
kingdom ol W e>.'e\ that l.if on the lelt oj liu- 
d'luines. 'i'hen luiiiing his aim> aganel the, 
WVlsli, he diovc tlu' kings of^lNiwis Imm Ikiig- 
wi'in (now Shrewsimpv) la'yond ilie rivi**; H"ye, 
and jilaiited sltong Saxon colonies Vetwi'cii that 
rivrr ;m<l i1k“ Severn. 'Weenie tlioe eon- 

(jiusls and pioleet Ins sui'jeels irom the nnoads 
and lorays ot the Wb'Uli, he lesoited lo means 
tli.it hear (juite a Koman ehaiaeler. Il«“ caused 
a diieh and lampail lo lie drawn all along the 
bontin ol AVales (a liiu' measining 106 mile?-), 
heginniiig at Basmgweiki' m Flintshire, not lin 
horn tlu* month ol the Dee, and ending on the 
Severn near Biislol. 4'lieri^ are extensive U'lnains 
ol the woik, which the clsli still call “ Clawtlh 
Oli’a,’' or Oihi's Dyfe. But llm woik was seareelv 
linishod. w hen llu' W\4^h tilled up part of the 
ditch, broke tlnough the lamp.ul, and slew maiiY 
ot Oila’s soldiem while they wcie ])lea^aiitlv en¬ 
gaged in eelehiatmg ('hrntmas. Otla the Tei- 
rilile, as he v\a> called, lo,«k a leiiihle yengeanee. 
He iiH't the inoiintaiiieeis at Klinddhin, and en- 
e-iunteii'd them ni a hallle iheie, in which the 
king ol' Noith W'ale>, and the juide of llu' W'elsh 
yuiih and iiolaltly, vveie cut to pieces. The pn- 
soneis he tonk vveie eoialeiimed lo the haisiiesl. eon- 
dilion of slayeiy. Master ol th(“ soutli, it is said 
tlnit lie now compelled the Nuithumtniaiis lievond 
the 1 IiimlH ‘1 to pay Jiim liilmte , hut llie yeai is not 
inent loiK’d, and I he fact is not very clear. 'J'en years 
of yietoi'v and eoiujiiesl, sav his monkish (Milogisls, 
iK-ithei elated him nor swelleil him y\ilh piide; 
“■ yet,” adds cuie ol them, “lie was not negligent oi’ 
his regal stall'; for that, in regard of Ins gieat pre- 
jogaLne, and n<il ol any juide, lie fnsl mslituleil 
and commanded, llial even in limes of ])caee, 
himself, and his sne.eessms in the eroyvn, sliould, 
as they ])assed llnongh any eitv, have 
ijotiuj <{nd \(nin(liiiii ficforc //ic//i, to show that the 
presence oi the king should breed holli lear and 
honour in all who eithiu* see or hear hnn,” ” We 
would forgive him the lrnin]K'ts, eiacked and out 
of tune as they might lie; hut Olfa, in uialiiy, had 
th(‘ yvoist kind of pride—the most insatiahie amhi- 
liun; and he yvas guilty uf a series of emel and 
treacherous murders that makes the hcaj^ siiudder, 
even in the. midst of these havharons annals, wheie 
almost every allevnalc page is soaked tlnough and 
through yvith liluod. W'llham of Malmeslany 
deelari^s he IS at a loss to determimp whet her tiie 
meiits or eriines of tins prince iirejiondcrated ; hut 
as Olfa was a most mumheent bcnefacLor to the 
church, thc«mouks in general (the only historians 
of those times) did not ])artakc of tins sciuple, ami 
jiraised him to exeess. As ^ sovereign, Imweyer, 
Ofi'a had mdispulahlc and Ingli merits, and the. 

• TIk' Lig;ct lioulv ol M. AllMo'b, ub ({Uolml iij Cliio- 

lllCll''’. 
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country made Pome [)rogress’ under his rcijin and 
hy his cxanvidc. He liad some taste for the elc- 
p;imeics of life and the fine arts; he built a palace 
at'■‘Tiimwortb Town,” which was the wonder of 
the age ; and his incdids and coins are, of much 
better taste and wyr'kinanshi]i than those of any 
ullicr Sa\on monarch.* lie maintained an dpis- 



Sii.vni Coin ok Oha.—F ront Fiiiisli Must'um. 

tobiry correspondence with Charlemagne; and it is 
highly interesting, and a consoling proof of pro¬ 
gression, to sec the trade of the nation and the 
conmiercml intercourse between England and 
Eranc(> made a subject of discussion in these royal 
letters. Whicn, towards the close of bis reign, his 
body being racked with disease, and his soul with a 
late remorse, he gave himself up to monkish devo¬ 
tion and sipierstitious observances, there was still 
a eeilain taste as well as grandeur in bis e.Njiiatory 
donations, and a reniarkable happiness of choice 
(thongh this is said to have been dirceted by the 
accidental discovery of a few bones) in his site for 
the Ahhev of -St. Alhan’s, the most magnificent of 
all the ecclesiastical edifices he erected.f Accord¬ 
ing to some of the old writers, bis last warlike 
e\]iloit was the defeat of a body of Danish invaders; 
and It is generally allowed that, during the latter 
jiart of Ins reign, a few shi])s’ crews, the, precursors 
of those hordes that desolated England soon after, 
elfi'Cted a landing on oiir coast, and did some mis¬ 
chief. On the death of Offa, after a long reign, in 
the year 'iilf), the great power of Mercia, winch his 
cralt, valour, and iortune had built up, and which 
bis ciieigies alone had supported, began rapidly to 
decline; and as Northumbria continued in a hope¬ 
less ciiiidition, Wesse.x, long the least of the three 
great rival slates, soon had the field to herself. 

At the lime of Olfa’s death the throne of Wessex 
was occupied by Bribtric, or lieortric, whose right 
was considered very questionable even in those 
days, w ben the rule of succession was very far from 
III ing settled. Egbert, the son of Alchiiiiind, had 
a hettcr tilh’ but fewer partisans; and, after a short 
and unsuccessful struggle for the crown, he fled 
for bis lifts and took refuge in the court of Offa, 
the Mercian. I,Tis Iriinnphant rival, Beortric, then 
despatched ambassadors into Mercia charged with 
the double duty of demanding the hand of Ead- 
Imrgha, one iif Oflii’s daughters, and the head of 
Egbert. Offa readily gave his daughter (he could 
hardly have given a greater curse), but be refused 
the second retpiest. He, however, withdrew his 

• Hist. 

4 The xeiierable Ahliey (Hnireh of St. Alban’s, which 

f.t:iiids on (he site of (lint eieeted by (Iflii, was hiiilt ihieo centnries 
Inter, Ity Willmm Uufifi A consKleiable jiorfion of the inuterialH 
employed me Uointui bricks or tiles taki'n tioin the ruins of tho 
aucienl city of VeruUnuuni, nluch stood in the neighbourhood. 


protection from liis royal guest, wlio fled a second 
time fur his life. Egbert repaired to the eomi or 
camp of the Emperor Charlemagne, wlio reeeived 
him hospitably, and employed him in his aniiies. 
During a residence of iimrtecii or fifteen years on 
the continent, living chiefly among the Ereiicli, w lin 
were then much more polished than the Saxons, 
Egbert acquired many aeeomplishments; and, 
whether as a snldier or statesman, he could not have 
fmmd a better instructor tliaii Charlemagne. Ead- 
linrgha, the (laughter of Offa, and wife of Beortric, 
was aw'omaii of amost depraved character,—incoii- 
tinenl, wanton, perfidious, and eriiel. IVlien men 
thwarted her love or otlu'rwise gave her olfenee, she 
anned the iixorimis king against tluiii; and when 
he would not he moved lo eriiellv, she lieeanic the 
executioner of her own vengeance. She had pre¬ 
pared a cii]) of ])i)ison for a young nolileman who 
was her liushaiuTs favouiite; hv some lnad\ciU‘nee 
this was so disjiosed that the king drank of it as 
well as the intinded victim, and diiil a hoirid 
dentil (. 1 . 1 ). 801)). Aeriinling to another version of 
the story-she had filled the howl i xpressly for the 
king, and many of his householders and warriors 
were poisoned by it. The crime was discovered, 
and the ipiceii degraded and ex))elleil ; the thanes 
inid men nf Wessex decri'eing, at the same liiiu', 
that for the future no king’s wnes slionhl he ealled 
queens, nor suffered to sit by their luistmiids’ 
sides upon the throne. She also took refuge w illi 
Charlemagne, who assigned her a resuleiue in a 
convent or abbey. But in process of time she 
began lo conduct herself so viciously, lhat she was 
turned' out of this place of shelter. Some years 
after her c.xpnlsion a woman of foreign mien, and 
faded heauly, was seen begging alms in the 
streets of Pavia, in Italy; it was Eadhnrgha, the 
widow of the king of the West Saxons,- Uhe 
daughter of Offa, monarch of all England sonlh of 
the Humber. It is believed she ended her days at 
Pavia. 

As soon as Egbert learned the death of Beoriric, 
he rctunied from Eraiiee to Wessex, when the 
Thanes and the peoide received him with ojien 
arms. The first years of his reign were employed 
in establishing his anihorily over the inliiihitants of 
Devonshire and Cornwall ; hut he had then to 
meet the hostility of the jealous Mercians, who 
invaded Wessex with all their forces. Egbert met 
them at Elyiidome, or Ellaiidiim, near.Willon, in 
Wiltshire, 'with an army very infeiior in nninliers, 
but in superior fighting coiidilioii; lieiiig, lo use 
the expression of one of our i|iiaiiit old eliroiiieler.s, 
“lean, meagre, pale, and loiig-lirealhed,” whereas 
the Mercians -were “ fst, eor|iuleiit, and short- 
winded.” He gained a coinplele victory, and was 
soon after enabled to atlacli Mercia and all its de 
pendencies to his kingdom. He cstahlislied siib- 
regiili, or under-kings, in Kent and East Anglia; 
and, not satisfied with the doniiiiioii of the island 
south of the Humbw, he crossed that riicr, and 
penetrated into the heart of Northumbria. He 
invaded that once powerful state when anarchy was 
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at its liciglit. Incapable of resistance, the Nor- 
(lintnl)runis made an offer of entire submission 
(a 1 ). B2.')); and Eanred, their king, became the 
vassal and tributary of the great nionareli of 
\\'( sse\. It a])])cars, however, tliut Egbert granted 
nuich milder terms of dependence to the Northum¬ 
brians tliiin to any of the rest. 



Sit vF,R Coin of Robert.—F rom British Musearn. 

'Huis, ill tlio first f[uaitcv of llie ninth century, 
:umI tlnce lumtirod and seventy-six yeuis after tlie 
fii>l landiin:' of IIen'j;isl and Ilorsii, was (‘Ifecled 
wlial some bistorians call tlie reduction of all tli(‘ 
kin-idoms of the Heptarchy under one sovereign. 


Ecibeht^ however, dici not assume the title of King 
of England. He contented Ininself with the st\Ie 
of King of Wesso\, and with the dignity and au¬ 
thority of Bretwalda. This aullunity \\as soiin‘- 
times questioned or despised in nioie than one |fiirt 
of the kingdom; hut counjing from the vww 
Tw'ced to tlie sliores of the Jkitisli ('hannel and tin* 
extremity of (Cornwall, there weie none coiiM 
iinakc head against linn; and v^uiing the last inn 
years of his reign he possi'ssed, or alnsuhilefv cun- 
trolled, more tiMvltoiy, not on]y than an\ Siixon 
soveieign that [iri'ceded him, l)nt tliaii anv that 
followed Inin. Even Wales, if not eoiu|ueml, was 
at one time, coeu-ed and kept m a dejiendent state. 

Jkit no sooner liad England made some aji- 
prouehes towards a union and cunsolnlat• n, ami 
the blessings of a regular government, than tlie 
Danes or Noilhincn appeared in force, and hcg:m 
to tlnow everything into confusion and liormr. jo 
tlu‘ year 832, when Egbert was ni the plenitude of 
Ins ])ower, a number of tluse ferocious jiiratcs 
lauded ui the Isle of Slicjipey, and having plun- 



Arms a.np Co'«tcmf of Danish W’aukiorb. 

Dt‘8ignea uom a Vlatc in Sir S. Mcyn<. l.’s'* Anciont Costumw of ilie British IslamU.” taken By him fiom ligim soti a Dniush Bus relief j 
au<t I'lutn Ml. Attic u llclniulary engraved iu the ” Vetusla MomiDienia.” 
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il, cscapoil 1o llioir .liips Mitlunit n. 
liindorfmcc The v(tv next \v:u llic innrjntdtT!- 
!aii(ti'd fVotii fillip'', and ^vero ciiciiiiiildcd 

lira\(' and :i<'!i\(‘ Kl-Ik'iI al (’liamnnith, ii 
Dnrsct^lni'c 'J’lic wnr astunishod at lb' 

(('incitv and despn lie valnin fif t]K'*s(‘ new ines 
nlio, tliou^li tlie\ Inst ureat ininibcis, inaintrim'd 
rbeir pnsilKiii lor awlnle, and 'then made i;ond 
till p'd'eat to their ships. Indeed, sonic aceounls'* 
slate llial Kiinerf’s annv defeated in ilu' en- 
gafiCinent ; that tu'^ einef eu]>tains and t\\o hisho])> 
\\(re slain; and that (''LdHH himself oidv e'^eaped 
l>v the eo\erl of nil'll!. In einisini; alonu' iIk 
I' jntlivh coasts, mIrtc tlie\ fu'piicnll) landed ii 
small bodies at didcnceles'’ plaei's, tlu' robbers ol 
the NTnih foimed an acipiaintanee witli llie mlia- 
hitants of (’ornwall, wineli emled in an dl~assoited 
allianec. ruLiued jnomonlorv whieh stietelies 

out lo the lauidV Ibid laid ne\er het'ii invaded h^ 
the S,i\(in eoiapierurs ol the island mild i1h‘ eom- 
j)ariitiV('!\ naaait piTiod of (>-17, and (wen then, as 
\U‘ lia\e ^howii, llie native popidalion then' was not 
imieii (hsliivhed. As leeently as l\L;hml had 
nuaded llieir lerrilorv, where le- loimd them in 
such force ami s])ii!t that he lo-'I nian\ nl hm tiooji^ 
heioH' he could ledneo them to a nominal olie- 
di(“nce. Thev mimt even now have hi'cn mimrrons 
and warlike, tor on tla' slipnlatial landinu in ihetr 
ti'rnt<av of iheir Danmli allies, m the) 

joiiH'd tlii'm in uieal loree, and marelual witli tlu'iii 
into |)('\onshiie, wla're tlle^ fiamd manv '>hl 
IJntoiis (“(jiiallv williiiLr to rise airainst tlie Savons 
who had sillied amonii; them. Ihit kuheil was 
aLtainonlhe alert, lie met them with his wilt- 
a]»])oinled arm\ al IlentjMlown'hill, and defeated 
them with enormous slant;h!er. 

'Jins was the last nnutia] e\i)loil of I'.gliert, who 
died in SitO, after a Jonii U“i”n. 'Tlie, kmt^doin hi* 
had in a matim i hnilt np out «if miinv pii'ces began 
to lall asundiM almost liefoie Ins collin was de[Ki- 
siled in the church of 'Wineliester He was sue- 
(•(“(‘(led by bis eld(‘si surviviiiu' son MrtiKi.wri,!'', 
one ot ilu' fiist o]i(‘ra1 ions of whose government was 
to gi\e the kingdom of Kent, with its de]>(‘ndeneies, 
Sussex and kissex, m sejiarate s()vereit;iCv to Ins 
son Albelslane. *' He retained Wessi'x; but 
Mercia, wlneb l^Ldiert Jiad subdued, aitain sturled 
into independence ; and thus, whi'ii union was 
lH‘enming mon' and more neccssarv, to face an 
ciieni) a^ ternlile to the Saxons as the Saxons had 
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' • I'tliolttulf h.iil licfii snl> n'ljtiliiH of I'kont uihIcm’ liii CiUirr, but 
till n In-111 ie.ilit\ mtborilm.ilo to wtio niuuitciiiKo] full 

aiitlioiitv ll Hut ii'lilo rli'.xi ultcllii-i Ath»‘Is(,'iiu; was tlic (.-Most 
BOii Ol Uie brolliL'i ul liilicluulf 
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heem to the TB-ilons, the spirit of disunion, jealousy, 
and discoid assumed a I'atal aseendnney. 

The S('andina\lan piiatessonii lound tluu'was 
no loin-vr an l-ighert in thi* land. They ravaged 
all the soutli(“in coasts of the kinu'doms ot \\’ess('\ 
and Kent ; tliey audacKaisl) saih'd np the Thames 
and llu‘ Medway; and sloinuul and |)jl!age(l 
jjondnii, Jhich('s1(‘y, and Canl(“ihiir\. Tlie idea of 
the need of a eomnuui eo-oixration al last sug¬ 
gested iti-clf, and a sort of eongu’ss composed of 
llie bishops and llianes ol \\ (“ss-a and Mt'reia, 
w<i> held at Kingshiirv, in Oxfotdshiu' ( \ n. Ho 1). 
Soni(“ eiieiaelie, and tor the most pail sneeevKj'til 
niea-nr(‘s lollowed tli(“S(“ deliheiai’ons. Hailuilf, 
Kina ‘d’ Mt'i(‘ia, was ditoalod and shnti; Iml 
ktliclwidf and his soji I'.lbelliabl, al the head ot 
llieir men of Wi'ssia, L-ained a eomplclo \ lelmy 
o\('r the DaiK"- a! ()ke]e\, in Sinnw, and aelmwed 
sii(“h a slanghte-i as tho'-e maraiideis had ne\er 
hi‘fore suffci-i'd in aiiv of the M‘V('ral eniinlrio^ tb(‘) 
laid nnaded. Soon afli'i .'\thelslane, the Kiiir ol 
Kent, with Alelieu', the I'a'idermaii. drti ited the 
lurales, and look mne of llieir siop^ al Saiidwieb. 
'['lie West of I'jmlaiid also eonliiboled a \!enii\ , 
fo| (’('Oil, witli the men t>l |)e\o!!, dcloah'd the 
Danes at Wcldanv. 'kbeso scmic cheek', IoL;e- 
thei with tlie disoideied state "1 I'laneo, wliicli 
favoured Iheir iiienr-ions in lleit diierlion, wIkk' 
liuw soon laid Dans m aslie--, :-ei m to have iii- 
duecd tin' maraiidii' lo su-'pmd ba awhile llaai 
L^real atlaek'' on iMiglaiid ; l-nl siii It wa-- the 
nmehief tliev had doin', and the .ippioben''io]is 
thev still inspil(‘d, lhal the \\ ediie-d.iv ot each 
week was a])])oiiit(Mi as a day ol public piavci lo 
implore the Dniii' a^sislaiice acani^t the Danes. 
Dtiiing the confusion IIhmi altaiks eaii'-e<| in 
[■aiglaud, the W(‘lsli manv times dc'Cended linm 
flu'ir mountains, and fell upon the Saxoiiv. I'alici- 
widf is said to liave tfdceii vi'iigeanee lia this, I-) 
inaiching through their eonntr) as lai a-'the isle 
of Aiiglesev, and eonpa'lling the AWdsh li> aekimu - 
ledge his authorilv ; hiil jireene!) the same slories 
arc vaguely related (as ihm is) (d seviial Saxon 
kiiigs^ who (“crlaiidv never pre^'crvi'd any eompicsl 
or nntliorily fl‘cre foi an\ l(*nalh of time. 

Kve.r since tlu'ir conversion the Saxons of superior 
eondifion had been singnlarlv enamoured ol jounievs 
r pilgtiitinges jo Borne; and hesidrs the jirelates 
who went n])oii husiness, manv ]irinees and lungs, 
Towiicd nr iincrowiK'd and (b'lhnmed, had told 
their orisons before the altar of St. Deter. I'iiitel- 
W’ulf, xvhnpp (It'votmn was h'rvenf, though his sen''(‘ 
of some moral dutic's w'lis languid, now hdt the 
gcTirral desire, and, as the island was Iriuupnl, In* 
tassed over to the continent (a.u. S.oB), and, crossing 
he Al|)s and the Apennines, arriv(‘d at Borne, wlierc 
ic was liononrahly received, and tamed nearly oih' 
year. On his return, forgetting that he was an old 
nan, he liccamc enamoured of Judith, the fair and 
voutliful daughter of CharKs the Bald, king of the 
ITanks, and esp(ji^scd that ])rmcess widi great 
uihunnity in the catlu-dral of Rheims, wlu^re he 
ihu'cd iter by liis side, and caused her to be 
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cMWiird n> (jiu'ri). AtIu'LtiiiU', liJ^ (.'hirst \sas 
(lead, hut I'ltlirlwidf liad still time suns of lufin’s 
ostiilc, — Klht'lbald, I'bludliirt, and Kllienal, iirsidcy 
Aided, tluMi a Ixjv, \\lio\Viiv drsl iicd tn scc his 
Inodicis ascrixl and descend the lliroiie in rapid 
siicce-sinii, and In heeniiie himself “(lie Clieal.” 
lM<mi the usual thirst ihr p()\\ei, it is pinliahie 
dial, l)e!( !■(' this J'h(\ ell ini;iriai;e, I'hludhald, ^\h(* 
was alieady Inlnisted willi the u:(»\ennnent of part 
ol his falluiV kint’daiu, was anxious to possess 
hiinselt ol the whole; but (li(“ marriage and (lie 
enemmtanees alfendiim it i;av(‘ jdausilile mounds 
ol eoinjibiint, and Ihinei* I'hdielbald, Adebtaiie, 
hi'liop of Sheiiiorn, Ibiwnlf, ea:l of Sonar, el, 

nd the other ibe.nes and men of "Wessex that 
jome.l in a plot to delhioiie llie abjeni Kme, set 
loiih in then maitil(.''-lo that lie had etven the name 
end aulhoi!t\ of (|ncen to his Fieiieh wife, had 
M:;l<’d ltd h\ ills side on (be throne, and “ ojicnlij 
I 'r rn inl/i liri ill l/ir hihfr all w liH'li w as against 
I he eoiot It 111 ion and law s of \Vesse\, which had lor 
(‘\ei aholi-lied the (pieenlv diynitv in eoiise(|uene(‘ 
ol' the eriiiies ol [hidhiiieha. Il is pioha'de ah o 
lliai till' i.nonr slr-wii (olhe Inv Allied had some 
di. ie III i'dla lhald's re-fiitnienl Ibhelwnll' had 
e ,n .{'ll 111". !e\ oin !e ;-oii w ilh him to K ittie, w !u j'e 
1 he 1 ’.'pe ,;n "..ted h’ln a^ !viUL;With lioh oil, and 
wall he own h.ind' ll i.-' mor.' lhan }ik< 1 \ that 
Vbied had alwav' h en de-tined h\ Ins hil''‘ei I.) 
iill a nniioi ilnmie tii tiie km- I'oui, but tins ael, 
and the woiiderlid i siimation tlie wil of eoiii-eera- 
i'oii w, ' held in, in llmse da\', espeeiall\ wlieii 
edmii.i lend b\ the ronlilVof the Chrisimu wi-ild, 
in;i\ lene imineed his hiiithers to ^e■-pe'■J (hat the 
ih'ip.nnin of the i nml) was to h(' piefeiied lo 
lliein all A neeiil iiisloriaii— an mdefaliLiahle 
eaiehe; inlo the old (Inomele^ and leeords of tiu' 
Kiiejjdnin i' of opinion that, ,thoue]i the fact is 
th'i nu niioiied in ('xpie-s Idins m our aneienl hjs- 
lo) laiis, ()sl ni eha, lus iirsl wife, and tlu' inotliei of 
hi" ehitdien, wa^' not (haul al (he t.me, but merely 
'pill awav b\ M'dielwiilf to main* r^om for Judbln^ 
111 s[ule of (heir (hwotion and zeal lor tlu' ehnieh, 
sneh pn^'edima'sweie not iinC‘'mmoii amoiui; knurs 
111 ll'c midi'de am‘ ; but if Mthelw ulf so aeteil, tlu' 
niidiitifnlne.'S of his eldi' t s ai, who Imd a mojJ^^er'’s 
w ioiu;s lo avenge, would appear the more exeuwvble. 
\Vhat(‘u'r were then nioinx's and iirieianees, a 
touuidahle faelioii, m arms, oppoM'd J\ttudwull 
when h(' retnriK'd to the island with Ins youiu* 
!iri( 4 i'. A’et (lie old kinu; had manv fritmds; his 
p oty irained slnaurth after his arrival amoniL; them, 
and It was thouirlit lie niiirht have (“Npelled I'hhel- 
hald and liis adherents, lint the <.)hl man ihvuidc 
from ih(^ aeiMimulated liormrs of a war waued 
h(‘tweeu fatlu'r mid son, aiiA consented to a eoiii- 
pronnse, which, on Ids pari, was attmided with 
ureat saeririees. Ketaiidnu-to himself the ea'ietn 
puit. of l!ie kiiuidoiu of \Ve-sex, lu' rcsi>i;ned all 
the western, whieli was considered the richer and 

“* Accoiiln^'til srmif <if tlir < liioiiiclrr''. (Uhs ii OsUmr.;!!.! w .is 
•'li\r >cnis .ilU'i Ullich'ntl’N niiiu.iK'* "'th .ludiili, 

iiul 111 K 7 H n')>uiu*il' to AilicUio\,iu !soiU''ii'<'t!-Uui*. tlu’ ivIkmI of 
hoi Min Alficil. 


better ]ioillou, to I'ii’lielhald. “ .\n<l this unequal 
divibitni,” sa\s Speed, “ -rave irreal snspiei'.n that 
the revolt was latlxT !r,ioiinded upon ainliition than 
any inclination tliey liad fur their laws.” I'.^liel- 
wull did not lout; survive tins partition, dMiiLi: in 
857, 111 the Iwent\-first year^if his leiyni. 

J’iiULi.BM.n then not only suceteded to the, 
whole ol his ialliei’s k'nirdop^, hut to his ymii;!!, 
j widow also; for, ai'eoi'dui'r to llie chr^cTtiefers, 
luiw soever nnwillmu he had been tbnt this fan 
(pieen should Ml in !- 1 aU‘ h\ bis tathei's si(l<‘, yet, 
j eoiitraiy to all laws both of (hid and man, tie 
I jtlaeetl her hy ins ow n, and liy nnptial riti's bi'mi^lit 
! lici to his Sinful and iii(‘e-tuoii> hod. A I'dotahlv 
well-tn-ouiided Mi])pi.',-ilii>n that Judith w'as onlv 
twelve _\ears old when Ihlielwidf manied her, and 
(hat their man laae had rawer been ei.uisummated, 
may dmiimsli our honor; 1 ml siieii a union eoiihl 
111 no j-eme he 1 o]( iated hv the Komish Cliundi, 
whieli, ly\ nuanis of in huhops in Lnirkmd, at last 
earned Llhelhahl’s rehielant emi'-enl to a divuicix 
Aeeoidnu; to other old uuthoritie-', the marriage 
was only dn-oba d b\ his death, and praMs and 
people, eeuerally aliidmled the shoitncss of his 
leimi, w Inch did not hot two \ein>, to the sinful 
mainaue, wlneli had dniwu down (iod’s\enueanee. 
As she is ei'iiiae'u'd hy jar jioi-tonts with many 
sitcceedii^^ ayes o!‘ oiir liistorv, we imnt devoU* a 
f(W\ wolds 1 -j the le-t ot liie (hequeied career of 
.ludilh. I'htli'W on her divnrc', oi at tlu' death of 
Ihhi'lhald, sill' reined to I'Vmec, aiul lived some 
lime m a couwn! in Souhs, a few miles to the 
IS 1 1 h o! J*.;i IS. ] ‘i ,1111 this emu cut she el tie i eioj'-ed 
wilh, oi‘ w as to! I ; hl_\ e 11 ru'd nil hv, Jbildwin, the 
grand I'mctei ol \iiit'na>. Ilm jatlu'v, (diaries 
the Bald, made In.- I i-hipis eveoiiiuiumeate Ibild- 
w’ln for havme ia\'slu'il a walow ; lail the j’ope 
look a milder viiwv ol the oa"'', hv his me¬ 
diation tIu' niarruen of (he slid nmlldiil .ludilh 
with lui lihid hushaiid w as suioiuu;/.d iu a tegular 
mauiiei, and the e,n'Idom oi’ klauder-' w.is Iv'stowed 
on Baidwm. Judith then lut'd in meat stale and 
inagmfKa'nci*: her son, the ; ecoial eail ol idaiiders, 
espon-ed 1 ‘di’iida, the vonngesl danehter ot oui 
Alfred the (beat, irom wht’in, ihiough live lineal 
descents, pmceeded .Maud, or .Maldda, the wile of 
William lh(' (’oiujuiroi, f’rom wd:om aunun de- 
sc('nde(l all the sul'snjiienl kimy oi Ihiglatid. 

I'hlielliald was Mieeeeded m lh(“ kingdom nf 
5Vesse\ hv Ins brother F/i in-:miner, w ho had a 
reign, trouhlial hevond nieasiiK* liy the Diiiie-, wl;o 
now made inroads in almost e\(“i^V pail of (!ie 
island, lie Imd the inoUdumtiou lo saa' them Imin 
^Vln'•h^'•ter, his capital, and permaiienllv csfahlish 
thems(d\es in the Isle of Thanel, whieft thes maik- 
their mudeus, mid the kev (»f then coiupiests, pel 
as the Saxons liad done moie than tom e<‘UtuMes 
h[’fore. T'hle#king diial in the )i‘ar Mlb nr S()7, 
and was succeeded hv his hrothei !■'.ini i urn, who, 
in the comse <d’on(' year, had 1*' l‘eht nine jutched 
Jiini nnndevons liatlles against the Danes. \^ hilsL 
be was thus busied m l('^i^lin^ tlie immh is in the 
sotith and west parts ol tbe island, the kings and 
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chiefs of I^Tf'tcla and Noillnfinlniu ^\lMlllv v.ith- 
(1j('\v fmin then cnvi'iiimfctl Mihjeclimi nr :illiniicc, 
and, (iidv lliinhinu nf llicin''id\o, thc\ t!,a\c iin 
tiiiK^Jv aid In one annlhei ni to tile eoiniDon eau^e. 
'Jdiiis left to then o\mi le^iairees, llie nun of A\'es- 
se\ inaintaiiK'd ii donleful at times Iosiiils 

and ai olliers ^ainin^ haUh"^. Aeeoidinu' to ilu' 
old wntei.', llu^ de^tnletion of lheO)an(‘s \\as im- 
inensi and dm in;: the five or six >ears of hhliel- 
n'd’s leiun tlieie weie hilli'il in tlie field nine \arls 
01 (“arls, on(' kini;', besides otlieis of llie imaini'r 
soil Mithoul mnnhei.” JLil tins Ins'^vas eonstantls 
snjiplied [)y fie"!! htrees fnnn llu‘ noith, \\ho 
In’ouLilit as eauer an apjietite for plunder a'' lluur 
])r<'einsois, and uho’-i' vium'eanee la'canu' the moie 
intlameTras the nutnher of deaths ot llum hii'liiK'n 
Mas ineieased (n most of these eonlliels Alfu'd, 
■\vhoAsas aliead\ far more lilted t(» ('(unmand, fmeht 
alonci; s\i(li I-hludied, the last of Ins hrollu'rs; and 
at Aston Ashenden, in iieikshire, while the 
kiii^ was cimaaed at liis pravei'-, and would not 
mo\e with Ins divi-ion of ilu* Saxon mniv till mass 
was ovei, Alfied snstamed the htunl ol’ llu' whoh- 
Danish loiee, and mainU eontuhnU'd to a sphmdid 
\ie1orv. 'Idle Meloi\ ol'Aston was tollowed 1)\ the 
defeats of ILisinii; and Meieloii ; and, soon after, 
Elheluul dual (^71), at ^\'Intlnmham, oi wounds 
ieeeiv(“d in hatth*, upon whieh the em^i fell to 
ALMtko, the oidv sniMMia: and tlu* best of all 
ilu' sons of I'dludwidf. 15n(, undi i exist mu cii- 
emnstunees, the erown was a. jewid of no ]iriee, and 
for manv vtxus tlu' hero had to liubi tor teiiilon 
and I'or life a'rainst the forniulabje Daiu's 

'The jiiratieal hoides ealleil Danes, or Noisemen 
by the I'hi'^lisli, Noimaiis b\ oui neiLddioins the 
i^’reneb, and Nonnanni by tlie Ilalians, w on* not 
iiieieh nali\es ol Denmark, ]noperlv so called, but 
lu'loiiaial also to Noi'wa\, Swedim, and otliei’ eoim- 
tl'ins spiead loiiml lli(“ Ikillie sea, 'Jdiey were olf- 
sliools of the uii'at Scandinavian branch of the 
Teutons, who, uiuii'i dilfereiit names, eoiupicK'd 
Jind re-composed most id' the stnlt's id' Europe on 
th(' downfall oi'tlu* Roman I'lnpire. Such id’the 
Seandinavian tiilu's as did not move to the soiillj 
and the west to establish themselves peimanentl\ 
in fertile ])ro\mees, ImL remained in the bairen 
and bl(‘ak I'eeions of the tioilh, de\o1ed thenisidves 
to piracy as a ])iolitabje and honourable ])rof(‘ssion. 
The Saxons, then scalleied aloiur tlu* south of t!u‘ 
Bailie, did this in the fourth and fifth centuries, 
and now, in the mnth eentnrv, they weic* bi'Ciiimu': 
the victims ol'theirold s\stom, carried into ])rael ice 
jiy their kindred the Danes, Swedes, Norwetfians, 
and (itheis. All these pi'oph* were of the same 
race as tlu Saxons, bi'iii” an after-toirent from 
the same Seandina\ inn i'oimlain-head ; and thoni,di 
time, and a eham^e of eountiy aiul i(*liiijoii on the 
]>art of the Amilo-Saxons hud made suim* differemu' 
Iietwecn them, the eomnion resemhlunce in phy¬ 
sical appeaijuie<‘, lam’iia^e, and other <*sseutiais, 
was still slronu. It is indeed nunarkabh* tliat the 
three diirerenl eoiupiesls of England matle in the 
course of six ecuturics, w(“re all tlic work of one 
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laei' of men, beaiine: dilTereid names at dilhn'iil 
ejioehs; for (lie Noimansof the eleventh eintniy 
wi‘ie called Daiu's m tlu* ninth, and weie ol llie 
Mime stock as the Danes and Saxons tlu'y subdued 
inl'hielmd. A sedlemeiil of‘20t) years ml'tauee, 
and an mteimixtme with tlie ]ieople of that coun¬ 
try, had wondi'ilullv imublied tlie Seandmavian 
ebarncler, but stdl tlu* followco ' ol William llie (’on- 
(jueror bad a mueb m'cater allinily with tlu* D.mes 
and Aiuxlo-Saxoiis tlian Is ^'iieially ima,Lnned. 

Hume and oilier bistonaiis aie ol’opinion dial 
tlu* iemors(‘h'ss eiuehies praeiised by (’liaih'imiuiK' 
fioiu tiu' \ear 77- to PO'i, upon tlu* I'a^-an Saxons 
s(‘tlled on the Ubme and in (leiinaiu, wen* llu* 
eaus(* of tlu* b'ailnl reaelioii and the eonliimed 
ulolatn of that ])eople * Theu* can he litth* doiiht 
that this was partlv llu* ease; and it is a wi*]!- 
I'slahlislied tael tliat the Noithmen or Nolm:m^ 
made tlu* imlK'cih' posti'ritv <*f (hiaih'inamie pay 
deaiK for theii* huhei’^ eiueliy. Ib-iualnu: 1iom 
tlie aims, the priests, and the eompiiRorv hajtli-nis 
of till*'eoiupiero)', manv of ihc'-e Saxons lixed then 
lionu's in the pemnsiila of.lntland, wlueli had lieeii 
lieaiU (‘vaeualed three eeiitniies beloie by the 
Jute-' Mid Angles who went to eompier Fiieland. 
A imxe'l popula'.ion, of w liieli the .lull's jormed llu* 
laiLtei ])oilion, iiad, however, ;;row n ii]) m llu* in- 
terv.don that ]veniiMila, and, as ibev weie niieon- 
v<*r1(*d,tliev well’m litU'd to yive a ii lendK leeeplioti 
to biednen sulfermy in the eait^e oi W'oden. 'Lhe 
next step wa^ oli\ ions, and m llu* n-pri-^als nnuh* on 
the I'reiieb coasts, wbieb were ia\aiu'd loim !u*!ore 
those of IhiLikiiKl wi'ix* ((Mielied, the men ol Jut¬ 
land were piob.iblv joined by manv ol tta n nemb- 
bouis fioin the mouth of tlu* Ibiltie, llu* islamls of 
/eland, Fiinen, and tlu* mh‘ls oi the (‘.itti^at All 
ihesi* mu;ht prohahlv la* ealh'd ll.incs; Imt tliei(* 
are ri'asnii^ f’or believiiu: tbat the invadeis ot oiir 
i-lainl, under Alfred and hi" pn'di'ce^sois, weie 
ehielK Nerweuians and not, Danes; ami that the 
real Danish invasions, which ended m tinal eon- 
(ptesl, were ni>t eomm''need until neaily a eentmy 
later Onr old ehromelers, who applied one j;e- 
iK'ral name to all, call Rollo ‘Mhe (laii^er,” one 
oftlie mo.-^t foimidable of our invadeis, a Uane, and 
vet il is well ascertained that he was a Novwe'j:ian 
nohleman. It is diflirult, however, and not very 
important, to distiiipush helween two nations 
sjieakm;^ llie same hm':,ufu;(‘ and liavint; the same 
Tuanners and ]mrsuils. All the mariliim* Sean- 
diiKiviau tribes, from .luthmd to the liead of,the 
Jbdtie,—I’lom Copeiihii;;a‘n nearly to tlu* Ninth 
Ca])e,—wen* pirates alike; and tlie licet that sailed 
from the roasts of Norway would often be mix<‘d 
witii ships from Jutland aud Deinmuk, and 7/rc 
?c? sd. Moreover, on vvrtain i>reat oeeasious, when 
tlieir highest uumerieirl force was n'lpiired, the 
“ Sca-kings,” the leaders of these liordes, were 
known to make very extensive leagues. 

* ('liarleinnpne masHiicrod the Saxons by tliouRuiulB, even nfler 
llii'V tiad laiit (low II tlM'ir anus 'llu- altcrniiti\e otreieil was 
(Icaili Ol .1 Clumtiim buj/iisni Tliosi* ^\t^o icuouikumI tlicir old ^(jiis, 
or |Jictfiulc(l to do so. be bciit in ecjloiiiCb into the uitAi(jr of France 
Some weie e\eii limiiod into Italy. 
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In llu'ir (ui^in llio ulratical ussociullous \>f tlu‘ 
Norlliincii sninr\\lKit of llu* iiulure ol' <mr 

]in\ut('Pi'iii'^ coinpaiiu's ni war-tinic, hut still more 
clost'K ipsiMubltMl till* ashdcuUniiis of tlic (/<irsiurs 
of lli(‘ Jbubinv rtiasl, \\h(>, cn^sinu, tlic Mcdi- 
UMiaiican as llu* Danes and Noiucaiaiis did liic 
Cli'iinan Oeeaii and the Hnlisli Channel, lor iiianv 
ai^('s |)liin<U‘red every Christian slup and coiinlrv 
l.lu-\ {-ould a])proH<‘h. 'Cln^ ,i;overnnienls at home, 
such as they were, licensed the de]nedations, and 
])ario(>k oC the sjxnls, haviim, as it seems, a le- 
li'ularh lixed jiortion allotted them {tflei ever\ suc¬ 
cessful cxjK'ditiou Like the Saxons we lui\(‘ <h'- 
sciiIkmI, iIi(‘ Dniu's, th(' Norwciriaiis, and all tin' 
Scandinavians W(Me ianulnu w itli llu‘ soa and its 
daiiueis, and (‘Xjtert maniuus. K\ei\ laiiiiK had 
its lioal or its ship, and the vounuer sons ot’ the 
iiohle>,l oi tile land had no olhei liijhine than then 
swoids and then ( imdcs''(keels) With these 
ihev loui;ht llieir wav to lame and roilutie, oi 
peiished h\ the tempest or hatile, wliK’h weie iailh 
coD'-ideied most hononiahle dtaiths. All the males 
weie piactised ni the use of anus from then in- 
faiicv, ,nid lh(“ aii of wai was cullivateil with inoie 
siieeo'- tli.m l)\ au\ nation ni Lurupe. ddu' Us- 
toinshnu; pro^ro" oi tlie Danes (as ihev were 
call('(|) m I'un^land, oj tlu' Normans m Crance, and 
laiei. Ml llal\ and SieiK, not only jirovi* their ph\- 
sieal \ieoni, their valour and pelsevcranee, hut 
their niilitaiv skill and addro^ 'flieir lelitiimi 
and lil( laliiie (1<ir they had a litt'i'aluie at Itae-t as 
eai l_v as the e;L;Iith CL'litoi v ) w . le suhsei \ unit to the 
ndiiiL; jias'-ioir. (oi win .md plundei, or, moie pro- 
pmlv speakinu, they W('U“ holh east m the mould 
of thoM' pa-'^ions, and slam])ed with the deep im- 
pte-. ol the iiaHonal cimraeler. The hlood of then* 
enemas in war, and a riidehospitalily, with <i har- 
haioii-' exeesN m di iiikiiitt, weie ludd to he the 
lll(■(‘ll''e most aiu'eplahh' to the ^od Woden, wlio 
himstdf had perlupis h(“en nolhmi; nioie than a 
ini'i:htv slayr and diinker. ^\ ar and feastmi^ 
weie the ctiustant themes of their scahls oi hanls ; 
im<l what ihev called iheir histoiv, which is mixed 
vvitli fahlc' to such a degree that, the fragments re¬ 
maining olTl arc seldom inltdligihlig nrordial lilili' 
else than piracy and liloodsht'd Liki' their lirc- 
llnani the Saxon^J, (hev were not at onetime very 
higoted, (,r very mtoleianl to other modes ol I'aitli, 
hut when they came to Lnglaud, they were em-. 
hii^enal hv leeeul jiersi'eution, mid they treated tlie 
Saxons as vciU'gadoes wlio had forsaken the faith of 
their common aneeslors to einhruce that of tludr 
deadly enemies. This feeling was sliowu in their 
meieiless attacks on priests, clmrches, luunastcries, 
and eiinveiits. • 

AVith good steel arms the Danes vveri' ahiuulaiitly 
])ruvided. Their weapons seem to liave liecn much 
the same as those used liy the Saxons at their in¬ 
vasion of tlie island, but the Scandinavian mace and 
liattle-axo were still more conspicuous, particularly 
a dtmble-hladed axe. “To slioot well with the 
how ” was also an indispensable (jualifieation to a 
Danish warrior; and as the Saxons hud totally 


negleeled arehery, it should seem the Thu'hi'h wa re 
indehti'd to the eoiupiest, mid internuxiuu' with 
them, ol the Danes l«)r tlic hiLih lame the\ ;diei- 
waids enjovi'd as bowmen. They had gix-ul ?kill 
in elioosihg and foitdymg tjie juisilions lliev took 
up Wluicvei a eainp was eslahlished, a <hleh 
was dug, and a* rampait rais<-d with eKlraoidiiialy 
ripndily ; and all the skill alid hruveiv J,d,*lhe 
Saxons wete uenetally liallltMl h) tke^o intreiieh- 
ments 'idieii ships were huge and eapahlo of 
e-uilaming mmiv num ; hut in most of llieir ex- 
ptuhiioiis they wvw al|eijd(‘d by vessels (hawing 
little vvalei, liud could ('iisdy inn up tiu' ere<d< sand 
iiveis of our island Aianv ol our iiveis, iiowevei, 
must have been dei‘per m (!io-<‘ iimes, for we ctui- 
stanily luxir ol then aseeiidiug such as would not 
now lloat llu' sin.dies! emharkation. 'riu'y IVi'- 
(pieiilly diow llieir vessels on slioti', and having 
lonned ;m iiilrenchmeni aiiuind them (as C.-rsai 
had doiu' vvilli his invading lleel), they left pal t of 
tlieir lorci' to guaid tlumi, and tlien s( allcreil (Iiem- 
selves over the country to plunder and de'ltov. On 
many (ua^asioiis they dia-god iheii ves>oh over¬ 
land fiom one iivei (o anothei, oi tioin one aim of 
the s(m to anolliei miel. 

Il iluv nui a superior fortaa they lUal to lliuir 
ships, and di^appean'd ; i(,r there was no dislioiioin 
in letn'at, wlum thev eaiiu'd oil' the pill.iLc they 
had made d'luw then suddenly appeired on some 
ollur distant oi mi])i(‘pared eoa^l, and ie])('ali'd llu* 
same mamrtiM'es; thus, at length, as llieir iiuin- 
h(‘m mcream'd moie and mon\ keeping every part 
ot Lngland in a euni-lant stale of alarm, and pu- 
veiitmg the peopK" of one eoiintiv from maiehing 
to lh(‘assistance id’ those oj anoilui, lest m their 
alisenee iheir owII dislriel should In' invaded, and 
lluai own lamilies and pro)ier(v fall the victims of 
the maianders. d'luT’athei and hiollu is of Alliad 
had eslahlishe(l a soil ol’ local dislnet militia; but 
the same causes of seli’-mteresi and alaim con¬ 
tinued, and It was seldom that a sulheieiii force 
could he eonecutrated on .one pv)int, m tune to pre¬ 
vent the depredaliuns oj'the pirati's On mihk- oc¬ 
casions, howevi‘r, the:-e armed hiiigluns and pea¬ 
sants, tlu’ovving tluMuselves hetwei n the Daiu's and 
their ships, net>vei('<l llu- booty, and inlheled a 
fearful VIligeanei'; (piarlei was rarely given to the 
defeated invadias Idtr a eonsukiable time, the 
Danes earcfully avoided eommg to auv general (-n- 
gag(‘\iieiit ; lor, like the Diets and Scots of old, 
their oh|eet was iiieielv to make foravs, and not 
eoiupu-sts and seUlements. 'riu-ii* sucie-s with 
the Weakness aiuDdivisions of Jvngdand, eiadually 
enlarged their views. They hioug^l no horM-s 
witli ihem; hut as cavalry was iKce-'-aiv to scour 
the (‘ouiitry, and an important eoinponeut ol an 
armed foree^ thev s(‘i/ed and niouiiiid ail the 
• horses they could eateh ; and as tlieii opeiation 
extended in-land, their fust care was lu pinv ide^ 
tliemselvcs with those animals,* lor the ^u'oeuiing of 
which tlu'V would piomisc* iieiilralilv oi an exemp¬ 
tion from |)hindi‘r, to llu* ]ieople or dislnels iliut 
furnished them. I'lius, on one occasion, the nieu 
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of Ivist nuniulcd tlic failliWss rol^lnrs, ^\ln) 

ruslx'd nj)(ni (lie iiu'ii of Mercia, vow iuj; {!u'V would 
not injure llie liorw-leudevs. ilut no pionii>es or 
vow's w’eie di‘d,-- no treaty siicied ]>y 

tile l)aiH‘s, who had a1wa\^ the leady exciue (when ' 
they thoii;^hl fit to ihahe oiu*), th<it the jH-aeo or ; 
Iniee wu'- hrohen hy other liaiaK, vvevwlioiu tliO'-c' j 
whi> made the tieaVhad no control Tims, when 
the iiieii of Kent le-ort'Ml to the fatal exjuahent of i 
(di'enia; moiiev for their forheaiai'ct*, the Danes 
conehah'd a ljoat\/took the eold, and, lireakin^ 
Jroin their jieuiianent lH‘a<l-(|naitu's ni the I-le of 
Thaiu't, rii\au(‘d the whole ol'ilien eonntry sliorlK ' 
after. The ohl wiilris eonlinualK call them : 

lrnce-huMlv(“n^and tiie Dane-' wi'll de-eived 
the name. 

AVi‘ ju'ed not follow llie aiadiial de\elo|mi(‘iit 
of fill- saiiLiiimaiy sfov, nor tiaee, sleji h) slep, 
how’ the DaiK's e-tahii'lied iheiiiseUe- in the 
i-hiud. It will he eiiou^l) to show (hen jios-es- 
sions and ]to\\er tui the aeee-Mon ot Allied to the 
degraded tin one. Tluw held the Isle ol lhanel, i 
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which iiavethein the rornmand of the ri\ei Tlianies 
and the eoiisls (.f Kent and Essex; tliey had 
ihoi'ijuahh ovennn or eon([uered all Xorthuinhija^ 
from th(‘ 'fweed to ihe Ilumhei ; thi'Y had |)lanled 
strong colonies at Y<irk, which loly, <le'tn>_sed 
dui.ng the wais, tluw lehniU. South ol the 1 lorn- 
h<“i, with the exei|)li. n of the Isle ol 'riianet, then 
iron grasp on tlie soil was li'^s suri', Im1 thev liatl 
desolated NoUiiigbanrhiie, laneohrhiie, (.’aiu- 
itiidgi'shiu', Norfolk, and Sofft-lk ; and, with mnn- 
heis eon tanlK men'asing, 1 he_\ rance<l l!niiu';h the 
w hoh' length of the island, on this suh- the '\ weed, 
with the e\ee])i!on onl\ of the wt-tein eoiiiilie- of 
Jhiclaud, ami had estahli hed Imlifn'd eimp- In- 
tween t!‘(' Sevotn tind lla'Thanu- d'he Anclo- 
^a\on slaii(hnd ha<l heen aiadnalh, retie it iii'- Io¬ 
wan h the sonth-we-ti'! n eoi ner ol mn ishoal, w hieh 
ineliidi's .‘’''nnienet'liin', Devon hue, aial (\iniw, ll, 
and which wa- now ahoiit to heci uu- lie s(( le- ol’ 
Alfnd'sino-t iiinaniie jidvenlm'-- I’.a .oriole, 
tin Enali-h exjiteted tlie aiiival ol then Iih- dnime 
ihe spimc and snmmei inonih', and then dop:n- 
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li.ri’ ill iIk' rlosc of juiliiinn; Inif huu' ji l)alll^]J 
:inii\ hal WM'ficil m\cm yav- lu tiio li'U'l, itr.d 
ill' Vv:i>- no l-iiU'cr a (i| ilia of ilirir 

( \t'i t n 1; i'uan il 

Hill Al'U'd, ll.o saw*.Ill (rf hi" |K (lul tail 
(h‘ when wiM'rc liniescMin: . h-'calnils 

:il.o(!(’ ihe stni'm over \Jnch his valonv, hn! rtill 
Moie Ins jinnli-nrr, iiml wi^htin Cniall', Iii- 

iiin];lii‘l 'riioneh (inl>) 1 w out!-1 hne x'-arsof avc, 
iic had lui'ii aheadx li"'d in inanv I'alUe- He 
had ,• f'l'c -h, hern a nioiill) on the lhi"iaa n hm his 
arm\, \{V\ inlai'hiv in Ihice to that i,f Ck' l);n 
\.a- '‘.,;a'd into a Linia'wd (“niniin'iiu-iil a( ^^’d’(Hl. 
;\iUi- Ih I'lio" dr ixiaUh ihionrdi a rvoal pari N 

I III' da \ , t lii‘ lica' h r flrd ; hut lanu ihr {rwnc' ^ 

oi ih()'r who [in: ned, llnw srt ihi'llM !\(‘^’ <'i haltlr 
;'"ain, and roi ihi' lirid Alind was ah>rhl al lla 
iiM'\ a.al r n- jiMoahlr his :iiin\ wa- i.iiidl', oi 
' an-' no; n n-C-'K'''; hnl ihc D.iik'' ^nllr'iad 
■■(aiou !\ o; ih" h;:1lh,' o( Whhon, th''( |h'’\ W!ir 
lai- (o ('..iMO'd- a |i('ar“ willi inni, and o', acii'or 
In ' Lna doin of Whs;.; ^ ho-h tlir', ha'i'K Iniirlii'd 
a'.'ion loi ihir' \iai 'J'hr tiivadiir,' aiinv wifh- 
dn■^^ O' ihc (hnol'on o| L'lidoii, in whtrh citv 
lhr\ jia—(d llu wmlti In ihr follow ini^ i-]n iiiLt, 
'"o, liir ’man |oinr'i in London l.v holh 

I I oin No; 1 hnnihi ;a aod 1 1 o:n 1 la ir ow n count I'v , thrv 
iiMo'had [|,|,, L\iidr-r\, oi Lincn!n^hin\ roh.hii'o 
and hiiiioi:': ih towns anil \)]hn;<“ a- tht■^■ wi'ol. 

ndo’cinr lh'‘ jirvipir, who-a li\c> lhc\ spaicd, 
to a (Minjd*'(c slap' of .-lavriN Idoni l.inrohishirc 
! la V inai(died to Uci Iw ,-hnr, and w inUard thiTr nt 
the io\i ti ol [h'jitiin 

d’hc la v' M'ai (a d ^7.')) ona aiinv under If.df- 
dr;i, «,r li.dldanr, wi!" rnijilovcd m >rUlin'j, Noi- 
tiinnihi la. and ni waulin’'war w illi that pioladtiv 
loiM'd popnhnion that still dwell in CundHrlaiui, 
Md'siinoieland, and (hdlowav, or v.hal wasealleil 
ilia knu'dcuii oi Sirariud\d(“. The\ now came niio 
hio-; da I'ulh. ;on w n h tile Seot>, who wane toriaal to 
leiicai, he\ Hid the I'dillis ol ('h<h’:ind Toiih. 
l!alfi!}(no lian dwnh'd the inir s ol't la N oi ihnin- 
hiMii Icvtiioi'. ainonn Ins followeis, who, serthnu 
anioiiu: the Anulo-S.roiiis there, and, tnlennarryinii 
with tlu'in, h.'canu', in the coinse oi a hwv ueneni- 
tioia, sonn\ed a-- to forni almost one p(‘o|»)e, ]l 
n-no! (as\, ti ini lie* vauneiie^s ol the old writers, 
I.> liv liiui;- , hut this fiisnai w;im proltahls (eh 
stronue^l aioii!', oiii iioith-a;t icjii eousi lu'iween the 
!'• e^ and the d'weed, wheie some Danish peeuli- 
:n iiu's jire ; (ill deleeli'd anion^' the ])eople '\\dnle 
Halldaia- was junsumu tlicse iueasuv('s in tlieneiih, 
a stdl stroneir a.nu\, commanded h\ llnee kinifs, 
maudted ujinii (’amhiidu'o, whieli llu'V jortified aiid 
made ihiuv w intel-(|uaviel^* Iv, tins tune tlu' 
Aiiulo-S:i\on kni'u'hims of Novlhunihin, Meieia, 
aial Kast Amelia, wi're entiiely ohiiteialed, and ilu' 
<‘on((st hiy hetween the Danes mid Alfrc'd’s im'U ol 
M ('ssex. 

At tlu'ojK'iiinu; of the _\eav S7l>, the host tlnllanl 
\\int(‘red in (’aiuhndue took to ll^eir shijis, and, k'- 
^"Ivjna-to rmi'v the Wilt itav liad lem wed into tiie 
liiiurt of Wessex, lhe\ landed on tlie roast ot Dor- 


si Ish.ire, surprised t’ne easih- of Warelnnn, and 
seoined tla- neiuhhoimn^ namtiv. lint m (he in- 
tirwii ot il;e truce. All’iedVmind had enneiwed an 
nle'iwhe'li nri\ lie loola'd ujieii as the (‘'nhr.o of 
the na\al clou ol’ hhiulaud .At'tei thoti eM'ddeh- 
liienl IN oil;' i-laiid, lh(' S,i\on , wlio, ;il then tnsl 
eonnnu', wir,' aV nautic'd a p\'nple as the Dane.", 
^ imnindenlh la^'di eted sea alhm* ; hut, in |'v *|he- 
seni strait'-, A!l'i(‘d ".iw the advan)?\ue" to he ile- 
11 \ ed itom the ( inplo\ nu lit of ' Inje aloiui the <’oasl, 
w heie llie\ miidi! ('I’hi 1 pie\ei't the l<mdniuofan 
eneih',, or eo' offil'/ii .aipplie and sendoi e, ineiit^, 
wham neiiiialU e;,me h\ s'ai, and 11e(|nen( 1 v 
ti oin 1 he MII.1 1 iient a-- (1 ew Ix i e The tin ! iloi 1 11a 
I'.’-■:(' alioal \.a'-. "inidl ..nd alio'.^t cent'inpl liik'; 
hill III i|s \ei\ fit"i eneo'mier wjtli thi‘ eiii'm\, ii 
|Uit\( d vieloiious. alia'Tii'i.' a D.ninh sipiadioii ol 
se'.rii "hip-. Oil'- of winch w-e laken, (he le 1 juil 
to lin.d;l '1 he- liajtpened iminediauly iiflei the 
"in pt ise Ol' W iuelia iM ; and wlaii, in a lew da\s, 
tlie Dane- aeieed 1 i lu.i1 lui ni are, and ('Viumale 
the leiiiluiv ol’ Cv’emev, the e'iManu iiee-*o| llie 
Melon wete nia<miliid in tlie <\e' ol the pcopha 
In eoneludniu tins peiu-e, allt-i the Diinisli <duel-. or 
kiiu’s had s'.ioin liy (hen eoiden hiaecdels—ainosl 
solemn lorm of ojilli w nh llu m--- Aliied, who was 
not id'MWt' all the siipi ml it urns ol hi- are, nuisled 
ihal ih'\ sh.mld sweai np<.n the lele • of some 
(diusl i.'ii >.Mills ^ The Danes s\\i le h\ I otli, and 
the v( n next muh; fell nnou .\ltud as lie wa- 
ruhriLtwith a siind! force, and snspeelinu' no nus- 
ehiet, towaiils the town ol' W meheslei 'I'ia- kini;' 
had a naiiow e eape: the hoiseoien a'. h.i ailendial 
him wi-n‘ nemiv all dninoiinled and siani, and, 
sei/nnu lluur hoises, the Daiu's ualloped oil m the 
diieeiton of kiKcler, wlnllu'r, as tlu't were no douht 
infoimed, another body of then luelhren weie pro- 
eei'dmpu ha\nu; eoiii(‘ round hy sea, and landed al 
the mouth of tlie Fac. '’I'heir plan now was to 
lake Alfied iii the uarof hn >troui;-hold m the 
west ot l-hijlaiid, and to rouse aifain the pt-ople of 
('ornwall aeain-'1 the Saxons A lormidahle Da¬ 
nish fleet sailed liom the month of lh<‘ddutmes to 
ie’ntoUT th'‘ troops unitnl ui Devonshiun hut 
Alfu'dV iniaut nav\, ; lu'nulh'.med h\ some new 
\'e"'(T, stood reads lo inteie.pt it A storm whieh 
aio.A', eausi'i! the wieek of hall’ llie Danish slops 
on the Ilampsjnu' coast: imd A\hen tlu- others 
ainved lardil\ and in ii shatU-red i-onditmn, llu-) 
WM'c met h) the Saxon th'ef that hlnekydi-d the 
I'Ae, and (‘ninety des:ro)cd, afliU' a uailaiit aelioii. 
In love tins, his S'-i-oiul s(‘a vietoiN, Allied had 
come up with his laud forces, and invt-rted l-Aeler; 
and Kmo (Juthriin, the Dane, who hrhl*ihai (oami, 
on leavmu'j. the de'^tnu-tion of Ins Ih-ct, <‘a]u(ula(ed, 
pave luirtaip's and oaths, juid maiH-hed with his 
norlhmen fron^ Ixxeter and the kmedoin o| \\ i-ssi-x 
rtito Mercia. 

Alfred had now felt tlie miIiumiI the Ih-ei lu' had 
ereali'd, and whieli, weak as it ^^as, mamlamed his 
eansi- on tlu- st-a diiiinc (he reli'e.u Ut ^\h;eh lie was 
now ah.i’uL to !)(' Ciindemned 1 la' eusvs oi these 

^ Asvfr, '> 
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sliijjs, liowcvcr, nuist linvo liooii (iildly ciiiislituteil; 
for, not liiidiii"' IGiylish iiiariiiiTs fiioiio'li, lie eii- 
j^uii^'d 11 miraliei of fTieslmul pirates or rovers to 
serve liiiii. These men did tlieir dill) oidliiiitlv 
and faillifnlly. It it curious to relleel, that tliey 
eijiiie fioiii tlie siiiiie eminlry whieli iioes hefne |,md 
si'iil filth maiiv ol the Aiiyles to l(ie eoii(|U('st ol' 
HirtTfr.'; and tliev iiiav have fell even al that dis- 
taiiee ol'time a stronn ‘-yiiijiathy with the Aiiydo- 
Saxoii adherents of Alfred. The leader has alieadv 
weiehed the value ol a Danish treatv of peace, 
(iiilhniu had no sooner relreated from Exeter, than 
lie lieyaii In preiuire I'or another win ; and Ihis he 
did with ereat ail, and by euiidovmi; all Ins iiieans 
and induenee; fir he had leained lo appreeiale the 
ipialities of his eiieniv, and he was himself llie 
most sk'ilfnl, slead\, and per.'evt'rina ui all ihe ui- 
vader^. He (i.ved Ins liead-ipiarlers at no ereater 
dislanei' from .\lfied than the eily of (iloueesler, 
aromid whieli he had broad and fertile lands lodit- 
trihute iiinoii!; Ins warriirs. Ills firtiinate raven 
altraeli d the birds of ripiine from every ipiarler ; 
and when everyihiniy was ready fir a fresh iiiiaii- 
sion into the west, he craftily ]irocceded iii a new 
anil niiexpeeled inaniier. .\ wiiili r caiii|iau;ii had 
hitherto been iinkiiow’ii anioiio the D.ines, hut on 
Ihe lirst day of .lannarv, 87S, Ins elioieest warriors 
reeeiM'd a seeiet older to meet linn mi horsehaek, al 
an appointed )dace. Alfred was at ('.hippeiihani, 
a ttroiio residenee of the Westex kiiiys. It was 
the feast of the Kpiphaiiv, or Twelftli-nie:ht, and 
the Saxons were jirohahly eelehratiiio the festival, 
when they heard (iiilhriin and his Danes were al 
the pates. Suiprised thus, by the celerity of an 
iiverw helmiiip firee, they could oiler hut an nietfec- 
tiial resistance. Manv were slain; the fie hurst 
into Ghippenhani, anil Allred escapiiip with a little 
band, retired, with an anxious mind, to the woods 
and the fastnesses of the Mom's, y\s the story is 
generally told, the kiiip could not make head apaiinl 
the Danes; hut other accounts stale that he niiine- 
dialely fuiplit several battles in lapid siircessimi. 
We arc iiiclnied to the latter belief, which renders 
the broken Sjiirits and des|ialr of the men of Wesicx 
more iiitellipihle ; but all are iipreed in the fiets 
that, not lonp afli'r Ihe Danes stole into (lln|)peii- 
bani, they rode over the kinpdoni of Wessex, 
where no army was left to oppose them; that num¬ 
bers ol the ]io|)idatioii lied to the Isle of Wiplit and 
the op|)osite shores of the eoiitineiit, while those who 
remained tilled the soil fir their hard taskmasters, 
the Danes, whoiii thev tried to eonediate w ith jiro- 
sciits and an ahject suhinissiuii. The brave men of 
Somerset alone retained some s|)irit, and eoiifiiiued, 
ill the main, true to their kinp ; but even in their 
country, where he fnally soiipht a rcfiipe, he was 
obliged to hide in fens and coverln, for fear of 
being betrayed to his powerful foe (iuthrim. Neifr 
the eoiitluenee of the rivers Tlioiie and I’arret, 
there is a triiet of country still called Athelney, 
or the Prince’s Island. The waters of the little 
rivers now flow by curn-fields, pnsliire-land, a 
farm-house, and a cottage; but in the time of 
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Alfred, the whole tract was covered by a deme 
wood, the seehided haunt of deer, wild boar-, wild 
goat-, and other beasts ol the forest It has 
now long ceased to be an island ; but in those 
davs, wlien not washed by the two rivers, it was 
ni'uliited by bogs and nniiidalions, which could 
only be pa-sed in a boat. • In this secure Imknig- 
pliice the king aliode some lime, making hiniselt a 
Iiiiall hold or fortiess there. I'oi siistenunee, he 
and Ins few followers di']ieiidcd ii|)oii hiniting and 
llshmg, and the spoil they could make by sudden 
and seeiet fmaxs ainong the Dunes. hrmii an 
amblgiioiis expiessimi ol some, ol the old wiiter-, 
we might believe he smnetmies plundered Ins «iwn 
siibu’cls ; and this is not altogether inipiohable, it 
we consider Ins p.ressuig wants and iheneeissily 
undci which he lav, ol e-.nceiding who he wa-. 
Tills secret seems to ha\e been most sciupiilmi 1\ 
kept b\’ his lew adheielits, and to blue been m.im- 
tanied, on his own pail, with nilinite patieiae and 
forbearance. A well-know ii i-tnM', cndeiiied lo ii- 
all b\ our earliest recollection-, is told by Ins 
colemporary and bosom fi lend, the monk .\ssei ; 
It Is repeated bv all the wrilm's wiio lued lain tiie 
time, and may safely be cmi-iilere 1 as aulhcntic a- 
it Is intending. In one ol his cxeins'on- he took 
refuge in the liumhie c.dnii ol a swniehmd, weiie 
he staved some time Do a eeil.iin da\, d li.ip- 
[leiied that the wile of the swam prepaied i i hake 
her/oin/in, Ol loaves ol bn ad. 'I'lie king, Mlliir; 
at the time near the hearth, was making leaily hi- 
bow and arrows, when the shrew hi held her h ave- 
burning. She ran hastily and lenioved iliiiii, 
scolding the king for his shameful negligence, and 
cxelainhng, “You man! you will not turn the 
bread you secbnniing, but you will be glad (iiouvli 
to eat It.” “ 'i'his uiihieky woman,’’ adds A -n, 
“ little thought she was talking lo the Kine 
Alfred.” 

k'nini Instill but inaccessible retreat In .\thelnev, 
the king maintained a corre-pondence with some of 
hi, faithful adherents. By degrees, a few bold 
warriors gathered round him in that i-let, which 
they more strongly fortified, as a pond upon which 
to retreat in case of reverse; and helwecn the 
Kiisler and Wliilsiinlide following Ins tlighl, Alfred 
saw ho|)es of his eniergiiig fioin ohseiiidy. Ac¬ 
cording to some of the siiperslilioiis old chroniclei 
these hope.s were fist raised by a supernatural in¬ 
tervention. AVc have passed in silence over the 
iniracles and marvels that swarm in all these ages, 
but the following is a good trait of the times, and a 
touching jiicture of Alfred’s destitution and heiie- 
volciiee. The incident is thus related by an old 
writer: “ Upon a timf, when Ills company had de¬ 
parted from him in search of victuals to eat, iiiid he 
for pastime was reading on a book, a jioor |ulgriin 
came to him, and asked his alms, in God’s name. 
The king lifted up his hands to heaven, and said, 
‘ I thank God of Ins grace that he visiteth his poor 
niiiii this day by another jioor man, and vouch- 
safetli to a-k of me that w hich he hath given me.’ 
Then the king anon called his servant, that hud 
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Imt I'lii'liiiif aiiil a \nv liUli'ami bade liim 
eive llie lialf til'leef mil ) llie |iiMir man, aim le- 
eeiveil it ihimkl'nllv, and t-mldenly viuimhcd I’riiin 
hi.' ^il;lll, to that no itci) id' him eviis seen iiii the 
fell ciT iLKier he jiiisK'il liver; iiiid also rvhat was 
eiveii to liiiii li\ the kiiiy, was left there even as it 
had hern yi\en niilo him. Shortly after, the coni- 
Hany lelurned to their master, and hionoht with 
them eTeal ideiitv of lisli that thi y had then taken. 
The iiiidit I'lillowniy, when the kintinas at his rest, 
llieie a|i|ieiired to him one m a hlshop’s wide, and 
ehaiyed h:ni that he should love (hid, and kei'j) 
liisliee, and he niereifid to t'le ]:iHir men, and re- 


viienee iiviesi,; and said, mnnmer, ‘ Allred! 
Chi ml kiiowelh thy will and eonselener, and now 
will make an end of thy sonow and cave ; for to¬ 
morrow stroll” hel|iers shall e.ome to thee, hy whyse 
hel]i thou shah snhdiie thine enemies.’ ' 'VVho art 
thouV’ said the kill”. ‘ I lun St. (tiithheil,’ said 
he;,' the iioor pilniinitial \esterday was here wilfi 
thee, to whom ihfiu ya*st both hri'ad and wine. I 
»am liiisv I’or thee and Ihiiie; wIiTiefore hiivi'.'.hi'ni 
iiiiiid hereof when it is well wilh tHee.’ Then 
,\h’ied, after 'tins vision, was well eomforled, and 
showe<lf[hiiiisidf more at laiye ” 

To descend to more sober liistorv. The men of 
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Soiiirrsol^liin', Dorj^ctslurr, atul Il.'Uiii)- 

Aurv lir^aiUo iKtck in; and, a inviH', 

Ali'i^’d \\as f^oon cnal)i(*(l lo (‘\Uiid Ids ('p(Maliniis 
a!;':iinist llu* J)aiH's. In lla.’ iiitcr\al, ;m iinpovlant 
(“Vent in Drvonslnro bad j'avoun’d bis (‘inisa. llubl)a, 
a l)aui;-b kiti!:!: or olnci'of n'liown, in attcmpt- 
inir to bind tbcrc, %vas slain, witli citi^bt or iiiiu* buii- 
drnd of bis followers; and tlu’ir magical bainicr, a 
rav('n,Mbi(‘b bad bcnumbroidcred in one noon-tide 
by ibe bands of tbc tbrce daoLdtlersof tbe irreat Jjod- 
broke fell, Itito the bands of the Sa\oi,s. Soon 
altir, recoivinir tbe welcoinc nens at Albelnev, ibe 
bing (Icttwnmied to convert bis skirniisbes and 
I'Mise partisan warfare into more oecisivc'operations. 
Ibcviously to ibis, however, be was anxious to 


kieiw tbe preei:-e force and oondil.oa of tbe arrriy 
Mbieb fiullirnn kept to^etlier; and, to obtam tins 
information, be put InniM-lf in great j<*o]»ar(iv, ting¬ 
ing to ids own lesouree;- and address.^ He assnnied 
tbe bubit of a waiidcring min^tiel, or gleenian, 
and mill his instnimeut'^ of mnsie in bis bands, 
gained a ready entrance into tbe eam^i aiul iIh' 
tents and paviluuis of tbe As be anmsdi 

those idle wairlors v\itU songs and mteibak's, lie 
es])ied all tbeit sloth and negligence, licaid mueli 
of their councils and plans, and was soon enabled 
to return to bis friends at AlbeWe\ with a tidl and 
salisfactorv aecoiml of tb(' stale and babils of that 
army. Then sccixt nie-s(‘ngers wire sent to all 
(piarters, icc|uestmg tbc trusiy men of Wessex U) 
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nice! in ;ums at on tlir ciihl uf Scl- 

uoiid l''()rcsl ' Tlu‘siuninoia uns llioncil) 

most Knew iiol tbo kiiiL:, luul siiit it; aial 
Alijt d apjiraifd at the placi* of n'ii(!<“/vor.>, he was 
vccctvci] ciilhia-ia.stic jo\—lli(‘ men ol Ilain])- 

shire, atnl Doi eU anil Wills irjoirir’i as ji lu‘ had 
been ns(ii lioiii dealli lo iil|||| 111 tlu' aeiu’ial li^idle 
Ilf ]'hhaii<luia‘ which ('iisiinl (j-cVen wc{-ks alU'V 
the DaiK's w'lai* taken h\ siirpt iso, aii<l» 
thoiouuld\ 1 k‘u!''U. AlliodV coiiccahncnl, coiii I- 
iiiii b'lni his tl'u’iilftoin Clnppt'nham. dnl no( hist 
al)i.\ 0 i!\ 0 iiioiillis. 

It IS rea^onahlv siipp'i"!d lliul ihr ))rcM'nl Yti'.- 
Ion., ah 111 ii\o mdcs iioni C'iiippciilc.lii, the ic- 
ph sc,,tati\o of I'h'.iaiidimc, oi As'aiidnoo ; Imi 
that llic battle was tuiiLjil a little lowei on the 
A\on, :tl a ]dac( callei] “ ShniL-litei-lojd,” \vh;i(\ 
aceoidine t ) a liadilmn ^fif lhi‘ coiinlr) pi'oplo, the 
Daiie^ Millereil a meal slaiiehle). tnnhniii re- 
tiealid will) the neaniiiid Ksidne of his ann\ to a 
lorlihed j o'liion. Allied folloAved him ihitliei, cut 
oil'all in'- eeininmneal ions, and estahlisht'd a elosi' 
hh)i-ka<h\ In fourteen days, fainint' ohhn, d die 
Danes to aee(‘pl tin eonditituis (dieted h\ th-e 
taxons. d'hes> eondiiions weie liberal , li r, though 
vieloiiou*-. Aided eoiild not liopf'n di ,\( the Denes 
h\ one, na\, tea hv Iwcnty hatih", oitl (•! Ivnuland 
']'he\ w('ie too n^urK'rmis, and had :('rined iliein- 
se]\('s in lo(> consideiahle a pari o! iho i.-knid. d'lu' 
lirst |)oints msisldd np<in in tlu' lii‘al_\ weie, that 
(bilhrnn should evaeoate tdl A\es;('>, and suhnnl 
to he liapli/ed. \\ ithont a eoinorsioii to ('hri>- 
lianily, Alfred ihoiiLihl il nn]iossihle to lelv on ihe 
piiani^-'s ol oaths of tlie Dam's; he saw that a 
ehaii^i' (d n'liuuai would, nioia* than aevlhimr ilse, 
(h'taehiluni troin tlieii saxam' SeandmaviMi hie- 
ihien aeioss the ;eas; and as he was a dexmil 
man, w ill) pu’iesls and minks !or his eoiinselloi s, 
teliLiion, no doiihl, was as laceanis In liim tis 
pohe\, and he was inov('d wilh an aideni h('p(‘ ol' 
ptopaL'almi; and exiendme’ the Chri'-tian lailh. 
lipuii (hithntii’s teadv mieptaiiee of these two 
eonditioiw, an exleiisne ccsMou ol Uintoiv was 
made lo him and the Danes; and liei(' tlie eat 
mmd 111 Ali’ied ptnhahU eoiileniphi'a'd the er-i'hial 
liisioii (if two people - the Saxoii" and the Dane:— 
wild dilh led in lint few e^sciilia|s, and kTesaw tliat 
the pnrsmls of auiieidlure and nidii'lix, ov(>\vin|i> 
np amotiL;' them, afler a tiani]nil M-ltlement, windd 
will the loxets ol'tlu' m-ilh I'rom thiirold phinder- 
iim, iniJ^tual liahits. As soon as this look plaee, 
tliev would ^uatd llu' eoa-ds lhe\ loimeih deso- 
lati'd. !l it had e\eii hi'i'ii m Alfred’s power lo 
<'\p(d them all (whieh il never was), lie conld have 
had no sen.inty against tln'ir prompt n'lnrii and 
iiiressaiit attacks. There was territory enoii'ih, 
fi'rtile tiionah iieejeeted, to L!,i\c‘ away, wilhont 
sfraitemn;; ihe Saxons. In llu'rmost liappv 
time ol the Ibmiaii oeeupalion, !i meal part cA 
Brtitnn was hnt |hin 1 \ nihiduted ; and the fa* 
mines, the pesiilenc'es, the almost meessant wars 

• A«s<M,3a Tl'<-utxi ( (csl finm l''innii-lo lUul ar aa-lnns 

piubrtblj iiiucti utoiu tilin'. 
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wilieh h,\d lollow'ed finee then, htid depopulated 
whole e aiiities, and h fl imnu'nM' ti'ae.s of l.md 
X'.illuiut liaiids to till them, or mouths lo eat tlie 
prodnee the\ pMiiiised tlie aL^riciilturist. 

Alfrc'd thus (hew the line o! la'inaikation hc'- 
tween him and tla* Daias: la-i tPi' hounds ol 

oar dvimimon striieli to the iiver d'tiame.', and 
I'r.uu theii'H' to ihc' water ol iaa, ewiimi'o l!ie 
head ol'ihe ; (mu'waler; and tlieiiee ^ ti'.iiehl nnlo 
Bedf(,I'd, and limdK, ‘onnu alone, by the i uei Oiise, 
lei thriM end at W alhiiy,-"li<'el. ” Bevoud (he'-e 
hue-, all the c a-f s|d; ofthe nhn.d, as l.n as.tlii' 
llumher, xxas '•mietidc'ri'd to (he Danes; and as 
lhe\ hud estahle bed ihemselM's m Xoilhumhiia, 
timi letTiloi'V \i.e -oi-ii mnU'd, and the whole easti'in 
eounli\ !rom ihc' d'weed to the 'riiames, wheic' it 
w as lies a pai I ol I'.ssex, look the name ol the /kf//e- 
Ao/A, Ol “ Daiie-law,” wInch il relumed ku maii\ 
tiyos, en (low It to the lime ot tin- Noiman eon 
<|Ue"l The eesMon \‘,as laree ; bill il Amiild he 
lememheied that .Allied, at the opemne o| hi.- 
remn, was dijxeii into tlie wesinn ci.niei ol l.iie- 
hiiid, and that he iiou ea nc d It ampul pia s( : " loii 
of live, Ol pelhajis ten t lines imwe lei i iloi \ lhaii lie 
then I O' .'"Cssed.’' In mam. lei peels, llu" e he- iie- 
(!(i:,Ie measure's tmsweiid the end l.e pnpo.,! 
Soon aflei the eomdusion ol the tieat', (Inlhim,. 
i(i\!iil', on the oooil fidth of the Saxoie, went 'c. ilh 
onb. ih.itv ol Ills eliu'fs lo Aiiilie, m,ir Alhel- 
ney liw old hail liailanl and pen'ions (.m i.u, 
.Allied, amwc'ied for him at the liaptumuil font, and 
the' Dane was ehusteneel under toe Saxon name o| 
.Alluhtan, The ix'xt week tiie' ((‘reinony wm 
completed with pieat solemiiilv at flic royal tow ,) 
ol W’cdinor, and after spending 1 webe e!a\; a- ih'' 
puest of Alfrc'd, (iuthrun de])aited (x.n 
loaded witii iirescnts, xvhich the* monk Aasei ,ax- 
weie iiniijiiijiri'iti. Whatever xxeie his mw,"l 
coiiviclions, or the enieaey and siiieeii'x of In.- < 00 - 
ven ion, tlie JJaiiish prince w as ce rtainly caj in at. il 
hv the' nu’iits of his victor, and ever alli rwaids 
Continued the laitliful friend and idly (if i.oi \.:ss d) 
of Alfied. 'The sidtje'cts under his rule m the Daia - 
hu'Ji, or “ Dane-law,” n--sumed I'ahit". of nidu>li_\ 
and tranqudhlv, and praduallv adopted ilu' man- 
iKis and customs of more' emh/ed lile 1>\ mu¬ 
tual auieement, tlie laws of tlie Danes wc're as'-i- 
miliiled to those of the Saxons; hm the Ittiimi 
lone, retaiiK'd niatn of ihe'ir old Seui.dinavian 
iisaees. In the jmisprndeuce (Y those da\s, (he 
life of an Ihtylishmun was cstimaled aeeordn p to 
his rank, at lo many shillings or jui-ees of coined 
mone v ; and now it was upre'e-d that th'- lives of the' 
J)aiK's shmdel i)c consielcied oi ceptal value wilh the 
lives of the Anplo-Saxons In (/liicr words, the 
same inoiK'v was to itf-jiaid m line 1>\ him wiio 
killed a Dane, a.-> hv Inm who slew an I’.nplishman, 
sup])osinp always tlie' lank ol IIk* slain lo he* eetuul. 
Tlu* iiiK's pavahle lor all olVe'iiees vve-re determined 

* Mi'isiji l.ai cimnili'trly iiit" tin* poMn <,f Alfinl, nfUM itn' ilcfi'.it 
(jf (.iitlioiti. Hi* 1 Ilf 1 liniiuuis of that', lute, mill in 

trnili'il ibi* iiulitinj •■'’nfaiaiid t)f il In I lli.'lj cd, w liu n iix al'li-iw a 'Is 
ni.Hill'd 111 niii> of III' liaii'lib I « Ml !:<'! i (.'d sc'cili'- tu liu\r b"i'li 
nn'icly s|j led tin.* *' l-aildci iit.iu ul' ftforc i i.” 
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Ldlli ill Danish and Saxon monies, (o prevent 
dispnles arising from tlieir difference of rnrreney. 
A wise re;;nlation, considering the recent lios- 
tilities iiiid implaeahle hatred that had existed 
hetweeli those forces, foilaide all secret inter¬ 
course hetween the soldiery of the Saxon and 
Danish armies. All sales, w hether of men, horses, 
or oxen, were declared illegal, unless the ]mrchascr 
produced the votiehcr of the seller. This xvas to 
put a stop on both sides to the lifting of cattle, and 
the carrying off of the peasantry as sltivcs. Both 
kings engageil to promote the Christian religion, 
and to punish apostasy. AVe are not well informed 
ns to the progress the faith made among his siili- 
jeelson Gntlivuii’s conversion ; hut it was prohahly 
raind, though inijierlect, and accompanied with a 
lingering affection for the divinities of the Scandi- 
naviiiii nivthologv. 



Ai.MU u's “ .li \vi l/’ 

An onmin-ut of "old, iiiltMidi'il to liaiii,' loiiml the 

neck, loiiti 1 m Allichioy, .uni iiou in llio Mnsi'uni, {)\- 

Jord. Till iij'-t'iijilion on Itio sulv In-io n'prcacntfil, iiioiiinl the 
ftnnnle fifi le liultliii" flowei't, )•< “ Aelfrecl me li.iel uetteic.in” 
(Allu-il hml me ^vr(^u^;ht) Du tlie olliei bido « Ilovvei. Tiie 
noiltniiiii.> 5 li p IS in a {,'001! slyle. 

It wars nhnnl this time, or very soon after Al- 
fretPs breaking tip from his retreat at Atliclncy, 
and gaining the victory of Ethandiinc, that, moved 
hy the love of humane letters which distiiigiiislied 
him all his life, he invited Asser, esteemed the 
most learned man then in the island, to his court 
or camp, in order that he niiglit prolit hy his in¬ 
structive conversation. The monk of St. David’s, 
who was not a Saxon, hut descended from a Welsh 
family, obeyed the summons, and, according to his 
own account, he was introduced to the king at 
Dene, iuAViltshire, by the thajies who had been 
sent to fetch him. A familiar intercourse followed 
a most courteous reception, aud then the king iu- 
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vital the monk to live constantly ahoiil his )ierson. 
The vOwR of Asser and his iittachincnt to his mo¬ 
nastery, where he hud been nnrlnrcd and iiistiiicti'd, 
intertered with tins arrangement; hnt, alter soaic 
delays, it was agreed he should pass half his tune 
in Ins monastery, and^' rest ’of the year at court. 
Rctiffning at length td|Plfrcd, he found him at a 
Jilace calk'd Leonaford. lie rcnii'(ned eiglit niontlis 
eonstantly with him, conversing and [cadiiig'wuth 
him all Mich books as the king possessed. On tlie 
Christmas cve following, .Mired, in token of his 
high regard, gave the monk an ahhev in Wiltshire, 
supposed to he at Amcshnry, and another ahhev at 
Bnnwcll, in Soincrsctsliirc, together with a rich 
silk pall, and as iinicli incense as a strung iiiiiii 
could ciirry on his shoulders, assuring him at the 
same lime that he considered these as smiill things 
for a man of so much merit, and that hereafter he 
slionld have greater. Asser xvas snliscipiently jiro- 
iiiotcil to the hisliopric of Slicriinrn, and tliciice- 
forward remained constiinllv willi the king, enjoy¬ 
ing his entire coiitidciiee and alleetiiin, and sharing 
III all his jo)s and sorrows. Tins rare rrieridship 
hetween a sovereign and Ruhp'ct, eonlimied nn- 
hrokoii till (leiilli; and when the grave closed over 
the great Alfred, the honoiirahle testimony was 
read in his will, that Asser was a |K'rson in whom 
he had full eoiilidenee. To this siiignliir eoniiexioii 
Alfred and Ins siili|cets were, no donht, indeliled 
for sonic inipidvenieiits in the royal niind, winch 
wrought good alike for the king and for the people ; 
and ICC, at the distance of nearly a thousand years, 
owe to it ail endearing record of lhal nioimreli’s 
]H'rsonal elmraeler anil Imbits. Asser was a sort of 
Boswell of the dark ages ; and tin' hero wliose 
priiate as well us ]Hihlie life he delineated, well 
deserved so attentive a eliroincler. 

Bill some lime liad yel to pass ore Alfred could 
give himself up In ipiiet eiijo\nu‘iils, to law-making, 
and the inlelleeliial nnjiiovement of Ins jieojile. 
Though (iiillinin kept Ins contract, hosts of iiui- 
tauding Danes, who were not hound hy it, con- 
iiimed to cross ovi r from the eontiiient, and infest 
the shores and rivers of onr island. In 879, the 
very year after Gutliriin’s treuly and Imjitism, a 
great army of Pagans eaine from lieyond the sea, 
and wintered at k’lillanliain, or Fnlliam, hard hy 
tlie river Thames. From I’nlhani, this host pro¬ 
ceeded to Ghent, in the Low Countries. At this 
]ieric«l the Northmen alternated their attacks on 
England, and their altaeks on Holland, Belgium, 
and I'hist France, in a euriotis inanngr, the ex])edi- 
tion heginning on owe side of the British eliannel 
and German Ocean frcipiently ending on the other 
side. The rule of their conduct, howifver, seems 
to have been this—to persevere only against the 
weakest enemy. Thus, when tliey found I'ranee 
^trong, they tried England; and when they found 
the force of England eonsohdahd under Allred, 
they turned off in the direetioi.* of k'ninee, or the 
neighbouring shores of the continent It is a 
nieiancholy fact, that England then hcrieliled by 
tlie calamities of her neighbours. In the year 886, 
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while the nrmlcs of the Northmen were fully em¬ 
ployed in hesieeing or blockading the city of Pans, 
Alfred took tlial favourable opportunity to rebuild 
and fortify the city of Ijondon. Amongst other 
cities, we are told, it had heen destroyed by lire, 
and the people kilU'd ; bijt he made it habitable 
again, and committed it to^P' care and custody of 
liis son-in-law, Rthclred, earl or eoldcninin of 
the Ificrcinns, to wliom before he had given his 
daughter Etludlleda. I'kich of tlic six vears imme¬ 
diately preceding the rebuilding of Loiidoir, he was 
engaged in hostilities; but he was generally fortu¬ 
nate liy sea as well as hv land, for he had iiioreased 
his navy, and the care due to that truly national 
service. In the year 882 his fleet, still oilieereil 
hy Frieslanders, took four, anil, three years after 
(in one fight), sixteen of the enemv’s ships. In 
the latter year (88.'i) he gained a decisive vielory 
over a Danish host that had ascended tlie ]\led- 
wav, and were hesiegliig Koeliester, having hiiilt 
them a strong castle hef'ore the gates of tliat eitv. 
Hy suddenly falling on them, he took tlieir tower 
with little loss, seized all the horses thev liad 
hrought with tliein from France, recovered the 
greater part of their captives, and drove them with 
the BW'ord in iheir reins to tlieir ships, with which 
they returned tu France in the utmost distress. 

Alfred was iiuw allowed some hreiilhiiig time, 
which he wisely employed in slreiigtlieimig his 
kiugiloin, and bettering tlie coiiditioii of his pcuple. 
Instead, however, of tracing these things striellv 
ill their eliroiiologieal order, it will iidd to the |)er- 
spieuity of the iiiirriitivc, if we follow at oiiee tlie 
warlike events iif his rcigii to tlieir elose. 

The siege of Paris, to wliieli we liavc alluded, 
and wliieli liegim in 886, em|ili)yed the Dimes or 
Norllmieu tw'o whole years. Sliortlv idler tlie 
heathens hurst into the eoiiiitry now called Flanders, 
wliieli was then a de|)eiidency of tire Frankish or 
Freiieh kings, and were eni|diiycil there fur some 
time in a diilicult and e.xtensive warfare. A 
horrid famine ensued in tliose parts of the eimti- 
iient, and made the linngry wolves look elsewhere 
for sU'tenanee and prey. Knglimd now revived 
bv a happv repose of seven years; her eorn fields 
bad borne tlieir plentiful ernps; her ]iastnres, no 
longer swept bv the tempests of war, were well 
sprinkled with flocks and herds; and those good 
flitted beeves, which were always dear to the ea|)a- 
cions stomaehs of the Northmen, made tlie island 
n very land of promise to the imagination of the 
famished. It is true that of late vears thev had 
found those treasures were well, defended, and that 
nothing was to he got under Alfred’s present gn- 
vernment rfitliont hard blows, and a desjreratc con¬ 
test, at least doubtful in its issue ; hut hunger im- 
jielled them forward ; they were a larger hiidy than 
bad ever made the attack at once; thev were iniitcd 
under the command of a chief eipial nr superior in 
fame and military talent to any that had preceded 
him ; and therefore the Danes, in the year 80.3, once 
more turned tlie prows of their vessels towards 
EngUnul. It was indeed a formidable fleet. As 
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the men of Kent gazed seaward from their cliffs 
and downs they saw the horizon darkened hy it;— 
as the winds and waves wafted it forward they 
counted two hnndred and fifty several shijis ; and 
every ship was full of warriors, and horses hronght 
from Flanders and France for' the immediiite 
mounting of them ns a rajiid, predatory cavalry. 
The invaders landed near Romney marsh, at the 
eastern termination of the great wood or weald of 
Aiiderida (alreadv mentioned in cinincxiou with an 
invasion of the Saxons), and at the month of a 
river, now dry, culled iainme. Tliey towed their 
ships four miles np the river tiiwiirds tlie weald, 
and there mastered a fnrlress the ]ieasaiils of tlie 
rnimtry were rinsing in tlie fens. They liien jini- 
eeeded to A|)nldrc or Applednre, at whieli point 
they made a strongly iinliiied eanij), whence they 
ravaged the adjacent onniitry for many miles. 
Nearlv simnltanennsly with these iiiiivemcnts, the 
famed llacsteii, or Hasting, the skill'iil eonmumder- 
in-ehief of the entire expedition, entered the 
Tliamcs with aiiollicr ilivifioii of cmhtv slnjis, 
liiinicd at and took Milliiii, near Sillmglionrii, and 
there tlirew ipi prodigiously stioiig entreiiclmiciits. 
Tlicir past reverses liiid made tlieiii extieniely 
eaiitions, and for iiearlv a whole vear the Danes m 
either eainp did little else than i'ortil'y tlieir posi¬ 
tions and scour the eoniiliy m loragiiig piiities. 
filler piratical sipiadroiis, however, kepi liovermg 
riiniid onr eoints to distriiet attention imil create 
alarm at maiix jionils at one and the same time. 
The liuiioiirable imd Iriislwnrlhj fiiilliiini had now 
lieeii dead tlnee years ; and to eoniplete the most 
eritieal position of Alfred, the Danes settled in the 
Daiieliigli, even Irimi the Tweed to the T’haines, 
violated their oaths, took np aiins against him, anil 
joined their marandmg lirellireii niider Dusting. 
It was in this euinpaigii, or rather this siieeession 
of rimipaigns, which lasted altogether three years, 
tint the military genius of the Anglo-Saxon inuiiaieli 
shone with its greatest lustre, and was brought into 
full play by the ability, the wondcrlnl and eccentric 
rapidily, and tlie great rosimrees of Ins opponent 
Dastnig. To follow their operations the reader 
nmst ])lace the miq) of Fiiglaiid Iicfoie him, for 
they ran over half of tlu; island, mid shifted the, 
scene of war willi almost as much ra]ndity as 
tliat with which the deconitious of a theatre arc 
changed. 

The first great diflicnlty Alfred had to encounter 
was in collecting and liringiiig nj) snlficient fe/rccs 
to one point, and then in keeping tliem m adequate 
number in the field; for the Sa.xim “ f\ rd,” or 
/erec TO miixre, were only bound by law to serve, 
for a certain time (jirobiibly forty days), and it was 
indis])ensable to provide for the safety of the towns, 
almost everywhere threatened, and to leave men 
sufficient for the ctiltivation of the country. Alfred 
overcame this difficulty hy dividing his army, or 
militia, into two bodies ; of these he called one to 
the field, while tliij men comjMJsing the other were 
left at home. After a reasonable length of service 
those in the field returned to their homes, and those 
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left at Lome took their places in the ficltl. Tlie 
sjKictacle of this large and pennaiiciit army, to 
which they had hccn wholly tiiiaccuatomed, struck 
Hasting and his confederates with astonishment 
and dismay. Nor did the position the English 
king took up with it give them much ground for 
comfort. Advancing into Kent, he tlirew liimself 
between Hasting and the other division of the 
Danes: a forest on one, side, and swanpis and deep 
waters on the other, protected his flanks, and he 
made the front and rear of Ins positain so strong 
that the Danes dared not look at them, lie thus 
kept asunder the two armies of the Northmen, 
watching the motions of hoth, being always ready 
fo attack cither, should it quit its entreiichmenis; 
and so active were the patrols and troops he threw 
out in tmall bodies, and so good the spirit of the 
villagers and lown-folk, cheered by the presenee 
and wise dis]iositious of the sovereign, that ni a 
short lime not a single firaging party could issue 
fioin the Danish camp without almost certain de- 
struelnin. V'orn out in body and sjiird,, the 
N'oitlnnen resolved to break up from their caiiqis, 
and, to deceive the king tis to their intentions, tliey 
sent submissive messages and hostages, and pro¬ 
mised to leave the kingdom. Hasting took to his 
shipping, and actually made sail, as if tii leave the 
well-def'nded island; hnl while the eyes of the 
Saxons were fi\eil on Ids dcjiartnre, the oilier divi¬ 
sion, in Allred’s rear, rushed suddenly from their 
cntrenelimeiits into the iiitenor of the country, in 
order to seek a fml across the Tliames by which 
tliev lioped to he enabled to get into Essex, wdicrc 
the rebel Danes that had hccn ruled liy (inthrnn 
would give tlieiii a friendly reception, and whi're 
Ihev knew lliey shonld meet Hasting and his divt- 
Kiiiii, wild, instead of putting hi sea, merely crossi'd 
the Thames, and look up a strong piisition at Hen- 
fleet, on the Essex coast. Alfred had not shqis to 
jmrsne those xvho moved by water; hut those who 
marched by land lie fillowed up closely, and 
brought them to action on tlie right bank of tlie 
Thames, near Earnliam in Surrey. 'Hie Danes 
were thoroughly deflated. Those who escaped tlie 
sword anil drowning miirehcd along the left hank 
of the Tliames through Middlesex into Essex; hut 
being hotly pursued by Alfred, they were driven 
right tlirnngh Essex and across the river Coin, 
when they found a strong jihiee of refuge in the 
isle of Mersey. Here, however, they were closely 
hloffkaded, and soon oldigcd to sue fir peace, ])ro- 
mising hostages, as uaual, and an immediate de- 
jmrture from England. Alfred would have had 
this enemy in his hand through sheer starvation, 
but tile genius of Hasting and the defection of the 
Northmen of the Danelagh’ called him fi a distant 
part of the island. Two fleets, one of a hundred 
sail, the second of forty, and hoth in good jiart 
maimed by the Danes who had been so long, and 
for the last fifteen years so ]ienccfnlly, settled in 
England,<set sail to attack in tryi points and make 
a formidable diversion. The first of these, which 
had probably been eqnipiietl in Norfolk and Suflblk, 


donhled the North Eorelainl, ran down the southern 
coast as fir as Devonshire, and laid siege, to Exeter : 
the smaller fleet, wliieh had been filed out in 
Nortlniinhria, and probably sailed from the niujiih 
ot the Tyne, took the ]iassagc round .''eulland and 
the extreme north of the island, ran down all the 
western coast fmm M’rath to the Hrislol 

Channel, anil, I'scenuing that ^rm of flic sea, 
‘beleaguered a fortified towiHto the north. .if the 
Severn. Tliongh Alfred had eslahlislied friendly 
reliitioi fi-with the pcojilc of the west of England, 
who seem on many occasions fo have served )nm 
with as mueh ardour as his Sa.xon siilijects, he slill 
fell Devonshire was a vuhieriihle jian. Lem ing, 
therefore, a part of his army on tlie coniines of 
•Esse.x, lie mounted all the rest on Iinrses, and Hew 
to Exeter. Victory followed him to the west; he 
obliged the Danes to raise the siege of Exeter; he 
heat them hack to their shijis with great loss, and 
soon after the minor expedition was driven from 
the. Severn. The hlockude. of the Danes in the. isle 
of Mersey does not appear to have lieeii well eon- 
ducted during his ahsenee, and yet that interval 
was not devoid of great suecesses; for, in the 
mean time, Ethehed, eoldernnin of the Mercians 
and Allred’s son-in-law, with tlic citizens of 
London and others, went down to the fortilied post 
at Henlleet, in Essex, hud siege In it, hrnke into it, 
and des|ioik.d it of great (|iiantities of gold, silver, 
horses, and garments; taking away ea|itivc also 
the wife of Hasting and his two sons, who were 
brought f) London and jireseiiied to tlie king on 
his retinn. Some of his I'ollowers urged him to 
]mf lliese cajitnes to death,—others to detain them 
in jirison ns a cheek upon Hasting; hut Alfred, 
with a generosity which was never |iruperly ajipre- 
eiiited by the savage Dane, caused tliem innne- 
dialely to he resloroil to Ins enemy, and sent many 
yiresents of vahie with them. By this time the 
until ing Hasting had thrown up another firmidahle 
entrenchment .at South Shnwhnry, in J'lsscx, when 
lie was soon joined by mmibers Irnm Norfolk and 
Suffolk, from Norlhmiihria, from all parts of the 
Danelagh, and liy fresh advcnliirers from beyond 
sea. Tims reiiifireed, he sailed boldly up the 
Thames, and thence sjiread the m iss of his forces 
into the heart of the kingdom, while the rest 
returned with tlie.ir ve.sscls and tlie spoil they had 
so far made fi the eiitrenclied camp at South 
Show bury. From the Thames Hasting marched 
to the Severn, and fortified himself at Hiittiiigton. 
But here he was surrounded by the Saxons and 
the men of North Wales, who now cordially acted 
with them ; and in brief time Alfred, with Ethelred 
and two other coldcrmcn, cut ofl' all !*ia suyiplies, 
and blockaded him in his caniji. After some 
weeks, when the Danes had eaten up nearly all 
their horses, »nd famine was staring them in the 
Tace, Hasting rnshcil from Ins entrcnclinients. 
Avoiding the Welsh forces, Ije concentniled his 
attack mioii the Saxons, who firmed the blockade 
to the east of his jiosilion. The conihet was ter¬ 
rific ; some hundreds (sonic of the chroniclers say 
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uf iho Danes were slain in tlieir attempt 
to break AUVed’s lines ; manywere thrown 

into the SeviM ii, and drowned ; but the rest, headed 
bv ,Hasting, efleeled their escape, and, luurcliing 
across tlie island, reached their cntrencluncnt and 
their slops 'lu ihe Essex coast. Allred lost many 
of Ins ii‘>l)les, and must ln^H)een otlierwise imicli 
cnpph'd, iiir he did not imilOst Ha-lmy who could 
have "had hardlv any horse m any part of ins” 
retieai. Mo>t of tlu- Saxons who i'ou^ht at Dut- 
tmuton wen* law levies, and ha'-lily ttot tou:ethcr 
When na'lin*; lu'M show’cd front it was m tfie 
neitrhl)onrhood of North Wales, between tlie rivers 
Doe and Mersey. Dunnii tlie winter that folluw'ed 
Ills disasteis on the Se\('rn h(“ had been attain re¬ 
inforced bv tlu' men of tin; Danelaudi, and at (“arly 
sprtni>' he set forth with his'usual rajndity, and 
marched through tla* midland counties. Allred 
W’as not far behind liim, but could not overtake )um 
until )u‘ had seized Chesler, w inch was then almost 
uninhahiU'd, and secured Imnsell ttlierc, This 
town had lieeri very sttoiiL’ly fortified by tla* 
Romans, and many of the works of tliosi* con¬ 
querors, still nMUMinim:,'^ no doulit ymve strength t<i 
Hastmii.’s position, wdiieh was deemed too foimid- 
able for attack. But the Saxon troops pressed linn 
on the land side, and a squadron of Allred’s ships, 
which liad ])ul to sea, asccndi'd the Mersey and 
the riv<T AVirall, and prevamtcd Ins reeetvnm; 
succour in that din'Clion. Dreadmii: that (diosler 
mic^ht become a second Duttinyon, the Danes hurst 
away into Norlh Wales. Alter rav!iu:mii‘ ]>art 
of that <-ounlrv, the\ would have ynnie oil’ in the 
direction of the Siveni and tlu' Avon, Iml llu'v 
were met ami turned hv a formidahle royal armv, 
upon whieli (liey retracf'd iheir steps, and finallv 
marched oil’ to the norlh-easf. They traversed 
Northuinhria, Lincolnshire, Norfolk, Suffolk,-'• 
nearly the xvhoh- himlh of the l)anela'j:h, where 
they were amonu' friends and allies, and hv that 
circuitous rout(' at lem^tli icifained tlicir lorliti(‘d 
post at South Siiowhurv, in Ivsscx, where thcv 
wintered an<l reennted their stnm^th as usual. 

Earlier next spring tin* persiwTrin^ Hastint; 
sailed to the mouth of the lica, ascended that river 
with Ins slops, and at or near Ware,t about twenty 
miles above London, erected anew fortress on the 
Lea. On the aji^iroaeli of smnmcr the hur^^esscs 
of London, with many (»f their neighbours, w’ho 
were sorely harassed hv this move of the Danes, 
attacked -the stronydiold on the liCa, but were 
repulsed w'itl\ p;real loss. As London was now' 
more closely ])ressed than ever, Alfred found it 
necessary to encani]) his army round about the city 
until the dtizeus LO)t in their harvest. He then 
pushed a BtnmL>: reeoniioisgauce to,tbc which 
(far deeper and broader tliaii iiow') w'as covered by 
their ships, and afterwards surveyed,' at trreat per¬ 
sonal risk, the new fortified camp of the Danes. 

• Some aiclifil t:atevMiv>'bmlt h\ tlio Komans were stanilinf' 

nliiioKt enliie until a leeeril nenorl, when the} wtue laid lovv by u | 
barlmiou' 'h ('tec ot the- (' lic-.C r eui iioi.iliuii. j 

I Soiu" lopKj'i.iiiliei-» cuiiieiid 111,ii this lui Liliotl cairu' wa't iitjt at 
Waio, but .it tlorU'ojil. 


His aeUYe lii 2 :enious mind forthwith conceived 
])lan which he couliilcntly hojied winild end iu 
their inevitable di'struction. Drini^in^ up liis 
forces, he raised two fortresses, one on either side 
the liCa, soimwvlmt below the Danish station, and 
tlu'u duy; three dee]) elimmi'ls from the ijca to the 
Thames, m order bt lower the level of the tributary 
stream. So much water was thus drawn otl’, that 
“ where a shi]),” sovs an old writer, “mi^ht sail 
ill tune afore jiassiul, then a little boat miy:ht 
seareelv row,”—ami the whok* fleet of Hastiiu; 
was left ae:rouud, and reuden d useless. But yet 
Uiram did that vemaikahle ehieflam break through 
tlie toils spread foi him, to leiiew the w'ar lu a 
distant ])uil o1 the island. Ahaiidonine; the ships 
where tlu'v W('re, and puttiim, as tliev had been 
accustomed lo do, Iheir wives, their eliihlrcii, and 
th(‘ir liootv under the proteetion oi their friends in 
the Dauelaydi, the tulloweis o! Ha'-imu hioke iVoni 
their eiUnmctmHMiK hv meht, and liaidK u'sled 
till tli(“v had iDiver'-'cd the wlutle ol that wjdi- tinef 
of country which sepaiales the Li'a from the Severn. 
Marehme; foi soim- di^tiuiee afmo tin* loll himk of 
the Severn, tlie\ look post close on liu' jiver at 
Quathridye, which is siqiposed to ho (^iiatford, 
ii(‘ar Hridij^cnoilh, in Shro]isliir<'. When Alfred 
came np wilh (liom ihere, he found them already 
strom^lv f )i I died. 

On our fiist introduemu: the Noithmeii we men¬ 
tioned then skill III elbiosini^ and stieimtluminy 
mililarv ])ositions, and tlu' course of our uarialive 
Will have made their skill and speed in tlu'so 
matters evident, espi'cially in the camjiaiiiiis they 
performed under llastiny;, who jiail manv of the 
(jualitK's that constilule a i,^ieal general. Alfred 
was compelled to respect the eiitrenehments ai 
Qiiathi idge, and to ieavi' the Danes then- uiidis- 
turhed during tlie winter. In the mean liim* the 
cifizims of jjondon sei/.i'il Hasline’s fli'ct, uromuled 
ju the IjCu. Some slu])s they hurned and deslrou'd, 
but others thcv were enabh'd to get uHoat and con- 
diK'l to London, where they wore received with 
exceeding great jov. 

For full three years this Scandinavian Hannibal 
liad maintained a war in the (amiitry of tlic 'eneinv ; 
but now watcb(‘d on (werv side, worn out by con¬ 
stant losses, and probahlv in good ])arl forsaken, as 
an uubieky leader, both by Ins brethren settled in 
the Danelagh and by those on the continent, his 
spirit began to break, and he prepared to take a 
reluctant and indignant farewell of England. “■ In 
the following s])ring of 89T, by which time dissen¬ 
sions had broken out among their leaders, the 
Danes tumultuously abandoned their camp ai 
Quatbridge, and utterly dislianded their army soon 
after, Hying in small and Be])arat('. parties, in 
various directions. Some sought shelter among 
their brethren of the Danelagli , either in Nortlium- 
bria, or Norfolk and Suffolk; some built vessels, 
and sailed for the Scheldt and the mouth of the 
Rhine; while others, adhering to Hasting in his 
evil fortune, waited until he was ready to jiuss into 
France. A small tieet, bearing his drooping raven, 
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was hastily equipped on our eastern coast, and the 
lnnid)led (•hioftain, according to Asser, crossed tli(‘ 
('hannel, Ivcro (d sinr honore.,'’'* —without 

])rolil or honour. It ap'peara that he. ascended the 
Seine, and soon after obtained a settlement on the 
hanks of that river (prohahly in Normandy) from 
the weak kin^t of the Fieiich. 

A few desultory attacks made by sea, and by the 
men of the Danelagli, almost immediately after 
llasling’s (hqiarture, only tended to show the naval 
superiority Alfred was attainine;', and to imjnove 
the Anglo'Savons in maritime tactics. Asqmuhon 
of Noithuml>riuiu])i7ates cruised oil' tlie southern 
coasts with their old objects in view. It was met 
and ilofeated on several occasions by the iirqiroved 
ships of the king. Alfred, who hail some media- 
meal skill hnnself, had caused vessels to he built 
far exceeding tliose of his enemies in lengtli of 
keel, heiuhl ot hoard, swiftness and st^'adincss; 
some <if these cairied sixty ours, or sweepers, to lx* 
used, as in the Koinun galleys, when the wind 
(ailed ; and others earrii'd even moie tiian si\lv. 
'J'Ih'V dilVerod in llie form of the liulk, and prohablv 
in iheir rieumg, from the other \essels iimhI in the 
North Sea. Ililheito the Danish and Friesland 
builds seem to have been considered as the best 
models; hut those sliqis, which witc found peeii- 
liailv well adapted to tlu* service for which lie 
intended them, were constnieti'd atier a ]»lan of 
AlfredV v)\\n invention. At the I'nd of Ins reign 
they considi'rahlv (‘xceede<l the numln'r of one 
Imiidied sail : ihov were dividfd into siiuadrons, 
and statiomxl at difleront ports round the island, 
wlnle ^-omc of them were kepi eonstantlv cruising 
b(*i\\e(“n Fnigland and tin* miiin. Ahhongh lie 
abandoned their s\>1em of ship-hnihling, 7\Hred 
relanied manv I’neslanders in his service ; for 
the) were more expert seamen than his subjects, 
who stdl reijuired instruction. After an oh?.iinale 
(aigagement near the Isle of Wight, tv\o Danish 
slops, winch liail been much injun'd in the fight, 
W'cre cast ashore and taken. Wdien the crews 
were earned to tlie kinu:, at Winchester, he ordered 
them all to he hanged. Tliis severity, so uuudi at 
variant with Alfred’s usual humaniU, has caused 
some regret and confusion to histunans. One 
writer says that the Danes do not ^eem to havt* 
viola1(‘d Z/tc /me of mr/eo/K, as such law w'as then 
understood, and that, therefore, Alfred’s execution 
of tliern was incxcusalde. Another writer is of 
opitiion that iVlficd always, and properly, drew a 
distinction between pirates and warriors. This line 
would be most dilbcnlt to draw when all were 
robbers and pirates alike; but the real rule of 
Alfred’s contlucl seems to have lieen tins—to dis¬ 
tinguish betw’een such Danes as altaekcd him from 
abroad, and such Danes as attackHl him from the 
Danelagh at home. On the servic(*s and gratitude 
of the former he. had no claim; but the men of 
Northumbria, Norfolk, and Sussex, had, through 
llieir chiarfs and princes, sworn ^allegiance to him, 
had received benefits from him, and stood bound 
to the protection of his states, which they were 


ravaging. From the situation they occupied thev 
could- constantly troulde Ids tiamiudlilv ; niid 
in regard to them he may liave been h'd to con¬ 
sider, after the ex]>erieiH'o ho had had ol il|{'ir 
had faith, that m('asure^ of extieine si veiiiN weie 
allowaihle and mdisnciisahlc. The two slops 
captured at the Isle o||Bfcight came, from Noitluni'- 
hria; and the twx'nU snips takei^during the three 
“remaining yi-ars of his life, and of which the eiews 
w(‘rc slum or liangcd on flu' galloAVs, came lioiu 
the same couniry, and the other Ihiglisli lands 
included m the Daiudaeh. 

The excursions of llasling xvi rc ae.coinpaiiied 
with other ealamitios ; "So that,'’ to use iIh* words 
of the ehionicler I'ahian, this land, tm three 
years, was vexed witli three manner of soimws,— 
wilh war of the Dane-, jieslilence •)(’ nu-ii, and 
murrain of beasts” Hie hoirors^ of fainim*, to 
escape wliieh th(‘ Danes had eonie to Ihigland, are 
not alluded (o ; hul the pesldeiieig wlmdi is men¬ 
tioned by all the elironielers, earned off ^asl mnn- 
h(‘r>, and among tlumi many of tlie chief tham's or 
nobles of tla* Saxons It sieius to ha\e eoitlniued 
some time after 1 la^tmg’s (h'parlnre, and then, on 
its e<“ssation, Alfred enjoyed as imieli eomtoit us ins 
rapidly declining health would \)enn!l. 

Tlie liiti'lleetual eharaetei of this tniK gnat 
soyeieigii, lus htiaary pioduelions, his ellorts tot 
promoting the education of his people, Ins jm]>}ov('- 
ments in laws and administration, will he nutieed 
in their pi^jier places. Ihit liefoie we descend to 
the far mfeiior reigiis of Ins sueees^ois, we nmsl 
select from Ills biographers a few' peiMaial details, 
and cull a Jew of thoM* (lowers winch ailmiied Ins 
reign, and wimii still give it a heauh and an 
iiitenst we Inok fir in \ain ehewhere ihmng those 
harhamns ages. 

Ilistonaiis ha\e geuerallv atta(iu-d great eoiise- 
(pienees to his (ravels on iIm* eoninieiit through 
France and Italy, and, nu le child as Ik* was, n is 
not unprobalile that Alfied’s mind leeeived im¬ 
pressions in those cnnnfnes tliatwere aflerwardy of 
henelll to himself and Ins kingdom. On the first 
of th(*se journevs to Home, Altu'd was onlv in his 
fifth year, hut on the si'cond, when he was aeeom- 
panied by his father, ami anoint 'd iiy llie Pope, 
he was eight yeais old. On this last occasion lie 
staid neuTiy a \ear at Home and returning thence, 
through F'rauce, he resided some time at Fans. 
The eternal city, though despoiled by thc“ fiarha- 
rians, and not yet eurielied wdth the •works of 
modern art, must liavi; retained muehol lU uiieu'iil 
splendour; the Cqjiseum, and many other edifiees 
that remain, are kiioxvii to have lieen much moie 
jicrfeet in the <lavs of Alfred than tlu^ are now : 
the ])roud Ca])itol was comparatively entiie; and 
in various parts of the city, wiu re we imw tiace 
little but foundations of walls, and seaiiered fiag- 
“mciita, there then stood lofty and elegant buildings. 
iVlfred, who at homo had lived, in wooden lionses, 
and liecn aeeustomed to see nind-hnt^ w ith ihatehcd 
roofs, could liardly fail of hemg struck willi tlu* 
superior splendour of Rome. The p.qial court, 
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tlioiigli ns yet modest tmd uiinssuming, wns regu¬ 
lated witli some taste iind grent order; while the 
other court at wliieh he resided (the French) was 
nitfre splendid than any in Europe, with the excep¬ 
tion (d’ Oonstantinople. 

lint Avhatever ctl'cet thea^cenea may have had 
in enlarging tlie mind of^Plred, it should appear 
he, had not yet dcarned to read—an accomplish¬ 
ment,-by tl;e way, not then veiy common even 
among ]irinees and nohles of a more advaneed age. 
He, lam ever, delighted in listening to the Anglo- 
Saxon hidlada and songs which were constantly 
reeded by the minstrels and glee-men attached to 
his father’s court. From fretjuent vocal re]ietition, 
to xvhieh he listened day and night,'* he learned 
them by heart; and the taste he'thus acquired for 
poetry lasted him, through many cares and sor¬ 
rows, to the hast day of his life. The story told 
by .dsser is w'cll known. One day his mother, 
Osburgha, was sitting, surrounded by her chil¬ 
dren, with a book td' Saxon ])oetry in ber hands. 
The ]ireeioua nianuseript was gilded or ilhnni- 
nated," and the contents were probably new, and 
much to the taste of the boys. “ I will give it,” 
said she, “to him among you who shall first learn 
to read it.” Alfred, the voiingest of them all, ran 
to a teacher, and studying earnestly, soon learned 
to read Anglo-Saxon, and won the book. But, with 
the exeiqitiou of jiopular poctrv, Anglo-Saxon was 
the key to only a small portion of the literature or 
knowledge of the times; and as his ctffiosily and 
intellect increased, it became necessary for him to 
learn Latin. At a subsequent period of his life, Al¬ 
fred ]iossessed a knowledge oftliat leurned language, 
which was altogether extraordinary for a prince of the 
ninth century. It is not very clear when he obtained 
this degree of knowdedge ; but after teaching him¬ 
self by traiiblating, he was probably greatly im- 
jiroved in his mature manhood, when the monk 
Asscr, .lohaiines Erigcna, Grimbald, and other 
learned men, settled at his court. Alfred was 
iiceusloined to say that he regretted the neglected 
ediieation of his youth, the entire want of proper 
teachers, and also the dilHculties that then barred 
his progre5.s to intellectiial acipiirements, much 
more, than all the hardshijis and sorrows and 
crosses that befell him afterwards. As one of his 
great impedimeuts had been the Latin language, 
which, even with our improyed system of tuition, 
and with all our facilities and advantages, is not 
niasteredi without long and difficult study, he 
cariieslly recommended from the, throne, in a circu¬ 
lar letter, addrcsseil to the bishops, that thencefor¬ 
ward “ all good and useful books be translated 
into the litiigiiage which we all understand ; so 
that all the youths of England, hut more, especially 
those w ho are of gentle kind, and in easy circum¬ 
stances, may be grounded in lettcrs-iTor they can¬ 
not jirofit in any pursuit until they arc well able to 
read English.” Alfred’s own literary works were 
chielly translations from the Latin into Anglo- 
Sa.xon, the spoken language, of his jicople. It cx- 

• Asser, IG. 


cites surprise how he could find time for these 
laudable occupations; hut he was steady and ])er- 
severing, regular in his habits, when not kcjit in 
the field by the Danes, and a great economist of 
his time. Eight hours of each day he gave to 
sleep, to his meals, and exercise ; eight were ab¬ 
sorbed by the affairs of government; and eight 
were devoted to study and devotion. Clocks, 
clepsydras, and the other ingenious instruments for 
measuring time were then unknown in England. 
Allred was, no doubt, aequainted with the sun¬ 
dial, wdiieh was in common use in Italy and jiarts 
of France; but this index is of no use in the, hoiiis 
of the niglit, and would frequently lie equally un¬ 
serviceable during our foggy simless days. He, 
therefore, marked his time by the constant burning 
of wax torches or candles, wliicb were made pre¬ 
cisely of the same weight and size, and nolebcd lu 
the stem at regular distances. These candles were 
twelve iiielies long; six of tbeiii, or seventy-two 
inches of wa.x, w ere consumed in twentv-fiair hours, 
or 1440 minutes; and thus, sup]iosiiig the iiotcbes 
at intervals of an inch, one inch would mark the 
lapse of twenty minutes. It ajipcars tliat these 
time-candlcs were placed under the sjieeial cliurge 
of bis mass-priests, or cliaplains. But it was soon 
discovered, that sometimes the wind, rusluiig in 
tbrougli the windows and doors, and Ikr mnnnov! 
chinks in the walls of the jialarr, cousimicd the 
wax in a rapid and irregular manner. lienee 
Asscr makes the great Alfred the inventor of born- 
laiiteriis! He says the king went skilfully and 
wisely to work ; anil having found out that white 
born could be rendered transparent, like glass, be, 
with that material and with pieces of wood, adini- 
rablv (mirahililcr) made a case for bis caudle, 
which kept it from wasting and flaring. 

In bis youth Alfred was passionately fond of 
field sports, and was famed as being “ excellent 
cimniiig in all hunting;” but after his retreat at 
Athelnoy he indulged this taste with hccomiiig 
mudcrutioii; and during the latter years of ids 
reign he seems to liavc ridden merely upon Imsi- 
ness, or for the sake of his health. He then consi¬ 
dered every moment of value, ns he could ft vote it 
to lofty and improving purposes. 

We have already mentioned the care and inge¬ 
nuity he employed in creating a navy. Sea 
affairs, geography, and the discovery of unknown 
countries, or rather the descriptions of countries 
then little known, obtained by means of bold navi¬ 
gators, occupied much of his time, and foimcd one 
of his favourite subjects for writing. He endea¬ 
voured, by liberality and kindness, to attract to 
England all such foreigners as could give good in¬ 
formation on these subjects, or were otherwise 
qualified to illuminate the national ignorance. 
From Audher, or Ohthere, who had coasted the 
continent of Europe from the Baltic to the 
North Cape, he obtained much information; from 
Wulfstan, who appears to have been one of 
Ids subjects, and who undertook a voyage round 
the Baltic, he gathered many particulars con- 
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cerning the divers countries situated on that sea; 
and from other voyagers and travellers whom he 
sent out expressly liimself he obtained a de¬ 
scription of Bulgaria, [Sclavonia, Bohemia, and 
Germany. All this information he committed to 
writing in the plain mother tongue, and with the 
noble design of imparting it to his people. Having 
learned that there were colonies of Christian Sy¬ 
rians settled on the coasts of Malabar and Coro¬ 
mandel, he sent out Switlielm, bishop of Sherburn, 
to India—a treraendons journey in those days. 
Tile stont-hearted ecclesiastic, however, making 
w liat is now called the overland jonrncy, went and 
letunied in safety, bringing back with him pre¬ 
sents of gems and Indian spices. Hereby was 
.Mfre,ir.s fame increased, and the n.ame and exist- 
oiu ■ of England probably heard of f(jr the first 
tin.; in that remote country, of which, nine cen- 
tinies after, she was to become the almost absolute 

mistvesK. 

IVhile his active mind, which anticijiated the 
naliniial spint of much later times, was tliiis en¬ 
gaged in drawing knowledge from the distant eor- 
iieis of the earlli, he did not neglect home alfairs. 
He taught the. people liow to build better liouses ; lie 
laboured to increase their comforts; he established 
schools ; he founded or relnnlt many towns ; and, 
hiiMiig learnt tlie im]iortance of fortifications 
iluniig his wars with the Danes, he fortified lliem 
all as well as lie could. He caused a survey to he 
made of the coast and navigable rivers, and ordered 
castles to he erected at tliosc places wliicli were 
most accessible to the landing of the enemy. Fifty 
sliong towers and castles rose in dili'ereiit parts of 
the country, hut the number would have been 
tlire.efold had Alfred not been thwarted by the in¬ 
dolence, Ignorance, and carelessness of his nobles 
and ]>eople. He revised the laws of the Anglo- 
Saxons, being aided and sanctioned therein by his 
witeiiagcmol, or parli unent; and he established so 
e.xcellent a system of ]H)lice, that tow ards the end 
of his reign it was generally asserted that one 
might have hung golden bracelets and jewels on 
tlic public highways and cross-roads, and no mini 
would Rave dared to touch them for fear of the 
law. Towards arbitrary, unjust, or corrupt aclnii- 
nistralors of the law', he was inexorable; and, if 
we can give credit to an old writer,* he ordered the 
execution of no fewer than forty-four judges and 
magistrates of this stamp in the course of one year. 
Thitkc who were ignorant or careless he repri¬ 
manded and suspended, commanding them to qua¬ 
lify themselves for the proper discharge of their 
office before they ventured to grasp its honours 
and emoluments. He heard all appeals with tlie 
utmost patience, and, in cases of iniiiortance, re¬ 
vised all the law proceedings with tlie utmost in¬ 
dustry. His manifold labours m the court, the 
camp, the field, the hall of justice, the study, must 
have been prodigious; and our admiration of this 
wonderful* man is increased 1^ tlie well-esta- 

• Andrf*w ITorne, author of" Miroir ties Justices,” who Mroto, in^ 
Norman Froncli, under Edward l.or Edward 11. 
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blislied fact, that all these exertions were made 
in spke of die depressing intlucncca of pbysieal 
pain and constant bad health. In Ins early 
years he was severely afflicted by the disease 
called the ficus. This left him; hut, at the 
age of twenty or twenty-one, it was replaced by 
another and still mura|^mcnliug malady, the iiir 
W’ard seat and unknown mvsyrious nature of 
*which baffled all the medical skill of his “lce.ches.” 
The accesses of excruciating pain were frequent— 
at limes almost uniiiteriuitteiit; and then, if by 
day or by night, a single hour of case was merci¬ 
fully granted liim, that short interval was embit¬ 
tered by tlie dread of the sure returning anguish.* 
This malady never loft him till the day of his 
death, which it must have hastened. He ex|)ir(‘d 
ill the inontli of October, six nights hefore All- 
Hallows-mass-ilay, in the year 901, when he was 
only in the fifty-third year of his age, and was 
buried at Wiiieheslcr, in a niouusU'iy he liad 
founded. 


•Sif.vtu. Coins of Ai fRed.—F rom .'•Jiiccinifiis in Iho 1hiti-.li 

In des^'ibiug his brilliant and iiironteslable 
deeds, and in liaciiig the chaiaeter of tlie great 
Alfred, we, in common with nearly all the writers 
xvlio have jireeeded us iii the task, have diawu a 
general eulogy, and a characler nearly approaeli- 
iiig to ideal perfection. But were tjiere no sjiols in 
all this brilliancy and parity'f As Alfred was a 
mortal man, there were, no doubt, many ; but to dis¬ 
cover Ihein, we must ransack his private life, and 
Ills vaguely reported eoiidiicl when a mere strqding 
king; and the discovery, after all, coiifeis no 
honour of sagacity, and does not justify the e.xulting 
yell with which a rccciil writer aiuiouiiees to the 
world, that Alfred had not only faults, hut crimes 
to bemoan. It is ]ia-sed into a truism tliat he will 
seldom be in tlie wrong, wlio deducts alike from 
the amount of virtue and vice, in the characters 
recorded in history; but this deduction will he 
made according to men’s tempers ; and wlide some 
largely reduce the nmouut of virtue, they seem to 
leave the vice untouched—their iueredulit;^' e.xtend- 
iilg rather to what elev.ates and ennobles hiiinaii 
nature, than to the things wliich degrade and de¬ 
base it. The directly contrary course, or limt of 
reducing the crime, and leaving the vixluc, il not 
the more correct (which we will not decide) is eer- 
taiiily the more generous and iiiqiroviiig. Every 
people above “Jic condition of barbarity have their 
heroes and their national objects of veneration, and 
arc probably improved by tlie hjgh standard o( e.x- 
ccllcncc they present, and by the very iiwereiiec 
they pay to them. We may venerate the memory 
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of oiir Alfred willi as little danger of paving an 
uiuneriteil homage as anv of them. On this 
subject the late Sir dames Maokintoslg whose 
hij^toricai sHLiacily was etpud to his good feeling, 
savs, “ The Norman liislonans, who seem to have 
had hts ilianes and iiole-hooks in their hands, chose 
Allred as the glory of the ^^d which had het'ome 
their own. The?;e is no subject on which unani¬ 
mous tiadition IS so nearly sutlicient evidence as on 
the euuneuce of one man over others of the same 
coiidilion. Ills bright image may long be held u)) 
Ijofore the national mind. This tradition, however 
jiaradoMcal the assertion may a])]iear, is, in the 
cas(“ ol Alfnal, rather sujipoiled than weakened by 
the lictioiis \vhich liave sjuung from it. Although 
il III' an nilirmitv of every nation to asenhe their 
iiistilulions to the coiitrnance ol a man rather than 
to till' skiw action of time and eircninsianees, yet 
the seha'fion of Allred liv the liiigli^h ])(‘ople, as 
the founder of all that amis di'ur to tliem, is surely 
tile sltoiigesl proof (.f the deej) impression left on 
th(‘ minds of all of liis iranscendant a\ isdom and 
Milue.”’^ 

Imiwaud. .\ 1). bOl. Alficd, Avith all his Avis- 
dom and poA\er, liad not been enabled to >ettl<‘ llu* 
sncce'sion to the tluone on a sure and lasting basis. 
On ills death, it A\as djsputid heUveen his son 
Ivlwaid, and his ncjihew I'.thelwald, lh(' son of 
Ktliellt.ild, one of Allied’s elder Inotliers. Jbieli 
}iail\ ainied ; bul as h’lhelwald joiind himself the 
AACdkii, he dei'limd a combat at Wifphum, and 
tied into the Danclagli, whcicthc Danes haded him 
as their king Many of llie Saxons who lived in 
that ('(iniitiv mixed willi the Danes, ])referr(“d Avar 
to ihr restiainl'' of siieli a government a^ Alfred had 
<'slal>li^lie(i ; and an mlernal war was renewed, 
aaIiu'Ii did infinit(‘ mischief, and jireparcd the way 
toi nlher honois. Kliielwald Ava>slani in ateriihlo 
hatlle loiiLdil 111 the \ear tMk), upon which llie Danes 
cniK'liided a peace njion ccjiial terms; for Edwaid 
Avas not \el puwerlnl enough to treat tlii'in as a 
iiiasler. The sons ol'thi* jirmccs and vails, and in 
many iii'^tance'' the individuals tluiiiselvos, who 
had been trampul and submissive, uudiT Alfred, 
soon aimed, not merely at making the Danelagh an 
independent kingilom, but at eompuTing the rest 
of the island. Kdwanl was not deficient in valour 
or miliiaiv skill. In the year 911 In* gained a 
most signal victory over the Danes, Avlio bad ad¬ 
vanced to the Severn; but the Avbole spiiit of 
Alfred sieined more partieularlv bi survive in lua 
ilaugbter Klbglfleda, sister oi luhvaid, and wife of 
Etheh('d, tluM-olderman of Mertfia, who has lieen so 
often mentioned, and wIiO'C death, m 912, left the 
Avholc car6 of that kingdom to his widowx Her 
lirothiT Kdw'ard took possession of London and 
Oxford, but slie claimed, and then defended the 
rest of Mercia, a\ ilh the bravery nnd'^ ability of ai^ 
cxpeiieiieed warrior. Following her father’s 
exam})le, she fortifVal all her towns, and eoustructed 
ramparts, and entrenched camps in the jiroper 

• Hist, Eiig. ch. xi. 


jilttcos: iillowing them no rest, slie drove the 
Danes (Hit of Derby and Ijciccster, and eonipelled 
many tribes of tlieni to aekno\vle.dc:e her nutbority. 
In the assaidt of Derby, four of her Imwest com¬ 
manders fell, blit she boldly nr^ed the combat until 
the jilacc was taken. As some of the Welsli bad 
bceome tronblcsiane, she conducted an expedition 
with remarkable spirit iinil rapidity a!,minst Brec- 
eanmere, or Brecknock, and took the wife ol the 
Welsh kinp a ])Tisoner. !u sex-in^ those her 
warlike operations, savs InG;uH, one would have 
believed she, bad ebiinocd her sex. 'riio Lady 
HibelHeda, as she is called by the ebronielers, died 
111 920, when Kdivard succeeded to her aiilhority 
in iVlercm, and iiroseeiiled her ]ibin ol'seeuriii!’ the 
comitiv by forlilicd woiks. He was active and 


snecessful; he took most of the Danish towns be¬ 
tween the Thames and tlie Humlier, and forced 
tin- rest of the Danelaub that lay north of the Ilimi- 
bir to ackiiowledifc bis su|)remin'v. The Welsh, 
the Scots, the inliabiliuits ol .Strathclyde and ('uin- 
bna (who still fonre as a scjiaralc )icoplc), and 
the men of (lidloway, arc said to bine done limi 
boina^e, and to liave aiccjited him astln ir “ father, 
loid, and |irotr<'tnr.” 


.'\i'iir,i.sT.rM'. A.I). 92.'). Jvdward’s doninnon 
far exceeded in extent that of bis lather .Allied ; 
but Ills son Atbelstime, who succeeded liim in 92.'), 
esiulilnlied a more brilbinit throne, and made a still 
nearer a|iproaeb to the. sovercit;nl\ ol all Lm;laiid. 
Bv war and |iolicv be reduced nearly all Wales to an 
inotl'eiisive trani|uilbly, il not to vassiila.ie. A tri¬ 
bute was certainly paid ilnriiiL; a jiart ol the reii;ii, 
and toaetber with titold and silvei', and beeves, the 
Welsh were bonnd to send their best bounds and 
liiiwks to till' (’(inrt of Atbelsfaoc. lie next turned 
Ins arms airiunst the old tribes of Cornwall, who 
were still turbulent, and imjialient of the Saxon 
yoke. He drove them from Devonshire, where 
they bad atcain made encroachments, and reduced 
them to obedience and good oriler beyond the 
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In 9.'n be was assailed by a more powerful eon- 
I'e.deraey ibini bad ever been formed against a .SiiMin 
king. Olave, or Anlaf, a Danish prince, wlio bad 
already been settled in Northumbria, but who bad 
lately taken Dublin, and made eimsiderable eon- 
i|iiesls In Ireland, sailed up the Ilnmber witli 620 
ships ; Ilia friend and ally, Constantine, king of 
the Scots, the jieiplc of Sfralbelydc and Cmnlirla, 
and tin- iiorlbern VVelsb, were all tp) in arms' imd 
rcitdy to join him. Yet this coalition, formidable 
as it w iis, was utterly destroyed on the bloody held 
of Bnmnaburgb,* wlicre Atbelstane gamed one of 
the most s])lendid o( vietcriea, and wbcTC five 
Danish/((m/5 and seven carls fell. Anlaf escaped 
with a wrelcliod fragment of his forces to Ireland ; 
Constantine, bemoaning the loss of his fair-haired 
son, w'ho bad also jicrished at Brunnaburgb, fed 
to the billy country noitb of the Friths. After 
this great victoify, none seem to hkve dared 


• • SupfioBed by some to be Burn in the «oulh of Llncolnahire, by 
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again to raise arms against Athcletanc in any part 
of'tlie island. 

It a|)pcHrs to Itave l)ccn from this limo that 
Allielstanc laid aside the modest and limited title 
Ilf Ins predeeeBsiirs, and nssnined that of “ King of 
the Anglo-Sa.vona,” or “ King of the Knghsh”— 
titles which had been given to several iil them in 
the letters of the Roman popes and hishoji^, hnt 
had never tdl now been used by the sovereigns 
themselves. llis father, and his grandfather 
Alfred, had siiniily styled themselves kings of 
Wessev. or of the West Saxons. 

Uiiiler Allielstaiie, tlie linglish eonrt was po¬ 
lished to a eonsideralile degree, and lieeamc the 
chosen lesiilenee or asylnni of seeeral I'oreign 


lirinces. Harold, the king of Norwav, entnisted 
Ids son. Ilaeo to the care and Unlmn ol die en¬ 
lightened Athelstane; and this son, hv ihe aid of 
I'higlimd, uftenvimls snceeeded lo the Nnrweiiian 
throne, on which he distingnisheil Innisell' a.-’a 
legislator. Liaiis d’Oiitrenier, tlie I’reneli king, 
took Kfnge in Ijondon liefore he seemed the throne g 
and even the Celt'e princes of Apnnnea, nr liiit- 
(*any, when exiielled their states hv the Norljinien 
nr Nornnins, fled to the eonrt of Athelsffnie, in pre- 
fercncc to all others. He liestowed Ins sisters in 
marriage on the liist sovereigns of those times, and, 
alliigetlicr, he onjnyed a degree nf res|iei'(, and 
exercised an influence on the general |ni|nies nf 
Enrojic, that were not surpassed by anv living 
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sovproicn.* A liorrid suspicioti of guilt—the 
crniu' of nuivderiog his own Imrthcr Filwin—has 
heen cast upon liitii; Vait this is seaicely ju'ovod by 
any coti iiiporarv ovideuce, and his conduct ns a 
hlivcrcign seems almost ineiiroachablc. He re¬ 
vised the laus, ])iomuli:iited some, new and good 
ones, made a provision foi the poor and helpless, 
and encouraged the study of Ictlers hv earnest re- 
comniendations and hy his own example. LilvC 
his grandfa'dier Alfred, he. wua exeeedmely fond 
of the Bihle, and jiromoled the translation of it 
into the s|ioken language, of the ])Cople. The life 
of this king was, in the words of William of 
'Mahushurv, “ in time, little—m deeds great.” 
Had ik heen prolonged, he might possdily have 
eonsohdaled Ins jiowei, and averted tliose tempests 
from the north winch soon again desolali'd Kng- 
laiid. He died A.n 940, heing only in Ins forty- 
seventh year, and was buried in the alihoy of 
hlalmsimrv. 

I'Idmimi the Athelnig, his brother, who was not 
rpiite eighteen years old, sneeeeded to the throne. 
Ill him tile faniilv virtue of eouiage knew no hleinish 
or deerease, and he sliowcil a determined taste for 
eleganee and im|irovement, wliieli ohtamed for him 
the iiaine of “the Alagmficcnthut his reign was 
troubled from the hegiiiniiig, and he was out off iii 
Ins prime hy the hand of an assassin. He had 
scarcely ascended the throne when the Danes of 
Norllmmhna recalled from Ireland Aiilaf, the old 
opponent of Allielstaiie. at Briimialmrgh. The 
Danish ]irmce came m force, imd the result of a 
war was, that Eilmund was idiliged to resign to 
him, m separate sovereignty, the whole of the is¬ 
land iiortli of Watlnig-street. But Anlaf did not 
enjoy these advantages maiiv months; and when he 
died, I'idimmd repossessed himself of all the ter¬ 
ritory he laid ceded. During his troubles the 
people of Cuiiiliriii, who had sulimitted to Athel- 
slaiie, broke out in rehellioii. lie marched against 
them 111 940, expelled their king, Dunmail, and 
gave the country as a fief to Malcolm of Scotland, 
whom he at the same lime hound to defend the 
north of the island against Danish and other in- 
vailers. The two sons of Dunmail, whom he took 
prisoiii'rs, he liarharonsly deprived of their eves. 
Such iiliomiiiahle operations, together with the am- 
jiutatmg of limbs, cutting olf of tongues uiid noses 
of eiqilive ]iriuces, had become common on the con¬ 
tinent ; hut, hitherto, had very rarely disgraced the 
Aiiglo-Sa.xoiis. Edmund did not long survive the 
yierpetration of this atrocity. On the festival of 
St. Angustm, 'm the same year, as he w'as carousing 
with his niihles tmd officers, Ins eye, fell nyioii a 
haiiishcd rpbher, named Leof, who had dared to 
mingle with the company. The royal cnp-he,Rrer 
or (lapifrr ordered him to withdraw. The robber 
rcfnsi'd. Iiieeiised at his insolence, mid heated by 
wine, Edmund started from his seat, and, seizing 
liim hy his long hair, tried to throw him to the 

* Amnui; tlu* (•••'■tly presents si-nt to AtlipUtiinf* by foreii'n aove- 
rpif'iin, wii« one from tlie KHik' ofNorway, ■* of a j^ootUy ship of tine 
woikmanship, with gilt stern and purple sails, furnished roundabout 
the deck within with a row of gilt pavises (or sbields).’’ 


ground. Leof had a dagger hid under his cloak, 
and in the scuffle he stabbed the king in a vital 
]iart. The desperate villain was cut to pieces by 
Edmund’s servants, but not before he had slain and 
hurl divers of them. The body of the king was in¬ 
terred in Glastonbury Abbey, where Dunstaii, who 
was soon to occupy a wider scene, was then Abbot. 

Ewikd (946), who succeeded his brother Eid- 
nnmd, was another son of Edward tlic Elder, and 
gnmdsun of Alfred. He was not twenty-three 
years old, hut a loathsome disease hud brought on 
a ^uemuture old age. He. was afflicted with a con¬ 
stant cough,—he lost his teeth and hair,—ami he 
was so weak ill his lower extremities that he was 
niek-iiamcd “ Edredus debihs jiedibus ” (Edred 
weak 111 tlic feet), Aeeiirdiiig to some aulliurities, 
his mind was as feeble as his body, and the vigour 
that marked his reigii sprung from the energy of 
Duiistan, the abbot of Glastoiihury, who now began 
to figure us a statesman, and of Tovkelul, unother 
ehurelmiaii, who was Clumeelliir of the kingdom. 
Other writers, however, ullirm that Edre.d’s weak 
and )miiv body did not kfleet his mmd, which was 
resolute niid vigorihis, ami such as hecame a gruiid- 
soii of Alfred. Though, in common with the other 
states of the north, the Danes of Northumbria had 
sworn fealty to Edred at Tadwine’s Clilf, they rose 
soon alter his accession, and being joined hy line 
and other |irinces and jiirates from Denmark, Nor¬ 
way, Ireland, the Orknevs, and the Hebrides 
(where the sea-kmgs had established themselves), 
they once more tried the fortune of war with the 
Saxons. The operations of Edred’s armies, thougli 
disgraced by cruelty and the devastation of the 
land, were marked with exceeding vigour and 
activity, and, after two or three most obstinate and 
sanguinary battles, they were crowned with success. 
The Danes in England, Immhled, and apparently 
crushed, were condemned to ]iay a heavy jiecuniary 
fine ; Northumbria was incorporated with the rest 
of the kingdom much more com])letely than it had 
hitherto been, the royal title was abolished, and 
the administration ])ut into the hands of an earl 
aiipointed hv the king. Even the victorious Athel- 
staiic had left the title of king or stih-king to the 
Danish rulers of Northumbria ; and it is assumed 
that the constant rebellions of those rulers were 
principally excited by their anxious wish to throw 
off the allegiance due to the English crown. We 
believe, however, there was a jiowcrful excitement 
from without. Tlie sea-kings still roamed’the 
ocean in search of plunder or settlements; many 
princes or chiefs in Denmark and Norway claimed 
kindred with those who had made comiuests and 
obtained kingdoms in England, and whenever an 
o))portunity offered they pretended to those pos¬ 
sessions hy an indefeasible, hereditary right. Such 
a right might not be recognised by the Anglo- 
Saxons, but it would pass unquestioned among the 
Scandinavian rovers, who would profit by its being 
enforced. The n^mes of a whole aerids of these 
Danish pretenders may probably be found in the 
mythical historians,—in the more than half fabulous 
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Edda and Sagas of the nortli,—but we are not 
aware tliat the discovery of them would cast any 
very imjrortant light on our annals. 

Kdred died soon after the reduction of Northum¬ 
bria, and, leaving no children, was succeeded by the 
son of his brother and predecessor on the throne. 

Edwy was a boy of fifteen when he began his 
troublous reign (a.I). 955). One of the-first acts 
of his government seems to have been the appoint¬ 
ment of his brother Edgar (whom the monks sunn 
jdayetl off against him) to be sub-regulus or vassal- 
king of a jmrt of England,* most jirobably of the 
old kingdom of Mercia, where he was to acknow¬ 
ledge Edwy’s supremacy. As the Northumbrians 
remained in subjection, and us the Danes generally 
seem to have ceased from troubling tlie liuul, lie 
might have eiijoved a traiitpiil reign hut for some 
irregularities of his own, and his cpiarrels with a 
body more powerful then tliaii warriors and sea- 
kiiius, and wlio fought with a weapon more deadly 
than the sw'ord. 

VVe now reach an interesting part of our history, 
wliieh, after passing current for many ages, has 
heen fiercely disputed by some recent writers, whose 
main eonrse of artrununit is wiaikciied by the 
glaring fact, that in shifting all the blame from 
j)un-taii to Etlwy, they had party or sectarian iinr- 
jio.ses to serve. For ourselves, who are jierfeetly 
impartial hetwieii a king and a monk, we think the 
old narrative has been disturheil without rendering 
anv set vice to historical tnitli; and that this is 
proved to he the case, almost to a denioiistratioii, 
by a learned and acute writer who has sdted tlie 
whole (piestioii.t Jake nearly every other jiart of 
the Saxon history, the story of Edwy and Elgiva is 
certiimly involved in some dilllculties or ohscurities. 
Avoiding discussion and disputations, we will 
liriellv state the lacts as they seem to us best esta¬ 
blished. 

Edwy, who w'lis gay, handsome, thoughtless, and 
very young, became eiiamonrcd of Elgiva, a young 
lady of rank, and married her although she was 
related to him in a degree willnii which the ca¬ 
nonical laws forbade such unions. She was pro¬ 
bably liis first or second cousin, and we need not go 
nearer, as such marriages are still illegal in Ca¬ 
tholic countries without the expioss dispensation of 
the Pope. Her mother Ethelgiva lived with her 
at the court of Edw'y, and seems to have been a 
person of good repute, for, uniler the honourable 
desigiiatioii of the. “ king’s wife’s mother,” she 
attested an agreement between St. Ethelwold and 
the Bishop of Wells, to which three other bishojis 
were subscribing witnesses. We are entitled to 
assume that had there been, anything mure than a 

• “This fart, which is ofsomc imiK»rUncp, i^ limkril, like many 
other of a simllnr drarription, not by histounns, but by ii 

clmrler Tlio docunteQt, however, docs not designnle the locality of 
the doininions assigned to Edgar.” I’algrave, H ist Kiig. rhap xu. 
We follow this learned investigntor in suijposiiig it was Merria. _ 

^ See aitu'lo on Linpird's “ AnluioiUcs of tlir Anglo Saxon 
rhurch.” in Edinburgh Heview, vol xxv. pp :U<>—354; and aiticic 
on LingardT “ History of Kngland,” in llie same work, kol. xhi. 
pp. 1—31. lioih ihcse Reviews are nckmjwlcdgod to be by Jolin 
Allen, Ksq., in hii '* I.ietter to Francis JelTroy, Esq.* In icply to 
Dr. Lioga^d'a Vuidicatiou*'’ @to. Luu. mil?* 
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slight infringement of ch\irch-l;iw in tlic marringc 
of Pllgiv.a, or liad she and her nudher l)i’cii tlie 
de])ravcd churaclcrs sonic writeis have rejiic'-ontcd 
them, such personages as saints and bishops, and 
most orLluidox ehurchineii, would not he found fi\'- 
([uentiug the court where both the l.idies lived m 
pie-cininencc and liunour. J)unstan and his pativ, 
however, must sTirely have ha<l oLIku- juovoca- 
tfljiis tlian the irreguhuity of tlie niarriage, or 
the ihonghtlessness of Kdwy in qiiithn;* llieir eoin- 
]mny, wlien they proceeded to the insolent ex¬ 
tremities we aie now to relate!. On tlie dav of ihe 
king’s coionatiou the cliiof nobles and cleigy wcic 
liidden to a least, wliero tliey sate long eiuousiiig, 
dee]i in tlieir cups, which they were too nuicli 
aecustonu’d to do.*" The sluinaeli of (he voulhliil 
king may have heen nicapahle ol sueli ])otaliuiis,— 
his taste may Imve been nwolted liy such coaiNe 
excesses ; lie was still passionately enamoured ol' 
Ills heantiful hnde, and, sti'ahng horn the hanipiet- 
inu hall, he wdlhdrew with her and her inolher to 
an inner aparlnient of the ])alace. I lis abscnei; was 
re.muiked by Odo, i)ie Archhisho]) of Canterhuiv, a 
Dane by birth,f a harsh, nmhilioiis man, who may 
he more than suspeeled of having ]da)ed talse witli 
Edw'v’s father, King lidimuKl, when engaged in 
the NorUiumbrian trmd>les, and obliged to lenouiiee 
half the island ti) Anlaf. C):lo was juohahly ( x- 
usjievated hmiself, and jK'iceiving dial the com¬ 
pany were displeased at die kinc's leaving iIkiii, 
he oideied some ])ersoiis to go and iiring hiiii hack 
to partake of the gcauial eoiivisialiU. d'he in- 
divuluals a<ldresse(l seem to ha\(‘ (k'elined the 
ollice from motives ot resjicct and deeencx, hut 
Dunstan, the friend of Odo, feeling no sneli scru¬ 
ples, riislied to the iniuT apartment, dragged the 
young king from the side of his wile, and thnist 
him hack into the haiKjueling-ltall hv main force. 
Snell an outrage,—such a Immilialion in tlie face 
of his usseinhlcd sidijecLs,—must liavc jiasscd 
Kdwy’s endurance. Nor was this all die wrong. 
Willie in the chamber Dunstan addressed the 
queen and her motlier in Uie most brutal language, 
and threatened the latter with infamy and the 
gallows. 'Die king had a ready rod wheu-wnth to 
scourge the monk. Dunstan, among other oHiees, 
filled that of treasurer to Kdred, the jirecedmg 
sovereign, and Kihvy had all along sus])ecte<l him 
of liaving heen guilty of jieculation in his eliarge. 
If Edwy had ever whisjiered these suspicions,— 
and from Ids youth, im]irudencc, and hastiness of 
temper, he luid ])rohahly done so often,—this alone 
would account for Dunstan’s iie. "However this 
may be, the hcry Abbot of Glastonhurv, wiio re¬ 
turned from the festival to his ahhev^ was now 
questioned toucldngthe moneys: his jUMjicrty was 
80 (juest.ered, his court places were taken Irom him, 
the monks w!^ professed eelihacy were diiven out, 
kml his monastery was given to the secular clergy, 
who still insisted on having wives like other men; 

* “ Quibns AnffU iiiniis simt .V'i'jut'ti.” W .illm^fortl. 

Hti WUB the BOD of dhu of the cliicftuins who hail iinailL-d 
lau(L 
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mu! fmullv a smiteiice of banishmout, was hurled at 
Dunstuu. lie lied for the luuiiastery of St. looter’s 
III Ghent, but was hcarccly three miles Iroiu the 
shore, on his way to Flanders, when messengers 
raiche.d it,—despatched by Edwy or his mother- 
in-law,—aiul who, it IS said, hud onlers to put out 
Ins ('yes if they caught linn in this country. 

Ih'loK' this (‘\treme rupture LXlvvy laid jirobalily 
meddled wilh foe then stormy politics of tin 
cliuieit, or dielrayed an inclination to favour the 
secular eh'igvin opposition to the monks; and this 
again would, and of itself, suflice to account for 
Dunslairs uiitragi'ons behaviour at the eoionalion 
feast. Alter Dunstau’s fliglit the king cerlaiiilv 
made himself the ])roteetor of the marned 
clerks;” fiu, exiielliiig lliosewho [irofessed celi¬ 
bacy, he )ml the otlu'is in jiossession, not only of 
Glastonburv and Malinsluu\, Imt of several oliu'r 
abbeys, which li(‘ thus made (to s]ieak the lan¬ 
guage of Dunslan's adiiercnts and bueeessors) 
^lyes for canons.” In so doing Edwy, tatallv for 
hini.self, ('s))ous<‘d the weaker ])aitv, and still further 
cxa^jiyraled Odo, the Arehbisho]) of Caiiterlmrv, 
who enti'rrained the same views in stale matters 
and ehureh diseiphne as his liieiid Dunstau. 

The disputes of tliese cliurcliinen of tin* tenth 
century, together wilU t!u' extiaoidinarv chaiaeti'r 
of Dunstau, will lie noticed more at li'iigth m llie 
Chapter of Ixeligioiis llisloiN, lleie we have 
onlv mdieated a lew featiiris to reiah'r intelligible 
the story, to the tiagieal eouelusioii of wliieb we 
must now basleii. .shortly aftei the depailurc of 
J)unslaii, a general rising of the pei)]>le, msiigated 
hv Odo, took place m Norlliumhria (the leader 
will liear m mind that llie Arehhishop was u 
Dane), and a eorre^jionihng movement following 
under (he same iiitlueiiee or holy sanetion in 
Meieia, it was deleimmed to set one liruthcr in 
iiostih; array agaiiisi the other ; and, in brief time, 
Fldgar was declared m<lependeiit sovereign of the 
w'hoh' of the island north of tlie Tliames ! Duii- 
stiin llieii returned in trunnpli from Ins hrud exile, 
W'hu'h liad scarcely lasted a \ear. 

liuL whiU^ these evi'iiis were in jirogress, and 
liefore tiiey were completed, the young soul of 
Idlwy was racked by an angniish more acute than 
mi\ that could Ik' caused by the loss of tciritoiv and 
empire. Some kniglits and ainual retainers of the 
implaeahlc Archbishop tore his lu^autilul wife 
Jdg'ixa tiom one of Ins residences, branded her in 
tile fact' ^}■l{h a red-hot iron to destroy her beauty, 
and then Imrned lu'r to the coast, wiicuec she. was 
trans]M)ried to” lieland, ])rol)ahl\ as a slave. Her 
melaiielmly tale, iier higli Imtii, griicefuliiess, and 
youth (for,she seems to have l i'cn now not more 
than sixlei'ii or si'ventcen \<'ars old), prolmhly 
gamed her frieiidH among a kind-hearted people. 
She was cured of tlie cruel wounds diflicted; lier 
siau's were ohliterateil, and, as radiant in beauty as^ 
ever, she wtis allo^ved (and no doubt insisted) to 
return to Ivngland It is not clear whether I'dgiva 
liad acluiiMy joined her Inisliand or was tlvingto 
Ins embraces when slic was seized near Gloucester; 
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but all the early accounts agree in stating that she 
was thcTo barbarously mangled and hamstrung, 
and exjiired a few' days alter in gical tortme. 
geuerully received statement is, that the pcit>ctra- 
tors of this atrocious deed were aimed retainers of 
the Archbishop Odo; otliers, hovvever, aic of 
opinion that the young (picen fell mio the hands of 
tlu‘ Mcrciuns, wliowirc in uisuiiection against lier 
liushand, andtliat in ncillu'r case was the execution 
ordered either by Odo oi Dunstau. llovvcvci tins 
may he, the deed was undemuhU done hy the 
ailherents of those ehuiehineii (for the Mercians 
were armed in tlieii ipiaiiel), and piaised as an act 
of iidlcxdilc virtue h\ theiv cneomiasls. ’I'he pallia¬ 
tion set up liy a recent lustoi laii, who cannot deny 
the liiel of’ tlu* iuiinsh iiigiiig, that such a mode of 
pumslniient, ‘‘though einel, was not unusual in 
that age,” leaves die (|ueslioii ot ju>tiee and law 
untouched, and seems to us lu lie e(meeived m the 
spuit of an m(|Uisitor ol' the woist ages, Edwy 
(lid not long survive his wife : he died m the t 1- 
lowmg ycai (1)58), when he could not have been 
more tlian eighteen oi nmelev'u \eais old. Ilts 
death is geneiallv attnliuled to griel and a hiokcn 
heait, but it is jiisj as pmhahle dial lu' was assas¬ 
sinated hy Ills enemies.'^ Fiom the eoiiKlmess of 
Ins jiersou, !u'was g(‘uerall\ eiiUed Ldw \ (he Fair. 

Edo.vr (1).5H-L)), Ills lu'odier, wlio had been jiuL 
l(jrward against Inm m his lilc-inm', imw sne- 
cceded to all Ins dignities. As a h.<v ol ftlleeii, he 
etjuld exercise, little milhorilv : iu‘ was long a 
passive instrument in the hands ol Dunstau and 
his ])arty, who iisi'd ilinr power m estahlislimg 
tlic'ir cause, in enttaa oig thi' ei lihacy oi the elergv, 
and III driving out, by mam foiee, iioni all uhlxys, 
monasteries, eathedi.ds, elmiehes, and chantries, 
all such married eleigvmen as would not separate 
from their wivi's. At the same linu', it eamiol he 
denied that Diinstan and the monks ruled the 
kingdom with vigour and success, and cousuli- 
latcd the detaelu'd slab's mti) c.)mpaelei integrity 
and imioii than had (‘ver hec'ii known hefoie. 
Several causes lavoured tins jiroeess. Among 
others, Edgar, who had hei'ii hioughl u]) among 
the Danes of East Anglia and Norilmmhria, was 
endeared to that peojile, who, m eoiisecjuenee, 
allowed liim to w'eaken their states hy dividing 
them into several separate eaildoms or govern¬ 
ments, and to make other innovations, which they 
woulil have resented under any of Ins ])redece8sora 
with arms in their hand,-. ilis Heel was also 
wnsely increased to the mnnher ol 31)0 sail ; and 
tliese bJiips were so well disjaiscd, and poweiful 
squadrons k(‘pt so eon-iautlv m motion, that the 
sea-kings were kept iij cheek on their own ele¬ 
ment, and prevented tnjiii landing and troubling 
the (’ouiitry. At the same time, tutored hy the in¬ 
defatigable Diinstnn, wlio booh wois made, or rather 
who soon made himself, Archbishop of Canterbury, 
the king accustomed himself to visit in })ei>ou every 

• An old MS. iti itie I.ilir.ivy sny? pxjdtcitly. ‘‘ in )>nj{o 

(iloCPBln-iisi itilLTfocliiB luit.” Another <.1<1 MS ijiiotcil by Mr. 
Sharon 1 nrnci sax«, '• mivt'ru niuito rX8[jii avit bi;t tlii'i would 
upjdy as woll (or bcUer) lo dtalh by (jnel us to deatli by the dogger. 
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pin t of Ills doTnluions amiually. In tlic luiid jiro- 
i’n“ss{“s lu' ^\as utlciuL'd by t1i(‘ ]>rnnalf or l>y 
iniiiistoi's of DmistanV npjioiiiliii” ; uml 
as lie went from Wessex to Mercia, from Mercia 
to Norllmmlirm, eouiU of juslice weie lield iu the 
dilU-reul eoiuilii's, midienc(‘s and leasts were ^iven, 
a|t])ealH were lientd, and Kdaur cidtnated the ae- 
(|miintanc.e ol all the noliles and princijial men of the 
kinudom. Tilt' neiL’lihonrint; jiriiices—liis vassals 
or ailin'^—ol’ \\ aU s, Cumbria, and Scolland, were 
aweil into r("']i<.ct or oliedienee, ami on several 
occasions si'cin to lm\e bowe<l Indoie Ins ihrontn 
When lie held his comt at Chester, and Iiad one 
(lav a wish to Msit tlie jnonasKTV of St. .lohnV, on 
th(“ liter J)(‘e, eit^lit crowm'd kines (so j;o(\s the 
still \) [died the oars of Ins hari^t' while lie guideil 
llu' helm. Tlies(‘ sovereiitn-barticmeu are said to 
hate Ix'cii, Keinu'th, km^- of Scotland, Malcolm, 
111;' son, kniLt of (hmdn ia, Macicns tia' Dane, kin^ 
ol Anelescv, the isle of Man, and the Uchndes, 
tlie ls(‘oil)>li kines ol (bdloway and “ Weslmeie,” 
and the ihrti' VWdsh kim^s of Dvnwall, Sd’ertlt, 
and Ivlwail 

Ldi^ar ('('I'iainK l)oie |iroiidei' and more sonndinit 
hth‘s than anv of his ^►le(leccssols. I \v was styled 
JbisilcU', or IhiiiK ior, of Alhion, Kni^ of tlie Lnu,'- 
bsli, and of all the nations and islands around.* 
lie ohlained the more lamomabh^ ej>ilhe!. of the 
lteac(‘al'l{‘, or I’acil'ie ; lor, luekiU, during' Ins 
whole n'lLiii, Ins kiii^doin was not Ironlded liv a 
siiiuU' wii]-. He eoiniimli'd a tribute he. naeived 
boiii a jiarl oi the wliole of Wales, mto 300 
woKes’ beads anniiallv, in older to I'Xtirpate thost* 
ia\enous animals; and, aeeordin <4 toWdliam of 
Malmsbur\, this trilaili' eeased in tlie f'tairih year, 
toi want o! Wolves to kill. The emrenev had 
b(M'n so dmnnmhed in wei^'lit by tile fraudtdenl 
piaetiee of clijumej, llial l!u' aelual value was far 
inidior to (he lioininal. He theiefoie lelbimetl 
the colna^e, and had new coins is.-ued all (tver the 
kin^-doin. Thoimh Ldtiar was now m mature 
manJiood, tlu're is pretty i;'ood (w idiaiet* to sliow 
that lliese measui'(‘s, with othiTs, ^i-nerallv of a 
liemdicnd naluri', were smjeested and canual into 
(■neet liy Dunstan, wdio, most indidntablv, had Ins 
f\dl shaie m llu' lu'xt o])i‘rations which are men¬ 
tioned with e-])ecial laud and triumph bv tlie 
monkish writers, lie made marneil priests so 
scarce or so limul, that their faces were nowliere to 
h(' seen ; and he founded or restorial no fewer than 
tifl\Mnonasleri('s wdiieh weri' all suhp'Cfed to the 
rli^id ndt's of the Benedictine order. It is curious 
that th(‘ inoidm, wlio had a dehl of {gratitude to 
])ay, and who, in tlieir smnmarv of Ins wliole eha- 
raet<‘r, indeed, uphold Hd^^ir tis a godly, virtuous 
])rinee, should liiive recorded actions whicli ]>rove 
him to have been one of the most viciously proHi^oitc 
of the Savon kings. Tlie court of tins jiromoter of 
celibacy and chastity swarmed at all times with oon- 

* “ Mr Turner. “ can more slron^'ty IM- 

truCa v.niii\ lliaii liiv ^loinjiauB aliil tith*' winch In* iiKsumcs 

111 liM ih.iin*i«.. ’I'li<-y soructmies oiii to iho Icunlh ol lillocii oi 
el^lilocii hiic'., lion iltlli'icijr, Irom All'U'd’-i ” ilgo ooculcnluliuni 
ii^ttxouuni An^lu-Sux. 


euhincs, some of whom were ohlained iu the most 
violent or llagitious manner. To pass over less 
HUlhentic cases, in an early ])arl of his reign, dnnng 
tlie. life <jf his hrst wife, he carried oil' fnun the mo¬ 
nastery of Wdton a bi'antiful voung hidv <>f m)14e 
birth, named Wulfrcda, who w'-as (‘ithei a juolessed 
mm, or receiving lu v (‘dueution umU'r the sacred 
covering of tlie vt^l. It has keen said that Dunstan 
llore iiiterfcTod with a eonragi* wliu’h absolves Inm 
trom the cliarge of reserving Ins r(‘prn'#f’s idi 'tlinst; 
who stood like tlu' unforlnuatc Ld\\\ in the jiosi- 
tion of ('lu iiiies. But what was llu‘ ainnunl of ins 
interference in this extreme case, wlieie tlu' sanc¬ 
tity of th(‘ cloister itst lf was violated ? Heeon- 
demned (lie king to lav asid(‘ an emph, inconve- 
nu'nl haiihle nol to wear Ins crown on his li('ad 
for seven \ears,—and to a jienanee ol fasliin:, winch 
was probabK tn good part jicrfoinuM) by deputy. 
This was not the measure ol pumshmeul that was 
meted out to Kdwy ; and, lov all llinl we can learn 
to the contrary, Ivdgav was allowed to lelain Wul¬ 
frcda as Ins mistress! On another oecasien, w lien 
the guest of one of his nobles at Andovei, lie 
ordered tliat the tair and lionouralde daughter of 
his host should lie sent to his bed. The \»umg 
lady’s mother aitfully substituted a han<Lome 
slave, or bervanl; and this menial was addi-d to 
Ids harem, oi taken to comi, where, according to 
William of Mulmsbnry, she enjoyed his e.vcccd- 
mg great favour until he laa'anu' enamoured of 
k'dfnda, Ills second /(lufiil Mile Romantic as 
ai(' Us incidents, the story of Ins marriage with the 
exi'crahle Llfrida rests on about as eood authority 
as we eim find for any of tlie events ol the time. 
The fame of this young lady’s biauU leachcd the 
ears of lydgar, (wer lmngi\ ol sucli rejtorts. To 
aset'itum wliethcr her eharins weu“ nol e.vagge- 
r<Ued, tlie roud veluptn.n v despafelied Allielwold, 
Ills fiivonrile cumnc], to i1h‘ distant caslle of iier 
fatliei, Oidgai, ('ail of Devoushne, with yvlioin 
slie lesided. Athelwold l)e(‘am(‘ himsi'lf ena¬ 
moured of the heantv, yvedded her, and tlu'ii re- 
pieseiited lu r to the king as being rich, indeed, 
luit not othenvisc commendable Ldgar snspi'cted, 
or yva> told, tin* leal Irulli. He insisted on paying 
her a visit The unlueky husband was allosved to 
])vecede him, that be might pul his house m order; 
imi he fmU'd in his real ohject, whieli yyas to ol>- 
taiii his yyile’s forgiveness for liaying ste])]ie(l 
lieiwei'u her and a llimne, and lo^ induce her to 
disguise or eonecal the hrdlianc'y of her charms 
hv homclv altiH' and rustic demeanour. Tlu' visit 
was made; ihi' king was capfivalP'd, as slie in- 
l('nded lie slioiddTe. Soon after Athelwold w'as 
found murdered in a yvood, and Ivlgarquarried Ins 
widow. T’lns union, begun m ernne, led to the 
hnil murder of Kdgar’s ehh^st son ; and under tlu^ 
imbecile Etlwlrcd, the only son in* had by Jdfnda, 
*thc glorv of the liousc of Alfred was eelipsi'd lor 
ever. He himself did not s^rviye ihe maiiiam' 
more than six or seven years, wIk'ii he dad at the 
early age of thirty-two, and yyas buutd in the 
abbey of Glustoubury, which he hud made magni- 
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ficeiit l)y vast outlays of money and donations of 
land. 

Kdwari), commonly called llie Martyr, who 
succeeded a.d. 975, was Edf^ar’s sou liy Ins first 
marriage. Like all the kings since Athclstanc, he 
was a mere boy at his accession, being not more 
tliaii fourteen or fifteen years old. Ills rights were 
dis)iuted, in favour of her own son, Ktlielred, wlio 
was only six years old, by the ambitious and re- 
morselcbs Llflida, who boldly maintained that 
Edward, tliough the cider brother, and named king 
in his fathiir’B will, was excluded hy the illegiti¬ 
macy of his birth. The legitimacy of several of 
the Saxon jirnices who had worn the crown was 
more than doubtful; but in the case of Edward 
the challenge seems to have been uiifoimded. The' 
cause of Edward and his half-brother was decided 
on far dilferent grounds. As soon as Edgar w'as 
dead the church war w as renewed, and Duiistan, 
after a long and unopposed triumph, was compelled 


once more to descend to the arena with Ills old 
opponents the “ married clerks,” or secular clergy, 
who again showed themselves in force in many 
parts ol tlie kingduiii, and claimed tlie abbeys and 
cluiielies of which they had been dispossessed. 
The iiulik's and the governors of provinces chose 
diil'erent sides. Ali'ere, the ])owerful eolderman of 
Mercia, declared for the secular clergy, and drove 
the monks from every part of Ids e.xtcnsive domi¬ 
nions ; Alvvyn of East Anglia, on the contrary, 
stood hy Dnnstan and the monks, and chased the 
seculars. Elfrida, no (loubt because Dunstan and 
his friends had got jiosscssion of Edward, gave the 
weiglit of her son Ethelred’s name and herself to 
the party of Alfere and th^ seculars, whicli soon 
jiroved again to be the weaker of the two factions. 
Had it been the stronger, Ethelred would have 
been crowned; as, it turned out, Dunktan was 
enabled to place Edward upon the throne. But 
the animosities of two religious parties were not to 
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be reconciled by tbe decisions of niitioiial or 
cburch councils, by disputiitiuns, or even by mi¬ 
racles ; nor was the ambition of the j)erfidious 
Elfrida to be cured by a single reverse. Slic con¬ 
tinued her intrigues with the secular party; she 
united herself more closely than ever with Alfere, 
the eolderrniiu of Mercia; and soon saw herself at 
the head of a powerful confederacy of nobles, who 
were resolved her son should reign, and Dunstan 
be deprived of that immense jiower he had so long 
held. But not even this resohitioii would jirepare 
ns for the .liorrible catastrophe that followed. 
Ahont three years after his accession, as Edward 
was hunting one day in Dorsetshire, he (pnited his 
com]iaiiy and attendants to visit liis half-lirother, 
lOthelred, who was living with his inotlier, hard 
bv, ill Corfe Castle. Elfrida came forth with lier 
son to meet him at the outer gate: she hade liiiii 
welcome with a sniihng face, and invilcd him (o 
dismount; hut the young king, with thanks, de¬ 
clined, fearing he should be missed by his coiiipanv, 
and craved only a cup of wine, which he might 
drink m his saddle to her and his hrother, and so 
he gone. The wine, was brought,- iiiiil as Kilwaril 
was carrying the eup to hi« lips one of Elfndu's 
attendants stahhed him in the hack. The wounded 
king ])ut spurs to his horse, hut soon fainting fruin 
loss of blood, he fell out of the saddle, and w as 
dragged by one foot m the stirruji through woods, 
and nigged ways niilil he was dead. His hut ton 
negligent companions in the cimse traced him hv 
his hlood, and at last found his disfigured corpse, 
which tliOY burned, and then buried the. ashes of it 
at Wareham without any iioiiip or regal ceremonies. 
“ No worse deed than this,” says the Saxon ehrn- 
liicle, ” had been commiUed among tlie people of 
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the Angles since they first came to the land of 
Britain. ” 

It is lielieved that Alfere, the. eolderman of 
Alereia, with other nohles ojipose.d to Dunstan and 
the monks, was engaged w ith the queen-dowager 
in a ])lot to assassinate Edward, 1ml that Elfrida 
impatiently seiziiii: an tmlnoked-for opportunity, took, 
the bloody cxeciition iiistaiillv ayd wliolly njion 
fierself. The hoy EniKLitKO, who was nyt ten 
tears old, had no part in the guilt whiMi gave him 
a erow n, though that crow n eertainly sate upon him 
like a enrse. It is related of him that he dearly 
loved his ImIf-hTiither Edward, and wcjil his death, 
for whifh Ins virago mother, seizing a laige torch 
at haiiil, heat hiiii with it until ho was almost dead 
liinnell. Siieh, howe\(r, was the jiopular oiluiin 
that fell both on son and mother, that an attempt 
was iiiaile to exehule him from the throne hv 
snlistiliiliiicr Edgilha, Edgar’s natural daughter hv 
the lail\ he had stolen from the nniineryof Wilton. 
This Eilyitha was heiself at the time a |)rofesseil 
mill 111 the saiiie iiionasterv irom which her mother 
had hei-ii tom; and it is said that noriiing but her 
tiiiiidilv, and the iln-ad iiepired by her brother 
I-ahMird’s iminler, aial her linn refusal to cxehange 
the Iramiiiilhtv of the cell for the dangers of the 
tluoiie, prevented Dunstan fioin eausing her to he 
]iroelaimed (^iieeii oi all Kimlatid. There was no 
0-1 her priiK't' of ihe him d loyal,—no other jiretcnder 
to set n]i,—so the pichites mid thanes, with no 
small repngnimee, were eom|ielled to bestow the 
eiowii on the son of the iniiideiess; and Dunstan, 
as |iiimate, at llie festival of Easter (a.d. 9T9), put 
It on his weak head in Ihe old chapel of Kingston, 
at tills time Ihe iisiial erowning place of tlie Sa.xoii 
iiioiiaielis. The vehement monk, wliowas now soured 
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hv age, and oxnpperntod attlio temporary tr’nnii]>li of 
Ins oncniirs, is siud to have ]»ronounce(l a malediction 
on Etlu'lred, even ni tlie net of crowning liiin, and 
to liave given ])nhlic vent to a inopliecy of woe 
and misery, wlucli some think was well cnlcnlated 
to ni-'iire il" own fnlfilinent, -for Diinstan aliv'udy 
enjoyed among the nation th<‘ r(^p\ilation of Ixong 
hotli a seei and /■ saint, ainl the words lie dropjiciJ 
Could hardlv fad of iieiiig treasmvd in llie memor\ 
of (he ])eo|)le, and of depre''snig tlielr spiiils at 
th(‘ mun'oaeli o! danger. Ktlnlred, inoia-ovci, 
Ix^an his reiLin with an nnlnekv ineknanug which 
It IS )H‘hc\cd na-' givi'ii Inm hv Dniistaii,- he was 
called ‘‘■the Vmxadv.” IJis jxrsonal and nioial 
(jnalilies were not cahadaled to ovcicome u had 
])n>tiL;e, and tin' niqtopulur circiiin^lance'' atlmiduig 
his sncces'-ion • in him the peojile lo^t their waim 
nfleet'on ioi the lilood (»f Alfred, and l)\ diLiiee- 
inaiiv of them conlentplatial with iiidilleieiie<‘, if 
not with plea'-mv', the trans!(‘r ot tlu* crown to a 
]>liiiceof |)aiii>li rac(\ 'i'his latlei feehng mox' 
than half (‘\])lams the evi'nl- of his reign. During 
till' first pail of the minorilv the infamous I'dfnda 
cnjovial gieal aiilhoritv, hul, as tli(‘ King acUamaal 
III veav-, her inllmana' (l<a lined, an<l (ollowe<l hv 
the eveeratioii'-. of uuhles and peoph' (eviai hv those 
of Iter own ])ail\), she at last lelnod to eNjuale luw 
sins, acrording to tlu' fa'^hioii of tin* times, ni hnild- 
ing and endow mg monastei \i>. 

Altliough the Noithmen sailed in the Danelagh 
had so freijiienilv tioiil'led the peaee id’ tin' king¬ 
dom, and liad ]iroh!i!)l\ nl no period nmomieed the 
hop{‘ of gaining an asceinlanev over the Savoie 
ot the inland, and placing a king of llteir oAvn 
race od tlu' throne of Kngland, th(“ DaiU's he- 
yond sea laid eerfainlv made no foiniidahle 
attacks sniee the lime (tf ;\lllteh taiKg and of late 
year.- had '-earcelv heen lieaid of. '’I’his suspeiiMon 
of hostility <Mi then pail is not to lie utlnlailed 
solids to th'“ wisdom and valour of i1h“ uilermediaU' 
Saxon kings. 'Fhere wa'ri' gieat political ciniso 
connected w illi the liislorics of Noiwav tiiid Den¬ 
mark, and I'rimee and Normandv, tuid eTcum- 
staiici's which, l)v giving the, Danes employment 
and setthunent in other eomitries, ke])t tlicm away 
from Knghiud, But nowg when unfortunately tliere 
was neither wisdom or vtilour in the king and 
eouiied, nor s^iirit in the ]ieo]de, these extraneous 
cireimistaiiees hail changed, and instead of cheek¬ 
ing, they throw the men of tlic North on onr 
shores. « 

Sw’eyn, a son of the king of Denmark, had 
(pianeiled with his father, and keen banished from 
Ids home. Young, brave, and enterprising, he 
soon eolleefed a host of mariners and udventurers 
round his standard, wdth whom he. resolved to 
olitiiin wealtli, if not a liome, in our island. His 
first o])('rations were on a small st^dc, intended^ 
merely to try the state of defence of tlic island, and 
were prohahlv not #.;)nducted by himself. 

Ill the tlnrd year of Etliclreirs reign (a.d. 981) 
the Daidstf raven was sel^i boating in Southampton 
water, and that city w^s plundered, and its inhabit¬ 


ants carried into slavery. In the course of a few 
months Chester and London partook of the fate of 
Southain])ton, and attacks wen* miihiplied on dif¬ 
ferent points,—in the north, in tlu' south, ami in 
the w’est, as far ns the eviremily of Cornwadl. 
'’I’hi'se o]HTations wetc contiimed lor some years, 
(lining which I’khelred s(‘ems to have heen much 
occupied hy ipiarrels with his bishops and nobles. 
Alleie, the Mercian, who luul conspired with 
Klliida against Ldwaid thi' .Maii\r, was dead, and 
hi" e.vleii'uve eaildoin liad fallen lo his son y\ifne, 
—a notorious name in ihesi' amuds. In couse- 
([Ueiice of a conspiTU'W, real or alleged, this \lfric 
was IuuusIhmI. 'rh(‘ weak king was soon oliliged 
tt) reeidl him, Iml tiu' revengeful nohleman mwer 
foigot the past. In th('-vear 991 a nmn' fonuidahh' 
ho>t of tin- sea-kings ravagcvl all that part ol lAisl 
Anglia thal lay lielwecn lp"\\ich and .Maldoii, and 
Won a gieat battle, m which Fail llnilnioth, a 
Dane hy des;c<‘nt, hut a Chii-'liain and a tVieud to 
(he estahii lied govenuneitl wa'u -lain, i'k'ielual, 
then, for the first 1nni\ iiad leeouvse to tlu- lata! 
expedient of pitrehasiiig their f-»rlH‘aram'e with 
nionev. 'reii thousaiul puuiids of‘-•iher wen- ]»aid 
down, and the sea-kings departed fu- a w lule, carrv- 
iiig will) tlu'in ffie lK‘ad ot I'.arl Dridiuolh as a 
tropliv. In tin-course of the following vi-ar the 
w iieiiageinot adopted a wise? plan of defence. A 
formidalile fh'cl was eolle-led a! luuidou, and w(“ll 
imunuMi and siqiphed with anus But this wise 
m('a"ur(“ was defealed hx AllVie llie .Mernaii, who, 
ill Ills haired to the king, had o) oixal a e.iiresjiond- 
enee xvitli tlu- Dunes, and being eiifni-tiMl xvitli a 
pruieipal command ni the Heel, he went oxer to 
(hem on the cxc of a hatth' with niaiiv of Ins slupr.. 
'Die Iraiior of eoiirsu-escaped, and IxllieInxI wreaked 
Ills savage xenge-mee on Ixllgar, tlu- son of Aliru-, 
whos(‘ exes he put out Iii 99d a Danish host 
l.inded in the nojth, and lonk Bamhoiough Caslh- 
hv stonn. Three chiefs uf Dainsli origin, who had 
hei'ii njipoinU'd to command the natives, threw 
down the standard of Ktheh('d, and rangi-d tlicm- 
selves under the raven. All tlinmgli Nortliuuihriii 
and tlu- r<'st of the Daiulagh tlu- Danish scttk-rs 
g'Tadmdlv either joined their still Pagan hu-lhren 
from the Baltic, or offered them no resistance. In 
lh(‘ mean time the fortunes of Swexn the evile had 
nndeigom* a change. By (he murder of his father 
lie had aseeiulcd llie throne of Denmark, ami, for¬ 
midable himself, he had gained a iiowerful allv in 
Olav'e, king of Norway, a ])rince of the true Scan¬ 
dinavian pme,—a son of an old pirate who, in 
former times, had often |)ilhiged tin-, coast of Eng¬ 
land. In 994 the two north kings ravaged all the 
soulhern jirovinces of mir island, doing “uTisjicak- 
ahle liarm,” and meeting nowhere with a valid 
resistance. It was again agreed to treat, and huy 
them off witlt money. Their pretensions of course 
rose, and this time sixteen thousniid ])ound 6 of 
silver were exacted and paid. By a (danse in the 
treaty Olave and chiefs xvere bound to em¬ 

brace the Cliristian religion. Sweyn had heen 
baptized already more than once, and had relapsed 
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to One of llic chiefs boasted that lie had 

been \\ ashed iwntfy iiitics in the water of ])a))tisin ; 
bv which we arc to understand that the marauder 
l)ad sul)initted to wliat he considered an idle cere¬ 
mony whenever it suited his convenience. Olave, 
tlie Norwegian Iving, how'cver, stood at the fount 
with a better sjiirit; his conversion was sincere; 
and an oath he there took, never again to molest 
the I’higlish, was honouralily kejd. During tlie 
fair j’ollowing years the Danes contiimed their do- 
siiUor) invasions; and wlien (in 998) Lthelred hud 
gol leadv a strong fleet and anny to o])pose them, 
^ome of' Ills own olhccra gave tlie jilunderers timely 
w'arnmg, and they retreated unhurt. On their lU'Xt 
retmnmg m foiee (a.o. 1001 ), j-itlielred seems to 
)iav(‘ had neither fleet nor army in a condition to 
mi et. tliem ; for, after two conflicts by land, tlaw' 
were allowed to ravage the whole kingdom from 
llic Lie i)f Wight to the Bristol Channel, and then 
the) were slaved not by ste.(d, hut liy gold. Their 
])rn'e, »)1 course, still rose : this time twenty-four 
thousand ])ounds were jiaid to ]mrchase their de¬ 
parture. d’liese large sums were raised by direct 
laxalmn u])on land; and the Daiie-gcld,” tis it 
was called, was an op]iri‘ssiV(' and most liuiniliating 
hiiKii ii that lieeame jiermanent. Nor was this all. 
'riic tu'alics of ]>eaee or truce generally allowed 
ImihIs ot' the marauders to winter m tlie islaiul at 
Soiiliiaiiiplon or some other town ; and during their 
Slav ihe Lnglish people, whom they liail plundered 
and iM'eeaied, were obliged to feed tlunn. Tlaar 
a)ipelile> had not deeieascd siiice the (lays of 
(hilliiun and Hasting. 

As 11 ' tlie Danes were not (uiemies eiumeh, 
Lihtdied had engaged in hostilities with lliehard 11 
i)uk(‘ of Normandy, and ha<l even, at one time, 
prepaicd an armament to invade his dominions. 
'The ([iiarrel was made up by the nu'diation of the 
INijie ; and tlum the Liighsh king, who was a 
widowi'v, thought of strengtluming’ his hands by 
iiiari'v mg I'imma, the Duke of Normandy's sister, 
'l lu' alliance, whu'h laid the first grounds for the 
|)rcte.\t of Noimaii claims on I'higlaiid, afttTwards 
presse<l by William tlie Coiiipu'ror, was readily 
aeci'pied liy the Duke Richard, and in the s]»riiig 
of 1002 Kmm.'i, “the Flower of Normandy,” as 
slic was styled, atrived at the court of Fithclrcd, 
wlierc she was received with great ])omp. 

The long rejoicings for this mairiagc were 
searcelv over wdien a memorable atrocity suddenly 
coveiX'd the land wdth blood and horror. This was 
tlie sudden massacre of the Danes, perpetrated by 
the peojilc with whom they waTC living intermixed 
as fellow-subjects. It is^uiiiversatly asserted that 
the idot wnis laid beforehand,—the fatal order 
given Iiy the king himaelf; and there is little in 
Ftlielred’s general conduct and character to aw'aken 
a doubt in bis favour. At tbc same time, be it 
observed, the jieople must have been as guilty, as 
secret, as treacherous, as cruel, as the king; and must 
have entered fully into the 8]>iri^ which dictated the 
bloody order of wliich they were to be the execu¬ 
tioners. Such being the case, we think they w'erc 
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fully eijual to the concc]>tion of the plot themselves, 
and that, from the loo>e, uiiguardi'd mamu’r in 
whu'h the Dhik's lived seatteied among them, such 
a mode of disposing of tliem would naturally sug¬ 
gest itself to a very impeiieelly civilized peojih', 
maddened by the liarsh treatment and insults of 
their invaders. In the simultaneous massacre of 
the French invaders all over Sicily in 1282 the 
?iimc mystciy was ohserveil; hut it is still a matter 
of doubt whether the “ Sieihaii vcsfKTs ” were 
ordoK'd by John of Froeida or sjirung spoii- 
taneonsly from the ]>cople. TIu'se two eases, which 
iielong alike' to the class of tlie U-rnlile acts of 
xeiige'ancc that signalise a nalioii’s despair, are 
neaily paralhd in their circuinstanees ; and in 
Fnghui(i, as al’ti'iwaids in Sicily, il was the insults 
oll’ered by the invaders to their wnnien tliat ex- 
tinguislied llie last senlimcnt.s of liinmmity in the 
liearls of th(‘ ])eo])le. The* outrages of tlie Danish 
j)ii(i>m<: waue extreme. Aceonlmgto the old cliro- 
nielers, they made the Fngltsh yeomanry, among 
w horn they w'(“r(' setlUal, ])i'rl()rm the most menial 
otliees for them ; tlu'y held tlioir liouses lo^* tlicir 
own, and, eating and drinking of tiit*. best, scantly 
left th(‘ rtsd ])r()]>rielor his fill of the w'orst: the 
peasantry weie so sorely op]ness(‘d that, out of feai' 
and dread, they etilh'd them, iii cirry /lousc v h>'re 
fhri/ /kkI '“ Loid Danes.” Jdieir wives 
and dmiglitets were (‘verywhere a prey to their 
lust, and when llic English made resistaiuK.* or 
lemoiistrance, tlayv wi're killed or la'.attm, and 
laiigheil at. All this di'scription seems to point at 
sohliers and ailveiiluievs, and men n'ccnlly settled 
in the land, and not to (he converli'd mairied Danes, 
w ho had liecn living a long time in dilfeu'iil parts 
of the ('ounlry (as well as in the Danelagh, where 
lh( V wi'i’ctoo numermis to he, tonehed), who had 
coiiliactid ipdel, (H'deily liahils, and successfully 
cullivalcd the iiiendship of tlu' Fnglish. Il was 
lesolved, however, to destroy them ail at one Mow, 
--the good willi ihe had,—tin* innocent infant at 
the hri'iist w itli the liardeiu'd iiinian,—lh(‘ ncigli- 
houi of years with llic m'lruder of yesteiday. As 
the story is b)ld, k'lhelved sent secretly to all his 
good burghs, eitii's, and towns, charging the riders 
thereof to ris(‘, all on a fi.xcd day a.id lionr, and, by 
falling suddenly <in the Danes, exterminate them 
from the land hv sword and fire. By -whaUwaT 
nii'ans this simuliaiicous movement was arranged, 
it certainly took ])l:)ee. On the l.'Itli of November 
1002, (the holy festival of St. Brice,) tfie Danes, 
d]s])crsed through a great pait of Ihigkmd, wito 
attacked by sur])ris(^, and massacrcfl withonl dis¬ 
tinction of quality, age, or sex, hy their hosts and 
neighbours. Onnhilda, the sister ofSAvevn, Icing 
of Denmark, who bad embraee<l Clnisiianity and 
mairied an Ivnglisli earl of Dumsb (h scent, after 
J>cing made to witness the execution of her hus¬ 
band and child, was barbarously nmrdiTcd IiitscH. 

This talc of horror was soo» wafted across the 
ocean, whore Sweyn prtqiared for a^Kaidly rcvt'iige. 
He assembled a tScet more numerous ttiffli any that 
had hitherto invaded England. TJic Danish war-* 
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riors considered tlic cause a national and sacred 
one; and in tlic asscniWed host there was not a 
slave, or an emancipated slave, or a single old man, 
hut every comlratant was a free man, lire son of a 
frt'C limn, and in the prime of life.* 

These choice, warriors cndiarkcd in lofty ships, 
every one of which Iwrc the ensign or standard of 
its sejiarate commander. Somfc carried at their 
prow such figures as lions, hulls, dolphins, dragon?, 
or armed luen, all made of metal and gaily gilded ; 
others catried on their topmast-head the figures of 
large hinh, as eagles and ravens, that stretched out 
their wings and turned with the. wind : the sides of 
the ships were jiaiutedwith dilfcrent hright colours, 
and, larboard and staihoaid, from stem to stern, 
shields of hurnished steel were suspended in even 
lines, and glittered in the sun. Gold, silver, and 
emhroidered hanners were profusely displayed, and 
the whole wealth of the ]iiratcs of the Ihiltie was 
made to eontrihute to this barharic poni)). The 
ship that bore the royal standard of Sweyn was 
moulded in the. form of au enormous servient, the 
sharjx head of which formed the prow, while the 
lengthening tail coiled over the ])oo]). It was called 
“ Tlie Great Dragon.” The first place where the 
avengers landed was near Eicter, and that im¬ 
portant city was presently surrendered to them 
through the treachery of Ethelred’s governor, a 
Norman iiohleuran, and one of the train of favourites 
and dcjiciidaiits that had followed Queen Eniina. 
After phuidcring and dismanthng E.xeter, the 
Danes marched through the eomitry into Wiltshire, 
eommiuiiig every excess that a thirst for vengeance 
and rapine could suggest. In all the towns and 
villages through wliieli they passed, after gaily 
eating the repasts the Saxons were forced to prepare 
for them, they slew their liosts, and, departing, set 
lire to their houses.f At last an Anglo-Saxon army 
was lironght U)) to ojipose their deslruelivc jiro- 
gress; hut this force was commanded by another 
traitor,—by Alfric the Mcreiaii,—who had already 
betrayed Ethclred, and whose son, in eoiiseiiuciice, 
had iieen barbarously hliuiled by the king. We 
are not informed by what means he had been 
restored to favour and employriieut after sncli ex¬ 
treme measures; hut Alfrie now took the o]i])or- 
tniiity ofl'eied him for furtlier revenge on the king. 
He pretended to he seized with a sudden illness, 
called olf his men when they were about to join 
battle, and permitted Sweyn to retire with his army 
and his ,immense booty through Salisbury to the 
sea-coast. In the following year Norwich was 
taken, plunduTed and burnt, and the same fate 
befell nearly every tovvn in Norfolk, Suffolk, Cam- 
hridgeshirfig Iluntiiigdonshirc, and Lineolnshire. 
The Danes then (a.ii. 1004) returned to the Baltic, 
retreating from a famine which their devastations 
had caused in England. . 

By marrying the Norman princess Emma, Ethel” 
red had hopeil to geenre the assistance of her bro¬ 
ther, Duke Richard, against the Danes; hut it was 
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soon found that the only Normans who crossed the 
Chunncl were a set of inU'iguing, ambitious cour¬ 
tiers, hungry for English places and honours ; and 
by his inconstancy and neglect of his wife, Ethel- 
red so irritated that princess that she made hitter 
complaints to her brother, and caused a fresh 
quarrel between England and Normandy, Duke 
Richard seized all the native English who chanced 
to he in his dominions, and, after shamefully kill¬ 
ing some, threw the rest into prison. According to 
Walsingliam, and some of the old Norman writers, 
Ethelred then actually sent a force to invade Nor- 
mandv, atid this force, after effecting a landing near 
Gontauces, was thoroughly defeated. We are iu- 
elmed to believe that the expedition was less im- 
jiortaiit tlian the Norman chronicles represent it, 
hut it shows the impolicy of the Sa.xon king, and 
had, no doubt, some effect in weakening au already 
weak and dispirited nation. 

Ill loot! Swevn, whose veiigeaiicc and rapacity 
were not yet satislied, returned, and carried lire ami 
sword over a great part of the kingdom ; and w hen 
it was resolved in the great eouneil to liny him off' 
with gold, 1!6,000/. was the sum demanded. The 
frequent raising of these large sums utterly ex¬ 
hausted the ]ieople, whose doors were ahiuist coii- 
btaiitly beset either by the king’s tax-gatherers or 
the Danish marauders. Those few who had, as 
yet, the good fortune of escaping the pillage of the 
Danes, could not now escape the exactions of Ethel- 
led, and, under one form or aiiotlier, thev were 
sure of heiiig plundered of all they jiossessed. By 
an insolent and cruel mockery the roval tax- 
gatherers were accustomed to deniaiid anaihhlumid 
sum from those who had paid money to the Danes 
directly, in order to save their ]iersous and their 
houses from dcstructioii, alfeetiiig to coiisiiler such 
truiisactioiis with the emmy as illegal. 

In JOOS the people were ojipressed with a new 
burden ; hut had this been jiroperly apportioned, 
had tlie country hecn less exhausted, and had the 
measure fur w hich the motley was to he applied been 
carried vigorously and honestly into efl'ect, it seems 
as if it ought to iiave saved England from the Danes. 
Every 310 hides of land were charged with the 
huddiiig and equipping of one ship for the defence 
of the kingdom ; and in addition to this, every nine 
hides of land were hound to ]irovide one man, armed 
with a helmet and iron lireastplate. It is calcu¬ 
lated that, if all the land which still nominally 
belonged to Ethelred liad supplied its ]iroper eoii- 
tingeiit, more than 800 shijjs, and about 35,000 
aimed men, would have been provided. The force 
actually raised is not stated, hut, in spite of the 
exhaustion of the coniytry, it appears to have been 
large; some of the old writers stating, jiartieulurly 
as to the marine, that there never were so many 
ships got together in England before. This fleet, 
however, was soon rendered valueless by disscii- 
tious and treachery at home. Elthelred, who had 
always a favouril^ of some kind, wa^’ now go¬ 
verned by Edric, a man of low birth, but elo¬ 
quent, clever, and ambitious. He obtained in 
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marriage onp of the Ling’s rlanghtcrs, and about 
Ibe saino, lime one of the highest offices in the 
state. Ilis family shared, as usual, in his pro¬ 
motion. Brihtric, the brother of this powerful 
favourite, conspired against Karl Wulfnoth. Wulf- 
nolh Hed, and carried twenty of the new ships with 
him, 'with which he jtiundcred all tlie southern 
coast of England, even as if he had been a Danish 
pirate. Eighty other ships were placed under the 
coniniand of Drihtric, wlio pursued the man he 
had sought to rum. A storm arose; these eighty 
vessels were wreclted on the coast, where Wulfttotii 
succeeded in burning them tdl; and then the rest 
of the king’s licet appear to have disjiersed in 
anaichv and confusion. This story, like so many 
otlicrs of the period, is imperfectly told ; hut the 
annalists agree in stating that the new navy was 
dissiiiated or lost; and tliat thus perished the last 
hope of England. 

As soon as the intelligence of this disaster 
reached the mouth of the Baltic it large army 
of Danes, called, from tlieir leader, “ Thurkill’s 
host,” set sad for Englatid, where, (luting the 
three following years, they committed iiicalcu- 
lahl(' mischief, and, by the end of that period, 
had made tliemselvcs musters of a large, part 
of the kingdom. They now and then sold 
short and uncertain truces to the .Sa.xous, hut tiu'y 
never evinced an intention of leaving the island, 
as SwcMi had h'ft it on former occasions, wlien 
well load(‘d with gold. As Ktlielred’s diffi- 
cnllies iiiereasod he was siirrmindod more and 
more by the basest treachery, and he seems, at last, 
not to have had a single officer on wliom he could 
depend. During this lamentable period of hasc- 
uess and eowardiee a noble instance of eonrage and 
linmiess occurred in the person of a churchman. 
Alphege, Archbishop of Canterbury, defended that 
city for twenty days, and when a traitor opened its 
gate to the Danes, and he was made piisoiicr and 
loaded with eliaius, lie refused to puichase lihcrty 
aud life with gold, which he knew must he wrung 
from the people. Tired out by his resistance, they 
tlionglil to overcome it by lowering the rate of his 
ransom ; and they proposed to take a small sum 
from him', if he wiiuld eitgago to advise the king 
to pay them a further amount as a largess. “ I do 
not possess so mncli money ns you demand Ironi 
me,” replied the Saxon archbishop, “ and I will 
iiotjisk nr take money frotn any body, nor will I 
advise my king against the honour of my country.” 
He continued immovuhle in this resolution, even 
refusing the means of ransom voluntarily offered by 
his brotlicr, saying, it would be treason in him to 
enrich, in any degree, th» enemies of England. 
The Danes, more covetous of money than desirous 
of his blood, frecpiently renewed their demands. 
“ You press me in vain,” said Alphege ; “ I am 
not the man to provide Christian flesh for Pagan 
teeth, by robbing lay poor countrymen to enrich 
their enemies.” The Danes, rfit length, lost pa¬ 
tience, and one day, when they were assembled at 
a dnmken banquet, they caused him to he dragged 


into their presence. “ Gold, bishop! give iia 
gold! gold!” was their cry, as theygallicred about 
him in menacing attitudes. Still unmoved, ho 
looked round that circle of fierce men, who ]ije- 
sently broke up in rage and disorder, and running 
to a heap of hones, horns, and jnw-honcs, the le- 
mains of (heir grojss feast, they threw these things 
at him, until he fell to the ground half dead. A 
Danish pirate whom he had jncviously converted, 
or, at least, baptized with his own hanits, then look 
his hatllc-nxc and put an end to the agony and hfc 
of Archbishop Alphege.* 

This heroic example had no effect upon king 
Ethclrcd, who continued to ]my gold as liefore. 
After icceiving 48,000/. (for still their demands 
rose), and tlie formal cession of several counties, 
Tinnkill took the oaths of peace, and heeanie, with 
many of his chiefs, and a large detaeliment of his 
host, the idly and soldier of the weak Saxon mo¬ 
narch. It is probable that Earl q’hurkill entered 
tlie. service of Elhelred for the puiqiose of hetruying 
him, and acted all along in concert with Sweyn; 
hut the Danisli king atfected to consider tin'rom- 
])nrt as treason to himself, and, with a show of jea¬ 
lousy towards Thurkill, prepared a fresh expedi¬ 
tion, which he gave out was erpiiilly directed 
against Ethclred and his vassal 'I’hiirkill. The 
fact, at all events was, that Sweyn, who had so 
often swept the land from east to west, from north 
to south, liad now resolved to atteiiipt the perma- 
neiit coiupiest of our island. He sailed up the 
Ilumher with a numerous luid s]ilemlid tha t, and 
lauded as near as he could to the city of York. 
As tliC Danes advaueed into the eoiiiitry, (liey 
stuck their lances into the soil, or thiew them into 
Iheenrieiil of the riveis, in sign of llieii enlire 
dominalioii over England. Tliey miuTlicd, cseoited 
by fire and sword, tlieirordiiiary satrlli(C“.t Nearly 
all the iiihahitants of the Danelagh joined them at 
once: the men of Northumhi la, Liiidesey, and the 
“ Five Burghs,” welcomed the hanner of Sweyn, 
a'nd finally all the “ Host” north of Watling-street 
took up arms ill his favour.J Even the provinces 
ill the eeiitrc of England, where the Danish settlers 
or troops were far less numerous, jirejiured 41iciu- 
selves for a (juiet surrender. Leaving his fleet to 
the care of his son Canute, Sweyn condiiclixl the 
main body of his army to the south, exaetiiig horses 
and provisions as he marched rapidly along. O.v- 
ford, Winchester, and other important towns tlixew 
oyien their gates at his apyiroach; hurt he was 
obliged to retire from before the wa^ls of London 
and the dctennin(¥l valour of its citizens, among 
whom the king had taken refuge. Sweyn then 
turned to the west, where he was redeivod with 
open arms. The eolderman of Devonshire and 
nearly every other thane in that part of the king- 
,dom iepaired*to his head-quarters at Batli, and did 
homage to him as their lawful or chosen sovereign. 
Seeing the whole kingdom fallirag from him, Ethcl- 
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rcil abandoned London, wbicU soon followed the 
general eximiple, and snliTnitted to the Danes. 
This unready king then tied lu ihe. Isle of Wight, 
whence he secretly sent Ins chddrcn with Emma, 
his Norman wife, to the rourt of her brother at 
Rouen. He was tor some short time doidilful 
where he should la\ Ins own hejid ; for, after the 
hostilities and irsnlts whieli had passed betweei| 
them,, he reasonuhh'iloulited Ihe gooel-will of his 
brollier-iii-law. The Duke of Noimamlv, how¬ 
ever, nol oiilv teeeived Kinma and her elnldri'n 
with gieat kindness, but oilered a safe and honour¬ 
able asyhitii to Elliidred, whieli tlial luekless 
prince was fain to accept as Ins onh resource. 

Sweyn was now (alioiil the iiiidille of .laiinarv, 
lOl.'t) acknowledged as “ Eiill Knar of E.iielaiid 
but the ]io\ver wliiidi had been obtained with so 
much labour, and at tin eN|iense of so iiincli iilood- 
shed and wretchedness, renunned to the coiiipicror 
a very short time, lie, died suddenly at (tains- 
borough ; and, onlv m\ weeks alter the time when 
he had been allowed to depart for Noriiuindv, 
“ abandoned, deserted, and betrayed” by all, Ethel- 
red was iiLVited bv the Saxon nobles and jirelates 
to return and take possession of Ins kingdom, 
whieli was pledged to Ins defeiiee and support — 
proi!l(lc<l oii/y llial hr irnvlil (jiti'irn ihrm hi'lti'r 
than hr hud dntu’ hcfurr. Ethelred, hefoie ven¬ 
turing himself, sent over Ins son Edward, with 
solemn ]iromises and ussuranees. I’leilges were 
exchanged for tin faithful jierfonmnice of the new 
compact between king and pcoyilc A sciiicncc ol' 
]ier|ietuiil onllawry was jmiiionnccd agamsi everv 
king of Danish name and race; and, before the 
end of Lent, Ethelred xvas restored to those domi¬ 
nions which he had already misgoverned tiiirtv- 
fivc years. In tlie moan I line, the Danish army in 
England liad iiroclaimed Camilc, the son ofSwcMi, 
as king of the whole land ; and ni the northern pro¬ 
vinces they and their adherents were m a eoiidi- 
tioii to maintain the election they had mailc. In¬ 
deed, nortli of Walling-street, the Danes were all 
powerful ; and Canute, thongli beset hv some diffi¬ 
culties, was not of a eliaraeler to relinquish his hold 
of the kingdom wilhmU a hard struggle. A san¬ 
guinary warfare W'as renewed, and, murdering and 
bribing, hetraying and betrayed, Ethelred was fast 
losing griamd when he died ol'disease, ahoiit three 
years after his return from Normandy. 

The law of succession continued as louse as 
ever; and, in seasons of extreme difficulty like the 
present, when,so much deyiended on the personal 
character and valour of the sovcfeign, it was alto¬ 
gether ncglecleil or despised. Selling aside Ethel- 
red’s Ifgilhnate children, the Saxons chose for 
their king a natural son, Edmund, surnamed fron- 
side, who had already given many proofs of cou¬ 
rage in the field and wisdom in the council. By. 
general consent, indeed, J'lnMUNn was a hero; hut 
the country was Ion nmeh worn out imd divided, 
and tlie trcnyjy.s that had torn his tatlicr’s courliuid 
cam]) werEtoo prevalent in his own to jiermit of his 
restoring .Saxon mdepcndeiice tliroughout the king¬ 
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dom. After twice relieving London, when be¬ 
sieged by Canute and all his host, and figliting 
live pitched battles with unvarying valour, but 
with v'lirious success. Ironside ]iro|ii)sed that he 
and his rival should decide their claims in a single 
combat, saying “ it was jiily so many lives slicmld 
he lost and perilled tor tiu'ir amliition.’”' Canute 
deelmed the duel, saying, tlint he, as a man of 
slender make, would stiiiid no cliaiiee with the 
slalwart Edmund ; and he added, tliat it would be 
wiser and belter for tbem both to divide Engiimd 
between them, even us their furefatliers had done 
m oilier times. This jiroposal is said to have been 
received with cntlmsiastic, joy by both armies, and, 
however tlie uegotialiou may have been ciuiducled, 
and whatrver was the iirecise line of demiirealmu 
sellled helwet'u them, it was certainly aureed that 
Canute should reigu over the north, and Ediinind 
Ironside over tlie south, with a nominal siqieriniily 
over Ihe Diiuo’s |iorlioH. 'riic hiave Eduiiiiiil dnl 
not survive (he tleatv more than two moiillis. Ills 
di’iilli, whieli took place on the feast of Si Andrew, 
was sudden and mvsienous. As CauuU' yiroliled 
so mueh by it, as to hceome sole moiiareli of Eng- 
luud immedialidy after, it is generally helu viil h(‘ 
]iliinncil Ins assassmalion ; hut, judging liom Ihe 
old elirouielers who lived at or near the lime, it is 
not eleiir who were the eontrivers and iietnal pei- 
lictralors of the deed, or whether he was killed al 
all. There, is even a donht as to the place of hi- 
dcatli, whether il was London or O.vlord. 



SiLvrii C.IIN OF Canutf.— Vroiii ii Sitocimi'li in tlie Iiraii.li M ll■^('llm. 

C.tNiiTK. A.n. lon. Although the deatli of 
Edmund removed all ohslaclcs, and the south lay 
lirosiriite before the Danes, Canute hogan with a 
sliiiwofliiw and moderatiun. A great eoimcil of 
the liishoiis, “ duces,” and “ ojilimiifcs,” was enli¬ 
vened at London ; and before them Canute iqi- 
])ealed to those Saxons who had been witnesses to 
the eonventiun and treaty of partition between him¬ 
self and Edmund, and called mam them to state 
the terms iqion which the compact was concluded. 
Intimidated by force, or won by jiromises, and the. 
hojies of conciliating the favour of the ]iowerfi 
survivor, who 'seemed certain to he king, with or 
without their consent, they all loudly testified that 
Edmund had never intended tii reserve any right 
of succession to his brothers, the sons of Ethelred, 
who were absent in Normandy, and that it was 
his (Edmund’s) express wish that Canute should 
he the guardian of his own children during tlieir 
infancy. The most imperfect‘and faint i criihlimcc 
of a right being thUs established, the Saxon chiefs 
took an oath of fidelity to Canute, as king of all 
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iMifrUiml; and Canute, in return, swore to be just 
ami In'iiiA’oienf, and clasped their hands with Ids 
naked liaiid, in sir'll of sincerity. A full amnesty 
was piDiinsed; but the i>roniisehad Hciircely passed 
the royal h])H ere Canute bef^an to ijroscribe those 
whom he bud promised to love. The prinei)ial of 
(he Saxon chiefs who ba<l formerly opjiosed liiin, 
tmd the relations of Edmund and Ethelred, were 
banished or put to death. “ lie who brim's me the 
head of one ol’ my enemies,” said the fmieious 
Dane, “ shall be dearer to me than a brother.” 
'rile witenai'etnol, or parliament, wliteh had so 
recently passed the same sentence ai'iiinst the 
Danish primes, now exelnded all the descendants 
ol Etliehed from the throne. 'I'liev declared Edwy, 
a crow 11 up brother of Ironside, an outlaw, and 
w hen he was |mrsued and murdered hy Canute, 
they taeitly aeknowledired the jtistiee of that e.xee.ii- 
tioii 'I'his Edwy hore tlie etirioiis title of “ Kinu; 
ol the Churls, (ir I’casanis,” coiieeruiiip the jiropcr 
nieamue of winch there iiave lieen some disputes. 
We Hieliiic to the opinion ol a recent writer—that 
this designation ilid not imply a real dignity, and 
that it may he eoiijoetmed to have been merely a 
name eivcn to Edwy on aeeomit, ol his populaiity 
iinmm; the peasants.* Such a ]iopulari(v tit the 
Isaxon prince would iiatuTidly excite the jealousy of 
the Danes, who, however, sotmht the destruction 
of all till; laee. Edmiiiid and Edward, the two in¬ 
fant suns ol the deceased kimr, Edmund Ironside, 
wei e seized, and a fee.liiii; ol shame, miiinlctl per- 
liiijis with some fear of the po]iiihir odiiim, pre- 
veiilnio' him from iiiiirderiiiu: them in Hmrlaiiil, 
Canute sent them over sea to his ally and vassal, 
tlie kiiie; of Sweden, wliora he reipicsted to dis|iose 
oflheiii ill such, a manner as should reiiiovc his 
iiiieasiness on their aecount. He meant that they 
slionhl he iniiidered ; Imt the Swedish kimr, moved 
hv (he liiiioeeiieo of the little ehildreii, instead of 
exeeiitim' the horrid eoiiiinissioii, sent them to the 
distant eoiirt of the kimy of llitnpary, where they 
were alfectioiiately and homiurahly eiitertiiiiicd, hc- 
yoiid the reach of Canute. Of these two oriihans 
Edimmd ilied without issue, hut Edward married a 
dauohler of the German emperor, liy whom he 
beeimie father to Edxar Atheliiip', Chrislina, and 
Margaret. Edgar will he i'retpieiitly mentioiied in 
onr suhsetirieiit pages. Margaret becanie the wile 
of Malcolm, King of Scotland, ami through her the 
rii^its ol the line of Alfred and Cerdic were truiis- 
mitted to Malcolm’s progeny, after the Norman 
compiest (itEiiglaiid. There were still two princes 
whose claims to the crown might some day disipiict 
Canute, hut they were out of his reach in Nor¬ 
mandy, These were Edward and Alfred, the sons 
of King Elthclrcd, by Emma. Their uncle Richard, 
the Norman duke, at first sent an embassy to the 
Dane, demanding, on their liehaK, the restitution 
of the kingdom j but tliough his power was great, 
he adojiked no moasiircs likely to indtico Canute to 
a surrender or partition ol tl»; territories he was 
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actually possessed of; and, very soon afier, he 
entered into close and friendly iiegotiiitiuiis with 
that eneray of his iieiihews, and even ollered limi 
their own mother and lii.\ sister in nianiage. Ac- 
eiirditig to some hislornins, the tiist oveilnres'’lo 
this uiinatiirid marriage, which was followed hy 
most umiatiiral coiisecpieiiees, pioeeeileil from 
Ciuiute- However this niiiv he, ^he Dime wooed 
tlie widowed “ Elower of .Noiniaiidy;” and tlie 
heartless l''.mniu, I'oigetl’id of tlie ehildfeii she had 
borne, and only aiixiims to become iig;nii tlie wife 
of a king, readily gave her liiiiid to the man who 
liad caused the iiiin and liiistcned the (Ic.ith ol lier 
hushaiid Ethelred. In this exlraorihniii'v traiisae- 
tioii an (lid ehroiiieler is at a hess to deeide whe 
ther the greater share of ilishonoiir hills to t^iieeii 
Emilia or to Iter brother Duke Richard.’ Having 
siion heconie the mother ol another son, hy Canute, 
tins Norman vvomaii negieeted and despised licr 
fii'sl-hoiii; and those two priiues heing detained at 
a distiuice from England, heeanie , h\ (li'uriTs, 
slr!iuu;(TH to their own counlrv, loiu;ot lt^ lani^nat’c 
and Us manners, and unwv \ip Nonnaiis ins>(’ud of 
Saxons. The Danish dvnasiv of CannU' \\}l^ not 
destined to take, loot; Init iIk' eiieuinstauee juM 
alluded to lUo^t essi’Utially etiiiliihnlcd to ]ilaee a 
Innu; line of >sorinan ^irinees upon the* throne of 
Kiii^land. 

Canute was not one tlinl loved hlood foi tlie 
sake of hloodslieddint;. When he laid disposed of 
all those who e;av(‘ him fear or uinhraue, he stiiy< d 
Ills liand, and was praised, like so maiiv otiier eon- 
(juerors and tviants, lor Ids niereilul foiliearaiiein 
The Danish warriois insulted, rohhi’d, anil soic ly 
oppiesscd the Sa\ons, and lie himself w nuu; iroin 
them more “ ^eld” than tlicy Irail ever ])aHl h(‘- 
fore ; Imt hy deirrees CamiU* assniiied a mihl tone 
towards liis iievv suliji'els, and pailiallv succeeded 
ill uainm^ their i;ood-will. 'I'liey tollowed him 
Avj)lm”lv to his foieiprn wars, of whieh theie was 
no lark, for, besides that of Huftland, (.aiuute now 
held, or ^iretcndcd to, tlic crowns of Deiiinaik, 
Sweden, and Norway. fii these distant wars llu' 
Saxons, who had not been alile, to defend (iieiu- 
selvos, fought most hravely under their own eon- 
(pteror, for the enslaving of otlar nations, (hit 
this is a rasi' of very coinmon oceurrenei*, lioth in 
ancient and ino<lern Instory. Cannle’s last mili¬ 
tary exiiedition (a.d. 1017-19) was against thi’ 
Cumbrians and Scots. Duncan, tlie regulus, or 
imder-king of Cumbria, reiused homauK: and alle¬ 
giance to the Dane, on the gronml that lu' was 
a usiirjier ; and Malcolm, king of Scotland, eipially 
maintained that the Englisli throne helonged oi‘ 
right to the legitimate heir of King IhhMrcd. Hail 
the .powerful Duke of Noimandy seconded these 
demonstrations in favour of his nephews Caniiie's 
crown miglft hav(‘ heen put in jeopardy ; Imi the 
Cumbrians and Scots were, lelt to tlieinsi lves, aiul 
compelled to submit, in tlie of a mnisl. lorim- 
dable army which tlie Daia; had (‘«T:h'cted. 

These constant successes, and the en5o\iiicnt of 
• Mahiihb. ’ 
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peace which fellnwod tliom, tosrcthcr with the 
sobering infliionre of iiurcasing \ear», thoiigh lie 
was yet in the pniiii' of inaiiliood, softened tlic 
conqueror’s lieart; mid, lliougli he continued to rule, 
deifpotieally, tlic latter iiart of Ins reign was marked 
with no acts of erueltv, and was ])rohi\hly, on the 
wliole, a ha]i]iier time tliau the English had know'll 
since the days of Alfred and Atlielslaiie. lie was 
cheerful and aecessilile to all Ins suhjects, without 
distiiictioii of race oi nation. He took pleasure in 
old songs and halliids, of which both Danes and 
Saxons w'crc passionately fond ; he most liherally 
patronised the Bcalds, minstrels, and glec-meii, 
the poets and musicians of the time, and occasion¬ 
ally wrote verses himself, which were orally circu¬ 
lated among the conimoii people, and taken up and 
sung by them. He could scarcely have hit iqioii a 
surer road to jKqiplarity. A ballad of his compo¬ 
sition continued long idler to he a special favourite 
with the English peasantry. All of it is lost c.xcept 
the first verse, w'liich has hccii preserved in the 
Hfitmin Khrmii, or History of Ely. 'J’lie intc- 
icstiiig.. royal fragment is siiiqily this :— 

Mf*riP Ibo nmni'rlu'H binixMi Ivl), 

'J'lm (Hint ('hill;' 11*11 tliino hy. 

! inlili's, nuT (lie l.uiti, 

Aiul lipie we tin's soon;'. 

that is:— 

Mrrrilj siid;.: llu* tthidK^ Millini Ikly, 

\\ lii-ii t’liiilr Kiiit' nntfd tlii'U'liy,— 

Kiitt.iiiv low in'.u tlic l.iiid. 

And lio.ii ivo these nioiikb' 

The verses arc said to have been suggested to liim 
one dav as he w as rowing on the river .\ciiiie, near 
Elv Minster, hy hearing the sweet and solemn music 
of the iiioiiastie elioir tloatiiig over the wateis. * 
III his days of quiet the dexolioii of the times 
iuid also Its lull iiillueiiec on the character of 
Canute. This sou of an apostate Christian showed 
himself a zealous believer, a friend to the monks, 
a visitor and collector of relics, a founder of 
cliurelirs and moiiastcries. His soul was assailed 
with remorse for the blood he had shed and the 
other crimes he had committed ; and, in the year 
lO.'iO, he determined to make a pilgrimagejto 
Itonic. He started on his journey to the. Holy 
City with a wallet on his hack and a iiilgrim’s staff 
ill his hand. He visited all the most celebrated 
elmrclies on the road between the Low Countries 
and Rome, leaving at every one of them some 
proof of his liberality. According to a foreign 
chronieler, all llic people on his way had reason to 
c.xelaim—The blessing of Cod be upon the king 
of the J'higlish I’’’ But no one tells us how dearly 
this nuuuficciicc eost the Englisir people. Return¬ 
ing from Hyunc, whore he resided a considerable 
time, ill eomiiaiiy with other kings (there seems tp 
have been a sort of royal and eeclesiastical con¬ 
gress held), he imrcliased, in the city gf Pavia, the 
arm of St. Augustine, “ the Great Doctor.” This 
jirecious relic, for which he paid a hundred talents 

• TliP nipaiimK IhikIi'-J' " morry,’’ iirid ‘'merrily,” it is 

h) he iemeiiih(.iriy' .«ns <hfl> ii-nt frotnllial wliifli wc imw att.icK to 
(he words A* nieiry” soni; was merely a sweet or touchinsj melody, 
and might be jjuiulive as well as gay. 


(if gold and a liundred talents of silver, he after¬ 
wards jircsented to the church of Coventry;—an 
act of liberality hy vvliich, no doubt, he gained 
many friends and many prayers. 

On re-crossing the Alps, Canute did not make 
his way direct to England, hut went to his other 
IJiigdom of Denmark, where, it appears, he had 
still (hllieultiea to settle, and where lie remained 
some nuintlis. He, however,despatched the Abbot 
of Tavistock to England with a long letter of exjila- 
iialioii, command, and advice, addressed to “ Egof- 
iiotli the Metro|iolitan, to Archliishop Alfric, to all 
Bisluqis and Chiefs, and to all the nation of the 
English, both nobles and commoners, greeting.” 
Tills eiirions letter, which apjiears to have been 
earefullv jiri’servcd, and which is given entire 
hy w liters who lived near the time, begins willi 
c.vplaming the motives of liis ]iilgrimage, and the 
iiiitnre of the sacred omnipotence of the Church of 
Rome. It then eoiitinnes,— 

“And he it known to you that, at the snlenm 
festival of Easter, there was held a great assem¬ 
blage of illustrious persons; to wit,—the Pope 
■lolin, the Emperor Conrad, and the chiefs of all 
the nations from Mount Gargaiiiis to the iicigli- 
hiiiiriiig sea. They all received me with distmetion, 
and honoured me with rich presents, giving mo 
vases of gold and vessels of silver, and slults and 
gatmonts of great ]irice. 1 discoursed with the 
l.ord Pope, the Lord Emjicror, and the other 
jiriiiccs, on the grievances of my peoplig Kiiglisii 
as well as Danes. I endeavoured to obtain fur my 
]ieo)ile justice and security in their jouriievs to 
Rome, and, above all, that they might not heiicr- 
fortli he delayed on the road hy the shutting up of 
the mouiitaiii passes, the, erecting of harriers, and 
the exaction of heavy tolls. My (leiiiaiids vveio 
granted both hy the Emperor and King Riiilull', 
who are masters of most of the jiasse.s ; and it was 
enacted that all niy men, as well merclimils igs 
|iilgrims, should go to Rome and return in full 
security, without being detained at the harriers, or 
forced to pay unlawful tolls. I also comphiineil to 
the Lord Pojie that such enormous sums had been 
extorted up to this <lay from my arclibisliojis, when, 
according to custom, they went to the iqiostolic 
sec to obtain the palliuni; and a decree was forth¬ 
with made that this grievance likewise should 
cease. . Wherefore I return sincere thanks to God 
that I have successfully done all that I iiitnidcd.to 
do, and have fully satisfied all my wishes. And 
now, therefore, be it known to you all that I have 
dedicated my life to God, to govern my kingdoms 
with justice, and to observe the right in all things. 
If, in the time that is passed, ami in the violence 
and carelessness of youth, I have violated justice, 
it is my intention, the help of God, to make 
full compensation. Therefore I beg and command 
those unto whom I have entrusted the government, 
as they wish to preserve my good will, pd save 
their own souls, to (J,o no injustice either to rich or 
poor. Let those who are noble, and those who are 
not, equally obtain their rights, according to tlie 
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laws, from which no deviation shall be allowed, 
either from fear of me, or throunh favorir to tlic 
powerful, or for the purpose of supplying my trea¬ 
sury. / want no nioneij raised by injuslirod' 
The last clause of this remarkable and charac¬ 
teristic epistle had reference to the clergy. “ I 
entreat and order you all, the bishops, sheritfs, and 
oHicers of my kitigdom of England, by the faith 
which you owe to God and to me, so to take mea¬ 
sures that before my return among you all our 
delits to the cliurch he paid up ; to wit, the ploiigli 
alms, the tithes on cattle of the present year, tlie 
I’eter-iicnce due by each house in all towns and 
vtllages, the tithes of fruit in the middle of August, 
and the, kirk-shot at the feast of St. Martin to the 
jiarish church. And if, at my 'return, tliese dues 
are not wholly discharged, I will jninish the delin- 
(|ucuts according to the rigour of the laws, and 
without any grace. So fare ye well.” * 

It docs not clearly apjicar whether the old 
writers refer the following often-repeated incident 
to a period preceding or one suhscipiciit to this 

* —Miilinsli. ^Vlg01n. Tli<‘ suhstaiifo of llic 

i IS iil-JO fulUid III Ttiifa-i Hill, N<)i\cg. and in DiUuuii [sciipl. 
U«*i. Diiiucar. 


Roman ]iilgrimage. IVliPii at the height of his 
power,'and when all things seemed to bend to his 
lordly will (so goes the story), Canute, disgu.sted 
one (lay with the evtravagant flatteries of his cour¬ 
tiers, determined to read them a )iractical lesson. 
He caused his throne to he jilaccd on the verge of 
the sands on the sea-shore as the tide was rolling 
in with its resistless might, and, ^seating himself, 
lie addressed the ocean, and said,—“ Ocean ! the 
land on which 1 sit is mine, and tliou’art a part of 
my dominion—therefore rise not—oliey my com¬ 
mands, nor jircstirne to wet the edge of mv robe.” 
He sate for some lime as if cx]iectiiig ohedience, 
hut the sea rolled on in its niinuitahle course ; suc¬ 
ceeding waves broke nearer and nearer to his feet, 
till at 1( iigth the skirts of his garnienl and his legs 
were hatlied hy the waters. Then, turning to Ins 
courtiers and captains, Canute said,—“Confess yc 
now how frivolous and vain is the might of an 
earthly king compared to that Great Power who 
rules the (dements, and can say unto the ocean, 
‘ Thus far shall thou go, and no farther.’” The 
chroniclers conclude the apologue hy adding that 
he immediately took off his crow n, and de|Kisifing it 
in the cathedral of Winchester, never wore it again. 
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This n'roat Dtuiish sovereign died in a.d. 1035, 
at Sliiiftcslniry, about tliree years after his return 
from Home, and was buried at Winchester. The 
ehiirclies and abbeys lie erected have, long since 
diit.i|i|)eared, or their fragments have been imbedded 
ill later edifices erected on their sites; hut the 
•great |ud)lic work called the Khtj/'x Delf, a cause¬ 
way connecting I’elcrboroiigh and Ramsey, and 
carried through the marshes by Canute’s command', 
IS still serviteable. 

On Ins demise there, was the usual diHiciilty and 
contention resiiecling the siiccesBion. Canute left 
bill one legitimate son, llai'dicaniile, whom he had 
by Hi helrcirs widow, the Ladv Emma of Nor- 
iniindy. lie had two illegilimaie sons, Sweyn and 
Ilai'old. In royal families bastardy was none, or a 
very slight ob|eclioii in those days; but, according 
to the conlein|ioiary writers, it was the jirevalciit 
belief, or |io|iiihir scandal, lliiit these two young 
iiieii were not the eliililren of Cuinitc, even illc- 
gitiniiitely, but were imposed upon him as stich liy 
■ IS aekiiowledged eonculiiue Allgiva, daughter of 
till; eiddeniiiiii of Soiithamploii, who, iiceordiiig to 
tins giissi|i, knew full well that Sweyii was the sou 
of a priest hy another woniiiu, and Harold the 
oIVsprmg of a eobhler and his wife. Whoever were, 
their fatlieis and mntliers, it is certain that Canute 
iiiteiided lliat Ins dominions should he divided 
among the three voiiiig men, and this without any 
ii|)]iiiri'iil prejudice in favour of Icgitimacv; for 
Harold, and not Hardicamite (the lawful sou), was 
to have England, wlurh was esteemed hy far the 
best jinrlion. Denmark was to fall to Hardieanute, 
luid Norway to Sweyn. Both these iirhices were in 
the norib of Europe, and ajiiuircntly in jiossessiim 
of jiower there, when Canute died. The jiowerful 
Earl (loilwni, and the Sa.xons of the south gene¬ 
rally, w ishi'd riither to choose for king of England 
culler one ol the sons of Ethelrcd, who were still 
in Nonnaiidy, or Hardicamite, the son of Emma, 
who was at least connected with the old Saxon line. 
Hut Eail Leofnc of Mercia, with the thanes north 
of the Tiiames, and all the Danes, supported the 
claims of the illegitimate Harold; and when the 
iiillnentiiil city of London took this side, the ciuise. 
of Hardicamite seinicd almost hopeless. But still 
all the men of the south and the great Earl Godwin 
adheri il to (lie latter, and a civil war W’as imminent 
(to escape the horrors of which many families had 
tilrciidy lied to the morasses and forests), when it 
was wisely determined to effect a compromise hy 
means ol the^ witenagemot. This assembly met 
at O.ylord, and there decided that Harold should 
have all the jirovmccs north of the Thames, with 
Jjimdim ioi''lns capital, while all the country south 
ot that I'tver should remain to his real or fictitious 
hal f-hrotliiT Hard icaiiiilc. 

Hardieanute, shiiwiiig no anxiety for his do-, 
miniims in Eiigliiud, lingered in Denmark, where 
the hiiliits of tlic .Seaiidinavian chiefs, and their 
hard drinkipjjf were to his taste ; lint his mother, 
Emma, a*ru hiarl (Jodwin governed in the south on 
his bchttil, and held a court at Winchester. Ha- 
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roll!, however, who saw his superiority over his 
absent half-brother, took his measures for attachiiig 
the provinces of the south to his dominions ; and two 
fruitless invasions from Nunnandy only teiideil to in¬ 
crease his power and facilitate that aggraudizemeiit. 

Soon after the news ol' Caiuile’s death readied 
Normandy, Edward, the eldest of the surviving sons 
of Ethelred hy Eniniii, and who eventually heeaiiie 
king 111 England under the title of Edward the Con¬ 
fessor, made sad for England with a few ships, and 
landed at Snulluunptoii in the intention ofdaiiiiiiig 
the crown. He thiew himself in the niidsl of his 
mother’s retainers, and was within a few miles of 
her residence at Wiiieliesler. But Emma liad no 
nff'eetioii for her ehildreii hy Ethelred ; she was at 
the. uiiimeiit making every exertion to secure the 
J'inglish tliroiio for her sou by Canute, and, instead 
of aiding Edward, she set the whole eimiitry in 
hostile arrav agaiust him. He escaped with some 
dillieulty friiiii a foriiiidable force, and tied liiiek to 
Niirinandv, deteriiiiiied, it is said, never again to 
touch the soil of his falliiTs. 

The second iiiviision from Nurmiiiidy was at¬ 
tended with more tragical results, anil |)ail of the 
history of it is enveloped in an iuipeiietrable 
mystery. 

An aff’ectioniitc letter,* piirporlmg to he wiilleii 
by the queen niollier, Emma, was eouveyed to her 
sons Edward and Allied, lepioaelniig Iheiii wilh 
their ajiathy, and urging that one ol them, at lea-t, 
should return to Ihiglaiid and assert iiis right 
against the tyrant Hamid, This letter is pro¬ 
nounced a forgery by the, old writer who jneseives 
it; but those who are disjiosed to lake the daikcst 
view of Emma’s character mav object, tliat tins 
writer was a paid eiieoniiast of il.til ipieen’s (and 
paid by her living self), and therel'ore not hkelj to 
confess her guilty of being a partieipatm in her 
own son’s murder,'even if such were the liu t. The 
same authority, indeed, even praises her for her ill- 
assorted, shameful marriiige with Caiiiile, wliieli 
undeniably alienated her from her ehildreii by the 
former union. For ourselves, althongli she did not 
escape tlie strong suspieion of her eonleiiiporaries 
any more than Earl Godwin, who was then in rinse, 
alliance with her, we rather inehiie to the belief 
that the letter was forged hy the order of Harold; 
though, again, there is a jiossihility that it may 
have been actually the prialuct of the tpiecii, who 
may have meant no harm to her son, and thal^.tlie 
harm lie suff'ered may have fallen iqioii him through 
Godwin, on that chief’s seeing how he came at¬ 
tended. However this may he, Alfred, the younger 
of the two brothers, occejited the iuvitatiiin. The 
instructions of Emma’sdetter were to come without 
any armament ;t but he raised a cniisiderable force 
(militfs nonparvi numeri)X in Normandy and Bou¬ 
logne. When he appeared off Sandwich, there 
was a far superior force there, which rendered his 
lauding hopeless, lie therefore bore round tlie 
r 
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North Foreland, and disemlmrked “ opposite, to 
Canterhnry,” probably about llenic Hay, betwocn 
tlie Triculvcrs and the Isle of Shc|>pe,y. Haviiif? 
advanced some distance up the country without any 
opposition, he was met by Earl Godwin, who is 
! said to have sworn faith to him,and to have iinder- 
' taken to conduct him to his mother Emma. Avoid¬ 
ing Eoudoii, where the party of Harold was pre- 
(lomuiimt, they inarched to Guildford, where 
Godwin billeted the strangers, in small parlies of 
tens and scores in different houses of tlu' town. 
There was jileiity of meal and drink )ire]iared in 
every lodging; and Earl Godwin, taking his leave 
liir the night, promised his dutiful attendance on 
Allred for the following iiiortiing. Tired with the 
day’s )ourney, and filled with meat and wine, the 
separateil company went to bed, sua|)ectlng no 
wrong; but in the dead of night, when disarmed 
and buried in slce]i, they were suddenly set u|ioii 
by King llarold's forces, who seized and bound 
tiicni all with clmiiis and gives. On flic following 
iiioiniiig they weie ranged in a line before the exe- 
eiitioiK'is.' There are said to have lieeii GOO victims, 
and, w ith the evcepliiin of every tenth man, they 
were all hiii'barously tortured and massacred. 
I’rinre .Mired was reseivcd lor a still more cruel 
file. He was hurried away to Eondoii, where, it 
slionld seem, Marohl personallv iiisiilu-d his mis- 
lorluiies ; anil from Ijoiidoii he was sent to the Isle 
of Ely, 111 the heart of the country of the Himes, 
lie made the sad journey moinited on a wretched 
boise, naked, and with his feel tied lieiieath the 
aiiiinars belly. At Ely he was arraigned before a 
mock court of Haiiisli misereants, as a disturber of 
I the eouiitry’s peace, and was coiidemiicd to lose his 
eyes. Ills eyes W'cre instantly turn out by main 
loiee, and lie died a few days after in ex(|uisite 
aiigiiisli. Some believe that Karl Godwin was 
guilty of lietraymg, or at least deserting, the prince 
after he had lauded ill England, without having 
premeditated treachery in inviting him over; and 
they say his change of sentiment took jilacc the 
inslaiit he saw that Alfred, instead of coming alone 
to throw himself on the all'ections of the Saxon 
jicople, had surrotinded himself with a host of 
nmliitious foreigners, all eager to sliarc in the 
wealth and honours of the land. Henry of Ilunt- 
ingdon, a writer of the twelfth century, sup¬ 
ports this not irrational view of the case, and 
say^ that Godwin told his Saxon followers that 
Alfred came escorted by too many Normans,— 
tiuit he hud promised these Normans rich pos¬ 
sessions m England,—and that it would he an 
net of imprudence in them, the Saxons, to ’per¬ 
mit this race of foreigners, known tlirough the 
world for their audacity and cunning, to gain a 
footing in England. The whole life of the great 
Earl abounds in sudden resolutions and changes; 
nor did he ever hesitate at bloodshed; but without 
going into a discussion which would fill many 
pages, luuf leave us in uncertainty at last, we will 
quit this horrid tragedy, of the truth of which there 
is no reason to doubt, by confessing that the motives 
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of the parties concerned, and the sliiire of guilt 
which, each had in it, raniiot he e^ti^l)ll^iled lium 
the accounts of the old eliroiiiclcrs, who Imlil 
very different language, and eoutradicl. each ulliei'. 
Shortly after the murder of Alfred, Kmiiia \tas 
either scut out of England by Harold, or letiied a 
voluntary exile. It is to be reiiiarked that she 
did not Hx her rc'sidence m Nornmndy, w here her 
Son Edward, brother of Alfred, was livniu, liiit 
went to the court of Haldwiii, Eail of h'laiidei a. 

Hakoi.i) had now little ddlieulty in gelling liiiii- 
sclf proclaimed “full king” over all the island. 
The elcetioii, indeed, was not saiietioiied liy legis¬ 
lative authority; hut this authority, always llue- 
tuHting and uncertain, was at present almost 
wortliless. A more miporlart o|iposilioii was that 
oll'ered by the church, m whose ranks the Siimiiis 
were far more numerous than the Dimes, or pricsls 
of Danish descent; and in all these eoiiteiitioiis 
the two hostile races must lie considered, anil iinl 
merely the qimrrel.sor amhitioii of the nvid iniiices. 
The question at issue wiis, whether the Danes or 
the Saxons should liavc the iiiqier land. Etlicl- 
noth, the Arehbislio]i of Canterliiiry, who was a 
Saxon, refused to perform the cereiiKiiiK s ol the 
coionation. Taking the crown and scejitre, wliieli 
It appears had been ciilriisled to Ills eliaree by 
Canute, he hud them on llie altar, and said, “ Ha¬ 
rold ! 1 will neither give them to thee, nor pievcnt 
thee from taking the cnsians of royally ; but I 
will not bless thee, nor shall any biaho|i i oiiseeiiite 
tliee on the throne.” It is siiid that, on tins, like 
a modern conqueror, the Dane put the ciowii on 
hi.s head with his own hands. Acenrdiiig to some 
aceoniits he subsequently won over the Areliliislio[i, 
and was solemnly crowned. Other aulliui ities, 
however, assert that he was never crow ned at iill, - ■ 
that, out of sjiite to the Arehbishop, he showed an 
ojieii contempt ibr the Christian religion, aliseiituig 
himself from all places of w in ship, and uncimpling 
his hounds, or eallmg for meat and wine at the 
hours when the faithful were summoned to mass 
and prayer. His chief amusement was liiiiiting; 
and, from the fleetness with which he eoiihl follow 
the game on foot, he acquired the name, of “ Ha¬ 
rold Harefoot.” Little more is 'inowii about bim, 
except that lie died after a short reign of four years, 
in A.D. 1040, and was buried at Westminster. 

Haudicanute, his half-brother, was at Driigcs, 
and on the point of invading England, when 
Harold died. After long delays in Denmark, lie 
listened to the urgent calls of his exiled mother, 
the still stirring ^iid aniliitious Emma; and, 
leaving a greater force ready at the mouth of the 
Baltic, he sailed to Flanders with nirfe ships to 
consult his parent. He had been hut a short time 
at Bruges when a deputation of English ami 
JIanish thanSS arrived there to invite him to 
ascend the most brilliant of liis father’s tiiroiies 
in peace. The two great factioas in England had 
come to this agreement, hut, ael‘''diiig to tiie 
chroniclers, they were soon made to fepipiil ol it 
by the exactions and rapacity ot Haafticanutc. 
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Rclyini^ iiiorc on tlio, DimoF, mnont;'whom lie had 
lived so loiiL^ than on the ICn^hsh^ and bciiiii; 
averse to ])uvl ^vlth the eonnianiuns of his revels 
{ukJ^ diiiikini^-honts, lie hroin^hl with liiin a ^Tcat 
inunher of Dunisli ehiefs and eourtiers, and re¬ 
lumed an (‘\|)en^ive l):un>h army and navy. Tins 
ohlij^^ed Inm to liave freipient re(;oiirs(‘ to Dune- 
geld^,” the, arhtrarv levying of wliieh l»y h\\ 
‘Mlus^'uiles^’’ or hoii'ehold troojis, wlio were all 
^)an(‘^, eansed frej[ueut insurreeLtons or eonnno- 
tlons. '^riie ])eo|)le ot Worei'sler resisted the llus- 
earles with arms in (heir hands, and slew header 
ami 'rurstane, two of the hini;*s eolleetors. In 
n'ven^T for this eonlenipt, that city was hurnt to 
tlic Laound, a ureal |iaU of the surroundinu; eonntiy 
laid di‘so]ale, and the u'xhIs of tlu^ eiti/eim put to 
tile s]ioii “ hy sueh juiwer of lords and nien-of-war 
as the kinu; sent auain^t them.” It should appear 
that not ev(‘n the eliureh was eximijited from these' 
oppiessive l(‘vi('s of Dane-ueld, for a monkish 
wril(‘j eomplains that the eh'ruy wme furred to sell 
tlie very ehalu'es from the altar in onlei to pay 
iheiv assessnient-^. 

On his first arriving in iMiuland, llaidieaimte 
showed his horror of Priiiee Alfred’s murder, ami 
ins revenue for the injury done hy Ihuuld to limi- 
s('ll ami his lehuives, m a tinly harharons manner. 
Hy his oidei’, the hody of llaiold wai. dug n]i from 
the grave' ; il> heael was sirnek off, and tlieai both 
hod\ and head were thrown intt» the Thames. Tei 
iiu'ieasi' the dramatic interest of the' story, some of 
the olel wiile'rs, wlio maintain that the ureal earl 
had nmulered AUVe-d te> serve llaredd, sav that 
(ioelwm was ohhueel to assist at the disinterment 
and elecapitation ol the corjae', the mutilated U'- 
mamsofwliu'h were' soon after drawn out of tlie j 
river hy some Danish lishemieii, wiio soeretly in- 
I'/rred them in tlie' ehnreh\arel of St. (’lement 
Danes, “ w iihinit Temhk--l)ar at Lomlon.” Ivirl 
(h)dwm, ineleeal, a very short time after, was feir- 
nially aee Used of Alfre'd’s murder ; hut he cleared 
Inmsflf, m law, hy Ins own oath, ami the oaths of 
many of his ]>ee'rs ; and a rieh and sjdendul-jne- 
seiil IS generally su])jiused tei have set the epicstiem 
at rest between him and llaieheaiiuto, though it 
failed to ae’epiit him in popular eijnnion. ^’his 
present was a shi]) ejf tlic first class, covered with 
gilded nu'tal, and hearing a figure-head in solid 
gold : the crew, which formed an intrinsic part of 
the gift, were four score picked warriors, and each 
warrior ^<as furnished with dress and ajipoint- 
incuts of the lyost costly description—a gilded hel¬ 
met was on Ins iiead, a triple lunibcrk on liis body, 
a sword >vith a Init of gold hung hy his side, a 
Danish battle-axe, damasked with silver, was on 
his shoulder, agold-stndded shield on his left arm, 
and in Ids riglit liand a gilded atnjar.* 

During flic remainder of llardicanulc’s shorh 
reign, Ihirl (hidwjit, and Emma the <pieen-im>lher, 
who were again iu'^Hcndly alliance, divided nearly 

• Till' «arii'scytho-Bliiipcil w^npoii as llie Moorish " assagay.” the 
'rinKis.li “ jLingiiati,” Itc. It was u common wcajam wah ihe 
mid siill so in the East. 
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all the authority of government hetween them, 
leaving the king to the tranquil enjoyment of the, 
things he most prized in life—his lianipiets, which 
were spread four times a day, iind Ins earonsids at 
night. From many incidental passages in the old 
writers, we should eonelude that the Saxons them¬ 
selves were sufticiently addirted to drinking (iiid 
the pleasures of the table, and required no iii- 
striietors in those partienlurs; yet it is pretty ge- 
neridlv slated that hard drinking beeaine tiisliiini- 
idile nndcr tlie Danes; and more than one eliio- 
niclcr laments tliat F.nglislimen learned from the 
example of Ilardiciinutc “ their excessive gour- 
niandiziiig and iiiiineasiirable, tilling ot their bellies 
with meals and drinks.” 

This king’s death was in keeqiiiig with the, tenor 
of liis life. AVhen lie liiid reigned two years all 
but ten days, he took part, with his usual zest, in 
llie iiiarriage feast of one of his Danish thanes, 
which was held at lainilielli, or, more prohahly, at 
(llaphaiii.* At a late hour of the night, as he 
stood lip to pledge that jovial coinpaiiv, he suddenly 
fell down s]ieceliless with the wnie-eiqi in Ins 
hand: he was removed to an inner chainher, lint 
he sjioke no more; and thus the last Danish king 
ill Fiiiglatid died drunk. He wa^ hnned in the 
eliiireli of AV’iiicliestcr, near Ins fatliei Canute. 


.SiiA'DR Coins of Edwakd tiif Conff"(>u.—I’ uim Sin-:iriicii-i in tlif 
liiiiDtU Miiseiini. 

Kdwaui) the Confessok. Ilaidieaiiiile was 
scareoly in his grave when his hall-hrotlier Fid- 
ward, who WHS iiiaiiy years liis senior, ascended the 
tlironc (a.i). 1042) with no opposition, except such 
as he found from his owTi fears and scruples, winch, 
had he been left to himself, would probably have in¬ 
duced him to prefer a iiioiiastciy or some other quiet 
retirciiient in Normandy. During liis very brief 
reign, llardicanntc bad recalled the exile to Fing- 
laml, bad received him with honour and uH’eetion, 
granted him a handsome allowance, and even pro¬ 
posed, it is said, to associate liini in his govern- 
iiient. Kdward was, therefore, at hand, and j;i a 
favourable jiosition at the niomcnt of crisis ; nor, 
according to the modem laws of hereditary siie- 
cession, could any one have estahlislied so good a 
right; for his half-nephew, Edward, wlio was still 
far away in Hungary, x^as only illegitiriiately ile- 
secmled from the royal line of Cerdic and Alfred, 
his father, F'dmund Ironside, though older than Fkt- 
ward, being a natural sou of their common father 
Flllielred. But, in truth, rules of succession hud 
little to do with the settlement of the croyn, which 

• Tlie name of thi! blfiU-'s fatlicr, in wlnmohonso llu* fenst is 
supposoti lo have been held, was Osffod Cbipa; mid VAapa-h/un, tho 
Anmr or Attjnf of Clupa. is inken as tliu etymology of out »ubuil>an 
village.—Pa/t/ravc, ihst. ch. xiii. 
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WHS cfTecU'd by n variety of other and more yotoiit 
aKcncirs. The coimcxioti between the Daiiisb iind 
Kiij’lisli crowns was evidently brenkinji; off; there 
wus a prospect that the two parties in England 
wonld soon be left to decide their contest withovit 
any intervention from Denmark; for some, time 
the Saxon party Iiad been gaininp; ground, and, 
before Ilardicanutc’s death, fonnulahle associa¬ 
tions had bet n matlc, and more than one success¬ 
ful battle fmight against the Danes. On their 
side, the Danes, having no descendant of the 
gicat Canute around whom to rally, bccaiiie 
less veheinont for the expulsion of the Saxon 
line, while many of them settled in the south of 
the island were won over by the, rejiiited virtue 
and sanctity of I'idwiird. If we may judge by 
the nncertam light of some of the chronicles, 
many leading Danes (piiUed England on Ilardi- 
cannte’s deeease; anil it seems (|iiite certain that 
when the nobles and prelates of the Saxons (were 
there not Danes among these?) assembled in Lon¬ 
don, with the resolution of electing Edward, they 
encountered no opposition from any Danish fac¬ 
tion. Dut the gieal Eail (iodwin, the still sus- 
(leeted murderer of the new king’s brother, Alfred, 
had by lar the greatest share, in Edwaid’s eleva¬ 
tion. Tins veteran politician, of an age considered 
hailiarons, and of a race (the Sa.xon) generallv 
noted rather tor stujiiditv and duiness, than lor 
aiaileness and adroitne-s, irimined his sails accoid- 
ing to the winds that ]>redoininnte,d, with a degree 
of skill and reniorselessiiesb which would stand a 
coinjiarison with the maniciivves of the most cele- 
loaled ])olitical inlrigucis of th(‘ most mndinai and 
cuilized times. In all the struggles that had taken 
place since the death of Canute he had changed 
sides with a-loiiishingfacility and rajiiditv,—going 
hack more than once to the jiarty he had deserted, 
then ehangiiig again, and always causing the fac¬ 
tion he embraced to triumph just so long as be ad¬ 
hered to it, and no longer. Changes, riiinoits to 
otlieis, only brought him an accession of strength. 
At the death of llardicanntc, he vvas earl of all 
VVe.ssex and Kent; and by his alliances and in¬ 
trigues, he controlled nearly the whole of the south¬ 
ern and more Saxon part of England. His abili¬ 
ties were iiroved liy the station he had attained ; 
tor he had begun life as a cow-herd. He was a 
lluent speaker ; hut his eloquence, no doubt, owcil 
nii^di of its faculty of conveying conviction to the 
jiower nr raaterial means lie had always at hand to 
enlorce his arguments. When lie rose in the 
assemhly of thanes and bishops, and gave it as his 
opinion that Edward the Atho.ling, the only sur¬ 
viving son of Ethelred, shdiild be their king, there 
were but very few dissentient voices ; and the 
carl carefully marked the weak Tuinority, who 
seem all to have been Saxons, and drwc them 
into exile shortly after. It is jirctty generally 
stated, tlj^it his relation, William, Duke of Nor- 
nianily (altcrwards the Conquer*:), ntatcrially aided 
Edward by his influence, having firmly announced 
to the Saxons, that if they failed, in tlieir duty to 


the sons of Emma, tlicy should feel the weight of 
his vengeance; but we more than doubt the aullien- 
ticity of this fact, from the simple circiimslauccs of 
Duke William’s being only fifteen years oj^l at 
the lime, and his stales being in most lanienlalile 
confusion and iniaridiv, pressed from willioiil hy 
the Ereneb king^ and troubled within hy factions 
|, nobles, w ho all w ished to lake •advantage of Ids 
voiitli and incxpcriciiec. , 

Tlie case, perhaps, is not very rare, but it must 
alwHVs be a piiini'ul and perplexing one. I'idwiird 
bated the niim who was serving him ; and while 
Godwin w as placing him on the lliione, he could 
not detach Ins eyes I'roin the hloody grave towliieli, 
in his eoiivielion, the earl had sent his hmllier 
Alfred. Godw in was peifeetly well aware ol'these 
feelings, and, like a jiraelised polilieian, hel'oie he 
stirred in Edwaid’s eaiisr, and when the fate of 
that priiiec, even lo his life or death, was in his 
hands, he made sneli sti|mlaliiiiis as were best eal- 
euhited to secure him against their elfeets. De 
olitained an extension of ten dories, honours, and 
eommaiids fur liiinseli’ and his sous—a '(demii 
assuiaiiee lhal the past was forgiven, and, as a 
]ileilgc for luture idleetioii and family union, he 
made hidward consent to marry his daughter. 
The, fair Editlia, the daughter of the forliiiiale 
earl, heeaiue ipieeii of Eiighiiid ; hut the heart was 
not to he eontiidled, and Edward was never a 
hnshand lo her. Yet, from eontemporary ae- 
eimnts, EdithaW'as desei ving oflove, and possessed 
of such a nnliiii of good ipialities as ought to havo 
removed the ilecp rooted anli|)alhies of the, king 
to hei'sell and her race. Her person was heanlilnl ; 
her inaiineis graeelul ; her disiiositioii eheeifiil, 
meek, ]iions, and generous, without a taint ol her 
father’s or hiolhers’ pride and iirrogaiUH;. Her 
mental aeC(im|)lishnieiits far siirpasseil the standard 
ol' that a'ae ; she vmis fond ol reading, anil had 
read manv honks. Ingiilphiis, the monk of Croy- 
hmd, who was hi r eontempoiary and jiers.nnal ae- 
ipiiiintaiice, speaks of her w ith a huinely and subdued 
eiilliusiasin that is singidaily touehing. lie says 
she s|)rnng from Godwin as the lose sjirings Iroin 
the thorn. “ 1 have very oflen seen her,” he eon- 
tiiuii's, “ 111 inv boyhood, when I used lo go to visit 
my father, who was enqihiyed ahoiit the eonrl. 
Often did I meet her as I came fioni school, and 


then she ipieslioned me iihoiit my studies and niy 
verses; and, willingly passing from grainmar lo 
logic, she would catch me in the siflilleties of 
argument. She always gave me,two or tliiee 
pieces of money, which weie eonnted to me hy her 
liaiid-inaiden, and tlicn si'iil me io llic Toi/nl hinlcr 
lo ri’frcJi mijsclf’' 

If Edward neglected, and afUrwards pevseeiiled 
his wife, he behaved in a still barsher and more sinn- 
,iniiry manner to hismotlicr Emma, wlio, though she 
has few elaiinsonoiir sympathy, was, in spite ol all 
her faults, entitled to some eons^lq^ation lioiii him. 
Butlieoonld not forgive ]iiist inpi. "s—he could 
not forget, that, while she lavished her Jilleelions 
and ill-gottcii treasures on her children Canute, 
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she had li'ft him and his brother to languish in 
povertv in Nnrniandy, whcTP they were I'urce.d to 
eat tlu' hitter bread of other people ; and be seems 
never to have relieveil her Ifom the horrid suspicion 
ot' liavlng liad jmrt in Alfred’s murder. These 
feelings ^vere probably exasperated by her refusing 
to advanee him money at a moHient of need, just 
bel'oie, or at tlid date of his eoronation. Sliortlj* 
after Ids cor (nation he lield a conned at Glouces¬ 
ter, whence, accompanied by Earls Godwin, Eeo- 
fric, and Siward, he luinied to Winchester, where 
Emma had again established a sort of court, seized 
h('r treasures, tind all the cattle, the corn, and the 
forage on the latids which she, ]iossesscd as a 
ilowcr, and behaved otherwise to her with great 
harshness, Some say she was committed to close 
custodv ni the abbey of Wearwell ; but, according 
to the more generally received aceonnl, she was 
periiiilted to retain her lands, and to reside at 
large at Winchester, where, it appears, she died in 
Klh'i, the timtii year of Eilward’s reign. We omit 
the si'irv of hei alleged amours with Alwin, hishoj) 
of Winehester, and her exculpating herself hy 
walking unseatlicd with naked teet over nine red- 
hot plongli-shares, as rather a fatmlous legend, 
than helonaiug to real history. 

Ill the seeond year of bidward’s reign (a.d. 
11)13), a faint demonstration to re-establish the 
Seiindiiiaviaii sniirernaey in England was made 
hy Mauiins, king of Norway and Denmark; hut 
the .Saxons assembled a great fleet at Siuiihvich ; 
the Danes in the land remained ijuiel, and, his last 
hopes expiring, Magnus was soon indiieed to de- 
elare that he thought it “ right and most conve¬ 
nient'’ that he should let Edward enjoy Ins crown, 
and eonteiit himself with the kingdoms which God 
had eiveu him. But though undisturbed hy 
foiciLni invnsions or the internal wars of a coni- 
pelilor for the crown, Edward was little more than 
a king ill name. 'Phis abject condition arose in 
part, but eerlaiuly not wholly, from bis easy, pa- 
eihe disjiositioii ; for he not unfreipiently showed 
hiiiisellCiipable of energy, and firm and sudden 
decisions ; and alibnngh superstitions and monk- 
nddeii, be was, when mused, neither deficient in 
talent nor in moral courage. A wider and deeper 
spring,lhalsa|i])ed the royal authority,was theenor- 
nions ]iimer (vodwin and other earls had possessed 
tliemselves of before his accession ; and this 
power, he,, it rememhered, ho himself was obliged 
to augment before he could put his foot on the 
lowest step of the throne. Wlicn he had kp])t his 
]iriiniise,s with the “ Great Eafl”—and he could 
not possibly evade them—what with the territories 
and commands of Godwin, and of his six sons, 
Harold, Sweyn, Wulnoth, Tostig, Gnrth, and liC- 
ofwinc, the whole of the south of England, from 
l.iiicolnsliire to the cud of Cornwall, was in the 
hands of one fainily. Nor liad Edward’s autho¬ 
rity a heller l)'J_is elsewhere, for the whole of the 
north wgs ulu'qnally divided between ]..eofrie and 
the evealyr Earl Siward, whose dominions extended 
from tbcTIumber to the Scottish border. These 
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earls possessed all that was valnahle in sovereignty 
within the territories they held. They a])])ointed 
their own judges, received fines, and levied what 
troops they chose. The chief seenrity of the king 
lay in the (dashing interests and jealousies of these 
mighty vassals ; and, notwithstanding the remark 
of a great writer,* that this policy of halaneing 
opposite parties rctpiircd a more steady Imiid to 
manage it than that of Edward, it ajipears to us 
that he for some time aeipiitted hiinsidf skilfully 
ill this iiRTtieular. As the king endeared himsidf 
to his ]ieo])lc hy redueing taxation, and removiiig 
the odious Diiue-geld altogether, - liy reviving 
the old .Saxon laws, and administering fliein 
with justice and promptitude;—as he named 
their reverence hy Ins mild virtues, and still more 
hy his ascetic devotion, which eventually eiuised 
his rinionization, he might have been enabled to 
curb tbe familv of Godwin and the rest, and raise, 
bis de|)ressed tlirone by means of the ]iopular will 
and idfeclion ; but, unfortunately, there weie eir- 
eumstanees interw'ovcn wlneK nentrahzed Ed¬ 
ward’s advantages, and gave the fiivonrable eohiiir of 
iiationalilv and patriotism to the cansc of Godwin, 
wlienevcr he chose to (|narrelwith the king. It 
was perfectly natural, and it would have heen as 
exeusahle, as natural, if the imprudence of a king 
ever admitted id'an excuse, that Edwaid should 
have ail alfection for the Normans, among w horn 
the best years of his life had heen ]iassed, and 
who gave Inin food and shelter when ahandoned 
hy all the rest of the world. He was only linrteen 
years old when he was first sent into Normandy ; 
he was somewhat jiast forty when he ascended the 
English throne; so that, for tweiitv-seveii years, 
eommencing with a period when the young mind 
is not formed, hut ductile and most snsee|itilile of 
im])ressions, he liad been hcenstoined to foreign 
manners and habits, and to convey all his thoughts 
and feelings through the medium of a foreign lan¬ 
guage. lie was aeeused of a predilection for the 
French, or “ Romance,” wdiich hy this time had 
superseded their Scandin.avian dialect, and became 
the vernaeular language of the Normans ; hut it is 
more than prolmhlc he had forgotten his Saxon. 
It is not at the mature age of forty that a man ran 
shake off all his jirevious tastes, habits, and con¬ 
nexions, and form new ones. Thus the king, ns a 
niafter of eonrse, preferred the society of the Nor¬ 
mans to that of his own subjects ; and, whatever 
may have been the relative civilization of the two 
kindred jieople half a century before, it is tpiite 
eertain that the Danish wars, from the time of 
Ethelred downwards, Jiad caused the Saxons to 
retrograde, while it is prohahlc the Normans had 
made considerable advances in refinement in the 
same interval. Relying on Edward’s gratitude 
and friendship, several Normans ramc over with 
him when he was invited to England hy Hardi- 
canute : this number was augmentetk. after his 
accession to the tlftone ; and as the king provided 
for then, all, or gave them constant entertainment 

• Ilumc, * 
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at Ills cinirt, fresh ndvenUirers continued to cross 
the ChiuiiHd from time to time. It should appear 
it was cliictlv in tlie church that Edward provided 
i'or Ills foreisn favourites. Robert, a Norman, 
and, like, most of his race, a personal enemy to 
Earl (lodwiii, was promoted to he Archhishop of 
Ciiiilerbiiry and primate of all England ; lUf and 
William, two other Normans, were made bishops 
of Doicliesleraiid London ; and crosiers and ah- 
hols’ stall’s were hherally distributed to the king’s 
exotic chaplains and house-clerks, who me said to 
have closed all the avenues of access to his jiersoii 
and favour against the English-horn. Those 
.Saxon nobles who yit hoiied to prosper at court 
leariieil lo sjieak Erench, mid imitated the dress, 
lasliions, .Old inaiiner of living of the Normans. 
Edward adopted, m all docunients anil charters, 
the hand-writing of the Normans, which he 
tlioiielit hanilsonier than that of the Eliiglish : he 
introdneed the me of the “ grea' seal,” which he 
ap|iendcd to his |)ar(dnneiits, in i ddition to the 
sini|ile inaik ol the cross, which had been used by 
the .Vnglo-SiLSon kings ; and as his chancellor, 
seerrtaries of state, and legal advisers were all 
loieieners, and, no doubt, like the natives of 
Eraiiee ol' all ages, singularly negleellnl of the 
toneiie ol the jicople among whom they were 
settled, the English lawvers were olihged to study 
Ereiieli, and to employ a toreigii language in ilieir 
deeds and ]ia|)eis.'‘ Even in those rude ages 
fashion had her iiiHuenee and her vntaries. The 
siiiilv of the I’reneh language, lo the neglect 
of tlie Saxon,t hecame very general, and the rich, 
the \oinig, and (he gay of both sexes were not 
salislied unless their tunies, their rhduxxi'x, their 
slieaiiu'is, anil nuiltlers were cut idler the latest 
Norinaii |iatteiii. Not one nf these things was 
liithng III Its iiithienee—united, (heir elfeet iiinst 
havi' been most inqiortaiit; and it seems lo ns 
(hat histoiiaiis in general have not siilTieieiitly 
hoine them ni mind as a prelude to the great 
drama of the Norman Conquest. 

All this, however, was distasteful to the great 
body oi' ihe Sa.xon peojile, and highly irritating to 
Earl (hidwiii, who is said to have e.x'neled an 
express and solemn promise from the king not to 
imindate the hind with Normans, cre he consented 
to raise him to the throne. '’J’he earl could searcclv 
lake up a more popular ground ; and he made his 
mow jirivate wrongs,—the king’s treatment of his 
daughter, and disinelimitiou to the society of him¬ 
self and his sons,—all close and revolve ronnd this 
centre. Eivni personally the sympathy of the 
people went with him. “ it astonishing,” they 
said, “ that the author and siqtporter of Edward’s 
reign should be wroth to see nciti men, of a foreign 
nation, preferred to himself?” J 
^ In 10-14 a crime committed by a member of his 
family somewhat clouded Godwin’s jiopularity. 
Sweyn, th» earl’s second son, and a married man, 

* Insulf. * 

f Affordni" to liiRulf, French camu to be consitiored the only 
liinniiiiuc w^rlliy ol'u guiitloman. 
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violated an abbess, and was e.xilcd by the king ; 
for this, of all others, was the crime Edward was 
least likely to overlook. After keeping tlie seas 
for some time us a pirate, Swevn returned lo Ejiig- 
land on the promise of a roytd jiardoii. Sotne 
delay occurred hi passing this act of grace ; and it 
is said that Rcons, his cousin, and even llaiold, 
*ho brother of .Sweyn, pleaded strollgly against him 
at court. The fury of the outlaw kiiei*’ no hounds, 
lint pretending to lie reeoneded with his eoiisiii 
Beorn, he won his eoiifidenee got possession of Ins 
jiersoii, and then eiiuscd him to lie iniirdered. In 
sjiile of this iieeiinnihited guilt Edward was lain to 
grant a jiaidoii to the son ol Ihe |iowerful call, and 
Swevn, though he had rendered himsell odious, 
and iiipired the jiojudarity of Ins family, wa.s 
restored lo his government. 

Blit ill 10.51 an event occurred which exiispe- 
raled the whole iiHlioii against the Noniians, and 
gave Godwin (he opportunity of recovering all Ins 
reputation and iidhience with the Saxon people. 
Among the iniiiiy foreigners that eaiiie oy r to 
visit tlie king was Eustace, Count of Boulogne, 
who hud niairied the Eady Goda, a diiuehtei ol' 
Ethelred, and sister to Edward. This Eustace 
w'as a prince of eonsideriihle jiower, and more 
jirelensioii. He governed hereditiirdj, under the 
snpremaey of the Erench crown, llic. city ol Bioi- 
logne and the coiitigiioiis territory on the slioies 
of the Chuiinel; and as a sign of his dignily as 
chief of a maritime eoniitry, when he aimed for 
war he allaehcd two long aigrettes, iiiade ol whale- 
hone, to his helmet. Tins loving hrother-in-law, 
with rather a nniiierous retinue of wurriors anil 
nien-at-arms, wars hiispitahly enterlaiiied at the 
eoiirl of Edward, where he saw Ereiiehineii and 
Normans, and everything that was Erciii h and 
foreign, so coinpletely in the ascendant, that he 
was led to despise the Saxons as a ]ico)ile already 
eompiered. On his reliiiii homewards Eustace 
slept one night at Canterbury. The, next morning 
he eontiiiiied his route for Dover, and when he 
was witliin a mile ol’ thin town he ordered a halt, 
left his travelling ]ialfrey, and mounted his war- 
horse, which a ]>age led in Ids right hand, lie 
also put on his coat of mail : all his ]icoplc did the 
same; and in this warlike hariuss they entered 
Dover. The foreigners murehed insolently through 
(he town, ehoosing the best houses in which to 
]iass the night, and taking fre,e (piartefs on the 
citizens without asking jicrmission, which was 
contrary to the laws and enstoms ol* the Saxons. 
One. of the townsineu boldly repelled from his 
threshold a retainer who pretended t» take up 
his quarters in his house. The stranger drew his 
sword, and wounded the Eiiglishriiaii,—(he Eng¬ 
lishman ann*d in haste, and he, or one of Ins 
house, slew the Frenchmun. At this iniclligeiife 
Count Eustace and all his troop nioiinted on horse¬ 
back, and, surrounding the house (y.the English¬ 
man, some of them forced their w'ay in, and mur¬ 
dered him on his own hearth-stone. Tms done, 
they galloped through the streets with thiir naked 
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swords in tlieir Lands, slriLlng men and women, 
and crusliing several clnldren under their horses’ 
hoofs. Tins outrage roused the spirjt of the 
hiyglicrs, who armed themselves with sneh 
weapons as they hud, and met the mailed war¬ 
riors in a mass. After a lierec eontliet, in 
whieh nineteen of the foreignejs were slain and 
many more, woanded, ELislaee,with the rest,hein;'; 
unahle to ryaeh the ]iorl and embaik, retreated out 
of Dover, and then galloped with loose Kun towards 
(Iloueester to lay Ins complaints before the king. 
Edwaul, who was, as usual, surrounded by his 
Norman favourites, gave. Ins ]ieaec to Eustace and 
his companions, and believing, on the sini|)le 
assertion of his hrotber-in-law, that the inhabitants 
of Dover were in the wrong, and had begun the 
affray, he sent inimediatelv to Earl (loilwin, in 
whose government the eily lay. “Set out forlh- 
wilh,” said the king’s oider,* “go and chastise 
with a military e.veeulion those who attack mv 
relations with the swoid, and trouble the peace of 
the country.” “ It ill becomes you,” leplied 
(iodwin, “to condemn, without a lieariiig, the. 
men whom it is your duty to protect.” y 'I'lie eir- 
nunstunees of the light at Diner vveie now known 
all over the countiv : the assault evidently hail 
begun by a Ereuclimau’s daiing to violate the 
sauetily of an Englishiuau’s house, and, light or 
wrong, the Saxon jiriiple would mituially espouse 
the eause of their eomitrvmen. Instead, iheicfoir, 
of chastising tlic liuigliers, the Mail sided wath 
them. Before pvureediiig to e.xliemitiis (lodwin 
]iroposed that, iiislead of e.vi'icisiiig that indiseii- 
miiiafe veiigeaiiee on all the inhaliitaiits, wliieh 
was implied hy a military i .xeeulioii, the magis¬ 
trates of Dover should he. eiled iii a legal niauner 
to apjiear hefore the king and the roval judges, to 
give an aeriuuit of their eoiiihiet. It -hmilil seem 
that, transiiurted hythe iiidigiinlion ol his Inolher- 
iii-law the Eail Eustace, and confounded hy the 
ehimonrs of his Norman favourites, hidward would 
not listen to ihiH just and reasomilile jiropositimi, 
hut siniimoiK’d (lodwin to a|)pear heloic his 
fiiri'iijn court at Ohmcesler ; and on his hesitating 
to put himself in so nmeh jeojiardy, thieatened 
him and his family with hanishment and contis- 
ealion. Then the great earl armed, and in so 
(liiuig, though sonic oftlio chroniclers iisscit il was 
Old V to 1 ('dress the popular grievances, and to make 
an appeal to the English against the coiiiiiiTs 
from hefond sea, and that nothing was farther 
from his thoughts than to oiler insult or violence 
to the king of his own ereallou, we are far liom 
heing coiivineed of the entire jiurity of his motives 
or the moderation of his ohjects. 

Godwin, who ruled the country smith of the 
Thames, from one end to the oilier^, gathered his 
forcc.s together, and was joined hy a large body 1 / 
the peo|)lc, who voluntarily look up arms. Harold, 
the eldest of,^)iis sons, collected many men all 
along the CAstern coast between the. Thames and 
the city| of Boston; and Sweyu, his second son, 
\j • ChroD, Sux, t Mulmsb, 


whose guilt was forgotten in the. popular exeile- 
ment, arrayed his soldiers, and furmeil a patriotic 
association among the Saxons who dwelt on the 
hanks of the Severn and along the Inmtiers of 
Wales, 'riicse tlnee eolumnssoon eoneenivated near 
Gloucester, then the royal residence; and, with 
means adequate to enfoicc his wish, Godwin de¬ 
manded that the (^onnt Eustace, his eompanions, 
and many other Normans and Elenchmen, slimild 
he given up to the pisfiee of the nation. Edward, 
knowing he was wholly at the mercy of his iin- 
tated father-in-law, was still fnni. 'J’o gam time 
he opened a negolialioii; and so nuieli was he still 
esteemed hy the j/ciqile, that Godwin was ohligcil 
to save apjiearaiiees, and to grant him that delay 
whu'h, (or a while, wholly overcast the call’s loi- 
tiines. Edward had secured the giiiul-will of 
Godwin’s gieal ilvals,—Siwaiil, Earl ol Noitlinni- 
hna, and Leolrie, Earl of Meicia : (0 these ehieis 
he now iqqdicd for jiroleetioii, siimmouiiig to his 
aid at the same lime Rainili’ or lialph, a Noiimiii 
knight, whom he had made Earl ol' Woreestei- 
.sliire. AVlieii these forces niiiled and maielieil In 
the king’s rescue, they were eipial or supeiiur iii 
iinmher to those ol (lodwin, who had thus lost his 
mommit. Tlie jieople, however, had imjnovid 111 
wisdom; and on the. two armies eomiiig in limil 
of each other, it was [iiesently seen, hy then re- 
s|ieeliye leaders, that old auimosnies laid in a 
gieat measure died away,—that the ;\ng1o-Daiii s 
from the noith were hy no means anxuuis- to 
engage their luethien of the south for the cause ol 
Noimans, and men equally alien to ihem liolh, 
and that the Saxons of the soiilh were aveise to 
slieddiiig the blood of the Anglo-Danes of llu- 
north. The whispers of iiulividuid amhllion,-- 
tlie mnlteiings of mutual rereiigi',—the as|iir.itiiiiis 
of the great, were mute, for once, at the loud and 
niiiversal voice of the. jieople. An armistier was 
eimcluded between the king and Godw in, and it, 
was agreed to refer all differences to an assenihiv 
of the legislature, to he held at J.inidon 111 ihe 
following autumn. Hostages and oaths were e.v- 
eliangcd—both king and earl swearing “ God’s 
jieaee and full friendship” for one another. Ed¬ 
ward employed the interval between the arniisliee 
and the meeting of the witenagcniot in piih- 
lishlng a hail for the levying of a royal aimy 
all over the kingdom, in engaging troojis holh 
foreign and domestic, and in slrengtlicning ,liim- 
self hy all the means he could command, fn 
the same time the forces of Harold, whieh coii- 
sisted in chief part of burghers and yeomen, who 
had armed under the first excitement of a pojmlar 
quarrel, and who had‘neither pay nor ipiarleis in 
the field, dwindled rapidly uw'ay. According to 
the Saxon Chronicle, the king’s army, which was 
cantoned within and about London, soon became 
the most numerous that had been seen in this 
reign. The chief, and many of the ,subordinate 
commands in itjtycre given to Norman favourites, 
who thirsted for the blood of Ivarl Godwin. At the 
appointed time the carl and his sons were sum- 
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Anoncd to appear before tbc witenagpmot Avitbout 
any military escort wliutsoever ; and that, too, in 
the midst of a most ilinnidable army and of deadly 
eiiemirs, vvlio would not have spared tlieir jiersons, 
even if the king and the legislative assembly bad 
been that way inelined. Godwin, who before 
now bad tVeqnently botb sntiered and jiraetised 
Ireiirberv, lefnsed to attend tbe assembly unless 
piiqier sernrities were given that be and bis sons 
sliiaild go thither and'depart tbenee in safelv. 
Tins reasonable demand rvas repeated, and twice 
lefnsed; and then Mdward and tbe great council 
pronounced a sciitenee of banisbnient, decreeing 
that the earl and all bis family sbonbl (put the 
bind for ever witbin five days. There was no 
ajipi al ; and Godwin and bis sons, who it ap[iears 
bail marcbed to Sontbwaik, on tuiding that even 
the riiiall force they bad lirongbt with tlieiii was 
tliiniicd by lioiiily dcsertiim,fled by night for their 
lues, 'file sudden fall of this great iiimily coii- 
loiimled and ^.tiipilled tbe jiopiilar mind. “ Won- 
ihil'iil would It have been tbougbl,” savs the 
Saxon Clinmicle, “ if any one had said befoic that 
malleis would come to siirb a ]iass.” Before tbc 
(Apiration of the live days’ grace a troop of liorse- 
m 1 ) weie sent to jnirsue and seize tbe earl and 
Ills taiiiily; but these soldiers wei'e wbollv or 
chn Ih Saxons, and either could not, or would not 
ovei'l.ike them. Goiiwiii, with bis wife and bis 
iliree sons, Sweyii, 'I'oslig, and Giirlli, and a sbi|i 
wdl stored with money tmd treasures, embarked 
on the east coast, and sailed to Flanders, where be 
w as well leceived by Flarl Baldw in t Harold and 
Ills hrolliei Leofwiii lied westward, and embarking 
at Bristol, ciossed tbe sea to Ireland. 

Their propertx, their broad binds, and bouses, 
with eveixthing upon them and witbin them were 
conliscaled,—their governments and boiionrs dis¬ 
tributed, ill ]iart, iuiiong foreigners, and scarcely a 
trace was left in tbc country of the warlike earl or 
bis bold sons. But a fair daugblcr of that bouse 
remained,—Editlia was still ipieen of F.iiglaiid,— 
and on /icr Fdward determined to pour out tbe. 
last vial of bis wrath, and complete bis vengeance 
on tbe obno.xious race that bad given him the 
Ibrone. He, seized her dower,—be took from her 
her jewels and her money, “oven to the nttermosl 
fiirtliing,”—and allowing her only tbc attendance 
of one maiden, be closely confined bis virgin wife 
ill ll»; monastery of Wberwell, of wdiieb one of 
bis sisters was Lady Abbess,—and in this cheerless 
captivity she, in tbe, language of one of tbc old 
ebronielers, “ in tears and prayers expected tbe 
day of her release and coinfprt.” 

Altbougb tbcwhole of bis thoroughly unnatural 
comlnct to bis beautiful and amiable wife is made 
matter of monkish laudation and jubilee, this vin¬ 
dictiveness does not savour of sanctity; and if be 
made use of the excuse for “bis unprincely and 
tmspotise-liiic usage,” which some have attributed 
to him,—namely, “ that it sniteePnot that Editlia 
should live in comfort when her parents and her 
brethren were banished the realm,” 'WC must have 


a poor upiniim of bis notion of tbe mural fitness 
of tilings—at least as far as bis (pieen was eoii- 
cerned. 

Released from tbe awe and timidity be Idul 
always fell in Earl Godwin's presence, ibe king 
now pul no restraint on bis affection for tbc Nor¬ 
mans, who flocked over in greater shoals iban c\cr 
fn make their fiirtiiiios in England. A few montlis 
after Godwin’s exile be expressed bis aiixions 
desire to have William Duke of Noimandy lor Ins 
guest; and llial ambitions and most crafty ]iriiice, 
who already began to enlertain ]inijecls on Jbig- 
land, readily accepted tbe invitation, afid came 
oxer with a numerous retiime in tbe fixed puiqiose 
of turning tbe visit to the best aeeiiiiiil, by per¬ 
sonally informing bimseH'of the strength and eim- 
dilion of the eiuiiilrv, and by iiitiueiieiiig tbe 
councils of the king, who bad no cbildrcii to suc¬ 
ceed him, and was said to lie lalioiiriiig miiler a 
voxv of pei pctnal ebastity, even as if lie bad been a 
cloistered monk. 

Williimi was the natural son of Robert, Duke 
of Noimandy, the yomiger biother of Duke 
Rieliai'd III., and the sun of Duke Richard 11., 
who was briillur to (Jiieeii Emma, the mother of 
King Edward and of the murdered Alfred, by 
Elliebed, as also of tbc preeciliiig kings Harold 
and llanlieaiuile, by her sceiiiid linsband, (.'aiinie 
the Great. On the molber’s side AVilliam’s 
descent was snfllcienlly (iliseuro. One day as 
the Dube Riibeit was rctnniing from the eliase 
lie met a fair girl, who, with eonijianiims of 
her own age, was washing riolbes in a biook. 
.‘stnifk by her snrjiassiiig beauty, be .sent one of 
bis disereetest knights to make pioposals to her 
family. Such a mode of ])nieeediiig is startling 
emuieli in our days; but in that age of harliansiii 
iiiiil the license of power, the wonder is be did 
nut seize tlie loxxly maiden by force, witboiit treaty 
or negotiation. The father of tbe maiden, who was 
a currier or tanner of tbe town of I’aliiise, at first 
reeihved tbe ]ii(ipiisals of Robert’s love-ambassador 
with indigiiatiiiii; but, on seeomi Iboiigbts, be 
went to emisnlt one of bis brothers, a bermil in a 
neigliboiiring forest, and a man (njoying a great 
leligions repiifalioii ; and this religious man gave 
it as bis opiiiiuii that one ought, in all tilings, to 
conform to the will of tbe jiowerfiil man. The 
name of the maul of b’alaise was Arlete, Harlotta, 
or Herleva, for she is indiserimimitely tailed liv 
these dilb rent aiipellatimis, wbieb all seem to eome. 
from tbe old Norman or Danish coifl]ioimd Iler- 
liTi’, “ The mueb *lovod.” And the Duke eoii- 
timied to love her dearly, and he brong+it iiji tbe 
boy William he bad by her with as mueb care and 
liononr as if be bad been tbe son of a lawful 
spouse. Alllnmgb—or jierbaps it will be mine 
(^rrcct to say—/mrau.sc their conversion was of a 
eonijiaratively recent date, no mople m Eiinqie 
surpassed tbc Normans in their (TeN'tiiiii, or their 
passion for distant jiilgrimages, Wlicii William 
w'as only seven years old bis father, Duke Jinberf, 
resolved to go to Jerusalem, as a pilgrim, tli obtain 
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the re,inis8ion of his sins. As he had governed Ins 
states wisely, his ]ieople heard of his intention with 
alarm and regret; but his worldly advantage 
con'd not he ]int in the halnnee against ins spiritual 
welfare. Tla- Norman chiefs, still anxious to 
retain him aiming them, represented that it would 
he a had thing for them to he led without a head. 
The native ehro'fiiclers put the following naif reply 
into the iiiieith of Duke Robert; “By my faith. 
Sirs, 1 will not leave you without a seigneur. 1 
have a little bastard, who will grow big, if it jdeases 
God ! Choose him from this moment, and, before 
you all, 1 will pul him in ^losscssion of this Duchy 
as my sne.c(“-sor.” The Normans did what the 
Duke Robert proposed, “ because,” sars the 
chronicle, “ it suited them so to do.” According 
to the feudal ]iractice, they, one by one, jiluced 
their hands vriihin his hands, and swore lidelily to 
die child. Robert had a jiresentimcnt that he 
should not return ; and he never did : he died 
about a year alter (a.d. lOdd) on his road home. 
He had scarcely donned his jiilgrim’s weeds and de¬ 
parted from Normandy, wdien seveial of the chiefs, 
and above all the relations of the old Duke, 
]iroteslcd against tlic election of William, alleging 
that a bastard was not worthy of commanding the 
children of the Scaiidiiiavians. A civil war ensued, 
in which the liarty of W’dliam was decidediv vic¬ 
torious. As the bov advanced in years, he, showed 
an iiidomitublc spirit and a wonderful aptitude in 
learning those knightly and warlike exercises which 
then constituted the principal jiarl of education. 
'I'his endeared him to his partisans ; mid the im- 
poitaiit day on which he hist jint on armour, 
and mounted his hattle-stecd without the aid of 
slirni|i, was held as a festal day in Normandy. 
Oeeasions w eie not wanting for the practice of war 
and linUles, lint were, on the contrary, frcipieiitly 
presented both liy his own tiiriaderit snhjeets and 
his amliitinns neighhours. From his tender youth 
upwards, William was iiahituated to warfare and 
bloodshed, and to the exercise of jioliey and craft, 
by w'hicii he ollen succeeiled when force and arms 
failed. Ills eontemporaries tell us that he was 
passionately fond of hue horses, and caused them 
to he brought to him from Gascoiiv, Auvergne, and 
Sjiain, jireferriiig above all those steeds wddeh bore 
proper names by which their genealogy was dis- 
tingidslied. llis disposition was revengeful and 
pitiless n^ the extreme. At an after period of life, 
when he had imposed resjiect or dread upon the 
world, he siorned tlie distinctions hetween legi¬ 
timate and illegiliiiiiite birth, And more than once 
bravingly, jiut “We, William the Bastard” to 
his charters and declarations ;* hut at the com¬ 
mencement of his career he was exceedingly sus- 
ceiitihle and sore tin this point, and often took san¬ 
guinary vengeance on those who scoffed at the 
stain of his birth. One day while he was be¬ 
leaguering the fowii of Aleii(;oii, thd besieged took 
it into their heads to cry out from the to]) of their 

* III oiioVof his Kojlish charters, nresnrvcd in Uickes, lie styles 
Iitmselli less truth, Kex Hereaitahus.'* 
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walls, “The hide! the hide!—^havc at the hide!” 
and to shake and beat pieces of tanned leather, in 
allusion to the Imnihle calling of William’s mater¬ 
nal grandi'ather. As .soon as the bastiuil heard 
this, he caused the feet and hands ol all the 
Aleiupin prisoners in Ids power to he cut off', and 
then thrown by his slmgers within tlie walls of 
the town. 

'I’he, fame of William’s doinges laid long ])re- 
ceded him to t.liis island, wdicre they ereated vn y 
ditt'ereiit emotions, according to men’s dis)ioMliiins 
and interests. But when he arrived himsi If in 
Kngland, with a nunierons and splendid train, it 
is said that the Duke of Normandy iiiiglit have 
doubted, from the evidence ol Ins seiisi s, wliciher 
he had ipiittcd his own country. Normans diiii- 
manded the Saxon fleet he metat Dover, Noi ioaiis 
garrisoned the easllc and a fortress on a lull al 
Ganterliury; and as he advanced on the joui iiey, 
Norman knights, hisho|)s, ahliots, and Imigcsses 
met him at every relay to bill liim welcome. At 
the court of Edward, in the midst of Norman 
(derks, jiriests, and nobles, who looki il ii]) to liiiu 
as their “ natural lord,’’ he was more a king than 
the king himself; and every day he spent iii Eng¬ 
land must have conveyed iiddiliotial eoiivietioii ol 
the extent of Norman iiilliicuee, and ol the weak¬ 
ness and disorgimi/.atioii ol the eomiti y. 

It is leeordcd by the old w'i'itcis, that king 
Edward gave a most alleetioiiale weleome to lus 
good eousiii Duke William,—that he lived loviiigly 
with him wdiile he was here,—and tlial, at liis ili - 
jiarture, he gave him a most royal gift of aims, 
horses, hoimils, and hawks.* But what |(ass(il in 
the private and confidential iiiterenursc ol the two 
]iriiiecs, these writers knew not, and allem|il"d nnl 
to divine ; | and the only evident fact is, that, alter 
William’s'visit, the Normans in England eiiined 
llieir assumjitioii of superiority still higlur limn 
iiefore. 

But prejiarations were in jirogress for the iiitei- 
ripiting of this domination. Ever since his lliglit 
into Ehmders, Godwin had been uctivelv engaged 
in devising means for his triumjihant rotiirii, and 
in Corresponding with and kecjiing n]i the s|iint.s 
of the .Saxon jiarty at home. In the following 
summer (a.d. 1052) the great earl having well 
employed the money and treasure he look with 
him, got together a number of ships, and, eluding 
the vigilance of the royal ffeet, which was cim- 
manded by two Normans, his personal and deadly 
enemies, he fell ujion our southern coast, wliere 
many Saxons gave him a liearty weleome. He 
had previously won over the Saxon garrison and 
the mariners of Hastings, and he now sent secret 
emissaries all over the country, at whose rejire- 
sentatiuus hosts of people look up arms, binding 
themselves by oath to the cause of the exiled chief, 
and “ promising, all with one voice,” says Roger 

• MaUtre Wuco, Itoman du Kou. 

j lugulf Intimates, ilful at tills visit 'William (li<t nof intiodurc the 
8ui)ji‘ct ut hi8 sucoesaiou to the KD(j;iiBh tlirune, lu-itiu' well uoiitciit to 
l(‘t ihiiiss take their natural couthc, wliich cuuld hurdly nui cuiuiter 
to his ambitious ho|>es. 
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nf Hovodcii, “ to live or die witli (lodwin.” Sail- 
in,alonu; the Sus9e>^ coast to the Isle of \\ i^ht, lie 
vas mot there by Ins sons Harold and Leofwin, 
who had brought over a considerable iorcc iii men 
and shi]>s from Ireland. From the Isle of Wiulit 
ibe Saxon chiefs sailed to Sandwich, whore tlu'V 
lamled part of their forces withont opposition, and 
then, with the rest, lioldly doniiled the North 
h'oreland, and sailed up the Thames towards lani- 
di'ii. As they advanced, the ])0]mlanty ot their 
cause was mandesllv displayed ; (lie Saxon and 
Anulo-Danish 1r()o[)s of the kin^ and all th(' ro\al 
shi])s th(“V met went over to tluon ; the liuri^hers 
and peasants liastened to sup])ly them wilh provi- 
shins, ainl to join the cry against the Normans. 
In this easy and trium])hant manner did tin- iwdcs 
n'uch the siihiirh of Southwark, where they an- 
eliored, and landed without heiini^ ohIiu:(‘<l to draw 
a suonl or puli a simple liow. Their ]n(‘.scne(‘ 
ihiew eveivtlunu; into eonfusioii, and the court 
pailv soon sa\\ that the eiti/ams ol Ijondon were 
as v\ell alVecled lo (jrod\Mn as (he r(‘st of tin* jicopli' 
i)a<I sliouu thcmscKcs. The earl s(*nt a res))(‘ethil 
mes^ace to tiie kni”, reijueslimr tor liimselt and 
lainiU l!ie revision of the irrei^ular sentence of 
('\ih', the restoration of their tornun fernlones, 
iKMioiirs, and ('nij)loyinents,--proimsmc:, on lliesc' 
eoiiditioiis, a ilutilul and enliie suhmission TlioU!;h 
he must have known the critical stall' of his aflaiis, 
Ldwanl was fmn oi olistinati', and sternly relnsi'd 
lli(‘ eondilions. (rodwin <ies])atehed other messen- 
yo'is, hut they returned with an eipiallv positive 
lefusal; and then theold (‘arl had the ^ri'ati'st 
diilieuitN in restrain in s; his initated ])artisans. jlut 
the inline was in his hand, and his moderation and 
a\el Sion lo th(‘ spiihiu^ of kindred lilood ureatiy 
siri'nt’lhened his jiartv. On tin* op])osi(e side of 
the nvei a iiwul licet of hity ^ail was moored, and 
a eonsuh'ralik'annv was draw n up ou the hank; 
hnl It was soon fomid tfierc was no ri'lyniLC <‘ith('r 
on the manners or the soldiers, w ho, for the most 
part, if not won over lo the eanse (^f (Jodw m, wt'ii' 
aviTso to civil war. Si ill, while neist of Ins party 
were liemhlmt^ around him, and not a tew seekini; 
safety m jln>ht or eoneealment, tin* kiu^ remained 
indexihle, and, to all ap])earanee, devoid of fear. 
The holdesl of his Norman favourites, wlio foresaw 
that peace between the Saxons would lie their ruin, 
ventured to jiresshim to ^ive the signal lor attaek ; 
lint Jhe now' openly expressed sentiments of the 
royal lroo])s, and Uie anruments of tlie ])riesl Sti- 
i>;and and of many of the Saxon imldes, linally in- 
tluced Edwanl to yield, and ^ive Ids reluctant con¬ 
sent to the o]U‘nin^ of nc,ctotiations with his detested 
father-in-law. At the first fe]K)rt of this jirosja'Ct 
of a speedy rceoncihation, there w'us a hurried 
Catherine: tof^cther of property or s^ioils, and a 
shoein^ and Haddlinj? of horses for flight. No 
Norman or Frenchman of any consequence thoiiglit 
his life safe^ lloherl,the archbishop of Canterbury, 
and William, bishop of Londo*, liaving armed 
their retainers, took horse and fought tlicir way 
sw'ord in hand through the city, where many Eng- 
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lisli w'erc killed or wounded. They CM-aped 
through the. eastern gale of lamdon, i\ud u:alluped 
with headlong HjH'.ed to Ness, ni Essex Sogirat 
was llie danger or llu“ jianie of tlu'se two pielal^ ", 
that they throw thi inselves into an ill-eoudilioned 
small open tishmc,-!>out ; and thus, with meat 
sutlering, and at ;u) immuH'nt hazard, ero>seil the 
(*diannel to France. Tlie rest of •llie foreign ia- 
vouriti's tied in all directions, some tJ\J^m^ letiiui' 
Ill the castles (if foilK'ssi's eommamh'd liv tiu'ii 
eouiitrvmen, and otheis making lor the sliores ol 
the linlisli Channel, wliere tln-y lay concealed 
until favouralde opportunities ollered tor [lUssiiig 
over to the Contineul. 

In the mean tinu' the wilenagemol was sum¬ 
moned ; and when (lodwin, m jih'iiiiude ol mmlil, 
appeared heforc' it, after havmc; visited iIh' hmn- 
hled king, the earls” and “ all the hc'sl men of 
the land” agreed m Ifie proposition, tliat iIk* Noi- 
maiis were guilty ol tlu' late disseiilions, and (Jod- 
wm and his sons miioeeiit of the ermu's ol which 
tliey had been accused. With tlu' (‘xeeplioii ol 
lour or live ohsenre men, a sentence <>1 ontlawiy 
A\ns hurled agamsl all the Noiinaiis and l‘r('ii< li ; 
and, aftiT he had uiveu liostages to Edwanl, (lod- 
A\ in and Ins sons, w ith the execjitiou only ol Sw e\ n, 
received full reslilutioii ; and, as a coiiijdelion of 
his triuiiqdi, Ins ilauglUi'r Ivlilha was niiioved 
from her mona''ti(‘ prison to court, and leslorcd to 
all her honours as (|Ueeu. ’I'lie h^^lal:es uranli'd 
well' Wiliiot, the \oungesl sou, and ll.ieo, a 
giaiidson ol Ciodwin. 1‘khvanl liaii iiu snonm' 
got llu'in into his hands, tiiaii, thr sali r ensUxU, 
lie si'iit them ovi'r lo Ins eoiisin Wiiiiam ol Noi- 
maiidv ; and from this enevunslanee llieri' arose u 
curious episode or undcj-ael m (lie freaelienais and 
sangiimarv drama d’lie (‘xelusion ot Swryu liom 
])ardou, and a nominal resl'ualion to the king’s 
trieudship, did iii>1 arise from ihi' aeli\(' pari he 
had taken m tlu' Norman (piairel, hut was bmed m 
his old crimes, and more ])arlienlarlv the treacher¬ 
ous munh'r of his consm, Heorn. It sei'ins tliat 
his family aequieseed m tlie jusliee ol his senteneo 
of banishment, and tliat S\ve\n himsi'll, now 
humble and penitent, suhmilled without astiuggle. 
lie threw aside his eostlv iiiaiille and Iii'^ eliams of 
gold, his armour, his sword, and all that maiked 
l)i(‘ noble and the warrior; he assumed the lowly 
gailiofa pilgrim, and, setting out from I’laiiders, 
walked barefoot to Jerusalem—that great ])ool oi' 
moral purifleatioii, which, according to iIh' notion 
of the times, could wash out, the stain# of all liiiiit. 
Me ri'achi'd the hol\ city in safety—he we|U and 
prnved at all the holiest jilaees there, •' In^i, reiuin- 
ing through Asia Minor, be died in tin' pro\mee 
of Eyeia. 

(lodwin did^not long survive the re-estaldisli- 
rwent of Saxon siqiremacy, ami Ins eompiete \ le- 
tory over the king. According to Ileiir) ol Hun¬ 
tingdon and other ebronich'rs, sTHiiy short time 
after tlieir feigned reconciliation, as (lodwin miI at 
table with the king at AVimlsor, Ivlwat^ again 
reproached the carl w'ith his lirotlier AltiaVl’s mur- 
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(ler. “ Oil, king!” (Gnihvin is made to say) 
“ wliciico (’oiiu'b It that, at the least veniemhraiiee 
of yovir hrotlier, you sliow me n liad couiiteiumee ? 
Ifil have eoiitrihulcd even indirectlv to his cruel 
fate, may the God of luaiven cause this morsel of 
bread to choke me!” lie jmt the bread to his 
mouth, and of course, aeeordmg to this story, was 
rlioked, and died iiistautlv. But it ajipears, from 
better autlairity, that (Jodwin’s death was by no 
means so sudden and dramatic ; that though lie 
tidl s|iee(ddess from the king’s table on Easter 
Mondav (most probably from apoplew), he was 
taken up and earrieil into an inner ehaiuher by 
Ins two sons Toslig and (iurth, and did not die till 
the lollowiiig Thursday. Harold, the eldest, the 
handsomest, the most aeeoniphshed, and in everv 
respect the best ol all the sons of (iodwin, suc¬ 
ceeded to his father’s territories and eonnnands, 
and to even more than Godwin’s authority in the 
nation; for, while the jieojde equally considered 
him as the great champion of the Saxon cause, he 
was far less ohnoxious than Ins father to the king; 
and, whereas his father’s iron iiaiiie was sinking 
under the weiglit of years, hi' was in the prime 
and vigour of life. The sjiirit of Edward, more¬ 
over, was subdued by mislortuiie, the fast-coming 
infirmities of age, and a still increasing devotion, 
that taught him all worldly doiuinioii was a bauble 
not woitli I’outendiiig fir. lie was also coiiei- 
lialed hv the permission to retain some ot Ins 
foreign bishops, ahhols, and clerks, and to recall 
a f'vv other favourites from Normandy. 

The extent ol Harold’s ]iovver was soon made 
manifest. On succeeding to Godwin’s earldom, 
he had vacated Ins own coniniaiid of East Anglia, 
which was bestowed bv the court on Algar, the. 
son of Earl Leofi 1C, the hereditary cneiiiv of the 
house of Godw in, who had held it during Harold’s 
disgrace and exile. As soon as he fdt eonlident 
of his strength, Harolil caused Algar to be exjielled 
his government and banished the land, upon an 
accusation of treason; and, however unjust the 
sciiteiu'c may have been, it iqipears to have been 
]iassed with the saiietiou and conciirreiiee of the 
witenageinot. Algar, who had married a Welsh 
princess, the danghter of King Grillith, fled into 
Wales, whciieo, relying on the |iower and indn- 
eiiec possessed by his father, tlie Earl Eeofrie, 
and by his other family ciiniiexioiis mid allies, he 
shortly after issued with a considerable firee, and 
fell upon the oouiity and city of Hereford, in 
wliicdi latter, place he did nnicli harm, burning 
the minster and slaying sewn canons, besides 
a multitude nf laymen. Riilf, or Radulf, the earl 
of Hereford, who was a Norman, and a nephew of 
the king’s, made hut a feclilc resistanoe ; and, it 
is said, he destroyed the ellieiency, of the Saxon 
troops, by making them fight the Welsh on horse- 
hiirk, “ against the custom of their country.” 
Harold soon l/.’j^r.encd to the scene of aclion, and 
advaiieiiig from Gloucester with a vvell-iqqiointcd 
army, defeated Algar, and followed him in his 
retreat through the motmtaiii defiles and across 


the moors and morasses of Whiles. Algar, liow- 
ever, still showed himself so powerful, that Ha¬ 
rold was obliged to treat with him. By these 
negotiations, he was restored to his former pos¬ 
sessions iiiul honours; and when, very shortly 
after, his father Eeofrie died, Algar was allowed 
to take jiossession of his vast earldoms. The king 
seems to have wished that .\lgnr should have been 
a eouiiierpoise to Harold, as Ijeofric had onee been 
to Goilvviii; hut liiith ill council and eamji Harold 
earned everything before him, and his jealousy 
being again excited, he again diove Algar mio 
banishment. Algar, indeed, was no mean rival. 
Both III hiddness of eliaractcr and in the nature of 
his adventures, he bore some rescnildaiiee to Ha¬ 
rold. This time he fled into Ireland, wliiuice he 
soon returned with a small fleet and an armv, 
eliietlv raised among the. Northmen who had settled 
on the Irish coasts, and who tliencc made re|)eated 
attacks n|)on England. With this force, and 
the assistiiiiee of the. Welsh under his fatlici-iii- 
lavv King Gritlitli, he leeovered his earldoms hv 
force of aims, and held them in defiiuiee of the. 
decrees of the kiiie, who, whatever were his secret 
wishes, was obliged ojieidy to dcnouiiee these pro¬ 
ceedings ns illegal and Ireasoiiahle. Alter eiipiv- 
ing tills trmniph little more lliiin a year, Algar 
died (a 11 . 10.19), anil left two sons, Jilorear and 
Edwin, w ho divided between them jmrtof Ins terri¬ 
tories and comiiiimds. 

While these events were in progress, other eir- 
eumstanecs had oeenired in tlie north of Eiiglanil 
which materially augmented the power of Harojd. 
Siward, the great Earl of Norlhumhna, another of 
Godwin’s most fminldahle rivals, had died, alter 
an ex]ieditioii into Scotland; and as Ins eliler son 
Oslieriie had been slain, and Ills younger son 
Whiltheof was too young to succeed to his father’s 
government, the extensive northern earldom was 
given to Tostig, the brother *if Harold. Siward, 
as will he presently related more at length, liad 
])roeecded to Scotland to insist in seating his rela¬ 
tion Prince Malcolm, the sou iif the late King 
Diiiieaii, upon the throne of that conntry, which 
had been usnriiedby Duncan’s murderer, Macbeth. 
It was in this cnteriirise, and before it was crowned 
vvitli final sueeess, that, as has just been mentioned, 
Osherne, the pride of his father’s heart, w'as slain. 
He a])|)ears to have fallen in the first battle fought 
with Macbeth (a.d. 1054) near the hill of l);(nsi- 
nan. Cheeking Ills natural emotions, the old earl 
asked how the young man had fallen ; and being 
told that he had received all his wounds in front, 
like a brave man, he said he was satisfied, and 
wished no better dcatll for himself, lie did not, 
how ever, die in battle, nor wovld he die in his 
bed,—a death lie held to he dishonourable. Soon 
after his return from Scotland he was attacked by 
a fatal disorder. As he felt his end approaching 
he said to his attendants, “ Lift me ti)). that I may 
die on my legs, lijce a soldier, and not crouching, 
like a cow! Dress me with my coat of mail,— 
cover my liead with my helmet,—put my shield 
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oil my left (inn, ami my liattle-axe in ray ryulit 
liand. Unit I mav die under ariiip! ” * 

Siward, ivlio was a Dane, eitiier by birth or 
near deseeiit, was iiiiicli beloved by tlie Nortliuin- 
bniiiis, who were themselves ehietly of Danish 
e.vtraelion. Tliey eidled him Sii/wi(r(l-I)i;/r, or 
Siw ard the Strom;; and many years alter his 
death tliey showed, with pride, a look of solid 
"raiiite whieh they pretended he had split in two 
with a simple blow' ol his battle-axe. To bis irre¬ 
gular successor, Tostig, the brother oi' Harold, 
they showed a strong dislike from the firs), and 
tins aversion was subsc(|uently increased by nets 
of liraiinv on the |)artol the new earl. In anotlicr 
direction tlie )io|>uliirity of Harold was increased 
b\ a most siiceessliil canipaign against tin' W'elsh, 
wiio had intlained the hatred of the Saxon people 
by their recent forays and cruel murders. Their 
gieal leader, King (irillith, had been weakeneil and 
exposed by the death of bis son-iii-law', and 
Harold’s rival, the Earl Algar, in 10.59; and after 
some minor operations, in one of wlneli Rees, the 
biiilber of (irillith, was taken prisoner and jiiit to 
death, by the order of King Edward, us a robber 
and iimrdercr, Harold was eonimissioued, in lOtid, 
to earrv extreme measures into etfeet .igaiiisl the 
ceei-turliulent Welsh. The gieat earl displaved 
Ills usual abilitv, braiery, and activity, ami by 
skilfully eombiiied movements, in winch hisbrolher 
Toslig and the Norlluimliriaiis lu'led in eoneert 
with him, by eiii]iloviiig the licet along the coast, 
by accoutring Ins troops with light helmets, 
targets, and lireasl-jiieces made of leather (instead 
of their usual heavy armour), in order that they 
niight be the better able to follow the llcet-footed 
AVelsh, he gained a siiecessioii of victories, and 
filially reduced the niouiilaiiiccrs to such despair 
that thev deeapitat. il their king, fiiillitli, and sent 
Ills bleeding' head to Harold, as a peare-otfernig 
and token of suhniission. Tiie two liall-lirothers 
ot (Jrillith swore fealty and gave hostages to King 
Edward and Harold. They also engaged to pay 
the aneieiil trihiilc; and a law- was passed that 
every Welshnian found in nriiis to the east of 
Olfa’s dyke should lose his right hand. Eioni tliis 
niemorahle expedition, tlie good efti ets of which 
lU're felt iii England, through the trampiilhty of 
the Welsh, for many years after, Harold returned 
in a sort of Roman triunijili to the mild and peace- 
alje Edward, to whom he jire.sente.d the ghastly 
head of Oriffith, together witli the rostruni or beak 
of that king’s chief war-sliip. 

Tlie king’s devotion still kc]it increasing with 
his years, and now, forgetful of his bodily iiilir- 
niities, which in all jirobaliility would have caused 
his death on the road, and indift'erent to the tein- 
jioral good of his people, he expressed his inten¬ 
tion of going in pilgrimage, to Rome, asserting 
that he was hound thereto by a soleiiin t ow. 'I'lie 
Witan ol^eetcd that, as he liad no childicu, his 
ahsenee and death would expo^ the nation to the 
dangers of a disputed sueccssiou; and tlieii the 
• lien. Hunt.—Ilijj'tlfii. 


kiii^ lor tl»e luht time turned his Oioup^lils to his 
nt*])he\v'mul miinosake Eiiv\anl, \]n\ sou ot' ins 
half-iirother, I’idniumt Ironside. The lon^ ncf^loct 
ol’ this ])riuce ol the old race of Cerdu* uud 
Alfred, \vhidi, countmt^ from the time of 
Edward’s accession, luul extended over a ])eriod of 
more than twent); years, sliows but slight atl'eetion 
/or that Saxon faindy; ami, as tlietkin^ had never 
exjieeted any ehildren ol his own to succeed him, 
jt seems to eoulirm tlie stalement id' those old 
wliters who say he Imd all aloni^ inUmdeil to 
becjueath lunj crown to his cousin William of Nor¬ 
mandy. Eui at this moment Norman interest and 
iiilluene(‘, though not dried up, were at a low ehh: 
))e his wishes what tliev mii;ht, Edward durst not 
projiose the succession of William, and Iiciiil; 
presscil by the Witan, and liis own eager desire of 
travelling to Koine, he sent an embassy to the 
(ierman emjieror IJenrv III., whose relative the 
xoung })rince liad inarne*!, reijucstmg he might lie 
restored to the wishes of tlie Eiiglisli nation. 
Edward (he Atheliug, or I'idward the Outlaw, 
as lu“ IS more eominoidy called, obeyed the* sum¬ 
mons with aiaeriiv, and soon arrived in Eondon 
with Ills witc Aiintha and his three young children 
—Edgar, Margaret, and Christina. The race of 
their ohl kings was still dear to tliem ; Edmund 
Ironsuh' was a national hero Inferior only to the 
great Alfreil ; las gallantry, his hiaveiy, his victo¬ 
ries over the Uaiies, were sung m popular songs, 
and still foriiK^il the subject of daily eonversalion 
among the Saxon jieojde, who therefore received 
liis son and grandehihlren witli the most hearty 
weleome and entlmsiastie jov. Hut though King 
Edward had invited over ins ne]>hew xvitli tlie })ro- 
fessrd intention of proclaiming linn his heir to tlie 
crown, that jinnee was never admitted into his 
]>rescijce. Tins cireuinstanee could not fad of 
creating great disgust; hut this and all other sen- 
tiim Ills in the jiopular mind were sja edilvahsorboil 
by tlie deej) and universal grief and despondciiee 
caused by Erince J'idwaril’s death, who exjiired in 
Eondon shortly after Ins arrival in tliat, city, and 
was buried in the cathedral of St. Paul’s. This 
siuhUm catastrophe, and the voluntary oi con¬ 
strained coyness of tlu* king towards his ne]>hew, 
have awakened horrid suspicions of foul play. 
The more geiu rally reeeivetl ojiinion seems to lu‘ 
that the jiriucc was kejil at a dislanee by tlie 
inaehiuatioiiR and eoiitiivaiices of the jealous 
Harold, and that that earl caused Itini to lie 
poisoned, in order to remove what Jie considereil 
the greatest ohsUuile to his own future plans. In 
justice, however, the menioiy o'f Harold ought not 
to he loaded with a crime which, jiossil)^', after all, 
was never committed ; for the jirince miglit very 
well have died a natural death, althuugli Ins demise 
tallied with^thc views and interests of Harold. 
His long neglect of him proved that the liing 
had no ali’cetion for his neph(w.'.,j^vhom he liad re¬ 
called at last by ei>m])u!sion of the naiioii. I lie 
animosities borne by sovereigns agiunst those who 
are to succeed them, even when their successors 
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an* iluar own cliiMron, have prevailed in all iiir(‘s, 
Thi'Kc (’.‘uiscs would siiflicieiUly account for IViiicc 
lOdwardV not being ri'adily received by his uncle, 
w ho, iii(Ucov(“r, in nninv circuinstauccs of lus life, 
showed ImnseU a moody, wayward man, wanting 
‘the iialnial touch.” Tliere is no jiroof, nor 
shadow of proof, that Harold c|reuinvcnted and 
then (h>tio\ed f^ne prince. It is inerelv presumed 
that, heeaiise the laul gained most liy his death, he 
caii*.i‘d liiiii to he kilh'd. But William of Nor- 
niaudv earned as niueli as Haiold by the removal 
ol the prince, and was, at the very least, as cajiahle 
ol’ exlieine and treacherous measures. During 
Ills MMt in I’ingland tin'king may liavc piomisi'd 
the duke tliat In* would never leceive his nc[diew 
hniward ; and, whde tins cneumslat'ice would of 
itself aeeounl loi the king’s shyness, the coming of 
lh(‘ pnnc(‘ would ('xcite lln* jealousy and alarm of 
\\’flliam, who lia<l emissaries in the land, and 
tnends and partisans about the (‘ourt. Sujijiosmg, 
tbcrctou', Ihinei' I'alwardto have bei'u murdered 
(and there is no prool llial he was), tlu' crime was 
as bkcK to ha^e hec'ii eomnnlual bv the orders of 
llir duke as bv tiiose of the earl. 

The demise of I'idward the Outlaw eertaiidy cut off 
tin' nal lonal hope of a eonliniiance of the old Sa\»in 
d\na'-l\ ; lor, though he lelt a son, called bhlgar 
the Atlieliiig, that prince was very \omig, fi'cble 
ill bod\, and in intellect not I'ar removed Irom 


idiotcy. The latter circumstance forbade all exer¬ 
tion in Ins favour; but,had he been the most jiro- 
mising of youths, it is very doubtful whether a 
minor would not have heeu eruslied by oiu' or 
otli(‘r of two such hold and skilful comjieiitors as 
AVilliam and Harold. As matters stood, the king, 
whose journey to Rome could be no more talked 
of, turned Ins eyes to Norrmmdv, while munv of 
the Saxons began to look up to Harold, the hi other 
ol the (pH'Cn, as the best and .nost inUional suecc's- 
sor to th(‘ throne. 

Here we again reach a ]ioiiit in onv annals that, 
like, so many others, is involved ni mvslen ami 
the mosl perplexing contradictions, Acconlnig lo 
some writers, Kdwaid now l<ii the tiisl lime nindi' 
a will, heipieathmg the crown to Ins (‘ousiii; ac- 
eonlnig to others he had made this will long 
hetori', wln-n tlio recall ol Pmici' Kdward was not 
lliouglit ol, and had ])ri\atcly (•omiininicaleil the 
nature of Ins testament to Duke \\ illiam, through 
tin* medium of Hoheii, llu' Noiinan Archbishop of 
('aiiterluiiy. On one sidi' it is staled llial llatold 
was, to the last, k('|it in the daik as to these pio- 
(•(‘cdings; on anotlui, it is as contidi ntlv a-sevtcd 
that, in lot).'), about a year hefoi e the king’s death, 
Haloid Inniseli was the messenger a])pointed t(» 
(■4)iivey to William the intelligeiiee ol ihi' will, 
whieli (according to this \eision of the stor\) was, 
now first executed. 
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* Tin* ll.-io-MX'I'.ijwslry 1 ^. a roll rif liucii iJo imln--. biojul, (iixl iil4 b'd ni jxiijfth, on wliifli ia woiki-il uilli woollen lliicHil, of dilVi'ient 
< oloin (, a icpM'-rnl.ii Hoi. in m'Vfiily-two (iiviiocl comp.irlnK’iitH. of llie whole Inslory of th« Notninn < otKjiu-sl of I'liif^lnnd, fUdn I lie depm tuie 
ol fl.irold lo( Noimainty to Ihe runt «)! tin* .saxons ul tlie buttle of It embraces all lint incidetils of Iliiiold's stay iii Nounandy, 

,ind lots )iie>ii‘i\ o<l some Uml Inoe iiol yoen noticed ,’)y any of ttie cliiomcli-i t. I'Xei \ coin jiurtliie lit has a snnerscnptiuii lu Uatin, indie at ni).; 
il» Mil)|r*tt , .1 spicinu'ii ol these title., is (^iveti in one ol ll»e t-nts bein' ']'he Ibiyenx liiitestry is said by tuuiilion to ha\e been the wolK ol 
ihe ('oiiipieioi's (pieeii, Matilda, and to liavc been jnesenlcd by iiei to the catbediiil of Ilujenx, ol which her litishandV hall liiotiiei, Oilo, 
one ot 1 1 lose who MMidereil the most i'ne<-tnt‘ sei\ lee iij the iin a Sion of rhif-land, w as iimfiop ; and the ri^dmeations. »liicii conenpoiid in the 
nniiolest p'.iiii' w iih w^aCwe know ol the iininiiers ol tlial ajre. alloi d tin* si longest c\ iilencc tliat it ia of tliis Hiiti<|uity II was OH-si-nial tu 
ilie I jiilii ili-il ol B.i\<-nx till l8(ld, ha.\ing been wont to be exhibited lov some days m every year to the poojde, in the iia\e ol tin* cliiiteh, 
looiid " lii< li it ex.icily went It is now in the hotel of the piefecluit* o| tlmt city, wheje it ts coiled round a luller, from which U is 

onwonnd iip(«i a liilih- hn msi'wtioii An engraviuif of tin; whole, in sixteen plalc'.. coloured like the original,and one-iourth ol tlie oiiginal 
hi/e. w IS imblishetl by.lhe Society oi Aiiliquanes, jii the bixth toi. of the ■ Vetustu Monumentu,* The cuts we have given are reduced liom 

tliete phUi-b. >• 
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'rii;il lliirold went to Noriimndy 111 tliis time is tlie <’ll^to(ly ol'Duke W’jlliiim, but who the Uiiiy was 

I'l'iluiii, Inil It is said lliiit bis sole object lu goiiiii now willing should be rcsloreil. Aiiolbei ii|iiiiioii 

was to obtiiiii tlie vi lease of bis brotlier Wuluot is, that Harold’sgolui; at all w as wbolls aeeidriilal 

and Ills ue|iliew Ilani, the two lioBtae;cs for llie Aceordiny to the latlei version, beiiii;, one das at 

(iodwiii laniils, w'iioiii Jidss’UTd bad eoiumilted to bis manor ol Bosenbam, or ilosliuiii, on the Susse x 
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Coast, be went into a fisbine-boat for recreation aces, seized tbe wreck as bis riybt, anj made the 

with blit few attendants, and those not very expert passeiiyers his jirisoners nnlil ibev slionld pav a 

manners, and seareely was lie lannchcd into llie heavy ransom bn; their release. I'lom tbe castle 

deep when a violent slonn snddenlv arose, and of Belrain, now Beauiain, near Moiilrenii, where 

ilrovi'the ill-maniioed bifat upon the opposite coast the car) and bis retinue were shut allei ihev 

of I'rance; Imt wlictber be went l)v accident or Jiad lieen di spoiled of tbe best )iail ol tie ii 

ilesiun, or svliatever svere the motives of tbe vos'HiiC, baye:a»e, (Judssiii made Ids condition known to 

the lollosving facts seem to be pretty generally J Duke Wiltiani, and entreated Ins good olliees. 

admitted. Tlie, dnke eonld not lie blind to the advan- 

Ilai old was wricked or stranded near tbe inoutli tages that miglit lie derived tunii tliis iieeident, 

id tbe river Somme, in tbe tipj'ilory of (iiiv, (ionnt and be instantly and eaine.stly deniinuled that 

of Pontlneiijwlio, according lu 11 barbarous jiractiee. Ilarobl sbonld be released and sent to bis 

1 ot iniconiiiion, and held as good law in the middle court. Careful of bis money, M illiain at brst eni- 







to tlio cruwii could be lui secret to Iiiiiiself, 

and his luuiird eoascieiiee would iiiukeliiiii bcdieve 
tliev were well known to Wdliaiii, who could not 
be ii'iioriuit of bis past life and [)rcse^lt power in 
tlie island. If be, was indeed uninformed as vet 
as to Wdliam’s intentions, tliat bappy ignorance 
was soon renu)VCfl','''i'ind tbe whole jieril of his ]ne- 
sent situation placed full before him by tbe dnke, 
who said to bini one day, as they were riding side 
by side,—“AV'hen Edward and I lived together, 


like brothers, under the .‘-anic roof, be promised 
me that, if over bo became king of England, be 
would make me bis successor. Harold ! I would, 
right well, that you helped me in tbe fulfilment of 
this jiromise; and be assured that if I obtain tbe 
kingdom by your aid, whatever you cbodse to ask 
shall be granted on the instant.” The liberty and 
life of tbe earl werif'in tbe hands of tbe jiropos' r, 
and BO Harold jironiised to do what be could. 
William was not to be satisfied with vague pro- 
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iiiisrs. “ Since you consent lo serve me,” he coiiti- to swear hy the majesty of heaven, aiul the ho]ies 

inied, “ von must engnc:c to fortify Dover Castle, to of eternal salvation, anil had mvenled sundry 

dig a well of good water there, and to give it up to plans, such as swearing upon tlie host or eoiise- 

mv men-at-arms ; you must also give me yonr sister, crated wafer, and niton the relics of saintsAind 

that I may marry her to one of my chiefs; and yon, martyrs, which, in their dull conception, were 

Yourself, must marry my daughter Adele. More- things far more awful and hinding. Hot Wdham 

over, I wish yon, at yonr departure, to leave me, determitied to giMit this addittoiial guarantee h\ a 

in ]ih'dge of yoor ])romiscs, one of tlic hostages •Iriek. On tlie eve of tl* day fi.veTl for the assrm- 

wliiisc iLlierty von nowreelaim: he will stay ntider hly, ho eaitsed all the hones and reltes of saints 

m\ guard, and I will restore him to yon in England itreserved m all the ehnrehes and monastei les m 

when 1 arrive there as king.” Harold felt that the coimlry to he collected ami deposited in a 

to lefiise or ohjeet would he not only to expose large ttih, witieh was placed in the conned-eham- 

himself, but Ins hrother and nephew also, to ruin ; her, and covered and concealeil under a cloth of 

and the cliam|iion of the Saxon cause, hidingliis gold. At the ajipointed meeting, when William 

heiiil’s ahlidireiice, jiledgcd himself verbally to was seated on his ehair of state, with aiieli swoid 

drliver the ]irincipal fortress of Itis country to the in his hand, a golden diadem on his head, and all 

Noimans, and to fulfil all the other engagements, his Nornian eliielliims romid ahoiit him, the 

which were as nmch forced upon him as though missal was hronelit m, and hclng opened at the 

William had held the knife to Ins defeneehss evinigelists, was laid npon the cloth of gold whieli 

tlno.it Hut the amhilinns, eraftv, and suspieions eoxered the tiih, and gave it tlie a]>])caranee of a 

Noimaii was not \cl satisfied. rich talile or altar. Then Duke William rose and 

I n the town ol ,\vi line lies, or, aeeording to other said, “ Earl Harold, 1 reipiire von, liefore ihis.nohle 
antliiirilies, in the town of Baveux, William sum- asscmhly, to eoiillrm, by oath, the ]iromises yon 

moned a uiaml eoniieil of the liaroiis and headmen have made nu—to w it, to assist me in obtaining 

of Nonnandv to he witnesses to the oaths he should the kingdom of England, alter king Edward’s 

exact fiom the English earl. The sanctity of an death, to miUTV my danglitrr Adele, and to send 

oath was so fre(|oeiitIv disregarded in these devout me. yonr sister, that 1 may give her in marriage to 

ages, that men liad hegun to consider it not etiongh one of mine,” 



IlAKni,i)‘8 Oath to William T.iitraiiy. 


Ilarohl, who, it is said, Vas thus publicly taken withmit knowing if. According to the Norman 

by surytrisc, durst not retract: he stcjipcd forward eliromclers, Harold slmdderc.d at the sight.* 

with a«troublcd and confused air, laid liis hand llAvnig, in^his apprehension, thus made surely 
upon the hook, and swore. As soon as tlie oath ^haihly tnre, William loaded Harold with ]ire- 
was taken, at a signal from the duke, the missal rents, and permitted him to dejiiiU. Lilicrty was 

was rcmovj'd, the cloth of gold was taken off, and restored to young Haco, who rctnreied to England 

tlie large tub was discovered ^lled to the very • Mim.doi'Amd .im a.i it..u-i:aiiiiut- 

brim with dead men’s hones and dried up bodies of On.iifinins I'icimien.is, i.r wiiiin,. wiiium oi I’mtou 

. , . , , y' #-•( ■> • V 1 recfHod llie partlcularsliom I'erst'iis will''\fU‘1'ri‘beut at tlm vxlrji- 

saiuts, over which the sou ol uouwm hau sworn uidumry sceuv. 
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1 Ait.iLij's ini’ wirii Kino ICoivakd on hi> Hfi i'k.v ihom . ILucux 'r-i[icsii j 


ult!) Iiih uncle, luit the jHililic duke retaiued ihe 
othor liohtau;!', Wuliiut, hs a further security for the 
tiiilh of his hrolher the carl. 

Harold liad scarcely set foot in I'uuihiud wlien 
h(' Mas calUal to the field hv eircuiustanecs wlncli, 
foi tin* jin'^eiit, ua\<'him an opporUmitv i*f s]io\v- 
iue Ins jubilee and mijiarludity oi Ins wise })olic\, 
hill which soon aflerwards leixlcd lo ('omplicatc 
the didieullies of his situation llis lirothcr Tostui', 
who had hceii entrusted with the eovcMiinent ot’ 
Noilhumhna on yood Siward’s death, heliaved 
with so much rapacity, Ivrannv, and crucltv, as to 
jirovoki' a i^^enmal risiny aii;ainst Ins authont\ ami 
person. The ins\iru<'nts —the liardiost and most 
w.ulike men of tin' land—marclicd upon Yoik, 
when- tlu'ir ohnoxums Li;ovcmor rcsuled. Tosli^- 
lied like a coward ; his treasury and armoury were 
pdlai>ed, and two hundred of his body-i^uard, the 
tools of his tvranuy, were massacred in cold Irlood 
on llu' l)ank> of the Ousc. Tlu* Northumbrians, 
I'u'ii, ilc^pisiny; the weak imlhority of the kine:, 
ilelermined to choose an carl lor themselves; an<l 
I'c ir (dioiee fell on Morcar, one of the. sons ol Tuud 
Aluoir, the old ciHuny of Harold and Ins family. 
Morcar, w'ho>e ])ower and influence were exlensivi* 
ill Inneoln, Nottimj;diam, and Derlrysliire, readily 
accepted the authority otfered Iiim, and, icatlierinc 
tocunher an armed host, and sccurmi>' the services 
of a bodv of \Vel>h auxiliaries, be not oidy took 
P'i'session of (he e;reat northern earldom, bnl ad- 
vanct'd to Northampton, with an evident intention 
ol extendii' u Ids pow'er towards the south of Knelaiid. 
Hut fiere he was nu't by tbe active and intrepid 
II Hold, wbo bad never yet returned vampiisbed 
from a held of battle. Ik-fore drawi-i<r the sword 
ayaiust bia own countrymen, tbe son of Godwin^ 
projKised a conference. This was aeeejited Iry the- 
NoithMmhrums,'kho, at the meetmi;’. exposed the 
wion^s tbe.y bad siilfeved from Tostit-, and tb(‘ mo¬ 
tives of their insurreetiun. Harold endeavoured to 
])aUiate the faults ofbis brother, and promised, in 


bis name, better conrlucl for the future. il ilic\ 
would receive bun back a> then carl lawtully ap¬ 
pointed by tbe kitu^ Hut the .NotihnmbMans 
unaiiimousW jirotested ae;am''l anv i('conciliation 
wutb till- ebiof wlio bad ivraiiuiM'd ovt i ihcni 
“ W(‘were born free men,’’ sael !h<‘\, ‘‘•.nul wen- 
brouuht up in fie'-dom; a pnmd duel \> l>' \\< 
unbcarahlc—fir we ha\c l-'inncd liom oiii auci--'- 
turs In live lice, oi dii' ” 

d''he crmie^ of To^'tie, wi'ic pii)Vi‘d, :in<l llaiuld, 
yiviii^ up Ins brolhciN cause iiv liiyl, .miccd in the 
d(“mand> of the Noithuiubriaim, that l.h'“ apjauni- 
mcnl ofMorear as cafl should la- cotdii iiicd A 
truce hcinu cuneluded, he hastened to ohtain the 
consent of tin- kin^, winch was little luoie tium a 
matter of foiin, and erauted mimediale'.y The 
Northuml)riaMs then withiinwv wuth their ikwv I'aib 
Morcar, iVom Northampton; hnl «iunm; llaiohl’- 
short absence at court, to eom]ilele the treat) of 
pacification, ami at tluar departure, they plundered 
and burned llu' neiLibbourin!.; towns and villages, 
and earned oil'some hunduiU ot the mliabitant", 
whom tliev kept for the sake oi ransom. Tin- 
Kiyti;lisb jiulse ix-als luLdi at the lone of the North¬ 
umbrians’ ])roU'st; Imt in these liarbarous times 
the liearl cannol fullv enlist itself in favour ot any 
one cause, or party, or siA of men. As for the 
e\]>elled Tostie:, be tied to Brum-s, the eoui. of 
Baldwin, {‘avl of Tlandi-rs, whose dau;i,hlcr lie had 
married, and, Imrnim; with ragi- ami reveiiL’c, and 
eonsidering himself betrayed or unjustly aban¬ 
doned by his brother Harold, be oju-ned a corre- 
Hpondence, and sought friendhliip andsup])oil, with 
William of Normandy. 

The childless and now childish Edward was 
dyiiii^. A recent historian* sui^irests that Harold’s 
moderation in tbe affair of the Northumbrian 
insurrection may be partly attributed twa prudent 
regard for his owu'*interc.Ms, which, at this moment 
of crisis, reipiired his immediate presence ni Lon- 
• Dr. Lingttid. 
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(lull, tliiit lip mifilit liidk niter the siipeession to the 
cniwii. 'riiere iiiny lip tnimp uniiiiids lur tliih su|i- 
liiinitidii, «liicli, luiwpvpr, iiiiihl ikUI to Ills rcpuia- 
tiiiii lur wisdom, polic}, and (■ommiind of lprn]ier, 
Iiowpvertlipy may detract from Ins iinpartiahty and 
aijstriicl, love ol justice. An inferior statesman 
■would have involved the euuntry in a civil war, at 


a nionieni when, of all others, it was most esscii- 
lial to liinl and llie nation that il should he tian- 
([uil and nnilcd. 

Harold ainvcd in Ijondon on the last day^ of 
i Novpinhci ; the Liim yrew ■worse and worse; and 
j in the lirsl (lavs ol .lannarv it was evident that llie 
I hand of death \va.s, n|ion him. The veil of mystery 



'I'll ► Ml IvM s.^ AND Dea I II OK IIdWARD 1IIb (JoNKTsyoK, IJajCllN. 'I .JJtestiy. 


. 01(1 doubt airain thickens round the royal death- 
licd. The writers who ^o n|ioii the antlLonty of 
those who were in the mtere.'l of the Norman, 
|iosilivel\ nllirni that Kdward rc|H'ated the ehiuses 
ol Ins will, and named William his successor; and 
that when Harold and Ins kinsincn lorccd their 
wa\ tiito Ins chamber to obtain a dii'erent decision, 
he said to them with his dyiiii; voice, “ Ye know 
npht well, my lords, tliiil I have bei|neathcd my 
kinifdom to the duke of Nonnandy ; and are theic 
not those /otc, who have plighted oaths to secure 
Il'dliain’s .snecession ?” On the other side, il is 
niaiiitaiiied, with equal conlidcnee, ihiil he named 
Harold Ins successor, and told the chiefs and 
elnirehmeii that no one was so worthy of the erown 
us the yreiil son of Godwin. 

Tlie Norman Duke, whose best right (if i/ood or 
/K/Itt call he in it) was the sword of eon([nest, 
always insisted on the intentions and last will of 
Ldw ill'll. lint, iiltliongh the will of a iiopuhir king 
was oeeasioiially allowed much weight m the de¬ 
cision, it was not imperative or himling to the 
Saxon ]icnplc without the consent and conennenee 
of the. Witenagemot,—the parliament or great 
eomied of the nation,—to which source of right the 
Norman, very naturally, never thought of a^iplynig. 
The Liighsli crown was in great measure an 
elective crujvii. This fact is siitticiently proved hy 
the inegulanty in the successioiif which is not le- 
coiicilcublc with any laws of heirshiji and primoge¬ 
niture, for wc frequently see the brotlier of a dc- 

VOL. I. 


ceased kmg]irefen-ed to all the sons of that king, or 
a voiinger son put over llie head of the eldest. As the 
royal iiiee endeil in Edward, or only survived m an 
imlieeile hoy, il hecame imperative to took elsew here 
I’or a suei essor, ami upon whom eonid the. eyes of 
the nation so iialtirally fall iisiqionthe ex|ierieneed, 
skdlnl, and brave Harold, the defender of the 
SuMiii cause, and the, near relation l)y marriage nl' 
llieir last king? Harold, therefore, derived his 
anlhority from what ought always 1o he considered 
Its most legitimate source, and which was actually 
acknowledged to be so in llie age and eonntry in 
vvbicli lie lived. Wilhiiin, a fiireigner of an ob- 
no.xious race, rested his claim on Edward’s dying 
declaration, and im a will that the king hail no 
faculty to make or enforce without the consent and 
ralihciUion of the slates of the kingdom; and, 
strange lo say, this will, whicli was licld by some 
to give a phiusihle, or oven a just title twhieh it 
did not), iM/.,t Hi'i'cr prodneed, whence peo|iIe eon- 
ehided it had nev’er existed. If a .signed and 
sealed will would have liecii little, the 'jyiiig de- 
elaratiou, subject to all sorts of misintcriirelatioii, 
ouglil to he considered us nothing. Tlic pro- 
hidnlilies however are, that Edward, hound hy old 
^iromisi's and affections, and moved hy old ani¬ 
mosities, really wislwd to apiioint tlie Duke and 
cxelude tlie Earl,—that in the pri^ence ol Ins wife 
and her family he had not courage to insist on tins 
wisli, and tliat, when worn out by iinpoitmnties, 
lie faintly declared, as is repotted, that the Itughsli 
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nation iiinnc ILu'old or ■svlunnsorvcr they liked sixly-sixlli year, and had reiiziu'd over T'niila^ul 

best ibr their kiii”. He |)rol)al>ly knew better lU'ailv tr\ent\-inur \eais. 

than any man the r{'M)hite cliaraelcT ol both emn- In the eharaeter of Kdwanl tlie Confessor there 
petitors, and may tlu-iclbre hav(‘ Iremhled at the wen* many amiahle and exeellent traits. In an^a^e 

])rosjiect of the war and misery ahont to Ix'fal his whim war wa^ eonMdered the fittest and noblest 

people, to wlioni, in s])ite of his winiknesses and oeen])ation lor a Iviim, lie was a sineere, and eon- 

foreign ^irejudice", he was sincerely attached. The eistenl lover of peace lie was an enemy to all 

chroniclers agree in slating that he was visited by •\ioleiice, foiee, and oji])ression, iTnd sluihed, not 

frightful visions,— that he rcjicated the most me- unsueeessliillv, lo lelu ve the liody (if the ])eo|)le 

naemg passages of the Bilde, wliich came to his t’rom the liea\ ) hand of power, and lo estaidish (lie 

memory invohintanly, and in a confused manner,— mild empne of iho law. Tlie body of laws he 

and that the dav liefore Ins death he prouonneed a conijuled, and which wete so I’ondly remembered 

fearhil jirophec} of woe and judgment to the Saxon in aftm time-, wlieii the Saxons rvero ground to the 

people. At lliese i\ords thiuc was ‘Nloh* ami dust h\ Norman tvra^ll^■, were selected fiom the 

soirow enouLdihut Sligand, the Archhisho]) of codes oi- eolleetioiiv o| his piedei'cssors Kthelliert, 

(’anterlmrv, eonid not refrain from hmghmg at the Ina, and AliVed, few or iioiii* ol them originating in 

gi'iieral alarm, and said the old man was only Imnseif, allliouch th(“ cralilude ot the nation long 

dreaming and raving as sick old immarewont to do eontmned to allnhufr them all to him. He felt 
During fhrsi' his Iasi da\s, howiwer, the anxious keenly hii the pmalnms and mmtorlimes ol’ the 
mind ol the king was m gonil jiait ahsoilied by the ]K‘opl('; hi* was a\erse (o huideiinig (hem with 

cari‘ lor his own sepulture, and his earnest wish taxes; and his own eeonnm\, together with the 

that M’esiininstei Aldie\, wliieli !u‘ liad relmilt eomjiaratively peaeeiiil stale in which the kingdom 

Iron) the louudalion, should lie completed and eon- was k(‘|)l undi'v him, enaliled linn to lighten the 

seciated Ix toic he departed tins life. Tlie xvorKs, load which had oppressd llumi dinnig several ]>re- 

to wliieli he had deNoted a tenth ]>art of his re- ceding reigns. It is said he could never look on a 

venue, were pressed,—-they were finished ; Imt on hcaj) oi' gold and silver in Ins tieas\irv without 

the I'cstival (d the (nnoeeiils, tlie day fixed for the making mehmclioK relleclions as to the manner in 

consecration, he could not leave ids ehainlicr; ami which it must have heen wrung fiom the peo])li“. 

the grand cerimiony was performed in ^iresence of On one occasion, when lie was led liy Ins courtiers 

(^iiecn Kditiia, wlio represented licr dying Ims- to conlcinjilatc, as a jilcasurahle sight, tlie money 

liaml, and ot a great concourse of nobles and piiests that had just been collected by a tax, ins imagiiia- 

wbo liad been bidden in unusual numbers to the lion was so all’eeted bv the prodigious mass, that 

(’lirislmas h'slival, that they miglit jiartake in this (says Ingulf) he fancied he saw tlie Devil haijiing 

solemn cidel>ralion. He expned on tlie bill of cxnltingly ahont it, and ordi'red it lo he imine- 

.!amiar\, IDbfi; and, on the very next day, the dmtelv restored to his jioor subjects who liad liceu 

b'estival of the Kpiphauy, all tliaf remained of the forced to eontrihnte it. Jjater historians huigli at 

last Saxon king ot the race of Cerdie and Alfred this hallucination; imt it wauild have i'cen will for 

was inieireal willi great pomp and solemnity, within the people il’ many of the later kings had jiarlaken 

tin* walls ol the saerml edifice lie lied justlivc'd time of Kdward’s s(|Uoamisln)Css «)f conscience, or even 
enoiigh to cmnplete. He was in Ins sixty-liftli or of Ins superstition, in tliis respect. 



Impressions from the Great .Seat of EnwARn the Conffssor. 
rngruvfd from Original O.isls. 
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SuperFlilidti, ii bmimnr.cs croilulily, J'lid iisi church, they ccrlniiil}' uarrowed the limits «!' his 

ascetic ami uiimaiilv ilevotioii were, however, the usefulness in this Wnrhl, unlittcd him, m some 

foibles and vires of Edw ard’s characler, and thoui’h essential respects, for the task of irovermnent, and en- 

ihcy'ohluined liim canonization Irom a liianklul tailed a lee;acy of misery on the Anijlo-Sa.xon nation. 



'J'llF rnow N (li-1 I-KV Ii I ,1 11 Mill! I) IIV IITh Pliil'l.h. IL'IJCIIK 


Harold WfiR proclainird king ill :i vast jissemlily j icIKhI \vjth llic {‘(niil of Romo, and llioii hiiiLi 

of th(“ cliiefs and noblns, and of tlin piti/cns of ' imdoi a sonU'iicc jif sns[>( nMi>ii, llio (•( (‘IpmiisI ic 
Loinlon, alniosl as soon us tlic bodv of Jviuanl , nt'\t in dignilv, .'Mdrcd, Archlnsliop of York, 
was dopositrd in the tomh; and lln- same r\on- odiciali'd in )ns slcad ; otlno unfliorilics afliini liiai 

ing witnessed Ins solemn eoronation, only a few llaiold crowned liimself, or juit the crown on lii^ 

hours inlerveniiig hotwi'en tin* two eiTcinonies. head willi Ins own hiuuis; lml both William of 
The common account is, that Sliiiand, tlie Arcdi- Ikactiers, a contemjiorary wnler, and OHlericns 

bisbop of (hinterlmry, who, in right of his ofbee, Vitalis, wlio lived in the next eentiiry, assert that 

slionid have crowned the king, !m\ing ([uar- tin* act was larffirmod by Stigand. This ae- 
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count seems to be cournrned by the rcj)res('iitu(iou 
of llie cereiiiony on liic Bayemx tupcstiy, where 
lliiiohl appears sealed on the throne, with Stli^and 
standing, on his led. In this inonu-nt of excilc- 
nient the slroni; imnd of tlie Saxon, tluju^li not 
desliiule of su])ei>tition, may have nsen su))enor 
to tlie terrors of the (lead men’s boius, and the 
oaths that liad lieeii extorted from him most foully 
and by foice in Normaiidv ; but the eiremnsiaiiees, 
no doubt, made an unfavourable impiessuni on the 
minds of most of such of his eonnliMueu as were 
ae<iiianit(Ml witli them. Still all the southern 
cDiniliis uf KiiLtland hailed his accession with joy, 
Hill was hi‘ wantini;' to Inmselt in e\(‘rtions to 
iiii'K'a^c his well-established po^nilaritv. “ lie* 
slndual b\ all means which wav to w m the pcojde’s 
favom, and omitlial no occasion wherehv he niigJit 
show aiiv token ot’ biainteous lilierality, i^i'iitlem'S'', 
and conrieous ludiavioiii towards lliem. d'he 
utii'voiis customs aho and taxes, which his ])redc- 
cessoi^ had laised, he either alxdishcd ur dimi¬ 
nished; the oidniaiv x\a^(‘s of his servants and 
iiK'ii o( war he ineieased, .iiid luilher showed hnn- 
si-ll v(iy well bent to all vniiu' and Ltoodness.”'*' 
A wril(‘i who li\e(l ii(‘ar the time, adds, that tioin 
the inonK'iil ot liis accession lu' sho\^*^'d Ininsell 
piou", hiimhli', and allahlc; and that lie spaied 
hmi'-cll no hit ieui‘, eithm bv land oi l)v sea, for 
1 lie (leUniee of Ins counli v. t 

'The court w,.s eileelnallv cleared ot the un]Mi- 
pular loiemn lavomiti's; lint llieir piopeilv was 
le^jieeted, lli(‘v weii' leli m the (Mi|o\mcnl ol their 
( i\il ri;^hl^, and not a few ictaiiKol ihnr I'niplov- 
iicnts Some ot these Noimaiis wei(' the liist to 
annouiiee tin' death of Ivdwaid, ami the coroiialiou 
ol llaiold, to link'' William. At the moment 
A\hen h(‘ irccivcd till." <iieat news he wa^ in jus 
honlinu eroiiiids lU'ai Kmien, lioldine; a how m his 
h.mdwilh some new aii'ovvs that he was tlVlll^. 
On a sudden he was ohservi'd to he veiv pensive; 
and ^iiviii^ Ins how to one of his jieople, lu‘ threw 
liniiself into a skill', crossi'd the rivi'r Seme, and 
then hunied on to Ins palaee of Rouen without 
sa}im>‘ a woid to any one. lie stopped ni the 
UK'iil hall, and strode up and down that apart¬ 
ment ; now sitting: down, now' risiny’', clian^du” his 
scat and Ids ])osture, as if unable to (ind icst in 
an\. None of his aftcndaiUs durst ajipioacli, he 
looked so fierce and agitated : they all kejit ihcm- 
sclfcs at a distance, staring at each oilier in silence. 
All otlicer of rank, and one who enjoyed the inti¬ 
mate confidcnee of the duke, liaving arrivaa! at the 
pabu'e, was immediately surrounded by the at- 
tfoulants, all eager to know from him wiiy their 
jirinec was so sore troubled. “I know nolliing 
ccilain,” said tlie ollieer, “lint we shall soon lie 
xvell infurmed and tben advancing alone to 
^Vlllium, he tluis addressed him:—“My J^ord, 
where is the use of luding your news from us?— 
what will you gain hy so doing? It is a eominon 
rumour in the town that tlie kitig of England is 

• Ilolingslied. I Kyifoi uf llinciUii. 


ik’iul, ami tliat llitrold lias seized llie luimdoni, 
belyuif; Ins I'aitli towaids vmi.” “'l'lic\ siu ak tlie 
tnil.li,” lejilieil the duke ; “ riiy S|Hle euiiies Iniiii 
tlie dentil (it iMlwanl, and tlie \s mn^ ihal. Iliuniii 
has dune me” “Well, siis,” euiiliiiued llic 
eiiurtier, “ he. not \\ tulh iil hat eiin he meiideil. luu 
the death ul I'iihwid tlieie n im liel|>, hut there is 
ftiie fur the ruiius 111 lliirulil : inslicu is uu \imi 
side, and you have yiwid suldiei s ; iiiidet laki' linlilK , 
— a thill” well heyiiii is halt diiiie,” * iteciiveiiii” 
fruiii hi.s leviaie, Wilhaiii ai;iei'il that amliassaduis 
shiiiihl lie iiiiiiiedialely sent lu I'iiiyhmd. M'lien 
these entuvs a]i]ieiireil liel'ui'e II.mild, they saal, 
“ W'llllaiii, Duke III the Nuimaiis, naiiinds ihce ul 
the (Kith thuu hast swum liiiii willi (hy iiiuulli and 
with thy hand uii youd and hul\ lelics.” “Il is 
tnay” ie|ilied the fSavuii kiii”, “ that I made an 
oath lu William, hut I made it iindei the iidlmaiee 
(d force - 1 iirumised w hat (lid nut heluim lu nit‘, 
and eiittaued lu du what 1 nevei cuuld du ; lui tiiy 
ruyalty does nut heliina lu me, nor can I dis|)usc ul’ 
It wilhiiiit the euiisent ul ni\ cuiiulry. In llu' like 
maimet 1 caimut, without the euiisent ul' m\ euiin- 
liy, es]iuitse a luici”n wile. As fur m\ sister, 
wliuin the duke claims m oidei that he mat niairj 
her to one ul’ his ehieh, she has lii-en dead sume 
lime,—will he that 1 send him her cuiiise.'” A 
second (unhassy leimiiiated in iiniliiid r(‘|iiuaeh('s , 
and then William, swearni” that, in the euuiseui 
the yt-ar, he wiiulil eume to (-vael all that was due 
to him, and |iuisue the pei iined I laiuld (-(en iiiitu 
tlie places wlie.ie he lii-lieved his I’uiilnm the must 
snr(‘ and him, pi(-ssed those pii-paialiuiis lei wui 
which h(' had heyiin alinust iis soon as la- learned 
the cuiiise (Wi nis had taken in hiimlaiid. 

()n the cunt iiieiit the upimun u| must men was 
in hivunr ul William, and Harold w.u leaaided m 
the litdif util saenleuiiiiis oalh-liieakei, w itli wlium 
no terms wen to he kept. 'I'he halulu.d lute ul 
war, and (he hopes ul uhliuimi” eupiuiis plunder, 
and rich settleineiith in lhi”hmil, were nut wiihuul 
their elleel In the eahiuet euunci] wliieli Ihe duke 
assenihU'd there was niil nne dissentienl tuiee all 

the ureal Nennau lur(lsweienfu|.on that the island 

(itiplil lu he nnaded ; and know me the iiiapniliide 
ul the enliTprise, they enpaifed lu .-ene him with 
their liudv and uuuds, even lu the sellint; ui im il- 
itaifinu their inheiit<ini‘e. “1-inl this is nut all,” 
said tliey : “\uu mtist ask the aid, tind also the 
advice, (if the Nuriiniii people ; fur it is ltd l■l”h( 
that those who pay the expense should he sum 
iiioned to eoiiseid to it.” VVhlliam then eunvuked 
the (.real ]mtliainc'nt or assemhly of men o(’ all 
eomhtioiis—wairiurs, jiriosts, merelianis, faimets, 
and oth(‘is, at JjiUelioimo, where he exphiiued his 
]ir(ijcet, and solicited their assistance. After 
licfiriiit; the dyke’s discourse the inemhi-rs reined, 
•in iiriler that they mijilit delihciale mote t’reel\ out 
of the rcaeh of any influenee. The Normans weie 
as yet a eoinparativcly fiee )H'ople, and the d(‘lia(e 
which ensued was loud and sloiniy. Kisma lioiii 

• Tlncrry, llwt. (Ic la (.'(iJuiuOlc cif I'Aii^'lt Ici rc-,—Cliryiii<|H<* de 
Norinaiulic 
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Uic'ir seats, tlic ilispiilants formed lliemsclves into 
se|]iirate !;ron|is, and sjioke and iresticidaled with 
m\icli violence. 'I'lie treat plea of those opposed 
to t,he enter]>rise was, that their soveieitn had no 
ritht to coiLiinand any of his vassals to cross the 
seas on military service In the midst of this dis¬ 
order Williiiin Fitz-Oshorn, the. CTaiid senesehal of 
Norniaiidv, raiVed his voiee, and said, “ Why dv 
Jim dis|)iiU; in this soil? William is your lord ; 
lie has need of voii ; vmir doty would he to make 
him the oiler of votir services, without waitiii” for 
Ins askiiiir them. If von fad him at this crisis, 
and he ohtam his ends wilhont you, hy the hviiio 
find he will remember it against you. Shew, then, 
that you love him, and act now with a good will ” 
“ No doubt,” cried the opposition, “ he is our lord ; 
hut is It not enough for us to ]iny him his rents? 
We owe him no aid in his going beyond sea: he 
has alieadv oierbmdeued ns by Ins wars, and now, 
if he fads in this new enterpiise, our country will 
be entirely mined.” After a long diB])ute, it was 
agreed that the seneschal Fitz-Osborn, who was 
aci|uaniled with the propeity and means of all of 
them, slionlil he the person deputed to evense the 
assembly for the smallness of its oilers. The 
membeis all rctuined to the presenee of the (hike, 
when the senesehal, huriied on by his own ardent 
zeal, delive red a mC'snge \eiy different Irom that 
winch had lieeii agreed upon, dcelaiing nothing 
less than that each ieiidatory was ready to serve him 
beyond sea,—that he who hitherto had furnished 
only two hoise-soldicrs would now provide four,— 
and that in all things Ins Norman vassals would 
lender double the service to which they were 
hound b\ their tenures. At this iine.xpccted dis¬ 
course a long shout of rage and disajiprohation 
shook the hall. “No! no!” cried the members, 
“ (VC never charged you with such an answer,—we 
did not say that,—that will never he. If the dnkc 
is prcssc'd 111 his own country we will serve him, 
as it IS due to him we should, hut we arc not 
hiimid to assist him in eompicring the eouiitry of 
oilier men. licsides, if we do him double serviec 
once, and if we follow him once beyond sea, he 
w ill hold it as his right and a precedent for the 
iiiture,—he would thus e.vacl it from our chil¬ 
dren ! This must nut he!—this shall never be! ” 
The assembly then broke np in a general tumult. 

William was e.yasperated, for he never brooked 
an opposition to his decided will; hut he was not 
disheartened, and was snllieiently master of his 
passion to have recourse to cajolery and artifice. 
He summoned the members of»the assembly into 
his iireseiice one hy one, beginning with the richest 
and most influential; and, charming them with his 
condescension, and dazzling them with the certain 
])ros])ect of gain and glory, he proceeded to assure 
them that whatever they did now slKould he con-, 
sidered as voluntary and gratuitous, and should in 
no sense be licld as a right or estoblishcd as a pre¬ 
cedent for future times; and he offered to give 
them security for this hy letters sealed with his 
great seal. The opposition of the mass was thus 


[Book II. 

overcome in detail; and every person, w hen he 
himself was once engaged, endeavoured to hriiig 
over others. Some subscribed for shijis, others to 
furnish men-at-arms, others engaged to march in 
person: the priests gave their gold and silver, the 
merchants their atnfl's, and the farmers their roi ii 
and jiroveiider. A clerk stood near the duke w ith 
a large hook open before Inin, and as the vassals 
made their ymmiises he wrote them all down in 
his register. The nnihitious William lookc'd far 
heyond the confines of Normandy for soldiers of 
fortune to assist him in his enterprise. He had his 
hail of war published m all the neighhouriiig eomi- 
tnes : he oll'ercd good pay to every tall, robust man 
wdio would serve him with the lance, the sword, or 
the cross-how. A multitude flocked to him Irom 
all parts,—from far and near,—from the north and 
the south. Thev came frum Maine, and Anjou ; 
rroni Poitou and Bretagne; from the eouiilry ol the 
I'Teiudi king and from Flanders; irom Acpiilaiiie 
and from Bnrgundv ; from Piedmont beyond the 
Alps and from the hanks of tlie Rlinie. Adven¬ 
turers hy jmifesMon, the idle, the di^Mpated, the 
luofligale, the nifnii'i prnhi\ of Kurope, hiirrii'd at 
the suniiiioiis.* Of these, some weie knights and 
chiefs 111 war, others simple fool-soldiers ; some 
demanded regular pav in inonev; others iiieielv 
their jiassage across the Channel, and all the hool\ 
they might make. Some demanded lerntoiv iii 
F.nghnid—a domain, aeastle, a town ; while olliers, 
again, sim])ly wished to secure siiiue rich Savon 
lady in marriage. All the wild wishes, all the 
]iretcnsioiis uf human avarice, were wakened iiilo 
activity. “William,” says the Norman ehioiiirle, 
“ rejinised no one, but ])ri)mised and pleased all as 
much as he could.” FIc even sold, bel'oreliaiid, a 
bishojiric in Ivnghmd to a certain Remi of Fescamp 
(afterwards canonized as St, Kcmigius), lor a ship 
and twenty men-at-arms. 

When the jiope’s bull arrived, justifying the 
exjieilitum, and with it the consecrated banner tliat 
was to float over it, the matrons of Normandy sent 
their sons to enrol themselves for the, health of their 
souls; and the national eagerness for war was 
increased twofold. Three dmrehnien, tlic eehdirated 
Lanfranc, Robert of .Jnmieges, archbishop of (Am- 
terhury, who had been expelled hy F.arl Godwin 
and Ins sons, and a deacon of Lisieiix, had been 
sent on an embassy to Romo, where they urged the 
cause of William with entire success, and obtained 
from Alexander III. a holy licence to invade Eng¬ 
land; on the condition, however, tliat tlic Norman 
duke, when he had conquered our island, should 
hold it as a fief of the church. This measure was 
not carried through the consistory without oppo¬ 
sition. The man who combated most warmly in its 
favour was the fiery Hildebrand, then, archdeacon 
of the church of Rome, and afterwards the cele¬ 
brated Pope Gregory Vl I. In after years, when 
William could mock the power he now conrtetl, 
and quarrelled wjjh the pope, this Gregory re- 

* Thierry.—Chron. de Normandie. 
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mimled him of these Berviees in a vehement ei>ifllc. 
“ Thou art not ignorant,” wrote the imnlitf, ” of 
the jiains I took m l)y-goue times for the success of 
tliy enteriirisp, and that, above all, I suffered on thy 
account infamy and rcproaidies from some of my 
colleagues. They murmured to see me disjday so 
much warmth and zeal for the cause of such an 
luimicide ; hut God knows my intention was good : 
1 heheved thee tlie friend of holy church, and 1 
hoped that, hy the grace of Heaven, thy bounty to 
the chuich would increase with thy power.” T'lie 
iiio.vt valid reasons William or his luiihassadors 
could present to the pope were the will of King 
Kdwaid the Confessor, which was never jiroduced, 
the perjury and sacrilege of Harold, the forcible 
expulsion from Kiiglaiid of the Norman prelates, 
and the old massacre of the Danes on St. Brice’s 
(lav by King Ethelred. But if there was any want 
ol' plausibility in the argumentative statement of 
his ease, Williaiii, as already intimated, was most 
liberal and coiuiiiciiig in his jiromiscs to the jiope, 
to whom, among other things, he offered an annual 
tribute, to be levied in England after the fashion 
set by (lauiite 

A |ioiitilical diploma signed with the cross, and 
seiileil, aeeordiiig to the Roman usage, with a seal 
111 lead ot a lomid form* was sent to tPic Norman 


Duke, and, in order to give him still more confi¬ 
dence and security in his invasion, a eonseernted 
banner, and, a ring of great price, coutaiiiing one of 
the hairs of St. Peter, weie added to tlie bull. 
William repaired in person to St. GermainJ in 
order to solicit the aid of I’hilip I., king of the 
French. This sovereign, though temptid by 
pattering promises, thought lit to refuse iiiiv direct 
assistance; but he permitted (what he proliably 
could not prevent) that many hundred', of Ins sub¬ 
jects should join the expedition. AVilliain’s falhei- 
in-law, Baldwin of Flanders, gave some ussistiiiiee 
in'men, ships, and stores ; and tbeotbei contiiieiilal 
princes, jirclty generally, encouraged William, 
111 the politic hoiie, that a foimidable neighbour 
might be kept at a distance for the lesl of Ins 
life if the expedition succeeded, or so weakened as 
to be no longer formidable, if it failed. But there 
was one state, whose history in old tiiites bad 
been singularly mixed and interwoven wiili that of 
Britain, which might have jiroved an im|iedimeiit. 
Armorica, now called Bretagne, or Brillaiiv, had 
become a sort of lief to Normandy ; but ('oiiifti, the 
reigimig cliiel or duke ol the Bretons, soul a mes¬ 
sage to W’llliam,reipiiring that, since he was going 
to be king of England, he should deliwr u|> Ins 
Norman duchy to the legitiinute descendants of 



William giving UKi>n<h iim tig Inv.vsio.v, JJ.tteux 


Hollo the Ganger,! from whom the Brebin said he 
issijj'd by the female line. Conan did not long 
survive this indiscieet demand; and his sudden 
death, by jioison, was generally, and above all in 
Brittany, imputed to William the Bastard. Eudes, 
or Eudo, the successor of Conan, raised no preten¬ 
sions, but voluntarily yiiddiiig to the iiidncnce of 
William, sent him two of his suns (which he was 
not bound ttt do) to serve him in his wars against 
the English. These two young Bretons, named 
Brian and Allan,J came to the rendezvous accoin- 

* (’ullf'tl ill I>i#iu '* bulla hcncc the common name " bull ’ for the 
IfUfl 4, vSiC. 

t 'I'liu founiU*r of the* Dut;h> of Noimrtndy* 

I Till* All.iii IS supiioBiHl by fouit* to hu^e been ll.e t riyiiiul slock 
of the roj rI house of btuarl. 


))auk‘,d by a tiooj» ol* iiu'n of tlu-ir own coiintrv, ^\llo 
ua\o tlu'ni tlu' Ullf of Mac Tktiis (tlu* sous of the 
chicf)» wlnlc tlic Novuians stvled tbciu CounU. 
Other rich l^rctuns, as JIoIhiI de Vilry, Bcitrand 
dc Diiiun, and Raotjl dc CJac), tiocIvcd*to Wdliain’s 
standard, to oiler lliLir services as vobiutitrs ot a.-, 
soldiers of fortune. * 

Froni early s^irini; all ihrouj.'h tlic sitiimur 
months the most ; ctive tneparalions had hcco c;ii- 
ried on in all ♦he sea-jiorts of Noiinandy. W’oik- 
fnen of all classes were employed in laiildine: :itid 
equipping &hi])s; smiths and annouicis torenl 
lances and made coals of mail; and ptHli i^- pasM-d 
incessantly to-and-fru carryin”; tlie anus lituii the 
workshops to tlie ships. These notes of pri> 
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Non M \ V ' I'HI 1' ViU.NO A KMi A ND Mn J i'AUV ImI’I.I M I- FOR THE I \ VAhli>N. J{uy<'U\ '1' l|R‘stl \ . 


]»:ira(ii>ii suiukUmI tlu* chauiu'l, wlicni 

Jiarold ln'caim* an.Miius to ascrrtum llir aniouiit 
and nalutr ot llu' loicus ^vhK•ll Willmin iiad vuifecd. 
('oiici aliiiciil would havi’ Ihh'Ii ililUcult, and was 
not ('o)i>jdfi('d iK'cdful, the Didvc probald) liopin^ 
lo aytound Ills iival with iho niatiniludn and coni- 
p!cl(‘ii(‘<s ol lii> pU'paiaLioiis. At Uai^t there js an 
old slor\> that a diteeled s]>v from Kn^land was 
j)eiinitt(‘d to see wlial he {•ho^e, and dismissed 
wifhoiit hull, with this nicssae;!' IVoin William— 
“That Harold ne(‘d not trouble himself to ase(‘r~ 
tain the Noiman s1n'iii;th, whieli lu* should see, and 
le(“l lo ), before the \ear was at an end.” 

The first stoim of wai that burst ujion Kngland 
did not, how(“\er, |i?oee<(l Irom Normandy, and^ 
lull joi his own unnatural brother, Harold might 
(lo'-sibK }ia\e d('iid(‘d the proud tliieat of William. 
Jlwill he renu'inbered liow tins biothei/foslig, e\- 
pt'lted bom N<irlhunihria, lied with tieai'herous 
jiiteiillolls to the eoviri of liie Marl ot I'danders, aiul 
opimed eoinmiiniealions with the Duke of Nor- 
mand\. Sooii allei Haloid’s eoronalion Tostig 
lepaned jn peisoii to Honen, wliere he boaste<l to 
"William that he had moie eiedit and real ]>owei in 
I’hiuland than his biotlu'r, and proinise<l bun the 
son po-se-'sion of that eounti) if lu' wovild onlv 
unite with him for it-^ eoiiiiuesl. William was no 
doubt too well informed to eredil this assertion; 
but he -aw tlie Jidvaiitage wliieh might be dmivi'd 
fnan ihisfialerual hale, and gaveTostig a few ships, 
with winch that ndsercant rtivaged the Isle of 
AVmhl ai.'d the eunniry about Sandwich. Retreat¬ 
ing liefou'the naval toiee of Ins brotlier, Tostig tlien 
wmil to tiu* coast of ljmeolns)iire, where lie did 
great liaim. He next saiU-d np tlie llumlier, Init 
was pia^’eiiUy driven thence by the advance of 
Morear, (‘arl of Norlhinnliria, and Ids lirotlier 
i'hlwin, winch two powerful chiefs were now living 
ill friendship with Harold, wlui had espoused llitdr 
sNier Algitlia, and made her queen of Jdiglandi 
j‘’iom tlie Hniidier Tostig lied witli only twelve 
siindl vessels to tlie iwirlh of Scotland, whence, for- 
I'etfnl ot Ills tdlinnce willr the Norman duke, he 
tailed lo the Baltic to invite Sweyn the king of 


Denmark to the. conquest of onr island. Swryn 
wisely declined the dangerous nivilalion, and then, 
earing little w'luit rival he raised to liis brother, la* 
went to Norway and pussed Harold Hanirada, the 
king of dial country, to mvade Ihigland. (lar- 
drada, who was powcrliil, wailik(“, and ambitions, 
could not resist tlie lemjitalion, and early in anloinn 
lie set sad wilb a formidable fleet, consisting ol 
two bundled war-sliips, and direi' hundred stoie- 
shi])s and vessels of smallm size Having IoiicIkmI 
at tlu' Orkneys, wlurc be left bis queen, and pio- 
eiired a largi' reinforcement of pirates ami ad\rn- 
lurers, IJaidrada made for i'mgland and sailed 
lip the d yne, taking and plundering siwmal towns. 
He then continued iiis eouisc southwards, and, 
being joined liv Tostig, sailed U]» the Huiiiiur 
and the Ouse. The Norwegian king ami the 
Saxon traitor landed their united ioiees at Iviceall, 
or Jbcliule, not far from the cih oi \ <»ik. Nol- 
willislandmg his former infamous comhui, ritsim 
had stdl some friends and rclamcrs m that countn : 
these now ridbed round liis staudanl, and iiianv 
otlicrs were won omu* or reduceil t<i an unpalrioli<- 
neutrality l>y the inqiusmg disjilav ol force on tlu' 
part of the invaders, ddie earls Morcar and Mdwin, 
true to flarold and llieir trn.sl, marelied bolill\ out 
Iroin York; Imt they were ilcfeated idler a dcsp*- 
rate conlliel, and coinjielU'd to tly. The eiti/ens 
of Yolk then opened llieir gales to tlie Norwegian 
coiKiucrur, wlio made himself the more formidabh^ 
to Harold by the wisdom and moderation of hi.s 
conduct. 

Tliroiigh all tlie fiummer mniiths ilie last of the 
Saxon mouarehs liad been laisdy engaged watching 
the southern coasts, wdicre he expected William to 
land; hut now', giving \ip for tiie moment everv 
thought of the Normans, ho united nearly all Ids 
forces and marelied most rapidly to the norlli, to 
face luH brother and the king of Norway. This 
march w^as so skilfully managed tliat the invaders 
bad no notion of the advaneh, and lliev wi're taken 
by surprise when Harold hurst upon' them like 
a thunder-holt in hie neighhourhootl of York a very 
few' days after their landing. Hardrada drew' up 
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hi.s fiirccs as Ix'st Ijo roulil at .Slaiiifonl ; as |)( imit Olavc, (lie s(in (if Ilnrdraila, (a (lopnvl wilh 

]u‘rode iniuid tiu’iu Ins horse anil lie I'cll all llio siirvivois iii t\vent\-ronr slu])s, idlei’ that 

lo I he i;n)niid ; hut he presently sjiraiiy up unluiit, piinee had sworn thal he would lor ever luainlam 

and, in order lo sto]) a (aintraiy aueuiv, evelaiined, laith an.l lV;end'hi]i lo Lnuland. 

(hal Ihis was a yood omen. Ilaiold saw whal had Only Ihree da\s allei this siirnal vielory’lhe 
happened, and iiupuied who that Noi weiruiii chieC Normans landed in the south. Harold iceeiM'd 

was III the sKy-hliie mantle and with (he splendid (Ins news as he w.is sitlino iorhillv a( table in the 
helmet. He was told that it was the klm.; ol Noi- ^rood city oh’i oiU; hut, takmy: h* measures with 

wav; upon which he added, “He is a l.iree and Ins nsiial r.iiMdil\,he instantly heoan Ills niiireh 

slion;r |H'rson, hilt I aiiyiir that loi time has toi saKen iowards Ijondon. Hpon his way Ills ^\ hu'li 

liiin.” Jiclorc jojiinii; liarth*, Ilriioht (Ictachcd liiul suircn’il iH'niciKldiisly in the Icillii* iicanist IIh* 

nnul-L'Iiul limsi'iiicn (n ])arl(‘y wilh lliiil. Nnrw('ciaiis, \\cu‘ \\(‘iikciu'il (li>ci)nl('nls and 
wmu; III llu', ('iiciny hnu' tlir stanilard ol ’’rustiii: dixntioii ; and ii«il :i ((‘W men wnin Ict'l ludimd by 

•was seen ; and one of tlicsi' warrims asked il‘ Ibiil ibe Mdticiiy o! liis inarcli, iioni llie idlVets of llieir 

'I’d'-liL:, ^\a'- d’o-liL;' aiisweu'd lur Inin^c! Moiinds and I’hun ‘■lieer Iii ninnlier, sjnnl, 

and said^ “ ^’ou know he is licie!’’ 'I'lie }ioi,'(‘-- disci[>)nK\ ajijiomlnieiit, and in all ofhei cssenriab, 
in.in (hell, III (he iiaitu' o( Ins liiotlu'r ]\iiil:, llaiold, (he (nieinies he liad now (o ciienuiUer were nio^t, 

olh'ied him peace and the wliole of Noillnimlina ; fonnnlalih'. d’liev ha\e well hcdi called (he 

Ol, it ilial wcie loo lit lie, fla* (hn d pari oi (lie nnilm most lemai kahle and loi midahli* armaineiil w Inch 

ol h'.nelaiid. '‘'And whal liantorv waudd llaiold iIm* ^\estcl•|) nalions hail seim, snic'c sonu' (lci;rc(M)l' 

Uivc in com])(‘nsal ion lo niy ally llaidiada, kmi; of I'l'enlaiitN and older had hecn inlioilueed inlolhcir 

Notway''^’’ 'The hoiseman lepiied, ‘‘‘.Seven fei'l of civil and mililary aiianeeimaits ” ' 

bmjlish eioimd (■ \ a eia\e ; oi a iiOie move, s (5v liu‘ middle of Aueust the wlade of WdTiands 

(h.il llaidiada is (ollei lhan iiiosl men."” Ivide lU-el. willi (lie lund-lioops on boaid, iia<l assemhleil 

hack. Tide haidv,” etied d'osl ii;, “ and hid Kinv al (he moiilh ol I he J b \ (', a small ) i\ i i winch I alls 

llaiold Ill. dvc iead\ lor ihe lii>ht ! hen llu' inlo I ho sea I el w ecu llu' ^'I’liie and (he Oi iie. d'he 
j\ Ol (hmeii letl I he s(oi'\ o! (liis da v t he\ shal 1 never (ola! nnmhei of vesuds amonnted to ahmit .‘100(1, of 

s,i\ 1 ha! I’.ai 1 d 0-1 lu hii •-ool>; Kme, 11ardi ada 1 la' w Inch 000 «)r 700 wm e ol a snpm lor o] der. 1 )u t iiio 

soiiol Smmd lleaiul I lia\e one mmd and one a w hole moulh 1 lie w inds w ere cont i ai and kepi t lu' 

nwolve, and llial is <-ilhei lo die in liallle or (o Noim.m Heel ni lhal poll. 'I'lien a litee/e spiain^ 

possos all In I Inland .'soon alter, ihe ael.ion e<»m- nj) fiom 1 lie soiitli, aial can leil (he slops as f.ir as Si. 

meiieed : it was lone, lieice,aiid hloodv ; hul (he \’alei \. ne.u 1 )ieppe ; liiil 1 heie I he w('allier ehamred ; 

\ieloi\ was deeisi\e, and m {a\’om o| llaiold. a-toimse1 m, and 1 h(‘\ w ere old need (o east anchor 

! I.It di ad ,1 hdl w nil neaiK e\nyoiie ol Ins (duels, andw.ul loi se\eialda\s Dnrme, tins dela\ -ome 

and the eleal('t jiail ol llie Nol weennis jieiished. ol 1 he ships were w reek( d and 1 lu ir eiews drowiied 

'I’oslie, (he eaiist' <-l ll»ewai,w.)s slam soon afler on ilmeoa.l. Inihe loici'd idleiu'^-s to w Inch ihe 

niiidl.'uhi. I'.\eii liie NoiweyiaM fleet lell into ihe -oldieis weie eondemmal, lhe\ pas-ed iheir Inm; in 

hands ol ihe (aaupieio!, who h.id liie eeneisoilx lo * s,, i m,., loiitusli, ihsi. Jai/. 
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tulkni!’, 1111(1 111 iimkiiit; iiicliiiiclKily rctlccliniia on tlic 
(liiimcr of tlic voMv^'o anil tlic (lillicnkios of the 
wliolc t'nlor|ii'ia (',—mi iiiiicli liiul their iinroiiifort- 
alile Mluiitioii alialeil llieir a]iiiil. They heaiui to 
iiiuriiiiu, thal thouyli llieio liail been as yet no 
lialtle, niaiiv men hud |i(Tished ; and they eak'iilated 
and e.sauaeiated the nninber of dead liudie', wliieli 
the sea hadthioNin n|ionlhe sands. In eonsi‘i|uene(,' 
of all this noj. a few of the disennrauiil aiKentniers 
laidvo iheir eny;auenienls, and vvillulnw (roin tiu' 
army; and the rest weie meliiarl to bebeie that 
Pi •(ivi(l<‘ncc hud drcliirnl airauist tli(‘ \\iu. To 
rlu’ck lluM“ (WdiiiLT?-, winch mmht have ]no\c(l Itdal 
to Ids j'iojcct>, WiUiiini caused the hodics of the 
shipwrecked to lie ])n\Hlelv huricd as somm as iIk'v 
were found, and increased iheir rations holli of food 
and stroni; dunk. But iheir inacli\i(\ still biniiehl 
back the sanu' sad and di>courauin,i; ideas. “ ili* 
is mad!” iminmin'd tlu*’-oldicis ; “tliatman is verv 
niad who seeks to lake ]»o>s('ssion of another’s 
eonnlrv! C«od is olfended at such designs, and 
this he shows now hv refiiHUii; us a lair wiiid,” 
'rii(‘ l)uke then had na'onise to soinetlunu: more 
pokait than hre;id and winm lie caused the !tod\ 
of St. Yaleiw, the patron of liial plae(\ wheie a 
town liad urowii up armiial his e(‘li, lo he taken 
fioin Ins shrine, and earned in proees^lon thioimh 
the camp, the kniuhls, soldi in'-, eamp-lollow ei s, and 
sailors all d(‘voUlly kni'clin': as it passed, and prav- 
iiil; foi the saini’s inteiees^iiui In the eoinsi'ol 
the ensuin'; iimhi the wi'alhei ehan^U'd, and the 
wind hh'w lair Iroin the Nonnaii to the IbiLriish 
coast. The troops repaired to their se\eial ships, 
and, at an earlv hour the n(‘\t inonnii!;:, tin' whole 
Heel, s'l sad. William led (he \an m a \essel 
wlmdi had lieen presented to him lot the oi'casion 
by Ins vsile Matikla, and wlmdi was distin^nished 
by its sph'iidid <leeoiations in the da\, ami in the 
darkness ol uiu,ht by a bnlhanl hi^ht at its mast’s 
head. The \ anew of tlu’ ship were ^ihk'd,— its sails 
wen' of ililVereiit bright colours,—the tliree lions, 
th(‘ arms of Normandy, were painted in several 
places,—and its sculptured lieure-hiatd was a (dnld 
Willi a diawn bow, tin' aiT(‘w ready to lly against 
the hostile land. The camseerated banurr senltium 
Kome by the Tope (loated at the mam-toji-masl, 
and the invader had ])Ut a cuiss npou his tlai;, in 
testimony of tbe holiness of his midertakinu;. d’his 
ship sailed faster than all the rest, and, in Ins 
iTiipalieiiee, William nei^lected toordertlie takint; in 
of sad to h'ssen its speed. In the eoursi* of the nii;ht 
he let! till' viiole Heel far astern. Karly in the 
inornmi; he ordered a sudor to the must-liead to si e 
if llie oiIkt ships were eomin^Mip. “I can see 
nolhinp; fml the sea and sk\,” said the mariner; 
and then lh(‘\ la\-to. To keep the crew in pioil 
hi'arl, William ordered them a sumptuous breakfast, 
w'ith A^illOS stronicly s])i{’('d. The suflor was a^nip 
sent aloft, and this lime lie said he could mak(' out 
four vessels m (he dnlauee: hut mounting: a (hud 
time siiortlv after, lie shouted, Now 1 see a forest 
of masts and sails!” A few hours after this the 
milled Nonmiu licet came to anchor on the Sussex 


[Hook IT. 

coast without meetiuu with anv resistance; foi 
Harold’s ships, which so loiii; had eimsi'd on that 
coast, had been called ebewhere, or liad returned 
mlo ])ort tliiouL;h want of pav ami pro\isioiis.^ It 
was on the 28lli ot Septemher, lOtib, ihal the Noj- 
imms landed uiiopposi'd at a place called BuUi'i- 
hillii', hiMwccn Tcvcnsi'v and 1 la'^tln^s. d he archci ,- 
landed liist: lliev wore slant diesses, and iheir 
hair was shaved otl': (him ihi' horsemen lamh-d, 
weaim'j; iron I'a^ipies ami tume> and r/oo/sses (<a 
defeuees for liie tiiiuhs) of mail, hi'iuL; ai iiutI with 
loiu; and stion;;' lances and sliait;li1 doiihlc-edeed 
swords. Aflei them di'sei'iidi'd lln* workmen oi 
the aim\, [noni'crs, earpentors, and smilh", who 
eaii’U'd on sliore, pu'ce by [Mcee, (I.km' woodou 
castles, which luid lu'cn (Uit and prepared lieton- 
haiid 111 Normandy, d’iie DiiKi'wM" I he last man In 
land ; and as Ins fool loiieheh the sand, la* iiiadi' a 
false steji, and fell upon h;s f.ieo A muniim 
in''t:mllv sneei'cded this tiillnii; mi-hap, ami thr 
soldu'i'V (“ried out, '^‘■(lod Keep ns! linl here is a 
had siun !” In (ho’-r da\s ll;e ('oiiipieioTs pie- 
seiuH' of’ mind never foisook him, and, K'apnie; 
eailvto ins feet, and >liowme llii'in his hand full o(’ 
I'inuhsh eailli oi sand, he e\el;nmed, ”AVhal imw '' 
What astniiislu's voii'-' I have uTmi seisin ul tins 
land with ni\ lnm<h, and h\ the ' plomlom ol (iml 
as lai a'' it evlcauly, n m. mine, it is \om- 

Ihinn the landin';-pha e lh<‘ aim\ maiehoi! lo 
! lastmys, neai towlmT town liehaeed a loilihrd 
camp, and set up two oi iIk- wooden eaMk"' oi 
towels that lii' had hioiiehl with Inin liom No»- 
placed his provisions. I)c- 
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larliod c'lirps of Norniaiis ttw'ii ovcrniii nil tlic 
luigblnmriii^ couiitry, pilbigiiit; mid biinimg (be 

• 'I'lHciiy —Southey’s N.wul Ilist. of Mug.—Chroii. tie Norniaii'l 
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houses. The Liiiilisli tied iVoiH Ukmv ;il>i>(ies, eon- 
cealed their l;ooi1s and llieir cattle, and rejiaired in 
crowds to then (“hurclies, which they helievi'd the 
siiiest nsvlum against their enemies, who, after all, 
w('ie (diristiaiiK like tlieinsidves. Jlut tiie Normans 
cared titlh* for tin* sanctity of Enulisli churches, 
and n's|)(‘c1{al no asvlurn. Wdliain pcr.'onallv snr- 
\<wrd all the nei^ddioiiritiLi’ countiy, and occu]ned 
the old Roman casth' of J’evmiscy with a slronu; 
(h‘!a( hitunl. it shoulil ajipcar that he wa'- ]>re- 
srniK welcomed into hy several fo- 

rei-'iieis, ilic rcjiHianl of thi' ol<l Normtin (‘oiirl 


patty which had Ikimi so ])reduminant in llic da \s of 
the late kniLi. One ILiherl, a Noiman thane who 
wa.< sclll.'d in the nemhhonrliood of lla'tnii's, js 
jmrlicuhirly mentioned as L;ivinu: him adviee im¬ 
mediately altei Ins landina. It is prohahle ilmt 
tin' dis(‘ml>arkinu (lie army, hoisi' ainl fool, and 
the landing’ of the provisions and militai\ sl<(r('s, 
•would oectipy Iw(j or three da\s; Inil si\U'('n da\s 
ein])sed helween iheir arrival and tliejialtle, and m 
all that time VVilltain made ni> advance mio ihi- 
Country, Init lini^ered wiihin a few nides of the 
coast where he had landed. 



r.ioici \(J iNM |.'| A' 1 1 KO (II -J lit NoIJM AKn -it tJ Af(TIKrt<, }1.I>CIIX 'rilpCHt rv . 


On kmiIoul: London, w heie lie appt'ai'' to lia\e 
hern will ie;ei\ed h\ ihr people llaiold nianneil 
7(H) vr^-sels, ami si nt them loiind to himh'r W d- 
hrim’- r seape—(oi he made no doiiht of vampiisli- 
iiie lh(‘ Noi mans, »'\en im lie had so leeentK van- 
oni; !ii'd ihi' Noi weiz-ians. ReintoH-einenls ol tioops 
‘aine in lirin all ipiaiievs eM'i-pl jii>ni ll.e nmlh; 
and atiolhet ol Ins Noimaii s]nes and a<hi‘'et>, who 
was ir‘idina m the capital, inlonmal (he Duke 
iheie wrie L!:touiids loi appri'ln'iidim.: llial in a few 
da \ s the Sa\on army would he sw( Ih'd to 1 (H),(lt)() 
men. Rnl llaioh! wa> initated h\ tin' rava!;i‘s 
cominitled m the counliw h\ the ni\adei-; he was 
impatu'iit to meet them, and liopiULt to piofit, a 
second lime hy a sudih'ii and mii'xpeetcd atlaek, he 
matelied off ioi the SiisuA ctiast hv nirht, only si\ 
(hi\s after Ins arrival in London, and with f aeis 
infciioi in numhi'is to those of William. Tlie 
camp of William w.s wa ll miarded, and, to 
Miil all siiipijse, he had ihnrwn out adyaiieed ])osls 
to a eon-iderahle dislanet'. These ]»osC, eomjiosed 
of*eood cavalry, f(dl Iiaek as the Saxons ajipioached, 
and told William that llarulil was riisliiia.^ on with 
the s]H'ed and fury of a madman. On his side 
Harold <lespalehed nniic spii's, wlio sjioke the 
I'i'emdi lancuaLi,e, to ascertain the ]nisilion and state 
of piepanUion of tlie Normans. Both tliese tlie 
n'lm nii'^ sjiii's rej>orl(‘d to he* formidahh', and lliey 
added, with astonishnumt, that (here wvre 
piK'sts m William’s emnp than there Avere soldieis 
III the EiiLilisli arnny. These men hud mistaken 
for ])ri('sl» all tlie Norman soldiers that luul shoit 
hair and shaven upper lips ; •f r it was then tlu‘ 
hishinn of the English to let hoth llieir hair and 
their inustiichi's groAV long. Harold smiled at 


tin'll mistake, and said, d'hove wlioin Aoii have 
found in such yieal nundieis are iiol piir'-l-, hut 
Inuive men of wai, who will soon sliow iis wliai 
tlie_A ai(' worth” He then hailed his arms at 
Nen.'oi, since called Hattie, and eliauuiiii!. Ins ]>i.m, 
sill ruimdeil liis camp willi ditches and palisadi's, 
and waited the attack of his rival in that well- 
chosen position One whole <la\ was passed in 
fiinlless 111 <;oliations, the nature of winch is difli't- 
enllv leporli-d hv the tdd (dironn lers. Aeeurdimc 
to William of INm-lieis, who was chaplain to the 
Coinpu'i'or, and had tlie liest means of intorinalion, 
and (he wi iti r oi w riiers of the (dimnude of Nor- 
inainh, a monk named Hmih Maignil was de¬ 
spatched to ih'inand iimn llaioM, in lie' name of 
William, that lu' would do o.:e r,| llnee tnma.s - 
r(“-uj:n his Clown in favour of ihe Xornem; siihmit 
to the urhitrat mn of llie jiope , oi deeidi' llu' (piarrel 
1 )\ single eomhat, Harold sen! a refusal to luieh 
of these pio|'nsals, upon wliieli William eliaiced 
the monk with fhi'- last nies^sLie: “ (»o, aial (rll 
Harold, that if lie will k c]) Ins old harcain with 
ni(', I will h'nvc' him all the eoimtrv Hevond tlm 
rivei llnmlier, ami will his l)r<«<liei (nnlli all 

the lands of his latlKU', Ivail (nidwin: lail it In- 
ohslnnlely refuse wliat I ntfer him lltoi^ will tell 
hinghefon' all his pcn^ih', that lu‘ is jiei jnri'd, and 
a liin ; that he and all those v\lio>diall suppoil him 
are e.xenminynieated h\ the ]>op(‘, and (hat I eanyv 
a iaill to that (‘irert.” The Norman Chiomele : n_\ s 
(hat the monk Hugh ]»ronomieed this ]ii(''S’;L''e 
a solemn lone, and at thi' woid ^ exeomimmieation,’ 
the ICnglish chiefs ga/ed n]>on oiu' anolhei in ureal 
(lisuiiiy ; hut that, mwa illieh'ss, the\ all k solved to 
fight To tlie last, well knowing that tiie Norman laid 
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proiniM-d llioirlaiids lo Ins s, lii^ cnpluiiis, nml 
Ins kinij,liN, ^\lH) li;ul ahcaih done lunna'^n lor I linni 
'riu' Noiinaii'-wjinllrd 1 uiid nccnjiind an 

cniUK'iicr opjiosili' lo the plandv show 

lliat llicv intnnd{'<l to l-uo liallli on tiu* inon<i\v. 
S('\'('ial reasons had hi-en iires^ed upon IlaroM ]>\ 
Ins followcis, and wru' now repeated, why he 
should decline tlie eoi)d)af, or ah--ent innisell lioin 
its ])(‘rilous cliane(‘s. ll was ui'L;eil, that the (h'sjH'- 
rat(‘ situation of tin* duke <if Norniandv forced linn 
to hrine: inalters to a sjieody dccisieii, and ]»ul Ins 
wdiole fntunc on the issiu' of a battle, for his pro¬ 
visions were already (‘\huusted, and ins supjilies 
froin iKWond sea would he Knalei'Ctl piec.irions Imlli 
hv the sloniis of tlu' coining w nili'r and tlie opera¬ 
tions of the Lnalisli llei't, wliich laid already hlock- 
uded all the ships William ke]»L with hint in tin* 
jiorts of J’eveincy and llastnuts; but that lu', the 
kin;^ of Faii^land, m Ids own country, anil well ]*ro- 
vided with provisions, nn^dit hide liis own tune, 
and iinrass with skirmishes a decreasing enemy, 
who woidd l)o-e\]ios(“d to all the discoinfnts of an 
inclement season and deep miry’ loads; that if a 
irenerai ac^don were now avoided, the whole Tiuu-s of 
the Knulish jieophv inadi' smisdile of the (hini;er 
that threatened their iiropmty, iheir lionour, and 
tlieir liberties, would reinforec Ins arm\ from all 
(piarters, and liy dee:ro{“s render it invineihle. As 
he turned a deaf ear to all these aii;unu-nts, his 
hiother Gnilh^ wlio was really attiiehed to him, 
and a man of liravery and yood counsel, (mdea- 
vourod to persuade linn not to he pnaeiit at the 
aeliun, hut lu set out forLoiuluii, and bring up the 


Iwies, 'whih' Ins lies! liiends slunild Mulaiii lie- 
atiaek ol'tin* Norniims. “ Oh’ llaiold,” said the 
Nouiuj; man, tlnm lOuiM not don\, iha! eilhci h\ 
iojee or IVia'-w ill, tlion has t made l)ukiW\’dli:im 
an oath n])on tlu' body of saint -; vli\,l!n'n,:id\en- 
tuie lh\seir in the daiiyeis of ihe eotnhal with a 
peijiiiv inpunst tine''' ,'!’o us, who have sworn 
jiotliiiiy, this war is ])i'opc‘r and |U^I, fir we ilelmid 
our eouulry. Letne us, then, alone to fii;ht this 
haPle—tliou wilt succour us if w(‘aie fireed to 
retreat, :nid if we du‘thou will avenge us.” To 
this toueliing a]i])eal Harold miswered, that his 
dutv fnhade inm to kia'j) at a dislauce wiiilsl 
others risked tlieii lives; aiiil, determined to fghl, 
and full ofeonfilenee m the pisliee of his ctuise, he 
wailetl the morro’.v svith his usual courage. 'Flu' 
uiglit was cold and eU'ar : it wassjient very (Hirer- 
eiillv by the hostile armies; tlie. English feasted and 
ri'joieed, singinL’', with a great noise, their old na- 
tiontd M)ngs, and emptying their horn-eiips, wlrudi 
were\\(‘ll filhal with beer and Avinc : tlie Normans 
liavuig looki'd to tlieir arms and to their liorses, 
listened to their ])riests and monks, who prayed and 
snug llt iiiies ; and, that over, tlie soldiers confessed 
themselves, and toc^k tlie Eaeranieut by thousands 
at a time. 

The day ufliial— Saturday, tlie 14th of Oetoher— 
Avas come. As day daAvned, Odo, tlie bishop of 
Bayenx, a liali-hrother of Duke William, eclehraled 
mass, and gave liis hencdictioii to the tn ijis, lieiiig 
armed the while in a coal of mad, A\hieh he Avori' 
uikUt liis episcopal rochet: and when the mass 
mid the blessing were over, lie mounted a Avar- 
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Rdim' accimiits more Normans fell lieve than in tiny 
other |)ait of the held. Fi>r u mouieiit there was a 
jteneral ])aiiie : a cry spread that the duke was 
killed, and at this U'port a tiiirht euniineiieed. 
Will lain (liicvv liinis(‘lf' liciorc the fu^nlivos, and 
llioii ])ai^:^au:c\ tluTalfiiinu; ihrin aial istrikiiiir 
tiicm \Mlli Ins laiirc ; llu ii, iiiicovcnii'j: Ins face 
and laaid, hr c’tjcd, “ IIcii' I am! look at me! } 
am still and j uil! ('tm[[U(‘r hy (lodV ” 

in anolher part n1'the fudd the i<a\t was slopja'd bv 
the hcicf' Bi-li()[) t)j’ Jiayeux, aial the atlaeks du 
llie J’hiiilish Imc uc’ie naiewed and muUi|ilied. 
From ume m llie morninu: till ihree in lh(‘ ailor- 
iimm tin' siu'ci'ssea were nearlv balanced, nr, it 
fmylhmp:, secnu'd rather to ])re|)onderate on tin,' 
l‘ln!j:bs!i side. William had e\|)ecled lln' Ltreali'ht 
ailvautage tiom the ehari^es of his immerdus and 
lirilliant cavalrv ; Init the Fut;lis]i foot stotxl firm 
(a tlmiir ^\llieh infantrv seldom did lo ihose dau 
under such eirenmstanees), and the\ ^\tre so Y\etl 
defended hv tlieir closed shields, that tlu' arrows ol 


lh(' Normans had little oflbct ujion them, d'he 
duke thei*.ordered Ins bowmen toidicr Ihe dnedion 
of ihcir sliafts, and, msti'ad of sliuolmy: ]M)mf-bl:mk, 
to (Inoct their arrows upward, so fiial, llie ].oll;f^ 
should come douli like had iiom ahove iipoii ilie 
lieads of the eiieniN. 'J'he manomvre look elleef, 
and mauv of the Fimlish wiTe wounded, most of 
them 111 the face , hut stdl they stood hnn, and the 
Nonn<ois, ainiosl disheartened, had leeouise to a 
sliafauem. William oidered a thon>and Iioim- lo 
advance, and then (mii and ii\ ; af the \ ie\s of this 
])ietended loui (he luiuhsh lo^L tlieir coelnev,^, and 
leaving: their positions, a pait of the Inu* uii\i pm- 
suit with their haltle-a\i‘s shim; rumid llaui necks. 
At a eertani distance a fresh Cfirps ol Noimans 
joined the tlumsand liorse,who drew lem and laced 
ahout ; and then the Fneli. h, sinjui^ed m Iheii 
disoi'd(T, were assaded on even' Mde h\' laneo and 
swords. IleiX' manv lumdie(b-of tlie Ifneleh ull; 
ha, eiiCompa''Sed h_\ home and (oof, ihev etiuhrnot 
lelreal, aiul thev would iiol inirendt'r. 'I’he laltu 



word, indeed, i,-' iMwei once used in aiiv of the 
manv old accounts of the battle of llasfiiiys 'riie 
Noniuut wrilem speak wilii adiuiiation ol the 
valoin of M'vci.d id' ll.noldV liianes, who foimht 
sm^U'-haiided ai;ain't a lai^d of tom, as lhoUL;h 
each of tiiein ihoueiit lo s ive his Cimnlrv hy his 
indi\idual e\efiioiis. 'Fhev have not pieserved Ins 
name, laii fli'W maki' ])arlieiilar menlioii of one 
Fnylish 1 hane, unned w ith a haltle-a.\e, w ho spread 


dismii_\ nmoiiy; tin' im adei The h.iltle-a \e a j.| i ,u 
to have h<(‘ii the aim ('hi(‘fl\ O'-v'd b\ jin' iMiL'b;-'' 
Thl^ ])oiideioiis weapon had it> advant.iue-- aed il 
disadvaiilaeos ; wielded hviieivous men, il hiek< in 
pieces the coats of mad, :uul (deb l!ie Mi id e.i ipii . 
of the Normans, as no swoi'id- could have done, 
hnt iron) its weiuhl and si/.e if leipined both hand 
to wield it, and il w:is awhwatd and diflienii lo 
nnm;n;e in ( lose eoinlait. 
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'rill' liiiil lliulil, \\liich had ^lu•(T(‘d(.Ml ho well, loss of their lender, ^Uspersed through the woods 

wav u‘jK‘:iu‘<Miv ihe Noruiuiis iu aiiotljcr part ol’ whi(‘h lay in tlie rear of their postlKni; lheeneu\y 

the h(!d, aii<l, owin^ lo the iiupciuosily of the f(»lloW'('d them iiy the ii^•hl ol the nio.ii; hut, as 

h.iiiih^h. with (i[ual i-uc('<“ss. But still th(‘ main (hey were ignorant of tin- country, which was lu 

h(hl\ iDaiiitaiucd il^ po^iliun hehiiid its stakes and I'Oiue places intcisccted hy ditclx's, and as the 

palisades (Mi liu' ridue of the liiil ; and such was Kn^lish turned and made a stand whercMT they 

iheir unshaken cotiraye, that the Notnians were coidd, tliey sullered se\a‘rely in this pursuit, and 

hecil to lt\ the same sliii1,ujeni a tlnid time ;— i-ioon ‘i;ave it up. In (‘Very clause ofthcir naivative 

,'im 1 it ihnd tune the hra\(‘ hut inipiudent vuIinis tlu' Nonnan writers express then ajiniralion of 

i'eil into the siiaie. d’in'u the Nomuiii horse and tlie valour of tiu' foe; and nlo^t of lluun eoui(‘>y 

lot,! itiii-.t 1 a<) ilu- tonu-deieiided enelosuie, and that the ^‘real superiority of his foveesaloneeiiahled 

l.e ilu' Kiudish hue lu s<'\er;d points. JLil (‘ven Williaiii lo ohlutn the vielory. Duniui, tlu‘ sau- 

now ih.‘ !'hiLih>ti closed aoaiii round Harold, who, o^^inary (‘outlie! the Ihrtuuate duke Imd tliree horses 

I hoai'j houi the da\, had si town tlie !.ii(*ate: t act ivity killeil under hun, and at oix' inonu‘nl he was neai ly 

,tod i»ia\ei\ .\t lilts )unelur<‘ iu' wa. stiuck hy laid prostrate i»v a l)low slriiek upon his lu‘lmet hy 

.utainiw, diol ill random, winch eniu'eil his left an Lnuhsli ea\alter. The proud hand of loids and 

(\e, and penetrated into Ins hiann '1 he l'h\L,dish kniid't^ ihat followed htni i'loni the eonlinent was 

(tu n u;(\e w:i\, lint ilu'V lelreated no Autlier than l(‘arhdlv llunn(‘d, ;is was well jiroved on the nionow, 

then stiintliiid, w liieh tIii'V still soul;1u. to defeiu wlieii tIu' mnstei-Toll lie liad ])r('])ared heloie 
d’h'- Nojinaiis liemnu'd llx'm in, makitu; the most lea\ini;tlK“ port ot St. Valery was called ovi'r. He 

drspeial(‘ elloii< l i sci/e the haniu'i. |{oheil Intz- : lost one-tnuith of ins army, and he did not ^ain liy 

icvt had alniisl etasjii'd ii,when a hallte-a\e tlie hatlli'of Hasiin'i.s a fonrtli pjut of the kmi;dom 

laid him low forevei. 'Ih\(‘iity Noiinan knights ; o!' I‘aie,land ; foi nnuiv an alter-lield was foii;;hl, 
ill* 11 undei(*>'k the task, ;ind this attempt su*'- jind lus wars for the eon(|uesl of tlu* west, the 

eeede-i, al(ei ten of llieir iimnlur Inid ptu’ished. noith, and the east, wer(‘]uotraetedHoi si'V(‘n lontj, 

I'i'.' staiidMi’d o} l!iu:l:iiid w IS th*‘!i Itiwered, and y(‘ars. The eoiuiiK'st (‘tlected hy the Noitnans 

: li(‘e(MiM'{ I ,ii('d hannet, s<'nt fiotti Jionie, laivinlm was a slow, and not a sudden out'^ '‘'riins,” to 

.tv sirail, in siyn ol \ ie!or\. (dnlli and Leofwin, use the eni‘r^etie lanL;naee of an old wrilei,t “ wjis 

liie 1)1.,\o hiollieis. ol IJ.iioM, die*] ;it llial hist Hied hy llu‘ <;U’al assize of (iodV jiide'Mient in 

lahwny point 'The eianhal hail iaviri) nine hours, latltli', the iiuhl ol powei I'etwci'ii (he Ihi^lisli iind 

ioi It wa- now SIX o’i'loek in the (‘xeniiiL;’, and Xoninin nations; a halih‘ lln^ ino.'t menmrahli' of 

the silo w-is seliniL!. \ller a desperate att(‘mpt allolhem; jiud liowsoever miseiahly )»)sl, vet most 

at i.dlxnu; iiiad** h\ ih‘ n\'n *.»j' Kent and llte Ihist iiohly foiedit on lh(“ pail of l’.ni;lan(l.” 

A ii'.'K‘-. \^ hieii eio 1 till' li s * s ol m:i:i\ *)f lli(‘ vu-l'ii's, 

till' I’hmlish tnxips, iM'oki'u and dispirited hy tlie su t \l.ul«^llu^ll, ihsi t liaiurM. 



l)>.\niiih IIai.oi.s. 'I'.i |'<‘str\, 


In ihe preei'diuL;' narrative we have se'ui tlu^ 4>eriod wc ha\a: hei'n reviewing; hy iliese (Jeiinanic 
Saxons l’rei|iK‘nfly eni;a;red in weirs, iiiid oeca- invaders; hut much of it still lemaitMd in the 

■ lonally al-^i conneeled h.y alliances, with various ])ossession of llu‘ ra(’i‘s of other hnea;:e, l>v wlioiii 

oilu r uations dwellnu^ around tiiein in th(‘ sanu‘ it had heen eiulK‘r eol*)iM/{‘*l, oi weis vci/od u))on 

'sland. The llu■^e^t as well as the lairest ])orlion by invaders like themseUes, l ot lioin a dillount, 

of Britain was coiupicred and occupied durinu, the (jUUJtcr. All the cast and south, fioni the Channel 
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to the Twooil,-wns Saxon ; in tlie-west, alone: the 
\vhoIe extent <>\' the Saxon (hnnlninn, were the 
alien aiifl ^o'lieralls liustih' tnhe^ of ('ornwall and 
Wales; <m tlu' uorlli-we'^l were the nidepenilent 
sovereiiriitles ol (aimhrni and Strathehde (if’ these 
were lerillv two distinct kine.dotns) ; and to the 
east and north of these was the powe rful and ex¬ 
tensive kiiiLohnn oh l]i(‘ Piets, orn^inallv, it shouh! 
s('em, einhivriina; the whole* of’ tin* rest of nmdern 
Scotland. Behind the Ihels, imwevei, in the 
noith-west, a colony of Scots front Irelaml, not 
loii!.^ after the airival of the Saxons in the south, 
founded another new jtowei of fori'iyn oiiem, 
destined in like manner in course of tmie to lnwr 
dt)wn l)(‘loi‘e it tlic eldei' tlnunes ol its own part of 
the island. 

The douhtfiil and eoiifused annals of th'* several 
C’oriiish and WeMi ptineipalities of those times 
offer niUhiuL;, to detain the hislonaii ('oniwall 
appeals to have n''Ually formed ono kme'dinn, 
South Wales another, and Noilh Whiles a llnid. 
But 'hi- suhjerN uf thex* seveial slates, and uKo 
lliti-e of Cuiiihiia and Str.uhelvde, tarlher to the 
imitli, iinv he lei-aid'd a^ havin' l-ern m tlie 
main one ]ieo]>le. It serins not impiohatde that 
they mav havh- heeii a mixtuu* ol lie- old (’ehi:- 
Billons who lle,l h''loi( the Saxon', or wen- the 
oiu;inal inhahit mis ofthis sliip of euuiitn, and of 
('iiiihriaiis Ol iLtiiialh fiom (he noith of (leimanv 
and Deiiinai k, tin* piopei pioueniloi'. of the pu'- 
sen! W’elsh. At what dati- these (hmh) laiis fiisl 
found tli'-n wav fiem the t-asl coast of Seolland, 
when- thsecin i<i have I'ailie^t settled, to the 
weri coast ol Ivi 1 '^ki 11 (I, a 11 d theie mixed with and 
estahli>!e-d a (loiniiiion ovei the native* Ih'itish oe- 
eiipaiil', no elnonirles have told ns. Bui some 
ancient re-laliou helW'-en tlu* Welsh and (In* Ihets 
seems to he tndiealid hy tlie slioim (*\ idiaiee of 
laiunau;!-; and tlu- close eoiiue-.ion that snhsisted 
helue(-n AVales and (he Scottish kinuihun of Sliath- 
elyde, down l-i llu* exlmelion of tlie latter, is esta- 
hlisln-d hy (il)uiulaiie(' e»f histone ti'stimonv. [ f, 
in the mixtnie of the two raee--, the aseendaiie\ 
remained with the Cellle Britons am wI h-k*, it was 
niosi piohahlv in Cornwall. Ivreivwlu-re rise 
hoih 1 lu* government and the laii”uaue apju-ar to 
have h(‘eoim* e-liu'fly Cimhiian, tlu* national eU-iio- 
ininulioii of tin* Wh-lsh in their \ernaeular lon”iK* 
to this dav. One of tlie northern "Welsh kiipirdonis 
was aetiiallv called the kim^dom of (Jiiinljria, 
wlu-nn'imr model n count of (tiimlandand ; and 
if the kingdom of Stiat.lu-lvde was a ddlerenl 
stall* from this (which is douhtt'ul), we know 
at least itial in tliat distiiet of Scotland also, the 
native land and residence (►!' jMeilm and Aiu'urin, 
.md iiiaiiv other ju'r.-ona^es fainons in Cunil>iian 
soui; and stoiv, the lanena^e, am) ^overinnenl, 
and all tlmm's else, were Wh-lsh. 

y\t wliat tmu* the various trihes of llu* norlh, 
often spoken of under tlu* ‘i‘(*ner:d ajijiellation of 
the Caledonians, Hlthou;;h that imme was jiropcrly 
applieahle oidv to the oeeiipanls oi the woody and 
mountainous regions of the west and north-west, 
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came to lie united in tlic sinyli* monarchy of the 
Piets, it is im])ossihle to ascertain, 'rile Piets are 
first nu*ntiom*d about the l)e,i;iiimn^ of the fonith 
century, at which time the name appears to have 
lieen uiuh'rstood to eonqireheiKl all the northeiii 
tnlx's, Antiipiaries an* i;cni*rally ai;reed that a 
kiuLtilom under the naiiu* of the kiny,dom of tlie 
Piels, which, in jiretension at least, extended ovi'r 
the whole ofwliat is now ealli'd Scotland, witli tlie 
e\e(*[)ti()n of the distnet of Stralhehd* in tlu* 
south-west,had I'oen (*staldished someeonsideiaiile 
lime before the evacuation of South P)ritain liy 
llu* Romans in the middle of llu* filth (-(‘nlmy. 
Reeonls, the authenlieilv "f winch do('s luil admit 
of anv reasoiiahh* doubt, maki* the Pielisli sove- 
reie:n, when this evc'ul took jtlaee, to have been 
Diiist, the Foil of Erp, for wlioiii liis wailiki* 
aehievemeut-^ ai^aiiist tlu- provineiab/.(-d Britons of 
fhe south, and tlie leiietii of his reiitii, liave oh- 
lained fioni the Irmh ainudists the poetu- title of 
K mu of a 11 uiidH*d Yeais and a 11 iiiidieil Bailie^., 
dda- Ibels, us our preeediiu’ [lau'i-s liave ahi'ady 
infiiim'-il llu* iead(‘r, e.une into eonision with the 
Sa \ons of Noj-llmiiilici land not kinu alter tbe est i- 
blislinieiit of the 1 w o k imuloiiis ol l)ui a and Bei in- 
eoi, I he pi iuees of tlu- bittei of w hieh appeal to h.ivi* 
ebinm-d as willnii ibeir boundaiu's tbe whole of 
(he leiii(<)r\ ah'ii’u thi* east eoasl a^ lai as Itt (ho 
luilh of l''oilh Ion some linu-, ai-ionlmulv, all 
this distnet formed a sort of ilehateahle laiid,altei- 
iia1('l\ siil'ieol to the Noitlniinhiian Saxons and Ui 
tlie Ihels. 'riu- Saxons are belli veil to have beuun 
t<i si-llle in tbe lerrilury as eailv as tlu* iniddb- id’ 
tlu* fiflli eeninrv, and prohahl) Imm this dale llu 
pojHihition (■ontimu*d to bi* iiuoidv Saxon ; bu( 
afiir llie Ln-eat liaille, of I)niiiK'elitan (sujiposi-d to 
be Diinniehen in ;\nu,us), foiiiuht in (iST) helwei-n 
the Jhelish kiipi; Bndc-i, llu* son of Bell, and ihe 
Northumbrian Ktrfrid, it, became permaneiith a 
pari of tlu* Pietish dominions, 'riiis is llu* tiaet 
of country whieli in a later ayu* came to be called hy 
tie* name of Lodonia, or Laodoiua, still survivmiu in 
tlie Bothiaiis, the model n (b'-iona1ion of llu* eater 
]);ut of it liodonia apjiears to he a 'i'eulouie 
word, siu.iiifyin!j, t.lie Marelu-s or Bordcis. 

III the eaibest limi‘s of the Pietish iiionarehy 
its (-apilal appears to have stood near tlu* jireseut 
town of Iiueniess. It was licie that kin,t; Biidt'i, 
or Brnde, son of Merlothoii, was visited soon after 
tlu* middle of the sixth century by St. fa)!uivba. 
Afterwauls, on the extension of llu'ir ]U)wer 
towanK the south, the kinym of llie Piets liaiis- 
ferred their residence to Forti'viot in Perlhshiie, 
and liero th{*y rci'm to Itiive fi.xed tlicniselves so 
lone: as the monarchy subsisted. Tlie history of 
the state, so far as it has been ])rescived, is made 
up of liltUi else than a lone, succession of hosti¬ 
lities, sometimes vvitli the Saxons, sonu'times witii 
tlic ni'iirlibourinu; kingdom of Stiathelyde, some¬ 
times with llu* Scots fiom Ir(*land, who i’rom tlu* 
eoinim'neement 4f the sixth eenUiry coutimied 
to encroach upon the territories of the ihets, 
and the jiressurc from whom perhaps had some 
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sliarc ill iiuhicinc; the Inltcr cvcutuully to remove 
tile eliK't’ s(‘ui of ihor sovcreiiiiity from its aneieiU 
po'.ilioii in the lieurt of the true (Jaledonla. 
'riie menijn' mirriitive is also varied hy some 
domestie wars, prineijially arising out of the 
competition of various cluiniaiits for the crown, 
to which there seems to have been no definitely 
settled rule, of succession. Bede tells us tliat a 
preference was usually li'iven to the fenude line,— 
that IS to siiv, the hiolfier of the d(‘<‘cased sove- 
leieii bv tlie same mother, or his uncle, wlio was 
till'son of his ^TRiidinother, was ^ind’ened to Ins 
own mui. T1ii> juaetua', winch sldl jirevails 
jiiiioin:; many harhaious trihe‘>, \\as prohahly coii- 
(■ei\('d to he reeommeiHled hy the dnuhle ad\juitauii 
ol Ix'iU'r seenriim the pnnly of the hlood io\al, 
and at the same' time, of ^eneiallv jirovidinu a man 
ol matuve !ie(% instead of :i ])oy oi- a chiM, to till 
vacant tlnunc. In th(“ cud of tin' ciejith and 
the l»('i;iijiitn^ ot th(‘ iiiiilh (■('nliii_\ the I’icts found 
a new (‘iK'niN in llic norlluu'n juialcs or s(‘a-kine:^, 
tlu“ sanu' inarandci's who m i1k‘ same :n;c iav;n;cd 
the ncielihoiii'iii” coasts of fhieland and Kiance, 
ami luili’cd il nniv he said generally of all llic 
noi (‘^1 of I'hirojic Th(' di'SM»lulion of the 
aimiciil Pietisli io\altv, liowc\cr, and the cxline- 
Ijon of the name of the Piets jis tied (Tl‘ jui nule- 
pciidcnt pcopU‘, weie now at hand. 

d'he e.iilicst I’olotiy of Irish, or Scots, ;is tlu'v 
were calicd, is said to ha\e sell led on the wi'st 
< oas! of North liritam ahoiit tli(‘ middle of (lie 
third ec'iiluiy. They were led liy Carl.rv Riiahi, 
pniK'c ol su))-rci;ulus of a district calicd Daliiad. 
in ri^Ur; and llicv were lon^ known hytiicmmu* 
ol iIh' l)a!nadians,fiom thislhcir native si'fd. The 
Dabiadians, however, do not ajipciir to have set 
u)> any pielenees to an independent sovereignty 
in tlu‘ country of their ji(lti])tion until after tlie 
be^innintz; of tlie si\Ui eentnry, wlicii their mim- 
hers wen* peatlv autjnieiiled hy nn immigra¬ 
tion of their Iiish kindred, under the conduct of 
l.oiii, I'Vi^us, ami Angus, the three sons of Ere.k, 
the* tlu'ii ju inee of Dalnada. This new colonization 
seems to have amounted to an aetmd invasion of 
Noilh Biitaiii, and the design of its leaders pro¬ 
hahly was from the first to wrest the eountry or a 
pari of it from its jietual possessors. Ahuy soon 
after this we find the Picls and Scots meeting each 
idher in arms. A still more decided jiroof of tlie 
g^^wing strength of the latter nation is, in eouisc 
of time, afforded by a matrimonial alliance between 
th(' king of the Dalriadians and the ]‘ieti>h royal 
house. This connexion took ]dacc in the reign of 
Aehaius, who is reckoned llie twenly-scventli ai’ 
the Scottish kings from I'eirgus, in wIiok^ line and 
in that of tlie descendants of Ids elder brother, 
Jairn, the sovereign jiower had been all along ]»re- 
sorved. Aebaius married Prgusia, the sister of 
the Pictisli kings Constantine and Ibigus, wlio 
reigned in succession from a.d. V.)1 to ^30. 
The issue this marriagi*, and the successor of 
Aeluiius, was Aljiin, and his sou*and successor was 
Kenneth II., wlio mounted the throne of hisauccs- 
von. I. 
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tors in the year 830. Three years after, tlio Piclisli 
king Uveti, the son and successor of \ ngus, fi-ll 
in battle wilh tlie Datu’s. Keniu'th, as tlie mar 
rehitioi) of Its deceased oeeujiier, immediately 
claimed the vacant throne: a eoutesl ol' aiiu^, 
between the two nutioris ajipcars to linvc ensue<l; 
Imt at last, in a.d. H id, Keniielh, having siilxlued 
^ill opposition, was aeknowkaiged^kiug both of 
the Sctits and the Piets. Thete is no reason 
to sujiposc, as is ass<’)led hy senne of the Scot¬ 
tish ('liroiiielers who wroU* in a eomparatuely 
recent age, that the Pietish pia.ple were upon tins 
evi'iil. eitlier destroyed or dn\en hoin their eouii- 
tiy; it IS prohahle enoiigli that the <hiets of the 
faetjon that had lesisted the claim ol Keiinelli, and 
also peihaps maiiv of their followiis, mav lta\o 
lle<l tion. -the \engeaiiee of tlu* eoiupu lor, ami 
taken ret'uge iiitheOiknev islamlsami elsewlicK-; 
lait the ereal body of the iiihalutaiits no doubt 
ri'inaiticd llu- subjects ol the new king It ajipeais 
that Keiim'lh ami his immeiliate sn cessors ;t\h«l 
tiu mselves, not fings of Scittlaiid and of Pieiavia 
Ol Piethind, but kings of the Scots ami the Pi<-|s; 
ami the Piets ar<‘ spoki ii of as a ilislim t people tt,r 
a century alter ihev thus eiased to foim an imle- 
|ieml('iit sltilc.* 

]\li‘aiiwhile the kingdom (d’ Stratlndydig llic 
capital of which was Alelu\<!, the modern !)nn- 
harloii, still suhsisK'd, and w ilhlu'hl a large poil’on 
of tIu* present Scotland from the swav ol the Dal- 
riadiaii piinee. Then* is soim* appeaiaiiei' Ken¬ 
neth Mac Alpiii liaving attempted to ])ossess hnmelf 
of tliat additional tlirom* hy the sanu* comhinalion 
of ])olicy and force l)y wliieli iu* had a' Cjuirul the 
doniinjon of tin* Piets. After long fighting, he con¬ 
cluded a peace with (hi or Caw, the king of 
Stralhel)de, ami gave him Ids daiighler in mar- 
riag<‘. No o])porlunitv, howiwei, was found of 
turning this airancemenl to aeeu^nt m the manner 
winch its ]uojeelor prohahly eonleni])lat('d ; and 
the kingdom of Strullielyde, though disti(‘s>ed and 
weakemil liolh hy the pressine of its juiwcrful 
neighl)our and llu* fn'puent piedatory ami de\a.s- 
lulnig attacks of the Danes fiom beyond seiis, eoii- 

• Tlip ncoi'unt liorc is Ui.it wlii'li is iinvv {'ciifi.ill) ic- 

Iml Ills |>ri>j)(‘r U» imliC'' tli.U llu‘ \ Imli- sloiv «l Ihc 
i:()in]u»>st oC tlio Puls liv Kchiii'tti, .nut also Krniii’llis rxli.ic- 
Uoii lioiii llie old loyii liiu‘ ol llio Iiisli Scots, hicii i .illcil 

lu c{Ui sOoti .uiil ilfiiii'il liv Pniknloii iii tll^ " ) iiiUi llio 

Hisloiy o( Scot I.iikI pi cccdiiii; tlie iol' M.ilc<)liii III , ' .i \\ oi k of 
nuich l<‘iu Hint' und lu iitcnc'h. .tud alho ol \ .ihu- loi llic (|iMiitily 

of ni.it<‘n;vlh <-ollrc 1 cd HI il ftoin )iU'\loitsly iiiU‘.\])loii-d soui<('s Liit 
div(l;;iiiod liv nuuij )Hi i'i|uiatt* aspcilioljs .iiid .» ])pi Midui" spn tl of 
jiM'iiulici'and ii.n.ulijx. 'I lit* .uiUuir Inniids lus sccptii |‘«•4| .is lo tlio 
t'\fills nu'iilloin <1 111 tIlf text piiiu i[)nll\ ii|imii lln- sileiii f of c it,im 
coii{uiii]ioiai \ '1 IIIlioiitifK Ilf adiiiiU It to hf “ rli^i. Iujm oxn, ili.it. 
tlif ojninon lli.U Kfiiiirl^j vjuii[nishfil thr I’u-.ts i' .i' old ,i- llio 
fleu'filh cfiitiiM ” ( louiniiy, Il IM, I'ldit ot 1814 ) 11 c omik < i\rs 

il to l)f moro jiiubaldf Unit tin' P’u'ls suli»ltu‘d tin* SfoN. tli.iii llif 
Scots llif Plots ; blit on llie wludf IS jifiMi.utrd tli.ii ii)Ptl;.ii tc.iUv 
look jilurf \i.IS a niiiotl on can.il loiius boiwocn tlir tuo nilic-n-. 
'riifii, to account upoti tins )i\ jn)t)i(“-is I’or llif iilujiu siioii.il>)c l.ut 
that tlic w liolf tcnitory fell niidoi Uio lioauiiion ol ImiuhIIi \|,ic 
A ljiin, he funceivcb Uml Kcmiflli ainl liis t.dlicr .\i]iiii won- imi 
dfsccnibiiils ol ih^old D.ilniidu kiiio". at .ill, hiil ol .1 in \\ line oi 
•Pictisli jir'mcCH tlial had licfii imjios(‘d upon tin- Ihili ladi ni- h). the 
Picts ubimt II CfiiUiiy hclorc Itiifi titsl ainaltj.ini.ilioti <‘1 tlic oiif 
jifojilf Mith llif ollu'r. An a 3 Siini|ilion so U' a- tin-, hast, md 

HO ilireclly opposed to Uu' uiiiloiii) tfStmionN ol cliionulcs .lod 
recordH, il is (juilf uupossibU'in juhoit lu oui .ih.tiinl \m‘ Ii.im* 
princip.ally lullifrcd to tl.o datfs .md oidci <d c\iu1..iv 'ciihil li\ 
the latest investiftator of this p.nt ol out u.itiou.il liisioi}., t h.iliuci', 
111 Ins Caledonia, i. pp —' 1 -^* 
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tiiiiuMi U) u nominal in<le))cn(Umcc till tlu‘ 

native i^overnment ^^as finally subverted, ami the 
eounlry incorjKirated with the rest of the Scottish 
doininions, hv the defeat of its lastkin^, Dunwal- 
lon, by Kenneth 111., tfie kin” of the Scots (the 
great-greal-”raiidson of Kenneth Mac Aljiin), at 
the Imtiie of Vaeornar, in a.d. 97d. Even h( lore 
this (‘venl, liow'ever. North Britain had heeun to 
l)e known, alter its Irisii com|nerors, hv the name 
ofSeotiand It is so called for the lirst time in 
the Saxon Ohronicle under the vear 9d4. 

Meanv\hdi‘ the united Scottisli kinu<loin loninled 
by Kenneth Mac Aljiin eontnmed to cmisolidate and 
stii’iiglhen itself under the swav of his ilcMcnd- 
anls Iveniieth liimsidf, in the remmmiii.;' jiart id 
his reiLi'ii, had to make good Ins |K»sition h\ his 
sword, sometimes in delensive, soimdimes m ag- 
gressiv(‘ contests, both with the Danes, the Sa.xons, 
and Ills iKMghhours of Strathclvdi’; hut he di<‘d at 
last 111 l)('d at his ea]>ital <if I’orti'viot, a n 8 ^ 09 . 
lie was succeeded hv Ins l)rothev Donald III , 
wiio reigned till a n. 8(>3. Oonstanlme 11 ., tlie 
son of Kenneth, lollowetl, and, during a reign of 
eighteen years, was engaged ni almost umnter- 


rujited waifare with the Danes, who harassed him 
both from Iiidand and from the Ciinlnuml, and 
penetrated into tlie heart ol tlu' kmgilom hy all its 
maritime inlets,—hy tiu' Clyde tiom the \m‘sI, 
and hy the Kntlis ot Moray, Tay, and Eortii Innn 
the east. It is assert(“d In the old histoiians that 
these invaders were 'first called m hy tlu' lugitivi 
or suh|ugated Emts, a fact which may he taken as 
SDiiK' eolitiiIllation <d' tlie e'lmniiai noilhern tnigin 
ot l)otli Tlu' enemy, iheixioi'C, with whom (^^n- 
stantme had to contend had Iriends and siip]K)ilers 
in llu‘ heail of his dominions; and while he 
endeaviniieil to repel the toreigiieis witii one h.iiid, 
he must lone liad to kei‘pdowii liis i'W 11 suhjcct> 
with thi' otltei. Nor wme the Ihels alloui'lln'r 
(h'tiauded of then riwimge on the son ol liioit eoii- 
(pieror. d’hi'y and iheir allies the Dam's appear 
ti have wrestl'd tiom the Scottish king not onlylho 
Oikmw and Wosleni islands, hut al-() liic (Alciisne 
] dislnels of ('ait line-'S, Sulliei lainl, and pail ol 
I Koss-shire, on tin' eonliiient ol Scoihnnl ; iiml 
! these aeipiisitams eoiilimu-d to iu' go\erned loi 
I maiiv ages h\ Nm-wegiaii pi mces eiitin'ly indepeii- 
I ilent of tlie Scottish erowii TIk- liadilionai \ a<- 



_ SctiliiOii.-.l Mikic lal<“g 11)1 III lliv nricK'iit i.f St. U.';;n]iis, jit S|, Andisvv's. This 

smiil.n kiinl wli,. h .ns (.mml m \;iii,,ii„ ulmn,- ilic «M>.t <-aiv| (,| Scotl.iinl, viliiMc llic Uum 

mil hnnn ni-i.m'd, .uhI u. n'm.irKal.l- .is lirui--, vc In-Iirvn. tlm <.iilv spnciiiMai nl' 

soulh nf 111 * Fi.v 111 t'.ro.unly „1 Aii-iis. oil lli.'ollici oiin of tluK lu..,, U.rv aU'U-)\ niiim-inii 


.‘VlHliow s. Jliis IS ;;i\cii as a spi'cinuMi of iiian\ '.tone ol 

ViliiMc Ilia euni-.li (loniiiiioiis l.iy riic oiasciil h . 

l.ly -iii'niijoii nl'llii-si. V Ki.'li 1 .,,, I. I,, III 


Mil „ u, 11 .r,,. 1 , 1 ,IV n ... .u,.vn> nti.mMn,,.; ,„h 1 .. .. i," , „ i,.,, , 

... 111. I,.III,I 1,1 SutlhTl.iiul As tins II,,,,;,. ,,| Ciillrilr) i.iiinliti.t<.,l U,,. ,,„it „|'|||,. ,, , S, i, 


,1,ill.',, 111 I ‘;""'’iH-ni.i'HiiiKiii.Tii. i.iirii,,ii;,i.,.1,.;.i. 

III.:., 

„,||<„,K I .. II,,. nil I, ' 

irui'iiiitioii IN lUoini, oi .•ijijiaiaiillv lilnjal cli.ti.nains bi-fti fumiil—n.ini.-h on oim of two Rtnna. .li>a-ov,..'.wi . f . . 

AI.|.nlrnnslmiM„i.l nUKi.on.l .u the las, ( IHI4) ,..ho.,„ ofPink,..Ion’s'l,into lliu Kai^ Ihsloij Lf Scot li.'n'r Th. .'7.0'. 0 mJ"' 

otnliiM .... ..y ni..i...., o.„„aaii/ i, h,,. c„.,„«*: u.:,!;:’;;;' n: 
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Chm'. I-l 

(iiuiit, Ly lli(‘ hilcr !iistonjiii<, oj’ tin; 

lie ^va^ killed ill a Latllc vvilli tlu“ Dane-, or 
jiiu li> dculh by llieni iniinodiiiieU after the liattle, 
iMMi- Clad, in File. A eave in wliieh Uv. was 
lllas^a.led is still shown, and calh'd tlic' Devil’s 
The older \\nt<'rs, ]inwe\(‘i, jilaee his 
(1( ,illi 111 A n. a )ear alter the ”reat battle in 
l'|:,‘ 

(^^ll^1al)(nle^ iiiunediate sineessor was Ills 
iioliar lloL’h; but in* was delhruued the same 
\r,.i bv (•I'.'.;, tie' ehudiain of the di-tiiel ii-iw 
loiiiiiii” the shiu's ol Alieideen and Haul], who, 
assneialm^’w ith hiinself on the ibione Ivieha, or 
Ihh, ^i»n of lh(' kini' of Sti:ilhe)\de by a ilaiiLthti'r 
'll l\eniulh Ma(“ Ai|uu, is said to ]ia\e !«'n;ned loi 
ab'iiii iwt'Ki' \<-ais with a iiioU‘ extensive anilioiitv 
III,.11 had been (‘iijoMal by an\ ol his |)U‘<leet‘ssors. 
Th'‘ monkish <-hiomeleis, indeed, who (,lesiuna1i‘ 
liiiu h\ the pMiiqioiis lille of (jieeorv llie (inaif, 
.i!i-aodl\ make hnn iiol only to have held his own 
w nil a !i 'lie lann!, hni to have aetnally iedneed to 
>nl)|e(lion all ihe nembbomin^ sl.ile-, tnebidin^ 
l.j|!! (he laielish and the lii-h lie ajijiears to 
]i,(\o iacn a linoiiiei ol lhe ehiireh, iijionwhieh Ik' 
j tiJi.ildv leant loi su|)jiorl m the defieienev ol lus 
!,(iidilai\ tilh'. Ilowevej, he ainl hs p.nlnei in 
M'l' .o.teojiiiv s\eie a! leiiulli detiiromal by a 
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]) 0 ]>ular msurreetion, ad. 81)3; on wbieb tlieir 
])liiee w.is snj)j)bed by Donald 1\’., the son of Cun- 
staiil.me II A sneeission of coinbals with the 
Daiio, a;;!iin, one of tlie most memoiulile of wlneli 
was j'oiiy’lit at Collin, near Scone, for the possession 
of the famous Slone of Destiny wliieli Kenneth 
Mae Alpm had Iranslerred Lhilherirom tlu* (ni;.ijnal 
*l>i It ish nestlini;-Jilaee of his antH|iK*raee in Ar^y le- 
shire, form almost the only recorded (weuls ol Ins 
reien. The nortliern invaders wen* beatim ui 
Colliii; but a fi‘\\ years aftei, m 1)0-1, Donald fell 
III finhl near I'uitevioi, aeau'^t another band ol 
them from lieland. De was sueetidiMl by C-mi- 
stanliiie III., lln* son of Ins uncle lliieli 3'liis 
was liie Seotlisli kini:: who, iis rehued in a jire- 
eedina; paae, madi- an inroad, in 031, into llu' 
dominions of the Saxon Aiiielslane m eonjimelion 
with Olave or Anlal,tlH' Damsb eliiid of Norlbiim- 
berland, w ben tlu'ir milled ioiceswme routed m 
th(' bloodv <la\ of Hninanbiirub, and ('onstaiilim' 
Willi diHi<'ull\ ese-tjied from tla- shm|:,ht('r m which 
bis (Idi'st soli fell A lew yv ars alter tins iiu- 
miliatmu defeat, in a n UTl, be exebauLe*! bis 
crown for a eowl, and lie jaissed llie lust ei^bl or 
nine vears of bis ]ii(‘ as Abbot ol ibeCuldtes oj 
St Aiidiews. Meanwhile the Uluoiie wus useemUal 
hy Maleolm i., soji oj Donald !\ . The most jm- 
jiortant event of tins rei;’n was the e(‘bs]on f>y the 
Saxon km;z; F.dmund of tiie disliiet oi' Cumiaia, 
which he Jiud recently eomjueied from its last 
kinc Dunmail, to Maleolm, to he ludd by iiini on 
eoiidilioii of bis arming when (“tilled upon in the 
defence I'Ulier of ibtii m of tiny otluv paiL of the 
Fniibsli territory, (’uniberland lemamed an :ip- 
paiini’e oj till' .^cottisb crow n liom ibis liiiii' till 
lOVi, when it was leeovci'i'd by William (be 
('ompieior 

jMideolm I. earni' to a violent detitli at the liaiids 
ol some of bis own snbjeet,^ in 9.3.3, and left bis 
seeptri' to Indiili’, the son ol bis predecessor Con- 
slanline ill. 'I'be rei!;ii ot Indull was lAnevously 
tioubled by lopealed allaeks of ibe Noillnueii; and 
be tit hist lost Ins life in vwbtit the old wliters call 
llie. Rattle of the ibiuds, louubl m 991, near the 
Ray of Cullen, in Rtuillsbire, wlieit' Ncveial Inf¬ 
lows on a iimor still jiri'servi' tie' memory of IIh* 
deli'td of the foreiLtiiers. Dull, t)ie son of Mtd- 
eolm 1, now liceame kimi, ace-rdnig to what 
appears to liave been the !e,i;id ovdi r of succession 
at this tune, when eacli kinyr for many ^Tiu'ralions 
was almost umformly sueeeeded not bj^ bis own 
mil, Im! by the son of bis j'redi'eessor. Rut the 
eileets of the naUu-al disposUiou ot ibe soveri'icii iii 
juissession to rettuu the Mieeessiou ('xclusively m 
his own liiK' now bi'LUUi to sliow llienisi^ves; and 
tlu‘ ri^lii of DufVwas disjmtid irom lhe fir ! by 
liidulfs son (Allen, wliose jiarlizaiis, aUhiiUL;b de¬ 
feated in till* fair fl^ht ol‘ Duiieiub, ni 1\i llisliiie, 
are asserted to btiv(‘ af'hrwards opened tlu' way to 
the tliroue for then' lettder by the assassiiiiumn uf 
his rival, d’his event took place at I'orres m 995. 
But CuUm did not lon^ retain liis ,c:uiUily ae(|imed 
power. Disiegaidiut^ all llic duties ol liis place, 
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Ill' iiLaiidoncd liiiiisidt’ to riot and lici'ntioii'^iu'i'P, 
iuid soon t'ollowi'd \i|i the iiiurilor ol' Diitl )'y tut 
art of atrocious violciicc, comiintled on imot.licr near 
T('la[ioi), till' daiuilitcr of llic kiiu; of Slralliclydo. 
Tlu' nation of the iiijuied huly took arms iiyaiiist 
Iier violator ; and Ciileii fell in a battle loiii;lil with 
them at a )iliU'e siluuU'il to the south of the i'ortli 
ill A.I). DIO. 

The croai,' now fell lo Kenneth III., aiiotherson 
of Maleolni 1 , and the. brother of Dull’. 'I’lie reiii'ii 
ot Keiiiietli 111. IS one of the most ini|iorlant in the 
early history of Scotland. He was a |iriiice of 
reinarkiible ability, and of a dariiin and iiiisci ii|iu- 
loiis ehararter; lie oceiipied the throne lor a siil- 
ticieiil leiiuth of time to enable him to lay a dee|i 
foiiudniioii for Ins scheinea of |iolicy, if not to carry 
them into eoni|)lete elfect ; and he came at a crisis 
when the old order of ihiiios was iialurally hreak- 
im; lip, and till' most lavourable oiipoiliiiiity was 
oflered lo a bold and enterpi isiiiy aennis liki' his 
ol estahlisliiiiiy, or at least orinniatiiit;, a new system. 

It wi;^s one of those con|uiictions ol circumstances 
and of an individual mind fitted to take advantage 
of them, by which most of the yieat movements in 
national aliairs have been jirudnced. Ills lirst 
eli'ort was to foVlow out the war with the declining 
slate of Sirathelyde until he wound it n|i, as has 
been intimated above, with the com|)lete snb|ue;a- 
tion of that rival kiiiudoin and its incorporation 
with his hereditary dominions. AV'ith the exee|i- 
tioii, therefore, ol the nominal independence, hut 
real \assalaee in e\ci\lhini; excejit in name, ot the 
AVelsh, the viliole ol liritain was now divided into 
the two Bovereianties of England and Scotland. 
The Sa.xoii power ofAVessex had swallowed u|i 
and alisorbed everythi>,*j; else in the south, and in 
llie iiorlli cverv other royalty had in like niaiiner 
fallen before that of the Celtic princes of Dalniida. 
I’eaee and iiitima'e alliance, also, had now taken 
place ol the old enmity betueen the two mo¬ 
narchies; and an opening imisl have been made 
lor the passaee lo Scotland ol some ravs from the 
superior civih/.alion of her neiglihonr, which woulil 
iiaturallvbc favourable to imitation in the airaiiLte- 
nieiits of the yon eminent as viell as in other 
inalters. It was in this jiosition of all'airs that 
Kenneth proccedcil to take measures for getting rid 
ol what we have seen was the most remarkable 
yieeuliarity of the Scottish rcttal constitution, the 
|imtiel])alion of two distinct lines in the riylit of 
buccessio?. to the lliione, a rule or custom lo which, 
nolwithstaiiiK'i": some advnnlai;es, there would 
seem lo exist an all-sulllcieni ol^ection in its very 
tendency Jo excite lo such aUeni|its as that which 
Kenneth now made. Kenneth’s mode of proceed- 
imr was characteristically enentelic and direct. To 
]ml an end in the most etrectiial manner to the pre¬ 
tensions of Malcolm, the son of hislirother Dull', J 
lie had that ]irincc pul lo death, allhont;h he had 
been already recoeniy.cd as Taiiisl, or next heir to 
the throne, and had as such been invested, accord- 
inif to custom, with the lordship of (luniberhind. 
AA’e Siliull see, however, that this deed of blood was 


after all ])eri)etrated to no purpose. Another of 
Kenneth’s acts of si vcrily, and perhaps also of 
cruelty and vent;eunce, recoded upon him to Ins 
own destruction. .After the sipipression ol a coin- 
motion in the Mearns, he bad ihonehl it necessary 
to snrnahze the trinni])h of the royal authority by 
lakiny the life of the only son ol the chiel ot the 
district, either because the yoniiy man had been 
one of the leaders of the vanquished faction, or 
perhajis becanse his lather had not shown snllicienl 
enerioy m nieetini’ and jnittiny down their ilesiyns. 
By some nieiins or othei, liowever, Kennelli was 
some time alter induced to trust himself in the 
hands of Fenella, the mother ol his victim, by 
visitine; her in.her castle near Fetlercaiin. Here 
he was murdeied either by her orders, or not ini- 
prolmhly bv her own hands, lor it is related that 
she lied the instant the deed was done, alllion;;li 
she was soon taken, and sull’ered the same bloody 
death she had avenged and inllicted. The leigii 
of Kenneth was thus terminated a.d. D4I. 

We oui;ht not to omit to notice that it was in the 
early jiart of this reign that liie Danes weie de¬ 
feated 111 the gieat battle ol l.iiiicarty, neai I’eilli, 
still famous 111 .Scottish story and tradition lor what 
we fear niiipt lie designated the lable ol the oiigiii 
of the nobility of the Hays Karls ol F.iiol, lioiii 
the incident of their ancestor, a hiisbandmaii, who 
chanced to be busy at wojk in a neighboiiriiig held, 
having, accompanied by his two sons, armed oiilv 
with their ploughbeams, opposed a duel division of 
their conntrvincn when Hy ing from Ihe light in a 
moment of jianic, and driven them back to vicloiv. 
The armorial beaiing of this ancient laiiiily, which 
exhibits three escutcheons, svqipoited by two pca- 
s,'lilts, carrying each the beam of a plough on his 
shoulder, is ajipealcd to in [iroof of tlie sloi y ; but 
it IS just as likely that the story may have been iii- 
M'lited to cx])lain the arms. At idl events the 
arms arc of mueh less antiquity than the battle of 
Liincarly, at the date of,which event armorial 
ensigns were unknown. It is well established 
that the Hays arc a branch of the Norman De 
Hayiis, whose ancestor came over to England with 
the Conqueror,—that they did not come to Scot¬ 
land till more than a hundred years after the battle 
of IjUncarty,—and that they only obtained the 
lands of Errol from King VVilliam the Lion of 
Scotland, about the middle of the twelfth century. 
It was not till the middle of the fourteenth cenlir.'y 
that they were ennobled. 

Tlic throne left vacant by the death of Kenneth 
iqqiears to have been contested from the lirst by 
three competitors. Of these, a son of Culen, under 
Ihe name of Constantine*! V., is regarded as having 
been lirst crowned; but, within a year, he fell 
fighting against one of his rivals, a son of King 
Dtifr, and younger brother of the murdered I’rince 
Malcolm, who immediately assumedthe sovereignty 
as Kenneth lAL The Scottish chiottielers call 
him Kimncth the (Jrim. There was still, however, 
another claimant to the succession ofKenncth 1IL, 
Malcolm, the son of that king, whom his I'uther 
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IkkI designed to be bis heir, iind invested as s\ieh 
with the ]irineipahty (if Cmnhcrlaiid after tlie 
vidlent rciiiiival of his cousin, the other Mnlcolni. 
’I’he two eimipetitors met at last, in a.d. 100.3, at 
Monivaird, when a battle took place, in whieli 
Kenneth the Gnni lost both the day and his life 
aioii! with It. 

The viyniroiis line of Kenneth III. was now 
ai'iun seated on the throne in the person of Mal¬ 
colm 11. The earlier jiart of Miileohn’s reign 
ap|)enrs to have been consumed in a long succession 
of lirree eonte.'.ts with the Dunes, in the course of 
which these jierscveriiig invaders are said to have 
liieii defeated in the several battlcB of Mortlach in 
.Moiav, Ml the inirish church of which place the 
skulls of the slaughtered foreigners weie, not many 
\cars ago, to be seen linill into the wall,—of Abci- 
ieiuno, wlurc banows and sculptured stones are 
lield still to prcsiave the incnioiy and to jioint out 
the scene of the conflict,—of I’anbride, wbeie the 
Danish coiiiiiiaiidei (.'ainiis was slam,—and of 
Ciudeii, near I’oires, where a reinarkahle obelisk, 
coveied with engraven figures, is nijijioscd, hut 



'I'liv Htono, romiuoiily nillod Sunio's I’illiii, al I'lures. 

'I'liis (-IdDt*. vt hioh IS Iwoiity live liT't in li’iiyth In about linir left m 
biffoUli lit llie has**, is tin* most n-tnai kitlilo of lli<* iincivnt Rcalp 
tnicil stones round aloiijf lilt* fii't coAst of Stollanti 'J'lie fOiU* lieu* 
teiiresentetl isHlio east »nle, on wliieli llie M-nlj't'ues are the most 
inmii'Dius. No haiisliictifiy ex|ilaniilion Jiiis been frt\en tif lh« 
Illumes, bat in tins inslnnci' tlie j'tnitiliii iij*h* by whn li tin* stolie is 
kn^^^An. Mould seem to point oiil its eouiiexion Midi the Daiiitih in- 
'•'sioiis. Yet wliat can we uluUc of the elejiiuuil b} winch iht* whole 
delimutiou is biirmouiilcd? 


protiably erroneously, to have been creeled in rmn- 
inemoration of the Scottish victory. It was in 
1020 , also, 111 the reign of this king, that a linmal 
cession was obtained Iroin F.iidulf, the Danisli.Kail 
of Norllniinherland, of the jiortioii of model n 
Scotland south of the Forth, then culled Lodonni, 
the possession of which had for^ a long jiciiiid 
lieen disputed between the Scuts and the .Sa.\oiis, 
althmigh in tlie mean time siieh mwnhers of llie 
hitler iiad settled in it that its pojnilation a|>peais 
alreadv to have heeome in the gieater part Saxon, 
ami the country itself was olteii ealleil Saxonia or 
Saxony. Malcolm 11., the ability of whose ad¬ 
ministration was long held in respectful reniem- 
hranee, died in 1033. 

This king, nnfortmnilely for the peaceful success 
of his fiithei’s seheine of ehangingihe old rule of 
succession, left no son ; lint, iiiiilating his father’s 
remorseless iioliey, he had done Ins utmost to niaki' 
a siinilanty even in that respect hi tween liiinself 
and the rival hraneh of f he royal slock by having, a 
short tune before his decease, had the only e'jstiiig 
m.ale deseendant of Kenneth the Grim, a son of 
Ins son Hoidlic, |>ut in the most elTecUiul manner 
out of the way. In these eirenmslanees no oppo¬ 
sition appears to have heen made in the lirst iii- 
stmiee to the acecssiuii of Duncan, the grandson of 
Malcolm IF, hv his daughter Bcihoc oi llcalricc, 
who was married to Crinan, Atiliot oi Dniikeld,— 
in those days a |)eisoiiage of great eimiieiiee 
in the state. Boitlhe, however, besides the son 
who was murdered, had left a daughter, Giiiocli ; 
and this ladv had other w rungs to avenge hi sides 
those of tlie line from which she was sjinnig. Her 
first husband, Gilcomeaiii, marnior or chief of 
Moray, having heen defeaten in an alUinpl to siip- 
]iort the cause of his w ife’s faniily by aims iigainsl 
King Maleolin, had heen liurnt in Ills ensile along 
with fifty of his Irieiid', when she herself had to 
tly for her life, with her infant son Liilaeh. She 
sought shelter in the reinc.ter distiiel of Ross, of 
which the. famous Macbeth ap)iears to ha\e then 
been the hereibtarv lord, maiiilanimg prohahly w illiin 
his hounds an all Imt nominal indt']ieiidence of the 
royal aulhority, if he and his people indeed even 
professed to acknowledge llic sovereignty of the 
Scottish king. Tliis part of Scollaiid, it may lie 
reinemhered, had heen lorn scarcely a century be¬ 
fore from Constantine 11. by the Danes, and Mac¬ 
beth liiinself may jios'-ilily have heen of Danish 
lineage. Be tins as it may, to him the Lady 
(inioch now gave her hand. She-is the Lad y 
Macbeth, made failiiliar to us all by the wimderful 
drama of Shakspeare. It would ap])eai; that for 
some time after the aceession of Diiiienii, Maehelli 
and his wife had feigned an aeiiuieseenee in his 
title, and hiw^ probahlv even won the conlidenee of 
ithe good and unsuspecting king (the |nire-hrealhecl 
Duiieaii, as he is designated m Gellie song) by 
their services or professions. The end ot tlii ir |ihi(, 
however, was, that Duneiin was liarharously as¬ 
sassinated in 10311, not as Shaksjieure lias if, in 
Macbeth’s castle at Inverness, but at a place called 
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Bolli^ouaiiiin, l''.luiii.* Marbclli iiDiiM'diatx'ly 
jnovintct) till' ;unl the ncrtnnil- of tho 

(•IiiohuLts ua^oii tu l)(‘ljcA'r llial lie lilli'd it 

!)i>lii m1)1v iiixl lo i1k‘ ^I'licrul ^atisfucliou of llie 
p<‘o])K‘. A UMlVjK'V inaV 1 h‘ cniiMdcrcil to ^IV(' 
piouiAil' a!)ilit\ by b’s succosbil aticiiipl ; and tho 
(•nuiuid dcbcl of Ins tillr \\dl olb’ti loica* Inin to 
snnk sn|)|»>ivl U\ llu‘ wi'^doin and laaudK'ciH'c nt liK 
LMivc?nnuiil , 'Idu' parti/ans nf (be lacc nl' K(‘n- 
nclh III., iiowt'M'!', icsislrd tlir new km;; from tiu’ 
(it>t ; Ibi Duncan bad left l\\o sons, ibc cld<‘V oi 
whom, Malcolm, lied on Ins talliciV assassniatioii 
to (’nmbciland, and die ^oullucr, Donald, lo die 
Wcslciii Lies. One icvolt in f'avoui ni Mab'olm’s 
U‘stora1;on was headed li} hi- LiaiidfadK i, llu' 
Aiibol of Diinkeld ; but this and se\cial other 
simdai aUein|ii> fade<l At lenu'h, in 1054, Mac- 
dnir, iiiarmor oi (‘liief (iniI'loja i 1\ called b\ later 
w file!-'I'haiie) of JAfi', his palnotisin inilained, it 
n> aid, b\ ' ine jaT'-icd in|ni n"', called In ann^ 
Ills iinni'inn^. lel.iiihi- ; and Siwaid, the- Dani-li 
I'Arl^ot N')i I hitnibi'iland, w hose-'n-tei Dune in had 
inaiiied, haviiiu |oine(l biin at the head oi a loi- 
inalaMe ioic(‘, Oie two ad\,ini'ed louethei upon 
\lacbelh 4'hen lb I (“nc<aintei appears to ha\e 
laien place, a'- tiaiblinn and Shak-jK'aie 5mre(' in 
rcpie-entnui, ni tlu' ni‘ia,libouihood ot Duusnian 
ildl in Am;us, on th'c sunnuil of which Macbi'lli 
pH)babl\ iiad a s'iont;holdt Delealed heie, the 
n^lnper rcti'Mloil (o tlu' l'aslne'•^e■' o| the ii'nlh, 
w’hcre he ap[)<at''lo liaM* jiroliacted tlu'w.n loi 
about tw'o y<'ai> loimi'r Ills Iasi phu ('of iefm;e is 
suppos'd 111 have b(‘en a foiires' in a solitary \alli\ 
in iho pansh of Lunfanan, in Abeideimshire In 
this nei^hiiourhooil lie was attacked b\ tlu* forces 
under the command of Macdutl and Malcolm, on 
the olh of Decembri, 1050, and fell m the fn;ht, 
struck down, it is said, b\ the baud ol Macduff. 
Ills tolloweis, howevei, <!id not even \e( ever\- 
wheii' throw down ihcii aims. Tht'V immedialeK 
set U[> as Knej; Lulach, the son oi’ Lady Macbeth, 
who indeed, as desceiah'd from Dull’ the elder son 
of Malcolm 1. Ill the same d(‘^ree m wdiich his 
ri\al was dcseended Iroin Malcolm’s yeimuer son, 
Kenneth III , mi!j:ht be allirmed to have had the 
better nuhl to the throm* of (he two. J.ulacli, 
howi'vir, a luuilive all the whih’ that he was a 
kmo, did not lonu bear the enijitv tilli' that thus 
mocked his fortunes Ills forces and those of 
Malcolm met on the Ord of April, 1057, tit Lassie, 
in Anii;iv ; and fhal dav (Uided his bl(“, tind also 
broke I’nr evv,r the power oi Ins laclmn. In a few- 
(hivs ufler this (on tlu* 25t}i ofvApril, the Leslivtd 
of St. Murk) Maleolm III. was crowned a1 Scone, 
Hnt the liistory of his reign liehmgs to the next 
perioil. 

• “ 'I’lir wi)nl lloilii'ouatKUi hk'uiis in liiielji . llic SniiUi's Owrl. 
Ilia: ll iH ptuli:iaii-ttoil tlu-a''‘'.issiu'l;i\ in unil'iihli,'ui'l inuidci(;i| 

liiui at a sniith'K liuiist- in tlu* iito"lil)imiliuua ol' l-'-l^ui’’- Huilcs'h* 
Alina)-, i. I. (Kilit uf IHl'l.) 

f I'lu- Coimilalions ()( aii alifi<'Mt sloiu' Iniiidint: am slill loin* fouiui 
liiiimd 111 itm i?uil on llm top of tin* lull, nmisiiiaii i- alioiu 
null*'' imOli nawt t'lmn IX'nli . ttir lull is of \riy H-K'nlur sh.xjM*. ,iiid 
allliimnli nioH* ihaii a limns,iu<3 fuct ala.vc llit* h*o*l of llu- hu.x, a Im- 
Imcii siippobeil to be ill ymat pait artiliciul.— See Cdiuliuorb’s CaJe- 
douia, vul. 1. 


[Book 11. 

It will lu' eonvonit'iit, also, Indore we close ihe 
jnt'sont ehaptei, lo tnin for a few moineiils to the 
course of (‘vents in 1 1 eland, whieh, although not 
jmlitically conneeted with Ihigland in the ju viod 
und(‘l review, liad aheady ae(|inied a leinaikahli' 
celebrity, and bemin to inamtain a i oiisjdei able 
inlereoiirse both with Iliitam and willi continental 
Kurope. 'Taking up llu‘ Imtoi V ot Iieluiid at (be 
pom! wlu'K'we left it in the I iihoduetioii, w(' find 
(heeoiinliv at t!ie (‘ommeneemeiif ot oiii' era siih- 
jeeled to tin' lule of the Sen's, a lorcmn peop|(-, 
who had w rested (he su]ireim‘dominion ol it hoin 
tlu'Tuatli d(‘ Daiians, in tiie same mamur as the 
latter had displaet'd then pu'ileet'ssors llie Liibolgs, 
with which hist-nn'iillolled oe<‘U])Hnts tlie hi-d glim¬ 
merings oi’ hisiorie li”hl lucak thioiigli the ("il¬ 
lusion and daikiiess oi the national liaditioii's 

Tiie f<dd(‘s ol tin* bards, jnilei'd, make mention oj 
lhie(‘ stdl eailier races b\ whom tlie iskuid was 
Mieeessi\elv (■oloni''ed, -tin' 1 \ntbokiiis, so calk'd 
Imm their leader Laitliohui, a desci'tidaiil ol daplu 1, 
w ho arri\('d ibui huiidicd \eais atl(i ihr il""d ; 
till' Nh'iiu'dians, who came Inmi the faixinc tlurc 
cent 111 U's allerw ;n iN ;--:ind the L<anoi lan-', 1 1 "in 
\lliea, wlni were the imiuediale pirdcco'-"!" oi 
the hiibolgs. Dili all that can he eallnii'd iioiii 
the eliaos of wihl inventions which lo'iu- iln> ln>t 
part of tlie lush story i'-, that piobahly heloie iho 

airival oi lh(‘ h'nbole> the connlM Icid bi en 

peopled by that ('ellie lacc towlneli the eical bode 
oi il.s population still ciinlinncs to bi-hdui,. 1 tnsi' 
prnnilt\(.‘ Celtic colonists, who^c blood, wl'nsc 
spcccli, whose niaiineis and cu'-loms ninain, in 
spit(' of all siibscijU'-iil foreign intiision^, "‘iiinnai.t 
tliioiuihont ihe i>tand to this ila\, would m'; in (o 
he the Daitholans ol ihe heendai\ ..;'e,.unl 'I lie 
Loiiionans, aeam, who eaiiu' fioin Aliiea, weii‘ 
peihaps tlu' iMn'ineians oi C'ai thae,ini,!n - 4 he 

Neinediaiis, the 45ialh de Daiians, ihe h'nbtilLis, 
and lh(' Scots oi Mih‘siaii^ are aHnnied to ha\e all 
been of the sam(‘ race, winch was ditliienl iiom 
that of tlu* Ihniholans ; a slaleineiil which is most 
eaMlv exphinied by siijijxisin?' that all tln'se sub-i- 
ipient liodies of colonists "V invadcis wen* id the 
(lodiic or Teutonic slock, and came, as indeed (lie 
banlie nairalive makes (liem lo have done, liom 
tlic north of conlincnt.al lauropc. ll sidtis, at all 
(“\(‘m«, to be loosl. probable that the Siolsweic a 
(oilhie people; Seytiite, Seoti, (jotIu, (let;c, indeed, 
a])pcar to lu* only diflcreiit fo)m> of tlu' sv^..^- 
woi’d The Scots are snpjiosed, by tlie ubhsL 
iiupnrc'rs, not lo have made tbcir appeiuaiiee in 
Ir(‘land very long before the eommeneement of onr 
era, if their colonization he not, indiad, a still 
more recent event; for vc hdieve no tra(‘e of (In'ir 
occupation is to la* discovered hefon' the second or 
ffiird century. From the fourth c(‘iilury down to 
tlie clevcnlli,—that is, during the wlmle of the 
period with wdiich wt are at ]>res(Mit engai:(‘d, - 
Ireland was knowai by the name of Scoria or Scot¬ 
land, and the IrisJj gimerally by that of the Scoli 

• S.-i' Uu., iiiiiUui \'cij iibly lo-.ilnl in I-ijiIicHoh'k )Hflsi*rl.-itti>ii nil 
till- Oriyiit aiiit Tiogicst. of die Si-ylhiuns or (iotlib, I'art i, ch.i|). 1. 
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or Sools; nor till llie close of llu' tenth e(‘nUir\ 
weie tlu'se names ever otherwise a})))lie(l.* If the 
Scois of NoUli liritfiiii were spoken of, thev were 
so (lesiicnated as hcii»^ considered to lie a colony of 
Irish. 

d’he hardi<‘ aeenunl, howi'ver, carni's hack the 
atrival oi the Seolie eolonv, under tin* conduct of 
||el)('r and Jlerenion, tla* sons of Milesius, to a 
inueli nioie aneienl dale; and llu' modern inijuircrs 
w lio lia\e midea\our('d to settle the chronoloLiy of 
llial veision ol the story havi' assiuned the (vtait, 
in llie most iiiodi'rate ot iheir ciilenlalions, to tlie 
fiflli or sixth centurv liefote the hirlh oi Clirist. 
()ili(‘rs place it nearly ti thousand years earlier. 
It IS K'lated that tlu“ two hrotlui:^ at lirsf divided 
llie I'land Ix'fwia n ihi'ie, IJeher, llie elder, takiiie; 

I I iiiiiiM'lf L(‘ii]-ler and Munster, and IJeienion 
ecHiiiu I dslei an<l ('onnani:;ht ; hut, ni inutalioii of 
I’oiinihis and iiemiis (if we onuht not rnllier to 

uppo^e ||((' l:i;d) to lia\e In- n the piolotvjie of 
l! rli'-MC incident), the\ afterwards (pianelled, 
and, llelni having hien shun, llerenioii heeaine 
s(il(‘ s'weiemn. l''rom him is deduced a remdai 
sueio-ion oi’ iiiouaichs of all Iiidaiid dow'u to 
Iximhaoih, who is nadxoiu'd the lillx-seventli in 
the lot, and is s:d<l to haM‘ leii^iK'd ahout two 
htmdied \.:iis lad’oK' our ('la. Besidi's the 
-opieme tooinieh, it is adinitti'd that there were 
.I'woN' ioiii suliorilnmle kinc;s-, reiu'niue: enidi 
o\,r he. pio\niee; and the history is made up 
1 ) Liie.ii poll ot the wars of t!a‘s(‘ re^udl, not 
od'. w.lli oor annthei, hut freijuenllv also with 
(n< II eoiiiiii.'ii MtV(‘ieiuii lord. Taeitiis ixdatCs tli.it 
oe. ol I lie 1 o-id i of 1 1 (land, who had heen dri \ en 
ll■"ll hi' (oiiiiliw hv some (lomt'slie nwohitioii, 
eme'oNei to I’lntaip to A;zrieola, wdio ki'pl Inm 
witli hiiii nmlei the :-('nihhHje;' of h leiidsliip, ni 
the hope ol ^oine time oi othei havniLi an oppmlii- 
I. 1: ol mak nm use of lum 11 w a> the opina n of 
AviiC'd-i lhal liehnid iiiiulit have Ikm/h eoiKpiered 
and kept in siili|eetloii hy ii sinule leiiimi anil a 
lew auxiliaries. 'Idudlus ohseue.-, Imwawer, tlial 
Us potlN and harbours wito hetlm' known tlian 
tho.o' oi’ Hrilain, tliroiii;li the nu'rehaiils that re- 
soried to tlu'in and the (‘Xh'iit of tlieir foreign eoin- 
merem-j 

W'e m‘ed not fiiitlier ]nirsue lli(‘ obscure and 
nnilouhteillv ii) great ]>ait faladmis annals of lla* 
country hefoie the introduction of (linstiaiiity. It 
i^'rohahle that some know’l(;dge of the Clnistian 
religion had ])enetraled to Ireland hetore tlu* 
mission of St. Patrick ; Init it was hy the labours 
nf that eelehraled personage that the general con- 
\crsion of the jumple was etVeeted in the early part 
ol’the fifth century. The*firs( (’hristian king of 
Ireland was Leogaire,or Laogaiix' MacNei!, whose 
x imi Is stated to have extendetl fiom a.d. 42S to 
A.i) 4().'L Tlie tw'euty-iiinth king, counting from 
him, was Don.dd III., xvlio reigned itoin a.d. 743 
In A 1 ). 70.‘L It was in his time (in a.d. 748) that 

• S(‘f ihi-j rom|il<*lcly (>'4hil'li'«lii'<l,llio iiulliorities col 
i'l tcrl. 111 I’liilo'itoiiImiuiiv, P-ot < hill* 4 

1 A;:iic. 24 . 


tlie Dunes <ir Nurtlniieii nuide llieii' Hist lUx enl 
upon IreliimL In (^15, in tlie leiun of Aoilhus V., 
these uiviulers obtained a fixed settlement m At- 
inanh ; tnid tliirlv veiLf- al’teiwaids, llieir Iriuld, 
Tnrstesius, or Tnri^es, a NorucLdan, was pm- 
claiined kiny, of all Ireland. At Iroiilli a i;eia‘rul 
niiissticre of Ilu‘ foreigners h'd to llie resltiialion of 
4ie line nf the ntilive jinnees. new ImndN 

speedily ain\ed from the norih to jui'iigi* then 
eounliymen; and inafew veins all tlieVhi-.l ports 
and towns tiirougiionl liu-soulh and along the oai-l 
coast weie again in then hand.-'. ''Hie struggle lie- 
tween the two races for the dominion of the coun¬ 
try eontimied with little intermission and with 
vaiious fortune foi more tlian acenlury and a fialf, 
although llie Dam's, too, had emhraeeil Cdiristiauily 
about tile \('.'ir 918. 3’lu' closing ])crin<l of the 

long <-onl(;st is illusliated hv the heroic ileeds oi’ 
(Ik- renowm-d Jlrii'ii Boiminhe, or Boiu, the 
“ Hrien the 15iave” of song, who was first king ol’ 
Miiiislmy and alh rwaids king ol all Iixland. He 
oeeupied The national thioiie from 1003 to J0J4, 
in wiiieh latter \ear he fill, sword in hand, af tlii' 
age of eighty-eight, in the great liatlle of (!lontavf, 
111 which, hoxM'ver, the Danish ])oW('r received a 
discomtitnre from which it lu'ver reeoveri'd. Hrien, 
hnxvever, ihongh Ins merits and talents had raised 
him to thesnpri'ine jiowi'r, not hi’ing oi llu' aneieiH 
io\aI house, m lookid u)>on as littie liettor than a 
Usurper I>^ the Irish histoiians ; and tlu' Inii' king 
of ihis date IS reeki.uied to havi' been Maelscehlan 
Mae Domhnaill, more manageahlv written Melaeli- 
laii, m Malaehi, w horn Hrien deposed. Mulaeln, 
too, was a great wairior; the same patriotic poet 
who 111 onr own da\, and in oiir Saxon tongue, 
has celchi.ited “tlie gloiies of Hrien iheHiave,” 
has also Ming,— 

I.( I I'l m I' ni.'iiil fi tlic ‘1 (\ ^ u( 

1.1 f lli'l l.lllhlr-' . .r,li. I). 11 1\ ’<1 lll‘1 , 

W jidij M.il.n-lii M IX !• t l)f i-L>llni ol .;()] il 

\\ Im It lie Weill li oiii Ik'I |ii 1X1(1 iu \ .uli‘1 — 

and on tlie death of Hrien, Malaehi was restored 
to the throne, which he oeenj.Med till lt)22, Hi' is 
reekoncil tin' fort\-M’eond ('hristian king of Iri*- 
hiiid.''' 'The interniption of the repulnr suece-sion, 
howevi'r, hy the (‘levation of Hrien, imw hionghl 
upon llie eountiy tlie ni w calamity of a contest 
among sevi'nil ei.iipielilots fm ihi' thione ; and the 
death of Malaehi was i'olk»wed h\ a season of gieat. 
Confusion and national misiry. 3die game wa-- 
cveiituallv reduced to a trial of strength Jx'tween 
Donehad, the son of Hrien, and Doiiehad's lu'jihew, 
Turlogh ; ami in iy()4 Turlogh succeeded in over¬ 
powering Ins uncle ; who, Indding fari'well to arms 
and to amliition, retired across the sea, and emied 
his days as a monk at Rome. Ihirlogh, ri'ckoncd 
a usurpi'r hv the native annalists, 1ml aeknowledgisl 
to liavc ruled the country aMy ami well, occupied 
Tlie Irish llironc at the epoch of the Norman con¬ 
quest of England. 

• In itit'sc tlnli's we li.ivc followrrl the nnlhovily "t’ thx 
loyns CliV(fiii)]itiiiciis ('Inisiiiiiioomi 11 1 'lxim t-,'' iti <•'<'(.ii- 

um s " ltd mil Ilihei nfciinini S< Oiilm > Velri c-,” xol, i pp. Iv.\^ . 
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GIlAP'l'MR IT. 

THE IIISTOIIY OF REI.IGION. 


Sl ( nos I —S.V.SON ]'.\<.AN1SM. 


T' llic lllSlllu'llMlI of 
llu‘ .lulos, 

iuid SiiMiiis, l.lic llirec 
tiihcs ni' iioitli^s'i) 
(Ii'nniiiiv llsit siip- 
plii-'il the invaders 
inid coiKiiurnrs of 
iiritaiii ill the liftli 
and sixtli eentiines, 
il these races Iiad any 
svstein of M]|iets(i- 
tioii |ieeidiar (o tlu'in- 
selves, we can liardlv he said to know anvllnne;. 
lint there is reason to 1 elieve that their invtlio- 
loay w as till' same which is known to liave llou- 
rislied at the same jieriod, or not lone; after, 
aniony their kindred who remained in their ori¬ 
ginal seats around the Jialtie. 'I’lie historic tra¬ 
ditions of the Saxons ns well as of tlie aneient 
Danes and Swedes, all ascend to and terminate 
with Woden, or Odin, the eelehrated head of llial 
mytholoey. 'I’liis system is jireserved to ns in the 
two hooks of the Edda, the (irst eoin]nle(l ahont 
A.i). 1057 hv Soeiimnd Sitt-fnssoii; the second 
ahont A.I). 1150 hy Snorro Stnrleson, from such 
hiiered ]ioems of the ancient scalds, or hards of 
noilhern pairanism, as still survived either in the 
memory of the people, or in a wTitten form. A 
more eompendions view of tlie religion of Odin is 
also mven in the .singular ])oem entitled the Vo- 
Inspa, that is, the I’rojiheey of Vola, which is 
certainly more ancient than the second Edda, in 
w hich it is often iiuoted as an luithority, and is hc- 
lieved, ns well as the first Edda, to he the eom- 
])osition of Soemond. In descrihino the. religion 
of the north, therefore, we are not, as in the ease 
of the Driiids, left to the vague inferences that 
may he drawn from a few notices, jirolmhly in 
many respects mistaken, left to ns hy writers of 
luiother 'creed, of doctrines which their votaries 
anxiously enheavmircd to eoneeal from the unini¬ 
tiated ; hut w’(' have the fullest information on all 
the jiartiMilars of the system from the most eonipe- 
tent authorities, its believers and jirofessors them¬ 
selves. 

When <vo attempt, however, to investigate its 
earliest liistorv, we are encountered hy the same* 
dillienlties that are fonml to exist in the case of 
rvery similar creed. The source from whence it 
issued, the jreriod of its first promulgation, and 
the agents hy whom it was jilautcd in the several 


comilries where II llourislieil, are hislorical dilli- 
enllies llial still remain to he M llh'd. Instead of 
facts, we are here preiented willi failles which it 
is impossihle to lestore to their original liulh; 
and for the earthly iounder of a lelmioii, ue haw 
a shadowy form armed wilhthe altnhiiles of dni- 
nitv, and receiving divine honours, idler a life of 
miracles on eailh. The most iirohahle aeronni 
that eaii he given of the mailer appeals |o he the 
hillowiiig :—SIgge, the son of Fridulph, eliiel' of 
the Asl, a Seylhinii trihe, orivmallv jieihaps fiom 
the iiorlli of I'ersia, lieiiig oppu-sed, m coiiuiiou 
with the other ehieftains of the eouiilu lo ihe 
north of the I'.uxliie, hy l’onipe\, at the ( hi e of 
the Mitln .dalle war, m the eenturv imiiicdialciv 
preceding our era, resolved to maintain his liherlv 
iiy ahaiidiming Ihe land of his fathers (iaiheriiie, 
therefore, his jieople together, he hdlhem in sahly 
frnin the Euxine to the shores id'Ihe Daltie. 'fheie 
he found a eoimlry far wilder than that he had 
ahandoned, anil a sraiily population, inferior in 
arts and arms to liiswarlike Serlhiaiis. 'I'he lesull 
of sujierior knowledge AMIS soon evhihiled 'I'he 
houseless fugitive hecamc acompieroi — the niaihr 
to liherlv an enslaver of nations. In a short peiu.d 
tlie sulijngation of the surroimdiiig iciums allested 
the power of his arms, while, hy Ins snjierior iiitel- 
ligeiice, lie cnilcavonred to e.nhse tliose tidies 
whieli his valour had subdued.* 

It was natural, under these cireiimstanees, that 
the. son of Fridulph should lieeome a god. A 
rude and credulous pe.o|)le would easily he per¬ 
suaded to deify a mortal who had eoine thus 
stramrely among them, and w rimghl so wiinderfnl 
a revolution in their social condition. The resisl- 
IcsH coiKjueror was also a poet, a sage, a legislator, 
and n priest; and while his jiowers of |iersuasioii 
arc described as niirae.ulotis, he is siipjioscd also 
to liave distinctly claimed a divine eommis.sii')ii. 
Political ex]icdiency might suggmst to iiini such a 
step, to bind more firmly the tribes be bad emi- 
(|ucred by a common religion. In ibis manner 
Sigge, the'compicror amj lawgiver of the nortli, is 
aup])oscd to have become Odin, Its jiresidingdeity. 
Whether this was the name of the supreme 
Being whom the northern tribes bad worsliipperl 
before his arrival, and wbieli be was afterwards 
])lcaBcd to assume, is imcertalu.-l' Ills eliiblren, 
who ■were numerous, were invested by him with 
the govermuciit of the e.cmquercd provinces; and 
• Miillut's Norllicrn AnlwjuilieB, cliap. IV. f ILfid.cli. vi. 
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ii was natural that they sluuild suKseiiiiently find a 
l»lacu in tlio same mythology whicli iiad originated 
m Iho dcilicution of thoir sire. Tins was but a 
new form of tbe Cretan Jujiiter and bis oilspring., 
Tlie cud oi'tlu* amliitioiis Seytliiaii was well fitted 
to conijib'te ami consolidate Ins fabric of delusion. 
i''imling bis (Uaitli ajiproacbiiig, be inUielcd nine 
woiimls in a circle upon bis body, and telling bis 
people that be was dejiarting to Ins native land to 
liceoine a god, be ex]»ire<l.* 

In coiiMdevnig the career of ibis remarkabb' 
pcrsoniig(“, tbe imaginutiou naturally turns to tbe 
niYsterious J|islory of tin* (irsi Ik'nivmn Inca. Hut 
a siill closer ])arallcl is to be found bctw’ccn tbe 
Scyilnan Oilin and tbe Araliian Mobammed. 
Both wcic inijioslois upon a gigantic scale, and 
. tliicnccd ibc ilcstiincs of a large ])orti<in of the 
tan race. I ■ mb'r tlicir ausjnccs, the tribes of tin- 
liasl and the North were bi'Uigbt tog^UluT, and 
iii'^pircd fur ibc nionicntous j>art they were in due 
;-cas(tn called u])on to act in the diam#[>f the world, 
uln ntlicv (‘aine in tbcir irresistible might to d{‘- 
slroy, that (licv migbl regenerate, ’^i'he plnlosojiliv 
«)f lll^tol\ si-areelv pie>enls a more niteresling 
Mib|ec( ol (Miijeclure than llu‘ proliuble fate of tin* 
(ixiliscd woild, bad tlie two great superstitions 
M ill forth their mynails simultaneously. What 
'uiild have tieen the issue to tlie human race, had 
iliry nu t upon the great, liattlc-iield of tlu; Homan 
empire, to contend with cipial valour anil fana- 
iicisin, while the ])Ossession of tlic earth itself was 
llie pi i/.e 111 (piesllon ? 

It IS projiei to mention, however, that the 
iliionohigv ol Odin’s emigration has l>een a suh- 
jeit ol mneh controversy. Wliile Mallet has 
j)Iaee<l the event as early as the lime of Pom})Cy,t 
Olliers have ]ioslponed it tdl the beginning of tlie 
iointb century. It is probable that more than one 
vu’torious eonepicTor or subtle ]uiest assumed the 
name of Odin, and tluft in process of time their 
several ipialities and exploits came all to be attn- 
biited to tbe first, just as tlie acbievemciils of 
several Greek ebam])ious, all assuming the name 
of Hercules, were bestowed u]!on a single hero, 
'rids sujijiosition will also cx]daii)the circumstauec 
ot several northern warriors having asserted their 
descent from Odin at tlie distance of only four or 
(ive generations, at u date so reetmt as the Saxon 
i^i^vasioTi of liingbmd.J 

The religious system wbieh tlie Seythian legis¬ 
lator established wuis, no doubt, auijilificcl in a more 
advanced age by the united elforts of priests and 
lioets, although in every stage it continued to cor- 
lesjiond with the cbaracti'r of its ferocious votaries. 
Its breath is that of a funiaee, and its “voice is 
'till for w ar,” A wild grandeur as well as a solemn 
gloom pervades it, harmonisingj with the scenery 

• M.illcl'e Tsorttioni Anliqiiilic', cli. iv. 

t 'riiis o]>iui()ii is r.ivouu-d l>y Siiono Stuilfsoil, Ihr Trcljin<li(; 
liislonaiMvho HiiUTisJied iii the tluiUMMith ci-iilnr}. aiul by tlie mo- 
ilerji 'I’oifipu^. 

t AiKitiuM theory, however, ia, tlinl Oitu? nevci cxisli'fl, niid is 
merely a niythulo'.'irnl —tlu‘ ol' wai. So«* thin 'lew 

'">l'l'Orle<l hy Pinkerton in,his “ iasseitulion on llic ScvUiuius,’' 
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of its native home; ami its fantastic array of tales 
and miracles was well adaptetl to the undeistaml- 
ings of a ])eo\))e too ignorant to plnlosojiluse, and 
loo indolent to cavil. Oeeasionaily, too, tl^ere 
irradiate from its (hirkm‘ss llmse emanations of 
truth whieli are found m mytliologu's even the 
most depiaveil, and which appear to evince hy 
llicir purity that they are light from himveu. 
"Idlest; are most probably tbe relies t)i the simple 
theism of tbe ])atiiarebal era. Kvmi the Kdda, 
here prohablv following tlie origina! lielu-l' ot’ the 
rude children ot the North, lietore tlie arrival ol 
the Sevthian, desenhes the supreme Divinity us 
“The author of evert thing that exists; the 
eternal, the amient, the living and awful Heiug ; 
th(' searcher into eoiieealed tilings; the Being who 
never changes—who lives and governs during the 
:iges; who directs cvervlhing that is high ami 
everv thing that is low.” But far lUU'erent are the 
allrii)UtOs ot Odin, lie is called “ The terrible 
and severe god; tlie father of slaughter; the* god 
that carries desolation ami tire; the' aetive.aml 
roaimg deitv ; he who give-s vie'tory amt revives 
courage* in the eonlbel ; who names those tlial are 
to In* slam” Sm-h a eliviiiily was more suited to 
the imagiuutioiis of a people* who eoiilmually 
rushed like* eagles to the' slaughter. The- former 
could rul(‘ alone;; ami, iheietoie, by his simple 
votaries lie was eonteinplateil wUlioul tlu; niler- 
vention of a <lelegaie, and woVhhi[tpe*d witlioul an 
imago. But the Odin of the f-uliseipient mylhe)- 
logy reipiired the* aid of associates, and thereiore 
Ins foUoweas lih^iallv furnished linn with depu¬ 
ties, feir the various opeiatious of lieaven and 
earth. Frigga, or h'rta, Ins wife*, was the* goddess 
of love, ])leasure, ami sensuality. "I hor eonlrolled 
tiic tempests, Bidde*! was the god of liglit, Kiord 
of tlu* waters, Tyr of champions, Brage* of enators 
ami peiets, unel lleiindal was the janitor ol lieuvcn, 
and the guarelian of the; ramliow. Eleven gods m 
all, anel as many goilelos^e's, tdl the e'lnldieii ol Odin 
and Frea, assisleel their jiareiUs, and were*, like 
them, objects of worship. 

These, liow'cver, would still liave formed but a 
scanty jiolytheisiu ; ami when fancy assumes the 
right of ereatiug gods, the limits are only deter¬ 
mined l>y Its own aelivily. An immense array of 
inferior divinities tollowe-d. There were three 
Fates bv whom the career of men was predestined ; 
ami every individual was stijijiose'd, besides, to 
have a Kale atte'iidmg bim, by whom bis*liit;was 
coiitr«dle<l and Us end determined. •There weie 
also the; Valkeru's,*a sjiee ie's of iiife*rior goddesses, 
who acted as eedestial attendaiils, and wjio were 
also employed by Odin to determine vielnry and 
select the warriors who were to jK-rish. And in 
addition to al^these there wuis tlu* usual couuption 
•of the idea of an a!l-i)ervadmg Providence in the 
Genii and Spirits, who mingled in every event, 
and were possessed of sujieniatural powa r w helhcr- 
to l)less or injure, "fiie nei'cssarv eoneomitaut of 
infernal agents was also appended to iho' creed. 
Tbcir persoiutication of the evil pniieijile was 
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liok, H(n-iJOtimcs doprocntod us u god, and always 
dreaded as an cneni), whom the deities, n* eon- 
sc([\ienee ol'lns inahinilv, had been constrained 1o 
yhuknj) in a ea\i‘in. He is descrihed in llu' Ivlda 
as heautiliil m lonn, hnl deprav(‘d in character; 
“ tlie caliinniialor oi the g<>d>, th(‘ grand contri\ei 
of deei'il and ^iVands, the rejiroach of gods and 
men.” The gndde^s Ihda, the wolf I'l nris, the 
great Dragoi^ lie* (liaiils, and the malnrnant (Tcnii, 
coni))leled the daik airav of their m\thology. 

On the snhji'ct of a futnie state, llio religion of 
the North was pavtu'iilarly explicit ; and a heaven 
was formed congenial to a jieojile wlmse cliiei em¬ 
ployment and greatest [ileasure was battle. dTos(‘ 
who had led a life of lieioiMo or peushe»l liravely 
in fiuht, ascendid to \'ulhalla, and the* felicity 
W'liich aw'aited them then* was nijitnie to tlu* ima¬ 
gination of a Dane or a Saxon. Tin* day was 
sjient ill furious eonlliel, amalst the slrni:gle of 
arnii(*s and the elea\ ing id’ shieUh-- ; hut at evening 
the (‘oiitlicl e(‘a>ed ; e\erv wound was suddenly 
lieah' l; and the eouteiuhng warriors sal down to 
the hamjuet, x\here they feasted on the exhaustless 
flesh of the hoar Serimner, and drank huge 
draughts of mead fiom the skulls of th<*ir enemies. 
But the wiek(‘d, hy which Iciin the cowanlly and 
the slothful wen* chiefly mlnnated, wcvi’ do<mied 
to the iniserii's of Nillhclin.^ There liehi dwelt, 
ainl excicised liei lerrihle sn]nemaey. Her palace 
was Angnisli, hei lalile Faninu*, her waiters Fxper- 
(alion and l)ela\,(he threshold of her door was 
Iheeipice, her heil was Ijcnimess, and her look 
struck terror into cverv hcholdcr.. 

It is lu re that a ci<‘cd gcm iallv terminates ; hut 
at this ])onil tlic northcin niylhology only fimls a 
rc^llng-Jllace for a nionicnt. A fiesli fliglit is 
commenced, and a new re\ elation more mysterious 
and moie august than tin* fornier is unfolrh'd. 
Thai hliss ami those ])unishm('nt^ are not eli'rnal, 
hut only for a season. After ages have revolved, 
and when time, has arrived at its close, terrible 
signs in heaven and (“arlli aie to announce the 
(•oniiiig dissolution ; whilo the human rae<‘, unsus- 
pieious of the dange r, shall he involved in universal 
dejiravity. And tlion comes the end. d'he nialig- 
mm! jiowers, so long etaislraini d, are to Inirst from 
their <*nthralmeiit ; tlie gods au* to ])erish heneatli 
their fi ree a'-saull, or in d(*spair, and hy mutual 
wound<; <“ven Odin himselt e^pn•e^, while a eon- 
llagration hurstforth, in which Valhalla, and the 
woild, n.d the place of' penal anguish, with all their 
divine and h nnan inlialnl,uil>, an* to lH*(‘on«umed 
and pas^ awav. Hut fnnn tlfis second chaos a 
new woihl IS to enu'ic'* m in- vonthl'nl urandeur. 
With a iieave'ii inon* gloraun than Valhalla, and a 
Jiel! more le.nl'ul than Nillhcnn; wlnle over all a 
(h)d appeal' ])re-e*min('n1 and almie,^ possessed of 
greater inighi and noblci allrihntev than Odin., 
Then, too, th * human iace aie finallv to he trie'd, 
when hie her vilines than hiavei y, and heavn i guilt 
tiiaii cowaidiee, an* I*) form tin* staiidaid of good 

• ICo'ii ilic tliibh'i. Ill* .1 nittiii ,il dfalli, w ,ns r(in' 
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iiii,! evil. The rivlitemis slmll tlion be reeeived iiilo 
Ciimlc, vvliile the bad sball be do,lined (n the nii- 
ntterable punit-bments of Nastraiide ; and eitlu r 
state sluill conlimte tliroii^b etenntj’, under the 
reiirn of Him wbo is eternal. 

Ill tills straiure svstcni it is iiilercstiiiL;' to mark 
the existence of tvo distinct creeds, united, vet not 
ineoi'iiorated ; the one simiile and spiritual, the 
other evtravii'^aiit and sensual. In other creeds a 
eoinplete amagainatiou bus been aceoniplisbeil 
between the hist pnneiples of jiiire relii-ioii and 
the adventitions corruptions of sueeeedin^ ]ieiiods, 
liecanse, in these, the proijress from ]iiiiiirval 
trutli to error has hceii the gradual vviirl^ of aees. 
In that case, Ihoueli a few of those oiieinal pnii- 
riples arc siiliered to remain, wliiidi tonn the 
Common basis of every system of religious beliel', 
yet the fables that laatlier upon tbem become eia- 
duallv so identified with the whole, tiiat they can 
seariely lie reeoy^uised or separated tiom the eciie- 
lal mass. ll||t in the system of Oilni there is 
nothing of this eom|ilete intermixtuie and amaly;a- 
mation. Here there is only one system siip,i- 
iiiduced upon another, while eaehieniainsscpaiate 
and distinct. 'I’lic comme of tlie ferocious ami 
liopular creed from Scythia resembled tlie suih 
rush of a lava torrent rather tliaii the gradual coii- 
cietion of a fresh soil; and under its haul and 
eloniny surface wi‘ can diseo\er the lavir of earth 
still umnixed tlial, before the iimndation, was the 
source of beauty and sustenance. 'J'he son of 
Friduljih, tboiiyli be found m liis new lioini' a 
peo|)le far inferior to bis own, yet lound lliein 
jiossessed of a iii^ber system of religion than was 
known to bis more aeeom|)lislied eoniiti ymeii ; and 
some of its jirineiplcs be adojitcd, while llic rest 
be tacitly sanctioned, or left iindistuibed, in the 
|)ro|)at;ation of bis new creed. It is thus, jiciliaps, 
that we are to aceouiit for the discourse ascribed to 
linn called tlic“ llavaiuaal,”* eontaiinng a morality 
not only superior to his general jiri'ci pt', but iwcii 
at variiuice with their tenor ; and 11ms also in tlie 
Kdda have the singularly clear traditions of ebaos, 
the creation of man, the deluge, and the ri'sloralioii 
ol tlie world, come to be mingled witli the wildest 
fables. Tims, above all, may we solve the otiier- 
wise ineomprebonsible anomaly of the Norlberii 
creed, where we recognise so ilisliiielly the evisl- 
ence of two eliief deities, the one a warr»iir-god 
surrounded by bis assistant powers, and doom(’d''ii)” 
perish,—the ollii'r a more sjiirilual and exalted 
Ik'ing, who reigns alone, and sluill live for ever; 
together with the two-fold standard of good and ( vil, 
the donhle heaven, and the double bell. When 
trutli and error thus come into competition tlie result 
may easily be anticipated. The foriner, severe and 
imeompromising in its authority, is supplanted by 
the iiidulgenees of the latter ; and the jirimilive 
simplicity of its ritual is soon eclipsed by gay fes¬ 
tivals and splendid processions. It fs tor Ibis 
reason tliiit, among the tieice cvorsliipiiers of Odin, 
we can discover no jiraelieal results of that palriar- 
• Malicl's Nojllipin Anti<iuiii(*s,Tol. ii. 
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dial faitli tluit lay inmicdiatc'ly bciicJitli il»c Mirfacc 
of llidr own system. Tlidr tcm])cst>l)rcatliinu; 
p^od, and Ins ))ara<lisc of battles, tlioiij^li tlicsc 
w(’U“ finally to lie consnnied, were more uttruelivc 
Ilian llie cxccdlendes of a more »])iritual doily, and 
llu* eknnty of a ]>iirer lieaven. 

The I'lU's oj’ the po^ndar worsliij) uecoriUd willi 
lh(' spirit ol’ such a grim theology. In (hTinany, 
in Denmark, in Sweden, and Norway, tliere were 
tem])h's of colossal size, hut rugged workmanship, 
in which Odin was represented hy a gigantic 
imaec armed, and crowned, and brandishing a 
naked sword ; liis wife Frca as an herina]>iirodite ; 
d'hnr wearing a crown of stars, and wielding Ins 
tcirihle mace; and the otluT gods and goddesses 
(U'lnicaled acci-rding to tlicir rcs])cetjve attrihutcs. 
S(uig-' composed under that wild inspiration which 
ciiaiaclcnsed the muse of the nortk were chanted 
III llicir [iraise ; ami, as in other rituals, animals 
deemed most aeceptahle to cac.li god were sacrificed, 
wlnle the flood, was sjiriiiklcd iijon the wor¬ 
shippers Hilt sti'rnei otl’eriiigs than these were 
sometimes deeineil neeessarv, wlu n the emergency 
wa" mgimt, or wlum an e.xlraordinary boon was 
.i-kod of hca\en. Unman victims drcnclud the 
altar;* anil wliih' crowds of captives and slaves 
were InMincnllv iminolalcd, for tlie wclfan* of the 
p('o])lc at large, piinccs oftim pacnfiix'd their own 
e'lildrim, cither to avert a mortal sickness or seeuic 
an important victorv.t As llicy behoved that the 
i \cliision from Vallialla, which a natural death 
cnlailed, coiihl be avoided hy the sacrifiec’of a 
suhsiitnte, c\ery warrior who could procure a slave 
to jtiil to death with this ohjcct, had a motive 
pcciiliailv jiowcrful for so horrifi a }>ractice. This 
ic iirnl praclici' of huniiin sacrifice, which seems to 
have heen ciHiniioii to every ancient creed of siipcr- 
Mition, was merely the elimax of ibe ])rinei])le 
ihal aseendeil fiom a liandfnl of fruits and dowers, 
to oilerings the most costly and valm'd. When a 
saeiihce was regarded as a price, it was siip]H)s(‘d 
tiiat the magnitude of the, gift should correspond 
with tlie importan (!0 of the ])etition, and in this 
view human life was tendered as tlie liighest 
offering of all. 

As finnales among the northern nations rvorc 
regarded with a veneration elsewhere unknown, 
and were sup]»osed to lie chosen receptacles of 
divine ins]hration, they were therefore considered 
-i.' well filled to ])rcsKlc over tlie w'orshi]) of tlic 
gods. The daughters of prinees uflieiated as 
priestesses of the national faith, were consulted us 
the oracles of heaven, andw’cre frecjuently dreaded 
as tlu“ ministers of its vengcanec; while those wlio 
cultivated the favour of •llie nialignanl divinities 
weie held to be witches of mightier power and 
Wilder terrors than the classical enchantresses of 
d’hcssaly. On the subject of the autliority of tlic 
priests among the German nations we are less dis- 

• Atitiquitios, vcl.ii. Dithmar's ttliroiiicles of 
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tinetly informed. ThOvSe of the Saxons were not 
])ermittcd to mount a hoi>e, or handle a warlike 
wea])on and this prolnhitioii has been supposed 
to have heen a mark of disrespect among a peojjleso 
tlevoted to anus; hut ]ni)hal)ly it originated lallar 
in then ideas of the snpci mr sanctity of the sacci- 
(lotal oilier llian in any mtintion to dcgiadc it. 

• fins view seems to he continned h^ the accuinil of 
Taeitns, who repieseiils the (Jeiman priests as also 
invested with magisterial anllioritv. He infoiins 
ns that they scUlcil controvrisics, attended the 
annies in tlicir cxpialilioiis, and not onlv awarded 
jiunisliincnts, Imt inflicted them willi tlicir own 
liands, while the licicc warrinrs who reccivial ihcir 
stnjics endured them as inllictioiis fiom the liand 
of heaven. 

The gloomy regions of the north, and the li\es 
of its inliahilanis, aUcrnalmg heluccn the cxlri'ini's 
of ai'livity and iep(se, liud a strong tendency to 
nurse a sujUT-tiln.us Icinpi'ramciit. Among \ast 
forcsls of ]>cr|Kliial Iwilmlif, among mountains 
rugged wjlli rocks of ice and crcsUal with stprins, 
and tlie dismal vicissitudes of norlhcin winters, the 
flitting shadows that travcisc the wild scenery 
h(*conie sjnritnal visitants, while the in)slcnous 
sounds of liill and vallev are regarded as ihcir 
sujH'inatural voices, d'hc northern nations w(‘re 
sujierstitious, not only from the scenery ui the 
midst of winch lh(‘y lived, hut from llieir religion, 
whieli gave to every nliject and (‘vent a presiding 
spirit; and it was heheved that from these siniei- 
natural nitelbgences might lx* extorted, not only 
counsel for tin* present, hut premonition of llu^ 
future. The direction of the w'lnd, the as])(‘ct of 
tlic sky, the flight or voice of birds, the entrails of 
.a victim, were all licavcnly indications, in wliicli 
tlic iiKjuircrs look counsel of the gods a-, to tlie 
course of an enterprisi', and endeavoured to read its 
issue. The graves were invoked w’lth vehemence, 
and the de.ad cntrcat(‘d to .answer. The warrior, 
l’re(piently scorning gentler methods, and resolving 
to force a reply,rushed, with his sword hrandishcd, 
into the storm, that lie might subdue its gnaidian 
spirit, and compel its reluctant luterance. When 
the knowledge d(“sin‘<l was ot high importance, the 
mode of consultation was ])ropurtionally solemn. 
Mon were stahlicd or thrown into the water; and 
from the manner in wlii' h the blood (lowed, or the 
body sank, a satisfactory re])h was elicited.t They 
also jilaced great reliance ujion incantations; and 
ihcv had songs hy wlncli the elementseon- 
trolli^d, and cvciy evil aveited, as '^cll as'evny 
hen(‘fit obtained •'’flu* smith, an inijioitimt jku- 
sonage, evervwliere in the earliest age of civilization, 
had a song hy which the glowing inui beneath his 
hammer hoeame abrcnstplat(“ iinjienetrahlc to evi i y 
earthly weapon, and another hy which the swonl 
received a cITarmed edge that notiniig could icsisi. 
And wdicn llie bark, filled with its aimed ad\cn- 
turers, was rcadv to rusli forth Avherever fortune 
niiglil direct its course, a sure promiBe (d favourable 

• Bp< 1. II rb 13. 
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winds and a nrli harvest of ])lniid(T wjih Mii)|)()scd 
lu L(‘ secured, iVoni (!u‘ ciiaut of f-onu* witluTod 
hcldanic scut utlc-r it as it l('li the |)ort. The sainc 
su])erstilinu that iiispiicd the most transeeudeut 
darinu could alho deiirc"!- il>. volaru's iiilu childish 
timidity. 'Jd)o>(“ cheeks would tuiii jialc at t)ic 
tmlow'ard ehatUrmu' of a iunl, which no cartlily 
tlam:cr could Mauch ; and an aiUciM'fold m tliu 
entrails of a sacrdicc sla'icd that })r(i'|cclcd ex|XMli- 
lioii, of wlncli the danger ami the dilllcutly com¬ 
posed the hiL;hcsl charm. 

Such wore the omiciid ju inciplcs and ohscr\anccs 
ot that rchn'ion w Inch appeavs to have j^cncially pi'c- 
vailcd amoii” tin* mhaluianis of the North. We find, 
however, (hat ihev wine suhject to ureat modilica- 
tjons, ac(‘(»rdimr to the situation and circumstances 
of the seviTal trdies. Tiiev wcie of a moie san- 
p:uinarv complcvion, and clotlu'il with wilder ter¬ 
rors, amouL,'' the reckless followers of the sea-kimrs, 
than among those who dwelt on shore ; and amidst 


tlie dark' lecesses of Norwiiy, where the mind 
brooded over their liorrors, uuvisited and unrelieved, 
tliey were more extravagant tlian among the less 
isolated tnhes of Germany. Ferhaps the Saxon 
invaders of Hritaiu might he elas>(‘d with those 
among whom tlu' religion assumed its least revolting 
shapty while the Danes, who afterwards followed in 
their track, exhilnted the womlnji of Odin in its 
fiercest and mo-l pernicious asjiecl. VJ ith them the 
primitive sn]ierstttion was fearlully amplified hy the 
jirineiples and tab's of tlie Scalds, who clothed it in 
their songs w ith horrors of wlneli its first founders 
liad proliahly no conception. Tims, tliough both 
Saxons and l)ancs worshi])])cd the same gods, and 
believed in the same future state, yet the former, 
even while tlioy continued lieathens, became jieace- 
ful cultivators of the soil wliieh their swords had 
won, while tltjjjiattcr did not subside into the same 
Boeial condition until after they had abandoned their 
ungnial creed. 



vg OK'1 UK M()XAf.'imv fii 

^ SlCTIOM II. 

C'llRISTlANITV. 

WiiKN iin<] Hoivil, and tirt'ir tollowora, 

nrrivt-d ill Britain, in ilia iiiiddlf of llic fifth renUiry,' 
still ]iiiifaus lliciiiMdvc', iIh'v fimml Chratiiimty 
profossed hotli by Ilia iiihahniuits of tha soiitharii 
part of the, island, tha lata Boinaii provmaa, and 

• TJiiu IniDdiig', it ncofl hcarct*!)' be observed, bcluBi^ 
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also by a portion of the, uiilivas of the iiorlli, tha 
modern Scotland, then known hy tha name of the 
Piets. The Christianity of tha, S'oiith Britons, how¬ 
ever, there is reason to believe, hud, in tlie distrna- 
tions and miseries of the time, both ceased to e.xart 
much influence over flic lives of its piofassors, and 
likewise become mixed with many eorKiptions of 
doctrine. Gildus'nas jiaintad the nmnnars of both 

to an ago much mure iccenl Ihnii lliui of Columbu. 
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poopk’ mid cl('r2;y in tliedarLcslcolours; nndwlial- 
cvcr allowmicc rve may make I'or an a|)]iiirfn(ly 
atridiilioiis Icmiier, mid a very vehement and deela- 
miilory style, his representalions, wliicli are in jiart 
ado|)ti'd l)\ Bede,liave all the air oflinviiis a I'oiiii- 
datioii (it trnih. In addition to general iiroiligaey 
of eiindui't, he charges the British clergy with what 
he calls iiilidelitv, by which he would seem to 
iiii|ilv sometluiig heyoud mere heresy or misomid- 
iiess of faith. From the oldest remains of the early 
Welsh jioetry, which hcloiig prohahly to an age 
not much later than that of (Jildas, it would apiiear 
as if the ancient religion of Jlritaiii, which had no 
iloiihl lingered in the, remoter corners of the, coiin- 
trv, had now shot nji again into new life in the 
ii|)s(‘ttMig' of the whole social system wliudi took 
jilace at this crisis ; for these poems me jicrvaded 
V a lone of seiitimeiil and ex]iressia|te hicli hctriiys 
a strange intermixture of ChrislimiirRind Drmdisni 
— I he latter, however, of the, twoeombiiied elements, 
a' was to he expeeted in sneli a ease, hemg by I'm 
the more ])revident. On the part of the jiards, 
indeed, whose order enjoyed so important a station 
III the old pagan hierarchy, the design of restoring 
DniidiMo 1o it^ former aseciidaiicy seems lor a 
long period to have lieeii systcmatieally and perse- 
vniiiglv imrsiied. Thrcmghotil the* protraeled 
Miuggle with the Saxons it would appear to have 
111 eii 111 ihe spirit and through the rilnal of this 
Nco-Diuidisiii, and not id' Christimiily, that the 
naioiial reeling was ehielly iiiipealed to, mid the 
icsolanee lo the foreigners siistiniied and directed. 

1 11 the luiithern division of the island, Niniaii, 
.111 111 ,ling 1(1 Bede, had converted the Piets to the 
-■mill of the (iriimjiimi range, ahoul the year 412. 
Niiiian Is railed Bishop of Whillierii, in Wigtoii- 
sliiiiy where he founded a monastery, mid died 
A.o About the same time, the heatheiiisin of 

lielaud had liteii swept away, and Christiiuiity 
esiahlislie.d there as the, iiatiuiiul religion, by the 
cM'ilioiis of the celelirated St. Patrick. The year 
■122 IS assigned as the date of the arrival of that 
^ llnstrious missionary in the country with which 
Ills mime was destined to lie so honourably con- 
iieeled for all suecceding ages. About the middle 
of the sixth century Kentigern, or St. Mungo, ap¬ 
peared among the Britons q£ Strathclyde, and is 
supposed to have founded the sec of Glasgow. But 
the most distinguished of the missimiaries to Calc- 
■ '"Ilia, during this period, was Culumha, venerated 
ns Ihe national saint of Scotland until that honour 
was conferred upon St. Andrew. He was born at 
Garten, a village now included in the county of 
Donegal in Ireland, and landed in Seothmd, with 
twelve eompanions, in thtt year 563. Illustrious 
by his birth, being connected with the royal families 
oi' Ireland and of the Scots of North Britain, and 
possessed of those jtersonal endowments that gain 
an asrendanry over a rude jteople, he addressed 
himstdf with great advantage to his self-imposed 
tusk of converting the heathen Piets to the north 
of the Grampians. Their kiiTg, Brude 11., to 

• llist. Kccles. lib.iii. f. 4. 


whose court Cohimha proceeded, was the livst who 
WHS haptircd, and his suiijeels immediale'ly l.illuwed 
tiie royal example. Golumha Iheii settled m Inna, 
where he founded his eelehrated niometery, and 
estiihlished a system of religions diseiplme vChieli 
heeiime the model of many other moiiaslie institu¬ 
tions. Much eoniroveisy has heeii waged upon 
Jhe nature of the system of eeeh^instieal pohly 
founded by Cohimha ; one class o) writers, at the 
head of whom is the acute and leirined Scldej^ 
maiiitaimiig it to liave been slnetly Piesliyleriaii, 
while others eoiiteiid that the Ciildees, as the elergv 
generally were called, were suhjeel to episcopal 
mUhorilv. The former is the opimoii that has been 
most generally held, and that seems most eoiiforin- 
alde to the ex|iressions oi Beile, the cm best imlho- 
rily oil the snhyeel.’' The small and hanen island 
of Iona, after this, soon heeame ilhistnoiis in the 
lahonrs mid trium|dis of the, Chnstiaii ehiireh ; 
and ihe Ciildees, lunmated w ith the zeal ot their 
fouiidci, mil oidv devoted their ethuts to enlighten 
their own country, hut heeame adventurous mis- 
sioiiaiies to fields the most dangerous and le’iiole. 
It is griitil'vmg' also to observe that, with all ihe 
dis|mtalioii there has been as to their loim of 
elimeh gov'eriimeiil, there, is a geiioial aaieeineiil 
as to the ]mrity and simplieily l oth ol then doe- 
Iriiies and of their lives. Even Bede, llimigh in- 
digiiiiiit at their rejeelion oi the milhiinlv of ihe 
Roman bishop, U'slifies that “Ihey preaehc il only 
siieli works ofeharitv and piety as they could h am 
irom the ]iroplietieal, evangeluad, and aposlohe 
wiitiug's.” Of the care, with which they wile 
trained to he the guardians of learmng and in-liiie- 
tors of the people, we may form some idea Innii 
the fact that eighleeii years of study were freipieiilly 
reipiired of tliem before they were ordiiiiied,* 

In tlie south of Britain, in Ihe first tin v ol llie 
Saxon invasion, Ihe sUnm had liursl with ei|ual 
violeiiee upon tower and temple. .Amidst, tiie 
havoc of ail extermninting warfare the elmielus 
were destroyed and tlic eeelosiastie.s massacred, so 
that at length the former Cliristianity of the emiii- 
try was ehierty to be traced by heajig of ashes and 
tokens of devastation. A'et tliere is mi ))ridiahilil\, 
as we have observed in another place, m the 
common notion that all the native Britons weie 
swept from the sod wdiieh was thus overnin ; and 
as tlic great body <d' the lahouriiig population weie 
in all likelihood allowed to remain as the hondmen 
of the conquerors, we may siipjiosc that siieli of 
them as were Ciiristiims, and moat, if niit^ll of 
them must have been so, would he permillrd lo 
retain their faith in peace. Without a eleigv, 
however, or any apparatus of which a fl'aee eaii 
be discovered for the administration among them 
of the ordinances of religion, for wie find no notice 
of even a single Christian elmrch being anywhere 
kept up as a place of worship, it is not ea.sy to eoii- 
ceivc that they would very generally or very long 
retain their knowledge and profession of ihe (ruth. 
But meanwhile, as their position in the eouiilry 
• • A(li>nmuiii Vit. ;?li. Ctilumby.'. 
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became easier ami more secure, tlie, Saxons, nalu- 
rally turiiiii!;, their suonis to ploiiohsiiares, were 
tlieniselves eradiiaUt losiiii; soiiietluui; of tlieir old 
feri>eity, ami ae'iuirioy a disposition and lialiits more 
favourable for tbeir own eonversion to the reliyooii 
of love and |)ea('e AVhen tliinc;s were in this Male 
an ineideiil oeeiirred wbieh, simple in itself, led lo 
great results. '(ireLoiry, afterwards l’o)ie, and surr 
named the Great, iiassiiigoneday tliroueli the streets 
^ Home, was arrested at the market-place by the 
sight of some young slaves from Britain, who were, 
])ubliely e.xposed for sale Stiuekvvith the bright¬ 
ness of their complexions, their fair long hair, and 
the remark ible beauty of tbeir forms, he eageily 
iiKpiired to what eountry they Ik longed ; and being 
told that lliev were Angles, be said, with a sigh, 
“ They Would not be Angle', lint Angels, if liiey 
were but (thrislians,” Gontimung Ins iiiiiuiries, 
be )daved in the same wliimsienl manner n|ioii the 
name of the di'lriet from whence they had been 
brought, and that of the king w ho reigned over it. 
But never, ]ieiliaps, weie puns exiiresscil m a 
sjiiril of pnier benevnleiiee or attended with more 
imjiortant eoiiseipienees. Anxious that a ])eople so 
endowed bv nature should nu lunger be left w itliuul 
a knuwledge of divine Irutb, be resolved, at every 
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hazard, to carry the gos])el to tbeir shores, and 
aetually set olf u|'ou the dimgerous [lilgrimage. 
IIis friends mid eoiintrymen, by wliom be w'lia 
eiitbusiasticallY bidoved, weie dism..ycil at his 
deiiartnre, and prevailed upon the I’ope to eom- 
imuid Ills return. AV’hcu, some years after, how¬ 
ever, be miecceiled to the l’o])eilom, and found a 
lilting o]ipoituiiilv, be ii|i|iomted Augustin, jirior 
of the convent of St. .Andrew’s id Rome, with forty 
monks, to |iro('eed on a mission to I'.uglaiid. The 
holy men departed aeeordingly u))on tbeir journey, 
but when they had reaebed Aix, iii I’roveuce, they 
were su disuiuved by accuuiits of the ferocity of the 
.Aiiglo-Saxoiis, that they refused to proceed, and 
sent to Gregory to ask permission to reliiru. The 
beuemleut jMiutilf, in Ins reply, adjuual them by 
every Cbnstiaii motive to per-evere in their eiitei- 
prisc; and, t^bcililale Us success, be wrote letters 
ill tbeir bebal^ui the kings and prelates of Fiaiiee. 
By these they were received with kindness, and 
siippbed with inter|ireteis, the bmguage ol the 
i’raiiks and Saxons being nearly the same;' and m 
the \ear .hyl they landed in the Isle ol 'I'liiini'l. 
.Augustin immediately des])atelii'(i one of Ins 
eompamous to the court of Ivthclbcrl, the king of 

* (^ro'iir, ICpisI, IV. A/'. 
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Kent, nniumncin" the purpose of liis coining, and 
entrealing the, connloiiiinec and ])rolcction ot tlie 
kina. 

No selocfion of phiee eoidd have been more 
liuppy for llie eoninienceincnt of the a<Jod work. 
JKlieihert held the iin])ortaiit rank of liretwaldii, 
and his authority e.xtended to the shores of the 
linmher.* Ills (pieen, lierlha, as wc liave al- 
readv inenlioned,t "’as-a Christian ]irmeCss; and 
haviii" stipnlati'd at her nuirriase for the liherty of 
]irol'es'-ina, her own religion, she had several Freneh 
jiriests ill her train, and a bishop ot the name of 
Ciudhard, by w hom the rites of the Christian faith 
were performed in a ruined ehnreh that had been 
* n.'tl 1. 'i.>. i \>. 145, 
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repaired for her use, witbout the walls of Canter¬ 
bury.*^ The kins w as thus not only in some mea¬ 
sure actpiaiiited w ith the religion of the strangers, 
and perhaps inclined in its favour, but possesseil ot 
power to protect them in teaching it; while in the 
ipieen they could avail themselves of an assured 
and iiiHuential friend. On the otlmr hand, the 
oflliosition of the I’agaii priesthood was feeble and 
momentary. They advised the king J,o meet the 
strangers, not under a roof, but in the open air, as 
he would there he safe from their magical con¬ 
trivances— ati idea perhaps suggested by those, 
miraculous powers which Christian missionaries, at 
this period, were hut too ready to chum. This 
' tad 1 , s.'i, sc. 
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jirccaulion EtlicHiert adoptotl. Augustin iiiid lii.s 
conipaiiKiiis lulviiiiced to tlie iinportiiiit interview in 
solenni procession; a sdver crucifix, and a banner 
on \rbicli was pninlcd a picture of the Redeemer, 
were borne iwloie him, wlnlc the atteiidiinl niouka 
made the air resound with their inelodioiis an¬ 
thems, winch ],liey sang in alternate choirs. After 
tins nnprissjve eonimencenient, Augustine, through 
the medium -.if an inter]ivetcr, gave the king a suni- 
niary delineation of the nature of the Christian 
faith ; and after describing the triumphs it had 
achieved, and the hlessnigs it had conferred upon 
the iialiona iiiiijing whom it was estiihlished, he 
iiipilored him to receive this hciieliceuf religion, 
1111(1 allow it to he taught to Ins Mihjecl.s. The ie]ily 
of Elhclhert was cautious, hut encouraging. He 
said that he hud no intciilion to forsake the gods of 
his fathers for a new and uncertain worslii|i; hut 
since the purposes of the straiigeis were good, niid 
then jiroiiii-es mvitnig, they should he siitfered to 
instruct his |icople, while he would secure them 
from iiiterniptioii, and maintain them at his own 
expense. t)ii receiving this favourahle luiswer, 
the iiioiiks ji)\ fully diiected their procession 
towards the iieighhoiiring citv of Caiilerhury ; and 
as tlicv eiilered wilhni its walh, thev chanted 
these w olds of solemn interci'ssioii : “ W’e hcsecch 
thee, () I.ord, of thy iiieiey, k t thy w lath and anger 
he turned away from this eitv, ami from tin holy 
place; for we have sinned. Hallelujah 1”* 

They now began to preaidi among the .Sa.xiiiis of 
Kent,—the purity of their lives and the simplicity 
of their iiiiuiiiers foriiiing powerful arguincnts in 
favour of their doclnnes. 'file idolaters were 
compelled to venerate a faith so illiistriited, and 
converts began to crown the labours of the mission¬ 
aries. At last Etliclhert hiniself, persuaded by 
their reasoning, and probably induced by the en¬ 
treaties of Ilia queen, consented to he baptized. 
This important event ha])peiu'd on the day of I’eii- 
lecou ; and on the ensuing Christmas ten tliousand 
of the jieople followed the royal exani|ile. The 
joy of Gregory, when he heard these tidings, was 
so great, that he conferred the primacy of the whole 
island upon the capital nf Kent, and sent the 
pall to Augustin, who had already been conse- 
raled arclihishii]) of Canterbury by the prelate of 
Arles, to wdioin he had reimircd for that purpose.-f 
As emergencies arose in this sudden success 
whicdi Augustin had nut foreseen, lie sent to the 
^loiiejiiff^eries of questions for solution, some of 
which appe^ir sulficicntly strai^c in the present 
day.T He asks, among other tilings, if B pregnant 
woman may he liiqitized ?—what interval of time 
shimid elapse, after her confinement, before she 
could he aihiiitled into the church?—and also, lest 
an infant shiiuld die, after how mauy^ays it might 
he laqitizcd ? These queries, which were gravely 
|iropoimded, w'ore as gravely answered. But a 
more inqiortaiit diffieulty presented itself resjiecting 
the abolition of heathen festivals and ceremonies, to 

• i i:5. t i. 
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whose allurements the simple converts were still 
fondly attached. It was feared that their entire 
abrogation wemld ho too violent a change iii the 
rude habits of the )ieuplc, and miglit provoke a 
relapse into idolatry. By the advice of Gregory, 
Augustin, instead of destruyuig the heiitlieii 
temples, consecrated them as Cliristiuii idiurelies; 
and whsle the festivals were sutfered to roiiiam, 
they were held in honour of the Miiiits—the siiiiie 
number of animals as before being still eaten, 
and sober, religuiua joy assuming the phicc of 
iiiitiiigcous conviviality. 

From the facility with which the Christiuu faith 
had thus been cstalihslied ill Kent, Aiigiisliii 
hoped for a similar coiivcrsiiiii of the w hole i-laiid. 
I5ul though Gregory hud sent him addiliuiial aids. 
Ins resiiiirccs^r this great W'ork were still iiiiide- 
qiiatc. Ill tfliPciiiergeiicy he lesolved to eiideiixour 
to secure the asaistiiiice of the Welsli eeclesia-ties. 
Hiifortiiiiatelv, however, these lieaiK of the luoir 
ancient British church were iiidigiiaiil at llie me¬ 
tropolitan aulhorily wliieli the Roman iiii—ioiiai v as- 
Jiiiiied ill virtue of liis piqial iqipoiiiliiieiit, and the 
Mihservleiicy he demanded to tlie liishop ol Rmiie, 
w'liose claiiii to imiversiil supreniiiey in the i Imi'cli 
they eiivild lot (•iiiiqirelieiid. With this miglil he 
coiiiieclcd a lurking feeling of envy at the success 
of Augustin amniig the Savons, and of sliaine at 
the rebuke it adniiiiislerod to their own siipiiienes-. 
Tlierewerc other grounds of dillereiiee also lielween 
the native British and the kalian priests, the cliief 
of which was regarding the pid|Hr period fin the 
celebration of Easter.* This state of iiuitters made 
cii-oiieratiou hetween the parties ho|ieless. At the 
first meeting, which was attended by only a siiiall 
number of the Welsh clergy, nothing was eoiiehideil. 

It was agreed, however, that another iiiecliiig slinuld 
take place, at which the native ]iriesls proiiiiscd to 
assemble in greater force. During the interval, 
they consulted a hermit, one of their coniitrynien, 
famed fur his sanctity and wisdom, rosjicctiiig the 
claims of Augustin, and received tliis sententious 

• A9 this mAtlcr 1ms V>eoii f{<^nprnl]y mmnmlexsloo<l aiul missl.iit'i], 

H may Im' well lo quott* the tbllowingfiorroct uxtilnDnlioH: “ 'I'ln- 
tllfferciice botween ibc lloniAn aud I''uslitrii cluircit otiDit'iniiij; 
Easter, wiii'-h b.'gan abou^m year 20u. lay in tltis. 'I’lip flHiiclifN 
Iff Asia obsrrvf'i] this Ibui tckiitli iikKiii, npoii wh.tlsocvM 

•layoftho week it foil out, oeing the tUy on wlitcl* itit* Jkws 
their I'aicbal lamb. The churcli of Homo it on tlit* Snu- 

(lay fblhiwbiK that day, if U chunco«l not to fall on Suuihiy , Imi iljil 
not, as tlieEaatorn rhurches had, from |ifrpofual pvaeiice tmil tia~ ^ 
dlllon, ever done, etdobrute Kaaler on a wpj*k day. Thus the dilleiTr 
ence between the Roman and Eastern clutn ii only coiHisti-ti iti six 
dtiyt at matt; and the only 4iie9tion was, wheihcr Easier wtis to he 
cpJobrated on tlm week day on which it fell, or on llm Snmlav fol- 
lowiuni. At tlie Council of Nice a.d. 3-J5. Asm was lorcc'il to follow 
the Eurepfan mode; and from that time till 532. all the woi Id kept 
Kaaler alike.* Very'diO'eieot was the dispute hetwoeii Hat Uuinait 
church and those of lluUiin and Ireland. cuncerniiiK Easter. ii lx- 
Kau in the sixth ceutary upon tffis ground. In 532. Dionysui'H I'xi- 
gum, a Homaii priest. intrMuced a tfreatvnrialioD into the mode of 
computing Easter, of which the tcennical terms would iieitliei m- 
atruet nor entertato tlie reader. Suffice it to say, that hut mle, 
adopted hy the ttomtn church, threw the celelmition of Tlas^trr u 
whole rUdnth further back than before. But Hritaiii and Irclaud 
were os obstinate for their old Easier as they were tatciy fur tin- old 

r { aud thus kept Eastern whole month hefoic the Uomni) 
rh. Cunrioiui, who lived at the time, specially meuiioiis this 
differonce of a month t Usser-SylJoge, p 34); uud tliedinpiiie Ijp, 
twwn iho Roman and 11© ItiillBri and Irish chmehoa was not known 
till Auf»U9tin the monk was sent to convert the Saxons, in 5'/7.”— 
J'niltnton’i laqwiy into t/ii: Harly liiftvi'y oj Scotland, ii.265. (Edit 
oriai4). 
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advifc : “If the i-tri«i"pr bo a man of God, follow 
bull.” “ ilul bow,” fiiid they, “ Bball wc‘ know 
Ihiit lie is a niiui of God ?” “ I 5 y bis hiiniilitv,” 

ripbed llie aiiclioritc. As this reply was still 
vaane, lie furnislied tlieni w'itb the (bllowina cri- 
teiioii, by wtlneli (be hninility of Aua'ustin miabt 
he le-ted. “ When yon repair,” be, said, “ to llie 
appointed eoni’ereiiee, observe the niauiier in whicli 
lie receives you. If be rise at your approaeb, be sure 
thill lie is the leader w'lioni God has iqpiointed you 
lo follow; but if he receive you seated, reject him 
for his jiride.” burnished with this index, the 
synod, eonsistiiia of seven bishops, and the abbot of 
Ibiiiaor, re])inrc(l to the eonfere.iiec ; but Auans- 
liii did not rise at their approach. 'I’liiB instance, 
wlielher of arioainice or oversiaht, set the seal 11)1011 
Ills lejeetioii. lie limited bis demands to three 
particulars, winch were, that thcy^bould aa'ree 
with the Ivoiiiaii cburch in the time of kee])ina' 
Mii'ler; tliiil they should iisc the same cerenioiiics 
111 die saeriiment of biijitisiii, and unite their clforts 
with Ills 111 the coiiveTsioii of the Saxons. But to 
tiiisc pio|)osals tliev reliiriied an iibrujit and nn- 
ipiiddied iieaiitive. The iiiibanatioii of Auanstin 
now hurst (orth. Assiiliiiiia tlie tone of a ]iro|ihet, 
he drehired to them, that since, they rijused their 
aid III eoineitiiia the Saxons, by the swords of the 
S.,Mills (bey should piiish. It has been in-iim- 
ai -.1 h\ .lellrev of Monmouth, and the iiu)iutation 
Inis been ie-('elioed bv successive hisLoriaiis, that 
th iirrhbislio|i, by liis iniriaues, procured the fatal 
ai'eoiii|)l|sliiueiit of his pro|)becy, in the slaiiabter 
I nine tune afli r of (be monks of liaiiaor by (be 
Noi thiiiiihriiiii kiua Eiblfrid. But that a|i))ears to 
liiiie been a sudden and accidental, not a ]ircmedi- 
lalrd act of de\aslatiou, and it did not occur till 
some years after the death of Augustin. 

Notw itiistaiiduig the failure of this negotiation 
with the Welsh chiireh, the commeneenient of 
('III istiaiiity airioiig the Saxons had been too )iros- 
)ierous for the jirogre^s of the faith to be now ]kt^ 
iiiaiiently ebeeked. In the converted Bretwalda 
hiiiiseli' it found a zealous and ellicicnt advocate. 
ISeberl, king of Essex, bis ne|ihew, moved by the 
e\am|ile and arguments of Ethelbert, abjured his 
idols, and received the rite of baptism : this event 
hai)|iened in the year G 04 . Nlhubers of thcpeojile 
having as usual immediately followed the cxanijile 
ol their king, a Christian cburch was erected in 
'.'.oiidoii, Sebert’s capital, U|)on the rising ground 
formerly the site of the Roman temple of Diana. 
This church was dedicated to St. I’lnil ; and each 
successive building, 11)1011 the same site, has re¬ 
tained the name tii the jiresent day. A second 
royal convert rewarded the'zcal of the Bretwalda, 
111 the person of Redwahl, the king of blast Anglia. 
\Vh- have already related the compromise he made 
hi'twcen his own convictions and the Ojtposition of 
Ills ()iiecn and nohility, by setting uji a Christian 
altar and ap idol in tjie same temple, and leaving 
his peo))le to judge for themsejp’Cs between the 
rival religions.* This strange and )ierilons expo- 
• Si’c unto, p. Hd. 


riincnt is said to h.ave been attended with full suc¬ 
cess. The mmtrast was to striking, that the aueii iil 
faith wa.s gradually forsaken, and East Anglia was 
numhcrwl among the Cliristlan kingdoms of Eng¬ 
land. 

In this tame year (CO-l) Angnstin died, after 
liaving thus seen”the gos)iel tirndy.ostahlislied iii 
tin; kingdoms of Kent aiid li-tex. The early 
historians of the English chiireh liiivenuloriied him 
with every ajiostohc virtue, and the honour of 
eanonization has been awarded to him by (be grati¬ 
tude of the Roman jiontill's. At tins distaiit period 
it is dillieiilt to form a )iro)ier estimate of bis ebn- 
racter ; but we may ventnie to alllrm, that wbile be 
felt tlie )iuramiaint iin))orltm(T of Gbrisliaiiily, anil 
laliimred devotedlv foi its extensioii, lie showed 
biiiitdf, in many instances, hut little scru))ulous as 
to the means by which be sought to acrimijibsb so 
desirable lui end. .^ucli, indeed, was too gei erally 
the eoiiduct of the saints and niissioiiarics ol that 
)ierioil. While they eoni)iassi'd sea and bind wilb 
all the zeal of the a)iostobc ages, they never- lost 
Bight of Rome and its sjiiritnid sii)ireniae\. .'\ugiis- 
tin eonsccnited ,Instils bisbo)) (if Kiiebesler, and 
Melblus biBliO)i of the baist Sii.xons, and aiqiiiiiiled 
bis faithful follower Laurentnis lo be Ins MiceeBMU 
ill till' leo of CanUTbiiry. 

Enurentins bud to eoiilend wdtb still more 
serious dilbculties tlian tboM' wliieli bad im]H'ded 
the ell'orts of Auguslin ; and the faitli, so lalely 
)ilanU'd among the .\nglo - Saxons, was soon 
doiinieil to sustain a violenl ilmek. Seberl, llie 
)>roteetor of the Gbristiim ebiireb in the kingdom 
of Essex, died; and Ins three sous oiideavoiiied 
to re-oslublisli the aneieiit su))erslitiou. In eoii- 
sequenee of the violent measures w'bieli fol¬ 
lowed, Mellitus was baiiisbed, and obliged to lice 
for sbelter lo bis friend .liisliis. Here, liowever, 
be fiiinid the elmreb in a cmiibtion equally ))erilons. 
It has been nlreiidy related ♦ bow Eadbald, the son 
and successor of Ethelbert, bad married the youth¬ 
ful widow' of bis father, and in e(msei)n('nce of the 
lenuinstranccs of the ecelcsi'.isties, hud become 
hostile both lo their persons and ibeir religion. In 
Ibis gloomy posture of iifl'airs Eaurentius, MelliUis, 
and .lustus, hastily eonoluded that Ibeir cause was 
bo))eless: the two latter relrealed with )ireei)utiuicy 
til Gaul, iiiid Liiureiilius biimelf )ire)iared In follow 
them. In such an eiiicrgeuey, which tlirealericd 
the extiiietion of Gliristiaiiity in Eiigbuid, it seemed 
as if notbiiig short of a miracle could have. s",-e,(l it; 
and, if w'c may believe the early writcru, a iiiiracte 
was vouclisafed. On the night previous to bis 
intended departure, Laurciitius passed the iiigbt 111 
the cluireli dedicated to St. Pi ter and St. I’aul. At 
midnight the prince of the Apostles ajqieareil to 
him ; and after re)iroacbing him for bis lack of 
^cal in thus fibimdoning bis s)iirituiil charge, be 
be.Btowed a severe ilagellalimi u)K)n the Irembbiig 
urebbishoji. On the next moruiiig, wlicii Eau¬ 
rentius repaired lo the ))abiee, be threw olf Ins 
cloak, and iliB))layed before llie king liis buck and 
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Hlti)ul<lers, bloofly and waled. Eadbald, dismayed 
at tbe B])eclR(’1e, and a])])rehen<lin^ a wtwse \isi1a- 
tioii for liiniself, inad(‘ baste to repair llie enn- 
?^C()uenees ol ins }i|(()stae\. lie c\irsed tlu* Hloliitry 
into whieli lie had rela]»sed, and dassolved llic uii- 
uatnral uniuu in \\lne!i it had originated. In eon- 
seijucnee (»f Ins rejientance, Alellitiis and .luslus 
were ri ealled,* and the cause of Christianity '\as 
restored wilh^tresh lustre. Sueli is the lale which 
Bede lias delivered, and which lie would ha\(‘ 
thougln It inijnety to question. W'v inav venture, 
willioul any lireaeh either of faitli or eimv!t\, to 
regard th(‘ tlagellatiou of Ijiiureiitius one of those 
well-intended straljigeins, or jiious iVaiuU, which 
abound in the |uoeeedingh of' persons of' that au<\ 
pursuing I'Videnlly the wortliiest ends and actuated 
hy the lugliest and juiri'st motives. 

The most important event in the hish»rv ol tlu' 
Saxon elimefi, alter the eonversion of hhhelhert, is 
that of Edwin, liy whieli Christianity was intro¬ 
duced into the powerful kingdom of Norlhitinher- 
land. Here, too, vve aie eneountertal b\ miiaeles, 
whieli indeed make \i]» so much of the htor\ as 
given hy the original anlhoi ities, that il is impos^iliE- 
now to separate what is fad fiom what is fiction 
AV e must riqieat llie legend, tluMcl'ore, as Bede has 
recordeil it. ImIwiii liad passed th<“ greatm pait of 
his youth a-, a fugitive and an e\de, eontiniiellv 
ex])osed to th(‘ inaehmalions of Ins ieieinii-s> eiiemv 
Kdilfrid, wlio then oempied llie Ntnihiimhilan 
tiirone. l)ii\i'n from the ]uo1eelion of Cadwalion, 
the king of Noilli ^Vah‘•', lu* wandeied lioin eoiiit 
to court, until at last he seemed t.. have loimd a 
janmaneiif shellei with King Iteilwald in East 
Anglia, ibil Ills haunt was diseoNcied l>v lidil- 
fnd, who thi'n’upoii mimediatelv sent to Uedwald 
ileinaiidmg that Iviwin should he giMii np. As 
the powei of Eddfriil was l(‘nihh’ ihnnighout 
lh<‘ Ib'plareh), the hoait of Hedwald faiieii, an<! 
lie iCKolved to secure lus sati'lv at tlu* evjiensi' 
of hospitalitv, pistiee, and religion. A fuithtul 
fi'ieiid a<lvertise<l Edwin of tlu' deliheratioii wilhm 
the palace, and exhoited imnu'diale llight, ufleniig, 
withal, to conduct liiiu to a place of safdv ; hut the 
spirit of the uohle exile, lliat had eoutemled so 
long against misfortune, was weary of the struggle. 
He (leidnred that hewaadd fly no further; and that 
It was hetlei to jierish hy the treachery of his host, 
and the cruelty of his(memy, tlian eon'liuue the life 
of disipiietude which he had hitherto led. lu this 
ghioiu^pirit of resigiiatioii lie sat down near the 
gate oT the ^palace, jin'iiared for whatever might 
await liim. ^ 

In tile mean time, while Ills fneiid left him to 
gain fiulher intelligence of the delilierution, and 
Edwin remained thoughtful and alone, resolving 
the bitterness of liis fate, amidst the gloom of the 
a|i]iroaehim* midnight, a stranger feontimies the 
story) advanced, and demanded wluu'efori* he sat" 
there, and awake, at an hour wheu other men were 
asleep? Eahvin, raising his head, abruptly asked, 
in turn, liow It could eoueeni his (juestioner whe* 
tiler lie passed tlic uiglil under slu-lter or iu the 


ojX'ii air? The stranger then told him that he 
knew well the nature of lus ])roseiit eoudiimu, and 
the causes of his disiiuietude. ‘'^ow tell me,” 
he said, “what thou Wiiuldsl give to him, whoe\er 
he might lie, wlio should d'b\(‘r llu'c fjoni ihesi* 
<'a!nmilU‘s, and so per-uadc' Ib'dwald itia' umiher 
h(‘ uor his enemies should do thee hurl ?” isilw m, 
cueouraged hv tlu' ])rospeel, replied that !u' \umid 
show all th(‘ gialitiide m his jjower to him who 
sliould veiidn him sueli a heiudit ‘"And what 
wouhh l thou give,'’ again demanded the ni\ slenoiis 
stranger, ” it' lie should tuiiy ]irom!se thee the 
destruel ion of ihv etiemu's, and the ptissessioji oj a 
kingdom, so tliat thou shouldst surpass not «iul\ all 
th_\ pi(‘deee-sor-, hut all the king-, of Eudand who 
have g<me heloi e llice d'o w inch I‘.<lw in i cpli'Ml, 
that to him who should lender him Mi' h la\otil^, 
he Would aufwei li\ eonespondmg aelioiis A 
ihird tune the strange visit,ml ptopomid.’d u pio- 
phetie fpHslioii If h(‘ who pioemod ; ueh hlr--- 
iligs should IniU foretell to thee what i- to cuimg 
and givi' thee, loi llie seeuriu (hv lifi and 
loilimes, such eouiisi'ls none of ihv lalheis and 
kiiiilnd e\e) iieanl, uoiildsl lliou lullow iIkio? 
and do''t thou piniiige to i('e( i\e lus :-ahi!.u\ diU'c- 
lions lAlwni |o\jidE lieelaied that he wim cmIi- 
lelU'd upon Imn such ihs1 iiiguis!i<'d heiieln- i-houltl 
hmu tlieneeloi!!) Itr his guide 'The sii:iii<:(i llieii 
piaei-d his light ham! upmi the head ol E.dwiii- 
'■'‘When this sign,” he said, “shall com:' upon 
ihee, lememher tins time, and oui eoii\ei'alioii, 
and the promises thou hast m.ide " When ),c had 
iiKckmI tlu'se wolds h(‘ sudiletiU di'-ajipeaied , so 
that Edw III peieened he had lieeii falkue;, imi \\ iih 
a man, hut a s]mit. 

His friend who had lately left him now leiui'm d 
from the palace with jovful mtelligriiei' ’i’ln- 
liiiiid Redwald had be<‘ii aA\akeiH‘d lo sh.-ima, 
and rous(‘d to eomage, b\ tiu' leiuonslianee- ot 
his higli-sptriled eonsoit, so that lu' diimmined 
latlier to brave the veogeuuee of Edillnd than 
#teur llie reproach of tieaelu'rv, and had dismissed 
lh(‘ ainbassmlors w'lth a hold lefusal ol llieir 
demands. Awan* of tbe position in which he had 
plae<‘d himself, lie losi no tinu' m mustering lus 
aiiny, and inarehing against Edilfiid. Th(‘ vieloiv 
whieli followed, and the dealb of Edilfrid, jilaeed 
Edwin on tlu* throne of Noilhumhrja. Tiie }Kise- 
cnled wam(l(‘rer thus suddenly raised to an eminent 
station among the kings of the iI(‘j)tarehv, evineet+^ 
the exeellenec of llie lessons of udvmsjtv hv lh(‘ 
])nidenee and ])rosp(‘rity of his ginciimieiit. After 
il ndgn of nine years he sought m marriage Ethel- 
beiga, the daughter <if tiu' late Klhelhert ttf Kent. 
But the ])riueess was a Christian, Jind fiadhahl, 
her brother, was averse to her union with an ido¬ 
later. This diflieully was nanoved by llu' agiic- 
imml of Edwin that slie slu»uld lic allowed the free 
])r(ifession of her religion ; and lie even ])romised 
to embrace the, same faith himself, if, on exa- 
miiiiition, he should find it worthy of adoption. 
'Fhe (j'lemi was accompanied to Noilhninhna by 
Piiulimis, one of the last of the niissiuiiarics whom 
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(i!( '^')r\ liJul soil li) Aiii^\isln); ami as, by rallier 
a tail- cliaiiac, llic |)iu<trnc(‘ <>l tlijs was 

tt> Ills '/t'al, lu- roilniix* to |Hfss (lie subji'ct of 
('iiiisliaiii;\ |)i(‘in<ifuu‘ly upon tluMiiiiui ol laUviu, 
l>ni Irli tlu' maiU-r lo time and oppoiiiuiily. On 
I hr olhrr li.iiid, lli(“ kmy si ill adlirH'd to Ins idol at ly, 
and sorinrd In !ia\i’ foiyoltcii holli Llio\tsj<ili and Ins 
iiMi! niLio aL’icoiiu'iil. At lon^tli a uaiiow oscajic 
whu'li li(‘ niado iioin lli(' dauyct id’ an as'-a'-sin 
|],i|>j)( limy at the same tinio witli tlio hiilb of a 
daoiditri, a]>prai('(l to Raulinus to alfoid a fit 
ocr,i^ioii loi U'inoiistiaiicc, and nt Midi a suscop- 
i ih!r nioiiiriil (h(‘ iiraitof ihckiiiy, was loudu'd. 
Il<‘ allowed the infant he l)a])tiz(‘d ; and liy ])ro- 
itii'id ihal, should ho irluin victonoiis lioni an 
« \]n'd)liwn on which he was al out to sd out ayamst, 
ihckinyol \\’{asr-\, ho would hniisidf snhniit lo 
I hi- saiiH' <‘(icnioiiy III' w as succcssl ill ; hnl sliil 
In- hr-ii.ilcd, \ thoimhttulncss and caulion, nn- 
M'lial aiiioiir iho loyil coiwcils ol tlu' Uc)>lau'h\', 
ir!iiiu‘d him m pamtul suspense^ to the ynail 
Ky^ic! of lli(“ Fo|>c, his coiisoti, and Fauliniis. Al 
Iriirih Ihinliims oiii' <lav cnltni'd th(“ apailnicnl 
wlidc Idlwm was ahsoihcil m (hoiiylil, and, la\my 
In nyhl hand upon the head .ol the kiiiu, In' 
M>h'nml\ said, ‘’Dost thou reiiienihei this sien, 
a;.d lire enuayi meiil if hej^ikeiied V’ (ii an iiislaiil 
('’i-kiiiy le!l down al the tiel oi Ihuilmus, w ho, 
lofiiedialeK laisiiiy him up, i('inmded him that 
..il wliieh li.id h< ('ll promised h^ the h(‘a\eiii\ 

' 1' 11 no 1 was iiow t id Idled. 'The result w as Edwin’s 
tii'-iaiii deli'j minal ion lo iulld also Ins (jwu pail ol’ 
il-o t ii-ae( ineiil Siicdiislhe sloi\. l!ow far i( 

I a iiieu tielion, oi how (ar the laels U'!al(‘d were 
'Is iiMili ol eoiiti i\anee or ol ehame, it is now 
mi[in-'^ihlr to di leimmi'. It eoiiies dow n (o us, as 
h.i • !r( It ohsci Vcd, on 1 he autlioiilyof Ih'de, who 
wa meapahli' ol mventmy, il, hul w hose ciediility 
\\a- rijual lo aiiv deiuaiuis ol that siipei si il ions aye. 
liedc was ioiii wiilim iialf a eeiiluiv ol the. diit<“ 
(\ I) (I’d’i) assiyiied to tlu'eon\ersion of Ivlw 111 . 

ISeloie he was aelualh haptized, liow'evei, kalw® 
called an assemhl\ of his iiohles, lhal lliev niieht 
discuss the elaiiiis of lh(“ lu \v laith and llu‘ old ; 
and, ha\my annomieed liis seuUinenls, lu* dcsiti'd 
I'aeh niemhei lo deliver Ins opinion U])on tin' siih- 
pcl. Colli, the hieh-pjicst, was tlu^ fnst to speak, 
and, lo (he surprise of the whole assmiihlv, lie 
deekiied that the lyods whom they liad hitherto 
.Miwhipped Well' itUerlv useless. None, he pro- 
eei'ded, had served them with yiealer zeal than 
Itmiself, and \el others liad prospm-ed in the WJirld 
del niort' tjian he had <loiie; lie. was, tlierelore, 
(pule leady nt. least to i;ivc a trial to the new 
teliyion. One ol’ the noUles followed in a wiser 
and piiri'r spiiit. Coin])suinu; the jiresent life, of 
nian, whose l)ey;mnm^ and (uid is in darkness, t^ 
a swallow entering a han(juetiny;-hall to find 
lefnye from the storm ■without, Hitting for a 
iiionu'iit through the warm and clieerftd aparlmcut, 

• “ lU 1 [isi' Cl (111 cssci \ ii mil II m s;i(','irjssiiiiii'i, sn-jic <iiii mil ns 
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and then passing out again into the gloom, he 
])ropose<l that if Chiistiamty should he tound to 
ligliteii this ohseurity, and explain whence \\v. 
Came and wluther we dejiarted, il should imme¬ 
diately he a<lo})led. Coifi, upon this, moved that 
J’auhniis should Ik' called in to (‘Xplam to tlnun tlu* 
iiatun' of Christianil v ,w liicli was immedlately doin' ; 
♦Old so cogent were the arguments of Hie missioimry, 
that the impatient, (anii deelaied t]iere was no 
longer room tor iK'sitution. Ih'jirojiosed tlial the 
national nlols should he inmirdiatidy oveiluined ; 
and, as he had hillierlo been the eliiet of llieii 
worshippers, h(' oll'ered to he now the first to dese¬ 
crate them. He therefore linew aside liis priestly 
gaiments, called for arms, wIih Ii the Saxon priests 
were toihidden lo wield, and lor a horse, whieli 
they wen* not perniitled to iiiomit, and thus ae- 
eoulied he gallopi'd forth hefoie the amazed imilti- 
liuh's, who ihouyhl he had heconu' liaiilu'. Ad¬ 
vancing to a temple in the m iglihomhood, wheie 
tin' chief idol ^-lood, he Imrled Ins laiiee ■within the 
sacied enclosme, hy which act the liuilding, was 
piofmed No lightning descended, no eaitiuptake 
shook the yrouiid ; and tin* crowd, eiieouniged by 
the mpiumlv of thedaimg a)»o?'tale, pioceeded to 
second Ills ell’orls. Tlie lemjile and its snnoimd- 
mg enelosiires weri' levelled wuth the yioimd. 
This event happi'iicd al a Niliaue still called (iod- 
mimilhaiii, which means tlie home oi hamlet of the 
eiielo- lire of the god 

ddie comei^ion of the king was I’nllowi'd h) llial 
ol imiUitiidi's of his suh|eets ; so that l‘anlmin, 
who was alterwai'i's coiiseeraled Aiehhi>liop ol 
^oik, IS said to ha\e hapli/.eil iwoUe lliou^-aud 
eonxci Is 111 one day m tlie inei Swale. Duimg 
the shoit remainder of liis leiyii kidwin eonimued 
lo second the ell’oils ol the aielthisli’op m ad- 
\aii''ii)g the cause ol leligiou among liis suhjeets. 
JE’ing olleied llu' crown of iCasl Anglia, on the 
de<ilh of Ins hi'iiefaelor Redwald, he refused il 
in behalf of Jyorpwald, the son of Jfedwald, 
whom he pc'vsuaded to emhiaet' (dirisiianilv. lie 
now, iiowevc'f, bueeeeded to the seipunne dignity 
of Hrc'lw’ulda, winch he leluiiied lill he lell, 
wiiile yet in llu' vigour of Ins davs, in haltle 
against the leinhle Ih'iida, in ihi' veai hh4. In 
eoiisecpienee of this calaniilous (‘vc'iit the c-ause 
of Christiiuiity in Norllinmherhuid was tniested m 
the midst of its triuni]ths ; and such was the 
geneial aposlaev of the people, that Eaulinus was 
obliged to ahandoi) Ids see, and rctiie into^ Kenl. 
This genera] a])ostacy, however, was couiiteiaeli d 
on the acTcssion nf Oswald. Having spent Ins 
youtii in Iona, towddeh northern sanctuary he had 
re])aired for shelter, tmd having heen taught 
(.’hiisliaiiitv timoiig that primitive eoimnunily ol’ 
Culdees, he iiaturully sent lldtlier for s])irilual 
instruetors to*hia peo]dc* when lie w'as estalilished 
upon the throne, (.airman, a monk, was accord- 
ingly sent from the iiiouastcry of Iona to Norlhum- 
herlund, hut, dislieartened hy the (hnienhus ol Jiis 
oilice, he (puckly returned. While lu' was descanl- 
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iiiij: to tiu' as'-cmblctl chnptcr of liis order ou the 
hurhaious disposiiKnis and Liross iiilellret of the 
Nortlnniihri.iii', and \ iialicaliiiL';, on LliaL scoii'. Ins 
ai)andoninenL of \\\> tusk, a vauce ui Johidvo \\as 
licaM tioin aimif-l llu“ thionu,—“brother, >011 
sis'iii to Inive loi gotten the a|i(istnli(‘ injiiucl.ion, 
that lillln i-hild) rn slioidtl be ted with milk, that 
they nu!;lii ulK I uaids he tilteil lbi t>lionuer foot! ! ” / 
I'Acrv (‘\e \\;e. luined U]t()n the speakei, wlio was 
Aldan, a iiinnk of the oidei ; and he was imiiie- 
<!iuleK aj»|)iiiiile<l to llie inisoon, anil sent, to the 
(■ou?i of O.'.wahl. 'J'he Icarniiiu and pidy of (Ik' 
aidenl (uddei' Vindicated the eiioiee of his hrelliren. 
Ileaddre'Sid linnsidf will) zeal and palaaiee to 
laadaini the ;»pt»-tate Nortlminlniaiis ; and in these 
lahour^ h'- wu•^ well sciamdet! by the kni'i, wlm in- 
ti’ipieli'd his >(inions to the ])eople. Aidan, in 
the \eai ti.'h'), lived Ins sail, and I’uunded a ino- 
na'ter\ npoii the Ideak inland of Lindislanie, 
direeled peih.ip^ in Ins ehoiee liy !(■' lesendilunee 
to hi-^ beloved Iona; and theic Ins rebi’ious eoni- 
inunitv Ihimishi’d foi inoic than two eetitunes, 
until il fell beneath the fury of the Danes. Oswald, 
• llofl 111 5. 


who as well us Aidan lias hcen tionoiired with the 
title of saint, was i-olicilous tor the eoiuersion 
111 I only of Ins own pidple, lint of those of the other 
states of till' lleptarehv; and, liaviny; lepaired to 
th(' conrt of Wessex, to demand the daui^hter of 
Kiny; (bnepils in inarnai’C, he ]nevailed itjaai 
boll) tln“ kina, and the royal bride I i einbraee the 
Christian tailli. Jhninus, a iinssioiiarv, sent tiom 
Rome to the eonil of ^^’essex, was thus enabled to 
])ieaeh suce<‘ssfnl]y to the AVh’St Saxons, and an 
ep'seojial see washmuded at Dorchester, of which 
lie was consi'eraled bishop * 

'Jdie introduction ol thi' y;os)ud into the ])owcilnl 
kinudom of Meieia was tlu' next event by which 
its pnuiiess was distinguished ; and, as m siweial 
jtK'cedin'i; eas('s, it wai' the conseipicnee of a io\id 
inaniayuu Reada, th(‘ son of (heteinhle lb iida, 
in whom the Chiistiaiiitv ot Fnybuid had hitluuti* 
lonnd its deadliest eiienn, solieileil, while Ins 
farinu- was yet alive, the hand of AKditleda, the 
iliinyliler ofpswy, kill,!;- of Northundfcrland ; but 
the pnnec’ss udusi'd to lie nulled to mu unbeiieviny 
Imsband. Tlie piiiiee, in consiajuenee, abpni'd 
• iumI 11, c.e 
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liih idolh, and Lccaine a Christian ; and on his rc- 
luiu to Mi'iciu, he l)idught ■vvitli him ium* niis>ion- 
arie>, who \\(‘re suecc-^lul in converting; many of 
Ins fathei’s suhjects. The as^ed monarch, tiunigh 
h(' nl’uscd to lie himself l)U])tizcd, tolerated the 
lahours of tile (dinstiiin priests ; an<l he even re- 
(joiu'd consistency of conduct in those of liis court 
^^ho ]n-ofcssed the Christian faith.* The small 
Kiiuidom of Susse.K was now the only state of tlie 
Jliptaichv the suhjects of which stdl remained 
idoliiiers; hftl they, too, were converted about tlie 
close of this century, by tlie exertions of WTlfiid, 
l)isho|) of York, wlio found shelter amoni^ the 
Sooth Saxons when diiven from his see, and is 
said to have ol)tamed a g;reat inlluence over them 
by inMruclmg: them, among; otlier things, in tlic 
ail oj lishing. 'I'hus, m h‘ss tlian ninety years 
tiom th(‘ anival of Aui^ustin, Cdnistianity was 
(^tabllslK‘d over the* whole of England. 

'j he conversion ofa g:reat count!y, inhabited by 
(iillen nt tribes, and di\ided into several kingdoms, 
ollcn at war with each otlicr, Avas thus accom- 
jdishci] with a ra|ndily and facilitv resembling 
moie liie miraeiiloub triiiin])hs ol the apostolic age, 
than the ]u\igH‘ss of ('in istianity m after times. 
It IS evident, from the view already given of the 
iioilhciii iiulhology, that it was only lilfed for ])re- 
diiorv savag<“<. Its eleiiHMit was earnage, its 
im-ialilv a code of strife, and its icwvards plunder 

1U‘(1 in.'.’I 


and revenge ; and however, therefore, such a fero¬ 
cious system inight have suited llic Saxons wlien 
tlicy Avere Avont to rush from the gloom of the 
forest into the storms of tlie ocean, it lost much of 
its influence w hen they s-at down quietly in a con- 
(jucred kingdom, to enjoy their s]K)ilB. Nay, the 
Saxons, thus situated, may have be^un to nygard 
(•veil with a jealous eye u religion ttiat might ani¬ 
mate, in turn, a more adventurous ^leople than 
themselves to land iqion their sliorcs, and b(*rcave 
them of the fruits of their victories. All tin* local 
uttaclunents also wlncli endear a national faith to a 
]>cople Avcrc completely broken, wlicn the roving 
Saxons became stntionary cultivators of the soil. 
The sanguinary sacrifua's, tlie wild rites, and turlwi- 
lont festivals of tin* system of Odm, could only 
flourish m their native north, and amidst its hurri¬ 
canes and. storms, and must liavc drooped, when 
trans]>lanl{Ml into the ‘‘ gay greenwood” and tran¬ 
quil atinnspluTc of iMiglaiid. While tlie con¬ 
querors of Hiitaiii Aveie thus loosely lield liy a 
religion unsuitable to their new condition, »and 
w'hose chief attractions were left hclnnd, the Chris¬ 
tian faith was brought to their shoies. Their 
])eeuliar Avants, and the gimcral eircumstances of 
the time, were (‘ipially iavourahle to its aeeiqit- 
ancc. It was litted for the settled occupants of a 
land, because it was a religion of love, and peace, 
andouh'r; and it was the established faith ol’that 
civilized world around them in an Inch it was now 
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iH‘C(-sary for Uh'Iii I<» lifCumc iialiuali/cd. 

JidiiiiliiiiL!., lltrii'liar, (In- |)iclv ami mikhtiIv »'! liic 
fir'3 i.)\al (•nii\('!l> til ilu‘ l!('p(ai<’lt\, \M' may >li}l 
111 ' .incliinai 1(1 ('(>ii|ta1ui‘c that l!n‘\ wen- m i-oiiic 
(It'Uirc alM» laMMiiat'K da'^o^rd l"\\auU liirmw 
r.iitli ii\ llir.i (■<ni\t'ta)ii ot iIk' a 1\a.il.tat,"^ idm 
wmdd di ij\( Jiom Ms a<lt)pl i.m, in Im w; m diii'^ iIk 
(• i\ i!i/a! hui (if tlicir kniL'diini'^, a d tlicil fn 

i.ilif lilt' fui^ Iv 'T I'KiitijH' 

j’liiilna, lli(' iiinimU'lnl Clnmliauii' ml ' 
l,ind well’ i.ti! a Imndlul nf t.l>,-;'ui a a<!vi'ii|iiu'i s 
'riu". (Mint' finni iviiiiif, >1il! a inmiiU iannc, and 
U'^aidi'd a'- ijic in('tit)|h)li> nf .dl tha', mtclU'c- 
liial and \cmn<d)li'*f and liicN came rci'nmiiu'iidcd 
!)V kiiimmind |n(,dat(‘?.. ’’I'licn aiiiv'al -was, ilurc- 
Inic, a m'cal nalmnal (■]n!ia'M\. 'rinm hiL.dd\ 
accrcdilcd, llm Jvnnan ('ccla i.i'-lics wviv ('I'rtain, 
rinl ()iil\ nf a salt' ; I'cci'i mn, lail also nl a palicnl 
licaiiim '’i’ln'il [n'Mi'ijiai la-'k wliicli inmaim'd, 
llirjt idle, anil Itii \\ inch tlu'v wcic well (|uaiili(.'d, 
w.d- Id show till' su|)nrinri1y nl knowIndL’a (»\in 
junnianen, .uid nf a Inin inlmitin n\(‘i nm' llnit was 
l'aU(\ It was tln'U llnit llimr int!('|ndiiv, ihnii 
lt'll\ amlnlinn, and ]n'is\iaMvn pnwnm, ciaidniind 
with |iinilv nf cliaranUn' and inli'anais /nal, i;a\n 
ihnni (hnir dm* snpnrinnt), ami jn'ndncnvl llin 
naiinal insults 

The niis''innaM(‘s W’im'Iv adilK'-snil ihnlmnh 
III ihn III-I I list alien, Inthi' kitm' id' llin Hnptainhv ; 
and 1 hoc Inn niu ri'aildv cinln .innd a i clmmn soal- 
1 1 a( i i \ n as Chi i.'li.niil \ , and snad \ aiilaiii'oiis Ini ihnn 
political cnemus!aliens, (heir suh)(‘c1s w (‘in nalni all\ 
nayni i.t I'mIIow ih(‘ n\am|»ln. Kanh rn\al nmnnit 
w.m nainml Idsncuivthn (‘mivnrsion nl his alhi's, 
and licijia'iillv ancntn|dislind, h\ afiinnilK \is!!,ni 
a pcliiical ctnixnnlit'ii, ilin I’nliytmiis nlianun <3 a 
wlii)]n kiii^dnin. li lias nflnn Imnn nhsni \ nd, 1 lial 
whnit'Vni the (’hii‘'Iian taith has nntnind, it has 
hmiid iK imi>i /nalniis advocates auiniiLj the tninale 
sc\, !-» whnin in pailinular it iccoiniiinnds it.a'll, 
nut nnlv hv it'' intiiiisic c\c(‘llcncn, hut hy tiu' 
c<|nahiv to which it raist's them with llu' nihnr sex. 
'’I’lii" was reniaikahlv ('xcmiililinil aiimm,' ihn Aneln- 
Saxmis. T'hn w'oinnii linm, pnssnssiiiL: an intliicncn 
in siM'ictv iinknnwn In the innsl i(“llnnd inilmnsot 
aii!ii|iii1v, wnin niialiind pnwerfulh l<> ])ininn1e tlu- 
('Mniismii of the raitli; and while the pnnness''s 
ii'lma'd In cspniisn idnlatrniis kinir', unless tlu'y 
eniisvmli'd tn he hapti/nd, we can well iinauinn that, 
in nuiuhntinss iiistaiicns, ainniiii pnisniisof iidtimi 
!auk*U«n “ uiiludicvinii:: hushand was cniweitid hy 
the hnlinviyu, wile” N’oi was tIu' inliueiicn of 
the Sa\nn I'nmitlns inijiaiind hy th(' adnplmii of 
Christiipiity. A prinK"'s ininht presidi' ovni a 
iiiimtinu^ (if nnelesiastics, and legislate for the ^n- 
veininnnt oi the clininh ; and miij:lit lake prece¬ 
dence in rank nl all the as'-einhled jireshvlers, as 
was ihe case in the cniiucil nf Becaniadd, nnn\nked^ 
in the vear 0(kl. 

A variety (d‘ powerful causes w<'re thus cnin- 
hnied 111 hehalf of (dinstianity, and their elleel w as 
evhilnled in its i.ipid and cordial adoptinn. It is 
alsnwnrllu of icni.ii Iv, that ail was aecuinplished 


[IJOOR II. 

W'lllamt vinh'iiee on eitlur side. No ei*ii\erl se.'ins 
tn h,i\e hi'cn einiipelh'd ; im prt'aeher was ie([init d 
In se,d hi;s 1 e -tiiiinii\ h\ iiiarl) idniii. Tlu' lei vent 
pi'nscKlisinn /eiil nf inissinii.tries and kin^s was 
iml h\ the spontaneous asu'l.I nl the people, and 
the eonvi‘!siniM>t the land w.:s aeednipl;shed with 
a ncaeefidiKss tn which it would he dilheidl to lind 
a p.nallel 

^Viun Cin isl niuil \ thus heeaine the leliL'ioii <d' 
Sa\oii Hill.nil, its inde johalntanls wc'ie piep.ii'cd 
I'oi the findui hli.‘snnes ot leainnm .iiii| e)\ili/,i 
I;o:;, and ihe.-e wi'ie now inliothieed in the ti.iin oi 
'I'heodoi (', A1 ehh)shop ol Cantei hui v, w ho w ,i i oii- 
st'craled to the piiin.iev hv Pope \ Italian in ho'-' 
Jake St Paul, he was a native of d'aisim in (’dieia, 
and eiuineiil hn Ins i'\tensi\e leainin^. 'riioimh 
alteadv si\t\-s|\ M'lUs old, vet such was the e lie lev 
of Ills I'liaiactei, lliat a life oi useiulness \wis s|dl 
(‘\peel(‘d I’iDin Inin ; and iht'se hopes weie not de - 
appniiilcd, 1 oi he Liovenied the Km;lish ehiinh loi 
1 W('nl\ -tw’o veal s. iC* hi on n lit with him 'i \ aluai>h' 
liliiapv ol Halm and (hec'k mithois, amon” which 
wi'ie the woiks of Home!, and ('slahhshed selmnls 
ot leal niim In w Inch lh<' ch'fViV and hoi v ie)Mii((i 
Tlu* eniiseipinnee was, acenidni” to Hc'ie, lhal '•".1,1 
allei this ipanv Hiielish piiest s w ere as enov ei s-int 
with the Halm and(ire('k lanyiiam's aswilhlln'H 
nat ive loimm'.* 

Se;ne(d\, hnwiwer, was the national f.nlh thus 
settled, w hen eontioVi'iMCs amse in lie lio-om ol 
the mhin! ehiiieh oji eeitani points ol ((Meniniii,d 
ptaclice, the liivialilv ol which, oi eniiisc, dc! 
not pie\ent them from heinii auit'iled with 
iniieh heal and ol)s|inaey d llu'v had ni\>»l\ed 
the most essential pimeiplcs ol’ iiioiahlv ot leh- 
liinii. Olio ot’ till' siilijnels of dispuk' w.is (Im 
saiiK' diHerene(' as lotlu' modi' ol c'ompulniL:. I'hi'iet 
lhal had alteadv pieventcd ih" umnii ol tlm Hnuleli 
at.d Wh'lsli ehurehcs; it now ni like maniM'i 
llneatened to divnh'l.lii' two kniydonis dj Meiei 1 
and Noi ihiiniherhmd, whu'h, as abeady lelaled, 
hail heeii eonverlt'd hv Scottish missioiiai ies, horn 
ihi'othei stale:-, of lIu' I le])laielp\, winch h.id le- 
eeived their iiislnietors liom Rome and JAame. 
To (Ins was added the diU’ereiKH' helvveeii tin' 
Rniiusli and SeolliHi ehurehcs, upon Ihe fonii o! 
the eei'lesi'istleal lonsuri'. Wink* the pi u'sls ol tlu' 
forim'i' wore the hair round llui ti'inplcs in miilalion 
of a Clown of Ihonis, they wiu'c hi)ri’(»r-stnu'k at the 
laltei, who, aei'oidiim to tlu' eirstom ol’ the lAisli'iir 
('liiirch, shaved it I’roin tludr foreheads into (li'‘ 
foim of a ('r('seent, for which they wi'ie reproaclu'd 
With hi'aniiu; the enihlem of Simon Mamis.t A 
Council had lieeii suiniaonod wilh the, view of m- 
commodaliii!; these, dn^-cjisiuiis hy Oswv, kinu <d’ 
Korthumla'iland, in the year Gh-l; hut tlu- onl) 
lesultof this attempt was to incriaise the animosity 
of th(' two factions, the clergy of the Scottish ]»cr- 
suasion, in fact, retiring from the asseiuhlv in dis- 

• !!.•(]. IV 2. * 

•t Tln'iHl.iir wl^-n lie W!is c.illc(t to tlic [Uiinac\, > 1 ‘Tc’ llic 

I'.isti'iM toiiniii*, u.iv to w.iit tom iiioiii]|.4, ili.it liiH li.iii 

c'l"" MO as to l>i- hh.iwii aecoi'tum to lli<‘ oillio(io.\ l.isliion. 
last IS 1. 
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L'list.* 'Till.- zral juul pnidcHCO of 'J lioodorc, liow- 
IniHUjihcd dvcj IIk'sc ililliciltics. Up 
M siifd the several (Ihii'-Ik's thri)vii;]i(>ut J'ja;laiKl, 
and so pil'cctiiallv (“in])lov{'d amliorilv and concilia- 
(lon. llial at a council called al lli'itloid, in the 
\i'.n ()7d, t.lic bishops ^(‘ncrally consciilcd 1 o the 
canons ^\liich lu' had hioimhl with Inin I’loin Ivoinc, 
h\ which a coinph'lc a^rcclncnt in lailh and wor¬ 
ship was cstuhlishcil j- 

'I'licodinc now addicssial himself with viytair to 
llif \indication of his authorilv as ]»i iinate of all 
i'aiuland, a ])U'-(‘minence with which he conlcndeil 
ihc Ai’chhislu'p of ('antiThui A had In’cn invested h\ 

I’o|:e («u-t:or\, and in rii^lit of which h(‘ claimed lor 
hiinsell scaicelv less than a ]»ajial snpiemacA o\('r 
lh(' Ihili^h rinneh. In the piosecution of this 
oh)i ii h(‘ was involved in a lonjj; eonti^t with Wil- 
liahltic Ijishop of ^'oll<, who'^c e\t(‘nsi\e diocese 
hr \>ed)i'd to divide, on the pretext that it was 
t latae loi liie sn])erinlend('nce of one man Jhit 
Uilliid was tiitl a chaiaeter to siihinil lamelv to 
such a sli etcii ol’ powei. A ppealin^' firm thi' Audi- 
hiOinp 1(1 ihe l’(tp(\ he si'l oil’ ior Ihnne, wlau'e he 
wa- L’ia(ious]\ leceived, and h<“ mioIi ohlamed a 
dreiee rc'cmdinu tli(‘ pailiti(>n of liis hisliopnc. 
i'lion'di lh(‘ pa])a! mand.itewas s(» hllle leuaidcd 
dial Kme l-'eiiid, onWilhnrs letiiin, T'ommillc’d 
him (o jiinon, \(‘l this precedent was alieiwaids 
Irlln u'd In, rcelesnolical apjieals to Ivome, which 
tri nnn, Ie<h as m olhci cmmlnes, m tlie nniveisal 
niary oi the l*ope Oiii limils do not pminit 
0 I" hai e ihe sinrnlar caieer of Wilfiid, so hill of 
Mr;'' iiinh ;, or to (h'liiiv'ale Ins charactei that 
. i'l .in nllv condaned so inaiiv inconsnteucies. With 
ii • hanL'h.iUess in powei, and his vi'stless amhition, 
hr onii'd, in ihe iioiir of adviusitv, tlu' meekness 
and '•''ll-driiial oi an ajioslle. Ueinr- shi]>wrecked 
"11 in'- vuvaee to lh»me upon the short's of I'nes- 
iand, Ill' emhiaccd the oppoilunitv of pit'achint; the 
indi to t!i(' haihaious nativt's ; and when diivt'ii 
mto Sm^ex hv the resentment of Euhid, he tliere 
a’ 1, as ali'cadv nolieid, turned Ins ill-fortune to an 
oi-easion of usefulness, and, eni;arin" with leadv 
/.<'al in a lu'w work ol‘ conversion, succeeded in 
■a.nina ovci' to (’hristianitv the bbt ilistnct in 
iM.^land in which tlu' ancient sipx'rslitioii sun ivi'd. 

In ihe mean lime,d'lu'odore heiiir deliver'd from 
the juisinei' of so formidahle an advtrsarv, was 
uaihled to pioei'ed wilh his division td' the hnoer 
'hoi-esrs. 'I'lial oi' ^Mi'rcia, m particular, wliieh 
had till now emliiaeed the whoh' of the stale 
M> called, was ilividcd i)V Kini> Etliclrcd, at his 
mstiealioji, into the four dioceses of l.icldicld, 
A\’oiv!'st(‘r, llircford, and Glicshr. Many other 
J'efornis wi'vc also ]»rose(‘Ute^] hv llu' encveetic Pri* 
male. II(' eneourai!:<’d the wealthv tit hndd ]iarish 
ehnreh('s, hy eonfetTing upitn lluin and (heir heirs 
(he light of ])atronage. 'Idle saeied cilifiees, till 
imw for tlie most ]tarl of tiinlier, hegan to give 
plae(‘ (it largi'V and move dnvahle structures of^ 
•^loiie; the lH'autii'ul ehautiiig, hilheitii eouhiu'd to 

• l'c‘>i 1 1 n' Icni'lliciK'il discussion nt tins couiiliI, sre ltc'l<' i;i. t'u. 
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(lie cathedrals, was introduced into llie ehmeiu's 
generalK ; and the ]iriesls who had heen accus¬ 
tomed, Ill the disehaige of their oHirc, to wander 
iiitm place to place', had lixed slalions assigneil lo 
them, d'hey and llu' elnnehes harl as vet l»'en 
maintained sohlv hv the Vitlimlar) eonluhulioiiv i,i 
thi' people; hut, he<‘ause this was a pu'caiioiis 
1 ^source when the* e'xeilemeut of no\I'l'A' had ee'ased, 
Tlic'cidon* provided for the ii'gidar supitort ol k'Ii- 
gion, hv jtK'Vailmg U]ion tla* kings of the <ldl'en'Ut 
state s ti) im])i)sc a sja'cial tax upon their subjects ioi 
that puipose', under the nami'ot kii k-se-ol. ^ H\ these* 
and similar inetisiire's, all England, hiug hehae (he 
seveial kmgdeims we're* umti-el under one sove'ieign, 
was reeiuCeel to a state* of re'hgious uniionmiv, and 
composed a single spiritual eni]iiie. Allei living 
(o witness maiiv of the henelits ed' his important 
lahiairs, (his ilinstrioiis Piimate* elu'il in hhO, ailei 
a well-speii( and ae'live' life ot lu'arlv ninety U'ais. 

The* aii’e' e»l the' Ciujslian ehuieh in Eiiehimt (hat 
imme'dtalelV suecee-ded ils e'slahhshmeiit was ilis- 
Imguishi'd liy 1 ho de'ciine <if true relmmu, and the 
1 ajiiel me'U'asi' hot h of w in'lelly-nnndedne'ss ainongMie 
e'h'rvv, ajid oi* (aiiatieisin aial snpi i -1 ilion among the 

l'’rom the' Inimhle eoiidil ion ot a de'iie nelenee' 
uptm the' alms o( the laitlifnl, tlie' eluirch now 
louii'l itself m the' ])ossession of levemu's whn'h 
enithh'd its he hops lo vie m pomp and Inxtii'v wilh 
ihe- cluel’nol)il il \, and eve'ii e'onfeireil no small eoii- 
siiU'ialioii noon inanv of its mfe-iior minisli'ts, |( 
I.- ge'iiera!l\ lu'hl that tithes weue (iisl impuse'ei 
upon tlie' Ali-ieiaiis in the talle'i' ])ai( of the eiehth 
e'e'ii(ii]\ hv tiu'ir kina Olla, and that the tax was 
extemiled oven all Eiiglaud h\ Ring Etheiwull, m 
So.-). Pul the s\d>jeet of this assnnu'il eloualum 
of Elhelwidf to the eliureli is involved J]i meal, 
ohseunlv.'j- All that is eertiiin is, lliat m alie'v 
age's the e'lej'u'V were mufoim'Tv wont to refer lo Ins 
e'hailer as ihe' founelalion of their e'laini. d'he 
tithes of all England, liowe've'r, at this earh pe'Vioel, 
if siie'li a general lax then e\i?te*il, would not liave 
hern sutlir'ant of tluiiiselves lo weiuh down the 
ehure'h hv too gieat a hurd(*n eif ’wealth. A gnait 
jMiilioii of llu' soil was sldl Ciiniposeel eil waste oi 
forest land; and iIh* tillies apjie'ar t<' have' heen 
ehargeel will) t^he' rc'pair of cliurehe’s, llu' expe'iise's 
of worshi]>, aiul the- lelie-f of the jxior, as we ll as 
w'illi the inamte'nanee' of the e'leii’y, It was fioin 
llu* lavish hi'iie'voh'uee of individuals that the' 
e'hureh jiriiieipallv ele'iived ils huge levcmies. 
Kii igs, under the' inliueiiec ed’ ])ietv nr rcnun'se, 
Were eaecr tii ]!i)ur llu'n we'allh into the eevle'- 
siasl leal Ire'asm \, lo^hi ihe the favour ed' Ijeaveu, or 
avert Its indignation; aiiel we'althv thanes we'ro 
in like* immiu'r wont lo ('Xjuate' their sms, tis the v 
we ie* taught they might do, by feamdmg a elmreh 
or endowing a monnsterv. Among othe'i eome'- 
epieimes of thgse lueire ample' resonre'cs, we* iinel 
rtuit (lie walls of the ehurehes he'eanm eove-ie-d w iih 
feive'ign paintings an<l tape'strv ; that the' altars and 
saereal ve-ssels were- t’ormed of tlu* pree'ious metals, 

* 1U‘(1 >■ .cl Ig'licif 

) Sec '('i!i luu 'ji .\ii;^l<i S.ivuu 1. 47a— i - 1 . 
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and siinrVled witli goms; ^^lule the vestments of 
the pinests were of I lie most splendid description. 
Other nmeh mure himentnhle ell'ecls followed. 
Jndolcnec and sensuahty took the jdaee of religion 
and learning among all orders of the eleigv. The 
monusteries m ]iailienhir, founded at first as abodes 
of iiiely and letters, iiiul refuges for the desolate 
and the penheiil, soon hecanie the haunts of nil i- 
ness and superstition. Many of the nunneries 
were mere receptaeles of prolligaey, in which the 
roving dehuiiehee was sure of a weleonie.* In tlie 
year 1 IT the Connell of (doveshoe famd it neces¬ 
sary to order that the monasteries should not he 
tinned into |ilaees of amusement for harpers and 
htiiroons ; and that hivnien should not he admitted 
witliin their walls too fnely, lest thev might he 
scandalised at the oll'cnees they should discover 
theie.f Most of the monasteries in England, too, 
were douhlc houses,* in wdiieh lesided eommu- 
nilies of men and wnnien ; and the natural eon.se- 
(pienees often fillowed this perilous ju.xtaposition 
of the sexes, living in the midst of jilentv and 
idleness. These estiiMishments also eontiniied to 
ninlliply with a rapidity that was yiortentons, not 
only from the lendenev of the idle anil deyiraved to 
emhraee such a life, of indiilgenee, hut from the 
doctrine, current at the end of the seventh century, 
that the assumption of the monastie hahit absolved, 
from all previous sin. Bede, who saw and la¬ 
mented this growing evil, raised a warning voice, 
hilt in vain, against it; and expressed his fears 
that, from the increase of the monks, soldiers would 
at last he wanting to repel the invasion of an enemy § 
Many nobles, desirous of an miiiiterni]ited hf of 
sensuality, pretended to devote their wealth to the 
service of Heaven, and obtained the royal sanction 
for founding a religious house; hut in their now 
ehaiaeter of abbots, they gathered round them a 
hrolhei hood of dissolute monks, with whom they 
lived in the commission of every vice ; while their 
wives, following the cxamide, established nunne¬ 
ries njion a similar principle, and idled them with 
the most depraved of their sex.| To these evils 
was added the bitterness of religions contention. 
Men, thus pamjicrod, eonld searecly he exported 
to live in a state ofimitnul harmony'; and fierce 
dissensiona were constantly raging between the 
monks, or regulars, us they called themselves, and 
the seculars, or unmonastie elergv, about their re¬ 
spective duties, piivileges, and honours. 

It was natural enough that the grossest sniterslitioti 
shovfld accompany and interniiiigle with all tliis gross 
protliguey. '.So many Saxon kings accordingly ahau- 
doned their crowns, and retired into monasteries, 
that the’prnctice heeume a proverbial distinction of 
their race while other persons of rank, nau¬ 
seated with indulgence, or horror-struck with re¬ 
ligious dread, often also forsook the norldof which 

• Hcd. (Id r(‘modio peccatorum. Concilia, i. 8'.) 

r Willvin't’s Concilia, i. 97. 

t l.iii|,Mr(rs Anluimi los ol tlic Anglo-Saxon (^liiircb, p. 120. 

5 Hcd. KjiLsf. a«l Egbert. 

if Alnuii, Kpistolnc l.mgird’jj Saxon Antlquiiica, .p. 133. 
lluutingil, p. 337. 
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they were weary, and took refuge in cells oi her¬ 
mitages. The yienimces by whirh tliey eiideie 
voured either to ex])iate their crimes or attain to 
the honours of sainlshi)i, emblazoned though they 
are in chronicles, and canonised in calendars, can 
only excite eoiitcmpl or disgust, whether they 
ascend to the c.xtraviiganee ol St. (Iiirthlake, who 
endeavoured to fast foity davs iiflei the lashioii ol 
Elias,* or sink to the low standard of those noble 
ladies wlio thought that heaven was to he won by 
the spiritual piirilv of miwiished linen, lii addi¬ 
tion to the feeling of remorse by which such expi¬ 
ations were iiiBpiied, a prof igate state of soeicly 
will nHi!ti|dy religious ohservaiiees as a cheap siih- 
slitnle foi the practice of holiness and virtue ; and 
men will readily fast, and make joiiriievs, and give 
alms, in yirefereiiec to the greater saeriliee of 
amendment of life. We need not, therefore, won¬ 
der to fnd Saxon yiilgrims thronging to the eoiili- 
nent and to Rome, who do not seem to have eoiisi- 
dered a little eoncrahand trafie, when op]iuitiiiiily 
oflered, as dclraeliiig from the meiils of their 
religious tour; vvhile ladies of rank, who niider- 
took the same joiiniev, fieqiiently jiaited with 
whatever virtue they iiossessed by the way.t 

While such was the state of the 1‘higlish ehmeh, 
the invasions of the Danes eonimeneed at the e nd 
of the eighth eentmy,and were eoulinued in a siie- 
eession of iiumdalioiis, cueli more teiiihle than 
the yireeediiig. These siioilers ol the north, devoted 
to their ancient ivlolatrv, niituiallv ahhoned the 
Christianity of the Saxons, coirniited thinigh it 
was, as a religion of huimmily and order; and as 
the treasures (if tlie. land, iit the first ahiiin, were 
deposited ni the sacred edifices, which vveie fondly 
believed to he safe from the inirnsioii nven iilTlie 
most daring, the tempest of the Danish warlare 
was ehielly directed against the ehnn hes and mo¬ 
nasteries. Those miracles lately so yilenlifni, and 
so powerful to deceive, wc're imiiolent now to break 
or turn hack the sword of the invader. The jincst 
was massacred at the altar; the monk perished in 
his cell; the nuns were viohiled ; and the eonrse 
of the Northmen might he Iraeed by the ashes of 
sacred edifices, that had been pillaged and con¬ 
sumed. The effects of these (levastations upon 
both ridigion and learning may he read in the 
mournful complaint of Alfred. At his accession, 
he tells ns, in the interesting ]irefaee to his trans¬ 
lation of I’opc Gregory’s tract on the Duties of 
Easlors he eonld find very few priests north of 
the Ilumher, who were able to tnmshilc the liitin 
service into the vulgar tongue ; and south of the 
Thames, not one. 

'V After the land had Itegnn to recover from the 
immediate effects of this visitation, and the chureh 
had resumed its w'onted position, the celebrated 
Dunstan ayiyicnrcd. He was born in Wessex, about 
the year 925. Although he was of noble birth, and 
remotely related to the royal family, as well as 
connected with the church through two uncles, one 

• Klon-s Sanclonim in Vil. (Jiirlb. p. 347- 

I Spfliii.ia’a Concilm, i. p, 237. 
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(if wlioin was jiTimiitc, and the other bisho]) of 
AV iiiclic.ster, these sii;;ual ailvuiitiiges were not 
(k'Ciiied eiioiii^Ii for the future asjiiraiit to elcriciil 
supremacy, wjtlumtthe corroboration of a miracle. 
Ills career was, therefore, indicated before he 
was born. AVIiile his mother Cynedrilh aUended 
divine service, in the ehnreh, at the festival of 
('iniilleinass, the lifilits which the wnishippeis car¬ 
ried were snildciily extiiignishcd, and a suiieriiiitnral 
darkness involved the w hole building. But in the 
1111 ( 1-1 of the coii-teriiation which such a portent ex¬ 
cited, her caudle was rekindled by fire which 
scenieil to descend from heaven. Ofconise, the 
interpretation was easy, and all were thus tanirht 
wliat a 1 milt would ]iroceed from her, to illniiiinate 
the church and kiiiodoin.*' While a hov, he was 
also honoured by divine inaiilfestalioiis. The 
church of Glastonbury, still bumble in its dinien- 
SIOI 1 -, needed onlargeinciit, and Kinaht it at the 
hands ot’ the cnihryo saint; for this ]inr]iose, a 
venerable man appeared to him in a vision, led 
him ovci the bnildiiyo, explained the scale on which 
It was to be eiilaraed, and stamped the wh.ilc jihni 
so indelibly upon his mind, that he could not foi- 
yct it.' Ills early studies having been pursued 
with an iiiteiisily that soon exhaustcii his feeble 
coiistiliition, a fever ensued, and, iiiider the deli- 
iiiiio It jiiodnccd, he escaped from Ins bed dniiii"; 
the iiipht, and hurried to the cIiiikIi. Haviiio 
foniid the doors locked, he sealed the walls hy the 
help of a ladder, reached a scaffoldiipo—the bnild- 
iiie heina under rejiair—and safely descended into 
(hi- body ol'the chnieh, where he. was found aslee|i 
III \t moriiino. Ills fortiniate escape fioin the 
daiiL'Cr of an atteni|it upon which no sane jieison 
would have ventuied,a)i]ieared toothers,and peihaps 
to hiiiisidf, as nothiiip; less than iiiiiaeulons; and 
his restori'd health, whiidi the (‘Xeiteim nt iiiiaht 
have |irodneed, yiue eoniiteiiiinee to the siipjiosi- 
tion. 'Pile slorv was, theiefoie, ain|ililied and em¬ 
bellished III the spiiit of the aye. It was an anyid 
that liad visited his couch by iiiylit, and suddenly 
lestored him to health. An inipnlsc ol'holv yiali- 
lude had linrried him to clinrch, that he iiiiylit re- 
tniii thanks to heaven for the miracle ; but liere, it 
was added, his adversary, the devil, accompanied 
by his doys, had o]iposed his jiiilh, and endea¬ 
voured to drive him back ; however, the iiitrejiid 
youth, with jiious ejaeulutioiis and a stafl', routed 
the fiend and his formidable hell-hoinids, when 
aiiyels came to his aid, and wafted him into the 
clinrch in safety. 

Thus heralded in liis career, Diiiistaii was care¬ 
ful to omit no efforts on his own part that niiglit 
aid his elaiina to the character he iiroposed to 
assume; and therefore he aeconipilishcd himself 
in all the learning that might give him an in¬ 
fluence in society. He was an c.xccllcnt composer 
in music ; he played skilfully upon varinns instru¬ 
ments ; wt«B a painter, a w'orker in design, mid a 
calligrapher; a jeweller and a Uaeksmitli. After 

• Jiiacrniis do Vit. R. n.msl in Anglia Such, li. r. SOi ot tiuj- 
mer lu Vit. Duust., ibid,, ii. 213. 


lie had taken t]ic deriejil Imhll, he was introduced 
l)y lus uncle’ Adeliii, tlie priiniite, to kin<^‘Alliol- 
stane, wlio seems to liavc l)cen (h‘li^hl(‘(l his 
inusie.’' Ihit J)anst}m’s characN'r lor sanjttliijf^ 
al^c^ted ihoiiL^li it liad licon, A\a>. i-lill iin|)eikTi 
To his other ondowmoiils, he liad added a i'.nnih- 
arily with tlu* lie:ithcn soinr'-ol the a|K’ientSaxons; 
ftn<l this ar(|Ui?ition a\:is cousitUri'd many as not 
a hull* uniirofessional and prolaue. /Vmiracle ihai 
would liave canom/a'd him in the ( liuslrr, ahinisl. 
hrou<;ht aliouL his ruin in the couit. Tpon gIig 
occasion, when lie liad hiin^ his harp \ipoii llu* 
wall, It was lieard to utter, of it-'idf, liu- woids and 
tuu(‘of an anliiem. Whother this cfl'act was [uo 
duecd hy ventnluipiism on the pail of Duuslan, oi 
an e.xeited imagination in the lieaiei, or wluiher 
the harp xvas one of tliose called yEohaii, of whuh 
the eiicumstaiice lias ohiaiued I'or lum, with some, 
the cK'dil of being tlie inventor, it is iinpossilile lo 
coujiaMure; hut it’ he here actually attempted a 
miraele, the occasion was ill chosen, and tin* ell’ect 
nnforlunale. The courtiers, wlio envied Inn.* the 
f.ivonr of tlie king, loudly (U'uounced him as a 
dealer in soiCiT}, and proeuied liis ( xpulsion from 
the court; and, not eeiiUmti'd with tins vielm\, 
they pursued liiiii, lioiind him liand and foot, 
trampled upon him, and tlui w lum into a luai^h, 
wheir tliev left liim to pensli. He eseajied, how¬ 
ever, fjom tliis imminent ])eiil, and sought teliiee 
With Ins uncle, the iiisliop of 'Whncheslcr. 

A new' scene now iipens in tlic life of tins ('Mra- 
ordinaiy jierson. Contiguous to tin; cliuich oi’ 
(ilaslonhiir) lie. elected a cidl, (ive feet in ieiiytli 
hy hvo in hreadlli, the tlooj of wliieh was sunk 
beneath tlu* siiifaee, wliile the roof, on tlu' oiil.-ide, 
was only hroasl ]ngh,so that he could stand upiight 
in it, thongli unable to li^ at lull limyth d'his 
slvang(‘ sf'ini/t-li / c was at once his hi'd-idminhei, 
his oratoiv, and Ins workshop ; and it was heu' 
that one of liis most celebrated emnhals will) tla* 
prince of <laikiu'ss took place. One evening, while 
the saint was cmploved at lii» foige, the devil 
tliriist his head in at the window, and heyan 
to tempt him vvilh some immoial projiositions 
Duustan ]nitienlly endured the annovance until Ins 
tongs were red-hot in the hie, when, snatching 
tlicm suddenly up, lie sci/.cd willi them the uosi' of 
the foul fund, who Indlnwed in agony till tlie 
neighhonrhood resounded vvilli his clamour. Sncli 
were the gross idias at this tune entertained of the 
luUuie and agency of sjmits. In tins and many 
similar Icgeufls Satan appears merely i?s the clown 
in the pantomime, Imd gimeiallv to be outwitted and 
hadled.J By all this mollification J)uiis4an gra¬ 
dually repaired the error or nnsluilunc into which 
he had fallen, liis character for sanctity hccanu' 

* “ lU'rnm cum amis') \ nicoa <loniimini Mt-.-ul.iiihiis 

'ciiris filU^'iituin jis.UleUat m l\ iii jiaiio c in <'\ llm i .i,” X c (l->ln 

+ So Onboi’iiP, > lui biiil‘.fcii the Cfll, is lu tfiiii it, 

describin'; lU ilinioii.'ionA, 

J hi tiie Hill rati\c of Doimtan's ibr civ uf'‘.itnii. al lu- dc- 

jiarluu’, « .13, “ U <|m<l feeil c.ih i».lc ' U (jiiul (ocit ciih hm i'-Ic ' ” 
An^rlia Siicra, ii. irj. In .uiotbci cuiillict the s-.uiit blimk Uic iic\il 
so berccly amIIi 1u 9 |iusloral eliill il ItoKo in three jm-cis. 

Ibid. I). 105. 
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iiiun? iiiuP tliuii ovov; mul EllicUU'ilii, a iinlik' 
ladv wliii iiri’ni>iril a itH iicai h[> inadc linn, 

III. Iii'r ilcalh, lii'i yiiln CM'i'ulDl' lie (ll^ll ilininl 
till' yiarMiiial ainoina llu' jumr, and iifslnwnd 

the liiiidh iijmii tin- clniiidi nf (ila^li)nlniiy, cuilnn- 


[iJooK n. 

ill" that otalilislimoiit at llie tamo tinio \\ith tlio 
wliolr, Ilf Ills (inn |iatiiiiKitiv, Mliicli had liiloly 
I’allini til linn. 11 is ainliitinn, iiidocd, luiwovcr iti- 
iiidiiiaU'and u'ckh'ss, AMIS ccrtanilv nf too liillv a 
oliaiaclrr tii slmni In hii'iative cnilbldciutions. 



I'ahmiiid liiiMim imw sncccrdcd In llio tlirnno, 
j)uil''lan AMIS ri'callod In onnil ; lail, in sjnli' nf ins 
roccnl ('X|i!nits and ]i(‘naiiC('s, lie was tidl n|i|ins('d 
hv the conilli'ls, w 111! |iinlial)l\ saw Ins iiiiihitinn, 
and dtoadi'd Ins laicnis. Their iiilii"iu's a"ani 
pinenied Ins disniissinn, hut nm‘e iiinu' he xvas 
leealled tlirniiyh the nii|inrliine niUnd’ereiiee nf a 
iniiaele ; and tlic kni" lint niilv iniide him Ahhnt nf 
(Jlaslnnhurv, Imf "I'eallv increased the privileees 
nf that mnnast(uv. Edri'd, the sueeessnr of 
Kdimnid, t«linwed him ei|nal favnitr, and wiiuld 
liave made Inni liislinji nf (tiedi'inn; hut Diiiistan, 
who scci.is In Idive eniiteiiiplated a still higher ele¬ 
vation, refused the nifer. 'I’he follnw in" dav he 
declared that St I’eler, St. I’aiil, and St. .Tiidrew 
had visited him in tlie night in a vision; and that 
the last, havui" severely (diastised him with a rod, 
for rejeetni" their apostolic society, cnminaiided 
him never to refuse such an oiler again, or cron 
the pumitry, should it lie olfeied hnn ; assuring 
Iniii, withal, that he, should one, day travel to 
Home. 


It is prnhahle that Duiisliiii’s ultiinale aim all 
tins whih' was to ell'eel what he deemed a relornia- 
lioii of the (dimell, and that, aeeordnig to the 
lunraldy of the times, he justilie.d to hnns(df the 
means to which he re.-oited hy the im]iortaiicc nf 
the olijeet he had in view. T'lic ec(desmstieal re- 
fnrmatinii In which his ell'nris were directed was 
such as might have heen exiiec.ted from his cha¬ 
racter. A fierce eharnpioii (iir the fancied holiness 
of celihacy, he determined to rediiee the <dcrgy 
under the monastic yoke ; mid, as diiriiig the late 
]i()hliral trouhles many both of the secular and the 
regular priests had married when they wicrc driven 
from their lioiiies, lie iiikisted that those wdio had 
so acted should put away both their wives niid 
families. Those clergy also who dwell with their 
respective bishops weie rctpiircd to becnino the 
iiiniiite.s of a monastery. In these views he was 
liipipy in having for his coadjutor Archhishop Odo. 
This personage, born of Dimisli iiarciit.s, and dis¬ 
tinguished in the early part of his life as a soldier, 
retained ever after the firmness and ferocity of his 
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111'!.! (mIIiiiij,. AVc liavc iilrr.'iilv irlaU'd tlir piiil lie | iif W'lirroUr, anil the lallii lo llial of WIlicIu''- 

arlcii aioin; with I Iniistaii in the traaciK ol llicnii- Un, ami liotli o( w In.iii weic aftin uift-ds caiKiin/i'd 

iiapiu El^iva. Wluai Diinstiui, aooii alU'r lliia, jii inci|ial, 1 In had also I lie Mipci>titiiiuH 

\\as (il;lii;('d lo l!y I'loin ifiiylaiid on linii"' arciisnd of Ifdaav uiidnr Ills Ooiiliol, agd allniMaids llio \oulli- 
i'iiilic/7.1rMuait 111 Ihe adiiiiiiisli alioli of llie io\al i fnl Eihiaid. liiaiii; lliiis iin I'oiiiidod a\ illi iiiditical 
icvriiiii's, It Is rolalial that whiK' Ihn olliceis wen- j and sjiirilnal coadjiiloi s, lie ]iioci odi d m illi iinn- 
oni)iloyt'd at tlin Ahhoy ol' (ilasloiiliniv, in takiny; i cilnss /aal in his piojrots of ndornialion, and 
an niM’iitoiv of his cil'iais, Ins old iidvcisavt, tin- allnriiatidy adoiiti-d louo and slialaocni for the ae- 
devil, made the sacred hiuldiiii; resound with oh- eoiii|ilishiiient of his |iur|)oses. 'I'lie elertry were 
Sirejierous mirth at the diseonililiire of its ahhot. now nii|iei lonsly leiiuiied to disiiiiss their wives and 
Blit Diiiistan cheeked Ins triiiiii|ih by the jiioplietie eoiiforin to llie law of eelihaey, or resiyn their 
iiitnnatioii of a speedy leliirn.* lie then hastened ehari>es ; and when I hey adopted the laUei aller- 
lo leave the kini>doni, and was so forUmale as to native, they were rejiresented as iiionslers ol'w ieked- 
esf.aiic the piu'sint of the (pieen’s niessenyi r-, who, ness by who-e presence the ehureh was polluted, 
it is said, were eomniissioned to ]ait out his eyes. 'The seenhir eanons were drnen out of the eathe- 
'The death of Edwy iminediutely hrouyht ahoiil dials and monasteries, and theii places weie tilled 
the reeal of Diinstaii, and the restoration of his with monks. On one oeeasioii I'.thehvahl eiitried 
influence, and he was a|)poiiited by lidiyar .Bishop oi' his eatludial during the eelehration of nnisiy, and 
Worcester, in 1)5T. 'Tlirec year.s afterwards, on the causinii his sirvinils to throw a liejip of cowls 
death of Odo, he was promoted to the Arehhishoprie winch they had hiiiught with them upon the Hour, 
of Canterhurv, when, iieeording to enstom, he le- he commanded the iistonished eanons ty asstiiiie 
paired to Roiiie to receive the pall at the hands of the, these habits or resign. In vain they pleaded tor 

I’ope, thus fulfdling the prediction of his vision. time to di liherate ; the cumniand was iiiipeiative. 

He was now possessed of unhinited ceelesiastteal anil must he instantly obeyed. ]’.\i ntually a I'mv 
anthority ; and though he no longer eiipiyed the ^ only eom])li(al with the haiighly mandate.* Mi- 
]iowerfu'l co-operation of Odo, he was seconded by nicies wcie mcessary for sneli obstinate reensanis, 
the no les« /.ealotis efforts of Oswald and Ethel- and tlieiefore, liesides the woiiderlnl legends tliat 
wald, the former of whom he h^d promoted to the were devised and projiagated in praise of Si. Bene- 

* J:).iilmcr in Aiigliu Sac. H. j). 2ili. 
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(lid and his institution, tlic Archbishop voudisafed 
lo thctn a siji:u lor llunr conviction. A sMiod 
having; liccn la id at Winclicstcr in at \s Inch tlic 
canons liojicd that the sentence against tiicni would 
he lA'veised, all at onci- a voice isMicd IVoin a cruci- 
li\ in th(‘ wall, exclainnnu, ‘‘Do it not! do it not! 
YOU liave |ud^<‘d well, and \ou would do ill hi 
chaiiu(“ 'J'his inirack', liowcvcr, so far lroi?i 

coiivincjin; the canons, only jiioduccd confusion, 
and hioke \ip the ineeUUir. A si'cond incctin^ 
was ludil, lint with no better result. A tlnrd was 
a|)|)oi!iteii at C'aliK', and there a prodiuy was lo he 
cvhihiledofa nioie IhoiumhIous and decisive cha- 
laik'i. 'riie oj)poneiiI> of Dunslan had chosen for 
then ad\oc:il(‘ Deornelin, a Scotch liisho]), who is 
de-^(•nlK'd av a jieison of subtle uiulerstandniJi; and 
intiiuu' hxjuacilv Dunstan, peiplcxcd hj tin- 
aiitunient" oi siicli an antaaoni^t, pioduced Ins final 
deiinuisiralion “ I am now uiowim’ old,'’ he ex¬ 
claimed, “ and \ou endeavamr to oveicoine me. f 
am mole disposed to silence than contention, T 
eoni('':n 1 am unwillmu, that you should van(|uish 
me; and to Chilli himself, asjudec, I commit the 
came of Ins chmeh.” At these words, the floor 
suddenly uave way, and fell to the uround with his 
ad\(U s;n les, ol w hoin somi‘wme ciushed to iliailh, 
and man\ Linevoiislv iiijiued, while tlu‘ part whndi 
Duii'tan occupieil, with Ills adluaents,-. lemained 
iminoxed. It is no Mtdataai of (dial ilv to siispec'l, 
liom tin-, incident, that the ai(dihishop was skilUal 
111 Ihe ])i<desvion ol (he caipenter as well as in that 
of the hhudv-'inith. 

Dunstan lived t’oi tiui u'ars afli'r this sane:umar\ 
d< (■( jilioii, and spent ihmn in still piosecuLinii his 
lavourite scWines of eecli-'iaMieal reloim. Ills 
last iiiomimts aia* irradiatial in the legend of Ins life 
h\ a w hole ^alaw of niiraidi's ; hut enouLdi of this 
soil ol matter has been alreadv ipioted. lie died 
III th(“ ii'mii of I'dhelre'l in a n. 

Tlu‘histor\ of the Anulo-Saxon cliundi, fiom the 
(hath ol Dunstan to tlie Noiman coiiipiest, jnesiaits 
little lo interest the uenend rcadei. ddie cause for 
w Inch I )imslan ami hi^ coadjutors had laboured re¬ 
mained coinpletidy in the U'Cendant ; monasteries 
coiilmmal ()) h(‘ founded or cndoW(“d iii everv j'art 
of the kini;'dom; and siieh were the multitudes 
who(le\oi('d themselves to the (doisU'r, that the 
forehodnii’ of llede was at lenu'th accoru])lished— 
above a thud of the jii'opcrtv of the laud was m 
jio'vession of the elmieh, and (‘xempUal from taxi's 
and military service. It is probable that an in- 
('rease of superstition of a eertaiii kinil w'as one of 
the eoiist'fjiienees of the iiivaslnis of the Danes. 
Tu a ciiiinii (]| (In' vciLcn (if Kiiiij; Edujiir \vc liiiil the 
t■ler^y ciijeiiK'il Id lie diHuenl m \M|hdrawin}r the 
IK'iijile li'Diii the \Nor^hi|i ul’lree^, slnnes, and i'ouii- 
tains, and other lieathen jiraetices whieli are therein 
rpeeiiied ; and ihe laws of Canute ySohdiited tlu' j 
■\Mirshi|i (if heathen ends, the sun, nionn, fire, " 
lirers, fountains, iiieKs, or treex ; llie yiraetiee of 
witchcraft, or tlic coiiiinission of iiiiirdcr by magic, 

* Anglia Sac, li. pe. ll'J and 


firebrands, or any infi'rnal devices, d lie jieiiiten- 
tial by some aserilied to Dnnslan retiniK's that 
Iienileiits sliall eonfess whatever sins have been 
committed by their bodies, their skin, their ilesli, 
their bones, their smews, their veins, tlieir giislles, 
their tongues, tlieir lijis, their yialates, their lian, 
tlieir marrow—by everything soft or haid, moist or 
drv. The yienaiices imiiosed uiion the laity tor 
tlieir sins had a reference to tlic sjmitoi tlir age 
and yieojile. 'I'liey eiiielly eonsisled m a yiidlulu- 
tioii from carrying iirins; in idistiiii'iice lioiii IlcsIi, 
strong lii|Uors, soil Inals, and warm hatlis ; m not 
polling the head and heard, or yiariiig the nails; 
and if they were rich, they were reipiired to ImiKl 
and endow monaslei les. Some ot the preset die d 
fastings wiiiild appear iiitolerahle, hut li i the 
iiietliods which they had discovered ol vieaiioiis 
|ienaneo in fliis yiartieular. The alisliiaaier ol 
another, whiidi might he obtained by piiitdiase, was 
eimied tu tlie aeeoimt of the otlendei ; so llial he 
upon whom was imyiosed a eessalion irom lood 
for seven years, might linisli the whole in three 
(lavs, if lie could yiriieiire eight huiidreil and 
lifty men to fast along with him on hiead, walei, 
and vi'octidiles. FAcmption, too, was lo lie dirci lly 
himalil at a stipulated price; so that a year’s 
fasting woiild he remitted on jiayiiieiit of a line ol 
I lul l V sliilhiigs to the eliureh. 

Ill tlu'caiions of Fltiic, who wuis Aicdihisliop of 
('anterlimy fioiii to 100."), we learn that llicie 
weie seven ordeis of eh'vuv in the ehiiudi, whose 
names and ollices were tlie following-—Isl. d'lie 
Osliarv, who look charge of the chmeh doois 
and rang the lii-ll. 2iid. The l.eetoi, ot leadei 
of Sevijiture to the eoiigregatioii. drd. 'I’lie 
I'ixoieist, who drove out devils by saered adjii- 
riilinns or invocations. 4tli. The .\eolyth, w lio 
lield till-tayieis at the reading of tin- gos|Hls and 
the celeliralioii of mass. .htli. The Siih-deaeoii, 
who |)|•|ldlK•ed the liolv vessels, and iitliiided the 
deaeoii at the altar, (illi. The Deacon, w ho minis¬ 
tered to the mass-priest, laid the'ohlation on the altiir, 
read the gospel, baptized cliildien, and gave the 
eucliarisl to the jieoide. Till. 'J’lie Mass-pi test, or 
Presbyter, who pieaehed, baptized, and eonseeraled 
the Eucharist. Of the same order with the last of 
these, hut Inglier in honour, was—the Bisho|i. 

During thus long jieriod the history of the 
Chiireli Ilf Scotland is involved in inueli obscurity. 
While the remoteness and liarlmrism of the eounlry, 
however, jirutectcd it from the extending intluenee 
of Rome, it apyiears that the Ciildecs ditlnseil 
themselves over the territory to the south as well 
as over that to the north of the (iramytians, and 
in eotiTse of lime, eaini to form e.velnsively, or 
almost e.xeliisively, the national clergy. Of either 
the doctrines or ecelesiiistical goveniincnt of the 
Cnidees we know little yiositively, although the 
suhject has given rise to a great deal of angry (lis- 
yiiitatioii. But it would a|i|iear thul whatever 
may have been ^Iie. yirineiplcs of their founder, 
Ooliiinha, they eventually came to he. considered as 
oyiytosed lo many of the claims of the llomaii sec. 
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Oh tills afooiiut, alllioiigh a great part of the north 
of Knglaiiil was converted by iiiissionanes sent 
I'roni Iona, it was decreed at the Ciiiinril of Ceal- 
livtlii', 111 tlic \caT 810 , that no Scottisli priest 
should for the future exercise liis fnnctiiins in 
Miiohiiid. The English writers of that age, never- 
tliclcss, hear tcstiiiiony to the puritv of their lives 
and the zeal of their apostolic lahotirs, fvhile they 
(lenoniicc their cxclusixe, deviiteduess to tlie ntitlio- 
iilv of ScripUirc, their rriectiiin of the Romish 
cciciiioiiies, doctrines, and traditions, the nakedness 
of their firms of worship, and the lepidilitan eha- 
liieter of their eeelesiastical government. It has 
hecii inaiiitaiiicd also hy some I’rolestiliil writers 
that till' Culdees re)ected the practice of atiricnlar 
coutession, tiiid vaiioiis other points of ccreniiitiy 
and doctiinc |icciiliiir to tlic Riiiiiish clUtrcll. It is 
certain that, as had liappciicd in every liart of tile 
('Inisliaii uorld, even those of them Who hclmtgpd 
to iiioiiastciICS came at length to rmirrv, idlhotlgh 
I hi 1C IS iiiiicli reason to suspect that this was a 
col nipt ion of the rule originally estidilislicd liy St. 
Colundia. The ollicc of Culdce in Scotland would 
c\cii 111 sonic cases appear to have become here¬ 


ditary. The attitude of opposition into which the 
Scottish priests were thrown, hy eirenmstaiices, to 
the Eiighsli chnreli finnded by Angiisliiie and his 
companions upon the Roniaii riiodel, naluriilly 
fixed them to the inainteiiaiice of fheir own erred, 
Worship, and discipline, and consolidated tlicir 
church into an eslalilislniicnt nearly if not alto¬ 
gether iiideiiendent of that of llonie* Their se|ia- 
ratioii from the Roniiiii chureli, and ppposilion to 
its doetrines, was so stioiig, that hlargaret, the 
Aiighl-Siixon ipicen ot Malcolm Caiiniorc, was 
shocked, on her arrival in Scothinil, to fiid tlic 
faith and worship of tlie ]iciiple so diliciciil from 
tlic tnles of that ehnrcli in which she had lucn 
odtieated. She therefiie endeavoured to loiuc, 
against W'hat she considered a profane sriiisni, llic 
influence of her hushiiiid, and for a tune siiccccdcd ; 
lint the Scottish church appears to have reverted, 
after lier deiilh, to its firmer eoiidilioii. It is tioiii 
the deliates which slie held with the king iijioii tlie 
siilijeet tlial we learn a eoiisideralilc iiortioii of the 
little we know respecting the religious o]iiniows of 
tlie (hildees.* 

• Turgot, in vita Sanetto Margantir. 
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HERuiiiiii] civili/.iilion, 

MiOi ns it was, jiasscil 

away, anil a Imiy, clri'iii y 
Inui of disuriltT anil 
Llarliiicss Mii'carik'il. 
Yrt. dial chaotic mass 
ttlucli then consliliilcil 
society coni aim'll the 
elements o! moilctn 
Emo[iran eivilization ; 
anil in yiroportion to 
that very cmiftision, to the imniher and hetero-' 
fyeneons character ol’ the eoiiijionent elements of 
that chaos, are the nehness and eoin|)leteness of 
the eivilizalion which has been the result of them. 
Our business iii the present chapter is with the 


liartieidar element ihatbelonireil to tho.se w ild, free, 
warlike haibarians who, in the, fifth and sixth een- 
turies, overran and eonipiered the. larger jioition of 
the Roman world. 

“ Tacitus,” says M, Guizot, “painted the Ger¬ 
mans, as Montaiyiie, and Rousseau did the savaaes, 
in a lit of s|>leen aoaiiist his country ; lus honk is a 
satire upon Roman manners ; the eloi|ueiit imthreak 
of a patriot philosnplier who desires to see viiliie 
tliere where lie does not find the disj'raeeful ell'e- 
mmiiey and elahorate, depravily of an old society.”* 
Not that ]\I. Guizot infers that Tacitus stated facts 
that were inaccurate. On the ciintrarv, he. admits 
that all snhsei|nent inipiiries have tinne to prove 
the general aeeniaey of Ids statements. lint from 
• liiiiiut, (.’ours •Vlli'iloiic Mudoiuo, (oin, li. i*. ii53. 
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)lu‘ cirnniisliiiicc jjLovc alhulod to, what Oui/ot 
calL tlu‘ mural coluuriiit!; of tlio ]>iclure has in it. 
sunu‘\\!ial ufa false ami inishauliin!: Several 

(leniian \\i ileis in nmdern times have followed the 
(uiii^-e of Taeitus, tlionuh from a motive <ldferent 
(ioni his, i^ivini!: a ln)ihl\-coloured ])ieture of the 
virlues of their rude anccstois, who dilfered, how¬ 
ever, as is satisfactorily >1io\mi hy M. Onizol, 
\erv little from other eommunities similaily 
situated. 

\\h' ])ereelve amonp^ the Saxons, as among other 
(Jermanie tribes, the germs of three great systems 
of institutions which, from the lall of the Roman 
empire, have divided Ihirope amongst them.— 
1. Assemblies of freemen, in whteh the common 
adairs of ilie ualaui are debated. 2. Kings; some 
heiedilarv, others elective. 3. The principle of 
aiistoeiatie patronairi*; either of a military chief 
over bis eomjiamons in arms, or ot a landed pro¬ 
prietor ovei ills ftiiiilv and his husbandni'm * 

\\ hen llie bands of Saxons arrived and took 
))oss('s'-ioti oi aiiv tract of country, the ehicis appro- 
pi lated to lliemsehes (‘Xteusive domains, while the 
laiirei jiortion of tlii' waniors who accompamed 
them eiiutmued to live around tliem. (iradiially, 
however, the distance between the duel and his 
com pant oils—at first not very great—increased, 
])aiilv liom the eireumstanees natural to their re- 
s|')eeitve ]io-i1ions, ami jiartly Iroin a eireunwtunee 
upon wbieii it will lie necessary to lieslow a lew 
Wolds ol (‘xplauation. 

'I'lie onlv Kings of the eonlinenlal Saxons !i])])ear 
to have laa-n temporaiv leadeis, aii]>oml(Ml to hold 
the mmeral comimmd m lime ol vv-.r This, is the 
slali'ineiit made hv (l;esai ie-])e('tmg all the (ieimati 
mil IONS 111 Ins time, ami it is repealed neaily eie,ht 
eenliiries afterwards by Bede as still applicaide to 
tlie'Saxons wlio remameil in their oriemal seats 
d’he kme, aeeording to Jb'de, wlien a war liroKe 
out, was elected hy lot from among tin' ehiels : as 
soon as the war was ended, all the duels heeame 
again of eiinal ])nwer. In like manner, tlieie m 
ev('i V reason to hdawe, the first kings of the Saxons 
in Kngland were merdv the eaplanis ol tin' sevi ral 
invading hamls, or thu-sc appinnled lo succeed them 
in the conduct of the war with tlie Biitons. 'die 
long eontiniiaiice of that contest first made the olliee 
peimanent, and converted the military eommander 
mio tlic supreme magistrate ol his nation. 'JTe 
Saxon word of which our modern /•'///// is 

an ahhreviation, ajijiears to have meant the oil¬ 
spring or creature of the communilv.t That m 
<‘arly times, among the Anglo-Saxons, the ]>erson of 
llic king was not sacred, is ]ivoved hy the laet that 
the law alTorded him the ianu* security (in kind, 
thongli dilferent in degree) for his lilelhat it did 
b> the meanest of Ins subjects. It gave him the 
protection of his weregild,— tliat is, a certain jn’ca- 
niary value put U])on his lite,—and nothing more. 

We have^said that the Roman civilization jiassed 

<9 

• 0 iiirot, Conr« fniistoire, 1 <>ni. ii p. 

t Alien’s IiMjuirj into llie llwo and Ijiowtli of tho Koval I're- 
rogiiUve m Kiiglaudp Hvo. 1830. 


away ; hut it was not ])rohah1c that that vast power 
wlueh had overshadowed the earth for so many 
centuries with ils mightv w ings should disappear, 
like the unreal fahrie of a dicain, without leaving a 
wreck hdund. On llie eontraiy, the jbiinan em¬ 
pire left marks that are inddihh*, not men'lv such 
us, like the vast material relies of its greatness, only 
affect the senses, but sucb us sink deep into the 
mind and intluencc tbc actions, 't'bose things 
borrowed by the m/rlbem nations from the Roman 
civilization, winch are most important (o he heie 
note<l for their etfect on modem Ihiropcan civiliza¬ 
tion were, Ist. the idea of imperial ])ower ; and, 
2nd. the mimici]nil institutions. 

This idea of im])cvia1 ])ov\(t found imudi favour 
in tlic sight of our Anglo-Sa.xon kings, as it did in 
that of their Teutonic hrcthien in whatever pait of 
the earth they had sucicedixl the Roman oeeupants 
of till' soil. 

But lliougli llie Anglo-Saxon jnincc'' might 
a'-sunu' sonic of the ('xlemid insignia, they had 1ml 
little of the substance of the imperial sovereignly. 
Tlie Anglo-Saxon government wonl<l s«‘em to have 
been an aristocracy in a soinevv bat wide mi'aning 
of the lenn. Thus, imtead of llie ])iirelv mo¬ 
narchical form oi tli(“ Roman imperial legislation, 
their slvle runs tlms: “ Ego Dei giatia, A(‘. eiim 
consibo el cum doetiina-—!x))iseo])i mei, (‘t—Ixjus- 
eojii iiH'i, et cum cnnmhus ineis Senatorihus, (4 
Si'iiiorilms sa]m‘n!ihus po])nh mei, el multa cum 
Micietate minitlroium Dei,” «N.e.—-that is, ‘‘ 1, 

i)v tlie graei' ol (hid, i.Ve., with llie advice and eon- 
sciil of ccitain ol mv hivliops (naming them), and 
along with all mv s('natois and the wise (‘Iders of 
mv jieoplig and a huge associated number of the 
iiunisli'is of (h)il,”tke. A\ lamce it apjiears that 
liu‘ laws w('ie mad<“ ])V tUe king and a national 
a^semblv ei‘ pai lianu'iit, roiiijiosed of the nobility 
an<l otlnas 'Fhi'- was called the Wilenagemot,^— 
lileiallv, till'meeting of the wis(‘ men; but before 
pioeeed ng t<) (‘xamine its constitution, it will be 
iieeessa! •, to sav a lew words respecting tlie several 
ebissi's of ibe SaXim ])opubition. 

As the S.i\<ins coiKiuered liritain, every warrior 
olilaini'd a miinhir of ea[itives, and a ])or(ion of 
land, piojioilioiied to llie services which he had 
pcilormed. Il is at least jirohahlc, however, that 
sonn'llmig similar look jilaei* in Britain lo what is 
known to have lnip])em'd in other parts of the 
Roman empin’, wlime, on the settlement of thi! 
iKirlliern eoiupierors, though of the. former inhahil- 
anls many wme reduced lo slavery, Tiuiiiy retained 
their lihertv ; and tHmugh the estates of some weie 
lolally eonfiseati (1, m general the vampiisl^ed wen’ 
left 111 posse'<sion of part of tlieir land. This was 
llie mode ado]»tcd hy the. Burgundians in (hud, the 
\bsigolhs in Spain, and the Ostrogoths in Italy.* 
^Owing to the vigorous opposition made hy the 
Britons, which w'as mneh beyond what tlu’ eon- 
([uerors had to encounter in other parts ol the Ro¬ 
man empire, sueli as Caul and Italy, a much larger 

• .Mien's Iinpuiy, i>p. 138—9. 
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number of invaders, in pro\)ortion to tlic native 
inlmbitants, was recpiired to effect the, cmupiest tlian 
in the case of Gaul. Tins would be one good 
reaspn, even if no other could be found, lor the 
ordinary divisions of land among the Sasou con- 
r|uer.irs not being very large ones ; and we find 
accordingly thattlic laiidwms divided into “bides,” 
each eomprelieiidnig as much as could be eultivatcff 
by a single. [dough. It is likely that this cir¬ 
cumstance may have something to do with the 
iniire [lopular character of the Anglo-Saxon institu¬ 
tions as compared with those of their continental 
brethren, whether rcniainnig in Ocrinany or trans- 
[danti'd to Krance anil Italy. 

When the estate of an Anglo-Saxon was targe, 
one [lart of it was occu|)ied by the kindred and Iree 
retainers of the proprietor, who gave in return 
military service; another jiart was [larcelled out 
into dilferent t’arms, and committed to the nianage- 
nient of [lartieular bondmen, Iroin whom, at the 
end of the year, be rcijuned an account of the [iro- 
duec. The former came eventually to receive the 
name of “ vassals,” the latter of “villains.” 

The, distinction between the original ])io|iriet(ir 
and Ins vassals gave rise to tlie division ot landed 
estates into “ allodial ” and “feudal,” the fonnci 
being those held without, the latter tho'C held with, 
a lord sn|)erior. Tlu* feudal estates, hrilrflr/n^ oi 
fiefs, or fends, u[ipear to have been held oiiginally 
during the [ileasure of the superior, then for a 
determinate time, afterwards tor hie, and at length 
to have become hereditary. M. Guizot, who has 
treated this subject with bis usual ability and 
rescaiidi, has come to the following conclusions;— 
]. Griginallv the grants were, generally made in 
usufruct and for life, provided that the grantee 
remained faithful to the grantor. 2 . The course of 
events constantly teniled to lender them hereditary.* 
We mav here add that the constant tendency also 
was, during the turbulence of the middle ages, to 
convert allodial into feudal ]iro|)crty, in c,oiisc(|uence 
of the more effectual [irotectiou atforded by that 
(lescri|itioii of tenure. 

Gonnected with this subject is the celebrated 
Saxon distinction of land into “ folcland ” and 
“ boeland,” ujion which Mr. Allen has the merit 
of having thrown a considerable, ([uaiitity of new 
light. When the Saxons had secured a territory, 
afti'r ap[)ro])riating certain portions to individuals 
according to their claims (as stated above), they^ 
considered what remained as belonging to the state 
or community at large, and called it “ folcland,” 
which is interpreted by Siiclmati “ terra popularis.” 
that is, the land of the, public. J It corresponded 
to the, fisr of the, continental nations. When a 
[lartieular portion of land was severed from the 
folcland, and appro[)riate,d, provided the conveyance 
was made by a written instrtiment, it received the, 
name, of “boeland.” The proprietor of boeland, 
unless s[iee,ially fettered, appears to have had an 

• (Jiii/ol, Essaiii sui rilistoire do FtrulC, 128 aiui 
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unlimited power to dis|iOBC of it as he chose. 
Moreover, when once scvcied from the folcland or 
[iroperty of the community, whatever were the bur¬ 
dens and services ini]ioscd u|)on it, [irovidcd it was 
alienated by wilting, an estate received the nunic of 
boeland.* However, it is, us Mr. Allen remarks, 
not quite correct to say that all the lands of the 
Aiiglo-Sa.xons were either folcland or bochiiid, 
because laud was not properly boeland unless eon- 
veyed by a written iiislrumcnt, and at an early 
[lei lod convcvances were made by the delivery of a 
staff, a spear, an arrow, &c. 

That the Anglo-.Saxon kings bad [irivatc [iroperty 
in land, that is, boeland, is decisively proved by 
thrfwill of King Alfred, still e.xtant. When the 
kings in [iroccss of time began to he considered as 
the representatives of the state, the term /ciTa ivy/i, 
or crown land, took the [dace of the word tolcland. 
This is ihe/c/T'U rnjls of Domesday.t In tune the 
boeland, or [irivatc estate of the king, came to be 
mixed U[) with it. 

The Anglo-Saxons, like the other Teutonic na¬ 
tions, were divided into various castes. The highest 
of these was that out of which their kings viere 
taken; for though the Anglo-Saxon kings wcie 
elective, iiyt heieditary, they were, usually chosen 
out of a certain jiarticular family or race. 'J'he 
Anglo-S.axon chieftains of this family were all de¬ 
scended from the deified monaicli of the Asi, Odin 
or Woden. “ It may be admitted,” observes Sir 
Francis Palgrave, “ that their [iroiiil genealogies 
bad no foundation in truth.” { Nevertheless these 
[ireteiisioiiB of theirs may [irobiildy have had some 
share 111 originating the Divine right doctrine of 
later times. 

d'he second great caste among the .Anglo-.Siixoiis 
were the nohihty, who bore the, title id’ eorls, or 
eorleimdnicn, or thane-honi. § The [lervadiiig 
[)rinei[de, us we have already remarked, of llic 
Anglo-Saxon government, was aristocratic. lint 
among the Anglo-Saxons, nobility, to have its full 
pre-eminence, required the addition id’ [)ro|K‘ity. 
Noble birth, though it laised a man above the 
coiiditicin of villainage, did not [ilacc him on a 
level with those who possessed land in nhsohite 
dominion, as well as nobility of hirth. We have 
already spoken of the system of hlafords and 
men, or, in the feudal [dira.sc, lords and vassals. 
If a nolde did not possess the pro[)erty sufficient 
to constitute a lordship, he. was then “ranked,” 
says Sir Francis l’al||ri>ve, “in the very mmieions 
class, whose memherf iu Wessex and its de.|)endeiit 
states were oiiginally known by the name of Silh- 
e.tmdmcn ; an tqqielhition which we may [larajdn ase. 
by the heraldic o.xprcssidii of ‘gentle by birth and 
blood.’” The Sithcuiidman a|)peais to have ori¬ 
ginally had the privilege, of idioosing his own loid 
or suiicrior. After the reign of Alfred, the Sith- 
cundmeii came to be commonly known by the name 
of Sixhaendmen,—a denomination, as ■ Sir Francis 
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ral^ravc rnnark?, “ indicating tlieir position Le- 
tlie liigliest nnd lowest law-wovlliy classes 
of society—llu‘ loriner, the liindcd nobility, 
Ik'iii^ called Twelflmendmeu ; the lallcr, ioniiing 
till- third caste, T\vihiieii(hneii. 

Tins third caste was composed t>f the remainder 
oi‘ the peoph', and consisted of the coorls, or vil¬ 
lains, ali'cadv mentioned. The disiinctums lictween 
the coil and the ceorl were nmnerous and stronL;ly 
maikecl. 'i'he deelaration o( one eorl was e([nat to 
llial o( SIX ceorls ; the hie of one coil was eipiul m 
value to the livis of six c(‘orls; and so lor othei 
malters m pro]K)ition.'J'he eeoilswere known 
hv vai lolls other names, of whicli Sir Francis 
Falgrave ([notes si veial. Hut,” hp contimies, 
‘Mlie (M'oil oi villain, however named, may he 
«h lined as a tenant ascrihed to the ttlehe ; one who, 
pu'li/iminL; [irieilial or agncnlluial services, was 
unahh' to depart, fioiii tin* land which he held; 
and wlm, eidier hv law or hy Ion;; estahlislnal 
eiiviain e(|Uiv.ilent to law, had acijnired a delinile 
and ri'eoumsed I'siale in llie soil. So long as tiu* 
\dlain [lerfornu'd liis siTViees he was not to la; 
Kmoved Irom his land, noi was a lusher renl or a 
;;t<'aUi [Uojioition of lalamr to In* i*\aet((l fiom 
him than vvliat was due and of rit;ht aeeuslonu'd "t 
And vet the eeorl was in some sense fiiax Never- 
llitdcss, ‘‘a eettrl thuseiiciimstaiioed—a freeman— 
Could, according to the legal language of the 
A iiglo-Suvoiis, he given and be{|ucallied, houglit 
and sold. ddiese expressions, which sound so 
h.iish, and seem so inconsistent with any dcgice of 
pci-'Oiial liluTty, hole, however, ameuning dill'ering 
c.'>^(‘iillallv Irom that which wa* slnmhl now assign 
to ihnn. in no inslaiice can \\(‘ lind the ceoil 
s('|)aia(cd liom Ins land,— in' v (is a/irnifs a iillani 
((ppuiicumi!; and, notw ithstanding tlie language 
which was cmployi'd, it must Ix' understood that 
the giit, the l>e(|uesl, or the. sale, was in cflect llie 
disposition of the land and of llie oeoil, and of the 
siTvices wduch the eeorl peiformed for the land ; 
all of which passed hy virtue of the will or the 
charter,—a transaction widely difl’ering from the 
tiansfer of a slave, whose ])ersoii is the subject of 
th(‘ ptirelmse. The assertion, therefore, not unfic- 
'[ueutly made, that a great proportion of the popu¬ 
lation of England was in a state of absolute 
servitude, cannot he warranted ; and the most con¬ 
vincing ])roof that the rights of the lord over the 
ceorl and liis goods nnd chattels^ how^ever burden¬ 
some, were limited and certain, is founded in the 
fact iliat the ceorl, even when in actual vassalage, 
could purchase his own freedom and the freedom 
of his wife and oifspring : he, therefore, had the 
means of acquiring wcidtli, and the ])ower of 
retauiiag it.” J This last fact docs not ])rovc so 
nuiC/h, wc think, as Sir Francis supjioscs. Tiie 
slaves of the Sjmniards in some of their West 
India settlements had the same privilege; yet it 
will scarcely' be thence inferred that the rights of 
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their inastera over them, while in actual slavery, 
were liiiiitcih- The ceorls were cntiiely (lestitme 
of political power,* ami eonsequcutly Ihi'ir rights 
eouhl not, however well ascerlainetl, he very well 
protected. 

It has heen douhted whether the ceorls weie 
generally of British or Saxon origin. Sir I'nineis 
4’ulgrave, who lias cxaiumed the subject with eare, 
seems to incline to the siijijidsitinn “that the 
ei’orlswcre originally the British eultivators of the 
sod, hut into whose class individuals and faiiiilirs 
of Anglo-Saxon birth and blood may have been 
fioiii time to time aggregated and intindueed.” t 

'file 'J'lieowes, the Servi of Domesday, were 
entirely destitute of iioliUeal rights,—they did not 
rank unioiig the jieojile. Their eonditiuii was 
siniilar to tliat of llie negro or tlie liotnan slave. 
Some of the iheowes may have heen the oll'spniig 
of British serfs, hot hy far the greatest jioition 
eoiisistcd of freemen who had forfoiled their lilieily 
by their crimes. “A culprit who could not dis- 
eharge the ])enally orwite, hecaiiie a wite thfow. 
He iniglit he redeenu'd by his kinsmen; hiil if he 
was aliandoiied hy them,—if, in the words of the 
law', lie clasped Ins liands, and knew not who 
slionld make, amends for him, then shiveiy was 
Ins dnnm.”]. During cine year lie, might he re¬ 
deemed, hut not afterwards. 

d'liere is mneh discre|)anry and confusion among 
writeis on the Mihjeet of the territorial divisions of 
the Anglo-Saxons. What is tolerably eeitiiin is, 
that the, division of the country into counties, linn- 
dreds, and tithings, goes hack to the first age of 
the settlement of the Saxons in Kngland. Over 
each of these territorial divisions there presidial a 
magistrate : over the county a count,' earl, nr 
aldennaii : over the ImiMlred a centennry, or 
hundreden : over the tithing a deeanns, or tilliing- 
mitii. 

There |)revailed at one time jiretty generally an 
opiuiun§ that the tithing consisted of ten families, 
and eonseipieiitly the hundred of a hundred fami¬ 
lies. This opinion Professor Millar has, wethink, 
succeeded in showing to be erroneous.|| 

Each of these oiricers held a court, in whieli jiia- 
tiee was administered, and all the affairs of the 
district discussed. In these courts the military 
iihsemhlies to jirovido for defence against ii foreign 
enemy were held. There also took jilace sales and 
many other truusactions in which publicity 'was of 
im|iortance. ^ 

These courts were subordinate one io another ; 
so that from the dciision of that of the tithing theie 
lay an appeal to that of the htindred, and fjom that 
of the hundred to that of the shire. 

These Courts -were at first lield frequently, and 
by all the allodial proprietors of each district.** 
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On the coiitiiio.iil tlic vassals of llic Icing or of tlio 
count wore called U))on to be'jnesent as well as tlic 
allodial proprielors ;* and puibably this was also 
the case in England as soon as feuds were intro- 
duc^d there. The power of the court helonged to 
the asseinblv, not to the magistrate. The functiim 
of the magistrate was litniled to convoking the 
nsscndilv ant', presiding in it. “ It is now,’' ob¬ 
serves j\f. G^iii/.ot, “ a fact agreed upon ainnng the 
writeis the most versed in the iiiitKinities of the mo¬ 
dern nations, that the fiee men, (ihrimanm^ r(U him - 
liunji, hoiti homiHCi (Angliee, ‘ (jowl moi and 
/rue') ]>resent in the assembly of the hundred or 
the county, alone judged the cau-cs, >n pond of 
law as wcU as in poiiil of fact; that tlic count or 
ceiitcnary had no other function lint to convoke the 
meeting, to preside in it, and cause its jiidgnieiits 
to he ]Htt in execution.”t 

We sec, then, that the institution of tilhings, of 
hundreds, and of counties or shires, was not con¬ 
fined to England, but had |daee in most, if not all 
of the feudal countries. To this we would add a 
rcmaik of M. (liiizot,—that the graduated orgaiii- 
zatioii oi the local couits above desciibed is no 
tnore than the ajiplieation to their nine situation of 
the old principle^, aecording to which the Ger¬ 
mans governed themselves m Genniiny. We shall 
see by and by the great importance of the know¬ 
ledge of the above fact towards the solution of the 
(piestion, how it hapjiened that ])rincii)les of liberty 
and popular institutions were found in England at 
a time when they were utterly unknown in almost 
every other Enroiiean Country. 

There is one regulation connecled with the ad¬ 
ministration of justice among the Anglo-Saxons 
that has excited a gooil deal of attention. “ The 
members of every tithing,” says I’rol'essor Millar, 
“ are said to have been responsible for the conduct 
of one another; and the society, or itsleader, might 
be compelled to make rejiaratioii fir an injury 
committed hy any individual If we look upon a 
tithing as regulailv comjiosed of ten families, this 
branch of its jiolice will ajipear in the highest de¬ 
gree urtifcial and singular; but if we consider 
that society as of the same extent with a town or 
village, we shall find that such a regulation is 
conformable to the general usage of barbarous na¬ 
tions, and is fiiiiided upon their coimiion notions of 
justice ”J I’rofessoi Millar then shows that a 
similar custom |irevailed among the Jews, among 
the Scottish Highlanders, among the ancient 
Irish, among theaiieicnt inhabitants of llindoslan, 
and among various other tribe.", of human beings 
in a similar stage of civilization; and he arrives 
at the conclusion that this noted regulation con- 
cerning the Saxon tithings is to he renardod as 
the remains of extreme sim|dicity and harharism, 
rather than the ell’ect of uncommon rclinemcnt 
or |iolicy. The I’rofessor snjiports this view by ' 
observing, that as civilization advanced somewhat, 
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the original obligation imposed upon every tithing 
to repair the. injuries committed by any one ol its 
members, was snbsocpieiitly subjected to certain 
liniitations, and this among the Anglo-Saxons 
themselves; fir, by a law ascribed to William the 
Coni|ueror, but winch is probably of an eailicr 
date. It IS enacted, that if a crime is comiiiitted by 
any meinlxT of a deceiniiiry, who escapes fniiii jus¬ 
tice, Ins litlnngmaii, with two otliers of the same 
tithing, together witli the resiieclive titliiiigiiieii, 
and two others, out of the tliiee neighhoiiring 
tithings, sliall assenihle to cxainnie the stale of 
tlie flirt; and if llie tithing to which the criniiiial 
belongs is eleaicd liy the oatli of these twidvo per¬ 
sons, It sliall lie freed fiom the obligation to jiay 
the damage.* 

Mr. llallam, however, does not agree with the 
view taken of tins subject by I’rolcssor Millar, 
lie thinks there is not a complete analogy heluecii 
iiiiv of the e.ases cited hy the I’rnfessor and Ihiit ol 
the Aiiglo-Sa.xons. lie eninneriiles, hy ref reiiee 
to the Anglo-Saxon laws, the gradual stages I In migh 
wliieli the system of fraiik-pledges semns to have 
jiassed ; and lie eoiiies to the eoiielusion that ” (lie 
oliligalioii of the tithing was meiely that ol peiiiia- 
iieiit had, ri'sjionsihle only iiidireiily loi the good 
behaviour of their members.” J 'i'in le is no \erv 
great ddlereiiee between this eoncliisioii and the 
view of Mr. Millar, as stated above, made apparent 
1o our jiereeptiiiii. I’rolessur Millar, however, it 
must he adniitted, in the portion of Ins woik 
devoted to the Anglo-Saxons, deals far ton imieii in 
eiinjeeliire ; not above one-foiirtli of his Miliinie 
devoted to that sidijeet rests ujion niiexeeiitioiudiie 
evidence. 

'I'lic sysicm of “ frank-pledge” is considered liy 
Sir I’raiicis Falgravc as divided into two hraiiclics : 
Ihc first being the scigiional or jieisoiial liahilily of 
the siijierior, winch reiideied liiiii the jieniiaiient 
surely fir the ap|icanuice of his vassal, reUiiiier, 
or iinmile; and the second the eollcetive or miitnal 
res|ionsibditv of the villainage, as included in 
their tithings;—“ ussueiatioiis,” adds Sir l•'ranels, 
“ which, in the Saxon era, were id' iineipial exlom, 
aceiirdiiig to the eustoin of tlie eoiintrv, ten lioing 
the smallest number id' which a tithing could he 
eonijHised, and from whence il derived its name.” j 

J'he call or alderman of the shire liad a deputy, 
called in Latin rice conics, and in English the 
sheriff, shrievc, or slnre-reeve. In some counties 
there was an intermediate division between the 
shire and the lumdred,—as lathes in Kent, and 
rapes in Sussex. Tiie.se had their hithc-rceves and 
rape-reeves. When a county was divided into 
three of these intermcdkite jnrisdie.tions they were 
called tritliings. Tliesc still subsist in tlic county of 
York, corrupted into ridings ; the north, tlie east, 
and the west ridfiig. 

The sniijeet of the constitution of the Anglo- 
Saxon legislature is involved in greiff obscurity. 
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It jiriiliablc tlml wliiitcvcr assemlilios exercising 
tlie funiUioii (if legislation cxlsteil among llie Sa.xona 
anil the oilier norllierniiations.lliey were, in their first 
(•oiiee|)tion, merely courts of justice, or at least had 
lieeii estahlibhed and had originally met chielly for 
the administration of the laws. The institution of 
a h'gislativc or law-making hody is an idea so fur 
fiom lieing obvious or natural to an early state of 
society, that it is opjiosed to the whole |iolitical 
s\stem and notions of national govennm nt w hich 
llun prevail. Every jieople has received its first 
laws either from wliat it has believed to be the 
authority of heaven itself, or ironi some other 
aiillioritv whiidi it has felt nearly as little dispo- 
silioii to disobey iir ipiestioii I'or a long ])eriod 
tlie laws tbiis received are held In be something 
sacied, and nobody thinks of abolisiiing or altering 
lliem, any more than he would think of attempting 
the aineiidment of the laws of nature. Even when 
ciiciinislaiiccs at length force on imiovalions, the 
ell,logo of the law is tlie last change that takes 
place. It does not piecede and iirescribe the new 
practii e, blit only, reluctantly as it were, billows 
and sanctions it. In tins way is slowly jirodueed 
in the general iiiiiid the first notion of the |Kissi- 
liililv of ineiidiiig the old laws or inaking new ones 
—the fust conception of legislation. ,'\nil even 
alter the first evercise of the ]niwei has been thus 
lirougbt about, the act of legislation is for a long 
tune only tiiiiidly and sparingly iudiilgcil in; tliirc 
I- still sonicthing of a superstitions aversion to it, 
.IS if It weie a proceeding interdicted by leligioii 
orbynatiiie; only the most pressing necessity is 
held, and scarcely held, to justify it; the finm of 
the old law is often retained after its sjiiril has 
been departed fiom; even a new law is made to 
wear as much as possible the aiijiearanee of an old 
l.iw icvivcd. Ill short, in cveiy way the beaiiiig 
of the legislation is towards the couscivation rather 
than the improvement of the law; it affects to be 
not law-making but only law-declaring. 

'I’liis eharacter is traceable nearly throughout the 
whole course of English legislation, and in the 
earlier periods esjieciidly is very strongly marked. 
“ The legislative power of the Court of I’nrliumeiit,” 
says a writer wdio has investigated this subjectwith 
great learning and ability, “ was exercised uncon¬ 
sciously, because it resulted from the remedial power, 
('.oriijilaiiits arose of violations of the law, of neglect 
of the law. The Tiionareh promised to forbid the 
abuse; and further remedies were provided in 
defence of the existing law. It was strengthened 
and declared. Its principles of justice and eipiity 
received a new and more solemn sanction. Reme- 
diiil and declaratory statute? thus succeeded to older 
reniediul and declaratory statutes. Yet Parliament, 
echoing the scnliinents, if not the words, ot the 
Ibirons of Iilerton, scarcely ever intended to intro- 
diiee a new law, to enact a new statute.” * 

There ciu> he little doubt that the Saxon Witen- 
agemot was the root from whicR has sprung oiir 

• Article on Courts of tlie Ancient English Commou Law, in the 
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modern English Parliament, and nearly as little 
that the Witeniigeniot was in its original conception 
and institution rather a euiirt of law than a legis- 
lalivc body. The Parliament indeed still retains 
this its origiiiai idmracler in jiart, and is aecord- 
ingly styled the High Court of Pailianicnt, idtliongli 
it IS no longer a tribunal for tlie triiik oi ordinaiy 
causes,now Ibat other courts have been established 
exclusively for that jmrjiose. The Witeniigeniot 
seems to have been lor the whole kingdom what 
the Sbire-nioot, afterwards ealled tbe Sheiiff’s Leet 
or 'roiirii, was for each shire, and what the leets of 
till' liimdred and the town (or manor) were for 
these siibonlinate divisions. It is to be observed 
that these were all to a eertaiii extent repieseiitativc 
assemblies. “ Oiigiiiiillv,” says the wiitcr we 
have just ipioled, “the leet of the hundred (which 
he considers to liavc been the organic germ, or the 
unit as we might I'idl it, of the .Savon com- 
iiionwcaltli) was held twelve limes in each year. 
Magna Cliarla enacted that it should only he sum¬ 
moned twice within that period. The iiidweltera 
of the hundred, who owed suit real to the leet, 
iip)iciired ill the moot by ibeir judicial icjireseii- 
talivcs. These were tbe titliiiig-mcii, the licad- 
lioioiiglis, the cliicf pledges, who were resiiectively 
aceoiiipaiiied by four good law-worlliy men, belong¬ 
ing to tlie Eribcrgs wliicli depnled them. The 
Sa.von Ciislunial of Henry I. also notices the ]iic- 
seiice of the parish jiriost; and it seems to intimate, 
that tbe lord or liis steward niiglit supply tbe place 
of the reeve. As all erliiies were eoininitted agiimst 
the ]ieaee, of the people, tbe otl'eiidcr who was iinliuc 
to bis Frdiorg was imjieaelied or iiecused by Ins 
pledges or the delegates of the little eoimminity 
wbieb aiisweieil for Ins ilefaiill. To use the tech¬ 
nical term of the law, the offenee was prefn-iik'd to 
the leet jury, or legislative and judicial bianeh of 
the assembly”* From this aeconiit a general 
notion may be formed of the original coiistiUilion 
and probable mode of proeedurc ot tlie otlier moots 
or assemblies ; the VVitenagemot, or supreme 
national assemblv, amongst the number. 

The most leained iiivesligalioii of the eoiislitu- 
tion of the Witenagemot is that wliicli it has 
received from Sir Francis Palgrave. “ In the 
smallei kiiigdoiiis,” he observes, “sneli as Kent, 
the Witenagemot did not probably differ materially 
in composition from tlie Sliiremoot, whieh asseiii- 
bled on Penenden Heath m sniiseqiieiit timoa. 
The jirelatos apjiear as the first order in the com- 
mninty. The seniors, earls or aldermen, arc con¬ 
vened, not only in the character of cliieftams, but 
also by virtue of the bond of ‘ trust ’ vvliirh con¬ 
nected them with their Bovcreigii. The thanes 
gave suit and service, us principal landlords. And 
the ccorls, attpiidhig for the townships, listen to 
Jhc ]iromulgation of the decree, declare their 
grievances, and jirvscnt the tres|iasscs committed 
in the communities to which they belong. The 
actual appearance of the foregoing classes is not a 
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niatltr of hypotliois, but of cvidciKC ; llu; (Ljch- 
iiiciit lies liofoic us III wliicli llicy iiililrcss llicii 
hovi'iripii; and, with n's|KM't to llir liiiuiioiis 
cxorcihcd )iv the ccoils, the tcslliiioiiy ol llic 
Anglo-Saxon lims receives the (idlest eonohoratioii 
Iriiiii the universal usage of suhse(|iien( times.” " 
”lu the earlier |ieriods,” lie [Uoeeeds, ”a depend¬ 
ent or vassal kingdom retained its own legislatuie, 
sitting and aetiiig disliiiel fioni the li'gislaltive of 
tlie, )iaramount kinudoni. Jhit the Witeniigemot 
eonvened by the Basdeils was tlie (ieneial Diet ol 
I’hieiliim of the empiie. Here tlie King ol .Mhioii 
ajipeaied, wealing Ins erovvn, and surrounded liv 
his gieat ollieeis of stale. 'Phe piidates eoneuried 
III the eiiaetruents. I'he vassal kings, the iiileis of 
the Cyinnc and Celtic tribes, testified their olie- 
dieiiee. 'J’he earls, and ealdoimen, aial thanes, 
whellie.r of Anglo-Saxon race, oi the NoUliiiien 
settled in the Danelagh, eompleled the, assenibly, 
vvhii h eonijireheiided all the eouueillors and sages, 
redesmen and vvitaii, both eleiks and lavmeii, whose 
advice and assi.slanee tlie sovereign was entitled to 
demand.”t The great point of doubt and dispute 
lias been the eharaeler in which the folk or people, 
R|ipeared, who are repeatedly raentioiied both by 
the old liisljiriiitis and iii the laws themselves, as 
presetit at the Witenagemot.. Tliere has been 
nuieh controversy both ns to vvho the persons w ere 
that are thus designated, and as to whether they 
formed a constituent part of the assembly, or were 
only speetators of the pioeeedings. Taking all the 
eireumstanees into eonsideratioii, Sir Francis J’al- 
gravc thinks that “we may be led to the sujipo-' 
sitioii that the elected or viitual representatives of 
townships or hundreds constituted the multitude, 
noticed as the people, in the narratives describing the 
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great eounc'ils and other srniihir a,'seniblies ; for Ihe 
shale, taken by ihe /(///,■ m the proceednies loiliids 
the eoiijoetuie that llie liv stnndei's wine a iiieie dis- 
ordeily crowd, liroughL together only as spin la- 
tors, and deslitnte of any constilill lonal ehiirai u i 
“Adimllmg,” ill'adds, however, “the gte,il pio- 
liidiility lhal the huiglis diil eonslitiUe a biimeh of 
the \\ ilenageinol, or Myrel-getlieaelit, it mnsi he 
reeolleeled lliat the mendiers, by whom lliev ap¬ 
pealed, would seareelv iillend in llie ehariielin of 
wine deputies. Popular election, in our modeiii 
sense ol the leim, raiely (d ever) i-xisted. The 
fuiiclioLiaiies vvho ruled the Imigh hecaiiie tin- 
pio|i(‘i and natural rejnesenliUives of tiie eoninin- 
nity in the legislative assininhiy ol in the eongiess; 
and li the imperial Wilenageniol was inlended m 
any wise to protect the jnivdeges of the nation, 
the, lieads ol tlie burgli would he the most I'llieieiil 
advoeates mid defenders of their eommumiy.” t 
As it was hardly jiossihle, however, that all (he 
inagistrales could, generally, or on any occasion, 
give their atfendanee, thus leaving the hiirgh witli- 
(lut any governnient, lie thinks it probable that 
some one of them would usually lie deputed liy the 
rest to undertake the duty. It might even in' par¬ 
ticular eontinge.ucics lie nieonveiiieiil for any of the. 
magistrates to leave their station. “In such a 
case,” ]irocceds Sir I'rancis, “the exiiedicnl of 
aulliorising a person, not bearing otlicc, to ajiiicar 
as a deintty, in the name and on llie belndf of the 
magistracy, would be easily suggested, and a repre¬ 
sentation approximating to the modern system 
would be formed.” J Still, it must be remem¬ 
bered, there was here an election by the, magistracy 
only, and not by tlic people. The people, there- 

English Commonwealth, p. 635.' tlbiU. p. 645. 
t Ibid. p. 646.' 
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fore, were not directly represcnled in the Saxon 
A\'il('na(;einot, The, only rejiicsenlalion of the 
huij;hs or of the Conunons was a representation 
merely of the thanes or governors of the hurglis 
and low'iishi|iP, w'lio in some cities, indeed, were 
tlieinselves elected hy tlie ))eople, hut in <]thcr 
eases ap])ear to have been hereditary, or to have 
hdil their olliees hy a sort of ]iro|)rielorship. To 
tins indnect representation of the Connnons, never¬ 
theless, ihiougir jiersons having at least a natuial 
eonneMiin with them and an interest in their 
w i lfaie, may most jirohahly he traced hark all that 
\i‘t exists among ns of popular parliamentary re- 
|iu>entiition. Indeed, up to the passing of the 
Kelorm Bill, many hinglis were only lepresciUed 
a^ they liad heen in the Saxon tunes; and even 
now the Commons enjoyiiig the light of election 
me (weivwhere only a class, however important a 
el.i's, ol the peo|de. 

'I’he snpienie government of the state resided in 
the w ilenagi'inol and the kina, who presided over 
the assemhlv while it sat, and who a]ipenrs to have 
hail tlie light of calling it together, and also pro- 
halil; of dissolving it at his )ileasuie. It seems to 
ha\(' heen wont to meet seveial limes in the eonrse 
III ihe tear, usiialU at the great festivuls of Clirist- 
iinis, Baslei, and Wlnlsimtide ; and its sessions 
wo'e no diinhl veiy shoil. It is impossihle, from 
tin impelteet aeriinnls that reniain, to discover 
what were nnileistood to he the limits of the nival 
anihoritv anil of that of the parhanienl ; hut in all 
ihe mole inuniitant arls nl the CM'ditivc, the eon- 
eniienei' ol the legislative holly seems to have heen 
leiinni'il. Allied and Ins siiccessnis iirnmnlgale 
their laws as enaeled hy themselves witli the adviee 
nl iheirwilaii. The, king, as the lirst inagisliate 
and head of the stale, was held in high lininint and 
nnrsird willi inanv prirngatives, sueh as the light 
III riiininaiiding the fniees, of appiiintiiig and dis- 
plaeing all llie rliief aihninislrative fnnelioiiaries 
ihionghnnt the kingiloni, nt dispensing jnsliec in 
tile last result, and of pardniiing olli’iiilers nr miti- 
galiiig and lemiUing penalties. Ills inilependeiit 
power Ilf action, as one of the estates of the realm, 
liowever, seems to liaveheen confined hy the tlieorv 
of the eonstitution witlnn rather narrow limits, 
lint in such a state of sociely the real power of the 
sovereign wimld depend mueh more upon his per- 
somd ehavacte.r and the, accidents of his reign, than 
upon aiiv miderstniid prineiples of the eimstitiition. 
On the "whole, the royal authority had, from the 
first finmdatiiiii of the. Anglo-Saxon kiiigdoniB, been 
gaining ground U])on that of the witenagemot, in 
which had originally resided the supreme and sole 
giivernincnt of tlic nation; the king being merely 
its elected president or deputy. The large and 
eonstaiilly increasing territorial possessions of Ihe 
crow n no doubt greatly coiilributed to secure for it 
a position of elevation and power far beyond that 
wliich it hfid originally occupied. After the union, 
espeeiully, of the several states of,the old He])tarchy 
into one kingdom, the lands in all parts of England 
which were held by the king must have formed a 


property of immense extent. These lands, ns we 
have already fnlimaled, ajijiear to have heen ori¬ 
ginally in ]iart the private diimains of the kings, in 
part the, public lands reserved on the first settle¬ 
ment of the nation for the suppoitof the guveiii- 
ment; hut the two descriptions of ]ir<i)icrty had iii 
course of time naturally become mixed u]> together, 
•and the crown retained tlie uncontrolled nnuiage- 
riieiit of the whole. In return, the eviwii, frinn the 
revenues of these estates, from the annual pay- 
nienls hy the burghs in hen nf services, and Iriiin 
certain other profits to wliicli it was hy law en¬ 
titled, defrayed all the nidinarv expenses of the 
supreme civil govi'nimenl. The lulditioind levemie 
eliietiy anise lium customs at the sea-pnrts, tolls m 
(he markets, and other taxes paid on sales, and 
from the witesor ]inlilic jieiialties e.xaeled finin 
persons convicted of dehiiqueiieies, over and 
above the vvcre-geld or ilanniges jiaid hy tliein 
in satisfaction of the jinvate nijiny. There is 
reason to hehevc, also, that in later times at least 
much of the land throughonl the, kiiigiloiis he- 
einnc snhject to certain occasional jiavineiits to 
the rrown, similar to those which were i.ftei- 
wards made ninversal niider die mine sysleina- 
tizcd feudalism iif the Nonnaii gnieinmeiil; hut 
their exact nature eanimt now he ascertained. The 
only hnrdens to which it is <|nite eerliiiii tliat 
all landed estates were sniiject aie thnse cal led hy 
later writers the, Triiinda Neeessitas,— anioiig tlie, 
Sa.xoiis llieniselvi's the thiee eimiiiinn lalninrs, nr 
ninversal necessities—of the Brveg-bole, the lax fur 
tlieniainleinuiee ofhriilges and higliwavs; the Bnrli- 
hiile, that for the repans of walls and Inrtiesses; 
and the Evrd, nr niihtaiy service. It is eoiijee- 
turod, frnm the nnliees in Dniiiesday Bno'k, lhal in 
most purls of the kingilnnisoiie soldier was reipnred 
to he piovjileil ni Inne of wui for every live Inilis 
Ilf land, - a hide bring, aeeiirihiig to Bede, as niiii h 
land as could inaiiilaiii a single family ihriHigliinit 
Ihe year. It ap)ieats that all England was divided 
into ahont 274,;i.h0 hides of land.* The Danc- 
geld, also, or tribute to the Banes, first collected in 
O'.H, in the reign ofEthelred, was a lax upon each 
liidtt of land ; and altliongh for sometime it was 
only iiiqiiised on particular iieeasioiis, il eventually 
became jicrnianent, and formed an important jior- 
tion of the ordmarv revenue of Ihe rrown. At tlie 
original rate of a shilling for each liide of land, it 
produced 12,180/., equal in weight of silver lo 
nearly three times the same amount in modeln 
monev, and in ellicicnry to a imich greater sum. 
It is said, liowcvef, to have been raised hy Canute, 
in 1018, to six shillings on the liide; <md lour 
shillings was in later times the cnmiiion rale. 

1 Mueli controversy has taken place on Ihe 
question of whether the feudal system of the 
tenure of lands is to be considered as having been 
introduced into England in the Saxon times. I'hat 
the system, in all its regularity and cxlenl, was not 
fully established till after the Conquest, is generally 
admitted; but it appears to he eiinally clear, not 
• BraJy’i History of England, i. 370. 
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only that, in the reign of the Confessor, a very eon- 
siderable advance was made towards its perfect 
consolidation after the continental model, but also 
tiiat in a ruder shape and hioser coherency it had 
Md)sisled among the Anglo-Saxons from their first 
settlement in the country. We have given an 
account of th(;_ division of the projirietors of the 
soil into lilafords and men, which terms arc merely 
the lords, or siiperjors, and vassals of the feudal 
jihraseology. And m the earliest Sa.xou times the 
vassal seems to have held his land (wdiieh might 
luue been, though it was not, called his fief) from 
his lord, on condition of rendering services pre¬ 
cisely similar to those which, in after times, were 
rendered by a vassal to Ids feudal superior. I'poii 
this subject it has been well observed by a writer 
whose jnejudices are by no means' always a match 
for his learning and nciiteness, that there are two 
divisions of the history of the feudal system, the 
former of which “e.vtends, from the earliest ae- 
coinit of time, through the early history of Greece 
and Rome, till the,'iirogress of society changed the 
manners of these nations; and through the, early 
history of the Goths and Germans, who oveituriied 
that lioman empire, down to the eleventh century. 
,\l this jieiiod connnences the corrupted feudal 
system, and lasts till the fifteenth cciitiiiy, when the 
Iciidal sy stc iii began, after its con iqition, to dissolve 
ipiile away. The feudal system was that of the 
J’crsiaiis, who were, and arc, Scythu' or Goths, as 
ancient authors and their own speech testify. 
.Xenophon tells us that when the younger (t\rus 
came to Cilicia, he was met by Epyaxa, the bcaii- 
lifnl wife of the Satrap, who, according to the 
custom of the East, )ireseiitrd her acknowledged 
liege lord and superior with gold, silver, and other 
precious gifts, indeed, the leudal system, about 
which so much noise is made, is the natural liiiit 
of con<|uest, and is as old in the world as coiupiest, 
A tiTritory is acipiired, and the slate or the general 
bestows It oil the leaders and soldiers, on condition 
of iiiilitnry service, and of tokens ackiiowledgiiyg 
gratitude to the donors. It was known in the 
Gieek heroic ages. It was known to Eyeurgus ; 
for all the lands of Sparta were held on military 
tenure. It was known to Romulus, when lie Jegii- 
hited Rome. It was known to Augustus, when he 
gave lands to his veterans, on condilioii that their 
sons should, at fifteen years of age, do military 
service. 'I'hc reason it did not preiioiiderate and 
corripil ill Greece and Rome was, that itvvns stifled 
liv the necc.ssary effects of cities. lii I’er.sia, 
where there wiae no cities of any ])owcr or privi¬ 
lege, it ])',epoiiderated and corrupted at an early 
jieriod.” '■ 

\\\- now proceed to consider the general charac¬ 
ter of the laws of the Anglo-Saxons, and to deseribe 
tlieir modes of judicial procedure. 

It is remarked by M. Gui/.ot tbat there is one 
material point of dilfereiu'e between tbe Siilie laws 
and tbe caiiitularies of the Carlovmgiaii Frank 

I’iiikurton’s pimertatioa on lh« Scjtliinns, p, HO. (Edit, of 
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kings. The former do not contain moral and reli¬ 
gious texts ill llic way of advice; they only einitaiii 
te.xts formally prohiliitive or imperative. “ Hut in 
the jiussage,” we ijuote the words of AI. Gui/ot, 
“ from priiiiitive barbari.sm to civilization, Icgis- 
liitioii assumes luiiitlier character; murals iiitiodiiee 
themselves into it, and become, fur a eertaui time, 
matter of law.* Tbe able legislators, the founders 
or refirmcTB of eommuuities, became aware of the 
eiujiire. exercised over men by tlie idea of duly ; 
tbe iiistiiiet of genius informs llieiii tliat, williout 
its suppoit, without the free eoiicurrcuee iif the 
lumuui will, the society camiot maiiitaiii and de- 
veloii Itself ill peace; and they aiijily themselves 
to nitroduce this idea into the minds of men by all 
sorts of ways, and thev make of legislation a soil of 
|ireaeliing, a means of iiistnietioii. (hiiisult the 
history of all nations, of the Hebrews, the Gieeks, 
&e. ; you will everywhere eiieouiiter this fuel: you 
will everywhere hud, belweeii the epneli of pii- 
milivc laws, wliieli are purely penal, proliibilive, 
iiiti'iidcd to repress the abuses of violence, and the 
epoch of civilised laws, vvliieli have roiilidenee m 
the morality, ill the reason of individuals, iiiiil leave 
all that is jnirely moral in the doiiiiiiii of liheity ; 
hetweeii thew' two ejioehs, 1 say, you will alvvavs 
find one ill which morals aie the object ol legisla¬ 
tion, in wliicli legislation formally writes and 
teaebes them. Eianeo-Gaiibsli soeiety was at tins 
jioint when Clinrlemiigne govenied it, and llnit was 
one of the causes of his strict alluiiiee with the 
ehurch, tbe only jiiiwcr then eiijialile of teaelniig 
and preaeliiiig morality.” f 

Somi'lliiiig similar to what M. Guizot has here 
described is observable in tbe Anglo-Saxon law s ; 
the laws of the earlier kings |iarliikiiig more of the 
eliaructer of the Salic law iihove sjiecilicd, those 
of the later partaking more of that of the eapi- 
tiilaries of Cliarkmagiie. 

Of the eigbty-iiiiie laws, of wbieli the colleetioii 
bearing the name of King Etbelberl, of Kent, the 
earliest Saxon laws that are extant, consists, a 
iiiajority (upwards of hfty) have relctence to the 
puiiislimcnt of acts of violence against the person. 
The next most numerous class is occupied with 
penalties for illicit intercourse with, iiiid ads of 
aggression towards, women. The next has refer¬ 
ence to theft. There arc not more, tliiin thiec or 
four—at the most five—laws in the collection that 
are not of a penal character, Imt dcseiijilive merely 
of certain rights. There is not a single paragraph 
of the iialiirc merely of a moral or religions test. 
Wc may thus talinlarlse, the result 


Att.icks on I’lTson. .W 

Attacks on I’miicily...11 

Korniration and Aii'gicssion'i on Women. ..13 

Adultery. 2 

Totftl of Penal . .H4 

Declajatoiy of Righla. 5 

Total Number of Laws. 89 


Ktlielberl’a reign was about tbe end o'f the sixth 

* The meaning must be. afllrmations of moral truths, or supposed 
truths, come to promulgated and received a** laws 

f Utstoirc d« la CivUisutioa eu flanoe, tome it. p, 329. 
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iiiwl the beginning of the seventh century. In liis 
legihlation, ailnltery nas thus disposed of:—“ If a 
free man lie with a free man’s wife, let him ex¬ 
piate his olfence and buy another wife, and take 
lier to the other man.” About a century after, in 
the laws of Wditned, a change of tone is oliscrv- 
able; the legislator uses the style of e.xhortation 
ratlier than of proliiliition or command;—“ IjCt 
ailnlterers be brought to repent and lead a virtuous 
life, or be excommunicated from tlie assembly of 
the churcli.” It is not improbable, however, tliat 
the civil penalty was continued along with the test 
and the religions penalty; for afterwards, in the 
laws of Canute, we find, together with the moial 
and religions test, the penalty much increased in 
severity. It is reinarkalile that, in the last-mcii- 
tioiK il collection, in one of the articles there is more 
atleiiipl than usual at precise definition :—“Adiil- 
tei\ IS bad which a married man commits with an 
iiiim.irried woman, and much worse witli anotlicr 
man’s wile, or witli a woniun wlio has taken upon 
her the monastic Vows.” 

Ill this colleition of the laws of Ethelbeit there 
are thiitj-iiiiie laws spccd'viiig diiferent wounds, 
and inflicting various penalties accordingly. In all 
tills we sec legisliilioii in a very rude state. But 
thrie are other jioints of view in Miich these 
earlv laws arc objects of extreme intcicst. One 
id these is the naliiic of the jienalties they dcciee. 
Ileie there iiji|)eais a singular regard for the 
peison and the liberty of the stibjcet. There is 
link' or no corporal jinnishmcnt, no imprisonment, 
no death puiiishmeiit, at least which may not be 
eonnioiinded for; for as we have seen in the last sec¬ 
tion, even the life of the king had its price. The 
child', or ratlier only, pumslimcnt in the Anglo- 
.‘saxoii as ill the Salic law, is the coin]Kisition, the 
” welirgeld,” that is, a certain sum which the tle- 
liiKpient vMis bound to ]iav to the injured party or 
to bis iaiiiily. To this was added, in many eases,— 
those which may be called, in the language ol' the 
English law, “ pleas of the crown,”—a sum paid 
to the king or the magistrate as a compensation for 
the violation of the public jieace. The not unusual 
alU riiativc, as we have already had occasion to 
remark, where the offending party was unable to 
make good the “welirgeld,” was to reduce him to 
the state of slavery. 

“ The composition,” observes M. Guizot, “ is 
the first step of criminal legislation out of the cus¬ 
tom of personal vengeance. The right concealed 
under that punishment, the right which exists at 
the bottom of the Salic law, and of all barbarons 
laws, is the right of every man to do himself jus¬ 
tice, and to avenge hirnseU’ by force: it is the war 
between the olfender and the offended. The com¬ 
position is an attempt to substitute a legal system 
for war; it is the means given to the offender ol 
securing himself, by the payment of a certain sum, 
from the vengeance of the party offended; it im- 
jioses upon the injured party the obligation to 
renounce the use of violence. 

“ VVe must not imagine, however, that from the 


first it had that cfl'eci ; the offended party for a long 
time preserved the right of choosing belwceii the 
composition and w’ar,—of rejecting the “ welirgeld” 
and having recourse to vengeance. The cliroiiicles 
and documents of every kind leave scarcely adouht 
of it. I incline to think ibiit in the eighth cen¬ 
tury the comjiosition was decidedly obligatory, and 
.that the. refusal to be satisfnal with it was regarded 
as a violence, not as a right; but assuredly it was 
not always thus, and the composition was an at- 
temiit, sufficiently inefficacious, to jint an end to the 
disordcrlv struggle of individual forces, a sort of 
legal offer from the offender to the offended.”* 
Eroni the ajiparently deep feeling of morality and 
liberty, in the solemn venimcialion of vengeanee on 
the part of the injured Jiarty, and as regards the 
offender in the respect displayed for his peison and 
liberty, exhibited to so much greater a degree in 
these early laws, iiarticularly in the conijiosition, 
than in mine civilised systems of legislation, some 
late Gcniiiin writers have conceived an erroneously 
high notion of the state of civilisation ot the iiajions 
among which it is found. M. Gni/.ot has very ably 
exjiused the fallaey of these, writers. Adinittiiig 
that at that epoch individnid liheity is really great, 
we must be. on onr guard agaiiidf eonfoundiiig such 
liberty w ith what in the jiiescnt day is undcrslood 
by that term. I( is a liberty pos-essed hy a man 
of doing what seenielh good in his own eyes, it 
being at the same time always caielully hinne in 
mind that every other man has cvaelly the same 
liberty of doing what seenielh good m/nv eyes; so 
that whenever that whieh sceineth good to one man 
doth not eonniort with that which scemeth good to 
another, a (dash takes jilace, and in such a slate 
such clashes aie almost as freipient as those in the 
elemental war of jiriiiu'evaljidinos. .Such a state of 
society has been niosi justly and forcilily deserihed 
by Hobbes in the following jiassagc;—“AVhalso- 
ever is conseipient to a time of war, where every 
man is enemy to every man, the same is eonse- 
quent to the time, wherein men live without other 
security than what their own strength and then 
own invention shall fnrnish them withall. In siudi 
condition there is no jdacc for industry, because the 
fruit thereof is uiieertiuii; and conseipieiilly no 
eultnre of the earth ; no navigation ; no use of the 
commodities that may he iiii|)oiU‘il hy sea; no 
Commodions building; no iiistriimeiits of moving 
and removing siieli tilings as reipiiie imieli I'oree ; 
110 knowledge of the face of the earth ; no aceoiiiil 
of tunc; no arts; no leltcrs; no society; and, 
which is worst of all, eoiitimial fear, iinyl danger of 
violent death; and the life of man, solitary, poor, 
nasty, brutish, and short.”t 

For tins state of chaos, vvhicdi caimot he called 

society, two remi’dies arise:—1. Inr(|nality of ..- 

dition shows itself among men ; some heemiie rich, 
others jioor; some beemne noble, others ohseiire; 
some masters, others slaves: 2. A eeiitial puhhe 
power develops itself, a force vvhieh in the name ol 

■*■ lli'tuirf* ‘Iff 111 Civilibulion cn Fiuiicff, loinc i, p. 

-j Lcviaihun, c. xin. 
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tlic comiTuniity proclaims and enforces certain 
laws, 'rims arise on one side nristocracv, on tlic 
other, !!;ovcrnnu‘nt,—two diticrent inodes of repress¬ 
ing the excess of individual lilierty. 

But, in their turn, the rcinedies liecomc evils : 
the aristocracv and the yoveniment lioth ojipress, 
prodnelns: a disorder, difierenl from the former, hut 
dee]i and intolerahle. In the mean lime, however, liy 
their lolluenev, and hv the natural action of social lite, 
individuals are iinjiroved and enlightened ; their 
nnderstandintr hecoines stioniter, and their will 
hetlcr reenhiled. 'I'hev hceni to see that they can 
lise very well in |ieace witlionl so much inequality 
of conditions, and so much central power,—in 
Ollier words, that sociciv can exist without coslini; 
liherlv so much, 'I’lms “ if lihcrly,” to honow 
'he hiuenaoe of M. (iinzol, “ jierislied at the com- 
fnenrement of the social career, it was hecansc man 
was inea|)ahle of advancine while he retained it; 
to regain it and enjoy it more and more is tlie end, 
the perfection of society ; hut this is hy no means 
the'primitive state, the condition of harhanans. . . . 
Instead, then, of aserihiny to the plan of nmipo- 
s/lio/i. so much moral value, we must onlv reyaid it 
as a first step oul^if the state of war.” * 

Ijct ns now turn from these cailv Aiiylo-Sa.xon 
laws to those of a later period ; and, as the best 
menus ot’ atrordiny to the leader a yeneial idea of 
the character of these, we shall yive an analytical 
table of those of the kini;s of the llcjitarchy after 
jhe accession of Alfred, which have been collected hy 
Wilkins.I 



We will now add a few remarks as to the rela¬ 
tive proportions of the classes in the preceding table 
• Jlistoir*'(If l.i fti Frtnrf, (omo i. p. 049. 

\ rtic ultJtMt »)l 11 m* Aiiulo .'mkdii l.tws now t'Xt-uit lire tlumf t)f 
Khik KlhfllitfH, ()l ki-iit. vtlio rt-ifiterl Jnnn 5fi! tii filf) Tin* next rue 
liiose t)C Ulitllmire niiit I'ttiliic, iind of \MU!raed,'kirig'« of Kent. Next 
iiri“ those of Inti, Kin;: of the West Stixons. After the Ilepltirrhy we 
lint'o the l.iws of Alfieil. I.tUviii'l lli« Voider, Atlielstane, Kdinniu), 
Fd^: ir, Kliielr'-tl, tmd 1'iiimle 'I'lieie me, hosuies, ennons nnd eon- 
stiintioioj, ilerife** of c<3uncil«i. and oilier aeU of a public nnlnre. 
AH th. 'i' are m ihe Saxon l.iii;'uu«ei of Kome of them iv collection 
wfiH made in one %olnme folio, by Mr. lyamb.irde, tiiid juibluhed, m 
lunhw the title of “ A^;^a/.5va^/a ; de pnscis Anijlornm 

leililnni” An enlarpetl edition of I.nmhaule’s book wax published 
iiuiler the aniH-rmtetidenee of Abraham W lieloo m lf>44. To thi^ 
many aildilions have MUee been made In Dr. Wiikiiis, in iiis I.eRCS 
An;;lo Sjixoiiir.R. fol. Don. 1722. The laws in Liiliii, winch have 
«oiie uiiiier the name of Kdward the CunfesBoi. have lioen rejected 
bv nutniuan.in'i .ib s|mrioun. 'I’liey are KUpptiged to have been 
uHlteii oi culleeletl about the enil itf tlie lei;;!! of Wilbuni Rnfu.*!.— 

Reeves’s Hist, of the KugUsh Law, i. 27; Wilkius’g Lege# AugL Sax. 
passim, ^ 


[Book 11. 

to one iinollier in different reigns, as well as in 
e.xplttnation of the classes themselves into which 
we have arranged these Anglo-Saxon laws. 

I. Declaralorij Lrfjistdtioii. In tins colmim of 
the table we have placed, as well as we have heen 
able to intorpiet their meaning, those ropi/n/u or 
laws which have apjieared to ns merely expository 
of rights and duties. It will he observed that the 
figures do not jireseiit iiineli apparent iiiciease m 
the miinhor of this class, at least till the time of 
CiniiiU'. 

II. I’riiitl T,('iii.\ltilinn. Under this head we 
have classed those eommauds oi pioldlntnms having 
a dellnite sanetiiai or penally annexed lo Ihem. 
We have also, however, iiiehiiled certiim law-, ol 
Allred’s, respecting which it may he douhteil vvlie- 
ther they do not rather belong to the religious or 
the moral column; for at tlic hcgimiiiig of the 
collection ol Alfred’s laws stand al'oiit liflv rnprltila 
or articles, all taken lioiii the laws of Mcoi s, wiih 
the exception ul one or two (rum the canons ol the 
lirst apostolic council. Now, though niiiiiv ol'ilicse 
Alosaic laws appear mcielv in the shape of rrlii>ious 
or moral prccepis, others have distinct penallii s 
atlaclicil to them ; and, therefore, as we see no ev i- 
deuee that Alfied did not mean these penalties lo 
he eiiliirceif, we have placed them in the class of 
|icnal legislation, while those without such peiiiil- 
lies we have placed in the religious and nioial 
classes. 

III. Lciji'iluliiiii of I’nKcilurc. Under this 
head we have classed those cajiilitla lliiit ap)irar 
to rclcr exclusively to the miiehinerv for exeeutiiie 
tlie rest. Although ol gieat iui|iortimee in a inde 
state of society, this hrancli does not appear fnini 
the table to have borne, at least till the time of 
Canute, any considerable jmiporlion to the otlieis ; 
the reason proljahly being, that origintdly the exe- 
ention of the laws being vested in the same hands 
that had the making of them, it would he some 
time before those wlio were thus at once magis¬ 
trates and legislators wnuld liccomc aware of the 
necessity of guiding their proeeedmga in their 
former capacity hy certain fi.xed rules. We are 
told of Alfred’s zeal for the jmqier administration 
(it the laws; hut we do not (hid many eiiaetmeiils, 
among those laws of Ins that have come down lo 
ns, reJatiiig to that subject. Wc may assnino, 
therefore, that the praise lo which he was ciititleil 
was not so much that of having improved the old 
modes of jiroeedure as that of having exerted him¬ 
self successfully iu seeing the laws strictly and ini- 
]iarlially executed. 

IV. Retujious Lcgidalinn. Under this head wo 

place the enactments regarding the peo]ilc at large 
in their relation with the church or tlie clergy. In 
reigns where the clergy possessed great power 
arising from influence over the king, it will he seen 
that this branch of legislation was a very large one, 
sometimes the largest of any. , 

V. Canonical Legislation. The same remark 
applies to this head, under wliich wc class the 
enactments regarding the duties and functions of 
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tlie clergy alone, as distiugnished from the rest of 
the community l^'rom the influence which clmrch- 
inen, from their superior education, possessed for 
many cenluricH in the European governments of 
the middle ages, we might expect this and the pre¬ 
ceding columns of the table to lie large ones. 
Accordingly such they are, forming together more 
than half the total numher of laws. 

VI. Moral Lt'rjts/afion. Under this head are 
classed those articles wlncli, having no sanction 
annexed to them, are to he viewed merely as moral 
jneecjits, and not as laws at all. The column a])- 
])Vo))iiat(‘d to these in the table will be seen not to 
lie a large one, and more than txvo-thirds of its 
altlele^ ladongto Alfred. We mav add, that several 
of tliese articles being of the number of tliose taken 
)))' Allred from tlie Old Ti'stameiit, may be, undiT 
:inolh(‘r ])onit of view, considered as belonging to 
tlie ixdigious column. 

]i appear^ to have been not till a late period 
that judges x\(Te appoinU'd among tlie Anglo- 
Saxons ('Xjiresslv for presiding over the trial of 
cans{‘s According to liigulphus, it was Alfred 
who introduced tins iniiovution. He is stuteil to 
li:i\e diviiled lli(! oMiee of the governor of tlie pro¬ 
vince or shire into the two othees of vjseounl (or 
siarill) and jnstieiarv. Hut the sxstem of the 
Saxon jurisprudenee was sneli as nsnally, wlietber 
the ca>e waiuld be called, in modern ]diniseoIogy, 
a eivil or a erimiiiul case, to leave vciy little to be 
done ])v tlu* presiding functionary, except per¬ 
haps to ])rononnce the sentence hherytliing x\as 
regululed by certain rigid jbnns, which of tluin- 
s(d\(‘s (letoimined the issue, without the discretion 
oi judgment of the ])ersons liefore wlmni the trial 
was held lamig at all (‘ailed into exercise. The 
trial look place m one or other of the ])uh|ic 
asseinhli('s, the folc-mot, the le<“t of the hundred, 
tlu‘ sliire-mot, or the wiUmageinot, according ]iro‘ 
hahlv to the residence and rank of the jiarties, 
and lh(“ importance of the (pieslion, or, pcrlnqis, 
areordnig as it was a first Inal oi' an appeal. 
Th(^ chu'f ordinary business of all these eoUrts seems 
to June consisted in tin* hearing of causes, wliich it 
was ohviouslv necessary sliouUl at least he carried 
on uiid conekuled before some public or recognised 
tnhnnal. lint the Inal itself was ratlier of the 
nature of an arithmetical calculation, or a chemical 
cxjicnmcnt, lluui what we now understand by tlie 
trial of a cause. A certain form was gone tliroiigh, 
and according to its result, which was always pal- 
jiahle and decisive m the one x\ay or m the other, 
the aci'used person was found guilty or ac(juittcd,— 
tlie verdict, to use the modern language, was for 
the pluiiitill' or the defeiuhuit. This view of the 
subject, as far us wc are aware, has not before been 
statc^d; but its comu'tncss will he u])paront from a 
sliort account of the mode of procedure in Saxon 
trials at hw. 

Ill the first place, in all cases, wliethor in dis¬ 
putes about jiropcrty or in the j^irsuit of allegid 
offenders, the claimant or the person who conceived 
himself to be injured appears to liave retuiued 


under the Saxon law, so mneh of the rights of a 
state ofnaturc-as to be entitled to Ix'gin tlu* |.toc(‘ss 
at his own hands, and by an act of force ;—he 
made forcible entry ujum the land, or lie sei/id 
without any XNrit the person of the accused. It was 
only after this that tlie law inlerfcred, or rather liml 
u])plication was made to its luilhority. The eans(; 
Ifiight he brought into court m various ways. A 
person accused of an olfenee, foi example, might he 
arraigned either by llu' jiresentmcnl of the ilium's 
(or heads) of the himdied, or by tluil. ot th(‘ eeorls 
inhabiting tlie township, or upon the apiieal of the 
injured jiartv, swearing that lu; was not nclnated by 
hatred or animositv, and having his oath eonliinied 
by tliat of seven eoin^nirgators.’* Th(‘ following m 
the account of the, seipud of the ]>roeeediiig given 
hv Sir Francis Palgiavc:—‘‘The euljnit ix-mg 
thus charged with the crime, either by tlie voice of 
tlie ('onnlry or by the Icslimony of the appellant, 
he was juU imon his deliverance; hut, al this stage 
of the trial, if he belonged to tlie Sitlieund class, or 
to the Villainage, he was recpiired to obtain *1110 
testimony of his superior, 'i'he Idaford, or Ids 
gerefa on his behalf, came forth and swore that the 
man had not been convicted of ihelt wiiliin the, 
jieriod of limitation, whieh a])peai^ to liave hi'i ti 
usually fixed from tlic last great council, and liud 
never paid the theft-fine. Tins (l(>elaratioii was coii- 
tirmod by the oaths of two othei true men, or 
thaiH's ; and the culprit had tlien the piivilege oi' 
clearing himselt’, either by simple eompiirgaliop 
oi by the sim])le ordeal. If he nssirted tiu' lihcriy 
of ujipeahng to that testimoiw <»f ehaiaeti'r which 
was termed compurgation, he himsell swou* to 
Ins innocence, and a eertai-n mimher oi Ins neigli- 
hours, whose ‘ woitli,' according to the legal 
anllimetie of the. Angl(t-S»\ons, was eonsideretl 
as eijuivah'iit to oiu* pound, were a'^signed as Jns 
compurgators. If they eoiilirnied Ins oath l)y 
thmr own, he was aecpiilted of the eliaige; hut 
if he was unable to ];rociiic lhi'< tc'^timoux, and 
dared to abide the ‘ ludgnient ol (lod,’ he pluiigi'd 
Ins arm into the boding caiddron np to the wrist, or 
he hole the red-hot iron in Ins naked hand lor the 
distance of nine paces; and it, altei tlu' lapse of 
three days, no marks ot mjiir\ ajijiearcd, lie was 
di'clared iimoeeiit of tin' ernm*. Sueli was the 
proceeding wIk'ii lli<' testimony of the lord i-r su- 
]H*nor was in f.uour of the accused. Jbil if he 
nd'uscd to atiord the testimonv, whudi dimiuislK'd 
the suspicions of the law, then tlie culprit was hound 
to undergo th(^ threefold oideal; he plunged Ins 
arm into the boiling water up to his elbow, tlu' iron 
was of trelile weight, and his ei>m))urgati(^i, if lui 
])referred that mode of trial, consisted of five eoiu- 
])urgators, he being the sixth Imnd.^’t A civil suit 
was d(‘cided by a mode of proeedun* piecisely 
^similar in principle, though dillermg in sonu' of the 
forms. Ill either casiy everything depended ujion 
the number and the legal “x\orth” or estimated 
value of the witnesses w hich eucli jiartyw as enabled 

• Palgravc’s liHgUsh (Jommouwculili, r- 2iJ. ■( llml. ji. 215. 
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1(1 lonvaril, <jv u]m)ii the issue of some e\- 

))eiiiueiilal |)i(j(;ess resembling the ordeiils tliiithiive 
jiisl lirni nieiilKiiieil. Sometimes the i|iiestioii was 
(lecideil li\ wlial lias been called the ordeal of the 
(■loss, llhil IS, bv the accused ]iarly beiiii>' allowed 
to diim lioiii under a cover either ol two pieces ol 
wood, on one ol vvbieli the tlnnre of the cross had 
been eiil . il he drew that, he was acipiitted ; .1 
the ollu r, by was condenmed. Another ordeal 
wasihal called the cot sued ; this was a small piece 
of 111 cad ( siijiposed to have been, oiiginall \, tlioiiuli 
It was mil hillerh, the sacramental widi'r), whieli 
was c'lven lo the eiilpril to eat, and, il it a|ipeared 
to stick III his throat, oi il he shook ol liinied pale 
111 the alteinpl to swallow it, ^s emit was h(dd to 
be proved It appeals most piobable also that the 
waeei ol battle, allhouub eoiniiioiilv anp]iosed lo 
have been ol Not man iiitrodiielion, was in me 
anione the Savons betoie the Clotupiesl.* ddiis 
Vlas nieieU aiiolhei species ol ordeal, ol appeal 
to IJeaveii. ily this inode of trial, altei the reijiii- 
sile. aveiiiients had been made on oath by the two 
pal lies and their w itnesses, each party deiiviiie 
W'otd lor wold what the other had asserted, the 
two Would be bionylit loyetber and set to liiilit out 
then (|uaiiel with arms in the iircsenee of the 
Couit, wliieli heie ayani, as in all other eases, had 
nollnne more lo do e.\ee|it to see that the jirescribed 
reenlalioiis were obseived, and to watch the result. 
The lesiill ol itsell declared the veidict. 

In evervihiiiii, iheiefore, wc sec the trial was 
redueed to the perforniance of an o|)eialioii e\ei'\ 
steji ol which was reeillaled by eerlain established 
mil s, and about the lesiill ol which, that result 
deeidine; the ease, there, could he no mistake or 
dispnie This view olTlie subject at once ev]ihiuiH 
anolliei |ieeiiliaril\ wliieli lias been noticed as 
niaikine the leyal |irocedure of tbe Anglo-Saxons. 
Ill then Inals eireiinistaiitial evidence was wholly 
disreiniided. Wilnesscs were only allowed lo 
sweai that the iiiet in dispute was or was not as 
represented bv eilhei of the eonleiiding parties.t 
Il IS plain that il was only such direct evidence as 
this tiiat admitted of being counted and summed n)i 
Iirroidiim lo the simple rule of tale wlneli we liavc 
siippo-ed to eoverii the wlnde proceeding. Tbe 
w'euihme ot' ciiriinislantial evidence would have 
deiinimied the eveicise of discretion and judgmeiil, 
anil eoiisi i|uenlly the a])paratus of a court in the 
modern sense, llial is, either a single judge, or 
(whal would have heeii more ('oiiforiniihlc to the 
spiril ol lb,' (lolliie polity, and what it eventually 
])rodiieed) a beiieb or box ol jifilges, eonsistnig, it 
niiebi lie, of one lo ]neside and direct, and a 
niiniber of olbers Indeliberate,—our present judge 
and pir\. 'riiere lias been nmeb controversy as to 
wlieilici tlic mslitutioii of the |iiry existed iimong 
tile Saxons, and it is a (|uesti(in upon wliieli legal 
antii|iiaries are still divided. But if tbe view that 
has lieen taken of the prineijile of the whole Saxon 

“ 'rill's 1 -= iln‘uimitun of SirF. I’al^nive. .See English Common- 

wojilili ]ij> 

\ I'algi.ue’s Kiiglisli CoramoDwealtli, 232. 


Ic^al Kystcin be correct, it is evident Unit as hat 
wc now understand iiy a jury could liavo fouinl no 
part in that system, so long at least as it re(ainei! 
il^ origmal and proper eliuracLer uiiiin])aiie(l. 
A lury could ha\e been ol’ no use, and would 
have Inid no duties to diseharge. d’lie hiidiiig 
ol the verdict was not an atl'nir ol' deliiicralion ; 
it was an allair ol' ohservation nicrelv, and was 
bullicicnt!) perronned Ijy the general Imdy of tlic 
pcisons jnesent at tlu* Inal, among wlioin thcu‘ 
never could have heen any doulil or disjiuU' on the 
suliiee.i. We shall ulieiwards liave ueeasioii to 
show how the modern jury m all prohahility arose 
out 1)1 the ancient mode ol eondueling ti lals; but 
the tiling itsell, like llu* nmne, is mulonhtedly not 
iSaxon hut Noinnin, that is to sav, it did not come 
into nse until the Nuinum limes. W v will here 
oiil\ observe that it was not, properly spi-aking, the 
ineuNisi'd eonijilieafion ol the lelutionsol soeiel\, 
and ol the mutleis gunig use to legal ti lals, tiial 
led to the ahjogalion ot that ancient system, and the 
sulistiintion of the system of tli(“ |ur\. 'riie laei is, 
that the jury and the onha) could not jiiaetiealU 
exist together. The prmeipU' ot llu' one mode ol’ 
tiial was altogi'ther ojiposed to that oi’ tlie oilier. 
Ji the ordi'al could liave manitaJiied itsell against 
the ad\erse torees of another kind willi which it 
neeessanK had to contend as society advanced, 
and which evenluallv hionght about Ms dowiilidi, 
the ineieased eoinpliealion o] the allairs ol the 
eommuiiMy would not liave oveilhrown it, or iniio- 
lueed the substitute ol the jur\. il it could have 
relamed the suppoit of pulilie opinion, M would 
have l)e(“ii sulheieni lor aii) stale ol’ society, lio\\- 
ever eo)n])lex, and the jun never would have 
sup})hmted it. 

Tile ordeal was tlu' soul ol’ the otigmai Anglo- 
Saxon system ol law ; and this has piohably been 
among all naljons the Inst resort in the attempt 
to substitute any other law lor the law ol’ mere 
I’urec. And although it is really not at all nion- 
eipiitahle than tlie law ol' i'oree, it still has cer¬ 
tain decided advantages in other res]>ecis ovi-r the 
rule of nure ]>h\sieul strimgth. It is tlie sub¬ 
stitution of ])oli(‘y for violence, and that is ne¬ 
cessarily in itself a Immam/ing and productive 
change. 'I'lie ordeal, also, it is to he reinemluMed, 
though in nadily, if lairU eondueled, only a throwdng 
oflh(^ dice, and leaving of the decision to ciianee,— 
if collusively managed, eapahle of being madi* an 
instrument, of great nijnstiee and cruelty,—was 
believed, so long as it was m use, to be nothing less 
llian an appeal to Heaven, and to be always 
elb'Clive in securing the fairest and wisest of all 
possible decisions. It was (he decay of tins belief, 
and nothing else, that occasioned the uboliUon oi 
the ordeal, liut even while it was still legally 
rerognised, and in constant application as tlie final 
mode of determining a cause, an ajiprehension 
was naturally entertained that Heaven might be 
offended by such an appeal being lightly or too 
fre(|uently made to it; and there was accord¬ 
ingly a shriukiiig from the ordeal on the part 
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(if the law, and an effort to avoid it as far as 
pdssdilc liy takina; refuge in anntlier metliod 
Ilf deciBiiin. d’lic next advance to a correct sys¬ 
tem was llie admission of tlie sort of evidence 
wliicli VC liave ioumi to have hecn received ni the 
lirsi stage of the trial among the Anglo-Saxons, 
iiiiil the ticatment of it in the niiuiner that has been 
desciilied. T'heresort to the ordeal was in this way 
a\oi(led altogether in many cases; loi it the ('ul]irit 
or deleiKlaiit faded in his coni|iiirgation, or could 
not, hung up a sidlieient “worth” of witnesses to 
halance the testiiiioiiv against him,he was not allowed 
111- a|iiienl to the “ jiidgiiuait of (iod ” This was 
a L'leil step gamed in llie jirogress towards the 
decision III the ease sole!) njion the evidence, and 
the weiginiig of the evidence in llie scales, not of 
the ealcidatiiig I'aeidtv, hut of the judgment. 

So that tlieic iiiav he said to h(‘ four, or, more 
aeeiiuilelv, live disiniet stages ni the aseeiil up to 
oiii present inetliod of pidiciid priicliee, w I leh is 
I he last III the live. 01 those jirecediiig, the lirsi 
js thill III which all disputes are deeided hy mere 
hi llie foice, ciiianeipated fioin all cheek or icgn- 
lalioo. The second is that in whicli disputes are 
(leeided h\ sneli a ]iroeeednig as the wager of lialtle, 
in which plnsical torce is still left the nin]iire, hut 
I- eotislianied to act under ceilaiii loriiis ; and some 
eojiti ivaiiees in reieriniee to the weajions and inode 
ol the eiieoiiiilei aie also iisnally inirodiieeil, which 
go III some degree to lediice any iialiiral iiieipitdily 
that nia\ ehaiiee lo exisi helweeii the eoiidialaiils. 
Till- ihird stage is that of the ordeal, or imaginary 
appial to Heaven; hv which the law of loree is 
liisl wholK |ml down, henig snjiplaiited liy Ihe law 
ol ehiiiice, lakiiig, however, Ihe iippeinaiice oi a 
inleiioii of a veiy dillerent kind, and lieing be¬ 
lieved lo he Ihe actual ad|ndieation of Heaven. 
And Ihe fonilh is lhal in which evidence lirsi 
makes its appearance, though as yet only in siilior- 
dnialion to the ordeal, which is sidl iiianitaiiied in 
Its position of the supreme and liiiidly detcnnining 
test. It would he verv easy lo show how each ol 
these modes ol priicedviu' is naliirally evolved out 
of the one niiniediately preceding il, as well ns 
how the hisl-mciitioncd leads in like manner to the 
iiilrodnction of its jiroper successor,—the inode 
that now prevails. 

We are apt lo aBsnme that the hearing of evi¬ 
dence IS the natural mode of trying a cause, and 
t he earliest that would he adopted. But Ihe science 
of evidence, both in law and in all other de))art- 
ments of inipiiry where we have lo do with mere 
jirohahilities, is late in springing up, and long in 
being brought to periection. The scienee of nia- 
thenniticnl demonstration, where tlicie is little ciini- 
idexity and no nneertainty, may be early cultivated 
and yierfected ; hut not so that of the evidence 
either nl hnniaii testimony or of any description of 
what wc may call merely indicative facta. The 
am lent Gretks and Romans, with all their culti¬ 
vation, seem to have had no diatii^ct notions on the 
subject of evidence in any department cither of 


physical or of moral iinpiiry. They philuso))hizeil, 
indeed, eloipiently and iiigciiioiisly hnlh in iimnds 
and in physics, hut just as frcqiiently withmil as 
with any regaid to the facts hcariiig iqion the 
ipiostioii. In historical inquiries il is oiiK in 
modern, and it may he said m very rcccnl tunes, 
that the science of evidenee has been al all applied ; 
llie imeieiits do not seem to have dieiniied ol siii'h 
a thing; and among ourselves, down Jo the seven¬ 
teenth eentnry, it was equally niihrard ol and 
inithimglit (it. Camden was ]ieilia|is Ihe lirsi 
Kughsh writer in this (le|)artnieiit who donhled 
anything that had been asserlial hy his piedeees- 
.sors; all onr older ehromeleis took in l aeh ihe 
whole of what had.heeii told hy lliosc who had 
gone, hefore him as uiiresislinglv iis one sliiel of 
]ia|ier after aiiollier, in the pioeess ol pimtiiig, 
takes the niipressioii iil Ihe types oiiwliieli il is 
s|iread. Took at ihe liimiidless eivduhu ol llie 
iiinneions eojners of tlie fables ol (leolliev ol .Moii- 
iniinth and Bishop Bide, or ol those ol l oidnii and 
Bo\ee among llie Scollish writers down even lo 
Bnchanini and Sir (Jeorge Maekeii/.ie, Ihe hillet of 
whom tlonrished at the lime ol liii KexoliUioii 
i\iid wiint was the uiduetive jdidosopliv o| Hold 
Bacilli but a develo|niieiit of ihe seieiice ol e\ i- 
deiiee as applieahle to physics Yel il was wholly 
new to the world hllle more than two eenliiries ago. 
'J’he seieiiee of evidence is a stnily as loreigii lo the 
wliide mental disjiositioiis and hahils ol men in an 
early slate of soeielv as it is lo those of ehildreii. 
Both eipialK demand eerlainlv m all then e(fi» ln 
slims, and eaniint endure either to ael ni to helieve 
nierelv iqion a tavonrahh' liahinee upon jiiolia- 
hilnies. All their methods of iiivestigalion, I heieloie, 
anil at attaining this certainly .A melhod winch 
promises less is despised iuii.1 rejeeled. lleneeaiiv- 
llinigelse is prefeiied lo the patient and iiiipaitial 
evinmiiiUion of facts ;—aiiylhiiig lhal will piodure 
an iiistinil and eomplele eonvielioii,--a Mippo,ed 
sign from 1 leaven of any kind,—some eireuiiislaiiee 
iiiqiressive enough to oeeupv ihe imagmiilion and 
exehide every other view ol the snhjeel,— m loi ii, 
when nothing belter is to he had, ineie anihonty 
and eontidenl assertion. This is the lime ol mex- 
jierieiiee and oi ready and ahniidanl laitli. The 
seieiice of evidence is theollspnng ol ilonhl, aswell 
as the parent iif rational hehel awl of Inilli. 

To jirevent ohjeetioii or niisap))Vcheiisioii, it inny 
he Jiroper just to remaik further, that very jmssilih, 
111 jioiiil of lact, one mode ol jiroeediire iiiav have 
sometimes been jiartially iiitrodneed hejire aiiolher 
was quite ahandnnt'd; and it is |irohahlc, indeed, 
that the ehinigcs were mostly hrmight about in this 
way. Bill what is intended to he iittiimid i.s, 
that no two of the forms which we have dislin- 
guished could ever be mixed up tngelher iii (he 
^triid of the same cause; fur iiistinice, the pir\, as 
we have said, could never he thus ciiijiloycd iii 
asBoeiation with the ordeal. It was, as is well 
known, not till w'ithin the last twciily years lhal 
the old mode of trial by judicial combat, or wager 
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of loittlc, was iihollslioil and Sir Francis Pal- 
f;ravc seems to Ihmk that tlie riftlit to the trial by 
waoer of hnv derived from the Aintlo-SaMoi rom- 
jiurnalioii, stdl siilisists. “ At later jieriods,” lie 
observes, s|)ealiiiitt oi the times after the ('oiiqiiest, 
“ Iheie ueie niaiiv iiiemilaritics arisiiitt Iroiii the 
lireakinit down of the Saiion juiis|iriideiiee; jinrfs 
and portions of the aiieieiil forms eoiitiiiued in iiso, 
tlioiii>h iioloyirer iriiided hv tlieir niicieiit and eoii- 
aisteiit j)riiiei|iles ... In all personal aetions, 
waeer ot law was the lepiilar mode of tilal, until 
new proeeediiies weie instituted, whieli enabled 
the jiidnes to introiluee the |iny trial in Us stead. 
Jfiit this silent legislation has not deslrined the 
.Anelo-SaMin trial; it is out oi use, lint not out of 
force; and it niav jierhaps eoiitiiiiie as a part of 
the tlieorv of the law until some adveiiliiroiis iiidi- 
vidiial shall airaiii astonish the court liv obtainiiiqf 
Ills ])i iMlege ; and, hv thus inforniine; the legisla- 
tnre ot its e\islener, ensure its ahulition.”t 

Ahsnrd as the oideal was, it had, in its siiitahle- 
nesp to the paiiienlar social condition of the Anglo- 
Savons, eeitani leeoiiiinendalions not only over the 
still ruder system wliieh it supplanted, lint e\en 
as compaied with the more relhied and inti lliitent 
method to which, in due time, it was in its turn to 
;;ive wav. That iiiijiroved method would have 
made demands which the a^e and the eonntry were 
iillogether iimdei|iiate to meet. Neither juries nor 
jndaes could then have been foniid to adinnnster 
jiisliee ihronyhont Itintland aceordm;; to that 
)ilan. I'ben in onr own day the evperieiiee of 
some of the most eiilii;hte,nrd eonnlries in the world 
has proved how dillieult a tliiiiy it is to ^et the 
system of trial by jury to work well miioiic; a 
people to whom it is new. Aiiione; the Aiiolo- 
Sa.vons of the iiiiilh or tenth century there ceitaiiily 
was not a mllieientlv generid dillnsion ot nitelh- 
ttence either to siqqily eompeteiit jndyms and juries, 
or to make their decisions be res|ieeted if they 
Could have been found. In the state of society that 
then cMstcd, it would not have answered for the 
law to piofess to lyive its decisions on anytliiiii; like 
doubt fill presunijitions. The, simple understand¬ 
ing's of the men of that time were to he satisfied 
witli nothini' less than ahsnlutc certainty in siieli 
nialteis. It would have been stramte if they had 
been satisfied w ith less, sii loint as tliey believed 
that there was sneli a ready and effective mode as 
the oideal of si'enring that certainty. While, they 
letamed their faith in the nrdeal, the establishment 
of any fair^ plan of deciding' causes by evidence 
subiniUed to the unshackled judgment of a jury 
was impossible. But the ordeal, so long as the 
jiopular faith in it subsisted, answered the purpose 

• “ Tlw ?<inprf\l law of Iholand,’’ Raid Lord Kllonbnrouglj, in 1he 
case ol Aslilord a^'iuiist TlioiDton, argued bprory tlie (’oun of King’s 
HiMfoii, III April, 1H18, which led to tin* abolition, " is in favour of the 
wiigt'r ol I'Hitlc, and it is our duty to pronounce tho law us it is, and 
not as »e may wish it to bo Wlmte\er propidices, tboreforo, may 
ju<ilty exist against this mode of trial, still, os it is the law of the 
land, the coiiitniust pronounce judgment for it.”—-lJurnewaU and 
Aldorsoii’o Reports, i. 46d. 

i English Commonwcolth, p. 263. 
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of ])uttiiig an end to differences, and keeping men 
under snhjeclioii to the law, at least as well as a 
more eipiitnhle and more rational mode of judicial 
derision could have done. There is reason to 
believe, also, that on the whole its inherent injii.s- 
tiee WHS rather mitigated than otherwise liy the art 
and miniagement with which the process was no 
doubt tisnallv coiidiictcd. 

'J’hc principle that has hceii pointed nut as that 
of the legal ]iroeedure of the Aiiglo-SaMiiis, it may 
he ohsened in coiiehisiou, ran through the whole 
Course of the law and its adiiiinistration. From 
the first step that could he taken for the trial of a 
ease, down to its tiiml clis|iosal, every tiling was 
lugnlaled upon tins priiieiple, and arranged witli a 
view to Its application ; no room was hit for any 
c.vornsc of discretion on the jiiirt of tlie coiiit; the 
liiiinaii judgment wa.s never appealed to or its e.xcr- 
eise peiniitled; nothing was trtisteil to tlie fallibility 
ol that aihiter; the element of mere ])rohahility 
was e.xrlnded as rigmiinslv as it is Iroin the demon¬ 
strations of the matheiiiaties. That this system 
might lie carried fully out, not onlv was a certain 
value jiiil bv Ibe law upon every mdividiial, wlneh 
dclermiiH'il the aiiiminl at which Ins testimoiiv was 
to he lilted when he ajipeared as a witnes';, and the 
diiiiiiiges he could claim as a jihiinlifl', and those lie, 
eonid he called upon to jiay as a defendant ; every 
distinct limli and part of the body liad also its 
were, or legal W'ortli. Thus, in the oldest law-, a 
leg was viiliied at hfty shillings, tlie little finger at 
eleven, the great toe at ten, a front toiilh at six, an 
eye tooth at foui, a hack louth at one, and a nail 
of the linger at the same price. In this way eveiv 
jieisonal injury that could he received had its lived 
conipeiisation. After the trial had been gone 
through, therefore, the seiili-nre or the assessiiient 
ol damages was as niiieh a matter of course as all 
the rest of the procedure had been ; here, also, the 
law might he said to go upon its own feet, and to 
(111 all hut execute itself. 

Besides the fines, however, cither to the injured 
individual nr to the stale, with which must delni- 
(pieneies were punished, cajhtal pniiishmeiits weic 
also* in use among the Anglo-Saxons in certain 
cases. Among the “ boteles ” rrimes, as they were 
called, or those for which the life of the convict 
was always taken, were treason, military desertion, 
open theft, house-breaking, and premeditated 
murder.* Summaiy punishment might also be 
inflirted by any private hand upon orimiiials taken 
111 open delict. “ When a capital oHcriec,” says 
Sir Francis Palgravc, “was flagrant, committed in 
open day, and under such circumstances as to 
render the act cajiable of instant and indisputable 
jiroof, no further trial was retjuired ; no evidence 
was discussed, and no defence was allowed. Mercy 
was never extended to the outlaw; he was said to 
bear a wolf’s head, and, like the wild beast to 
whom he was compared, he was slain wjiencvcr he 
approached the haunts of human-kind ;—every 
* Pnlj^rave't GngHah CommonweaUh» pp. 204,205. 
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hand inipht he raised to ftrike him,—lume to licre upon mere suspicion or prohahility. For a 

rcvciiue Ins fall. If a thief was ajtprehendcd man to endeiivoiir to conceal Inmsclf in the'woods, 

‘ hnnd-hidicnd’ and ‘back-harcnd,’ or m actual fur instance, was, jirohuhly for very uoud reasons, 

popsesf-ion of tlie sjcoil, he was liuiiffcd or deca- deiKamced hy tlie law as in itself a riinie; and m 

pitaled hy his ]mrsucrs without respite or delay, the case of the man found heside the, newh-mur- 

Siniilar jirocecdmgs took ])hice with res]ipcl to the. dered body with the deadly weajion in his hand, 

murderer. If he was iouml standing near the the jiresuniption of his guilt, though really only a 

corjise with the hloodv weapon in his grasp, no pndiahdity, was considcied to annunlto absolute 

witnesses could he heard for the jiurpofc of ex|)lain- certainty. Rigidly sjieakmg, iiideec^, the utmost 

ing away a token, which, accyrdnig to the aeeiage attainable ceitainty in such niatteis is only n strong 

ot human jirohahililv, was neeessaiily the aec’i in- jircdiahilily. Even the most direct eMclencc does 

paniment of the tiaiisgrcssion.A stranger not afford iinything more. 

linking in the woods, who did not blow his horn or Among the legal puiiishmoils inflicted hy the 
otherwise iiroclaiin that he was in distress and Anglo-Saxon laws, hesidcs fines and death, are 

anxielv, was to hr judged as a thief, though no found ini]trisonnienl,outlawry,hanishment,slavery 
othei indication of crime could he alleged against transiHiitation, whi]ii)iiig, braiding, the pillory, 
him.”* It IS scnreelv necessarv to ohsc'vve that, aniputation of linih, nmlilalion of the nose, ears, 
notwitlistaiidiiig some of the exjiressioiis made use iuidli|is, plucking out of the eyes, and tearing off the, 
of 111 this statement, there was really no jiroceduic hair. 'J'heir eomnion capital punishment seems to 
• Tmria's A„«io-Si,sou., ii. ,aio. have, been hanging, mid in some instances stoning. 



Saxon Flaoei.i.ation From tlio TlarloinM NIS. 



Saxon Whippino and Hranpino, From tlm Cotton MS. Claud. li.iv. 
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H ITAl N, as an island, 
niul one <)l the largest 
III tile woiId, H'' well as 
from its laainiess to iIk' 
eniiliiieiil of Kiiiojic, 
\V(Hild seem to liave 
l)e('ii intoiidcd l>v iiainre 
for the ri'suhaiee itf a 
navitratnii^ and eom- 
meieial |)e<nde, and it 
iiuuht he supposed that 
unv people \\l»o had 
(ihlanied the oeeupation 
of il Would he spe(‘ddv fnined to navi^alioii and 
eomineree hy the natural Temptations ami advan¬ 
tages «i| their position. ddie political stati* of a 
eountiv, however, and its social eireumstanres gene¬ 
rally, as Well as the condition of the lesl of llie 
woild and the spirit of the lime, mav all la' 
so iinlavoiirahU' av lonu elh-elnallv to eouiiteiaet 
these tid\a]itae;es of ai'opMaiphieal position, juid 
(wen lln' ui'iinis ami the old hai)its of tile pi'ople 
thenmeUi's. 

Ol the siieei'ssive uations that ohtained posses¬ 
sion of the south of Ihil.ini within the peiiod of 
{uirhenlie histoiv, the (hdhe colonists of the time 
of (’;esai weie in too early a slaLfe of civilization to 
Indd aij\ eonsideiahh* nileicourse with llu' lest of 
the woild; and the Komanswho suee('e<led them, 
althouuii tln'v neet'ssaiilv maintaimal a eerlaiii con- 
iK'xion holh with the emitrtd and otlnn parts of the 
extended empire to x\hieh they belonged, were of a 
stock that Imd alwa\sshow'n itself anti-eommercial 
in ti:einus and ]>oliev. But the Sa.xons, although 
t!ie\ had not. heen in eireumslaneis lo tinn their 
skill in navii^aljon to eommeicial purposes, liad 
loin; hefoie their eompiesl of (air island hecn aeeus- 
loimd to roam the seas, and were faimais for then 
naval ( iiterpi ises. We read of ]irodat()rv warfare 
cairied on hv the different Germanic natiniis in 
small and h^ht vessels on rivers, and even alom; 
the adjacent jiaris of tin* sea-eoast, so early as 
hefon' the middle of the first cefiturv. In the yi'ar 
47, as wi' learn horn 'Faeittis, lh(' (’Inmei, (hvellm*;- 
aloni; the Batavian coast, ravat;ed m tliis manner 
the ncii;hh(mrmu; coast ol Gaul, under the conduct 
of their countryman Gannascus, who had lout; 
served in the Roman armies.* It is probable that, 
itwjis in the imperial service (iannasens aeipurt'd 
his knowledge of naval warfare, or at least the 
general rnditary education winch fitted liiiu to tram 
and command the Chauei in this expedition. In 
• Tac. Aunal. xi. 18. 


little more than tweiitx \ears after this we find the 
Koman fleet on the Rhine paitlv manned by Bata¬ 
vians,* and ev(Mi a Batavian tli'el nndei liie com¬ 
mand of Baulus ('ivilis, anothei mdividmd of that 
nation who had heen educated in llio Horn an ai mies, 
i;ivin^' hattU' to the naval forces ol the empire t 
III the course of tin' next two hnmlred yeais tlu' 
(ieiman nations eeiKTally ajipear to havi' Jinpioved 
upon th(' iiistiuelioii and expern'iiee thus gaiiiod ; 
and both llu‘ Saxons ami olheis I'ceame disiin- 
e,Mished for their lamihaiit\ with the sea and for 
then na\a! exploits. Ahoiil the \ear 210 llu' 
muon under the name i>f I'ranks, or fieenu'ii, of the 
vai lous tribes of the Lower Ivhine and llu* Wi'sei, 
hml the foumialioii lor lliose moi v ex1en'i\ e piedaloi v 
ineursions vpon the iii'miihonriim' eoiinti le-, both hv 
sea and land, hv w Imdi the harhariaiis ol tin iiorlh- 
wesl fiist a'^sisti'd those ol’ llie iioith-easl in haiass- 
iiiu; and enleehliiiLi the Koman cnijiiie, and alln- 
wards seeuK'd then share m its division One 
leinaikahle meuhmt has eeiieialK heen iiolrd as 
havniLT i;iV(‘n a u'reat impulse to ihe^e e\pt‘iliiion>, 
wdiat Gihhon has called ‘Ohe sueees'lnl la'-lmi”— 
ol a partv of h’raiik.s lhal had liei'ii lemoved h\ (he 
Ivmperor Brohns from their native setilemciiN to (lie 
hanks of the Lumiic. “ A flee!,'” to v;i\(' the slow 
as Ik- fells it, “ slatloned in one of tI k* haihoni s "I the 
iMixiiie, tell into the hands of (in' Kiaiiks; and 
tliev resolved, tlitoinrh unknown seu'-^, lo expioie 
their way from the moulli of the Idiasis to that of 
the RhiiU'. Thev easiK escaped 1 hrou^h llu' Bos¬ 
phorus and (he 1 lellesjiont, and, eruisiin; aloim the 
MediterraiK'aii, mdulu('d their ap])elite lorK venge* 
and [dunder, by freipienl deseenl.s on tin' uiisus- 
pei’lim; shore's of Asia, Giei'ci', and Afiiea. Tin' 
opulent city of Svraeuse, in whose' ])ort tlie navies 
of Atlu'iis and Carthat;e had formerlv lieeii sunk, 
was sacked liv a handlnl of hnihariims, who massa¬ 
cred (he greatest par! of the trembling inhahilaiits. 
k’rom tile island of Sieilv the Flanks proceeded lo 
tlie (ailumiis of TI('ieules, trusted llu'inselves lo (lie 
ocean, eoasl<'d round Spam and {fiml, and sleering 
their tnunniliaiU course throm;h the British Channel, 
at length finished their snrjirising vovage by landing 
in safely (*ii the Bataviai’i or Frisian shori's. The 
exam]de of their sueoess, instructing their ('oun- 
trymen to conceive the advantages jmd to d('.«])ise 
the dangers of the sc'a, jxunlcd out to tlu'ii' enter- 
jirjsmg spirit a new road to wealth and glory.” 

'J’his event happened about the ycar*280. Im¬ 
mediately afU'r tli^s time we read of tlie commence¬ 
ment of ravages on the coasts of Gaul, of Belgium, 

• Tac. Annal. ill. 16. + lOid.v '2'A.. 
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ah(i ul‘ Uiilaiu, by asijiiibuits who are ealled Ger- 
inuns ])\ Auk Iius Vietoi, and Saxons by Eulro])nis. 
TIk \ a])|)eiir lo liuvc been uinixUire of FianKh and 
Saxons, whu h latler name eie long l)egau to be 
also (listiimiiished as tl)al, of anolbei military con- 
leiU racv <>1 ihe Germanic nations not less |io\verfiil 
lliaii the I'lanks. Jn mantime atUnrs, indeed, the 
Saxons soon took the lead; audwiiile the Franks 
pusht il (heir cominesls by land, tlie Saxon name 
la'caine a lenoi to all llu- neigbbouimg sea-eoasls 
I then marine was still ul' tile rudest description 
’“‘■Jl tlu‘ I’aet,” sa\'s Gibbon, “weie not established 
b^ llie most iimpu'siionalde evidence, we should 
appeal to abusi* the ciedubtv ol ourrtaiUus b\ llii‘ 
ile-eiipliou of the \essels in which the Saxon ]urales 
voiituu'd lo spoil ill the \Mi\es of the German 
(tci'aii, tin- Hnlisli (’haimel, and llie Hay of He ca\ . 
'J'he keel of liaai la^(“ llal-botlonied boats was 
liaiiuMl oi belli limber, but tiie suU's and ujiper 
woiks <-oii''i-led only t)l w ickei, \\ illi a eoveimg of 
siroii- liidi's . . Hut the darme spirit ol lhe]Uiales 
i>ra\(d llie penis bolh ol the sea and ol the shore : 
llioii skill wa-^ eoiiliiined by the haliits of enliT* 
pii.'i*; ihe meaiios! ol then maiinem \vas alike 
capable ol handbiig an oai, <tl’ naniiig a sad, or of 
eoiidneliiie a \e'-sel ; and the Sa\ons iciou-ed in the 
appe-natiee of a tempest, wliuh coiieealed then 
doi'jii, and deper'-ed the lleets of the eiiemv.’' 
The boMiaiis now loimd il lU'cessaiy to lit out and 
inainirim a llool e\pressl\ lor the pioK'ctloii ot the 
coa^i.' ol lliilam anil GrUil. Tlie command of this 
ai iiiaiiirnl, w Inch was slatioiK'd m tlu' hajbour of 
Hoiiltiyiio, was gi\en, as has be<“n lelaled in the 
iu<(edme (look, to (anausiusA Ills revolt soon 
alU’i, and his eslablishineul ol an empire loi Inm- 
silf III ibitam, wlicK'he endeavoured to maintain 
l)e^ pown b\ alliances with those veiv nations ol 
(be iioilb wiiiiin he had been ap]>ointed to lepi'ess, 
and b\ eiibsuii” the baibariaus bolb alnonu his 
land and sea lorces, was anothei evenl m tin* 
hiyiiest deuiee lavoiirable to the protiTess’ol the 
Savoiis 111 iiaviuation and naval waifaic. It was a 
yiew lesson, to them both m sln])-building and in 
tact ICS, w Inch must have maile then boldm-ss and 
haidihood mncli iiioie toinndable than e\(‘r. The 
('inpiic ol Carausius had lasted tor siwen yiais, 
when It was ovirllnown b\ Ins death in 2b4 

In (be next centuiv we find the Saxons almost 
(he acknovvh'dged masli-rs of the northern seas, 
and so conslantiy infesting Bntam that the east 
coast olTlu* island had come to be knowm hv the 
name of the Saxon coast, and was strongly fortilied, 
aiul put und(‘i the charge of a warden, whose espe¬ 
cial duty it was to K'jiel their assaiillH. 4’beir 
di'lcal by rheoilosiiis, m tbe ncigfdiourhood of the 
Orknev Islands, in 3()S, fur wbicb be obtained the 
surname ol Saxonieus, was not accoTn])bshed till 
tbe barbarians liad susUiined several (‘iicountira 
w itU till'. Roman Heel; and although it seems to iiave 
dotorrt'd tluim lor a long time after from repealing 
their descents upon Britain, anj although, after 
the exam])le of the Franks, tliey were now also 
• See imte, p. 63. 


beginning to cm]dov their strength more llum for¬ 
merly in mibtaiy operaltoiiB by land, they eertamly 
did not abandon the held of iheir elder renown. 
The keels of llengisl and IToisa were eiuising m 
th(‘ British Clmnnel when thi \ leeeived tbe invi- 
tutiun of Vortigeni in dll) ; and it was tluui com¬ 
mand of tin* seas that, h\ enabling them to main- 
Uun all along a iVvt' commumcalibii with the 
eontnuuil, and also to make tliim dese!;nts upon tlu* 
island at the most advantageous points, elneliy 
coiitiibutcd to gam lor llie Sa\ou>, Angles, and 
.lutes, the possession of Britain. 

Tliese n(*w sdlleis, tlieielbre, the fallu'rs of the 
future ]u)pulalion ot the eouiilry, and the iouudcrs 
ol Its jioblical iiislitutioiis and its social slate, wi'rc 
hy long use a fhoroughlv navigating race, and, 
having olilamcd llieii island stronghold, they would 
naturally, it migjil he ihouglil, piociTil holli to 
ioiiiiy It by securing the dommion ol thesunouiid- 
mg seas, and lo make il the centre ol a great com- 
iiu'rctal empire. But although all this was to come 
to pass m process (il time, nothing ol tlie kiiul Imp- 
}u'iieMl m the lirsl mslaiua*; and the Saxons, allm’ 
tlieir seltlemeiil in Britain, eompletclv neglected 
tiu' sea, now more Lrulv their propi r i lenient than 
ever, loi so long a jieriod, that when llu'V tbd at 
last apply themselvi's again to niaiilmie allairs, 
llieir ancient skill and renown in that held ul enter¬ 
prise must have heeii a nuK* tradition, it it wiis so 
inueh as rememheied among them at. all, and could 
have lent no aid in iliieeling <ir even m (“xciliiig 
llu-ii new eiloi'ls. Il was not (ill the viugu, of 
Allied, towards ihe end of tlu' ninth ci iilurv, that, 
the Saxons ol Fnglaiid aj'peai even to have 
ihouglit of huildmg a slop, at least toi war ; and it 
ma\ be doubted il In'loiellial time tlux had evuui 
any tiadiiig vessels of then awn Ivvei since their 
setth'inent in Biilam thiw seem to have wholly 
ahandoned llie se.i t(i then kmdied ^\ho temamed 
in then native seats in the north ol G{‘rmanv and 
aiound the Bailie,--the Noithmen oi Danes, hy 
whom they vveie destined to be succeeded in tlieir 
cateer ol ra]*m(‘ and coiu|uesl. 

ddns lullei race of sea-ioveis had ado])led a 
policy dilVermit lr<im that whieli had lieeti lollowed 
i)oth hy the I’lanks and the Saxon-'. 'These two 
nations, oi rather great conledciacies ol various 
nations, ulihongli they iiad hotli Inst made them¬ 
selves forimdahle at sea, had, as we have seen, sue- 
cessivelv ahandoned that tiehl ot adva-nture as soon 
as they had enteri'd upon tin* course of land eon- 
(juesi, Ol at least as soon as tin y bad secured llie 
jiossessioii tlie first of Gaul, the second of Hritam, 
and bad estalilislied then (iolliie sovereignties in 
these lair provinces of the lormer wcslern empire. 
Bui the Danes, wlui were also a great eoufederacy,— 
the several Scandinavian nations of llie Dunes, the 
Swedes, and the Norwegians, being all compre¬ 
hended under lliat name,—eonlimied to seek jdmider 
and glorv on tbe waters long after they had lounded 
a multitude of kingdoms on shore. These, liow- 
ever, were not kingdoms carved, like the posses¬ 
sions of tlic Franks and Saxons, out ol the rich and 
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cultivated Roman territory, but were all confined 
to the bleak and barbarous coasts of the Baltic and 
the nciirbbourint; seas, where the Romans bad never 
been. Down to the close of the eighth centnrv, 
Dennnn k, Sweden, and Norw ay were each |iarcelled 
out into mnneruub indejiendent )innei|ialities, the 
chiefs of all of which were at the same time also 
either sea-kmgs themselves, or more usually wetc 
the fathers o'- elder brothers of the liold ^liraticid 
eaiitains, who lejoiccd in that designation; the 
custom being for the younger sons of the ro\al 
house to he sent to seek their fortune on the ocean, 
while the eldest was keiil at home to inherit his 
ancestral throne But the class of sae-koiiungeii, 
or sea-kings, olheiwise called vikiiigr, winch is 
supposed to mean kings of the hays, wheie the\ 
had their head stations, was very ntimeions, and 
comprehended many individuals wlio were not of 
royal extraction, l^iracy was the coninioii resource 
of the younger sons of all the best fiimilies among 
these Scandinavian nations ; and the sea was 
regarded as a held whereon ahold adventurer might 
rear for himself a fabric both of wealth and domi¬ 
nion almost as stable as could he lounded on the 
land. In the course of the ninth ceiiturv in all the 
three countries central soveieignties had arisen, and 
uhsorhed or reduced to dependence the rest of the 
chieftainships ; hut this change did not for some 
time atlccl the free movements of the vikingr. 
They continued as heretofore to maintain tlicir in¬ 
dependence on their own element. The new state 
of things in the north only had the ellect of giving 
anew direction to their enleiprises. I'oinieily the 
natural prey of the sea-kings of the Bailie had 
been the teintoiies of the petty laiid-soveieigiis along 
the coasts of that sea ; for tlicir coiiiiiioii origin 
formed no general or )ieriiiaiieiit bond hetweeii the 
two classes, in eircunislaiH'es so neailv nseinhling 
those under which the vaiioiis (lesen|itiuns of w ild 
beasts are thrown togetlur m a forest. But innv 
that someihnig of the stiencth of union and conso¬ 
lidation had been acipiiicil liv tlie norllii'in king¬ 
doms, they had become less ea-ilv assiiilalile ; and 
the captaiiis of the [uratical lumameiils began to 
look out for adveiituri's and phuider farther from 
home. The coasts of I'ingland, of Scot land, of 
Ireland, and of France, hecaiiie hcnecfoith the 
chief scenes of their ravages. Nor had eivili/alion 
yet advanced so far in any of the Seai dinavian 
countries as to diseountenance these exjieilitnnis. 
On the contrary, the Danish, Norwegian, and 
.Swedish kwigs were no doubt well pleased to see 
their natural eneniies and the miist turbulent spirits 
among their subjects thus finding oecnpation else¬ 
where ; and as lor the iiojnilar feeling on the sub¬ 
ject, the old national custom of roaming the seas 
was still universally held to he among the most 
hononrahle of employments. Navigation can hc_ 
cherished and promoted' only by coinmcree or by 
war; it never has flourished in the absence of the 
former except under the nouiislirncut and suppoit 
ad'orded by the latter. It was the want of both 
war and conimoice tliat brought about its decay 
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and extinction among the Franks and Saxons, after 
their coiniuests of Gaul and Britain; it was pre¬ 
served among the Danes through the habits and 
necessities of that predatory life njion which they 
were thrown for some ecntiiries by the jiecnliar 
cirenmstanees in which they were jdaced. The 
jiower of this third northern confederacy grew U]> 
during a period when the spirit of foreign eompiest 
and settlement, generated among the harhaions 
nations by the dismcinherment of the Roman eiiipiie, 
was still in full vigour, hut when the means of 
.satisfying it had been taken away iii eomeipicnce 
of the jnevioiis oeenjiatiun of Gaul, of Britain, of 
Spain, and of all the other Roinaii |iioviiiees, by 
those whose fortune it had been to he, eailier in th(‘ 
movement. The Danes were in this way leit to 
tlie iiiralieal maritime warfare in winch they soon 
heeame so distnigmslied ; it was the natural result 
of the ambition of foreign coiupiesl checked by the 
want of any territorv lying open for them to invade 
and overrun. .Still this was in its nature only an 
intermediate and temporary resoniee. The instinet 
of aggression, which it could only miperteclly gra¬ 
tify, It yet fostered, and was coiisliiiitlY strengllieii- 
iiig and ariniiig with new jiower for the lull attaiii- 
meiit of wl,yat it sought, 'file Danes, uinlei this 
ihseijiline, were hecomiiig every day more wailike 
and foriiiidalile, and more eajiahle of aehieviiig 
loreign coiiipiests, whenever they should make the 
attem|it. On tlie other hand, the Franks and 
Saxons, wlioiii they would have to drive hefiire 
them, were, in the uiiassailed seeiirilv of llieir rich 
and ample selllenieuls, gradually losing the use of 
war and the power of defending ihe possissioiis 
they had gained. Tins wus the state of eiieiini- 
staiires when the Dimes eoinmeneed, m the laltei 
pail of tlie eighth century, their deseenis upon I he 
coasts of France, Flnglaiid, .Scolliuid, and Ireland. 
These Noithmen were now merely leiieatiiig what 
had lieeii done liv their kindled, the FriuikV. and 
Saxomt, three or four centuries before. Tliey also, 
from meic plundering meiirsioiis, with which they 
had hilherlo sat.slied tlicniselves, weie about to rise 
III their turn to the grander operations ot invasion, 
eoiKpiesl, and iMloiiizatioii, now that oceasion pre- 
Bi'iited Itself, and ealUd them to that eareir. This 
was llie proper eonsiiinmalion of their system of 
sea-kingsliip; the true end and development of 
tlicir long course of imacy ami desnltoiy warfare. 
That was hut the imjiationt restlessness of the 
aiiimaliiig jiassioii repelled, hatiled, and in some 
sort imprisoned; this was its fue and natural 
iielion. The, new path of enterprise, acenrdiiiglv, 
immediately attracted to itself all the dispo.sahle 
courage, activity, and resources of the Noitli. It 
was not left to the sea-kings alone; the most potent 
of those of the land joined the great national niove- 
ment,wliich jiromised to add new realms to those they 
already jjossessed, or to enable them to exchange 
their niggardly ancestral islets and slrijis of sea- 
coast for broader ^Jomains in a suimier clime. By 
means of these expeditions the pressure and un¬ 
easiness occasioned by the opposition between the 
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old piratical system and the new order of things 
tliat was now growing np in the Scandinavian king¬ 
doms, were at once relieved ; and while oernpation 
and settlements were found for the more active and 
adventurous who chose to abandon their native 
roiuitry, more room was also made, and more (piiet 
secured, for those that remained behind. 

By tliesc Ixdd sea-cajitams and their crews was 
a great part of Ivngland taken possession of and 
occnpieil; and thus, a second time, did the country 
receive an accession of the kind of population most 
ap]iropriate to it as an island,—a race of a navigating 
spirit and habits. The Norinaiis also, we may 
aniicipale so far ns just to remark, were, before 
they won their settlements here and in I’raiice, 
jmates as well as the Danes and the Saxons; m 
fact they were nierely a division of the Danish 
vikingr and their companies. So that of the several 
races that were evciitiiallv mingled together to form 
the Kiiglisli people, no one had to he graihiallv 
tin ned towards iiiantinie afl'airs by the force of the 
new eireumstanees in the midst of which it was 
]ilared ; all brmiglit along with them an old fami¬ 
liarity with the sea, on which they hail in fact lived, 
and con(|uered, and inamtained dominion, before 
they had ever made good any footing for.themselves 
upon land. 

Notwithstanding all tins, however, we find each 
lace, as soon as it has established itself in the 
couiilrv, almost wholly aliandoniiig the former 
theatre of its exploits, and attaehmg itself to the 
land as exehisiyely as if the sea had been left a 
thousand miles hehind. We eaiiiiot diseoier that 
eitlii r tlie previous navigating hnhits of the Saxons 
and Danes who suecessively settled in Britain, or 
the natural advatitages of their new ]Kisition, 
piomiiled them to any eonsiderahle ell'orts of eom- 
mciTial enterprise, after tliey had lost the motive 
winch had originallv impelled them to the sea. 
Nav, as we have already observed, the shijis in 
wineli, and through wliieh, they had made their 
oonquesls, were abandoned by them even as iiistrn- 
incnts of protection ; they hud served their turn in 
aggressive warfare, but in the detensivc warfare 
that followed their employment was not thimght of, 
till after long and disastrous cx])criencc of the in- 
KiiHicieney of other military means. Such being 
the case, we need not wonder that rommcrciat navi¬ 
gation was neglected. The navigating spirit, in 
fuel, will not of itself create commerce ; it aygiears 
to have been usually rather the commercial spirit 
that has taught a yicople navigation, where it has 
not hceii tanght by w-ar ; and even war does not 
teach it in the effective manner that commerce 
does, as we may see at 'once by comparing the 
Saxons or the Danes with the Phenicians. The 
latter had no doubt been a commercial long before 
ihcv became a navigating, a discovering, a colo¬ 
nizing, and a' civilizing people. In the same 
manner it iS their commercial habits, growing out 
of tlicir permanent geographical»y) 08 itiun, and not 
their use and wont of maritime warfare, that has 
made the English, the descendants of these old 
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Saxons and Danes, the great lords of the sea, 
planters of nations, and diffusers of civilization in 
the modern world, 

But a power like this ran only grow up under a 
favourable state of circumstunces in the world gene¬ 
rally, or throughout a large yiortion of it. The 
rnmmereial enijnre of the uneieiit Plienicinns was 
feared during the most llourishiiig period of the 
early civilization of the cast; the eonnm'reial empire 
of modern Britain has in like manner arisen in the 
midst of the later civilization of the west. In (he 
rude and turlmlent ages that followed the overthrow 
of the Roman power in Europe, the existence of 
an extensive commerce in any hands was iinyios- 
sililc. Almost eontimml xvars everywhere, either 
hetween one peojile and another, or hotween two 
factions of tlie same p.eople, or where there was 
any teinjiorarv relaxation of war, the still more 
hrutifving effects of niisgoverninent and oyipres- 
sion, left no lime, no inehiiation, and no means for 
carrying on any eonsiderahle commerce. Tlie 
great mass of the people, were, in all countries sunk 
in Ignorance and in yioverty ; their niiserahle condi¬ 
tion hardly yicrmitted tliem to aspire after the 
eiijoynioiit of anvtliing bevoiid the ahsolntc ne¬ 
cessaries of existence ; they were iiiitanght in 
(hose arts and processes of inihistry by winch com- 
nierec is fed ; there had been little or no acrnmii- 
lation of capital, without which there can he no 
extensive eoninieree, nor anv other s|ieeies of nii- 
dertakiiig that looks inneh hevond the ■jiassiiig 
day. It was only by slow' degrees that Europe 
emerged out of (his eoiidition, and that the hcgiii- 
iinigs of iiioderii coinnierce were nurtured iiitu 
strength and stahilitv. 

Wc shall now notice the most interesting of the 
few facts that have been preserved relating to the 
loreigii trade carried on by the Anglo-Saxons, in 
their ehroiiologioal order. The first distinct notice 
which wc have ujioii the snhject is not of earlier 
date than the close of the eighth century. At this 
time, it appears that sunie English commodities 
were carried abroad, and probably some of those of 
the eoiitincnt brought to this eoiiiilry, by the de¬ 
votees who went on |ulgrimage to Rome, or by 
yiersoiis who found it yonvenientto make profession 
of being so engaged. It is not to he supposed that 
these pilgrimages ojicncd the first commercial in¬ 
tercourse between England and the continent; hut 
thev undoubtedly made the comninnicatioii much 
more freipiciit than it had been before. The jirac- 
tiee established by the Romans, of exacting certain 
payments at each seaport, on the embarkation and 
landing of goods, appears to have been rciaiiied in 
all the new kingdoms formed out of the western 
empire; and their amount jirohahly long remained 
nearly the same that had been paid under the im¬ 
perial reijitnc. Hence the name of customs, or 
some equivalent term, by which they were called, 
ns if they had been dues nnivcr.^ally and nniiie- 
morially demanded. There is a letter still extant, 
from the French Emperor Charleiuagiie to Oti'a, 
king of Mercia, and Brctwalda, which seems to 
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Sa'Io'J Mill's, 

Kifttii ;in 1'in'! a Vint; ID Stiull's ( 'Ittoiiif ](* of laig liu (<’»>>' '<1<' ii[i (loin \ ,iri<ius S.ixoii illininiial mit'- 


Imvp been l.lio result cjf a iu’i;o(ialiuii between the ]iri)l)alilv tli^' inineipal eoiniiii«lities in wlneh tliese 
two sovereiiriis, reM])edini' the exaetion ol these trailers'lnnn Kniilainl di'all, wlm llnis |)iii mi ilie 
ibitiea in tlie ease nt' the English inlanms trii- "nisc nt inltmins, w itli the view nl elieatuu; llii 
veiling to Rnine. The iloeiiineiil iiinst he assigneil eiislom-hmise ol its dues Siieh ailieles, heme ol 
to the \ear'/its, ill wliieli Olla died, at the latest; small hulk, wnulil be easilv eoiieealed in a lia- 

ilinl It may he, regiiiiled as the eailiest eoininereiai vellev’s haneiiee ; and it a|niears that e\eii at tins 

treaty on record, or |)erha|)s that ever was entered eaily age the Mnelisli wmks in gold and sihrr 
into, between linglaiiil and any other eoiinlrv. It were t'anioiis ovia ihe eontinenl."* Alread',, il iii.iy 
runs as lollovvs : “ Charles, by the grace ol (Jod, be noted, there seem to have bei'ii .lews residenl in 
king of the Franks and Lombards, and palneian ! Kngland and even in Ihe noithein kinudom of 
of the Ronmns, to our venerable and most dear ■ Northiimbeiland ; for among the L.\(\'iiils of 
brother, Olfa, king of the Mercians, gi^eUng. Ar(dibisho|i Lghert of York—whieli iinisl have 
First, we give thanks to Almighty God, for the been (:oni])ileil between Ihe years I.'ib and 7tjl)—we 
sincere ('atholic laith wliicli we sec so laudably ex- lind a Iraiisernit of a foreign canon, iiroliibilnig 
pressed ill your letters. Coneeriimg the strangers, Clinslians from iinilaliiig the manners ol that 
who, for the love of God mill the salvation of liicir iieople, or partaking of their feasts. The .lews 
souls, wish to repair totbe, thresholds of the blessed have been the introducers or chief eneourageis ol 
ajiostles, let them liavel in peace without any trouble; loriign eommeree, es|ieeially in |ewellerv, aitieles 
nevertheless, if any arc found among theni not in made of the (ireeious metals, and other such liivii- 
the service of religion, but in the pursuit ol gain, ries, in most of the eountiies of modern Murope. 
let them pay the established duties at the proper From tins date the, history of Anglo-Saxon eoni- 
phices. We, also will that merchants shall have inerce is again nearly ahliink till we come down lo 
lawful ))rotce.li(m in onr kingdom according to our the reign of Alfred. Of tins illustrious pniiee, il 
command; and if they are in any place nnjiistly is rceorileil in relation to the present suhjeel, that 
aggrieved, let them apply to iia or our judges, and he cnilivateil an interconrse with distant coiinli les, 
wc shall take care that ample jnstiee be done to in which he seems to have, had in view the exten- 
them ” There is more of the letter, which it la sion of commerce as well as other ohjecls. Hr 
unnecessary lo quote. Wc gathhr from it that the appears to have kept up a frequent comnmnicaliou 
profcssmi/. of pilgrimage had already been taken with Rome; and his hiograjiher Asser states, that 
advantage of as a cloak for smuggling; and, no he also corresponded whh Abel, the putriareh of 
doubt, ill this way the practice gave an im]ml8e to .Icrusalem, who sent him several valuable, presents 
trade. Even the siniiggler is sometimes of use; of oriental commodities, ilis embassy to the 
he may be the means of planting a tralfic W'hich Christians in India is menlioned, not only by 
would not have grown up without his assistance, Malmesbury and other authorities of the next age, 
and winch, of however ohjcctionahle a character hot by the contem|)ornry eonqiilcr ofiithe Saxon 
originally, may eventually assume a legitimate Ohroiiielo, who s|j.yh that Bishop Swithelm made 
form, and atlam to great value and importance. It his way to St. Thomas, and returned in safely, 
is conjectured that articles in gold and silver were • Mucpherson's .XnnalB ot Commerce, t. 24«. 
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M;ihiiL-sl)urv ^ivcs Siulu'lin as the name of tlie ad- 
\('iilni'»ms laj'hopof Shin'I^uni, and relates tliat la* 
Imaiiitil hack iroin halia aromahe lujiiors and s])leii- 
did jewels; sonie of the latter, Malineshury sa\s, 
were sliU remaining in tlie lreas\iry of lus clmirli 
when he wiole, in the twi lflh century. Siglielin is 
slak'd to liav{‘ lett J'jiglaud in tlie y<‘ar H83, and to 
have uoju' in the tirst instance to Koine, from 
which lie jirohahlv sailed np tlie M('<iilerraneaii to 
Alexandi i.i, and tlien made Ins way liy liasstna t<i 
the Malahar coast, wliere it is (‘crlaiii that a colonv 
ol'S\rian ('dinstians, who regaided St. Thomas as 
their a))osile, weie settled Ifoin a viTy early jn'riod. 
As-er relates tluit lie received, on one occasion, as a 
]nc^eiii tioin Allred, a rohe ol silk, and as inneh 
jiiccnse as a slrone, man could eanv: these pre¬ 
cious commodities must have* hceii obtained iruin 
the Ka^t 

Jhii ilu' nilcrc''! which Altrcd took in liearinu of 
U'liioti' parts of tlie earlli is most disLinetlv sliowii 
111 iiie aceoiinfs lie has himself given ns of th(“ two 
so\;!”esol Ohihere and Wulfstaii ; tlie tirst to tlu' 
Noiiti Sens, the second towards tlu* east of the 
Baltic 'I’hcse \ o\agi's w ere I'l-ialed to Altred h\ 
llie na\ luatoi's I lienisei\'es ; and he has niseited 
what ihev told him ni his Saxon traiisi^alion of the 
l>aliii eeoaiajihvol Oiosins. It has heiai oh-erved 
that \lhed ohiained tiom Olitheri' and W'ulfstan 
MU ti into 1 mat loll ot tin* liahie sea with tlu‘ adja- 
ei-nl e.innliies, as far exeiaalial that ot jiroiessod 
iM oL'iMjilier'', (‘ither helort' or ai’tei his time, till the 
loiiie ol Ohihere wa- K'tvaeed ni the \ear J noA h\ 
tlie tainlisli iia\ioalor (tlianeelloi, who was sup- 
])os«-d the original di'-eoviner of th(“ nortliein jias- 
save to Uussia.”^ Ohihere rounded tlie Noilh 
Cape, and penctialtal into the White Siai, from 
wliu'h ill' ascended a gieat nver, which inu'^t Itave 
horn the Dwina, on which Archangel now stands. 
W’lillslan navigated the Baltic as far as to tlu“ land 
ol the I’Stum, the pvt'seiit lhaissui. “ 'J ins I'^iist- 
lanil,” savs his nariative, “ is verv luigt*, and 
theie Ih' }i great many towns, and in everv town 
t!n ie is a king; iiinl there is a gieal qminlity of 
lioney and lish. T'he king and tlie riclu'st nuai 
(It ink mare’s milk, and the jioor and the sluvi s 
drink iiK ad. There be very many battles iK lweeii 
tlu'm There is no ale brewed amid the r.slnm, 
lull iIktc is mead enough.” Byllieas had re¬ 
marked the same ahimdanee of honey and use of 
mead, among the people ot this coast, twelve een- 
luries before. 

Ft is one of Alfred’s many great merits and 
titles to perjietnal and grutetvd rememhraiK'c, tliat 
lie fnsi ciiIUmI into action, and gave pioof of what 
could lie achieved by tlTe natural right arm of 
Kngland—her maritime strength. Tlie year 887, 
the si.vtli of his reign, while he xvas engaged in 
tliat first struggle wnth the northern invaders which 
ended so disastrously, is marked as the year in 
which he •fitted out his first few ships. 'rwenty 
years later, in lus days of pros]icrity and power, he 
built a much larger fleet, and introduced certain 
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important improvements in the form of the ves¬ 
sels, which, w.lietlier suggested by his own inveu- 
live sagaeitv, or hoirowed, us it has been eoiijee- 
tured tliev nnglu luivi* been, from the galleys then 
Uhed in the Mediterranean, of winch he had oh- 
tuineil models, he showed at least his usual ai'live 
and mijUisiUve spirit in searching ufti r, and hisi 
♦good sense m adojiting ''J’he Saxon ('hrouieler 
says that Alfred’s shqis woie neilluT* like thosi* of 
the Danes nov those of the Frisians, hut were 
made in a tasluon which lie himself thought would 
he more serviceable than that of cillier. They 
wore twice as long as the aeseas, as they were 
called, of the Noithineii, and also higher than 
theirs; in sailing, tliey were swifter and less nn- 
steaily. Some of them had sixty oars, sonic more. 
Yet, notwithstanding the statements of some later 
writers, wo have no authentic account of any attenijit 
hv Alfnal to creatt' an Knglisli mercantile marine. 
One of his laws oiilv shows tliul merchant shi])s 
sometimes arrived m England in those davs; and 
e\en tins ri'gulation regards not the eargow of 
these fnreigu vessels, hut tlu' ^las-'Ciigers. The 
only notice that has been found of the cxjioit of 
anv English eonmioditv m the time of A Ifual, is 
the mention of sonu’ of tlu* famous nalixi' hreial of 
dogs having been sent as a present to Folk, arch¬ 
bishop of Kheims, in Fiance.* ^ 

By far the most remarkable and significant 
event m lli(‘ xvbnle iiislory of Anglo-Saxon eom- 
miTce, is the law jiusscd in the reign of King 
Atludslan, in the second (juarter of tlie tenth cen- 
tinv, hv wliieh it was eiiaeled that every merelianl 
who slumld have, made thn'C vovage s nver die sea 
with a ship and cargo of his own, should have the 
rank of a thane or iiohlemuii. The lilHM'ahty of 
this law has usually lioon -4iserih('d exclusively to 
the euligliteiu'd indginent of Atlielstan; hut we 
are enlitled to presume that it iiuisl have hoeu 
also ni some degree m aceordanec' with the gene- 
lal feeling td tlie ciuintryi lor, not to mention that 
it must have lieen passeii with the consent of the 
Witenagemot, it is nnlikely that so able and ]ini- 
dent as xvell as po])\dar a inonureh as Athelstan 
wouhl Imve atlenqiti'd in regard to such a mutter 
to do violence to juddie opinion, without the ae- 
(juieseencc and siqiport of winch the measure 
could hax(‘ had little etlicacy or success. We may 
take this decree conferring the honours of nobi¬ 
lity iiiHin commerce, therefore, as testifying not 
only to the liberality and wisdom of Athelstan, hut 
also to the CHliination in which coi.^merce had 
alioady come to be* held among tlie English pcojde. 
It may he regarded as a ])roof that IIk' Anglo- 
Saxons had never entertained much of that jire- 
judice against the p\irsuits of trade, xvhich wi? find 
so strongly manifested during the middle ages, 
wherever the political and social institutions xvere 
moulded upon, and fully animated hv the sjiint of 
the feudal system. But it is especially interesting 
in reference to our ])rcsent subject, as an indication 
of the growing importance of English commerce 
* MacpheriOt>,l. 265. 
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1111(1 of the public souse of that importance. From 
this time English llccts and ships of war come to 
he ficfiuciitly mentioned. Athelstan assisted liis 
nephew, Louis IV. of Fiance, in his contest with 
the Emperor Otlio, by sending u fleet to the coast 
of Flandcis, to ravage the emperor’s terntories iii 
that qiiaiter. This was done in conformity with 
a treiitv of 'mutual deleiicc, winch is mcmuralila 
as tlic (iist of the kind ever entered into between 
tile two kingdoms. Edgar’s navy, and also that 
which Ethehcd litted out by a tax upon all 
the lands in the kingdom to rejiel the Dai es, 
make a great figure in the Instoiy ol the next half 
ceiitury Some accounts make Edgar's fleet to 
have ainoimted to between three and four thousand 
ships—a statement resemhlmg in its style ol evi¬ 
dent livpeiholc the whole history the old monkisii 
chroniclers have gdveii us of this king, whose 
lavish benefactions to the church have secured him 
an extraordinarv retuin of their gratitude and 
laudation. Ethelrcd’s is recorded to have been the 
inopt numerous naval annament that had yet been 
seen m England; so that it must have surpassed 
that of Edgar. 

Even in the disastrous reign of Ethelred, we find 
indications of the continued progress of trade, both 
coa.stnig and foreign. In ceitam laws enacted liy 
Ethelred and Ins Wilan, at Wantage, in Beik- 
bliirc, it IS TIeilared, that everv smaller boat 
airivmg at Ihllmgsgate (so old aic that luiiding- 
plaee and that name) should ]iav lor toll or custom 
one halfjieiiny ; a larger boat with sails, one peiinv ; 
a kcid, or what we should now call a hulk, lour 
jieiinies ; a vessel with wood, one ]>iece ol wood; 
a boat with tish eoninig to the bridge, one half- 
pcmiv, or one peniiv, aceordnig to her size. And 
from other jiitssages of these, law,-, it a]i|ie#s that 
vessels were then wont to come to England from 
Roiieu, wilii wine and large fish; fioiii Flanders, 
Donlliieii, Normandv, France, llegge, (an unknown 
]daee), Liege, and N ivell. Certain (icrinan tiier- 
I liiinis, culled the Emiieror’s men, when they came 
wiili their .ships, aie declared to be woilliy of good 
laws—that is, of being treated with lavour; but 
thev were to jiav their dues, and were not to forc- 
slall the market to the jirejiidice of the citizens. 
The dues to be iiaid by the Emperor’s men, who 
were probably the rejiresentatives of some trading 
com|mnv, were two gre'y clotli.s and one brown one, 
ten ]>ounds of pepjier, live pairs of men’s gloves, 
and two vcs.-els or measures (called cabillini 
coleiim, tlip meaning of which is unknown) of 
vinegar, at Christmas, and the same again at 
Easter. .These were probably the articles of which 
their cargoes usually consisted. It is also worth 
notice, that a meeting was held in tins reign of the 
wise men of England and Wales for regulating the 
intercourse, c immercial and general, between the 
two kingdoms; at which rales of compensation 
were li.xed for slaves, cattle, &c., that might he 
slolcn or injured, and it was agreed to appoint a 
standing tribunal, consisting of six English and six 
Welsh lawmen, or persons skilled in the law, to 


settle all disputes between individuals of the two 
nations. 

Among many other interesting details derived 
from a volume of Saxon Dialogues, apparently iii- 
teiidcd for a school-book, which is preserved m the 
British Museum,* Mr. Turner has rpiotcd the bil¬ 
low mg passage, in which the Merchant, as one of tlie 
characters introduced, gives an account of his occu¬ 
pation and way of life : “I say that I am iisehil to tlie 
king, and to ealdermeii, and to the rich, and to all 
)ieo))lc. I ascend iiiv ship with my mcieliaiidizc, and 
sail over the seahke iilaces, and sell my things, and 
htiv dear things which are not produced m this 
land, and 1 hring lliem to voti here with gieat 
danger over the sea; and sometimes 1 siill'ei ship- 
vvreek, with the loss of all my tilings, seaicely 
eseiqiing myself. ’ He is then asked, “What do 
vou bring to ns? ” to which lie answers, “ Skins, 
silks, eosllv gems, and gold; vai inns gariiiciits, 
jiigiiieiit, wine, oil, ivor\, and oriehaicns (peili.ips 
brass) ; cojiprr and tin, silver, glas.s, and siirli like ’ 
The ]irmei|ile of all eommeieial dealmes is dis- 
tiiietly enough stated in the aiisuer to the next 
ipiestioii,—“ Will roll sell your things here as you 
houeht them there ?'’ “1 will nol ; lieeaiisc w hat 

would mv hdioiir hciielit me ? 1 willsdl them here 
dearer than 1 bought them Iheie, that I iiiav gel some 
jirolit III leed me, mv wife, and children” 'I'lie 
silks and other Uneiitid eommodilies hi i e menlioiird 
were usually, m all |iroliahililv,obtained Iromllalv, 
or sometimes iieihaps from Marseilles. 

I'oreigii eonimodities can only he ohiaiiied hv the 
exehinige of other commodities piodnced at home. 
But the Anglo-Saxons had not miieh to expoi t Nol- 
Witlistaiulmg the llmirishiiig state to whicli Bnti-h 
aaru'iiiliire had been raised by the Romans, | iu rc is 
no evidence or reason for hehcviiig that a siiielc cai "o 
otconi was ever exported from England dnnng llic 
whole of the period now under leview. Althongli, 
however, there, is no positive luitlmritv to eslahlish 
the fact, Mr. Maepherson thinks there can he litlle 
doubt that the Flemings, the great maniil'ac iinrs 
of fine wiiollen goods for the whole of I'.itrope, 
carried away great (luiintities of English wool m 
this pel 10 ( 1 , ns we know for certain tliev did in the 
following ages. That there was .an cxpoit trade 
in wool would seem to he indicated by the dis¬ 
proportionate price the fleece appears to have lioriic 
compared with the whole shee]i, and also hv the 
high jirice of vvool.+ I’rohahly also the mines of the 
(hfl'erent inetnls y ielded something for cx|«irtatioii. 
The Ahhe Riiyiial has nieiitioned, hut without 
(jiioting his authority, that among the tinders of 
(hfl'erent nations who resorted to the fairs estalihshed 
in France by King Daguhert in the seventh cen¬ 
tury, were the Saxons with the tin and lead of 
England; J and Mr. Maepherson is of opinion 
that, as we know from Domesday Book, that in the 
neighbourhood of Gloucester there were iron-works 
in the time of Edward the Confessor, tt Inch had 
probably been kcnJ up since before the invasion of 

• Cotton. My. Tib. A iii. Mncpliersou,! 288. 

^ Hist, des Indes, u. 4. 
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llie Romans, iron, too, as well as lead and tin, may 
]icrliii])s have been one of the few British exports 
(hiring ilie.'Vnglo-Saxon period. This writer thinks it 
also not impossible that mines of the precious metals 
mav have been wrought at this time iii England, and 
]iart of their produce exported, although the exist¬ 
ence of such mines in the. island is unnoticed by 
anv historian since the beginning of the Roman 
dominion, with the exception ol Bede.* It is 
certain that large sums in gold and silver were 
raised in the country on ditlerent occasions, and 
nincli coni or hnlhoii repeatedly carried out of it; 
and it aiipears difficult to comprehend whence all 
this wealth could he obtained with so few manufae- 
tnres and so little exjiorlahle produce of any kind. 
'I'hc eailv eminence of the Anglo-Sa.xons in the 
art of working gold and silver may he taken as 
allording another ]iresnmptioii that, whencesoever 
procured, there was no want of these metals in the 
island “ W e have nndonhlcd proof," says Mr. 
Maepherson, “ that the English jewellers and 
workers of gold and silver were eminent ni their 
j'rolcssions, and that probably as early us the hegni- 
ning of the seventh century. • . . So great was the 
demand for highlv-linished trinkets of gold and 
siher, that the inost capital artists of Gcrniatiy 
icsorled to England ; and, moreover, the most jire- 
• MiM|ila'i,on,i.2;n. 


cions specimens of foreign workmanship were im 
ported by the incrchants.” * On the other hand, 
articles in gold and silver seem to have been the 
chief description of manufactured goods exported 
from England in this period. 

Among the exports from Britain during part of 
this jieriod are stpijiosed to have been horses, 
liccanse one of King Athelstan's laws jirohihits 
their being carried out of the kingdom unless they 
were to he given as presents. Another part of the 
export trade, which was probably carried on to a 
much greater extent, was the trade in slaves. The 
mission of Augustine, which ellected the conversion 
of the Anglo-Saxons to Christianity, was, it will he 
recollected, the, memorable restilt of the attention 
of Angnstme’s patron, (Iregory, having been at¬ 
tracted by the appearance of a group of voting 
Angles exjiosed hir sale as slaves in the market¬ 
place of Rome. Afterwards several laws and 
ecclesiastical canons were passed jnohihiting the 
sale of Christian slaves to .lews or Ragans. Finally 
it was eiiaeled that no Christians, and no peroons 
who had not committed sonic crime, should he 
sold out of the country. ButW'dliam of Malmes- 
Imrv, who wrote nearlv a century after the, 
(knupiesl, affirms that the ])rartice of selling 
even their nearest relations had not been alto- 

• M.ii'rliii'iuii, 1 . 200. 
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gvther ubaiidoned bv tbf. pi.M>]do of Nortlnirii 
bcrlaiid nt bis own mrmorv. And in ihc continn- 
])orarv bioirrajdiy of Wulistan, who was .Bisbo]) of 
Worco-'lor at llic IniU' of the (aiiH|a(‘sl, the follownio 
cmioos a<coiuil js ui\on:—Tbtnv is a sca-junl 
town called I5i islol, o])j)ositc to Ireland, into wbicb 
Us Hibabiiants make freijoeut voyattes on account ot' 
trade Wutlslan cuied the jieojde of (bis town T»f 
a movi <idi(i’is and inveterate cnsioin, wInch they 
deiived tiom tbeir an('es(oi>, ol bu\ni” men and 
women ni all |>ar1s of lMi';land, ami e\])oriinn them 
to I iclaml lor tlu' sake ol eain. 'I'lie vounu women 
tbev (oininoiilv u'O with child, and carried ibein to 
mark(“( in tbeii premi.incN, that ihev ini^bt biiiie u 
bettej inice. You ninj:bl }iav<' seen witb sonow 
lon^ ranks of yonm: jX'rsiiiis of both se\es^ and ot 
tbe irreaU'sl beaul\, tied toeelber witb ropes, and 
daih e\])os<‘d III sale ; iior were tb(‘se imni ashamed, 
0 boiiid wickedness! |o u-]V(‘ nj, (heir nearest 
relations, nav, tbeir o\\n ehildien, to sla\erv W'ull- 
stan, knowinu the obstinaev of these people, snnie- 
tnaes sfa\ed two months ainoiu; them, ])!(‘aebin,e 
e\ er\ Lord’s l)a\, hv whudi, m process of time, be 
inad(' so »j:reat an impression U]»on then minds dial 
tliev abandoned that wicked trad(“, and set an e\- 
ample to all lb(‘ n'st of Ibiuhind to do the simie 
Hnl, for this remarkable passaiic it would scarcely 
have been suspected that thei(‘ e\(‘i was a time 
when tbe nalivi's of' Lm;1and W(‘ie leunlaiL e\- 
poited to be sold as slaves to lb-' liisb. Tlieir 
prmci|>al pUKdiasevs weie [irobahly llu' Danes, or 
Ostmen (that is, Lasteiu men), as tbev wm'e called, 
who wen“ at ibis time tbe dominant pi'ojde ni Iri'- 
bmd, and esjieeially were masters of nearlv tb(‘ 
whole Ime nl' the <“oast opposite to Britain. 'I'Ik'v 
apjH'ar to have carneil on a eoiisHlerabb* comnieree 
hoibwiili Lnuland and other eonntries Chester, 
as well as Ibisloj, is |)artieidarly mentioned as one 
ol till- ports to wbieb lush sbijis wen* aeeustomed 
to I'csoit about the tniK* of the Norman (himpu'st 
Wdiham of Malmsinnv deserihes (he mhahitants of 
(dicsn i as dependin'^ m Ins day upon Ireland for a 
supply of the ueei'^sanes of life; and, in anotlier 
jilaee, lie sjieaks nf the irreat distress tlie Irisli 
Would sulfer if thev wvrv deprived of their trade 
w’Uli Lni;land. Marten skins are mentioned in 
Domesdav Ihiok amontt tbe commodities brouttbt 
h\ sea to Cbesli'r; and this appears, from other 
unthovities, to liave heeii one of the c.xports in 
aiieieni limes from Ireland. Notices arc also found 
ol iiien-liaiits ti-nn Ireland Inmliiig at (’amirridge 
with elolhf., and exposing their merchandise to 
sail't Other IxiiL’lish ]H)Tts which are noticed a.s 
])osscssei< of ships at the time of the Compu'st, or 
immediately before that event, are Pevensey, Rum- 
iie\, ilyllie, I'olkstone, Dover, Sandwich, South¬ 
wark, and J>ondon. Bode spi'aks of mi'rcliants’ 
slops sailing to Rome ; and it appears that trading- , 
vessels sometimes joined togi ther, and went out 
armed for their mutual jirotcction.} 

At all the above places, mid at every other sea¬ 
port in the kingdom, customs seem to Imve been 
• AniijUa Sacia, u.iJjS. f See Turner, ui. 113. t Ibic). 
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exacted U]>oii tbe arrival and departuie of slops 
and lioods, both by the king and l>y tbe loid, ge¬ 
nerally called tbe earl or eome'^, wiiosc ])rop('ii\ or 
under wliosi* proUetioii tbe town was; and hade 
was besides fettered 1)V many restnelive legulat ions. 
7\t (’liestei, for instance, if a ship arrived or sailed 
W'lihout the king’s leave, she was &ni)|eel to a tine 
of forty shillings to the king and ihe, earl bn everv 
one of her crew If llu'V came auaiii't the kine's 
express pinhibilion, the ship, the iiieti, and the 
cargo weri' forleiti'd to the kine. Ships tbal eainc 
III with (he king’s piimtssioii might sell (|Mielly 
what tbev hroimhl, ])aving at tlu'ir departure to the 
king and the eail tour pennies lor e\erv lust, oi 
load 'rho''( that bionghl inarU'ii skms, liowevci, 
weie hound to allow liu' kma tlu' pie-i'niptmii oi 
them, and, lor lliat ))m]) 0 ''e, to show ihem to an 
olliccr helore any were disjiosed ol, under a jK'iiaitv 
of tortv shilling'. It IS pos'-ilile, liowcvei, that 
some of tlu'se oppressive leuulation'' nmv have ix'cn 
hr>l iin])osed hv the Coiapicioi. At liie liinc when 
liu' account m D-nnesdav Book was diawn up, 
th(‘ poll ol (’hesli'i- vndded to ilie crown a nwi'ime 
ol loil_v-tive pounds, uii<! three liinhics (whaLcvei 
rpiaiililv lhal mav have been) ol inailcn skIll^. 

Ot the pilernal tiade ol Limlaiid duitiiL; tln^- 
pcriiid wc know verv little. 'That it was on a veiv 
dniimulivc '.-c.ile iniglil 1 k' mtened liotn llic nnele 
I.K't, th.il 111 ' poison was atlowc<l lo laiv anyiliiiiLi 
above the value ot Iwentv penmes, excepl williin a 
town, and in the pteseiiee ot the chiet ma^|sii 
Ol ot two or nioi'e vvilni'sscs. Sui'li at lea-t i - the 
regnlahou found in (In' laws ot Kme Illoiha« le ni 
Kent, who leigned m the seventh eenlinv Anoihci 
eiiaetment m the same collection is, that il ,iii\ 
ot lh(‘ pi-ople of Kent hnv anything in die e’i\ ol 
London, lie must have two or thri'e honest men, oi 
the king’s porf-reve (wlio was (he chiel inagisiinn- 
of the City), ]>rescnt at the hargam.” And a ihnd 
of I Iloth.iere's laws is,—“Let none exeh.nnie oiu- 
thing for another cxce])t m the jiresciiei' of the 
sherilf, the mass-priest, tlic lord of the manor, m 
some other person of undovdiled veracity. It lliev 
do otlu'rwise thev shall pay ft tine of tluiiv shil¬ 
lings, Ik'shIcs forfeiting the goods so exchanged to 
the lord of the manor.” 

These regulations were probably intendi'd m 
part to prevent fraud and disputes, and they might 
perhaps he m souie measure serviceable for iliat 
purpose ill an age when writing was not ni eoininon 
use; but there can be no doubt that liu'v bad 
])riiieipally in view tbe ]irotection of the revi inu' 
of the king and the bird of the manor; to each «)f 
whom, it ap]»ears from Domesdav ILxik, a e('rlaiii 
proportion of the jiricc oV everything sold for more 
than twenty pennies, was paid, the oue-lialf by the 
bu 5 ^er, and the other l>y the si'llcr. The aiiiomtl, 
here specified would ])reveiit the rule from alfci't- 
ing the ordinary purchases of the peojde in .sliops, 
to w’hich it must be supposed they penmlU'd 
to resort for the ueccssuries of life without any of 
these annoying formalities. The Iransactions to 
which it applied w'ould chiefly take place at tlic 
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]-)u])lic markets or fairs, which appear to have 
ina-n cstahlislieil m various parts of the comitrv, 
am! which iii all llic greater towns were tnohubly 
held every week. Originally the Sunday seems to 
liave been the usual inark(‘t-ilay ; hut the repeaUal 
ednits of the ehureh at length eilected the general 
subNliiution of Salurdav. Besides the w(‘ekly 
inaikels, however, there were ])idbaldy others of a 
more important kind held al greater intervids. At 
many (d’ the markets, bt'sides tlu* <hities exacted 
U])on all sah's, a loll apjx'ars to have been <[e* 
niaiided eillii'i' from eveiv inibvidual IreijiK'Dlinn 
tiie market, or al least from all wlio liroimlit eouds 
to (lis])osi' of MdsI of’ ibix' ennimeieial iiMiees 
of (be Auulo-Saxuns iiibeiiled fioin then |ue- 

(leee^''Ois tbe lvoluall^ 

'riiey had oho, to a eei tam e\!col, I.Ik' :i<!\ aii- 
taee of ibe laeibties of (■nmiiumieai ion iK'lwaeii llu* 
dilh'tetil ])arW "| the caiiitM, ubieli liad been 
ere.ilrd wliiie il was m lie- oeeupation o( that meat 
peo|)li . 'I’lie lorn uieal bie ln\ a vs a ppea) to ba\e 
U‘rei\ed Saxoii nunn”s 'Cai tlu'y V(i'e midoiibf(‘(liy 
manilanied m u^e duime flie whole of ibe Savon 
period, a^ were abo, il iiia\ la' piesumed, nmsl of 
the (libel rcah, oi >-! i ci t'-, a'' 1 lie\ w eie called. w il li 
wliieli till' e.aiiitM was mIeid'eUal ni alUbi eel ion--. 
Ainl bc'-ah'^ il.e iia\.eable n\em, il hu> been Mip- 
jio'-ed lli.il miiliei.il canal-, weie ent in ^ome jdaee->. 
A c.inal m ( I out iii-ieudhii e, sii pai tieulai, ea ! ii d 
)\me'de] 1, 1-' nienlxnaal m ibe Savon ('lirnniele 
mi'll 1 llie veai lltid; and si'veralof llie bonndai\ 
laiiijtarl'-, erM'letl pritnaiiU fdi tbe pnijioses of 
deleiKH, aji|a'ai to lia'.e li.id w id<’ di(e]n'>, alon^ 
w iiH li IkmI'. inielil bt' diaeeed. 

'I'lo' siibji'ci ot llie Moie'V of 1 lie Ane,lo-Sa\oiis 

111 >-(ime ji.nls extri'ineiv per]>le\ed and olisi'uu'. 
d'iie difh'ieiti deiioiiimatlotis ol money of wbieb 
imaitioii is found, aie, file |ioim(l, tie' maik, ibe 
maneim, the ora, llie slnllmj;\ tbe ibrimsa, tlie 
^eeaila, ihe jieiiuv, lb(' tneiis, the halllm^, or half- 
|'''iui\, ilu' jeoriblinii', or farlhnm', and the st_\ea, 
'll ball-iarlbiim. Ol some of these, liowevei, we 
know willi reilainlv lillle more lleaii the imineh. 

'riie first difhculty tlnil oei'urs is ni rei;!U(l to 
w’liK'h of these kinds of nioiiev were actual coins, 
and w lueli were meiely nominal, or mone\ of ae- 
emmt, I'ponlhis part of ihe subject, Mr. Rudiim, 
iiom whom it has received the laU'st as well as the 
most ('laborate investi^niLiou, comes, llion^di not 
w'libout hesitation, to tbe followimj; eonelusion: 

That the p(muy, ludfpeuny, farlhmu,, and lialf- 
hulhniy were actual coins; as was ])robabl\ tlic 
Inetis, which dividc'd the pcimv mlo three equal 
parts; ami that the maucus, the imuk, the ora, 

I hi' shdlui!.', and the thninsn, were only money of 
aceonnl ; oiqtliatif the mancus was ever current 
amonii' th(‘ Ant;lo'Sa\ons, it was n foreign coin, 
and w'as never imilateil in their mints There 
m no do\d)t that the ])ound was merely money of 
account. T4ie. sceatta seems to liavc been rather a 
general expression for a piece of jinoncy, than the 

• Annuls of tho Coinagi^, i. 316. (Edit, of 1819.) 


denomination cither of a coin or of a particular 
sum. Olliers, however, have held that the sceatta, 
the mancus, llie shilling, the thnmsa, and peiha])s 
also the ora, were all coins. 

Tlu* next (piestion that arises rehilesto the inetrd 
of which each coin was nuuh' M\ Ivudmg is of 
o]mnon, “ that no evidence has ^el heeii adduei'd 
to* prove that the Anglo-Saxons slni(\ aiij gold 
money; hultlial the Imlanee ol pioliajnbly ujipa- 
reiilly inclines to the di'leiminalmu that no such 
money was issued fmm their mints ” ’ ll\ olheis 
till' mancus is supposed to liavi* heen of gold ; and 
Mr. 'rurner thinks 1 hat liolh gold and sihei weie 
used III exchanges in an niiconied sl.tle.i It is 
ceiliim tlial nieiiliou is repealedlv madt' of pay¬ 
ments m gold. It IS aglee'l tliat llie )K'iili\, the 
li.dl|)enii\, (lie faUhiiu, and llie (liens (il lhal was 
a com) Well' all ol silver; and lhal llie s1\ea was 
"I eo|q)ei, oi of dial iiielal with an allo\ In tact, 
no Saxon eoins hiui' \''t bei'n discovered e.vee|)l 
some ol llio.--e last inenimned Ot |>ennies and 
stveas some huge iiuaidsliave lii'cn found within 
these few \ears. In April, ISIL a wooden box 
was tuined up by a ploiigliman in a liidd near 
Doikmu, 111 Surrey, wbieb eonl.iun'd neailv m-vcu 
bniidied Saxon ■jieimii's, prineqially ol llie coinages 
of Mdielwidf, the son and siieeessoi ot I'ml'ut, and 
of IdliellK'it, lii(‘ falln'r ol Alfred, liiil partly also ol 
dmsi' of ))ieeedmg kings of Alessex, of Meieia, 
and oi Ivast-Anglia,| Jvightv-thri'i' silvei coins of 
King Ivlhelrt'd, and two ot his tatlier, King Ifduai, 
Were found in iSliO, by a pi'asanl while diuemg a 
woodv field 111 Bolstiais Soi’ked, in Sweden, and 
ale now (h'jHisited in llie Ho\al (’alum l ol Anli- 
(|Uities at Stoekholm § And m 1 a bias^ vessel 
eoiitamnig about (‘iglit thousand slveus, jirnieijially 
of till' kings of Norldiumbprland, was li'Uiid at 
llexbam iiitbal eountv. 7\bout live tlmii'-and of 
them weie recovered fiom the persons mio whose 
lumds ihi'v bad talU'ii; and a selection ol about 
ibiee bundled of them is uow in the British 
Musi'inn 11 

Ihit tbe most iinporiaiii, and mdorlnnately also 
the darkest (jm'stion of all, is lhal of tlu' ileietiui- 
nation of ibe value of tlu'se s('\eial coins oi deno¬ 
minations of inonev. 'I'liere haslieen llu' greatest 
doubt and dilfert'nee of ojmnoii l>olh as to tbe 
absolute value oi wi'igbl, and us to the relative- 
vidue, of nciirlv ever) one of them. Almost the 
eudv thing which i-' |)erleell\ eeitam is, that the 
pound was always understood to be a foil pound of 
silver. Il appears, liowever, to Imv(* la- 4 *n not the 
eomnion troy jamidl, but anotlnu' ineasui'c, long 
known III (ienuanv by tlu' name of the Tologne 
])omid, and useil in this countiy as tbi' 'l ower or 
Mini weiglit down to the rcigu ol' lleiirv A il il 
was three quarters of an ounce less than the poimd 

• • Aiui.’ilfi ofUic j .316 (J((U{ oflsgi) 
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J .Sri' account ol' lln-xc (Vjiii.h hy Tnvloi (’onil)i\ , in tin' 
Aicli>i‘()lo*’ia,vnl. XIX (I'oi ISinp 110 

5 'rnriicr'sAuf^lo S.-\\oijh,ii 480 

tl Sec acomuil ol these stjc.is.hy -Uilin Xrlamson. r.fifj , amiIi cu 
gi-Rviiij^s orBomc hundrods ol them, ni the \ol .\xv. 

(toi 18o4 ), pp 2:29-310 , .lud \ul. xx\ 1 .1 loi 18.1'') pi>. 34b S 
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troy, and was equal, therefore, to only eleven ounces 
and a quarter troy \veiu;lil, that is, to 5400 uraius. 

Out of this annuuil of silver, throughout the 
whole Saxon period, the rule seems to have heen 
to coin 240 siher ])enines, each of which would 
therefore weigli 22.1 of our grains. Aceordniglv, 
this is about tile average, weight of the Sa.xon pennies 
that have lieen found. Our present jiound no longi'r 
means a jkhhkI of silver of any denoiniinition ; hut 
the old relation between the pound and the penny, 
it will he retnarhed, is still jireserved—the value 
of the pound is still 24(1 pence. A few jiassages 
in old writers and doeuineiits have inclined some 
antupiaries to suspect that the Sa.xons had two 
kinds of iH’imies, a greater and a less ; hid, on the 
wliole, this notion doe.s not seem to he tenable. 
The name of the, jieiiny in Saxon is variously 
written,—jieneg, penig, jienine, jiening, jienineg, 
penning, and |)ending. 

Supposing the value of tlie peiuiy to have heeii 
thus ascertained, we liave ohtamed that also of each 
of'the inferior coins, d'lic lialfpeiiiiv, whici), as 
existing specimens show', was also of silver, would 
weigh about 11 ,] of our grains, and the feorthlmg, 
or farthing, about 5|. Hut no Saxou hirthiiigs 
have heen discovered, and we do not know whether 
the eoiii was of silver or eo]))ier. The stvea was 
of copper much alloyed, in other words, of bronze ; 
blit, as it was the lialf of the iartliinLr, its precise 
value would be esinnated at 21; grains of silver. 
All the styc.as that have, \ct been foniid arc from 
the mints of the Northumhnan kings and the Arch¬ 
bishop of York ; lint the eirenlation of the coin 
appears to have been general tliroiighout England. 
If there were such coins as the tlirimsa and the 
Irieiis, the former at least was ))rohal)ly of silver 
The value of the thrimsa seems to have been three 
jicnnies, or ()7i grams of silver ; tliiit of the triens, 
the third of a ]H'iniv, or grains of silver. 

These conclusions, as we have intimated, arc not 
unattended with some diflieiihies ; hnt they seem, 
on the whole, to lie tohridily well made, out, and at 
any rate it would onlv emharrass the statement, 
without adding any information of the least interest 
or value for our ])rcsent ]nirposc, to enter iqion a 
discussion of the doubts or ohjections that have been 
raised upon certain jinmts 

One of the mam hinges on wliieli the investi- 
gatuiii of the siibjed of (he Sa.xoii money turns is 
the ipiestion of the iialiire and value of the shilling. 
The Norman shillnie, like that of the jircsent day, 
was the twentieth ]iail of the jioimd, and eonsisted 
of twelve jiencc; and this is the scale according to 
which tlr.'payments ill Domesday Hook are com¬ 
monly stated. The scill or seillmg of the Saxons 
is the denomination of money most frequently men¬ 
tioned in their laws and writings, and it n]ipenrs to 
have been tliat in whieli sums were usually reck¬ 
oned ; vet no Sii.xon shilling has ever heen found, 
and the different ancient accounts and computations 
in which it is mentioned seem to be only recon- 
cilcahle upon the sujipositioii that it was of fluc¬ 
tuating value. Both these facts go to support the 
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conclusion that the shilling was not a coin, but only 
a denomination of money of accompt. At one 
time it appears to have contained live, and at 
another only four pennies ; if there were not indeed 
two sorts of shillings circulating together of those 
dill'erent values. * When the shilling conlained 
live pennies its value was the forty-eighth part of 
the pound, or 112^ grains troy of siher ; w'licn it 
contained four jicnnies only, itwas the sixtieth |)ait 
of the pound, and its value was only 80 grams troy 
of silver. The principal evidence for tlicre ever 
having heen a shilling containuig nnly four pennies 
IS a law of Alliclhtan, in w inch 1200 shillings are 
distinctly stated to he equal to 120 pounds; in 
winch case there must hate heen si.xly sliillmgs in 
eiieii jioiind. Hut there is equally good evidence 
that live pennies was the value nf the shilling 
both before and after tlie time of Athelstiiii; and it 
has therefore heen supposed lhat the shilling was 
depreciated by that king, and afterwards reslured 
to Its ancient value. In the laws of Cuiuile t!ie 
shilling appears clearly to he reckoned tlie forty- 
eighth part of the povmd ; and Elfrie, the gifini- 
niarian, who wrote in this age, expresslv states that 
tliere xvere five jieniiies in the shilling. 

If the njanriis ever was a coin, Mr. Ruding is 
of ojmiion that it became latterly merely a deno¬ 
mination of riimioy of accompt. The coniinonly 
received etymologv of the word, from the Latin 
manu ruxurn, struck with the liand (though tins 
etymology may he, doubted), would .seem to i'avnur 
the notion tiiat it iiad heen a com at one lime; Init 
as we find the inanens of silver mentioned as well 
as the mancus of gold, it must lie concluded lhat 
the name came to he afterw ards used as lhat simply 
of a certain sniii, for it is improliahle that anv com 
was in use of so large a size as a silver mancus 
would have heen. The. value of the mancus is 
stated by Elfrie to have been tliirty pemnes, in the 
same passage in which ho states live, jicmiies to 
have made a sliilling. The rimncus, therefore, con¬ 
tained six Saxon shillings, or was of the value of 
075 grains troy of silver, being rather more than 
is contained in seven of our present shillings. It 
is ohscrvahle that a gold coin, sometimes called a 
mancus, in other cases known by other names, cir¬ 
culated during the middle ages in many coiiiitrics 
both of Europe and the East, the weight of which 
was 56 grains trov, which would be just about the 
weight of gold eijuivalent to thirty Saxon pennies, 
on the supposition, which other considerations render 
jiroliahle, that the relative value of gold and silver 
was then as twelve to one. Of this weight weie 
the mancuses or ducats of Italy, Germany, France, 
Spain, and Holland, the’sultani of Constantinople, 
the sequins of Barbary, and the sherilfs of Egypt, 

The mark used to he supposed the same witli 
the mancus, but this opinion is now quite exjilodcd. 
The mark appears to have been a Danish deno¬ 
mination of money, and to have beeif introduced 
into this country by the Danish settlers, the first men- 

* Mr. Ruding it inclined to think that this was the case. See his 
Annals of the Coiua|;e, 1. 310. 
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tioii of it being found in the articles of agreement The ora was also a Danish denomination, .and 
between Alfred and Gutlirun. Some of tlic notices appears to have been the eightli part of the mark, 

would seem to imply that, at first, the mark was Its value, therefore, would he twenty Saxon pennies, 

accounted eipiivalent in value to only a hundred or 4.grains troy of silver. There apjieara also, 

Saxon pennies ; but it certainly came eventually to however, to have been an ora which was valued at 

be estimated at one hundred and si.xty pennies, that only sixteen pennies. 

is, at two-thirds of the pound. Twn-tliirds of a T'he aniomit of silver, 5400 troy (grains, which 
pound IS still the legal value of a mark. The mark, thailc an Anglo-Saxon pound, is now coined into 

therefore, may be set down as of the value of 3600 21. 10.v. 3(1. sterling. The value, thertfore, of each 

grains (roy of silver. The mark has never been of the Sa.xon coins, according to the view that has 

.snpiiosed to he a real com, except by those who now hecii taken, would he as staled in the following 

have taken it fur the same with the mancus. Table :— 

The I'lnind,—Miiney nf Aeeount.eipiivalent to .5400 grains troy of Silver,.. .or. .. . JC2 10 

Till'Mark,.'..ditto. 3(i0o‘..or. 1 17 

The Manciis,.ilillo (proliahly).. (i7.5.or aliuut 7 

The Ora,.ditto. 450.or. 4 

The greater Shilling, dittn (jirohahly). U-i.t't. 1 

'J’lie smaller Shilling, dittn (proliahly). 1)0.or. 

The 'riirimsa,.ditto (prohahly). 67a.tir. 

'I’lic I’enny,.Silver Coin,.wcigliing. .. . 22], value in sterling money about 

The Trieiis,.ditto (prohahly). 15. 

7'lie llalfpcimy,.ditto. 11}. 

'I'lie Farllimg,.ditto (jierhaps) . . . .about. ... 5}. 

The Styeii, ... .Cop]ier Coin, .. . .eipiivalent to about 2|.about 4 of a Fartliiiig. 


'The Saxon coins arc goncrally suliie.icntly rude 
in wiirkniituship ; and this circumstance has heen 
used as an arginnent to prove that the Saxons 
liroiiglil llif art of I'oining with them to Britain 
lioin Cermanv, and did nnl aeipiire it liy iniitation 
of till! Rinnan models. The earliest Snxim com 
that has heen iipprojiriated is one in silver (ii penny 
iip]iareiitly, though eominniilv called a sccaUa) iif 
Btliclhert, king of Kent, w lin reigned from 561 to 
616, the patron of St. Aiignslinc. As the, cniii 
does nnl oxhihii the nsniil Christiun synihol nf the 
eniss, it may he ]ii'CKiinied to have been struck 
heforc the vear 597, in winch Etiulhert was hiiji- 
tized. According to Mr. Ruding's dcseiiption, 
“ It hears on the obverse the name of the monarch, 
and on the reverse a rude figure, which occurs on 
iiiiuiy of the. scealtre, and which is sipipiiscd to he 
intended to represent a hiiil.” But other coins that 
exi.'l w'lthout names, or with names that cannot he 
decpihereil, may he older than this. Besides the 
kings of the dill'crenl stales of the Hejitarcliy, and 
afterwiirils nf all Fnglaiiil, the Archhishops of Can- 
lerhnry and York had mints and issued niiiney in the 
Anglo-Saxon times, lii addition to the name of the 
king nr the archhisliop, the coins usually cimluin 
tlial of the uumeyer by whom they were stmek, 
and from the time of Athelstan also that of the 
town where tlic mint was situated. 'The later kings 
appear to have usually had immcrniis mmievers, 
and mints in all the principal towns ihrougliout the 
kiiigilimi.* 

* ('oiiijthMc lisln of lip- inontufig .'tiid miutfl in e.icli icik'D, <)s fai as 

llii'yoin bi* rerovriotl, hit (jivcM) in Hii<b)ie'>> »»»l fXia’t 

Annals ol ilio <'oin-it^c. ‘imi luiu. 5 \<>liii ami 1 ol I'lnlfs, 
biui IHl'). OlLtllt' sill'.icct of Ihc Aii;,'Jo S.IXOU CoiilnHB. lb*’ U’.n!*' 
also {•onstiit llisbo)'! KlcrlwiHid's (lliimilcon ymt Kdi' 

i.oii. 1715; llie Introdocuou to LcaUf’s nihltiiicnl Arcmuit i 
HiiKllsh jnum-y from the (’oiifiiuisl, 2n<l I'.ml lannl. 1745 (la . 
llic vu’wji of ihi’MO oHilifr wriUru bi'i ii tviii’ctt’d in some iin- 

•oriant rpsjipcls bytlx* results of imiiaeq'nMit iiivaBtigation); Poogp' 
>1-S8oriuiiomi on som* Anglo-Suxon ilemainfi, 4to, Lon. 176<> 5 C'larke’. 
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Besides the coins of their own minting, several 
foreign coins appear to have circulated among the 
Anglo-Saxons, especially the hyziintiiie gold soliiii, 
commonly called liyziintines, or liy/.aiits, each 
weigliiiig seventy-three grains troy, mid being of the 
value of forty Saxon jienuies, or (at their estmnitioii 
of the relative values of gold and silver) nine slnl- 
lings and foiir)iencc-lialfpemiy of our present money. 
'Thus St. Diinstan is recorded to have pureliased 
the estate of Ilindun (now Hendon), in Mi(ldlese,x, 
from King Kilgar, for 200 gold hyznutines, and then 
to have jneseiiled it to tin’.'monks of St. Betcr in 
Wesliiiiiister.*' 'There were also silver hyzimtines, 
W'lili'li, aceoriling to Camden, were valued at two 
shillings each. At an early jicriod even some of 
the Kiiman imjicrial money might remain in use. 
“ 'That gold and silver,” Mr. Turner remarks, 
“ had ahoundi’d in the island while it was ]ios- 
sessed by the Knmiuis and Britons, the coins that 
have been fonnil at every lierioil since, almost every 
year, sulficicntly testify ; mid it was tlti; frequency 
of these emerging to view which made treasure- 
Irnvc an iin|iort.iint jiart nf our ancient law's, and 
which is nientiiincd by Alfred as one of the, means 
of hecoming wealthy.”t 

Slaves and catile passed also as a sort nf cir- 
cuhiting medium during this period generiiily 
that they are spoken of as living money. Callle, 
the first wealth of mankind, were prohalilf in iimst 
cniintrics the first money; that is to say, comnimliticB 
wcic valued at so many cattle, and cattle xxcrc cnni- 
tniinly given in exchange for all otlicr things. 
When metal money, therefore, was first introiUiecd, 

(biniicflliin of tlui llomnn. .‘^uxon. iiihI Iliik’lisli ('mns. 4io. Lon. 
1767 (bulb IV'Tgo bibI Claikt* cmb’.ivoiir lo uliow llint tlit* Stixtins 

coiiu‘(i gobt); uiitl Folkoh'sTtibb'B of I'-iiuIikIi Coiiin. )>iiblii-li**il til tbo 
•■Xlicusi! of tbo S«tci(*ty of Aiilniii.tiifh. 4t(>. Loii. i .<<3 (iu this woik 
was niiiioiuicetJ th*‘ iin[tonai)t *lisf04L*iy tli.il llu* .^'ixou |)(imitl wan 
llip Old Tow**r t)r I'ologiii* jumndj. 

• Ciimdcii’a lUilaiuiiu, 3119. I IITfet. A up. Sax. iii, 237. 
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]f was looked upon not ns a convenient re])rescii- 
taljve of coninuMlities or property of all kinds, Init 
only as a suksliUitc for eatilc; some of 1 he oldest 
coins hn\e the liu;nn'S of calllc stamped on them ; 
and in some ♦ languaijes. money as aelnally called 
cattle. Tims 'pccus, cattle, !s the oriij;in of the 
l>aliu jiecyptiiy monc\, and of onr lhi^:lish yu'- 
ry/uii/ If. The same tiling is very curiously shown 
])\ ihe histoTy of another still evistmu; term, the 
word junlcly meaning a fine or peiainiary penally. 
IVIulcl is a tianslation of the Latin inuhtu^ or, as it 
IS more ])ri)perly wriUeii, muifdy which Avas an 
ancient Roman law-term for a line, hut wliieh the 
Roiuiin lawvers and antiijnarii's themseUes, as we 
leain from Aulus (iellius, admitted to Imve originally 
meant a slice]), or rather a ram. Varro asserted 
llial it was a Suirmite Avoid, and lluit tlie Sammtes, 
tlie deseeiidants of llie old Salnnes, had used it in 
that sense within his own n'eolh'elioii. It is re- 
inarkahle that tlie origmal Avoid still survives, in its 
original sjgnihealion, iii the Cellie dialeets of Tn*- 
land and Seotlaml, in the lormer of Avhieh a wether 
is to this day and m the latter iniifl* lienee, 
in fact, Come the Ficnch 7/uu/to/i, and our Ihighsh . 
tnnftnn. 'J'he Anglo-Saxons, iL AVould apjicar, 
althongdi they had imHallic money, had not com- 1 
])lclcl\ passed out of the state of only commencing 
Civilization in Avlnch cattle serve lh(‘ ]»ur})oses of 
money. A certain value seems to have been at1i.\('d 
hy the hiAV to horses, cuaas, sheep, and slaves, at 
wiueh they might he seized hy a creditor m jiay- 
ment of a debt due to Inm ; and it is supposed that i 
all kimls of fine-, or ])eeumary |)enane(‘s, miposdl 
('ilher hy tlie state or the ehnreh, miglit, he dis- 
ehareed either in dead or living money. Idle 
ehnreh, however, which to its honour from the first 
opposed Itself to slaviTA, and greatly eontrihuU'd liy 
its s^slcmalie diseoniagi'ineiit and resi'-laiiee to put 
down that evil, early refused to aeeej)i of slave's 
instead of monev in the puMuent of peuanees. In 
the jiarls of Hnlain not oeeupit'd hy the Saxons, it 
ina\ he doul)t('d if during the ])rescnt ])eriod any 
inetallie money A\as coined. No coins eitlier of 
Scittland or of AVah-s of this antupiity have ever 
been found. Considering the iiiteieourse, lunvevei, 
that in the lateT jiari of the ])eriod subsisted between 
both ol‘ these eonnlnes and England, it is im])ossihlc 
to s\ip]ji)se that, nlthoimh llu'y may not have mintt'd 
any money liiernselves, tlicy eoidd he imaeejualntcd 
Avitli its use. A few of the Saxon coins ])rohahly 
found their Avay both to thcAV^clsh and Scotch, and 
sn]>pliod tfuan with a scantycirculation. The 
Welsh laws indeed show that tlic denominations, at 
Ica.st of money, were familiarly known to that 
people ; ]»ut they seaun to sliow, also, ))y the anxious 
minulenebs Avith which they fix the price of almost 
every article that could become the subject of com¬ 
merce, that a common representative of value and 
medium of exchange Avas not yet in common use. 
Tliese Welsli laws, for instance, in one section, lay 
down tlic prices of cats, of all dilferent ages, and 
Avith a most elaborate discrimination of species and 

^ • Graut’b Oogiu an'l L'esceut of Hit Gael, 115. 
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properties. Tliis limy bo regarded as a rude. 
aUeiii]il to provide a substitute for baiter without a 
coinage; but tlic system which it would aim at 
establishing is in reality anything rather than an 
iiii])roveiiieiit of simple, unregulated barter. The, 
real price, or e.xchangcahlc value, of a commodity, 
depending ns it dues upon a variety of circumstaiict! 
wliicli arc coiistaiitlt in a state of fluctuation, is 
essentially a variable quantity, and we can no more 
fix It hy a lau' than ue eaii fix the wind. A law, 
therefore, atteiiqitiiig to fix it would only do injustice 
and iiiiseliief; it would, in so far as it was operative, 
merely substitute a false and unfair price of com- 
niodilics for their iiivtiiral and projier jiriee. 

When the pi ices of eoniniodities, however, aic 
thus seltled hy the. law, it may he presumed that 
tlie prices assigned arc those generally borne hy the 
coiniiioditic.s at tlic tunc ; and in this point of view 
the law heeoines of histoiie value as a record of 
aneieiit |)riccs. Thus, from one of the Saxon laws 
of King Mtlielied we learn that in Kiigland the com¬ 
mon ])rices of cerlam aiiieles, about the end ol the 


tenth eenturv, were as follows:— 

X. <i 

Cf 11 M'vn, or 8ia\ t! A juniiid. . cqnii .ilelll lo U Iti .’1 .stcrl. 
lliitsi* . . 'J’liiit^ f-hilltiius ,, 1 15 2 

M.iic or 'I'wt'iiU '.IihIiiil's I .1 5 

As=:oriiuUu Twelve nIiiUuius. „ OH I 

. . . .''i\ ;»hilliii[;'4 ,, 0 7 IH 

(Iiiw . . , V It e slulliii;2‘' ,, 0 ;> 0 

Switie . . Oliesllli .uxt 3 JXTIIIR'S ,, 0 | iOJ 

.■Nlleeli . . I >lle ‘.IllUlllir ,, 0)2 

'IXtojienme.'s „ U 0 5^ 


IVeare not to suppose, however, that these legal 
rates well’ alwavs ailliercd to in aetnal sales and 
piireliasos. 'J’lie prices of .all (■ommodities among 
the Saxons, no doubt rose and fell as Ihev do at 
]>resqiit, and w ith imieli more suddenness and vio- 
leiiee than now; for, in that rude iieriod, from the 
staireilv of eajiital, and the eomjiaratively little 
eomiiiuiiicalioii between one |)laee and iinotlier, 
supplies of all kinds were necessarily much more 
imperfectly distributed tllaii they now are over 
liotli time and sjiaee; and any delieienrv that 
iiiiglit, from any cause, occur, was left to press 
witii its whole severity upon the particular moment 
and the local market, without the greater uhuii- 
daiiec of other jilaccs or other seasons being admitted 
to relieve it. Coinjiarative, though not absolute, 
steadiness of prices, or at any rate a steady and 
caleiilahle, in lieu of an irregidnr and jolting move¬ 
ment of prices, especially of those of the great neces¬ 
saries of siihsisteiiec, is, on the whole, the accom- 
]iaiiimcnl of an advanced civilization, the general 
eharaeter and result of which, indeed, may he said 
to he to repress irregularities of all kinds, and to 
bring all social processes nearer and nearer to the 
etjuability of those of mechanics. Several of the 
articles enumerated in the above list, we find men¬ 
tioned elsewhere, as hearing a variety of other 
prices. In one case, for instimce, we find a slave 
pure.liased for half a pound; in another, for an 
yrc of gold (the amount of wliich is niit known) ; 
in another, for thIi^e maiicuscs, or about a guinea; 
ill aiiotlier, for five sliilliiigs and some pence.* In 

• See lliose instances collected by Mr. Tizrnor, front Hickes und 
other aulhuiities, in ilisUArij^. Stix, iii.90. 
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these pTirclmses it is generally mentioned, that hc- 
sides the price, the toll was jiaid. “ The tolls 
mentioned in some of the contracts for slaves,” 
ohsorves Mr. Turner, “ may he illustrated out of 
Domesday Book. In the burgh of I^ewis, it says, 
that at every purchase and sale, money was ])aid to 
the gerefa : for an ox, a farthing was collected ; for 
a man, four ])cnnics.” Slavej^ of course, dilfcied 
very considerably from one another in real value. 
On the other hand, the same sum at which a sheep 
is here rated at the end of tlie teiitii century, ap- 
]K“ars to have hcen also its legal ])ricc thre e lum- 
(h(d years before. At least, in the laws of hia, 
king of the West Saxons, who reigned at the elo^c 
of the seventh eentury, a sheep with its land) is 
valued at a sldlling. In another of Ina's laws, the 
fleece alone is valued at two ])ennies, llial is, at 
two-iiflhs of lh(‘])riec of the entire shec]) and lamb. 
Tlii^ high ])riee of wool, as has been mentioned 
above, is aecouuted i’or on the suji^iosititni that tlau'e 
was some foreign trade, in that eommodity in the 
Anglo-Saxon times. By a law of Kdgar, in the 
latter half of the tenth century, the highest price 
whu’h could 1)(^ taken fora wcigli uf wool was ti\ed 
al halfa])onn(l of silver; “heiiiL",” observes Mr. 
Maepherson, ” if the weigh eontumed then, as now, 
1S2 jiounds of wool, near ihree-fonrths o1 a (Saxon) 
penny (eipiivaUait tt) neaily twopence m modmi 
moiu'v) lor a ]H)nud ; a price which, as lar as we 
are enabled to compare it with the juices of other 
arlieles, may he tliought high.”* 

Of the jiriecs uf other articles, how’cvcr, in llie 
Anglo-Saxon times, with the excejition of arUeles 
of agneuUural jiroduce, we scarcely know aii)- 
tlnng. Money being then eonijairutively scarce, 
the prices of most commoditiOb were of course 
much lower than they now arc—that is to say, they 
miglit be purchased for a much smaller amount of 
money. But thcic is no luufoim jirojxirtion he- 
Iw’ceii the jiriees of tliat jienod and th<»se of the 
jncsent day, some things being nominally dearer 
than they now arc, as well as many others nomi¬ 
nally cheaper. Books, for instance, were still 
scarcer than money; and accordingly their priecb 
were then vastly higher than at present. We shall 
liave occasion in the next chapter to mcniion some 
of the ))riccs that were given by the Anglo-Saxons 
for hooks. It follows, that no coirect estimate can 
he formed of the jmoportion generally between the 
value of money in those times and its value at }>re- 
senl; for the calculation that might he true of 
some articles, would not hold in regard to olheis. 
Some conclusions, indeed, may he deduced fiom 
the comjiarison of tlic prices both of the same 
urlicle at different periods,•and of different articles 
'during the same period; but these will he most 
eunvcniently adverted to in speaking, as we shall 
now jirocced to do, of the several arts or jirocesses 
of industry of which the commodities in question 
are the proiVicts. 

In giving some account of the i^seful arts during 
ihe Anglo-Saxon period, it is scarcely possil)lc to 
• AimaUuI Commeioe, i. 289, 
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exhibit a ski'tch of their progressive slate from its 
commencement to its close; and vet, dm mg lh(‘ 
lajise of six centuries, (‘Xti'nial eircumstjuu'cs, v:ir\- 
mg in th(‘ir character and in the inllueiiee w hu h 
tliey exercised, must, no <loul.t, at eertam tlnus, 
have given an impuhe to mdustrv, whde at otlu is 
the arts wTre repri'ssed nr eoulmucil m an im- 
i'iiproving and languid state. But i* may safely 
he eoucluded that, oii the whole, thg various ai(s 
which contrihute to the eoiofort or embellish¬ 
ment of life were in a state of gu atir advaiiee- 
meiit during the reigns of tlu* hi't Anglo-Saxon 
momirehs than they could possiblv he under 
the fierce domination of their restless and warliU* 
ancestors w ho overran iIh' island in the liflh ecii- 
tury. Still the extent of that im])rovem( nt which 
uiidoiibtcilly took jilaec, was small considmcd with 
rctcrence to so long a jicriod, though it was as coii- 
si(lcrahl(‘ as could h(‘ cxjii'cled uudi'V llu‘ cireum- 
staiiecs of the times. The last lifly \ears have juo- 
duced in our t>\vn davgH'uter changes, as couqiared 
with the' period of similar h'uglh hy whicli it was 
immediately ]»rcei‘dcd, than all the social ehangi's 
which occurred (hiring the Auelo-Saxon aee, (Wen 
when the extrenu' jHiinls, winch Allcr the most 
striking conirasts, arc compan'd with (-ach other. 
The inllnenec of order aial the laws may he sii])- 
]>os('d ill ordmarv circumstances to have gradually 
inen'ascd in cllicacv ; and undci'this protection iiicii 
Would pursue thcir avocations with aiigmenlr.l 
securitv both of life and jiropcrly ; hut then' was 
nothing-whu'h eouKl act with suddi'ii and ch‘(iiic 
jK)\v(r on the nation, or (|Uiel<(‘ii into fuller life and 
activity the gdins of civilization which were ad¬ 
vancing with such slow devcloj)mcut. 

In all the means hv which a people cam he sus¬ 
tained in a state above wkiiI, and supplied witli 
food, shelter, and (d<»t)iiiig, the Saxon nnaders were 
inferior to their immediati* jjredceessors in tJu' 
oceiipalioii of tlie island, the llriloiis, who had 
deiived their knowledge of the arts hv which this is 
aceomjdished from the practices of ilieir Roman 
eoinpicrors. The -jiroduec they raised irom the sod 
was suilicienl not only for the con umpTioii of the 
inhahilanls of Britain, including a considinahie 
non-agrieultunil populalion, but a suvjdusremained 
wliicb was e.xjmrted to Koine. Agriculture liad been 
bencfilcd by the imjiroved methods of cultivation 
emjdoycd liy the Konuius ; and wlieii tiny lelt tin* 
island, it was eapahh* ol dillusnig considerable 
wealth. But the incursions of tin* nortlierii bar¬ 
barians and tlie ravages whic.]i they eomiuitted in tin* 
better cultivated disMets of the south, Aven* ealeulatcd 
to act with nmst fatal effect on agricultural jndustn, 
and to w'cakeu the stimulus to exeition by freipieiit 
and often successful attempts to rob the cultivator 
of the fruits of his lalxiur. The advanceiurnt <:f 
agricidture as an art it would lie hopeless to antici¬ 
pate under sucli diseonragcmeiits; and, judging 
only by the known operation of human motive-, its 
decline would be inevitable, as all the hot allure¬ 
ments to industry would be taken away, and it was 
verging to that point when the land would be tilled 
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only to Buoli nn e-xtcnt oh wolild nfford liltlo liryond 
n iiiiiTOw subsistence. Such was the slate of agri¬ 
culture wlicn the Britons invited over the Saxima; 
and from them they could derive no imnroveinents in 
this naef'nl art, even if their jiroteetion had enahled it 
to recover from the depressed condition in which it 
was placed Jiy the ravages of the Piets jirevions to 
their arrivnf. But the snhseqncnt proceedings 6f 
the Saxons, hy engendering acts of riipine and war¬ 
fare, still further oppressed industry. When, how¬ 
ever, the Saxon invaders liiid hecoinc dominant, 
they ajiplied themselves to the cultivation of the 
soil, and the Britons in all jirohahility were to a 
great extant, their servants as well as their iigri- 
ciiltnra! teachers. From this jioiiit agriculture 
hegan to emerge into that state in which we find it 
during the Anglo-.Saxon period. Leaving these 
general views we proceed to notice the few facta 
relative to tlic state and ]>racticc of agricnltiire, 
and the other useful arts which have been handed 
down to ns on good authority. 

The great hulk ot the Anglo-Saxon jiojinlation 
W’cre engaged in producing food. A coiisideriihle 
portion of ('iich estate was woodland, which fur¬ 
nished a siqiply of tuel and timber for hnilding; 
and larrna generally, though varying in size, were 
divided as at ])rcsent, though indiflercnt projiorlions 
to those which now prevail, into meadowy pasture, 
aralile, and woodland. Though the last-mentioned 
description of land was everywhere in the greatest 
ahmidaiice, the laws carefullv yirotected both timber 
and growing trees, a wite, nr’penalty to the state, of 
thirty shdiing.s being incurred hy each offence, hc- 
sidi^s a jiayment ot live shilhnga for each large 
Irci'that was cut down, and five jiennica fir every 
other; these two latter sums being jirohahly an 
approximative estimate of the damage committed. 
The value of a tree ayipears to have been deter¬ 
mined hy the mimher of sw'inc which could he 
gathered under its branches. The lioundiiries 
of property were accurately defined, and were in¬ 
dicated hy a ditch, a brook, a hedge, a wooden 
mark, or some otlicr ])rominent object. Gates 
are mentioned, so that the iiielosnres wTre ])ro- 
tceted from the devastations of cattle. This wais 
only necessary in the case of their arable land 
and that from which they obtained their crops of 
hay. There arc many regulations concerning the 
pasturing of cattle in the y\iiglo-Sa.xon laws. In 
Wales, as appears from the Welsh laws,—mid the 
case, was probably the same in England,—the corii- 
mon lands ,vcre iiastnred hy the. cattle belonging to 

several (iwners under tlic diiee.tion of a neatherd and 
his assistiints. Pasturage, indeed, is the most im¬ 
portant department of rural economy when agri¬ 
culture is in a rude state. “ The English people,” 
says Stow, referring to this period, “ might have 
been said to 1 k' graziers rather than ploughmen, for 
almost three ])arts of the kingdom were set apart 
lor cattle.” This must necessarily he. the case 
when cattle, run on the uncultivated lands, and 
require merely the snperintendence of a neatherd 
or shepherd. A very trifling amount of labour is 


demanded compared with that wdiich arable laud 
reipiires. It is not profitable under these circum- 
stanecs to fatten cattle at a great cost with the yiro- 
duee of cultivated land, and hence cattle generally 
fnrin the chief wealth of a peiqile who liiive not 
made nnieh ]irogress in agricnltiire. This was the 
case Ilf the inhahitants of Britiiiii under the Roman 
diiniiimlion, and it Iwid not heconie altered in the 
Angln-Saxon times. But though cattle firmed a 
huge pnqiortion of the property of nn Anglo-Saxon 
hindcd ]irnprictor, an errnneons idea is apt to he 
formed of the degree of wealth wliirli the possession 
Ilf this description of iigricullnral stock implies. 
They w'ere ahimdant hecmise land was exceedingly 
cheap. An acre uf hind iqqicars to have hcen fre- 
qncnlly sold fir the jirice of four sliciqi. Those 
iiniiiiiils which could feed on waste and eonimon 
linida were cheap, while such as it was ncccssiirv 
partly to siqiporl hy the iirodncc of land cultivated 
for the pnrposi' were disproiiortionati'ly dear. A 
cow, as Mc have seen, was of six times le^s vaiiic 
than a horse, and an ass or nuilc was donhlc the 
]iricc of an ox. The value derived from neat stock 
imist have been small, and the system of iniiiiiiging 
them very inqieifcct, w iien ewes were milked firllie 
sake of the rheese which was ninde from their milk. 
'I'he month of Mnv was, however, deiioinliialed 
Triniilehi, heciinse lliey eonimeneeil milking their 
rattle throe times a-day. To keep live slock during 
a long winter is sonietiines a ditlicnlt task in I lie 
present dav, with all the natnrid and artificial aids 
obtained from grasses of a more viiliiiihic kinil, 
belter and larger erops of hay, green food ni 
winter, and various modes of jirejiaring urtilleial 
find ; hilt when none nf these improveTiicnls ex¬ 
isted, it may easily he conceived that cattle, although 
in large herds, would not he so productive of wealtl 
as their nninhers might lead ns at fiist to siqipose. 
The practice in the Hebrides within the last half 
century prnhahly resembled in many jioints this 
department of Anglo-Saxon hushandry. It was as 
fnllnws, and the results would donhllcss he some¬ 
what similar in the ease of the Anglo-Saxons:— 
“With the exception of the inilch-eows, lint iml 
even of the calves, they were, all wintered in the 
field. If they were scantily fed with hay, it was 
coarse and withered, and half rotten ; or if they g.a 
a little straw, they were thought to be well taken 
care of. Onc-fiftli of the cattle, on an average, 
used to perish, every winter from starvation. When 
the cold had been nnusuidly severe, and the snow 
had been long on the ground, one-half of the stock 
has been lost, and tlic remainder have afterwards 
been thinned hy the diseases which ]Miverty liad 
engendered.”* Dr. Walkerf adduces a fact which 
shows that there may he a large amount of live 
stock existing at the same time with an unproductive 
and ])oor system of husbandry:—“ A farm in Kin- 
tail was found to have on it 40 milch cows, which, 
with their young stock, from a calf to'a fonr-yenr 
old, made aboutol20 head of cattle; besides 80 

• (futile; Lib.ofUflcfol Knowloilpc,i». 67. 
t Agricultural Survey of the Hebrmes. 
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owes nTifl 40 poats, wliich, ■with their young, wore 
nlKiut 250; and 10 horfies. Yet this farm, with 
arable land sufficient to supply all the family, was 
rented at 201. a-vear.” Tliis was about tlie tear 
1^10, The Saxon Chronicle ineutions several 
years in which there was an extraordinary mortality 
among ctittle. Tlie year 80T and the tw<i prevams 
years were thus remarkahlc. The year ORt! is 
noted for the great murrain of cattle ; and in 1041 
it is stated that more cattle died, either owing to 
various diseases or the seventy of the, weather, than 
aTiy man ever remembered. In 1054, the writer of 
the Chronicle, states, “was so great loss of cattle 
iis was not remembered for many winters before.” 
There can he lilth' doidit that the Anglo-Saxon 
sy-tem of cattle husbandry was exceednigly imper¬ 
fect, that every year probably some loss was sus- 
taineil m conse((uenoe, and that on the whole it 
bore consideriible resemblance to that which up to a 
recent pcrioil existed in the llebridi’s. Cattle were, 
however, fatteiieil for slauchtcr. Two fatted cows 
are mentioned, in an e.xisting Anglo Saxon niiuiii- 
script, as lorining a portion of the annual rent paid 
for the occii|iatioii of land.* 

The possessions of the Anglo-Saxons in swine 
were, there is reason to believe, as available, or at 
least nearly so, as their herds of neat entile, in fnr- 
iiishiiig them with sn)iplies of llesli-ineat. Tiie 
sliee|), it has alreadv appeared, was piized chiellv 
on account of its fleece, which was valued at 
twii-lifths of the price of the whole sheep. There 
are several additioiiid facts which denote that 
It was less on account of their tiesh than for 
the materials for clothing which the tierce allordcd, 
that siii'ep were bred and reared. d'lie average 
price of a sher)) was about four shillings ; but the 
value which it would bring varied of course accord¬ 
ing to the season, and until a fortnight after Master 
it was not considered worth mole than a sliilliiig. 
Tlic decce was not to be shorn until Midsunimer, 
and from Master until this period it was gradiiallv 
increasing in value, owing to the iiictcasc ol the 
wool, until it reached its highest price, just licloro 
tlie time of shearing. On the other hand, swine 
were of no value c.xcept as food, and y et they were 
kept ill great immliers dming the wliole of the 
Aiiglo-Sa.xoii times, and none of the common occu¬ 
pations of Imsbaiidry are more frequently mentioned 
than that of the swineherd. Tlicy could he driven 
into tlie woods and on the w'astc liuids capuilly well 
with neat cattle; and the food which they picked 
up there—the oak and bcccli-masl—was mncli 
superior for its'fattening effects to that which was 
the spoiitancmis growth of the pastures in which 
cattle were fc.d.f Swine eould therefore be fattened 
on what may he regarded as the surplus bounty of 
nature, while cattle could only he rendered fit for 
slaughter by a more expensive process—tlie con¬ 
sumption of cultivated produce, tiic fruits of much* 

• Turnei’s An^;l(>-Suxon3, il. 547 C5lh 

+ Tfie word bacon is said to have been ai^tlied to the of the 
RD me, from thin ctistom of feeiliiig the aninuilon heecli-niast. the 
aiiripni imroc of wlncU was iacyn.—Ver-stegan’s KestJtutiun of Do* 
cuyed hiioliigoiice, p. <i31. 



]ucvi(uis lalMHir. (iroiit mmilicrs (»f saviiiu tlicrc- 
tore were iialnniUy k(*))t, as tiu'v were u stuck 
easily provided fur, and supplyiiiir nutritious food 
at u small (‘xpense. In Domesday IJook pan- 
natre (swme’s iood) is returned for If),5115 ]iou;s 
in Middlesex; m Hertfordshire for .'^0,705; and 
in h^ssex, which was one continued forest, t«ir 
92,991. Ill the will of a nolileman two thousnnd 
swine an* left to Ins two daui^Iiters ; another iiohle- 
mun tiives to Ins relntions a hide of land with one 
hnndn'd swiiu', and he dinets two hundred swim* 
to lie ^iveii to two jinests uj (‘(pud proportions fur 
the s:o()d of his s«»ul. An individual ^ives land to 
a eliurel) on condition that tw'o Imndred swine arc 
fed for the use of his wife. Desides the li\e stock 
already mentioned, they had goats, geese, and 
fow is. 

The arable portion of an estate was generally 
situated nearest to llu' dwelling-house as a matter 
of cuiiveiiienee. It produced hut a small jiortion 
of what it was ca]>ahle of doing uu<ler a Intter 
system of cultivation, hut still sullieient to snp|)ly 
corn for bread ; mid after this arliek* of pi imiirv 
necesKitv Iiad been ]uovid('d for, there renunned 
gram for the purpose of making tlicir favourite 
drink. Their hixnid was made of barley us w(‘ll as 
whc'at. • 

'Idle use of inmf as a inamire had hern known in 
Dritaiii und(‘r the Romans, and a innrl-]nt js ailuded 
to in an old Anglo-Saxon eonv(*yanee ; hut the sue- 
(•{‘ssful npjdication of manures is only of modern 
intnxluction in Dritisli agrirulture. 'I'lu* slati* of 
I cultivation in some parts of Seolhind liefore the 
Union may, ]KThaps, lie tak(‘n as an illuslra- 
tiou of its e.ondition in England liehux' the Con¬ 
quest. The lands which w(‘r(i kaqit maninrd 
did not amount to a third or a fourth ]mrt of 
the whole farm, and sometimes did not etpiai 
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a filth or a sixth. The i;emaiud(‘r was cuhi- as well as to an inipfrfeot state of agricultnrc. 

vated wlien that ])art of the farm which had hcen The Saxon Cdironicle mentions several of these 

for some time, arahle was exhausted of its natural jieriodical visitations. In 'IDii a great famine took 

fertility.* A great breadth of land was reciuired ])lace. In 9'!.'), to use the expressive words of 

to supply the wants of a small number of eoii- the Chronicler, “famine scoured the hills.” In 

aumers, as the relative quantity of produce was IHO it is brieily stated that “ this year was the 

small, though at the same, time the labour and cost great famine in I’.nglaiid; so severe that no man 

of cult!valioie were proportionahly low. I’ainine^ ere remembered such.” In 1041) “ rose the scster 

wei, frequent; but these were a consequence of of wheat to fifty-live pence, and even farther,” 

imperfect socfal relations, the m ant of intercourse In 1044 the follou iug notice occurs This year 

winch prevented men from being mutually ae- there was very great hunger all over England, and 

(|uainte.d with each other’s wants, tile, non-existence corn so dear as no man ever remembered before; 

of a class of individuals who busied themselves in so that the sestcr ol wheat rose to sixty pence, and 

attending to the means for obviating these events, even further.” 

• Smitii’ij Ws.uth of Nations, book I. ciiiir. ii. Ill tlic Aiiglo-Saxoii tiiiics, its 111 Cl Cry couiilry 
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ill which agriculture, is not ill an advanced condition, and on a considerable estate the services of the 

seed-time and harvest w’ere almost the only seasons hinds were carried on under the eye, of a steward or 

of exertion. There was not room for that coiiti- bailiff. The duties of the cowherd were distinct 
luioiis labour which is retpiircd when a great number from those of the ploughman. The latter went out to 

of interniedi,ate operations are qiractised; but the his labours at day-break, attended by a boy to drive 

division of employments existed to some extent, the oxen. Four oxen usually, but sometimes fewer, 



WHKEL-PtouoH. From the Boyeux Tapoitry. 
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were yoked to the plough. When the cattle were 
not turned out, as was the ease in the winter, the 
ploughman attended to the feeding and watering of 
tin' oxen in the stable ; but in the suimner season 
they were connnitted to the care of tlie cowherd at 
the close of the day’s labour, and were driven by 


him to the meadows, and, for fear of thieves, he 
attended them' during the night, and in the morn¬ 
ing drove them to tlie plough. Horses were not 
employed in held labour, hut only oxen, the \ise 
of horses being prohibited. We have some ac¬ 
count, also, of the occupation of the shepheid. 
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Lest his f!o(k should be attacked by wolves, he manusciijit* contains a scries of sketches re|irc- 

. 1 1 .... r^*-. ..* 4 .,...l.wl K,. .L,.vc, ov.xfi.wr flir« i\i .< .in 1 I r tl 1 e itf lillsluilwlrV lllinnH (’JU’ll 


vv;iIc 1 km 1 over hUcikUmI by Ins Jogs. 

Tin- sluY']) were bibled, niul the (oUls were at tunes 
changed. Twice a-day the ewes were milked, and 
the dii'cse and liuttcr were jirejiared hy the shep¬ 
herd. The swineherd was an occupation as 
necessary as any of the above. An Anglo-Saxon 


senting tlie operations of hiisliandry during each 
month ill the year. In Jaiinary the ])lo\igh- 
maii is pursuing his hihmirs. The ]ilough, drawn 
hy four oxen, wlneli are atU'iided hy a driver. 
Is provided with an iron coulU'r and share, and lues 

* Cottim MS. Tibet ms, n. 5 
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(I -wheel attached to the cud of the hciiiti. The 
ro])Cs liy wliieli the oxen are iiUiiched were iiiatle 
of twiateil wdlows, and soiiieliines, it ajipcars, of 
the, skins of whitles ;* and tins is certainly heller 
than the iiriiclice |irevailinB: in the llchrides not 
longer ai^o than 1811, which dispensed with harness 

• III N.»iwav*-'ln|m’ inpfs iinili* id’ tlu* kKiuh of Imth wliulfs 

aiJvi .fus.—St‘it Vojtigo ul Olitheie, uiK'mly mciitimu’it. 
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idtogcther, the horse’s tail heing fastened to the 
harrow hy a rope made of hair.* In the inanu- 
script allndcd to the seed is scattered hy a man 
who follows close to the ploughtnati, and it is at 
once deposited in the newdy-nnide. furrow. The 
Bayeux tapestry, however, shows that, m Nor¬ 
mandy harrows were tised ; and there can he little 

• M.ifiloii.iM's Af^ric. ''iu\ey of llii- lli'lniilcs. 
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WtUH.-l’MiiTdii AND Shadm. From tlio Cnilou MS. Chuiil F. 4. 


(li'uht ihiit, al tl)(‘ sjutu' llu'V witf (‘Uiploycd 

ill I'ai^liinil, m thcniiilli cuiitury a^rricuhiirc 

iiiav have pvacliM'd m so loose and slovenly 
It iiiaiiiui’ as lo omit tlieir use uUoL:;ellK“r. The 
idi.iidi-hcelle, HI ihe hand olTlie jdouuhmau Jihove 

I cjti C'l'iiU'il, iiMil loi hicuklu^ idods old'iirlh, is iiuni- 
liooed III the lisl of ‘ husliaiidi \ iuruitiiie’ hy Tiisser. 

II had not wlioHv ^oiie out ol use m some ]>;’iTts of 
till'ciaiiitn so (uirlvt\\eul\-live. \eais auo In 
Iddnuarv thi' liushaiidmeii are ('iiL;aued ni timumni; 
]'lanls, some of wlmdi resemhle vine', and m Ioom-o- 
im; the l arlh around ihoir loots. In Maridi, one 


man is ditr^ing, anotlier is sowing, and a third is 
using a ])icka\e. Their lalxmrs seem to relate to 
the garden rather than llie held. In A^iril, llie. 
labours of seed-time being over, the landowia r or 
oeeupier is regaling Ins fii'^nds, two oi ^\hom, who 
are seated beside him, are engaged m llrinkmg out 
of horns InMav he goes into the fields to 
e.xamine his lloek juevious to the time ol shearing. 
In June the leapers aie cutting down lhi‘ eorm* 

• Nil Siililt MiiijHKi*- till' illiniiiii.ltDi III li.iM! ii'MC. by Tiiistuk* 
ti.illic illii'lr.itiuii' lor Juno .uni .) uK . 
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It in iulti shraves, find ]mt into ii ciut for In July tlio lm>banilinon nrc in tlio uoods frlliiii*; 

ronvovanco to tlio liani or btack. Guo man is and trininiing the trees, in Anu:ns( tiu' barley is 

represented fis blowing a liorn, ]>erliaps for tlie cut: it is mown us in the ])resent dav. In Sejilem- 

purpobC ul enlivening the labours of tbe rt'apers. ber, the baivest licing linished, the lord and bis 


attendants are buntini; tlu' wild boar; and ii 
Orlolici tlies are piirsuiULi, the diversion of liawkinii 
in November the hiisbaudinen ate engaged aioun 


a large lire K pairing their imjilenionis. InDi'ceni- 
bcr thry aie employed m threshing out the grang 
which IS wiimowed or sifted, and carried out in 
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I.ii-r tl»cuv!m:ir\ ; an <)\or sU'wavil 

I tkiiii; an acooiiiil of tlio (|uai)tity k'v notoliob (Mil on 
alal!_\. 

J''rotn iiic.-o sonu’ uU'a inav lu' obt.aiiual 

of llu‘ u(Mi<.‘ial iialiiK! of llioii hold labours, 'bho 
lands ladonuni'; lo tlio oliiiroh mou' ,i;CJKTal]y in 
till' bosi stnlo ol ouUi\ a(.ion, and o\bibitod tbo a])- 
j»li(‘alii)n of a inoio iiil('lliL;i.'nt s\stom than tlioso 
boltai'iiim to oliior laudnwnors. On iho cluuoli 
jiidjuilv the Woods woro bolter oloarod, and tlio 
(ju.i ol w.i-U' bnal wa-. spialloi. d lie monks 

llirliisoUos 111 ibo lalHiuis ol llu' hold, 

lii'ilo, III bis liita ol tlio .\bl)ots ot W (Oii inonl li, 
lolls ns that Olio oi ilioso ioolosiaMios, “ boni” a 


slrotiLi: man, and of a linmblo dis]u)'‘;ilion, used t<> 
as^ixl Ills monks in llunr several labours, soinelnne ' 
Linidmi; ibo |)lon;j,b by its sUlt oi liandle, and somo- 
tinios Ibr^iiii^ mslruinoiits of Inisbandry w’llli a 
liamnior u|)oii an anv]!.’’ Oiio of tlio onsloins of 
modern tenancy-—tbe. |iriuoi]de of which is now 
oaiTiod out still further—existed at t.his jMTiod, vi/., 
that the land should bo letl in a |)ro])er condition 
on its 1)01110 ui\en u|>. 'riiu'^, tlio holder of twamly 
Indi's of land was je(f 1 iiri'(l to It'avo twelve Indos of it 
sown foi the advautaue ot the suoeeodiii<i: oooupant. 
Idle muilomoiils of hmhandiy \v'oio jilouLrhs, 
so\lh('-., siokh'-, -]iad('-, axes, |nunine,“hookforks, 
and Ihuls ; and they h.'il al o fails and waueons. 



The gardens and orchards attached (o the moj 
iiasterics arc mentioned at an early pcrioilof An^lo- 
Saxon Instory. They produced figs, grapes, nuts, 
almonds, ])cars, and apples. The monks did not 
neglect ornamental planting, and ]d:intcd herhs and 
fchnilts around the monasteries as W'cll as fruit- 


tree?. The cultivation of the vine had hoon intro- 
dueed liy the Romans; and the (‘()unly of (Glouces¬ 
ter, according lo William of ^Falmo?-hnry, wns 
famous for the exeidlence of its urapes. Tlie 
management of hees must also have, been an ohjeet 
of cimsidcrublc importance. 
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An arconiit of the j^roduclions laiM'd from tlu- 
Hoil hy the ai^riciiltnrisl necessarily all'onls consi¬ 
derable insight into the diet in general use. Cattle, 
slieeji, and swine were numerous; and, theu'fore, 
meat was a common article ol food. Tiu y aho 
reared iioultry ; and ten geese and twenty Ikmi 
fowls arc mentioned among llu' articles to be sup¬ 
plied to the lord of tlie manor by tlie occnjnor of a 
certain (juantity of land. Aldk, clieese, and eggs 
were allowed on fast-davs. Broth and soups wmc 
made, iiavonred and seasoned with heihs. Barley- 
liread, being chea]K'r, was coii'-umed by a greater 
number of persons than tliat made from wheaten 
(lour. The ])easant bakial his own bread, some¬ 
times probably in an oven, sometimes hy toasting, 
sometimes on a healed plate of iron, placi'd over 
the lire. The baker earned on his art in the towns, 
and in the monasteries it was tli(‘ husine's of a 
particular individual. At the commencenHait of 
the Anglo-Sa\.on period hand-mills were common, 
lait the establishment of water-mills and windfmlls 
had become general towards its close. ('aves 
occur in which several hundred loaves are paid as 
a portion of the rent of land. We find an iiiManee 
of a ])()or mwiiaslery in which the monks could not 
afford to cat wheati'ii hrcail, hiil were obliged to 
confine themselves to that made from liarley. The 
monastic cstahhshments were sometimes so ])oor, 
at an early ])criod, that even a ehea))er food was 
resorted to than harley-hread. Land is mentioned 
as being given to one monastery, in order to furnish 
salt, beans, and honey. The latter article was 
lield in much esteem, and continued to he so until 
the discovery of the tropical regions of the west 
afforded sugar from vegetable ])roductions. Herbs, 
eggs, fish, cheese, butter, and beans, with meat, 


[Book IT. 

constitulcd the diet of childriai. d1ie spices of 
<‘asteru eountrie> fmind their way overland, and 
simdl (juantilies w(T(‘ olfered as acceptable pmsents 
frniu one jicrson oi’ distiiielioii 1o another. 'The 
waul of green iond m winUa lendi ied it laaa'ssary 
to pro\ ale a sujiply of salt moat suHieiont In lust 
until (lie ])astures again fuinished tb(‘ catlli* with 
nntiitive grassrs. The mumilaetnre of salt was 
cinidueteil hy a >epaial(“ class ol nun; and in 
giants and eoiivi'vances, \es>els lor the boiling of 
sail, woiid sullieuMil to h(nl sab, and the utiaisils 
u^od, aic mentidiied. IIm^l'-lle^h, winch liad luan 
eaUm hv the aiicu'nl Saxoiis, was iinl ujicled hy 
tlio'^o of Biitain until some turn* alli r thru (‘nii- 
veisinii tn Ciinstiamly ; but in the eighth nentmy 
ibis ])ra(‘ti(’e was discouraged, and as it bad bcc-ii 
deeliimig smc(‘ the time of Egbert, lln'rv can be no 
doubt but that it soon eiitinlv ciaiscd. Ol (isb, 
(“els, being caught wilii llie greatest ease, weie mor(“ 
common as food than other descnjilions. ’I’liev 
weie n'C(“i\ed in ])avm(“nt of vent, and also oileied 
as presents to the monasteries. Tw<» ])oitious of 
land, ])mebased for hventv-one jioumU, bung a 
rent of ]t),(K)() lisli ammally. Sidt-walei li''ii 
could onlv bav(‘ been conveyed far Irom llie coast 
at a disjn'ojiorlionate cost ; and the (“oniitiw being 
midraiiied, the meres, brooks, and ditches olfi ied 
a ieee])taelo for those which lesiile, in fiesli watc'r : 
and thus the juojiortion of the latter wliieh would 
he eaten as food, would prohahl\ (‘\eeed the con¬ 
sumption of salt-wat('r fisli. The filling out a 
boat, and providing materials for s(“a-tislung m- 
volvi'd an e\pen^e which the limited e\t(‘nl oj‘ the 
maiket might not justify, except in tlie vicinity of 
iIh' most ])o])iilous ])laees Fish wer(“ tak(“n hoth 
hy the H'd and in nets ; and amongst those which 
wen* an ohj(Tt of pursuit were eels, eel-pouW, bmi- 
pre\s, skates, lloimders, plai(.*e, haddocks, lu'rrmgs, 
salmon, sturgeon, minnows, ])oipois(‘s, oysters, 
cockles, erahs, lobsters, mussels, ami winkles. 
The serfs who were employed as tishermen were 
eoiive\ed to a purchaser along with the ^i^llerv, 
will'll lh<‘ latter was sold. They foimcd a sepaiatc 
class. 'FIk' ])Co])1c (»n the coast ot Sussex, who arc 
now llie most expert fishermen in (he Biitish 
Channel, were, as we have already hud oeeasioii to 
notiee, unahle to avail tlii'insilves of the riches hy 
which they were surrounded until after the middle 
of tlie seventh eentury. 

Henry of Huntingdon relates tliat the Anglo- 
Saxon kings were “ m> generous and hoimtiful, that 
they comiiKiiuhMl ioiir royal hampiels to Ik* served 
nji (“verv day to all th(‘ir courlM'rs; choosing rather 
to liave much siiperlhiity a1 iheir (aides than the 
lea'll di'ficiency.” They'were, in comiiion with 
oilier nortlu^rn nations, as much ih'voted to djiiik- 
ing as to the substantial Immities of tiu* table. 
Tlicir most common drink was ale, piepared as 
“now, from malted barley; and allusions arc made 
in old manuscripts to tliree (lescri])tion8 (.ir quali¬ 
ties, viz., mild ale,^clear ale, and Welsh ale. Ale¬ 
houses seem to have been established, as jiricsts 
were forbidden to frequent the “wine-tuns;” and 
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Ix'vorap:;^ of llicWclsli. lIoiu'y^-sNliiclus tlic 
chief in|;ic(liciil, ucncially lornicd a ])uitiun i»f the 
rent ]>ai(l in kind ; and in some eases the liquor 
ilsidl aheady prepaied A\as requned In case tins 
])art of the a^u-eim nl eonld not he fullilhxl the 
letter, tlie ]ia\im'iil was e<nninuled, and two casks 
of ^|need ale, iU' lour casks ol’ coniinon ale, weie 
U'ceiM'd in Ia n ol <hu‘ cask of mead. ' I'onor 
called nioiat was inad<' ot honev, tlv\onred with 
the juiee of inulheiries. Jhuincnt. was a sweet 
liquor, or jarlnqis ctU'dial conij'oscd of lioiiev, 
w me and s|)i<-es. Wine was ('\])iess(‘d fiom the 
i:ra|tc hv means of a wnu'-jness, hut it <loes not 
seem to ]ia\<' l‘een a common drink, and it is not 
nientioneil m tla* laws ot Wales. Non(‘ hut the 
weallln, we may sup]»osc, cou)<l mdult(c m thcsi* 
luxunes. 



WiNK-I'Ri-v!, CoUiii) MS. {’I.iik! 1). J. 



(jtlu'r lii|W(irs IIS «<'ll us iilc wetv ])('rliiii)s siild lit 
tlirsr iilai'os. Mrad ai as, il' nut niniT Inuiily |)nzc'(l, 
111 Irast linin'riistly tliiiii ale; and it was tlie la- 


Tiie cninfiirt even nf the host I'lnnlshed ilwelllne;- 
liiinses iMiidd hiiM' hecn veiy incuiniilele withnnt 
an atmiidanl Mipply ot fuel, wlneh Mas ohtained 
(I'om a |M)rti(in ni' eiieli estate set ajiart t'ni' the 
yiuMtli oi’ Mond ihr linrnnn; and liuddinu. I'nri' 
alsii apiiears In liave been in use, and prohahly 
enal. In a lease exaimncd by IMt. Tuiner, the 
I'nndiliiins (in which it was granted ni'C, the yeaily 
piiMnenl of sixty fother of wood, six folher of turf, 
and hi l ive fother of "nefaii, which he is of opinion 
may mean coal. In nnothcr lease, iinioimst the 
ai'lieles incntioiied are, five waooons full of eood 
lines, and every year an oak for Iniildinir, and 
olhers lor necessary fires, and snlheient wood for 
liunnne ; and in one grant is inclnded also wood 
sullieient to bod salt. Candles nnule of wax were 
used ill the, palace of AUied, aa appears from the 
story we have related in a preceding chapter, of the 
eoiitriviinec“hy wliieli he made tliem serve the pur- 
])os(; of inarkiiig the lapse of time, as well aa giving 
light. If tliis story he correet, we iinist atlribntc 
to Alfred the invention of lanterns; and tliey 



Saxon Lantern. Lngruxed In Slruti’s C’hromcU* uf England. 
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M'Oiii afUTwnrds to liavo oonie into comimm use, 
iiiid, from tlic rci'rct'i'utidionti of (hoiii fomid in the 
ilUuiiiimIcd inmnisoi lo have been someUmeh 
liialdy nrnanienled. Oandleslieks of bone were 
used; lad w'e also liiid tlial silver candelabra were 
in use. 



’The materials used for elolbinL; were, to a i;reat 
evteiil, llie [iruduee of bousehoKI industiy. Tbe, 


female domestics were em]doycd in ppiimln ;.5 and 
sewintr, and tbeie were under each buidowner seifs 
who were trained lo the practice of the most neces¬ 
sary mechanical arts The most skilful artificers 
were attached to the monasteries, and there also 
were to be found those wdio were proficients in the 
superior departments of art; such as architects, 
illnnmiatois, and workers in gold and silver, as 
well ns carpenters, smiths, shoemakers, millers, 
bakers, and farnnng-seivants. Females of the 
highest lank did not disdain the lalKiiirs of the 
didatf, the loom, and the needle. The daughters of 
Edward the Elder were latighl to occupy themselves 
in this manner; and Alfred, in Ids will, terms the, 
female part ol his family the spindle side. Tlie 
word spinster, applied in the present day ti itn- 
nniiiied females, had its origin in an age when the 
distaff leallv occupied a huge ])oition of their time. 
.'\l the same lime the art of weaving was siidi- 
eienlly advanced to give varirly to the fabric, 
whelher of linen or woollen, by tbe introduction of 
ditfercnt colours. A robe belonging to Aldlielni 
was imride, and, within black circles, were woiked 
tigiiies of the peacock. A love of gaudy colours 
is a natinal eliaractcrislie of a comparatively rode 
age, and several recoided facts show that the Anglo- 



Diooim) and ‘NbiNNiNO. r'ro'n Ctitlini MS. Neto, (;. 4, * 

III llif (list tH<iii|t.alnn'iit of till- I’lcVurc, .ui An;:(‘l is rfint'siMiD'd iii tlm a.-t of Sjiadc to Adam, and a Diatafl' lo K\t'; and llio schoikI 

e\lidiil;> tliu ] iiKti tiininilit in utto. 


Saxon mind was deeply imbued with this taste, 
llede states that, in St. Ciithbeit’s iiiiniastery, the 
clothing of the monks was made of the natural 
wool, and not dyed; but this monastic rule may be 
regarded only ns an instance of what was conceived 
nil act of mortification; and Aldhclm, in a simile 


ill one of his homilies, gives us more infonnation 
on this jioitit, and also oti the art of weaving, than 
we derive from any treatise professedly on these 
subjects. The virtue which he is jianogyrising 
docs not, he observes, alone constittite a jicrfect 
character; and he sustains his argument by stating 
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that “it i.s Dol a -wel) of ono iniiAjnn colour and | of inartc'iis, as \vo liavo seen, were iin])or[e(l, hot a 
texture, without any variety of h!i;ures, tiiat ])]ea8eth hisliop is ineutioned who never mmle use of other 
tlic e}e and appears beautilul, ))ut one that is fur in liniiie; his e^annents tlum lanihs’skins. Cats’ 
woven liy simltles, filled with threads i.)f ])urpl(\ skins were also ined. 

and many other colours, Hyini; troin side to side, 7’he haiKlicrafts of tin* hlacksinitli an<l the cai- 
and foimmg a variety of lijiures and images, in pouter are of great iin])oitance in any slate oi 
diflerent eoinjiartinents, witli udinirahlc art.” This society, hut es])eciHlly in sucli as existed in the 
was written towards the close ot the se\eiUh een- 


tuiv. In an illummated manuscripts the rol*es of 
tlu' four Evangelists exlnhit tlie following eolouis ;— 
vi'llow', green, ])ea-gnrn, ])urple, blue, nd, lilac. 
Tiic art of d\einu was douhlless in gnat rcijiicst, 
hut w c (losscss no accounts conccrninu the suhslanccs 
which were used. Tlie art of obtaining a seal lei 
fl\e from an uisC'Ct of the eochiiieal sjx'cus was 
diseo\ered about the close of the tenth eeiiturv.* 
Silk was worn only by the most wealthy The 
(“oinnnm maleilals ofweaiing appaiel were linen 
and wonlhn. .'several iirtieles of diess wen* den\ed 
lioin llie ait of tlie tanuci, who seems to Inue 
afterwaids woiked up the leather he liad tamual 
into shoes, ankle lealheis, aixl leutln'iii liosi', and 
to ha\e alsomade avariity of things which are now 
ohtauicd Iroin lh(‘ hantlsol' thesaddlm and hariK'ss- 
maker, sncli as In idli* thongs, trajipings, halters, and 
leather neek-])ieees; as well ns liottle^, wallets, 
pouches, ll.isks, and lioiling-vessels 'J'iie vanet\ 
of ailieles winch (o.e class ol men wen' reipnn-d to 
make dhistraU's the nn|)Cilcct di\isi*in ol cnij)lov- 
mcllt^ winch existed, 'rlu* art of tanning skins with 
tlie wool or hair on was also practised. 'J'lic skins 

Muii.iUiii, .Xiiti'i 11 , 41 .’). 




Aiinlo-S:i\()u tinios. Tlioy (loiiiiiiiil ('(Jiisidoialili' 
s-kill, imd iua tlicvofiin' nimniii; tlie (ii>( tn liccuine 
^(■|)iiratcil I'niiii otlior iicru]mlic)iis. The iiiijilenicnts 
ill tlic lilacksiiiith were the bellows, luivil, haiiimei, 
mill loiiijs. Tlic nuiiiber of smiths’ furi^es in the 
city of Gloucester, in the time of Eilwaril the (Jon- 
fesBor, was six. Iron ore was ohtaineil in several 
comities, and there were furnaces lor smelting. 


'I'hc mines of Ghmccstcisliirc in )iiii'lH'iihir an 
alluded to by (liraldus Caiiihrciisis as jiroducing an 
ahniidmicc iit this vahiahlc nielal C and llicio as c\ erv 
reason for sn]i])OBing that those niines were wroiight 
by the Saxons, as indeed they had most |indiahlv 
been by their |iredeeessi)rs the Konians. The lead- 
mines ol Ucihjshne, w hirh had hren worked h\ the 
• Jtiii, Cumbii.v, lib. 1 . c. 5. 
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Romans, furnislieil llic Anglo-Saxons with a sn])ply 
of ore ; but the most im|)orlant \ise of this metal in 
the Anglo-Saxon ])erio(l—that of covering the njofs 
of churches—was not introiluceil befoic the close of 
the seventh ceiiliirv.* The ecclesiastics were the 
most skilful workeis in metal, hut none were more 
famous than Dimstan. Edgar had commanded 
th-.o . ,,4 \ priest, “to increase knnwhalge, should 
ddigently lea'iii some handicraft;” and the, wants 
of the age rendered a com|)liance with his directions 
a matter of convcmencc to tlu' jiriesis themselves, 
for there did nut exist a class of native artificers 
capable of exeeiitiiig in a superior manner the orna¬ 
ments for tlie chuiches Hells, images, aiid'cruei- 
(i.xes are among the articles on which their skill 
was exercised. No ves'cl made of horn or wood 
was Used in the vaiioiis otliecs of the church 
Precious stones were inserteil m their works of 
silver and gold, to add to their viihie and beauty. 
Gold and silver ciijis, gold dishes, silver basons gilt, 
gold rings, silver mirrors, mid bracelets, are among 
the articles of this description, the mannliicture of 
xvhich is mentioned. TJie art of gilding was 
known, and gold and silvei thread was made. The 
art of the coppersmith was also called into requi¬ 
sition. 'I'he carpenter was called the Ircow-wyiiita, 
that is, the tree or wood-worker. Carls, waggons, 
]doughs, and other implements of agrieiilture, were 
constructed by his art, as well as aiticles of house¬ 
hold furniture. 'J'he machinery for then corn-mills, 
though rude, would call into exercise the iibililies 
of the most skilful of this class of artilleers, 'J'heir 
services appear also to have been leipiired in 
making other four-wheeled carriages besides tlio'-e 
rei|mied for agricultural jnirposes. These were 
doidilless eoiistnicted with as niiicli elegance as the 
workman was eajiablc of giving to Ins work. The 

• llr.a 
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body was formed of some flexible material, jiroha- 
bly leather, and was slung like a hammock. It 
could not a|)parently contain more than one person, 
who must have reclined as in a palan(|uin. Shi))- 
biiilding, after the incursions of the Danes directed 
attention to its revival, was also a most important 
department of the u.scful arts. The head of a 
royal vessel was wrought with gold ; the dedc was 
gilded, and the sails were purple. That the useful 
arts were held m miieh esteem at a time when 
they were jmietised by a comjiaratively siiiall 
number of individuals may he readily imagined, as 
the advantages which they conferred would be the 
more obvious and striking on this iiecount. The 
otflee of king’s chiet smith was one of considerable 
dignitv. In the. court of the kings of Wales Ins 
jilaee at table, was next to that of the king's chap¬ 
lain. There were, however, two classes of sniillis, 
those will) forged arms and weapons for military 
jiiirposes, and others who were employed in fabn- 
calmg the more humble inqilements of agriciilliire 
and articles required for the daily imi'iioscs of file; 
and unhappily the former would enjoy the honours 
whiidi were due to their more useful brethien. 

The above ^rts may all be considered as of native 
origin, since they V'erc practised, iii however rude a 
state, from the earliest jienod. Hut the ait ol 
making glass was not indigeiions. In the sevenlli 
eenturv the Anglo-Saxons aie described by Hede 
as liemg “ignorant and helpless” in the iiiaiiii 
factiire of glass. At that petiod, however, poisons 
aeqiiaiiited with the art were brought over lioiii 
Kriinee bv Heiiedict Bi-cop, the foiiiidei of lli" 
Abbev of Weainioiith, for the purpose of glazing 
the windows of Ins nioiiaslerv. Gnr aneeslois 
were initialed into the process liv lliese arlilieers, 
anil windows and drinking vessels ol glass, lliongli 
they did not become, common, were still vvitliin 
reacli of the iilHiiciit. 
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THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 



'L HE s])ace of about a 
l^thonsaiiU yours, e.\- 

V lemliup; from the ovor- 
^ throw of tlie Webtcrij 
'y Roman cm])irc, in the 
^ middle of llie fifth 

eeiitury, that of the 

V Ea*'t(*ni, in the middle 
'' of llic lifle(!nth, may 

Ik* divided into two 
neatly eijual ^turts; 
the tirst of whieli may 
he considtTed as tlnit 


or beg^ml^^l^ of tbe sixth eeuinry- Caw was also 
the father of tin* fanmits hard Annirim In Ins 
Vuntlt, Gildas is recor^ied to ha\e eoia* ov(*r to 
Irehmd, and t) Itase studied in the sehodls ot the 
old national k'tu'min; that still thuirislied thert*; 
and like Ins lirothei Anemiu, he also eommeiiei'd 
his career as a hard, (tr composer ol' ]H)etrv in Ins 
native toii^ia*. Ilf iiOcruaids, lidWfvcr, was cdii- 
vfiteil Id ('liiistiaiiilv, anil la'faiiif a zi‘aliais 
prcaoliCr ul' lii> niw rcliijiini. 'J'lui ^realcr ]aiil d1' 
iiis hie lie a|i|ifare l,o •liavf siitnt, in Ills iialivc 
Islam !; Imt In' lU last rclirfil tn Armovirii, oi lal.'lii 
I’ritain, (in the fdiitiiifiit, ami illfd tin re. Hr is 


of till' itrailiial ilrcline, the. second as that iif the 
t;ia(liial levival cit' letters. The lirst of these 
|H ridils, I'dmiiiii' cldwii to the close of the letith 
(■I'liliirv, iieailv ('on'espomls with that ot the Sacun 
ildiinnalidii in Miidlaiid. In F.nrope geiii'ially 
tlinmaliout tins hiiia sjiaee of time \vc perceive the 
Hill llecliial (laikiii'ss, iiotw'itlistaiidinfj some hrief 
ami pari lal icvivals, (lecpriiinf; more ami nidie on 
I he whole, us in the natural day tlic grey of 
I'vi'iiiiid jiassi's mid the gloom of midnight. Tlio 
Ijuliii leaiunig, jiropcrty so railed, may be re¬ 
garded as tcrniinatiiig with Jioethins, wlio ■n'rotc in 
llie ('ally imrt of tin; sixlh century. The, Latin 
laiigiiagi', howi'vcr, contimied for some time longer 
1(1 he nsi'd in literary compositions, hoth in our 
own couniry and in the other ])arU of Kiiropc that 
had composed the old empire of Rome. 

Of the early Ri itish and Irisli aniliors, some of 
wliosc works still remain, we have already made 
iiK'iitiiiii of llu' two famous heretics, Pelagius and' 
Ins (liscijile Celestiiis, who tlimrishcd in the fourth 
century. To the nc.vt century belong the great 
Apostle of the Irish, St. Patrick, from whose pen 
we have the comiiosition styled his Ciinfcssioii; 
his friend and lellow'-labourcr lltc Irish Bishoii, 
Sccimduiiis, by w’lioin tlicre is extant a Latin jtoom 
ill praise of St Patrick ; and the ]K)ft Sediilius, or 
Shiel, who, although an Irislimait liy birth, appears 
to have resided on the eontiuent, and whose various 
woiks have been rejieatcdly printed.* ' All thesis 
wrote only in Latin, altliough St. Patrick, in his 
Confession, aiiologi',tcs for’the rudeness of jihrase 
with wliieli he exiu'csscd Inmsclf in lhal language, 
owing to his long habit of speaking Irish. 

fiildas, oiir earliest historian, also wrote in 
Latin. St. (lildiis the Wise, as lie is styled, was a 
sou of Caw, Prince of Stratlicljde, in tli» capital 
of which kingdom, the town of Ah'luyd, now Dun¬ 
barton, he was horn, about the end of the fifth. 

' See au article on Sedulius in Bayle 


Mijil to lie inmed m tin* ealliedral of Viiimes 
He li. ibeuutlior of two dcclamutory clVusioiit-- iIk* 
one eiiUlled ti ‘ I]i>lory of llie Butons,’ llu* olljei' 
nil ‘ iLpisUe to tin* 1’)rants of Britain,’ wlueli h:i\e 
been often printed. They consist jnineipally of 
\iolenl ii)\erti\es directed lioth aL;ju]ist tlie Snxmis 
and tile nntlior’s own eomilrymen; Iml tlies al-o 
coutaiu a lew liistoncul notices resjieelin!,^ the oli- 
sonre period to A\Inch they relate that an* of some 
value. 

’J'lie immediate successor of Gildas amonu’ oiii 
hisl,orimis is Nennius, stud to liave been one of the 
monks of Bunu;or, from the mussaere of Mhom in 
dl3 lie escapc<l, and to have iM'itteu his History of 
the Britons a few years afterwnnls. His ii:iti\e 
name is sii])])Oscd It) have been Ninian, and lie 
was, like (bldns, of Welsh or (binibnaii orijj:iii. 
But there is mueli ol>«eiiri(v and coulusion m the 
accounts ^\e liave of Niauiius; and it appi'ars to 
ho most probahle llmt tliere were at h’ast two eatly 
liistorical writers of tliat name. Tlu* author of 
‘ JR’itmmia tifter the Eomnns,’ who lias liesinwed 
eonsiderable iitiinsin investiy;jitiiig the sul')eet, snp- 
jioses tliat (he true work of the aneienl Nennius 
only came (low 11 to tlie invasion of .lulms Caesar, 
and is now lost, altlioim:h we prohahly have an 
abridgment of it in tin* work publislu’d under tin* 
name of Nrnniiis, bv (bile, in the first voIuiik* of 
the ‘ Historia' *Britaimieje, Savomea , Anxdo- 
Dauie.T Seripto^es (Jumdecim’ (fol. 0\on. IdlM), 
and eomnioiily referred to as his British Histoiy. 
That jierformance is stated in tlie prelaia' hy tlu* 
ipUbor liiniself tp have b(‘cn wntlen m the 

Contemporary with the original N(‘imius was 
the Irisli Saint Cobimlxmu'^, distinguisluMl for ins 
missionary lahours among the fiaiilsand (Jeimans. 
Columliaiuis (bed in (>15, at the monastery of 

“ llritaimift uftci UieKDinans, pii .\h —xx., JiD.i 17') 18<)- 
t Ibid. 1.11.21,22. 
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Ho])1)’hi, in northern TlulVj of" ''hich he ^vas the 
thuiHlor. “ Tln‘ wjiliin^s oflhiy eminent man that 
have come diovn to ns,” oh>eTves Mr. Mooie, 
“ (ll^^)lay an extensive and vaiions acciuamtanee, 
not nn'iely 'Mth ecclesiastical, hnt xvith classical 
literatuie Ihom a j)as>a^e in his letter to Honi- 
fac(‘, it ap[aMis that he was acijuamled holh with 
tlie th,e4Aaii(l Ilehrew lanii’na^es ; and when it os 
recolloctvd Unit he did not leave Ireland till he was 
iieaily lil'ty Mans of a^e, and that his hleal’lei- 
wards was one of constant acti\ilv mid adventure, 
the conclusion is ohviotis, that all ihi'' hnowh'dec 
of elegant literature must lia\e been aeijuired m the 
schools of hw own Country. Such a result iiom a 
jmri'lv lush ediiealion, in llie middle of the sixth 
centiirv, is, it mu'-l lie owned, not a little remark- 
ul>le. Ainoiii^ his I'xtanl woiks are some JjUtiii 
jioem^, which, ihouuh not adinissilde of e(uirse to 
the honours of com pari-'on with any of the wrilines 
ofa classic am*, shim' out in this twilight period (d 
I>atin liteialiiie with no ordinarv distniction.” 
Anollier learned inshman of tins ai^t'was St. Cuin- 
niian, tin* author ol’ an e|)i-.lle, still I'Xlaiit, ad- 
dre^-(‘d to Seeicmis, althol of Iona, in dctence of 
the Roman mode of cum]iulm,e: I'lastcr, in winch 
lie sliows a veiv ('\tensi\e ac([nainlatK'(“ both with 
l!i(‘ suhject of elifonolo^V and with t!ie works of 
the fathers, fiii'ck as w(dl as Latin. “ Tlie va¬ 
rious learnimj;, indeed,” savs the w nter we liavt' 
jiisl iiuoled, ‘‘ which tins ('uriou^ Had dis|)la\s, 
inijihes sni'l) a laeihlx and laniu' of at'cess to 
Ifook^, as proves the libraries of the Irish students, 
at. that pel loll, to have Ikmui, for tlu' times in which 
they lived, exliaoidinarily x\ell funiislu'(l.”f d’o 
till' Irisli selit)larshipoi this am* ma\ also heie- 
iraided as helon^inu the two Latin li\esofCo- 
liiiuha ; the hr-t l>v ('uniiiiius, w lio succeeded him 
a''ahhol of Iona in OTm ; thi' second, w Inch is ol 
nnicli ureater Icii^ih, I'y Adomnan, who succeeded 
(himtiiiiis 111 the sime ollice in ()7‘J. Both these 
jiroduclioiis, tlic seei'iid of w Inch m ])articular is 
Ini^hL curiou", lia\(“ been jirinted. I'hcir authors, 
allhoimh tliey ri'sidcd in oiu'of the North liritisli 
islands, were ])rohal)ly Irishmen hv birth. TJic 
Stchool of Iona was at least an Irish loundation. 

Of tlic Jvatin writers ainonir the Anti'lo-Saxons 
the mo>t ancient is Aldhehu, abbot of Mahnes- 
!)ui v, ami aflerw ards bishop of Sherhorn, who died 
in 709, ami has left various wnlinid both in ])rosc 
and verse. Aldhclm received Ins education in 
])art from an Italian monk named Adrian, who 
had come,over to Ihi^land with Archbishop Theo¬ 
dore, hut chietly from MaildiilV, an Irishman, the, 
founder of the monastery of Malmcshmy, by whom 
lie tells iis lie was thoroughly instructed hotli in 
]jutin and Greek. Amon'i; the studies of his after¬ 
life, he inontioiis the Roman law, the rules of 
Latin ])rosodv, arithmetic, astronomy, and astro- 
louy. lie also wroU' a tiact on the great scientific 
(piestioii of the age—the [)ro])er method of com¬ 
puting Easter. But Aldhehn’s favourite suhject 
seems to have been the virtue of virginity, in praise 
* History of Ireland, i. 207 . 1 Ibid. 273. 
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of wliidi he wrote first a eopiiius Ireiitisc in jinise, 
null then ii luiii; jioem. Jliitli tluso jierluniiiuu es 
hare lieoii jinuted. Alillieliii long enjoyed the 
highest reputation for learniiig; hnt ins writings 
are eliioflv reinarkablc fir their elahorately unna- 
turaland fiinliistie iliclorie. Ilis Lutiii style hearsa 
stiong K’seinlilanee to the jiedantic Enghsli, full of 
allileralion and all soits of hiiiliarons ipiaiiilness, 
that was fashionable among our Enghsli theohigieal 
Miiteis in the reigns of EUzuheth and James I. 

But the Anglo-Saxon name tnosl distinguislied 
in literature is that of Beda, or Bede, u|ion whom 
tlu' ejiithet of tlie “ Veneralile” lias been justly 
liestowed liy tlie respect and gratitude ol posleiih. 
All that jlede has written, like the other woilts 
alreiidv mentioned, is in Latin. He was liorn 
Slime time bolweeii the years (>72 and (i“7, at 
Jarroiv, a village near tlie nmiitli oi tlie'I'yiie, in 
the eountv of J)nrliam, anil was eduealeil in tlie 
iieigliliommg momisterv of W'earmonlli, niiili T its 
sueeessiM' aliliots Henedicl and Ceolfnil lie ir- 
sided here, ns he tells ns himself, from tlie age ol 
seven to that of twelve, (hiring whirli lime he ap- 
]ilied liiinself with all diligeiiee, he says, to the 
niedilatioii of tlie SiTiptiires, the ohservance ol 
regular discipline, and tlie, daily praeliee ol' sing¬ 
ing in tlie'fcliurch. “ it was always sweet to me,” 
lie adds, “to learn, to leach, and to write.” In 
his niiicLceiith year hi' look ileaeon’s oiileis, and in 
his lliirlielli he was onlaiiied piicsl. l''iom this 
date till hisdeatli, in 7.'i5, he reniaiiied iii Ins mo¬ 
nastery, ^giving up his wliole time to studv and 
writing His chief task was tlie coiiiposUinn ol 
his eelehiated Eeeleslastieal Ilisloiv ol I'higlaiiil, 
whieli lie hroiighl to a close in Ids (iliy-miith yeai. 
It IS oiir chief oiigmal anihority loi the earliei 
portion e\eii of the civil liislorv of the Aiiglo- 
Saxona. But Bede also wrote many other winks, 
among which he has Idniself emniieiateil, in the 
brief ueroiinl he gives of Ins Id’e, at the end of his 
Ecclesiastical Historv, which has just hien (|iioleil, 
Commentaries on most of the hooks oi the Old and 
New 'restiiments and tlie A\io(Typha, two liooks of 
Homilies, a Marlyrology, a chriinolngieal treatise 
entitled ‘ On the Six Ages,’ a hook on orllio- 
gi'ii[)hv, a book on the metrical art, and vaiioiis 
otlier tlieologienl and hiographical treatises. IJc 
also composed a book of liyiims and anotlicr of 
epigrams. Most of lliete writings have been pre¬ 
served, and have been repeatedly jirinted. 'J’lie 
first edition of the EcetesiaMical History appeared 
at Ksling, in (Jermaiiy, in 1474; and there are 
tliiee continental editions of the entire woiks of 
Bede, each in eight volumes folio, the latest of 
which was published at Cologne, in 1088. Sonic 
additional pieces were piihlislicd at London in a 
quarto volume, by Mr. Wharton, in lOSIB. It an- 
|iears also, from an interesting account of Bedims 
last hours, by his pujill, St. Cuthhert, that he was 
engaged at the time of his death in truislating St. 
John’s Gospel into his native tongue. Among his 
last uttcranecs to his affectionate disci])les watch¬ 
ing around his bed, were sonic recitations in tlic 
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I lanL’‘ua!j:(‘: “ I’or/' si\s t lu'accouiil, “he ! 

ua-- \(‘i\ Icaiiird in iiiir snnos; jind jmltin'f Ins 
into I'di^lisli verse, lu' spoke it with eoni- 
pnnetitiii ” 

Aiinllier eeh li]Hied Ani'ln-Saxon elmiclnnan of 
tills iiL’o was St Ihtuilaee, orminally iiiuikmI \\ iii- 
liilli, who was liniii iii Devoiishiie ahou! tire xi'av 
<)S(). lioiiitaee is aekiiowledt;ed as tlic A}>os(le of 
(«(Tnianv, iii which (“ountrv htiindi'd various 
iiionasU'ries, and was ''vcaitly instniinenlal in tile 
diilusion lioth of (diristianitv and of cin ilization. 

I le e\eniuallv liecanie nrehhislio]) of Mi'iitz, and 
was killed in iHasl I’Viesland hy a band of lieathens 
111 '/oh. Many t>f his letters to the jxipi s, to tin* 
I'hiuiish liishops, to tlie kings of France, and to the 
various Anglo-Saxon kings, still remain, and are 
]»i lilted in the Magna }5il)tiotheca Ihitrum. Wc 
may luTC also mention another contemporary of 
Jlede's—Kddins, snrnamed Stephanns, the tinthor 
of the Latin life of Bishop Wilfrid. Bede inen- 
tions him as the first person who taught singing in 
the elmrehes of Northumberland. 

But at this time, and down to a eonsiderahly 
later date, as wc have alrcfidv had occasion to ob- 
s<Tve, the chief scat of learning in Kurope was 
IreluiKl; and the most distinguished scholars who 
appeared iu other countries were either Irishmen, or 
had received their education in Irish seliools. We 
are infornui! hy Bede, that it was customary for 
the Knglish of all ranks, from the highest to the 
lowest, to retire, lor study and devotion to Ireland, 
where, he adds, they were all hospitably received, 


and sujiplicd eraluitonslv with fooil, with hooks, 
and with in^lniction.’*' Ills eonlcmjiorarv, Ald- 
ladm, in a jiiissam- m whicli he lahiuiis to c\all tin* 
credit ol the Knghsh sidiolars, ami esjK'ciallv <»l Ins 
]»aIiMus, 'rhe()(lor(‘ and Adrian, wl adnnls that 
tho'-c of Ireland enjoy'd the hiuher rcpnlatiou, 
and liears distinct, tliougli reluctant loliinonv to 
the i rowdcd atli'iidance of lu'i school--. Whv 
should Ireland,” he cxcl.iims, “ whither t|•o<tp^ i»f 
Students are daily transported, hoasi ol' sm-li un- 
s])eakaiile I'vei'llcnci', as if ni the ncli sod of I'hig- 
laml (ilreck and Koinaii ma-lcis wi'K' imt to Ix' 
had to uidoek th(‘ tieasuns of liivme kuuwh'dgcV 
d'huugh 1 reland, rich and hlooining in scholais, is 
adorned like the poles of llic woild with iiinuiiici- 
ahle hriglit stars, it is Britain has her ladianl sun, 
hersovercign pontilf Theodoie ” t It was during 
the eighth and the eaily pait of the ninth ('('utiny 
that the Irish scholars made the most distinguished 
hgure in foreign connIrH's. Virgilius, the bishop 
ol Saltzhnrgh, famous for his asseitioii ol*lla- I'visl- 
eiiee of antipodes, for w hich he w as denounced as 
a h(*rctie hy his British contemporary Boniface, 
hut was nut, as is commonlv said, deposed hy Pojie 
Zachary, his elo\ation to the hishofUK' having, on 
the eontrarv, taken jilace some xears afterwards, 
was an Irishman, Ins native name having been 
jirohahly Feargil, or Feargal. Il<* died in 7H-L 
Of the learned ]H'Tsons who were attached to the 
court of France in this ^e hy the munificent jia- 

• llisl I'xrlcs HI 28 

+ Tnujsluted in Mouic’s Ilibt.of Ircl!in<l. i. 209. 
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truiiauo of ChiiiL'iMMii'iu', tho most cmiiicnl 
Irish. Surh, h\ hnlh, ii1 l(“iist, AU'uiii liimsi‘11, 
liu“ clixL uiiiiuiu'iil of l!u‘ imprriul coiiit, apitcnrs 
It) lane !HH'n,l!K* oldcsl accounts (]csii;natniij: liilii 
a Scot, allhouuh he h:ts Ininscll Uthl Us lluit he re- 
cci\c(l ht^ (‘(lnc!itioii at Yoik. Alcuin was a|)- 
|ioinlr<l hv C’hai Icinacnic to pu'sidc ovin the sejiii- 
iiar\ cslahhkhed i)v that eiupeior out of which tli^ 
I iincrsilv of Ihins i> ri'uaideil as haviim urow'u. 
At the saiiK^ titue, his In end and lellow -connlr \ man, 
('lonuml., was set over a sinui.ir institution in !ta!y. 
Soimwvhat later, we find tuiother eminent 1 nshinan, 
iianu'd Dim^al, selected hv the Kmjieror Luthaire I., 
the ^Ttnidson of (’hailemap,n(\ to superintend the 
w!iol(‘ systiMu of the Italian universitii's or juilihc 
schools, lie governed tliatof Pavia m person; but 
he Is stal(‘d to hav(“ founded and exercised ti t^eneral 
control :dso ov(‘r those of 1 vn a, of Torino, of Ferno, 
of \'(Toim, of Vicenza, and of Cividad del I'Vmli. 
|biiiu,ul lias left various works, winch hear honmir- 
ahle testinionv both to Ins scionlifie and his literary 
aiapnrenumts. A second Irish Seduhus, (lie author 
ol a prose C'oinmenliiiv on the Fipi'^tles of St. Paul, 
aho appi'ars to have ilourished m the early part of 
the niiilh ceiiturv. He hci'ame hishop of Ou'lo 
mSpaiii; iuid besides his (’ommeiitarv, is the 
aulhoi ot a tretUise entitled ‘ d'lie Coneordance of 
Spam .'ltd llihemia;’ inwlmdi he not mdv nmm* 

ns the liishto he Spaniards by oriL'‘m, hnt asserts 
then iu:hl to he still eonsidei( m 1 as mendy :i divi¬ 
sion ol the Spain-'h nation. Doiialiis, who was 
about the same time bishop ol h'lesole, m Jlalv, 
was also an irishman. Tim only jnece of In'- that 
lemaiiis IS a sliorl Latin potmi m praise of liis 
luitive eoimliv.* 

I’ntl the uloiv of this aL^e ol Irish scliolar‘'}iii) 
:in<[ Ltennis the eidehialed Joamu's Seolus, oi 
laiveiia, a^ he m ,is lieipienllv d(‘su:n!tted,—either 
appellal n e e(piall\ proelaimiliy ins true Inrth-place. 
lie I' ^uppti'cd to hav(' lirsi niadi* his appearance 
in I'laijcc tilnait th(“ \eai hd"), and to lm\e remained 
in that eonntrv till his death, which a]>])ears to 
liavi' taken place lietoii' I'hii;ena is the 

author of a tianslalioii liom the (ireek of ceititni 
mvstieal Works ascrihed to Dionvsms the Areopa- 
i;ile, which he exeenli’d at the eiunmand of Ins 
palioii, th<‘ Flench kiiu;, (dtailcs the Paid, ami 
aKo (if sev( ral oric.Mnal fretitiscs on meta])liysirs 
and liieolotry. Jhs ]iroductions may hi' taken 

:is turnishmu clear tind eonehisive evidence that the 
(ireik hin^miee was taught at this time in the 
Irish sehu »ls Mr. Turner luis given a short 

aeeoimt of Ins principal vvoiV, lus Dialogue de 
Divisione Naturte (On the Division of Nature), 
which he eliamelenses as “distinguished for its 
Aiistoteliau iu'uleuess and e.xlensive infoimalion.” 
Ill one ]daee “ he takes oc'casion,” it is ohsiTved, 
“to Ltive eoiieise and aide definitions of the seven 
liheral tirts, juul to express his ojmiion on tlie eom- 
ptmiltonol things. 1 11 another jairt he inserts a very 
elahorate tlisensMou nn m^hinelie, winch he sa\s 
he littd learnt liom his intaney. He also details ti 
• Ti .iiisl.iicl flora Mooro’s Hist, of Ird.iml, !>. 300. 


I eurions eonverstition on the elements of things, on 
the motions of the hetivenly bodies, and other 
topics ol'astronomy and ]diysiology. Among these 
he even gives ihc moans of Ciilenlating the dia- 
ineli'is of the lunar and solar circles. Dcsidcs the 
fathers Austm, the two Giegoiics, (’lirysostom, 
Hiisd, Kpiplmnms, Origen, .lerome, mid Ainhro- 
sius, of whose works, with the IMalmisnig Diony¬ 
sius and Maximus, he gives large extniet^ ; he also 
(pioles Virgil, (’uaTo, Aristotle, Plmy, l^lato, and 
Boethius ; he details llu' ojuuious oj' Franetlieiies 
and of Pytliagoras on some aslronomieal topics; 
he also cites Martiaiuis Ca^iella. His knowledge ol 
(ireek iipjiears almostin eveiy ptige.”* The suhlli* 
speculations of Ihigena htive strongly attracted the 
notice of the most eminent among the modem iiupur' 
ers into the history of o]iinion and ol civilization ; 
and the (jcnnaii Tcnnenian agrees with the Freneli 
Cousin ami (hiizot in attrilmlmg to them a very 
extraordinar)' intluenee on the philosophy of lus 
own and of sneceeding limes. To his writings 
and translations it is thought may be traced the 
iulroduelion into the theologv ami motapliysies oi 
i'hirope of the later Platonism of the .Vlexandiian 
school. It IS reinarkaldc, as Mr. M<Ktre has 
observed, that the learned Mosheim had previou'lv 
shown the study of the scholastic or Aristotilian 
philoso]ihy t<t have been also of Irish oiiluu. 
“That the Hiherunms,” says that wrttei, "'who 
were called Scots lu tins (the eiuhlli) eenliiiy, weie 
lovers of letnmiig, and distinguished tlumiselves 
in these times ot iguorjiuee liy llu' culture ol the 
seieuees hevoud all the otlur Ihiiopean nations, 
Iravellmg t hiough the most distant lands, both with 
a view to jm]irove and to eonnmnneale then know¬ 
ledge, IS a tact \\ith vvliieh I have iieeii long ae- 
(piamled ; as we see tliem m the most auiheiitie 
recoids of antupnty diseiiiirgmg, with the higliest 
reputation ami a|iphiuse, the fmuiioii ol iloetor m 
I'ranee, Gernumv, ami Italy, both during this timl 
the following centiiry. But that these Hihemimis 
w(‘ie the first teachers of the seliolastir theology in 
Ihirope, and so (“aily as the ciglith eimtnry illus- 
lialed the doctrines of leligion by the [irmciples of 
])hilosopliv, I learned but lately.” t And then lie 
adduces llie ]>roots that estalilisli Ins position. 

We now proceed to give some account of the 
Anglo-Saxon hiiiguage and literature. 

^j'he Anglo-Saxon hinguage is one of the dialects 
of the ancient Gothic, which prevaded over all the 
countries of Kuro])e designated as barbarous by 
the Greeks and Homans, excejit those in whieli 
the Celtic and Sclavonian were spoken. The three 
immediate descendant languages from the Gothic 
were the Anglo-Saxon, the Franco-Thcotisc, ami 
the old leehuidie. From the Anglo-Stixon ihe 
ihiglish, and ])robably tilso the Lowland Scotch, 
are (lesccmled; from the Francic, the (Tcrimin, 
ami the Dutch ; from tlie old Icidandic, the 
Swedish, tlie Danish, the Norwegitm, and the 
m(»dem Icchmdic. Of the Gothic itself but a 
single inoiiuinent remains, an imperfect copy of 

• Turrk‘i, Aiiglo Sax. iii.3i)3. f Mooro’i Ireland, i. SOU. 
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Uic (Jnspels, presorvoil in the library at Tljisahi ni 
Sweden. From Llie isilver with whicli tlie cliarae- 
lers in it arc lulonicd, it has loni? been cidlcd tlie 
i'odiw Arqt’iiitxis^ or silvi'r book; and it is be¬ 
lieved to 1 k‘ a ])(»rUen ol' the (lotbic Bililc, all, nr the 
iireuter ])art of w’liieh was Iransbited by IHjihilas, 
bisliop ol the Mn’sian (loibs, wlio lived under the 
I'hnperor Valens, uhout the year .‘IGO, and who is 
supposed to liavc' invented orajijilied an al])babet, 
fornied from tlie Greek and laitni, to Ins translation. 

What was the foiin of tlie Saxon laneuaLii' when 
Ilen,”i8t and Ilorsa entered Britain, in 4411, it is 
nnpossilile to discover. Tiie Saxons were evi- 
dentlv at that time a ])eople without learnni^% and 
tlu'K' IS ever\ ])io])ability that they were witlaait an 
aljihabet. Till after the arrival of St. Austin we 
liave no monumentof their literature. A passage 
in Bede, which is copied in the Saxon Chronicle, 
under the )ear just named, points out the tribes 
who in the (wo eeiitunes which followed Ilcugist’s 
and Ilorsa’s invasion were called in to cuinjilcte 
the Savon domination. “ Then came the men 
horn tliree powers of Germany; the Old Saxons, 
the Anuh's, and tlu' Jutes. From tlie Jutes are 
(h'seended the infiahitauls of Kent and the Wiiilit- 
wure, that is, tin' race that now dwells in Wight, 
and that tribe among the West SaiKons wliieli 
IS still ealh'd tlie .lute liihe. IVoln the Old 
Savons came the liast Savons, the South Saxon>, 
and llu' Wi'st Savons. I'Vom the Angh's’ land, 
whieh lias ( vei snu e stood waste hetween the Jutes 
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and the Saxons, cann* tlie Kast Angles, tlie Mer¬ 
cians, tlie N-orthumhrians, and also tlie oiln-r na¬ 
tions of F.ngland.” Itaske, in the piefaee to his 
Grammar, in eonforrnity to this jiassage, eoiisideis 
the Anglo-Saxon language, in its oriLun, to havi* 
been a nidc mixture of the dialects ol these thrie 
people; wliieli, in tlie progiess of tinug imdled 
yito one language, just as the kiiulied (• dies ihein- 
selves united to form oni‘ nation aHer tliiw liad 
taken jiossession of Ibigland. 

Dr. liickes and other ])hilologists have divided 
tlu'. Saxon langiiage as spoken in Ibiglaml into lhie(‘ 
dialeets: the lirst, tliat m use iVoiii tlie arrival of 
tlu‘Saxons till the irruption of the Danes—a period 
ol 330 years—this lhe\ leim tin* Anglo-Savon ; 
tiie siatond, whieli prevailed from the Danish lo 
the Nonnun invasion, tlu^y call the J)ano-Saxou; 
and the third, wliieh was ni fact beyond the limits 
of the tongue (wlueli was then m a state of transi¬ 
tion lo (he i'higlish), tlicy call Noniumno-Saxon, 
and extend i( as low as the lime of Ilonrv II. 
But thoe weie, in fact, mere]) successive stages 
of tlu' language, not dialects. That a mixtun' of 
Danish might he found in the Northumlirian pait 
of England is probable, as the Danes lamhd so 
fnapieiilly and in such mimheis in thatcuuntn, 
that they luuj mixial with the inhalntaiils ; hut we 
agiee generall) with Kaske, that, at least in the 
Anglo-Saxon wanks Intlierlo jirnited, no <deai 
traces aie lo he mel with oi iimthing tlial can pio- 
perlv he called a variation of dialect. 


LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


The Song of ihe elder (laedinoii, On the Origin of Things,” preserved in Alfred’s Tnuislatioji ol 
lleilt''s Iveelesiastieal llislory i''one of \(t\ h'w s^ieeinnais now K inaiiiing of the Saxon (d t[i(‘ earliest 
iK iiod.* il follow^, with a literal translation in the opposite eohimn --- 


Nu we seeolun lieilaii. 

Tb'otdn-nces weaid. 

M(‘lode> iiiihle. 
kc liw ukkI i:ethoiH‘. 

VVera wuldor-loider. 

Swa hr. wundra gehwros. 

Eeo drihlen. 

Oord onstoalde. 
lie mresl geseeop. 

Eorthaii hearnum. 

Heofon lo hrofe. 

Halig s<*yppend. 

'J'lia mHl<langeard. 

Moncyimes weard. 

Ecu (Iryliten. 
y1{fl(?r teodc. 

Firuin foldan. 

Frea coluuhtig. 

The next specimen of Saxon.wdnch we shall give h 
iiisliop of Jjindisfarne, about the year 700: there i; 
reader. It is preserved in*the ancient copy ol the Ge 


Now lnu^t \\(“ prais(' 

Tin; aunrdian of heaven's kingdom. 

Tin* ( reatoi’s nnglit. 

And lii^ nniid's tlionglit ; 

Glorious Father of men! 

As ol‘ every wonder lie, 
l.ord eternal, 

Formed (he hegmmllg^ 

Tie fif'-t framed 

For tile chihlreu of earth 

The heaven as a roof; 

Holy Creator! 

Then jnnl eartli, 

Tiie Guardian of mankind, 

Tlie eternal l>(ud. 

Afterwards produced ; 

The eaiili for men, 

Lord Almighty! 

a copy of the Lor<rs Prayer, written liy Eadfntli, 
little in it tiial is uninlelligible to an English 
i})cls callcil the Durinun Book rf— 


Fader iiren thu arth in licolinim sie gehalgud noma 
thin; lo cyrneth no thin ; sicwillo thin suads mheofno 
ik in oortlio ; hluf usenne ofcr vvistlio std us todag; & 
forgef us scylda usna sueo uie forgefon seyldguin usum ; 
ne inlaxl usiU in costungo uh gefrig usich from ylle. 


Cynybeuro, p. 36, Rives the year 670 as its dale. 


t MS. Cotton, Bnt. Mus. Neio, 1). iv 
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[Rook II. 

Next in order of time, as a coinposilioii, wc arc perhaps to place the ‘‘ Metrical Paraphrase of Parts of 
the Holy Scriptures,” hy a nameless author, hut aseriheil to a second Caedmon, which has n^cently heoii 
so ably cditiMl by Mr. Benjamin d’liorpe. The first portion of this poem, after an exordium ofthanks- 
givini; to the LrnaU Creator, relates the fall of a portion of the ant^ebe, host, and the deoe^i of the Deity to 
repleni-'h the void thus orcasioiK'd in his er(‘atu)n by a belUT and a holier race. Tlie fail of Man is next 
considered, ushered in bv a repetition of the circumstances already introduced in the exoidium, ot the 
]irHh‘, relielhon, and punishment of Satan and his jioweis, and with a resemblance to iMilloii remaik- 
ahle, that, “s Mr. (ionybeare has observed, much of this portion might be almost literally translated bv a 
cento of Imes^from that great poet. We shall produce a specnncn or two, accomjianicd hy Mr. Thorpe’s 
version 


Tha wearih so mihtiga geholgen. 

Hi'hsta henfones wahhmd. 

Weaip Inne of than heau stole. 

Ili'te Invfdc! he let hl^ hearrau gewiumcn. 
Jlyld had'de his ferlurene. 

(dam wcarlh linn se goda on his mode. 
I'orthon he sceolde grund goseeam 
Il(‘arde'i helle-wites 

d'Ines the he wann with heofnes waldend. 
AewivtU hme tha fram hi^ Inldo. 

And hme on hello we.irp. 

On tha deowan dalas. 

Tlner he to ileolle wt3arlh. 

Se femid mid his geferum ealluin. 

FeoDon tha uton of hcofnum. 

Thurh longe s\\a threo luht dagas. 

Tha englas of heul'mim on lielle. 

S: heo alle forseeoj) diahten to deolhnn. 
Ftn'llioii h(‘o lus died S:. woid. 

Noldon \V(‘orthian. 

I'orthon the heo on wyr^c leoht. 

Fiider oorthan neolhan, 

/bdlnnhlig god. 

Setlc sigelese. 

On tha sweartan lielle. 

Tluer Inebbalh heo on adyn. 

Ungeniet laiige 
Kalra feiinda gehw ilc. 

F) r*e<lneov\ e. 

Thoinu' eynith on uhtan. 

Fa?<lerno w md. 

Forst r)'rnuin cald. 

Stinhle f\r othllie gar. 

Sum heard gcs\\ me. 

IJahhan seeoldon. 

Worhie man Int him to w ite. 

H \ IM wonild f^oUw M'led. 

I’or Uiiui-Mtlie. 
iMl.lc lielle. 

Mid tbam luidbaoum. 

e t + V 1 * 

Iliefilon wile micel. 

W leion thu heleallenc. 

I') re to hotnie. 

On tha hatan hell. 

'J’hiiih hygideaste. 

S: thurh olennetto. 

Sohton other land. 

That wrt's leohles leas. 

wa‘s ligcs full. 

Fyres fan- imcel 

« 

* ^ * 0 ^ 

Satan mathelodc. 

Forgiende spiojc. 


Then was the Mighty angry, 

The highest Ruler of li('a\en 
Hurled Inm from the lofty seat; 

Hate had he gain'd at his Lord, 

Ills favour he had lost, 

Incensed with him was the (Jood lu lus mind. 
'J'herefore lu‘ must seek the gulf 
Of lianl liell toniient, 

lu)r that, he had warr'd with hea\en’s Ruler. 
He rejected him then from Ins ra\uiu, 

A lid cast him into hell, 

1 iilo 1 he deep ])arts. 

When li(‘ heraine a dcMl : 

'J’lie fiend with all his ( omra*les 
F<dl tin'll fiom heinon al'o\e, 

Through as long as three nmdils and <l:i\‘'. 
Tin' angels from h<'a\en into hell : 

And them,all the I.ord tM^^folme(l tode\iIs, 
In'ciiiise they Ins deed and woul 
AVo'ild not levere ; 

'riieiefoie them m a wor-^e light, 

Ibider the earth henealli, 

Ainiighly God 

Had placed tnumphloss 

In the swan ludl; 

Theie they have at even, 

Immeasiirahly long. 

Each (d' all the fiend.s, 

A renewal <d' lire ; 

Then comelh eie dawn 
'I'he eastern wind, 

Fiost hitter-cold, 

Ever fire or dart; 

Some hard torment 
Tiiey must have, 

It was wrought for them in punishment. 
Their world-hfe was changed ; 

For their sinful course 
He filled hell 
With the apostates.* 

They had great torment; 

Then wore they faH’ii 
To the fiery abyss, 

Into the hot hell, 

Through phrensy 
And through pride ; 

They souglii another land, 

That was void of light," 

And was full of flame, 

A great receptacle of fire, t 

f?atan harangued, 

Sorrowing spake, 


'riiorjKi’s Cacftmon'fl Paraj»1ira8c,p.l9. 


f Ibiil.p.Sl. 
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Setlie liclle forth. 

Healdan sceoldc. 

Gyman thses iirundes. 

\Va>s n>r Godes enge!. 
llwit on hcofiio. 

Olh liiiie his hygi* forspeou. 

& his ofennetto. 

Kalra switliost. 

Tha‘l he ne wolde. 

Woroda drihtnes. 

Word wuitliian. 

Wcoll him on innaii. 

J1 yge ymh his heortaii. 

TI at wios him utan. 

WtMllihe wite. 

Pie tha worde ewadh. 

Is Uies jonga stede vvngehc swithi*. 

'I liam olhrum tlie we ivr cuthon. 

II ('an on heofon-iice. 

The mo min hearra onlag. 

Tlieah we Imie lor tham alwealdan. 

Agan Illo^ton. 

]{omigan nri's rices. 

Na-ftli iie llie.iii nht godoii. 

Tine! lie us Inel'th lielUled. 

K\ re \i> hot nu;. 
ll(dle Iha'ie hataii. 
lleolon-nce heiuimen. 

I i aCath hit gmiie.ucod. 

]\Iid mon-(\vni)e. 
d’o gc'setlanrie. 

'That me IS sol ga llne^t. 

'riial Adam sceal. 

The WAVs el eoiihan gi'woiht. 

IVTinne slroiiglican. 

Stol heheald.m. 

Wesan him (ai w\ nne. 
iv |Ih‘ this w il(' lliolieii. 

IIearui on llusse lu lle. 

'Tlu; lollowimj; is iuiollun jiassago from llm saiiu' V 

Tha of niderum wies. 

Kngel lellu'oi ht. 

IJl'an oii'-cnded. 

Wlile sc\ne wi‘r. 

On his wuldor-hamnii. 

So him cuom 1o frofic. 

8c to fool li-nere, 

]\Iid lulan Si mid hsse. 

So thone lig tosceaf. 
llahg Si heofbn'beorht. 

Jlataii tyres. 

Tosweop hine Sc toswende. 

Tluirh lha swilhan nuht. 
ingg(‘s leorna. 

'J'hat h>ra lice no wii's. 

Owdit googled. 

Ac he on andan sloh. 

Fyr on feondas. 

For fyrcn-daMlum. 

Thu \va;s on tham oCiU'. 

Tha)r 8t‘ engel heevvom. 

Wiiidig Si wynsum. 

Wedere gelicost. 

Thonne hit on sumeres tid. 

Sonded weortheth. 
l)rop<*na droavung. 

On dieges hwile. 

Weannhe vvolcna scur. 
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He who hell thenceforth 
Should rirle, 

Govern the aby^s. 

He was erst Gi;d's angel, 

¥i\ir in heaven, 

Until him his mind urged, 

And his pride 
Most of all, 

Tiiat he would not 
The Lord of Hosts' 

Word revere ; 

Roil'd within him 

His lliouglit about bis lioait, 

Hot was without him 
Ills dire punishment. 

Then spake lie llu* words, 

‘This nairow \)laee is most unlike 
That other that we ere knew', 

Iligli in lioa\(‘n's Liiigdum, 

Wlmdi my Master bestow’d on me, 

Tlunigb we it, for the All-p'>'"-ifui, 

M ay not possess, 

Must cede our realm ; 

Vet lialli lie not done rightly 
That he hath stiiiek us down 
'J'o the fiery ahjss 
Uf the hot hell, 

Rereft us of lieaven’s kingdom, 

Hath it decieiMl 
With mauKind 
To jicople. 

That of sorrows is to me the greatest, 

Thai Adam shall, 

Who of earth was wrought, 

]\1\ strong 
Scat jios'^ess, 

Be to him in delight. 

And we (Midure this torment, 

Misery in this hell.’*' 

araphrase,~a jiart of the Song of Azatiah:— 

Then from the firnuimciil was 
An all-hnght angel 
Sent from al)o\e, 

A man of heauti'Oiis form. 

In Ills garb of glory ; 

Wlio to tliem came fur comfort. 

And for their lives’ salvation, 

With l()\e and with grace ; 

Who the llarne scattered 
(Holy and heaven-bright) 

Of the h(it fire, 

Swept it and dashed away, 

Tluough his great might, 

The beams of Ilame ; 

So that their bodies were not 
Injured aught: 

But in haste he cast 
Fireoii the foes, • 

P’or their wicked deeds. 

Then was it in the oven, 

Where the angel came, 

Windy and winsome, 

To the weather likest 
When there, in summer’s tide, 

Is sent 

A falling of drops, 

In the day’s space, 

A warm shower of the clouds. 


Thorpe’s Caedmon’s Paraphrase, p. 23, 
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SwyU? bull wtMlt’r.’i cyst. 

Swylc wn's on iham iyro. 

Frcan imhtum. 

Ilal^inn to lu’l|/ 0 . 

^Vcarth so Inila hn. 

Todnlbii & todwa^BCod. 

'J’luor tlia (hod-hwatan. 

Gcoiid thono olbii eudon. 

6c so mid. 

Koorh-norij^oiulo. 

8o tluvr t'ooiilia w?cs. 

Aiinumas. 

6c A/.arias. 

ik Misaid. 

Tlnor llui mod-liwalan 

Tilly on ”otliaiictiiii. 

Thoodoii lioiodon. 

Ibvdoii blotsian. 

Ibnirn Gracia. 

Eall land-^cscoal’t. 

Kcin' dnliU'ii. 

Tlu'ixla waldcnd. 

Swa liic thrv cwa^dun. 

Muduni Imr-'Ce. 

Tluii h {^ciiiaMio woid. 

Wc shall now i^ivi' one or (wo spccinunis of llu' 
(a“iitiii\, IVoin the works o( Alfred. 
i)uetliins’ J)i- 
liiin :— 

Alfii'd biinino; vroes wealhstod thisso bee 6c hie of 
hoe J.edeiU' oil Kni^lise weiido. sv.a hio nn is jjodon. 
liwilnni he solte worde be wordo. liwilum and;/it of 
andnito. swa swa he bit tba sweotolost and andiiU- 
rullieost o:eroeean niihte for tlianii inistlieinn 6c 
manii»’realduni wooruhl hisn^uni the hino oft a>;;lher 
^e on mode oe on helionian hisoodan. Tlia bis^u us 
sinl swillie I'arfoth iinio the on his daj^um on tlia 
rieii heeonioii the he nndorfaimmi hcolde. 6c theab 
ilia he thas hoe lut'fdo ooleornode 6c of J^iodouo to 
Vhi”Iis<Mini sjadle peuonde. tha ^onvorlito he hi cfler 
toh'olhe. swa swa heo nu jiodon is. & nu hit St for 
(hides naman healsulh adene lhara tlio tines boo 
rjodan l\ste. (hut he for hiiic <<el)idde. & him no vvito 
tlif ho hit iihllieor onsite thonne ho mihte. for- 
thaniithe ado inon seeal Ix' his andi^itos mn?tho and 
ho Ins jomottan sprecan tlia-it ho spreeth, &. don that 
that he doth. 


As is the bounty of the skies. 

So was it in the fire, 

Throiii^h the Lord's might, 

In help to the holy ones. 

The hot llainc was 
Scattered and quenched. 

There those bold of deed 
Wont through the oven, 

And the angel with them, 

Lile preserving, 

Wild was there the fourth . 

Haiiamah, 

And A/ariah,- 
And Mishael. 

Then' those, bold of mind, 

Tlie lliroc!, in their thoughts, 

Praised the J.ord, 

ITavod Inni to bless 
The ehildren of Israel, 

All the laiid-crealion, 

The Lord eternal, 

Ruler of nations. 

Thus they three spake 
^Vuh minds sagacious 
Through coinniuu voice.'*'' 

language as il exisled in the hUU'r pari ef the ninlli 


Alfred, king, was translator of this liook, and 
turneil it from hook i^atin into English, as it iiou 
done. Sometimes he set word by woid, somelinH s 
inennmg of meaning, as he the most phinily and 
mo^t clearly could render it, for the various and 
manifold woildly occiqialions whieh ofien busied him 
both III mind and bodv. The oceupalions an* to us 
very dillicult lo be numben'd, winch in Ins days <-,iiii«“ 
upon the kingdoms which be had undoitaken; and 
nevertheless, when he had learned tins book, ami 
turned it from J.,atin into tiie English language, it.* 
afierwards composed it in verse, as it now is dDiie. 
And he now pravs and for (bid’s name imjiiore-i 
ev(*rv one of tliose whom it lists to read this hook, 
that he would pray for him, and not hlanio Inm if lie 
more rightly understand it than lie could ; lor every 
man must, according to the measure of hisumlei- 
st.anding, and according to his leisure, speak that 
which he speaks, and do that which he doe.s. 


['he tollowuig IS liie pielacc to Ins jiaraplnase, oi imilalion of 
; a wmk which we are assured lie earned constantly about 


We add the Story of Or])hcus, from the 31st chapter of the work : 


Hu gelamp gio. that te an hearpere. wits on tha.‘re 
llu’odi*. the Thraeia hatte. sio wnrs on Creca nee. se 
liearpere w:is swit.he. ungerra‘glice god. Ilni’s naina 
wa-s Orpheus, he liK'fdo an svvithe mnlic wif. sio wa*s 
hnten Enr\dicc. thaongannmonn secgati. be tham he¬ 
arpere. that ho inihte heaiqiian that so wudawagode. 
and th.i s.anns In styredon. for thy swogc. 6c wild 
deur. tliiur woldon to irnan. & standon. swilce hi 
lame \va*ron. swa stille. theah hi men. oththe huri- 
das. with eudon. that hi lima no onscunedon. tha 
sa'don In. that tines hearperes wif sceoldc acwelan. 
&. liire sawle. mon sceoUh*. Uedon to belle, tha soe- 
olde sc hearpere. weorthan swa sang, that lie nc 
tnible. on gemong othnuii mannuin hion. ac teah to 
wuda. 6c's{et on tlumn iniinluni. u-gther ge dteges. 
go inhtes. weop 6c hearpode. that tha wudushifodon. 
& tha ea stodon. 6c nan lieort. ne miscunode. namne 
Icon. lie nun hara. na?nrie bund, ne nan neat nyste 


It happened formerly that there was an liarper in 
the country called Thrace, which was in Greece. 
3die hai'iier was inconceivahly good. Ills name was 
Orpheus. He had a very excellent wife, who was 
called Eurydicc. Then began men to say, concern¬ 
ing the harper, that he could harp so that the wood 
moved, and the stones stirred themselves at the 
sound, and wild beasts would run thenMo and stand 
as if they were tame; so stdl, that though men or 
hounds pursued them, <they shunned them not. 
Then said they, that the Inirper’s wife should die, 
and her soul should be led to hell. Then should the 
liarpcr become so sorrowful that he could not remain 
among other men, but frequented the wood, and sat 
on the mountains, both day and night, weeping and 
harping, so that the woods shook and the rivers 
stood still, and no hart shunned any lion, nor hare 
any hound, nor did cattle know any hatred or any 


Tliorjio’ii Caedmou’i Paraphrase, p. 337 
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naeiine undan. iic nsenne oge. to othrum. for thiprc 
iiiirliic lhaes soncs. Tlui thaem hearpere tha thulUe, 
tiiat Ijineliia. nanes thin^es ne Wsteon ihissc woruldo. 
that thohle'hc. that he wolde gesecan. helle Godu. 
k. onginnaii him.oleccaii mid his hcarepan. & bid- 
dan that, hi Inm ageafan. ef^ his wif. Tha he tha 
lliiiltT com. lha seeulde cuman. tbccrc helle bund, 
ongcaii hine. Ihses luuna w»‘s Gerucrus. se secoldc 
Iiabban. thrio haefdu. & ongan fjogeniaii. raid his 
st(‘ort«‘. & plegian with lune. for his hearpunga. 

Tha was tlner eac. swithe cgoshc geatweard. tha^s 
naiiia sceolde boon Caron, se Inefde eac thrio hcaldu. 

se wa's swithe oreald. Tha ongan the bcarpcrc. 
lime huhlui. that he lime gemuiulb)rde. tha hwile 
tlie he liner wa^re. Sc lime gesundnc. eft thanon 
Inohte. tha gehet he him that, fortha'ni he wa's 
oil}st. lines siddciitlian soncs. 'I'lia code he furlhor 
<(lh he geinette. lha grainaii G}dena the folcisco 
nien.-hatath Parras, tha hi sccgath. tliat on nannra 
men. iiMon mine are. ue adcum menu, vvreran be 
hi^v gewvrhtuni. lha hi secgaih. that wealdan. adees 
motmes wyrde. tha ongami he biddan. hiora miltsc. 
lha oimimnon hi w<‘paii raid him. Tha code fhe] 
linthui*. Sw him union calle helhvaran ongeaii. Si 
l:edim lime, to hiora r\mnge. & ongunnon eallc 
spreran mid him Sc hiddaii lines the he baid. And 
that uiislille hweol the Ixion wies to gebunden. 

Lauita cMimg for liis srvlde. that otlistod. for his 
hear|mnga. And Tantalus se c\ning. the on thisse 
uornide. ungmnellice gifre wie.s. Si hiift tlimr that 
lire yfel I'yligde. iha^s gil’ernesse. he gestilde. And 
Cultur. seeolde Idrhetaii. that he lie slat, tha lifre 
I'vlies. lines oynmges. the hme ler. raid thy witnodc. 

And eall liellwara. witu gestildoii. tha hwile the lie 
ludoraii thani ryiimge hearpodc. Tha he tha lange. 

Si hinge hearpode. thaidipode. se hellwaraiia cymgn 
S- rwieeth. Uton agifan. thomi esne his wif. forlham 
lie In. luefth geeariiod. mid Ins hearpunga. Behead 
him tha. thiet he geara wisle. that he lune luel're. 
nnderbiec ne besawe. sitlithan he tlumonweard \vii‘re. 

Si Slide, gif ho hme underbaMt besawe. that ho 
s(C(dde. fiirlietaii tlnet wif. Ar tlia lufe inoii uneg 
swithe unratlie othtlie mi Ibrbeodan. wila wei. liwret 
Crfeus tha. Ijodde his wif mid him. othllie heroin, 
on that gemnire. leolites Si thoostro. tha eode that 
nif adter him. lha he forth on that leohtcora. tha 
beseah ho hmo imderbn'C. with tines w'lfes. tlialosede 
lieo Imn bomi. Thus leasaii spell. Uerath gehwikme 
man. thara the wilnath. helle ihiostra. to llioime. & 
to tines sotlies. godes liolile. to cunieime. that he 
hme ne hosio. to his ealdura yfelum. swa that he hi 
eft. swa fullice fuUfremrne. swa he hi mr (l}de. Ibrtharu 
swa hwa swa. mid fulloii willan. hi.s Moil wont, to 
lha ylluni. tlie he ler forlet. Sc hi thoime luUVeraoth. 
and he him thonne. fullice linatli. and he In luefre. 
iorlailan ne tbcncth. thonne forlysl he. eall his rorraii 
god. buton he lilt eft gebeto.’. Her endalh uu. seo 
thridde hoc Booties, and ongith ses feorthe. 

A dillereiit character of language is found iu Athclslan’: 
Chronicle under tlie year 9^8:— 

Aithestan cyniiig 
corla dnhten 
beorna beah'gyfa. 

& his brothor eac 
Eadmund Aitheling. 

5aldor langyne tyr. 
geslogon mt secce 
sweorda eeguin 


fear of others, for the sweetness of the sound. Tlien 
it seemed to "the harper, that he desireil nothing m 
this world. Then thought he, thtft he would seek 
the gods of hell, and endeavour to soften them with 
his harp, and pray that, they would give him buck his 
wife. When he cuiiie thither, then should there 
come towards him the dog of hell, whose name was 
Cerberus (he should have three heads), and began to 
wtig his tail uinl play witli him for his harping. 
Then was theie also a very dreadful •gate-keeper, 
wlio.se mime should be (diaron. He had also three 
heads, and he was very old. Then began the harper 
to beseech him, that he would protect him whilst he 
was there, ami bring him thence again sale. Then 
did he promise that to him, because he was eujiti- 
^ate(l with the unaccustomed sound. Then went he 
further, till he met the gnm goddesses, whom th»? 
coninion people called Jhircie, of whom tliey say that 
they know no respect tor any man, but punish oM-ry 
man uccordmg to Ins deserts, and of whom they say 
that they control (“very man's fortune. 'i'lieii began 
he to implore their niorcy. Then began they to 
w'cep wiih him. Then went he farther, and all the 
inhabitants of h('ll ran towards him, and led him to 
their king, and began all to speak with him. and to 
pray that which he pra\ed. And the unstill w heel, 
winch Ixion the king of the Lapitlia* was bound to 
for his guilt; that stood still for his harjniig. And 
Tantalus llic king, who m this world was imnuxle- 
rat(dv greed}, and whom that same vice of greediness 
followed there; he became (|Uiet. Ami tlie Vuliuie 
should cease, so that he tore not the liver of Tit} us 
tlie king, which before thennvith tormented Imii. 
And all the ])unishnients of the inhabitants of hell 
were susjiended while he harped beloie the King. 
When he long and long had harped, then spoke the 
king of the inhabitants of hell, and said : l^'t u-. 
give the man Ins wife, for h(*' has earned her by his 
liarping. lie then commanded him that he should 
well obser\e that he never looked backwards after 
he departed thence, ami said that if he looked back¬ 
wards he should lose the wife. But men can with 
great ditliruity, if at all, restrain love. AVellawav ! 
What ! Orpheus tlien led his wife with hiiii, till he 
came to the boundary of light and darkness. Then 
v\'eut the wife after lam. When he came forth into 
the' light, tlien looked be backwards towards the 
wih*. Tiu'ii was she immediately lost to him. This 
fable t(*aches eveiy man who desires to Ily tin* daik- 
ness of hell, and to eoiiie to the light of the true gouil, 
that he reguid not Ins old vices, so that lie practise 
them again as fully as he before dul. For whosoever 
with full will turns his mind to the vices whicli he 
had before foisaken, and |)racUses them, and they 
then fully ])lease him, and he never ilniiks of for¬ 
saking them ; then loses he alibis former good, un¬ 
less he again amend 4 . Here ends the thud book 
of Boethius and begins the fourth. * • 

Sung of Victory, which is given in the Sa.von 


2 (t 


Aithelstan king, 
of earls the lord, 
r^ivvarder of heroes, 

^aiid his brother eke, 

Edmund Atheling, 

elder of ancient race, 

slew in the fight, 

with the edge of ihcir swords, 

* Caidale's Bucthius, p. 261. 
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yiiibc Biunan-lmrli 
Bold cluidn. 

Ix’owon hoalhulnido. 
lianu'i a laruiii 
al’aiMn Kadwordos. 

Sua liini ''o-a'thcle was 
jVoni ciioo-iiKi'^uiu. 
that liie ad oainpu oft, 
nh lalhra 
daiid ^(‘-cal^^odoij. 
lo'rd haruas. 

IlcUcnd cruii^un 

Icoda. 
and sr-i]) (lolaii 
ia.'ire idollon. 
i'fdd d> iumIo. 

?<o<'L:a su all" 

S\ Ihllian sniino up 
oil ni(U;j:cn-tid. 
iiuvir lunciiid. 

;jlad oll'i ;^i imd;s. 

(lodcs condc-l Ix'oi'lit 

cci's l.)i _\ htnos. 

olliili sio ii'lhflo ^cscraft 

sail lo volllc-'. 

tliu'r la'u s'ci:: iiuvnur. 

Ijai mu a^ofed. 

I^uma NohIutiui. 
oldr ‘'IS Id vcoicn. 
s\\ lice Si'\ (tisc I'ac 
w ei 1^ w i;!CN-''a'') . 
^V^■^t-SlM\e foiili 
oiidloui^iu’ da';^ 

(MU od-(‘\ ■'luni 

on-hi't leiidmi 

latliuin tlicodum. 

lieowdii lici(‘-ll\ man 

linidan iheai le 

inecuni in} !en sccarpiim.'. 

]\I} HM' no w} i iidon 

liooilies lioiid jiloiiaii 

luolelha nanum 

thara llie mid Aiilafc 

ofei au a-i;el)l()nd 

on lidis lasiuc 

land }j:c‘M)iitun 

Bot^o to ;j:eicolife.‘. 

1' lie U'^lin 
on thani camp-st(M]c' 

(■}nin^a'v uoonuc 
sumorduni a^uotodo. 

Sa (Miica soeldm; oac 
ooilas Aniales. 
and uninn 
hori^'os-llotan.'. 

And Sia'otta tluor 
^(dlomed woarrli. 
Nortliinanna hivgu. 

11} do-jicbaMlcd 

to 1 hI(‘s slcd’iie 
litio wauedo.*. 

(bcad-cnoa ron 
ilol-cvnin^ ut c^ewat 
on fbalonc llode 
Iboih ocniTede.*. 

Swilot; thiL‘r eac sc froda 
iind tlciimo com 
on Ins cylhllio north 
Constantnuis.*. 
ii ar ll}l(lc-rinc 
hrcman nc thorftc 


iho foe at Brumb) ! 

The sons of Edward 

iheir board-walls clove, 

and liewcd tboir banners. 

willi the wrecks of their hammers. 

So they taught 

by kindred zeal, 

tlial they at camp oft 

’gainst any robber 

their land slunild defend, 

lln'ir hoards and homes. 

I’uiNuing fell 
the Scottish clans; 
the men of the tlect 
111 mimhers fell : 

'inid.Ml the dm ol the field 
the wan ior sweat. 

Since the sim was nn 
III mornmg-lid(s 
giganlie light ! 
glad over the grounds, 

(lod .s candle bright, 

eternal J.,ord I 

’till t he noble creatur<‘ 

sal in till) Western main : 

thcK' lav many 

ot the Nortlicrn heroes 

under a shower of arrow;-, 

sli'il o\('r simdds ; 

ami Scifilar.d's boast, 

a Sc\ Ihian rac(‘, 

llu“ inigiilv seed ol' Mars! 

Willi elioscn troops, 
throughout the day, 
the \V('st-Sa\ous fierce 
])ress’d on the loatliiMl bands; 

Ik'W d down the fugitive's, 

and scatter d the rear, 

with strong mill-sharpen’d blades. 

Th(‘ Mercians too 

the hard liand-play 

spared not lo unv 

of those' iliatwiih Anlaf 

o\cr tlio briny deep 

in the ship’s bosom 

sought this land 

for tlie hardy tight. 

Five' kings lay 
on the field of battle, 
in bloom of youtli, 
pieiced with swords. 

So even eke 
of, the earls of Anlaf; 
and of the sbiji’s-erew 
unnunibcr'd crowds. 

There was dispersed 
the little band 
of liardy Scots, 

llie dread of northern hordes; 
urged to the noisy deep 
b\ nnrelenling fate ! 

The king of the llect 
with bis slender craft 
escaped with hia life 
on the felon Hood ; 
and so too Constantine, 
the valiant chief, 
returned to the north 
in hasty llight. 

The hoary Ilildrinc 
cared not to boast 
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maiioan pfcmaiiaii. 

Ilcr wu‘s his nia?<;a sceard 
Si, freonda tjofyllcd. 
on folc-sUule 
h('slafrcn cct seoce. 

And hi«? sunu toilet 
on wad stolo. 
wunduni for^riinden. 
fjciinge a^t jiitiu?. 

Gylpan ne ihorfte 
beorn blanden-feax 
bil-fjeRlehtes.*. 

Eald Inwidda 
lie Anlaf tliy nia 
mid hcora here-lafuni 
lilt-dian ne tliort’tan. 
that hie l>eadu*\ve()rea 
betoran urrlon. 
on eamp-slede. 
einnhel-;;i‘hniules. 
f>:ar-rmttuii;e.s. 
j;mnena p^cniolo'^. 
\va'(pen'>;e\\ nxles. 
tlia-s the lu(‘ on wa'l-felda 
M'lth I'hidweanles 
aforau pU'^odon.*. 

Gewitan luin tlia Novthinen 
na'.LrUMlon (iiearnim. 

(Ireon^ daivtlia laf. 
on <linnes mere, 
ofer deop \v:elor. 

Dilehn secan 
Sc heoia l.ind. 
a*\v isc-inode. 

S'.vilee thu oeln-other 
!»e;:en ret sainnc. 
c) nnif^ and aethelinf;. 
cvihthe sohton. 
We^t-Seaxna land, 
will's hreainie. 

J^ieton him hehy ndan 
lira bryllian. 
saiowijr padan. 
and thone sweartan hrefn. 
hyrned nebban. 

& thane haseun padan. 
earn adlan hwit 
ai'.es hrucan. 

Kra.'di"ne ‘^uth-hafoe. 

Sc that grai^c deor 
vvulf on wealde.'. 

Nc wearlh wiel mare 
on thise ij^lando 
infer gyta 
folees ^efylled 
bcforan thissum 
sweordes ecguin. 
tha?s the us seegath bee 
oalde uthwitan. 
siththan oastan hider 
Engle Sc Seaxo 
up liecomon 
ofer bryinum brad 
Brytene sohton. 
wlarce wig-smilbas. 

Wealas ofer-e.omon. 
eorlas arhwate, 
card begcaton.*. 


among hi.s hindrcd. 

Here was his'reinnant 
of relations and fiieiids 
slain with the sword 
in the erowd(‘d tigiit. 

His son too he left, 
on the field of batlh*, 
mangled with wounds, 
y«ning at the fight. 

The lair-hairM youtli 
had no reason to hoa>l 
of the slanghtc'img .■slnfe. 

Nor old Inwood 

and Aidaf liie more 

with the wreeks of then* army 

eoiild hingh and ^i\\\ 

that they on the iield 

of stern eiTniinand 

l)(‘ller workmen wmv. 

in the eonlliet of haniH'r", 

the clash of sjiears, 

the mei'tuig of hcroi's, 

and the rusilmg of ^\l•a|lon‘^, 

\\ hieh tiiev on tlie held 
of sl.iughter ])la\ (mI 
u illi the sons of I'hlwiud. 

'I’lie Northmen sail'd 
in their miile<l ships, 
adieaiv remnant, 
on lh(; loaring .sea ; 
o^er deep watiw 
Duhlin tliey suUghf, 
and irehind's shoies, 
in ereat disgiace. 

Such then tile brothers, 
both together, 
king and aclh(hng, 

Sought their country, 

West S.iXoii land, 
in light tiiuniphaiil. 

They left hehind llieiii 
raw to devour, 
llie sallow bite, 
the swarthy raven 
with h«n nv i ih, 
and the hoarse vullure, 
with the I’ltgle sWift 
to consume his pre\ ; 
the greed) gos-luiw k, 
and that grey beast 
the woll' of the weald. 

No slaugliter yet 

was greater made 

e'er in this island, 

of people slain, 

before this same, 

with the edge of the sword ; 

us the books inform ns 

of the old historuuu ; 
sinee hither eanic 
from the eastern shores 
the Angles and Saxons, 
over the broad sea, 
and Ibitain sought,— 
fierce battle-smiths, 
o’ercame the Welsh, 
most valiant carls, 
and gained tlic land.^ 


• Ingr. Sa*. Cliron. j), 141—145. 
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We kIihII give but one more specimen of the Saxon langnage, from the Preface to .^Elfric’s Homilies, 
probably written some time in the reign of Canute :— 

Ic ylJlfric munue & mscssc preost swa theah I AJlfrie, monk and mass-priest, although a man 
waccro llionne swilcum haduni gohyrige. wealth of less aliilities than are reipiisite for one in sueh 

esend on yKthelredes do'ge evninges train Atifeage orders, was sent m the days ot' King Attheh’ed from 

hiscoiiu Aithehvoldes irlter-gengan to sumum myns- Alpliege the bishop, the successor of Atthelwold, to a 

t.re the is Cernel gehalen thurh Aithehnaeres hene monastery which is called Cernel, at the desire of 

Ihaes thegenes. his gehyrd & goodnys siiid geliwier Aithelmar the lhain, whose noble birth and goodness 

I'ulhc'.' Tha, lie arn me on mode ic truwige thurh is everywhere known. Then ran it in my mind, I 

glides gife. thad ic thas hoc of ledemini gerenrilc to trust through the grace of God, that I ought to 

Ttiiglisero spraece awende, na thurh gehvlde micelre translate this hook out of the Latin tongue into the 

lare. ac forthan the .ic geseah Sc gchyrde inicel god- English siieech, not upon presumption of great 

wild on matiegiim engliscuin hocuiii. The unge- learning,hut because 1 saw and heard much error in 

luTcdo men thurh heora hilovvitnysse to miechini many English books, which ignorant men, through 

wisdome tealdon. and me oflireow thud hi lie euthoii their simplicity, esteemed groat wisdom, and because 

no nsDi'doii tha godspellican lare on heora gewntum. it grieved me, that they noifher knew, nor had the 

Imton tham mannnni the that ledeii eullion. flc buton gospel learning in their writings, exoept from those 

thain hociim the yEllied cyning snoterlice awende of men that understood Latin, and those hooks winch 

Icdene on Etiglisc. tha sind to htchhentie’.' For are to he had of King Allred's, which he skill'nlly 

thisiim antinibre ic gedyrstlndite on gode tniwiendo. Iian^lated from Latin lain English. For this reason 

that iethas gesetnyssc under garni. & eac fortham I took courage, trusting m God, to enter U|Kin tins 

the incnn behofath god re lare swithost on thisiim task, and liceause men have now'most need of sound 

liman the is gc ondiing thyssere worulde. & booth doctrine, especially at this tune, which is so near the 

fel l frocodiiyssa on man eynne mrthaii the se elide end of the world, and vexations will torment nian- 

hecnino. swa swa ore ilnhten on his gudspellc cvvu'th kind, before the end is come, as our Lord in his 

to Ins leorning omhlnni’.' gospel said to Ins disciples. 

The reader will remark that the term Erujllsli is mure than oiiee used in tliis extract to designale the 
Saxon language ; hut the same name had hcen applied to it by Be.de, liiiiiself ait Anglo, three centuries 
before. It isnnpnssihle also not to he stiiiek with the close resemhlanee in phrase and style which the 
earliest and latest s|)e(‘iiiieiis of .Saxon hear to ouch oilier, throughout our selections. The Anglo-Saxon 
in all these s]ieeiiiiens has heeii given in Roiiuin, not in Saxon chaiaeters. With the exception of the 
Jt (III, as 111 Ihiii), tile (ilh, or Ik, as in that), and the, P (n), the Saxon characters have the same foiiiis 
with lliose of the Roman idphahct. 

Having given s]ieeinieiis of the language from cntioii, however, of the entire work-appeared in 
il> earliest to its latest use, we shall now take a dio. at Copeiiliageii in 1 81 . 0 , with a J.atiii translii- 
rapid survey of what is still remaining of the, native tain nearly literal, a jireface and indices, finni the 
literalnre of the Anglo-Saxons, beginning with pen of tlie late (Iriiiim .lohnsoii Tlioikclin. It 
Iheir poetry as its oldest hraneh. was the second time he had translated it, his llrst 

With the exact laws of tlii ir metres we are tin- version liaviug been hnrnt in 1801, in the hnni- 

acquaniled. T'lieir poetical coniposiUoiis, however, hardnient of Copenliageu. Another edition of 
stnmglv resenilile the Runic Odes so admirably Beowulf has since appeared, more acceptable to 
imitaled hv flrav ; they are generallv more or less the English reader, in two small volumes, one con- 

marked by alliteration, by a niixtiirc of regular taming the text, 12mn. Loud. 1833; the other, a 

and irregular eiulenee, by ahrujit trmisitioiis, by a translation by .lohn Mitchell Kemble, Ksip, 12mo. 
fieipient oiiiissniii of the jiarlicles, and by an wti- Loud. 18.37, with a copious glossary, preface, and 
lieial inversion of words and phrases. At a late philological notes. 

period, and in a few instances, we liHvo an ap- Of similar character to Beowulf is the E’ragment 
pruin h to rhyme, on the Battle of Finshorough, first jirmted by 

'The most remarkable poem in the language is Hickes, suhsequcntly in Conybeare’B Illnslrations, 
the Narrative of the attempt of Beowulf to wreck and lastly with tlic 'J’raveller’s Song, as appen- 
the liehthe or deadly feud on Hrothgar; sup- dages to Beowulf, by Mr. Mitchell Kemble, 
posed to he founded upon certain mythic legends Of the metrical Paraphrase of different parts of 
of the yingles, and to he far older than the writing Scripture, ascribed to a second Caedmon, we have 
of the manuscript which contains the story. The already sjiokeii. It was first piihlished by .Junius, 
copy of this poem, which forms one of the Cotto- in 1655; mid lately, w'ith an English translation, 
man volumes (Vitellms, A. XV.), is unique. Wauley under the auspices of thb Society of Antiquaries, 
first noticed it in 170.5 ; Mr. Sharon Turner made by Mr. 'Thorpe, 8vo. Loud. 1832. 
some copious extracts from it in his History of A manuscript volume of Saxon poetry given by 
the Anglo-Saxons; and an elaborate memoir upon Bishop Leofric to the cathedral of Exeter, about 
its ronqiositiim, accompanied by some criticisms the time of the Norman conquest, preserves some 
and some beautiful traiislatious, was presented to invaluable relics, among which the Song of the 
tile hleriiry world liy the late Rev. John Josias Traveller, already mentioned, stands conspicuous. 
Coiivlicaro, m his Tllustratioiis of Anglo-Saxon This volume, which contains a number of Hymns 
Poetry, 8vo. Ijondon, 1820. The earliest publi- and raiuor sacred Poems, most of tltem enumerated 
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in the IiitrnUuction to Conybcarc’s Illustrations, is 
l)ro])aring for jiuhlicatioii under the same auspircs, 
and hy tile same editor, ns the Puraplirase of 
Caedmon, 

Tlie fragment of the Apocryplial History of 
.liidnh, printed'by Tlfwaitea, at the end of the 
Heptateuch; the fragment on the Death of Byrth- 
notli, published by Hearne, from the Cottonian 
MS., Otho A. xii., at the end of .John of Glaston’s 
Chronicle; a short Mcnology,or poetical Calendar, 
first jirmfed by Hickes, in the Thesaurus, and since 
separately, tvith an English translation and notes, 
by the Rev. Samuel Fox, 8vo. Ijond. IS.'iO; 
.Mfred’s Boethian Metrts; and some Odes and 
Elegies in the Saxon Chronicle, m part already 
relerred to, and all translated by Dr, Ingram; form 
the other chief remains of Saxon poetry. 

In srrl]itunil learning, we have the Heptatench, 
with the Story of ,lob, and the Pscudo-Gosjiel of 
Nicodenuis, to which the fragment of .ludith, 
already mentioned, is added, published at Oxford, 
in Svo, ItiilB; the Gospels of the four I'lvangelisls, 
w'llh the English in parallel columns, edited by 
.lohn Eo\e, in l.oTl, under the auspices of Areh- 
Insliop Parker ; the Gothic and Saxon fiospels, by 
F, .luiiiiis and Marsball, ])ublislied at Dordt, in 
lOfi.5, and again at Amsterdam iiilG^d; a Latin 
and Saxon interlineary version of the Psalms, 
pulilisbeil Irom a manuscript in bis father’s library, 
by .Sir John Spelman, 4to. Loud. 1G40 ; and a 
Saxon and English l^salter, ]mblished from another 
mauuseripl, by Mi, Thorpe, two years ago. No 
other jKirtioiia of the Saxoii Scriptures now remain 
except a scattered Gloss upon the Proverbs and 
some excerpts from Ecclesiaslieus, preserved among 
the Cottomun manuscripts. Humphry Waiiley, 
Lord Oxford’s librarian, selected numerous jiiis- 
sages of various ])arts of Scrijiture, as quoted in the 
Sa.xoii Homilies, which still remain in manuscript. 

Jiitlier to enumerate, or enter into the history of 
the various Saxon Homilies which remain, would 
oeciqiy a larger space than we can allow. Many 
of them are not now assignable to any partioulur 
author; but the greater jiart arc known to have 
issued from the pens of vElfric and Lupus, the 
latter of whom was the same person with Wulfstnn, 
archbishop of York, and bishop of Worcester. 
Onn, or Ormin, is the name of anotlicr writer 
whose homilies are preserved among the nuinu- 
Beri]its of Junius, at Oxford ; and yEthelwohl, 
who became bishop of Winchester in 961, oixurs 
as a fourth Homilist, previous, in point of time, 
to tlie former. From these homilies alone can 
the faith and doctrines of the Saxon cliurch he 
recovered and explained.* Celibacy, it apjicars, 
though encouraged among the clergy, was not eu- 
joiiied: the people as well as the priests were 
allowed the use of the Scriptures in the native 
tongue ; nor had the Saxon church embraced the ' 
doctrine of Transuhstantiation. Hilfric’s Homilies 
were principally written at the abbey of Cernc, in 
Dorsetshire. They were compiled from the 
writings of St. Augustine of Hippo, St. Jerom, 
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Bede, Gregory, Smaragdus, and Haimo; and were 
directed to lie read constantly to the faithful in the 
chnrcli. Mrs, Elstuh, the celebrated female 
Saxoiiist, published an English-Saxon lloiinly on 
tlie birthday of St, (iregorv, 8vo. Loud IJOl); 
and she and her brother cuntenqilated a folio edi¬ 
tion of the Homilies at large, with an Jkighsli 
Sraiishition, of which a few sheets only were 
printed, when the work dropped : iLeir prepared 
manuscript, in jinrl Iraiislated, is jircserved m five 
viihiiiies among the Laiisdowiie Maiiiisenpts in the 
British Museum.* 

Coiniecleil with the Homilies are the Injunc¬ 
tions to the clergv, vvliieh go by the, name of 
yElfric’s Canons, drawn iqifor (he use of Wnlfsin, 
bishop of Slierhiirn. As the Homilies eoiUained 
llie form for the elergv to instruct the laity, tliese 
snp|died (he form for the bishops to instruct their 
clergy, and they all'ord the most complete, view of 
the diseiphnc and ecrenioiiies of the Saxon eliurcli 
which can he lUiYwhere obtained. 

Some Lives and I’assions of the Saints, exehi- 
sive of those in the Homilies, traiishiteil from the 
Latin, may he liere mentioned, which are still pre¬ 
served ill our manuscript lihrarics, jiarliciilarly that 
of St. Giitlilac, in the Cottonian collcetion, originally 
written about the year 730, hy Felix, a monk of 
Croyland. 

jiishop Ethelwold, about the middle of the tentli 
ccn(ur\, whilst abbot of Ahiiigdon, received the 
manor of Sudburn, in Siiifolk, from King Edgar, 
on condition of triuislating from the Latin the mo¬ 
nastic rule of St, Benedict. His Anglo-Saxon 
version formed afterwards the basis of the Concord 
of Rules ])rumulgated hy Duiistaii, of which a fine 
and contemporary manuscript is jircservcd in the 
Cotloiiiaii Collection. I’rcvious to that time the 
Saxim monks lived jiriiicipally under the rule 
which had been brought from Ireland. 

Among works comiected with theology which 
renunn in manuscrijit only, are versions of Gre¬ 
gory “ He Cura Paslorali,” of the “ Flores ex 
1). Augustiiii Soliloquioium Eihro,” and of the 
“ Lihri Dialogorum Gregoni Magni el I’ctri I)ia- 
coiii cjus.” 'i’lie two first arc hy King Alfred, 
who also made tlie selection of the “ Flores but 
the Dialogties of Gregory and I’eter Diacouiis were 
translated hy Wercfriil, hislioji of Worcester, one 
of the learned men who aided Alfred’s studies, hy 
whom a short introduction was prefixed. 01' these 
last a heautifnl manuscript was all but destioycd 
ill the Cotlomnn lire of 1731 ; though other ancient 
manuscripts of the Dialogues remain in the Bod¬ 
leian and among Sir William Diigdnle’s miniu- 
scripts at Oxford, and in the library of Corpus 
Christi College, Cambridge. The Bodleian MS. is 
of the age of Canute, that m Corpus Christi College 
a little later than the time of thcjjonquest. 

In Moral Philosophy wc have Alfred’s version of 
Boethius “ De Consolatlone,” of which specimens 
have been already given, but vvhich displays the 

• MS. Laniiil. No. SYO—,374. 

\ MS. Cotton, Tiburiui, A. iil. 
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spirit ridlu'r tlian the letter of Boetliiiis. It is in 
some eases abridged, and in others paraphrastic. 
This translation has by some been attiabutcd to 
Werel'rith, bishop of AVoreester, and by others to 
Asser, Ilisho]) of St. David’s; but the (tottonian 
Manuscript, Otho, A. vi., evidentlv of the ninth cen¬ 
tury, aseiibes it in the |)ro(m to Alfred. It vtas 
made, wo are t(dd, at \i oodstock, iii Oxfordshire, 
and so addressed to the jiassions, as freipieiitlv, in 
the Saxon times, to draw tears from those who read 
it. Alfied named it Iland-boc, or the manual. The 
Saxon was first published in 1G98 at Oxford, by 
Christopher Rawdinsoii, of Caike Hall in Lan¬ 
cashire, from Juniiis’ transcriiil of a inannscript 
in the Bodleian, colliiti'd w ith a Cottonian inaiui- 
Bcript. It was again published with an Knghsli 
translation and notes, Hvo, IS'JO, by ,1. S Cardale, 
who lias also given a revised cojiy of the text. 

In Civil History welmveoidv one woik of pri¬ 
mary imporlance, the Saxon Chiomcle; wbieli 
is, in lact, a collection of (hronieles, rather than 
one uniform work, conlinned from time to time, to 
the year Il.'i-t A jiorlion of it was first edited 
under the name of Chronologia Saxonica, at tlic 
end of AVheloe’s Bede, fob Caiiib. Kid-l ; and an 
enlarired and improved, though still not acomjilete 
edition of the work, was published by Kdimind 
fjibson, then a scholar of (,)iiecn’s College, Oxford, 
afterwaids bishop of London, dto. Oxford, 
accoinpanied by an elegant Latin version. An 
Englibli translation from Gibson's edition, by Miss 
Gurney, of Keswick, in Norfolk, was ))iintcd for 
]irivale distribution in 1819. Lastly ajipeared the 
Saxon Chronicle, with an English translation, and 
notes, critical and explanatory, by the Rev. .1. 
Ingram, B.D. 4to. Loud. 182,'S—a woik of sniierior 
value. A sviiojitii'id view of the 'ditferent inanti- 
scripts of the Chronicle, w hich remain is jirefixed, 
with a short graimnar of the Anglo-Saxon lan¬ 
guage.* Fox, in his Acts and Monuments of the 
Church, speaks of having seen a manuscript in 
Saxon entitled the Story of Alfred, written by Alfred 
himself; but no such work is at present known to 
be extant. 

The Ecclesiastical History of the English, by 
.Bede, formed another of King Alfred’s translations. 
It was first edited by Abraham AVheloe, fid. Cainhr. 
1644, and again by Dr. didin Smith at Cumhridge 
in 1722. A third edition is intended to appear, 
with an English tiaiislation, in the great collection 
of oiir historians prejiaring by Mr. I’etrie. 

AA'e have hut one sjiecimcn of what may he 
termed the Saxon knowledge of other einmtrics; 
and for that, too, we arc indebted to King Alfred, 
who epitomised Orosiiis, the. best abridgment of 
ancient history then extant. He sometimes deserted 
his author to make additions, of which the most 
important of all we an original aceount of the 
geography of Germany in the ninth century, mid 
the twii voyages of Ohtherc and AVnlfstan, already 

* Some lifflil lias been Jo be tbniwn upon the authorship 

of the tliffioeDt portions of the Saxon Chromclo in a )aie ]>tiljlioaii(>n 
eniiiU'il “Ancient History, Ktiglish and French, cxemphfierl in u 
Kugulur Diftsuctiun ofUie Suxuu C'lironicle.” bvo. Loiul, IbJO. 
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noliecil. These voyages were edited at the end of 
the Latin copy of Spelman’s Life of .Alfred, by 
the Hon. Dames Barrington, with an Eiighsli 
translation, in the body of Grosius, 8vo. Loud. 
1774; and again more iierfectly m 1807 by Dr. 
Ingram, at the end ol Ins iiiaugurid leetiiie as 
Saxon Professor in the Dniversity of Oxford. 

AV’e have alieady mentioned the several printed 
editinns nf the Saxon laws by Lamharde, AVheloe, 
and AVilkiiis. 

A rejniblication of the .Anglo-Saxon laws is in¬ 
tended to fnrin a part of the Corpus Hislonenm, 
the new History ol liiitain, niiderUiken by Mr. 11. 
Petrie. 

A separate edition of Caimle’s Saxon Laws was 
pnhiished at Cojieiihagen in 4lo. in 1826, with 
mimeroiis Notes, by Professor Rosniviiige. 

Tlieie is a coiiy of A\ lieloe’s Areluuonomia in 
the Hi.dlcian Eiiirarv, in wlileh the eeh'liiiiled 
1 '. .limins has made aliiiosi a lioli trimslalioii of 
the Saxon laws neatly writtin above Eamhaide’s 
veisioii. 

King .Alfred’s will is preseived in a regisler of 
the Abbey of Newmmstei at AV ini licsier, louiided 
by tlial king a short time before Ins dcalli ; and, as 
a legal doe.ument, is interesting to ns on maiiy 
aiToiints. “ I'll St,” as is observed in the Prelii'T to 
the Oxford edition, “ we leain from it (he ideas 
eiitertiiined by the king and ihe gieal men of the 
realm eoneerinng the succession ol tiie crown in the 
times nf the Saxons. Secondly, w e are informed of 
several particulars relative to the rights, hherlies, 
and piivileges of the different orders and degiecs 
of men at llml eaily |i(‘iiod. Thirdly, we are fiii- 
iiished with many euriiuis facts which elncidale 
the nature of the temires by which estates were 
held in the time of our Saxon inicestnrs.” Alfred’s 
will was pnlihshed at Oxford, by the delegates of 
the University Press, in 4ti). in 1788, accompanied 
by a literal translation from the iicn of the Rev. 
Owen Manning, the editnr of Lye’s Dictionariiim 
Saxonico et Gothico Latiiuim. It was re-pnhhshed, 
with a preface and additional notes, in 8vo., Loud. 
1828. 

Here, too, may he inciitioned the numerous 
charters which remain, so extensively illustrative 
of the civil polilj of the Sa.xons. They are often 
accomiuinied by what ate termed land-books, or 
excmplilieatioiia of the boundaries of land, in the 
less-eultivated parts of our country, still useful to 
topographers.* A collection of these is inletided 
to form one of the divisions of Mr. Petrie’s Corpus 
Hi sLoricum. 

Our Saxon ancestors were not entirely without 
treatises on natural knowledge and medicine, or 
rather medical botany; for their remedies were 
nsnally vegetnhle medicines, sometimes accom¬ 
panied by incantations. The principal, liow- 
cver, were translations from a Latin herbal falsely 
ascribed to Apiileius. The most hcantiful and 
curious manuscript which is knowm of this W'ork is 

• Sco Sir Ricliortl Iloarc's llcgistrum Willunt'nsc. 
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])icsc)'vc(l in the Cottniiinn Library,* necninpunied 
l)y the Mcilieiniiex Qitadrupcdibus; with drawings 
not only of the licrhs and animals, but of N'iscn- 
hi|iins, Apulcin.s rhitoniens, and Chiron, Athom the 
(ireeks reputed the inventor of medicine. Another 
ancient nnninscript of it oeenrs, thongh without 
the drawings, in the Hatton Colleetion at Oxford,t 
and a third Herbal is jmrticularly described by 
Wanley in the Catalogne which aceoiniianies Dr. 
Hiekes’ Thesaurus. | It forms a small thick 
volinne in octavo, largely written, and contains a 
lew specimens of incantations. The most valnahle 
inanuscript in medicine, hoAvever, is the Liber 
Medieinalis in the Royal Inhrary now at the Bri¬ 
tish Museum.§ It apjicars to hiue been the woik 
of one Bm.I), and was compiled from the old Latin 
(ihysicians, such as Marcellns, Seribonius Largus, 
I’liiiA, Cndins Aurehanns, and 'J’heodorns ITis- 
ciiiiins; and is cvidentlv of the tenth eentnrv, if 
not eailier. 

In Romance Literature we have a fragment of 
the sloiv of Aiiollonins of Tvie, which has been 
cinelnlh edited fiom a inannseniit in the Liliiarv 
o( Coipiis Clnisti College, ('ambiidge, with a 
translation In' Mr. Benimnin I'horpc, bvo. Loud. 

The Latin of tins Romanee, forms the 
l.h.'hd cha|itcr of the (Icsta Roniiiiiwnm. The 
s'oiv, as is well known, is the same ipioii which 
till' play of I’erielcs was founded, atiributed to 
Miaks|ieaie. 

In (iraminatieal Learning we have a vahmhle 
fhoiigh late treatise, of which the best niaiiusciipts 
have been neglected. It is a translation of the 
younger Bnsciiih by Arehliislnui jElliic, accom- 
])anied by a glossary of words. Somner, in tlie 
jirelace to his Dictionarv, complains of the errois 
and barbarilA of the ancient cojiy of this glossarv 
W'liieh he used from the library of his and .lunins’ 
friend Ruhenins at Binssels; and Skynner, in his 
Etymologicon, has also noticed its errors. It is 
remarkable that, at the close of his preface, /Elfrie 
should express a fear that his labours Avould in after 
times bo mutilated by transcribers. The variations 
in the ditrerent copies of the (ilossary now remain¬ 
ing jiriive the reality of his suspicions. There are 
several copies both of the Grammar and the Glos¬ 
sary among the Cottonian and Harleian mininscripts 
in the British Museum; but the finest of all, and 
by far the most copious manuscript, is in the . 
Library of St. John’s College, O.xforil, improved 
by TElfric Rata, the grammarian’s scholar. This 
mamiseript is very different from the other copies, 
and is acconipimicd with Dialognes by both 
yElfrics. 

Snell forms the general survey of the native 
litciatnrc of the Anglo-Saxons. We have not 
mentioned every fragment which remains, hut the 
render who would he mure inquisitive has only to 
refer to Humphry Wmiley’s Catalogue of Saxon, 
Manuscripts, inserted in Ur. Ilickes’ Thesaurus, 

• ViWI. c. ii. 

+ MM. Hutton 100, trangcribed in MS. Junius 6M. 
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which IVanley travoUed through England to 
compile. 

Limited as the circle of Saxon literature and 
science may apjiear, it is iinpossihle not to reflect 
with wonder on the exertions of the man to whom 
Ave arc indebted for the greater part; Avho, amidst 
the most violent commotions of’ the state, fnnnd 
leisure not only to rival the ilhistrions Charlemagne 
in the protection and prnniotinn of literary merit, 
hilt to siirjiass Iiim in the personal Exertions of a 
strong and active genius.* 

But even at this ciirlv jieriod the Saxon is not 
onr only native literature that clanns snme. notice. 
The Irish Avere piohahlv luissessod of the knoAv- 
k'dge of letters from a veiy reniolc antiquity ; for, 
ahhoiigh the forms of their jiresent idphalietieid 
eharacters are Roman, and AAcre priiliahiv inlrii- 
dneed by St. I’litriek, it is Aciy remarkable, as aac 
have before observed, that the al])liiihel, in the 
intniher and powers of its elements, exactly eoire- 
s])onds Avilh that Avhieh Ciidmus is reeoided to 
have hniiight to Gieeee friini I’heiiieiii. If we may 
believe the national ti aditiiins, and the most ancient 
existing ehronieles, the Irish also possessed a sne- 
cessKin of Bards from their Inst selllemenl in the 
eoniitiv; and the names at least of some of lliiise 
that ale said to have lloinishid so early as in the 
fust (•(■ntiirv of mir eta are still remeinlierid. But 
the oldest hardie compositions that liiive heen jire- 
served are of the lilili eoninry. Sonic fnigmeiits of 
nieliieal prodnetioiis towhieh this dale is allrihnted 
are found in the old iniiialists, and more aluiiidant 
sjieennens iieenr in the sanie records under eaidi 
of the succeeding eeiitnries. 'The oldest existing 
Irish niamiseiipl, however, is hehe\ed to he the 
I’siiller of Cashel, a eolleetioii of bardic ligends, 
compiled ahoiil the end of the ninth eentnrv, by 
Coiiniie Mar Culmiin, bishop of Cashel and king 

• lIf.tuK* HI It Nntc In lli(> T^iinlisli I'tiiiimi (if .'w|iclinun’H I,if(« of 

.Mfifd, linm a imTiinr-'iidiim .imniitr Pi. .laiiifA.' ni.itins<Ti|dh iii llo* 
llndli-Mii labi.ii A, rufiil mil's 1 1 aii'-l-H mil b\ Kiiiti .\irit'd nf /Ihstip’s 
h.iltlcs. fioiTi llic (I'lcck into I..dill .tibI M.iinli. Jiml It i». iml a lnih» 
rt'niurk.ililt'Ib.il tin* siuni'fat t is ii'cniilcii m tiiu-nl i)ib<iM l-ti>'»iii 
llir H imi.iiiiT I-iiiyiijik'''. Ibi* I .aj nl -'l '''(i|i, tlif aiitlmi of w lu< h wntfs 
Unit fVNnji’s Failles w eit' tt aiislatcd niit nC < iri't'k Hi in I-.d ill ami iiUn 
lui^ilivli, (ly Kin:' Mill'll, riniii \\lin'.('\risinn, m>\i Iiint, lu“ tnaiif Iuk 
own III Fit’iicli 

lysojn* ,T|iclum erst liiirc, 
il ti.iiisla'.i '• litst f'tcnro 
l>i-l (tiiii eri I aim le tnrmi 

1,1 ici't Alunz ijiu ninlt laiim 

I.e li ati-.l.ita uuiw eii I Hik'b'IS 
F ji'o lai riiiit'c cn )• lam 

Hail MS f»7H, fnl.no. 

In procRculinK tlu* rIihIv of An^lo-Saxnii lilcititiiio tlio rcml'T 
will fiml Itr. Ilickm*’ “ [.uiL'unr'nn Vett. Snpictiliinmiiiiiiii Tlm- 
naiiru’',” 3 Inin fnl Omui ITt'j. nn iilili'-IM'ji’-aliln wnik fnr cniistil- 
tatmii. Till' Pictinmiiies .tie, Snniiifi’s, fnl 0\lnr«l. IjiaO, amt l.je’n 
“ 1 ticlinnaiiiini S.ixniiii'o^d (Ltih.ei) I ai iniilii.'’ l•«llU it bv O ^!llmlUlL^ 
2 vols. fnl laiml. 177'^< willi Hi'iixon's VneaLiibir), cliinlly abndi'nil 
frniu Snmiini. H'o. 0x1 1701 Tim c.iriu-st (iuiiuninr w ax l)i. Ilirkcs’s, 
4lo. (>\f-lf)H‘.>, H'j>iml«-(i with iidiliiinns iii tlm Tlmsinriis, .Tml piib- 

lishi'd 111 .III abridni-it foini ti} Fd T}iw.iit(*«,8vo. Oxf 1711; liUtnli’* 

firammar, 4to Fund. 1715. (>i .ilnr llfiilny’s, 8\n. Fnud. 17!i0; Maii- 
)Mii^,'’s, prefixed lo Lvf’u PicTuuiary, fnl. J77-. ln>!:ram’n sliorl 
(•rtimmar, pipflxnd to Oil’ Saxmi Clirniimln, 4tn. lamd 132.1; Hns- 
worth's FlonioiitH, accomptiBu-d liy a (iiainmalical IT.txis, H\o Fond. 
1S23, fnllnwfd by his (mnipciidiniis (luiranmr, Hmi l.oiiU. 1H2(>; 
(Jwili's lUiihments, 8vo. Lund 1820; luid KhsKc'h (Jraniniar of ilm 
An^jlu Saxnn TotiKtin, translatc-d from the PaniKh by IF Thnrpn, 
2nd edit. H\n (aipeiih 18.10. Haske's Urainm.u was lust putili''h<*«l 
Hi (at[mnha:;tMi. H\n. IHl". Tti these niny ini adtled." Aii.ilectii .\ii^ln- 
Snxnnica. A SelecUnu. m jiinxeaiid 'eite. finni An:;lo Sa\nii aiilhtirs 
ol Mirions with a (ilossary. Pexifc'iietl chh'flj at a hirst Hook 

foi Siudttuts.'’ Uy lJenj.imin'Inorpo. b\o. l.ond 1834. 
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of Minister. But tlic most valuable remains of 
tins jierioil of Irish literature tliat have ciimc down 
to us are the various historical records in ])rose, 
called tlie. Annals of Tigeniaeli, of the FourMasters 
of Ulster, and many otliers. The most importaot of 
these have lieen jiuhlished in the original, and ac¬ 
companied with Latin translatiuns, in Dr O’Uonor’s 
‘ Kcruiii Iliheinicarum Sci iptores Veteres,’ 4 veils 
4to. Buckingjiam, ltil4-l!S2(); a splendid nionu- 
nicnl of tlie iiiumriccuce of his grace the present 
Duke of Buckingham, at whose expense the work 
was prcjiarcd and printed, and from tlie treasures of 
whose lihrary its contents were princijially derived. 
Tigernach, tlie oldest of these Irish annalists w hose 
works we have in the original form, lived in the 
latter part of the eleventh century; hut hotli his and 
the other Annals profess, and aie helieved, to have 
heon coni]iiled from authentic records of much 
greater antiiiiiity. They form undouhledly a col¬ 
lection of materials in the highest degree precious 
fir the information they supply with regard to the 
history both of Ireland and of the other early Bri¬ 
tish kingdoms. These Annals ddl'er wholly in 
character from the metrical legends of Irish hisloiy 
fmnd in the hook of Cashel and in the other later 
compositions of the Bards. They consist of ae- 
Coiints of events related for the most part both with 
sidiricty and precision, and with the carefd iiota- 
tion of dates that might he expected from a con¬ 
temporary and olfieial recorder. They are ni all 
probability, indeed, copies of, or comiiilations from, 
public records. 

Not of such historic importance, hut still more 
curious and interesting in another ]ioint of view, 
are the remains we still possess of the early Welsh 
litcratilic. The Welsh have no annals to he com- 
jiarcd ill value with those of (he Irish ; hut some, of 
their Bruts, or ehrmiiclcs, filmloiis as they evi¬ 
dently in great pail are, arc undouhledly of consi¬ 
derable antiipiity. Tiierc can he little doubt tliat 
(Icollfcy of Monmouth’s Ijatin history is really a 
translation from a much older AVelsh original. 
The Chronicle, of Tyssilio, who nourished in the 
seventh century, still survives, and has been imh- 
hshed in the original (in the Welsh Arclueology), 
as well as in an English translation, by the. Rev. 
Deter lloherts, 8vo. Loud. 1810. The Laws of 
Ilowel Dha, who reigned in South W’alcs in the 
early part of the tenth century, have been ]iriute<l 
with a Latin translation, by Wotton, in his Leges 
Waflicsc, fob ITfO. They dcvelope a state of 
society in which many primitive features are 
strangely mixed up with a general aspect of consi¬ 
derable civilization, and all the order of a well- 
established political system. Then there are the 
singular compositions called the Triads, which are 
cnumcrationB of events or other particulars, bound 
together in kHots of three, by means of some title 
or general observation—sometimes it must he con¬ 
fessed forced and far-fetched enough—under which 
it is conceived they may all he included. Of the 
Triads, some arc moral, and others historical. 
The historical arc certainly not all ancient j for 
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they contain allusions to events that took place in 
the reign of our Edward L; hut it ajipcars most 
jirohable that the form of composition which they 
e.vemplify was long in irsc; ami, if so, the compa¬ 
ratively modern character of some of them does 
not disprove the antiipiity of others. A late writer, 
who considers them to be a compilation of the tliir- 
teenth century, admits that they “ reflect, in a 
small and moderately faithful mirror, various pas¬ 
sages of bardic composition whiidi are lost.”* The 
must voliimiiioiis of the ancient Welsh remains, 
however, are the poems of the Bards. The 
authenticity of these comjiositions may be consi¬ 
dered to be now established, beyond dispute, by 
(he labours of various writers by w hom the subject 
has been recently investigated, and especially by 
Mr. Turner’s able and elaborate ‘Vindicalion.’t 
The most aneient of them are, the poems ascrihcd 
til the four hards, Anciirin, Taliesin, Idywurch 
Hen, and Merdhin, or Merlin, the Ciilcilunian, 
who all appear to have belonged to the sixth eeii- 
tury. A few additional pieces have also been pre¬ 
served of the seventh, eighth, ninth, tenth, and 
eleventh centuries, which are piinted along with 
these ill the first volume of the ‘ Myrvyrian Archni- 
ology of Wales,’3 vols. 8vo, Loud. 1801. Much 
of this early'Welsh poetrv is in a strangely mystieal 
style, and its general spirit is evidently much more 
Druidical than Clirisliaii. The author of ‘ Bri- 
laiinui after the Romans’ has endeavoured to 
show that a revival of Druidism 'was effected in 
Wales in the sixth century, principally through the 
efforts of the Bards, whose older had formerly com¬ 
posed so disliiiguished a part of that system ; and 
certainly the whole character of this ancient poetry 
seems strongly to conlirm that supposition, which 
does not, however, rest ipion this evidence alone. 
No existing manuseiipt of these jiuenis, we may 
observe, nor any iilher Welsh manuscript, apjiears 
to he much older than the twelfth century. 

As the forms of the Saxon alphabetical charac¬ 
ters are the same with those of the Irish, it is pio- 
bablc that it was from Ireland the Saxons derived 
their first know'ledge of letters. Tlierc was cer¬ 
tainly, however, very little literature in the country 
before the arrival of Augustin, in the end of the 
sixth century. Augustin is supposed to have esla- 
hlisliod schools at Cantcrlmry; and about a quar¬ 
ter of a century afterwards, Sigebert, king of the 
East Angles, who had spent ]iart of his early life 
in France, is stated by Bede to have, upon.his 
coming to the throne, founded an institution for the 
instruction of the youth of his dominions similar to 
those he had seen abroad. The schools planted by 
Augustin at Canterbury were afterwards greatly 
extended and improved by his successor, Arch¬ 
bishop Theodore, who obtained the see in 068. 
Theodore and Ills learned friend Adrian, Bede in¬ 
forms us, delivered instructions to crowds of pupils, 
not only in divinity, but also in astronomy, medi- 

• Ihitntinia after tlie Romane. xiv. 

t RublisluMl at the end of Ins Hialory of the Anjilo-Soxon*. See 
aKo the Rev K, Davies's Critic Researches, Mr. Probert's Preface to 
his edition of Aneurio, and Britanniu after the Romans, i.-vi. 
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cine, arithmetic, and the Greek and Latin hm- 
gu.'ij'es. Bede atatea, that some of the scholars of 
tiicte acooniplished foreigners were alive in his 
time, to whom the Cireek and Latin were as fami¬ 
liar as their mother tongue. Schools now began to 
multiply in other parts, and were generally to be 
found in all the monasteries and at the bishops’ 
seats. Of these ejiiscopal and monastic schools, 
that founded by Bishoji Benedict, in Ins abbey at 
Weannoulh, where Bede was educated, mid that 
which Archbishop Egbert established at York, 
where Alenin studied, w ere among the most famous. 
Others of great rciintatioii woie superintended by 
learned teachers irom Ireland. Wc have already 
nieiitioiied that of Maildulf at Malmesbury, to 
which Aldhehn repaired after having studied for 
some time tinder Adrian. At Glastonhnry also, it 
is related in the lili' of .St. Diinstan, some Irish 
ecclesiastics had settled, the books belonging to 
whom Dmistan is iccordeil to have diligently stu¬ 
died. The northern parts of the kingdom were 
indebted foi the lirsl light of learning as well as of 
religion to the missionaries from Iona. 

It should not seem to be altogether correct to 
attribute the decline and extinclion of this earliest 
lileriirv civilization of the Anglo-Saxons wholly to 
the Danish invasions. The Nortliiircn did not 
make their a]iiicarnnce till towards the close of 
the eighth century, nor did their ravages occasion 
imv considerable public, alarm till long after the 
coinmenccnieiit of the ninth ; lint for a whole cen¬ 
tury piccciling tins date, leiiniing in Eiiglaml ii|i- 
peiirs to have been filling into decay. Hcilc, w ho 
dud III 7.'!.'), exactly mnety-seven years before that 
landing of the Danes in the isle of Sliei)]H'y, m llie 
reign ol Egbert,,* wbicli was followed by iucessaiit 
attacks of a similar kind, until the tierce marauders 
at hist won for tbeimelves a settlement in the eoun- 
(IV, IS the lust name enii'm'nt for seboliirsbi|i tbat 
occurs in this poition of the English annals. The 
historian Malmcsbiiry, indeed, aliirnis ihiil the 
death of Bede was fatal to learning in England, 
anil esperiallvto history; “ insomuch that it iiiay 
he said,'’ he adds, writing in the early part of the 
fuell'ili century, “that almost all knowledge of 
past events was hiiried in the same grave with him, 
and hath eontinued in that condition even to nnr 
times.” “ There was not so much as one Eng¬ 
lishman,” Mahnesbiiry declares, “ left behind 
Bede, who emulated the glnry which he had ac- 
(|uire,d by his studies, imitated his example, or 
jinrsiied the ]intli to knowledge winch he had 
]ioiiited out, A few, indeed, of his successors were 
good men, and not unle.iriied, but tlicy generally 
spent their lives in an iifgloiious silence ; while 
the far greater mmibcr sunk into sloth and igno- 
ranec, until by degrees the hive, of Icariiiiig was 
(piite extinguished in this island for a_long time.” 

■ The devastations of the Danes completed what 
had probahlf been begun by the confusion of the 
internal dissensions that attended the breaking up 
of the original system of the heptarchy, and jier- 
See ante, p. 151. 


haps also by the natural decay of the national spirit 
among a race long habituated to a stirring and ad¬ 
venturous life, and now left in indisturlxid ease and 
quiet before the spirit of a new and superior acti¬ 
vity had been sufficiently diffused among tliciii. 
Nearly all the monasteries and tlie schools con¬ 
nected with them throughout the kingdom were 
(iither actually laid in ashes by the northern in- 
viulcrs, or were deserted in tlie gcneml terror and 
distraction occasioned by their .attacks. When 
Alfred w as a young man, about the niiildle of the 
eighth century, he could find no masters to instruct 
him in any of'the higher hranches of learning; 
there were at that time, aceiirdmg to his biographer 
Asser, few or mine among the West Sn.xons who 
had any scholarsliip, or could so much as read with 
propriety and ease. The reading of the Latin lan¬ 
guage is iirobably what is here alluded to. Alfred 
lias himself stated, in the preface to his translation 
of Gregory’s Pastoralia, that though many of the 
English at his aceession could read their native 
laiignage well enough, the knowledge of the Latin 
tongue was so much decayed, that there were very 
few to the south of the llninhcr who uiidcrstnod the 
cominoii jirayers of the clinich, or were capalde of 
translating a single sentence of Latin into English ; 
and to the south of the Thames lie einild not recol¬ 
lect that there w as one ])ossessed of this very mode¬ 
rate amiauit of learning. Contrasting this lament- 
aide state Ilf things wnth tlie better days that had 
giiue before, he c.xelaims, “ I wish thee to know 
that It comes very often into my iiiinil, what wise 
men there were in England, both laymen and 
eeclesiasties, and how liiqipy those times were to 
England! The sacred profession was diligent 
both to teach and to learn. Men from ahroad 
sought w isdom and learmng in this eouiitrv, though 
we must now go out of it to olitani knowledge if wc 
should wish to have it.” 

It was not till he was nearly forty years of age, 
that Allied himself cornmeneed his study of the 
Jaitm bingiiiige. Befoie this, however, and as 
soon as he had rescued his donmnons from the 
hands of the Danes, and reduced these foreign dis¬ 
turbers to snlijection, he had exerted hlinself with 
Ills eharactenstie activity in hniiging ahont the 
restoration of letters as well as of jieace and order, 
lie had invited to his court all the most learned 
men he conhl discover anywhere in his native land, 
and had even hriiught over instructors for himself 
and his pcoide, from other counh'ies. "WT-rfrith, 
the liishop of Worcester ; Ethelstan andWerwulf, 
two Mercian priests; and Plegniuiid, also a Mer¬ 
cian, who afterwards hccanie archbishop of Cnii- 
terhury, were some of the English of wliose supe¬ 
rior aequireincnts he thus took advantage. Asser 
he brought from the w estern extremity of Wales. 
Grimhald he obtained from France, having sent an 
embassy ofbishops, presbyters, deacons, and reli¬ 
gions laymen, bearing valuable presents to his 
•ecclesiastical superior Fnlco, the arclihishop of 
Rheims, to ask permission for the great scholar to 
be allowed to come lo reside in England. And so 
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in other instances, like the hee, looking everywhere 
for honey, to quote the similitude of his biographer, 
this admirable prince sought abroad in all directions 
for the treasure which his own kingdom did not 
afford. 

The works whieli he is known to have trans¬ 
lated from the Latin, after he had acquired that 
languiige, have been enumerated in a preceding 
page. 'riicsc.flab()urs, so interesting and valuable 
to posterity, he seems himself to have been half in¬ 
clined to regard as to be justibed only by the low 
state into which all learning bad fallen among his 
countrymen in his time, and as likely jicrbups to 
he rather of disservice than otherwise to the cause 
of real scholarsbip. Retloctiiig on the erudition 
which had exi.sted in the country at a former 
period, and which bad made those volumes in the 
learned languages useful that now lay unopened, 
“ I wondered greatly,” be says, “ that of those 
good wise men who were formerly in our nation, 
and who had all learned fully these hooks, none 
would translate any Jtart into their own laiigttage; 
hut I soon answered myself, and said, they never 
thought that men would be so reckless, and that 
learning would be so fallen. They intentionally 
omitted it, and wished that there should be more 
wisdom in the land, by many languages being 
known.” He then called to recollection, however, 
what benefit had been derived by all nations from 
the translation of the dreek and llebiew Scriptures, 
first into Latin, and then into the various modern 
tongues; and, “ therefore,” he concludes, “ 1 think 
it better, if yon think so (he is addicssing Wnlfsig, 
the bishop of London), that we also translate 
some books, the most necessary for all men to 
know, that we all may know them; and we may 
do this, with God's help, very easily, if we have 
peace; so that all the youth that arc now in Eng¬ 
land, who arc freemen, and possess sullicicnt wealth, 
may for a time applv to no other task till they (irst 
well know to read English. JjCt those learn Jjatiii 
afterwards, who will know more, anil advance to a 
higher condition ” In this wise and benevolent 
spirit he acted. The old writers scent to state that, 
besides the translations that have come down to us, 
he executed many others that arc now lost. 

It is probable, though there is no sullicicnt autho¬ 
rity for the statement, that Alfred re-established 
many of the old monastic and ejuscopal schools in 
the,various parts of the kingdom. Asset expressly 
mentions that he founded a seminary for the sons 
of the nobililv, to the siqiport of which be devoted 
no less than an eighth part of'his whole revenue. 
Hither even some noblemen rcjiaircd who had iiir 
outgrown their youth, btit nevertheless had scarcely 
or not at all begun their acquaintance with books 
In anothcr,l)lace Asset speaks of this school, to 
which Alfrra is stated to have sent his own son 
Aethclwcard, as being attended not only by tin 
sons of almost all the nobility of the lealm, bu 
also by many of the inferior classes. It was pro¬ 
vided with several masters. The common ojiinioi 
is, diat this seminary, instituted by Alfred, is to he 


lonsidercd as the foundation of the illustrious Uni- 
ersity of Oxford. 

Up to this time absolute illiteracy seems to have 
lecn common even among the highest classes of the 
Anglo-Saxons. We have just seen that, when 
Alfred established his schools, they were as niueh 
iceded for the nobility who had reached an advanced 
-r a mature age as for their children; and indeed 
he scheme of instruction seems to have been in- 
ended from the first to embrace the former as well 
13 tlic latter, for, according to Asser’s account, 
■very person of rank or substance, who, either from 
ige or want of capacity, was unable to learn to read 
limself, was compelled to send to school cither his 
son or a kinsman, or, if he had neither, a servant, 
that he might at least be read to by some one. 
Anglo-Saxon'charters exist, which, instead of the 
names of the kings, exhibit their niaiks, used, as 
t is frankly explained, in conseipieiice of their 
giiorancc of letters. 

The measures begttn by Alfred for effecting the 
itcrary civilization of his suhjerts were jirohahlv 
imisued under his successors; hut the period of 
he iic.xt three quarters of a century, notwithslaiid- 
ing some short intervals of repose, was on the 
whole too troubled to admit of much attention henig 
Civeii to tlie'carrymg out of his jihuis, or e\en, it 
may he a]qirehcnded, the maintenance of what he 
had set iqi. Dunstiin, indeed, during his adminis¬ 
tration, appears to have exerted himself with zeal 
ill eiifoiciiig a higher standard of leariiiiig us well 
as of morals, or of asceticism, among the clergy, 
lint the renewal of the Danish wars, after the ae- 
cessioii of I'ithelred, and the state of miserv and 
confusion in which the country was kept from this 
cause till its conquest by Gaiiule, nearly forty vear.s 
after, must have again laid in ruins the greater jiart 
of its literary as well as ecclesiastical establish- 
nicnta. The concluding portion of the tenth cen¬ 
tury was thus, probably, a time of as deep intellec¬ 
tual darkness in England as it was throughout 
most of the rest of Europe. Under Canute, how¬ 
ever, who was a wise as well ns a poweriul sove¬ 
reign, the schools no doubtrose again and flourished. 
Wc have, the testimony of the historian IiignlphuB, 
who wrote immediately after the Norman con(|uest, 
but whose boyhood coincidcil with the early part of 
the reign of the Confessor, that at that time semi¬ 
naries of the higher as well ns elementary learning 
existed in England. He tells u» that, having heen 
born in the city of London, he was first sent to 
school at Westminster; and that from Westminster 
he proceeded to Oxford, where he studied the 
Aristotelian philosophy and the rhetorical writings 
of Cicero. This is, we believe, the earliest express 
mention of the University of Oxford. 

The studies that were cultivated in those ages 
were few in number and of very limited scope. 
‘ Alcuin, in a letter to his patron Charlemagne, has 
enurnerated, in the fantastic rhetoric oft the period, 
the subjects in which he instructed his piqiils in 
the school of St. Martin. “To some,” says he, 
“ I administer the honey of the sacred writings; 
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others I try to inehriiite with the wine of the 
ancient classics. I begin the notrishmeut of some 
with the apples of grammatical subtlety. I strive 
to illuminate many by the arrangement of the stars, 
as from the painted roof of a lofty palace.” In 
])laiii language, his instructions embraced grammar, 
the Greek and J,atin language?, astronomy, and 
theology. In the poem in which he gives an 
account of his own education at York, the same 
writer informs us that the studies there pursued 
comprehended, besides grammar, rhetoric, and 
poetry, “ the harmony of the sky, the labour of the 
sun and moon, the five zones, the seveti wandering 
planets; the laws, risings, and settings of the stars, 
and the aerial motions of the sea; cartlu|iiakca; 
tlic nature of man, cattle, bird?, and wild beasts, 
w ith their various kind and forms ; and the sacred 
Scriptures.” 

This ])iiem of Alcuin’s is especially interesting 
for the account it gives us of the contents of the 
library collected by Archbishop Egbert at York, 
the heiicllt of which Alenin had ciijuyed in his einly 
years, and wdiich he seems to sjicak of in his letter 
to Cliarlomugiic, already quoted, ns far superior to 
any collection then existing in France. He proposes 
that some of his pu[)ils should he sent to York to 
make copies of the miiiiuscripts there for the im- 
pirial library at Tours. Among them, he says, 
were I he worksof .leronie, Hilary, Ambrose, Austin, 
Ailuumsius, Orosius, the Pojies Gregory and Leo, 
Basil, Fulgentins, Cassiodonis, John Chrysostom, 
Atlielmiis, Bede, Victorinus, Boethius; the ancient 
historical writers, as he calls them, Poinjieins 
(most probably Justin, the cpitomizer of the lost 
Trogiis Pompeius), and Plmy ; Aristotle, Cicero ; 
the later ])ocls Sedulius and Juvencus ; Alcum him¬ 
self, Clement, Prosjicr, Paiilinus, Arutor, Fortu- 
iiatiis, and Lactantius (writers of various kinds 
cvidciitlv thus jumbled together to suit the exigen¬ 
cies of the verse); Virgil, Statius, Lucau; the 
author of the Ars Grammaticfe; the grammarians 
and scholiasts, Prohus, Phocas, Donatiis, Priscian, 
and Servins ; Entychius ; Pompeius (probably 
Festus) and Commenianus ; besides, he adds, many 
tnore whom it would he tediotis to enumerate. This 
was certainly a very extraordinary amount of lite¬ 
rary treasure to he amassed in one place, and by 
one man, at a yieriod when hooks were everywhere 
so scarce and necessarily bore so high a prifce. 

” Towards the close of the seventh century,” says 
Warton, in his Dissertation on the Introduction of 
IjCarning into England, “ even in the Papal library 
at Rome, the number of books was so iuconsidef- 
ahle that Pope St. Martin reipicstcd Sanctamand, 
Bishop of Maestricht, if’possible, to suyiply this 
defect from the remotest parts of Germany. In the 
year 855, Lupus, Abbot of Ferrieres in France, 
sent two of his monks to Pope Benedict the Third, 
to beg a copy of Cicero de Oratore, and Quin-*' 
tilian’s luAitutes, and some other books: ‘ for,’ 
says the Abbot, ‘ although we have part of these 
books, yet there is no whole or complete copy of 
them in all France.’ Albert, Abbot of Gemblours, 


who with incredible labour and immense expense 
had collected an hundred volumes on theological 
and fifty on profane, subjects, imagined be had 
formed a splendid library. About the year 190 
Charlemagne granted an unlimited right of hunting 
to the Abbot and monks of Sithiu, for making their 
gloves and girdles of the skins of the deer they 
killed, and covers for their hooks. We may ima¬ 
gine that these religionists were more fond of 
hunting than of reading. It is certain that they 
were obliged to hunt before they could read; and, 
at least, it is jirohahlc that under these circum¬ 
stances, and of such materials, they did not manu- 
fucliire nmnv volumes. At the beginning of the 
tenth century books were so scarce in Spain, that one 
and the same copy of the Bible, St. Jerome’s Epis¬ 
tles, and some volumes of ecclesiastical offices and 
umrtyrologies, often served several different monas¬ 
teries.” To these instances we may add what 
Bede relates in his History of the Abbots of Wear- 
mouth, in wdiich monastery, as already mentioned, 
Benedict Biscojit, the founder, had about the wid 
of the seventh century collected a considerable 
hhrarv, at the cost not only of much money, but 
also of no little personal exertion, having made five 
journeys to Rome for the purchase of books, relics, 
and other furniture and decorations for the esta- 
hlishinent. Bede records that Benedict sold one 
of his volumes, a work on cosmography, to his 
sovereign, Alfred of Northumberland, for eight 
hides of land. 

T'he account which has been given of the exist 
ing remains of the Saxon literature, and of the 
other works of the period under review, has suffi¬ 
ciently indicated the hrunclies of learning and 
science that were chiefly cultivated. We shall, 
therefore, merely add a short account of the state 
of the fine arts of architecture, sculpture, painting, 
and music among the Anglo-Saxons. 


It will be proper to introduce our notice of the 
Anglo-Saxon architecture by a short inquiry into 
its origin, especially as we shall find that the Nor¬ 
man style, and perhaps in some particulars that of 
the middle ages in general, may he traced to the 
same source. 

The pure style of classical architecture perfected 
by the Greeks, underwent several modifications iu 
the hands of the Romans, which materially changed 
its character, and finally led to its debasement. 
Even the Roman temples, which are direct imita¬ 
tions of those of the Greeks, have not the same 
purity of style, though superior to them iu magiii- 
iiccucc; and iu their more extensive w'orks, the 
use of the arch draws a strong line hetwe.eu the 
architecture of the Romans and that of the Greeks, 
the distinctive characteristic of the latlier being the 
horizontal architrave supported on columns. But 
though the Romans adopted the arch in their con¬ 
structions, they did not therefore ahandou the archi¬ 
tectural details of the Greeks; when, from the in¬ 
troduction of vaulted coverings and arched forms 
geneially, columns ceased to be used as supports, 
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they were retained as ornaments; and it is this tecture was rapidly advaneing ns early as tlie 

cninhinatiiin of ineongnunis niemhcrs, of vaiills reign of Diocletwi. In the baths of Diocletian at 

with columns and horizontal arehitraves, to wliieh, Rome, vast groined vaultings arc supported on 

hy the gradual addition of other corruptions, we eolumns, and tlicir outward tlirust counterpoised 

owe the style of architecture whitdi at leiiglh be- hy external piers, performing the same ollicc as 

came universal tliroughuut the extent of the Ro- the buttresses so e.xtensively introduced into llie 

man empire, and to which has been given the constructions of later ages. In the palace of Spa- 

nnine of Romanesque. , latro, built by the same emperor, the jiortieocs of 

To this ppint, the decline of the Roman archi- the internal courts are formed hy arches springing 



(JOLDEN 0\1F OF TllK TaLACE OF DlOCI kTJAN Al SrAI.ATKO. 


directly from single columns; and over the prin- two forms which make a most important figure in 

cijial entrance, or golden gate of the palace, small the decorations of the lllh century, viz., tlic zig- 

arches springing from columns—the columns rest- ozag ornament and the corbel head, 
ing on consoles ]irojecting from the wall—are in- To what state of decay the arts had fallen when 

troduced merely as a decoration ; and it is a curious Constantine removed the seat of empire to Byzan- 

coincidence with reference to the purpose for which tium, may be seen by such parts of his triumphal 

this example is cited, that we fmd in the consoles arch at Rome, as‘ were the work of that period. 
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Console from the Palace at Rtalatro. 


Tlic ensure and the arts decayed together, and the 
grncriil decline of ])rospcrity finally led to the 
ruinous custom of dcnudiBliing ancient huildings, 
ill order to furnish materials for erecting new ones, 
and esjtecinlly such as were required hy the spread 
and supremacy of the Christian religion. The 
ancient temples were, ineapalile of being converted 
to the )inr]!oses of Christian worship; liut the 
Basilicas were so well calculated to receive large 
assembLies of people, that their form tvas adopted 
and retained m the construction of churches, their 
name became diverted from its original meaning, 
and the Christian Basilicas, erected with the spoils 
of ancient Rome, remain the most striking monu¬ 
ments of the barbarous magnificence of the lower 
ages. 

d’hcre seems to be no foundation for attributing 
to the Goths and other northern nations who over¬ 
ran the Roman provinces, any influciice upon the 
state of art, further than that of jirecipitatmg its 
fall. On the contrary, these compierors, with the 
wealth of the Roman empire, carried back with 
them a taste for the arts of civilization; and the 
conversion of the northern nations to Christianity, 
which established an intimate connexion with 
Rome and with the Latin clergy, introduced 
among them ns much of the arts and sciences as 
survived in the western w'orld. With some modi¬ 
fications, the Roman architecture of the fifth and 
sixth centuries will be found to have prevailed 
wherever the Christian religion was established; 
and as regards the Goths, so far from having any 
distinct architecture of their owm, there is positive 
]iruof that the buildings creeled by Thcodoric, who 
reigned in Italy from 493 to 526, and was a great 
builder, were in the Roman style, and built by 
Roman architects. The celebrated Boethius is 
named hy Cassiodorus a^ one of the architects of 
that cotKjucror. Nor is there any proof that the 
Lombarils carried with them into Italy any inno¬ 
vations in architecture, or that during tlie existence 
of their kingdom, which lasted for above two cen- •, 
turics, the/ introduced any deviations from the 
style they found established there. Whatever mo¬ 
difications architecture may have received in Italy, 
are probably to be attributed to the Byzantines, 


who long took the lead in all matters connected 
with the arts. 

Admitting this view of the state of the arts sub¬ 
sequently to the time of Constantine the. Great, wc 
shall not expect to find any original traces of art 
among a people in so rude a state as the Saxons at 
the time of their settlement in England. They 
Mme as invalids and destroyers; they entered an 
aliandoued and desjioiled jirovince,^ and neither 
brought nor inherited tlie arts, Most of llie edi¬ 
fices, cither public or jirivate, which the Romans, 
in accordance with their universal practice in their 
provinces, had erected in Britain, ajipear to have 
jierishcd during the devastating wars in winch the 
country was involved with Scots, I’iets, and 

I Saxons; and the final supremacy of the latter 
obliterated the arts, tin they were restored from 
without. 

That the Saxons erected tenqiles of some kind 
for their pagan worship there can lie no doubt, but 
of their form or materials nothing is known with 
certainty. It has, indeed, been inferred, that they 
were not altogether deficient in show or solidity, 
from the fact that some of them were conve.itcd 
into churches at the first establishment of Chris¬ 
tianity ; and it is certain that Pope Gregory writes 
to St. Augustin, advising him not to denudish the 
temples, Imt to east out and destroy the idols, and 
consecrate them to the service of God. 'J’hi.s, 
however, throws no light upon the nature or extent 
of the Saxon temjdcs. Gregory’s iin])rcsaion of 
temples was a Roman one, and in any case we can 
hardly suppose that the buddings of a people so 
uncultivated ns the Saxons before their conversion, 
ever possessed any distinct architectural character. 

d he conversion of the, Saxons led imiiicdiutcly 
to the, erection of churches. Some few churches 
left by the Romans appear to have escaped the 
general devastation. Bede records two in the city 
of Canterbury, one, of which was repaired and 
given to St. Augustin, by King Ethclbert, on his 
conversion, dedicated to our Baviour, and esta¬ 
blished 08 the episcojial see. 'I'wo other churches 
were also founded by Etlielbert—that of the mo¬ 
nastery of St. Peter and St. Paul at Canlerbiiry, 
and that of St. Andrew, at Rochester, w hich also 
became an episcopal see. About the same time 
the see of London was founded, and a cluircli built, 
by Sebert, king of the East Saxons. So little is 
upon record concerning these churches, that it lias 
been a subject of controversy among antiquarians, 
whether they were of stone or timber, and even 
whether the Anglo-Saxons were sulliciently ad¬ 
vanced ill the, arts to erect stone buildings for a 
considerable, time afterwards. That many timber 
buildings were erected about tliis period, there is 
no doubt. The first chapel or oratory erected by 
Edwin, king of Norlhumbcrlaud, at York, in 621, 
was of timber. A wooden chnrch is mrntioiied by 
William of Malmesbury, at Dutliuge, iii Somerset¬ 
shire; and the cathedral of Eindisfaiiie was built 
in 652 entirely of sawn oak, and even covered with 
thatch, till Eadbert, the seventh bishop of Eindis- 
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fame, replaced the thatch with lead. But the 
cathedral uf York, founded by Edwin soon after 
his baptism, was undoubtedly a stone building, 
and it marks the progress of the arts in tliis ceii- 
Uiry, that in 0(59 Bishop Wilfrid glazed the win¬ 
dows. The glass for this purjiosc seems to have 
been imported from abroad, since, as we have 
already mentioned, the famous Benedict ’Bisco.p, 
abbot of Weannouth, is recorded as the, first who 
Immght artificers skilled in the art of making glass 
into this country from France (about (570). These 
artificers not only glazed the windows of Biscop’s 
church at Wearmouth, but taught their art to the 
native workmen : before this period, windows even 
of churches were enclosed by lattice-work, or some¬ 
times by linen blinds. • 

These, two jirehUes, IVilfrid and Benedict Bis¬ 
cop, were the most munificent jiatrons of archi- 
leelure in the seventh ( cntiiry. The monastery of 
tV'earmoulli was begun by the latter in the year 
CIS, when he went over to F’rance, in order to 
Cl.’,gage artificers to execute his church “ in the 
Roman manner,” as it is expressly tiumed by 
Bede. In the, same style, must have been the 
buildings of Wilfrid, emimcrated in his life by 
Eddius, of which the most important, and indeed 
one ofthc most important buildings of the age, if 
we may believe the Ihographer, was the church id' 
Ht. Andrew, at llexliam, ofwhieh Wilfrid hud the 
foundation in GI4. Eddius exjiatiatea at some 
length ujion tlie glories of this edifice, of wliich, he 
pays, the like is not to he seen on this t^lc the 
Alps. Blit it will he more to the purpose to ipiote 
the description of Richard, Prior of liexham, w ho 
wrote toward the end of the 12th reiitury, when it 
was still in existeiiec; and as lie might conijiare 
this clnircb with those bv wlneh the Normans bad 
then attested their iiiagnificeiice and skill iii arebi- 
teeture, there can be no doubt that it really merited 
his praises, from wliicli we cannot but conceive a 
somevvliat high idea of the stale of architecture 
among the Anglo-Saxons at this jicriod. Prior 
Richard’s description is as follows. 

“ The foundations of this church St. Wilfrid laid 
(leej) in the earth for the crypts and oratories, 
and the jiassages leading to them, which were then 
with great exactness eontrivcd and built under 
ground. The walls, which were of great length, 
and raised to an imniciise height, and divided into 
three several stories or tiers, he supported hy 
square and various other kinds of well-polished 
columns. ■ Alsu, the wall.-, the capitals of the 
columns which supiiortcd tlieih, and the arch of 
the sanctuary, he decorated with historical repre¬ 
sentations, imagery, and various figures in relief, 
carved in stone, and jiaintod with a most agreeable 
variety of colours. The body of the church he 
compassed about with pcnticcs and porticoes, which, 
both above and below, he divided with great anil 
inexpressible art, by jiartitioii walls and winding 
stairs. Within the staircases, and above them, he 
caused flights of steps and galleries of stone, and 
several passages leading from them both ascending 
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and descending, to he artfully disposed, that mul¬ 
titudes of peojile might be there, and go quite 
round the church, without being seen by any one 
below in the nave. Moreover, m the several divi¬ 
sions of the porticoes or aisles, both above and 
below, lie erected many most beautiful and private 
oiatories of exijuisite workmanshiji, and in them 
be caused to be placed altars in honour of the 
lilessed Virgin Mary, St. Michael, St. John the 
Baptist, and the holy apostles, marlyrs, confessors, 
and virgins, with all decent and proper furniture to 
each of them ; some of which, remaining at this 
day, appear like so many, turrets and fortified 
]iliices.” 

The same historian mentions three other cluirobcs 
remaining at Hexham, all of wbieli he attributes 
to the munilleeiicc of Wilfrid. One of these, dedi¬ 
cated to the Blessed Virgin, is particularly worthy 
of notice. It is described as being in the foim oi' 
a tower, almost rircular, having four portieoes at 
the four ]irinci])al points. We may here see the 
rudiments of a eruedbrm ebureb with a lower at 
the intersection, a form winch subsequently became 
universal in large, elmrclies, and of wliicb the, 
adojitioii was aeeoiapanied by iniporlaiit eliitnges of 
style ill the archilectuie of the teulb and eleventh 
centuries. 

Will’riil appears to have been one of the most 
enterprising and ciiligbtencd prelates of bis age. 
He was ill high favour with Oswy, king of Nor¬ 
thumberland, and for some pari of bis reign vi itii 
Egfnil; and, by bis iiifluenee with them and the 
nobdily, eiirielied the ebureh, and obtained the, 
funds necessary to carry his designs into cfl'cct. 
According to his biognqibcr F.ddius, he was him¬ 
self eminent for his skill in architecture, ami prin¬ 
cipal (liiector of Ins own works, with the assistance 
of many cniiuent artists, whom be invited from 
Rome, and retained in bis service by Ids libeuibty. 
Eddius was engaged by him, in conjunction with 
Eona, to instruct his choir in the Romaii niamicr of 
singing. 

In the beginning of the eighth century the arts 
had begun to penetrate into the nurtbern ])arts of 
our island. In the year 110, Naiton, king of the 
Piets, wrote to Ccolfrid, Abbot of Jairowq of his 
intention to build a ebureh of stone, ami desired 
him to send some artificers to build it after the 
Roman manner. 

Ill 116, Ethclbald, king of Mercia, erected the 
Abbey of Croyland, in Jjincolnshirc, the foiimlutiona 
of which are described as being laid upon large 
wooden piles driven into the ground, solid earth, 
brought in boats from a distance of nine miles, 
being laid upon them. 

In the year I6I, the cliureli of St. Peter, at 
York, having been damaged by fire, was taken 
down and rebuilt hy Albert, tlien archbishop of 
that sec. Albert was a learned, accimiplislicd, 
and munificent prelate. He bad visiteS Rome and 
other seats of learning abroad, and brouglif home 
with him a fine collection of books and relics, and 
various objects of art. In the re-edification of his 
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clmreli lie was assistoil hy Illspui)ils, Eniibalcl, who 
MU'cmled liini in the see, and the famous Alenin. 
Tin; latter, in the aecount he has left of the church 
he contributed to build, describes it as a lofty pile, 
supported by arches on solid columns, with adnii- 
riilile vaultings and windows, surrounded by jior- 
ticoes and galleries, and containing thirty altars 
variously ornaincnh’d. 

"U'e have few notices or indications of the pro¬ 
gress of the arts during the wars which desolated 
the conntry, with little intermission, during the 
ninth and tenth centuries, shortly after which the 
Anglo-Saxon architecture merged into tliat modifi¬ 
cation of tlie Romanesque, which, regarding tlie 
source from wlience we immediately derived it, we 
properly term tlie Norman style. As tlie iiitro- 
duetion of lliis style forms a second period of 
Anglo-Saxon arcliitecturef it will lie well here to 
take a short view of the few facts wdiich have been 
collected concerning the first. 

Of the buildings of tlie period we have gone 
through, not one stone remains upon another to 
inform us eiriier of their character or extent, and 
it ie only from the scanty notices of them in the 
chronicles and records of the time that we are 
enabled to judge of either. From what has been 
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cited of this sort, wc may safely infer that the 
lucliilecture of the Aughi-Saxons was identical 
with that of the Continent, as fur us the Christiuii 
religion had spread a taste for Roman art—an infer¬ 
ence confirmed by the analogy qf later stvles, even 
down to the I'oiirtcenth ceiilurv. That the lutger 
Anglo-Sa.xon clmrclics weic in fonn as well as in 
name the same as tlie Roman Ikisilicas, may he 
inferred from llic fact that they are iicr|ucntly 
spoken of by historians as licmg in the Roman 
maimer, ns well iis from their <|nadraiigular form 
and internal porticoes, which are clearly dcscrdird 
by Bede in more tlian one passage. Add to these 
eonsidcrations the absoiicc of any allusion to tran¬ 
septs or large towers, and lliey aie identified witii 
the churches of tlu'» same age, of wlneli so many 
remain in Italy, and some in Germany. The 
Basilica of St. I’aul without the walls of Rome, 
founded by Comtantiue, is in its general featnics 
as close a copy of the ancient Basilica as the use 
for which it was designed would allow, and the 
, degenerate age in which it was erected could pro¬ 
duce. The interior of this mugnilleeiit cliureli, 
until the year 1823, when it was neaily desiroved 
hy fire,Tcmainedmuch as it was left by 'i'heodosius 
the Great, who was u great benefactor to it, with 
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lie exception of the extraneous decorations of all 
ages, lai(i uiion it by the piety of succeeding empe¬ 
rors and pontiffs; and its style of architecture con¬ 
trasted strangely with the precious materials and 
heaiitiful w'orkiiianship of the hundred cohinins 
which supported it, the plunder of many a classical 
cdilicc, and especially of the sumptuous mausoleum 
of Hadrian. Tlie view even of the imna of tlij^ 
church will give a perfect idea of the form and 
arraiigenicnl of the Basilica in general, which con¬ 
sisted of a nave and two lateral internal porticoes, 
sometimes dmihle, sometimes single (or, as we 
should now say, of five or tliree aisles), leading to 
tlic iiiiper end of tlie huilding, which in tlie ancient 
Basilica was occn])i('d hy the puhlic tribunal, and 
ill the Christian cluirch hy the liigh altar. 15nt as 
it is not to he sup|)oscd tliat the Anglo-Saxons ever 
produced, or were capahle of yirodueing, aiiylliiiig 
upon this scale, the plan of the church of St. 
Grisiigoiio, at Rome, helicvcd also to have been 
founded hy Coustaiiline, will prohahly give a per- 
fectlv correct idea of their more important eccle¬ 
siastical structures during the period we have been 
considering; and that the Roman architecture had 
not nndcvgoiic any material change upon the con¬ 
tinent hy the latter part of the eighth century, will 
he ev ident from a view of the portico to the Atrium 
of the church at Lorscli, near Maiihcim, founded in 
TOd, and consecrated in the ]irescnce of Charle¬ 
magne in 774. Tins portico is undoubtedly part 
of the original Imilding. 

Jly referring to the Roman Basilica, tlie, descrip¬ 
tion which has been ipiolcd of the ehurcli at 
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Hexham becomes perfectly intelligible. It was 
evidently a Basilica, with an upper internal portico 
over tlic side aisles,—an arrangement described by 
Vitnivius in his Chapter on the Ancient Basilica, 
and actuallv existing in the Christian Basilica of 
St. Agiicso at Rome. 

In the tenth century we find a very evident 
change of style prevailing on the continent. 'The 
doorway of tlic cathedral at Mentz, founded about 
y78, though it exhibits the old Iloiiian detail, some 
of the capitals of the coluniiis being strictly ot the 
Corinthian order, presents the same general form 
that prevailed in all gateways of the. middle ages 
through siiercssivc changes of style,—namely, a 
series of recessed arches reducing the real a])erturc 
to a much smaller size than the external archxvay; 
and ill the Cathedral of Worms, a little later in 
dale, there is not only a change of plan by the 
distinct marking of the cross, hut the style alto¬ 
gether aiiproaches that of the Normans, in which, 
as we have already observed, the architecture of the 
Anglo-Saxons finally meiged. 

The origin of tins style, which speedily became 
universal, may perhaps be traced to the Byzantine 
school. This 111 least is certain, that the Byzantine 
style of sculpture accompanies it to a great extent 
hiith in Cermany and I’raiice, tliofigli rare in 
i'higland. A comparison of two capitals, from 
works already noticed, the portico at Lorscli, and 
the doorway at Mentz, may serve to illustrate this 
hypothesis. The Roman and Greek styles of oriia- 
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mental sculpture cannot he more strikingly marked 
or more vividly contrasted ; and it may be further 
remarked that the cruciform plan had been sha¬ 
dowed out in the religious edifices of Constantinople 
as early as the sixth century. The subject is very 
obscure, and this is not the place to examine it ; 
hut it may be observed tliat the settlement of the 
Western Empire by the Franks, and the munifi¬ 
cence of Charlemagne, had brought the arts from 
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Constaiitiiiojilc, and even from Arabia, and Unit 
they continued to llonrish niidcr his successors, at 
a period when the Anglo-Saxons were struggling 
for their existence as a nation with their Danish 
invaders, and had neither means nor leisure to 
bestow upon the arts. During this jieriod, w hen 
all the resources of the clnircb and government 
must have been cut off or diverted to more exigent 
purposes, there could have been no temptation to 
foreign artists to settle in the country. Alfred the 
Great, in tlie interval of quiet he had won by his 
arms and jiolicy, apjilied himself to architecture ; 
but though he did not neglect the rcstoiation of the 
ruined monasteries and ehurclies, yet his chief care, 
and that of liis two immediate successors, was 
directed chiefly to military works, and to walling 
and fortifying the towns. IBs monastery at 
Athelney seems to have been an insignificant build¬ 
ing, and probably only of limber. 

From this period scarcely a fact that throws any 
light upon architecture as an art is to he met with 
until the reign of F.dgar, surnamed the Peaceable,; 
in whose time, under the influence of St. Dunslan 
and his coadjutors, monastic '‘establishments wore 
multiplied, and their riches increased in air enor¬ 
mous degree, and numerous ecclesiastical edifices 
appear to have been the result. 

Among these we have a description of the Abbey 
of Ramsey, in Huntiiigdonsliire, founded by Ailwiii, 
styled in history the Alderman of all England, with 
the assistance of St. Oswald, Bishop of Worcester. 
This church was completed in 914, and is described 
in the history of the abbey as liaviiig two towers 
raised above the roof,—one at the west end, and 
the other, which ’was larger, supported by four 
jiillars in the middle of the building, where it 
divided into four parts, being connected together 
by arches with other adjoining arches, which pre¬ 
vented their giving way. Tliis is a clear descrip¬ 
tion of a church with transepts and a tower at the 
intersection. How far this change of plan w'as 
accompanied by the .introduction of the charac¬ 
teristic details of the new style, we have no means 
of judging. The date is too early to suppose the 
alteration complete in all particulars, and a stale of 
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transition lias been found invarialtly to pr('ced(^ 
every radical clmiige at suliseiiuent periods ; but 
that arcliitecliire at tliis time was at a very low ebb, 
and bad grievously falbn oil' from its foimer 
flmirisbing eondiUon, may be inferred by a remark 
made by VVulslan, Bisbop of Worcester, m I0H4, 
upon a work of tins very St. Oswald, Wnlstan, 
who founded a new cliurcli at Worcester in thid 
year, is said pi have wept at the abandoninent and 
demolition of tbc former edillee, erected about tltiO ; 


and being reminded that he ought rather to rejoice 
at the superior extent and magnificence of the new 
foundation, answered,—“ We destroy the works of 
our holy forefathers that we may obtain praise. 
'I’liese pious men knew not how to construct vom- 
]mu s cdijircs, but under any roof devoted them¬ 
selves to God, and excited others by their example. 
We, on the contrary, heap up stones, and neglect 
the care of souls.” 

The introiluction of the Norman stvle is un- 
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donbtcdlv what the historians mean by the, “ new 
manner” in winch Edwaid the ('onfessor lebnilt 
the .'Mibey of Westminster. Of this style the par 
tieular deserpition must be reserved for the next 
]ieriod, to which it iiroperly belongs. Tbc Palace 
of Edward the Conlessor, at Westminster, was 
built in the same style, and its remains show it to 
have been a spacious and solid structure. The 
Painted Cliiimber, or, as it was called as late as 
the, fifleeiilh eentiirv, St. Edward’s Chamber, 
though its architectural character was changed by 
Henry HE, possesses stioiig claims to be consi- 
deied a ])art of the original structure, together with 
other apartments which have disappeared only 
w'ltbin a few years; and this claim is corroborated 
by the characler of the arches and triangular door¬ 
way in the vaults miderneath. The apartment to 
which belong the iincicnt windows, still extant 
toward Palace-yard, i^ supposed, with good reason, 
to have been the great hall of the palace previously 
to the erection of that by William Rufus. 

In this view of the architecture of the Anglo- 
Saxon period, our remarks have been cbiefiy con¬ 
fined to ecclesiastical emfices, since little remains 
that can be described, and the only information to 
be gathered on the subject is principally from his¬ 
torians who have written upon ecclesiastical affairs, 
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and ■whose attention has consequently hcen con¬ 
fined to ecclesiastical structures. Parish churches 
had become frequent early in the ninth century, 
since a particular canon, relatinc; to their consecra¬ 
tion, was enacted in the Council of Ceal-Ilythc in 
816. Their most general form was prohiihly that 
of the smaller pariali churches of later date, con¬ 
sisting of a simple nave and chancel, without side 
aisles ; but that some of the smaller Anglo-Saxon 
churches were built with side aisles is proved by 
that still existing at Brixliain, near Noithum|)toi). 
This church has been consulcied a Roman work, 
from the nature of the bricks with which the arches 
arc turned lint that the Anglo-.Saxons wcie ac- 
qiiaiiitcd with the use of bricks,—wiictiicrthe art 
of making them hail romuiiied m the island from 
the lime of its occiiputioii by the Romans, or was 
resloied with the other arts for which the Anglo- 
Saxons were aftcrwaids indebted to the Latins,—is 
clear fioiii a passage in Bede, who says of St. 
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Ciitlibcrt’s hermitage, that he did not build it with 
squared stones, ruir irith tilrs and crmnit, but with 
such materials as he could collect on the spot. The 
church of Brixhiim, however, is undoubtedly consi¬ 
derably older than I he time of the Norman conquest. 
It has a square tower at the west end, with a circular 
staircase attaclicd m a most inartificial manner. 

« The diligence of iiiitiquiiriiins has distirigiiislicd 
a class of liell-toweis, which, fiom llieir jicciiliar 
character, are reasonalilv presumed to be ot a date 
ciiilier Ihiiii that at which the Norman style was esta¬ 
blished 111 England. Of these lowers, that of Earl’s 
Barton, in Northamptoiisliirc, is the most remark- 
iible, and displays most eons]UCiioiisly their pecu¬ 
liarities of style. Of the triangiilai arch we have seen 
a specimen in the degraded Homan sivie, and it is 
common on the sarcophagi of the lower ages; both 
this form, and the. sort of habistiaile. wincli iip)ieara 
in the, belfry-windows, arc also to be seen in the 
arclntecturc leprcsented in Anglo-Sa.xon maim- 
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scripts. It is to be supposed that this tower was 
fiiiislicd by a modillioii curnice and low roof; at 
present it terminates with a modern battlement, 
wiricli is omitted in the view. The construction of 
these towers is extremely massive, with rubble-work, 
and stone (jnoins and dressings, the walls being 
ci|ual in some instances to the whole space inside; 
hut they betray a low state of the art and igno-, 
ranee of its prpiciples. 

The lirst introduction of bells among the Anglo- 
Saxons is involved in obscurity. Large ones were 
certainly rare as late, as the middle of the tenth 
century, since William of Malmesbury reckons 
them among the w'onderful and strange things 
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which St. Dunstan gave to the Abbey. Bell towers 
are therefore probably not more than a century 
older than the Norman contpiest. It might be 
possible to enumerate a few insignificant buildings, 
which, from something analogous in their construc¬ 
tion, may be presumed to approach an e([ual anti¬ 
quity, but they jiosscss no architectural interest. 
The little church of Darent, in Kent, from some 
peculiarities of detail, may be selected as a spe¬ 
cimen. It consists of a nave without aisles, and 
a chancel with a plain groined vault, destitute of 
any ornament, twelve feet two indies long, and 
thirteen feet four inches w'ide: the height to the 
springing of the arch is only seven feet. 
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Edward ihk Commmob’8 Cbai'il, Wcstmihitir ARasr,—now uied as the Plx Office. 
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Tlie extreme rarity of any well-autlienticated often-quoted passaifc in King Edward’s cliarter to 

work older than the Conquest, is to be attributed Mahnesbiiry Abbey, in whicli be says, “ All the 

to the demolition of the churches of any importance monasteries of my realm are to the sight nothing 

by tlie Normans, for the sake of replacing them by but worm-eaten and rotten timbers and boards.” 

more magnificent structures; and though it can But this use of timber by no means necessarily 

scarcely be doubted that they may have incor- implies a low state of art. We shall have oc- 

porated some of the old work with their own, yet casion to see, in treating of later periods, that 

sucli work can have belonged only to the latest thq use of timber in domestic architecture pre- 

Anglo-Saxon jicriod, since the most critical ex- vailed in England throughout the nii/ldle ages ; 

amii.ation has failed satisfactorily to detect the that timber buildings were susceptible of a very 

difference between the two constructions. A por- high degree of architectural character; that they 

tion of Edward the Confessor’s work at West- were thought worthy of being carried to a con- 

minster Abbey, forming vaults to the College, siderable extent, and of being executed with all 

hmlding.s, and now used as the Fix Office, is the the luxury of art as late at least a.s the fifteenth 

only tiart of the building that can be satisfactorily century; and that the general discontimiance of 

identified as a specimen of the latter Anglo-iSaxon timber constructions is comparatively of a moilern 

arehiteeliirc. date. It is therefore not unreasonable to siqiposc, 

On tlie noMKSTtc AiiciiilECTURK of the Anglo- that during the period when ecclesiastical archi- 

S.'ixons tlieie is but little information to be obtained. teeture xvas in a flourishing condition, the domestic 

That edifices of this class were generally of timber style would not be neglected, though exemplified 

may he inferred from the circumstance that all the m more humble materials. King Alfred, wc are 

monastic hiiiklings (which properly come under told, displayed a superior taste in the eoiistriiction, 

this head) of which we have any description were and decoration 'of his palaces. It must, however, 

Ml constriiclcd. Such was the Abbey of Croyl,and, he admitted, that at the period of the Oonqiiest, 

with Its mfirinary and cliiqiel, baths, hall, strangers’ the dwellings of the Anglo-Saxons must have pre- 

apiirlinciils, hrewliouse, bakehouse, granaries, and sented an unfavourable contrast with those iiitro- 

slalilcs; all of winch, we learn from ?ngtilphiis, duced by the Normans ; sitice William of Malmes- 

wcic constructed of beams of wooil, and boaids bury observes, that the houses of the former were 

most exactly joined, and mo.st bcaiitifidlv worked, low and mean, though their way of living was 

hy ilic admiraiilc art of the eaipciitcr, and covered luxurious and extravagant ; whereas the Normans, 

wi had. The prevalent use of timber in mo- though moderate, and even abstemious in tlieir 

niistie hiiildiiigs may also be, inferred from the diet, were fond of stately and sumptuous houses. 



Rcsidencc or a Saxon Noblkman. 

The Proprietor. BCfttod nt the entrance of the Greot Hall, is enffa^ecl in itlm^-ghlng; on his ri^ht .ippeor a mimher of iirmed Servants, uiiil 
ou his left M CUa)iel, at the door of wbiohi as is common in most illununatteus, a lamp is suspended. Harlelaii MS. Nu. 603. 
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aii(l alTecte<l mngnificcnce in their huililings both 
public ami jirivatc. 

Oil the MILITARY ARCiiiTKCTURE of this period, 
there, is us little to he eolleeted. That the Aiiglo- 
Siixoiis walled and fortihed their towns, has alreadv 
appeared ; and that they had the skill to do so witli 
elfeet, is evident from the sieges some of them 
were able to sustain against the Normans. lixeV-r 
could resist Yhe Conqueror for eighteen dnvs, and 
then, says the Saxon (diroriiele, “ the citizens sur¬ 
rendered because their chiefs deceived Ihein.” 
Oxford, Warwick, Leicester, Derby, Nottingham, 
and Yoik, were all fortified places, and made 
suflicient resistance to provoke the utmost ven¬ 
geance of the comiuernig army. At Leicester there 
appears to have been a citadel. In the absence 
of any authority affording a description of the 
Anglo-Saxon fortresses, we may venture to siijipose 
that such of them as might jiossess any arcliitee- 
tural chanicler or solidity of striieture, bore a re- 
semhhiiice to those of the continent, though ])ro- 
hably on an inferior scale. Dili it is useless to 
waste con|ecliires on a subp'ct which will form an 
iuqiortant blanch of the arehitcetiire of the Norman 
pel lod 

The little that is known of the st ile of architec¬ 
ture III Wales during this |ienod, is not much 
calculated to excite (utlicr our interest or our 
ciinosilv to know more, siiiee the ait iqipears not 
to have advanced bexondthe most piiinitive modes 
of coiislructioii. The chief palace of the kings, 
and ]dacc of asseniblv for the great council of the 
nation, aiqicars to have Iktii no better than an edi¬ 
fice of wattles, and was called the While J’alace, 
from the osiers with which it was woven heiiig 
peeled. 'Phis we learn incidentally from the 
Leges Wallicai, in which it is eiiac.led, that a fine 
of one pound and eighty pence shall be paid hv 
whoever shall burn the. king’s hall or jialace. 
Fight buildings or dependencies upon the palace 
are also enumerated, the destruction of each of 
which is valued at one hundred and twentv pence. 
These, buildings are, the doriiiitorv, the kitchen, 
the cha|icl, the. granary, the bakehouse, the store¬ 
house, the stable, and the dog-house. 

It will be suffioient to notice very briefly the 
state of scuLCTi'iiE and painting during the Auglo- 
Saxoii period. The former was necessarily prac¬ 
tised bv the idolatrous Sa.xons; descriptions of the 
forms and allrihntes of their deities have been 
handed down to ns, but their efforts to represent 
them were uiidotibteilly of the lowest grade of bar¬ 
barism. * 

The art of sculpture, such as it was in the 
seventh century, accompanied the introduction of 
Roman architecture into England, and probably 
underwent similar vicissitudes, tlourishiug anil 
decaying from the same causes. Nothing remains 
which may mark its progress or exemplify its ' 
merits, except a few of the smaller works of art, 
among which the Horn of Ulphus, jircserved at 
York, may be cited for its undoubted authenticity. 
But there must have been a demand for the images 
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of saints for the churches, and moumueutal sculpture 
was not uncommon. In an episcopal tornh of the 
eighth century (that of Acca, Bishop of Hexham), 
two crosses elegantly decorated with oruameiits of 
sculpture arc dcscrdic.d as being set up, imc, at tlic 
head, tlie other at tlic foot of the tomb; cm one of 
which,—-namely, that at the head,—were letters 
declaring who was buried there. 

Stone Collins hcciime common among the richer 
classes as early as the middle of the seventh cen 
lory, and were frcipiciifly charged with decorative 
carvings and somcliiiics even with an etligv of the 
demised. If wc ma\ trust Lclaiid, the figure of 
h.schwiue, an Anglo-Saxon Bishop of l)orcii(‘sfer, 
was in his time still extant on his toinh in the 
(diiirch there. Such edigies, however, were pro¬ 
bably rather rc/iccin than statues, and perhiijis in 
no Worse taste tiian those ot other nations, if we 
may judge by analogy from the slate of the sister 
art, npoii which we are fortimatcly possessed of 
belter mformiitioi). 

One oi the earliest notices on the art of paiutiiig 
is the record of the miiiiilleeiice of Benedict Biscop, 
who imported a vast number of )iicturcs iii the 
several voyages he made to Rome, pimcipally for 
the.^qiurposc ul collecting hooks, relics, and orna¬ 
ments fill the cimrehes he had feamded at Wear- 
month and .farrow. These jiic.tures, which were 
not mendy effigies of the saints and njiostles, hut, 
as Bede informs us, comprehended the whole 
Gospel history, with the concord of the Old and 
New Testaments, must have been of the Byzantine, 
school, to whicl^ at this jieriod, and long after, 
artists of all countries looked for instruction. 

Blit whatever improvement the Anglo-Saxons 
may have derived from an acquaintance with Greek 
art or the instructions of foreign artists, an indo- 
liendent school for the illumination of manuscripts 
iqijicars to have existed in Ireland as early as the 
sixth century; and the perfection to which the 
Anglo-Saxons had arrived in this branch of paint¬ 
ing at the heginniiig of the eighth is sufficiently 
proved by many existing manuscripts, particularly 
that celebrated by the name of the “ Durham Book,” 
or ‘‘ St. Cuthhert’s Gospels,” the work of Eadfrid, 
Bishop of Eiudisfarne, ^ho came to that see in 
()98, and died in 721. In this splendid cxamjile of 
Anglo-Saxon art the figures certainly bear strong 
marks of the Byzantine style of drawing, but the 
desigii and execution of the illuminated capitals 
are original, and such as are not to be found in the 
works of any continental school. The chief fea¬ 
tures of this species of illumination arc described by 
Sir F. Madden to be, extreme intricacy of pattern, 
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Anglo-Saxon Ij.i.umina’xh) LrrTm, From M.S of ihf Ia;'1iI]i (k'liliiiy. 


iiitcrlaciiifca (jf knots in a diagonal or square form, 
soinclinies iiilerwoveii willi annuals, and termina¬ 
ting in lieads of serpents or birds. Tlioiigli we cannot 
ilistnictly trace tlie progress of tliis art, wc may 
conclude that it continued in a nourishing and im¬ 
proving state in the interval from the eighth to the 
tenth and ileveiith centuries, which were so prolific 
in Anglo-Saxon works of calligraphy and illumi¬ 
nation, that ]ierliaps, says a competent authority 
speaking of this period, our public libraries and the 
collections abroad contain more specimens executed 
in this country than any other can produce during 
the same space of time. 

This art, like all others, flourished in the cloister. 
The greatest dignitaries of the church nut only en¬ 
couraged but practised it, and a specimen is extant 
in the Bodleian Library by the hand of no less a 
personage than St. Uunstan. St. Ethelwold, Bistioj) 
of Winchester, was a great patron, and iierhaps also 
a professor of the art; and the names ol Etliric and 
Wulfric, monks of Hyde Abbey, are recorded with 
the additional designation of “ painters, ” in a 
manner which shows such artists to have been 
persons held in the highest respect and estimation. 
New Minster, or Hyde Abbey, at Winchc.ster, 
appears to have been one of the principal schools 
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of illumination, and many of the finest manuscripts 
of the period are knonn to have been jiroduced 
there. Tlie magnificent Beiicdicti( mil of .St. Ethel- 
wold, the execution of which is nttrilnited to the 
monk Godewin, may he especially referred to, and 
is the more remarkable and hononrahlc to our 
native talent, as being the work of an age when the 
arts were generally, and particularly in Italy, in 
the most debased condition. The paintings exhibit 
imicli of tlie Greek character, which may arise 
from the use of a standard set of designs originally 
cinaiiatiiig from that .school, |iarticularly as the 
scriptural subjects represented are treated in nearly 
the same inaiiiier in difl'ereiit maniiscrijita. But 
with the exception of the naked parts, in w hich the. 
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ignorance of the period is most conspicuous, the 
drawing displays no little proficiency: the drajicrics 
especially arc full of grace and intelligence; and 
the decorations, which are in a style altogether 
peculiar to the Anglo-Saxon school, exhibit bold 
and rich masses of foliage not to he sur|iafscd 
either in cnm|iosition or execution by any contem¬ 
porary jiroductioiis of the same class. The well- 
known manuscript of the sacied poem of Ca’dnion 
is also sui>poBcd to have issued from the New 
Minster school about the year 1000. The drawings 
arc curious, rather than of any value ns works of 
art; but it contains some very remarkable initials, 
composed by the interlacing of foliage with birds, 
serpents, &c. 



Anolo-Saxon I.xtter, Fiom MS. of Ihu Tooth Century. 


There is little on record concerning the more ex¬ 
tensive hranelies of the art. Stubbs, in the Actus 
Poiitifieiim Ebornccnsium, speaks of a mngniliceiit 
“ heaven ” executed in gold and colours under 
Archbishop Aldrcd shortly before the Conquest. 
This may liavc been mere decoration painting,— 
stars on a blue ground, &c. ; though the term gene¬ 
rally imjilies something more. 

Ill the arts of design it will be proper to include 
embroidery, in which the Anglo-Saxon ladies were 
reputed eiiiineritly skilful. T'he four daughters of 
Edward the Elder excelled in spinning, weaving, 
and ncedlc-work; and St. Dunstaii himself conde¬ 
scended to draw' a pattern for a sacerdotal vestment 
which a religious lady of the tenth century exe¬ 
cuted in threads of gold. In the same century a 
drapery on which were represented the actions of 
Brithnod, Duke of Northumhcrland, was presented 
by his widow Edclflcda to the church of Ely; and 
at an earlier period Witlaf, king of Mercia, in a 
charter to the Abbey of Croyland, gives, among 
other things, a golden veil embroidered with the 
siege of 'I'roy, to he hung up in the church on his 
birth-day. 


AIusic, before the invention of the present mode 
of notation by Guido of Arezzo in the eleventh cen¬ 
tury, and the lAer improvements introduced about 
the same cpoSi or soon after, may sccni to be 
scarcely entitled to the name of a science, if com¬ 
pared with what it is in its present state. Yet, 
although confined to melody merely, music was 
certainly cultivated with much ardour in this coun¬ 
try from a somewhat early date in the Anglo-Saxon 
period. The Anglo-Saxon music of which the 
liillcst and most distinct notices have come down to 
ns is the church music. St. Ambrose, in the fourth 
century, has the credit of having first introduced 
singing into the Christian services of the West; 
and his method (of the peculiarities of which, how¬ 
ever, nothing appears to. he know’n) continued in 
general use till the latter part of the sixth century, 
when it was reformed by Pope Gregory the Great. 
The Gregorian chant may be presumed to have 
been brought over to this country along with the 
Christian religion, by St. Augustine and his com- 
lanions, and it was this mode of singing most pro- 
lably of which they gave a specimen at the first 
audience granted them by King Ethelbert, and on 
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their Bolemn proressum iinmc^liatclv afrenNunls into 
the city of (AuilcrhuiA ^ The nnisicn! ^•evvi(•e, 
however, seems to have been coiitiiied to the inetrii- 
l>olilan clturch, or at i{’a>t to th<‘ <listriet of K»ai1, 
till i1h‘ tinu; of Aiohhisho|) 'Theodou', m llu' hitler 
|iai'l o<' th(? seveiitli ^■ellUlrv. Some aie disposed to 
atlrd»ute toTlieodoie and his liiend A<lnaiilh<‘ llrsl 
iiitroduction into Eiiirhmd of the (irecorian elianl: 
it IS adnnUed on all iiaiids that i! was lo their 
exi'rtions that the a'onenil diihe-ioii of a koowleilize 
of the improved cliant a\.is owmu Ih-de j'elait's 
lhal, m h7S, one John was sent iVoin Koine hy |]u‘ 
Kojie to teach nni<ic to the Ihiehsh eleiev, an<i ihr.l 
he hotli e:ave, instructions.in llu* art dunnu ins stay 
and h-ft hehind him ^\n(len directions foi its stinly. 
Accoidinulv, lo (piote the account, as il stands in 
Jlolinshcd, w ii(‘ivas, hch.i’c tinu', llaie ^\a< ui 
manner no Miieinu in tlu- Ihieji'-h chmciic-, c\u'pl 
it wcic in Kent, now lliry hcu.oi in cverv clniich to 
iis(‘ sin^mii of divine s(i\iei’ aliei the rile ol tin* 
ehineli oi lunne.” “■’I'iie Aiehhi-liop'i'lieodoied' 
the ehromcler proeeeds, liiKhne the ehiiic]i of 
Koeliesli'i' \oid hy the death of the last hishiip, 
named Djimiaii, onlamcd one J'nlia, a ^lmple man 
III worhllv matleis, hut well in iiueled m e''ele-las- 
laid discipline, and nann 1\ (e-'peeialh ) w el! seen 
ni son*!, and nnisie lo he nod m I'lc diuich atier 
llu inanner as he lia<l learned ol Kope (trecoi \‘s 
di-iipies” Ihilla indeed w<juld appeal, liom the 
seipiel of Ins slow, lo lia\e been inieiuled hy Jialuie 
I'ulher tor a sini^iny-master llian a hjshop. Ills 
elmreh ol’Roclu'sti'r licUinit heeii spoiled and de- 
laced ;i leu years atier in a hostile iiLi'nision made 
into Keni hy the Miu’cian Knw, Mlhdinal, lie weol, 
wc are lold, “ to Sennit, Ihshop of Meica, a- ■! 
tlien' obtainiiiL!; of Inm a small ('me and a poi lion oi 
yiound, ri'inained ni that eoiinlrv, tun, once lahoin- 
nn; to restore Ins ehnreii of Kochester lotiu' lonnei 
stale, hut went about m Mereia to tiael» loiiy, and 
instruct such ns wotdd Itairu music, w licrcsocscr he 
was rcMpiired or could liel entei'lainmcnt.’’i- Some 
lime utter this a chief seminary ol^nusi(‘ was csta- 
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blished at ('anleihurv, and otluT permanent schools 
also in titc oilier monasteries. 

Nor weie the Saxons hy any means without in- 
strumenlHl music. Amoiiu, their musical iuslru- 
nu'iits, lu'sah's l)ell>, y\(‘ find mention made of the 
hoin, the trnmpcl, the tlutc, the drum, the cymhal, 
the iota, or viol, t!ic i\rc, and the harp. Kepre- 
siyitalidns of most ol' these an* found amoiiL:: the 
ilhinimations ol’ llicir imumscripts. , They also 
seem to lia\c h('en iMapianilcd witii the orLtan. Air. 
J'uriier has prodia'cd a ])assau(' from Aldhclnds 
Latin po(‘m in ]iraise of vn^imtv, and aiiotiu'r from 
a Moik of ImmIc's, m both ofwlticblhe or^-an is 
im nlioncd ; and W’dlniTn olMalnicsbnrv describes 
an oi’uan as existnui' in Ins own ehiireli, winch bore 
an inseriiilioii stating that it had In'cii presented by 
Si. Duiislan, who, the. histonan elsewhere U'lls us, 
uavc maiiy ereat ])clls and ormuis to tlu; chuiehes 
ol’ the A\’esl. J'hesc Saxon oruains, aecordinfi: to 
Malim>,hur\, had brass pipes and bellows. The 
drum is ilescnhcd bv liede as lorined of tense 
Italbcr. 'Idle S.ixnn lyu* is represented in tlu* 
dluniinatmiis with four stviniis, struck by a plec- 
tniiu. The burp is de])ie[ed in some instanees of the 
modern triangular fmin, in others sipiare or ohlonc,- 
shaped. In one luauuserijil the IValinist David is 
represenled playinv on oni' of the latu r fashion, 
winch has ten stiiiiiis; hi' phiys with the finders of 
his riii,hl iiund, and holds the instrument willi his lell. 
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In another instance, the n^yal psalmist has a tri¬ 
angular harp of eleven strin,”:s; and lie is acrom- 
paiiH'd by three other musicians, one witli a slraii;]il 
trumpet, snpjiorted in the middle by a pole; anotlier 
with a curveil horn; and the third with a sort ol 
violin, on which he plays with a how. Bede 
tells us, in his llistoiN, lhal the harp was in 
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commi'ii use imiiinp; liis couiilrvincn on nil fostivc 
ucciiMouN ; mIh’ii till' cnstmn was foi it to he liainleil 
lumiil the ciiuipam,that all iniitht smifaiiil |irii'onii 
111 turn. Tlie nrl of jilavniir on tins iiistriinK'iil 
a]ip('ars to have been jiractiseil jirofessionally hv 
wai.dennir inniMrels or eleeiiuii, and to have heeii 
also a fiishiiinahle accoinplishinent, of the hio;liest 
and lies! ediu’ated classes, d’hc reader will rcincni- 
liei the story that is told of Alfred on one occasion 
disiruisiiift himself as a minstrel, and in that cha- 
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raeter llndiiitt ready admission to the camp of the. 
Danes, with his harp in his hand.* A similar 
stnrv IS related of a visit paid by Anlaif, the 
Danish limit n'’ carl of Northiimberliiiid, to the 
camp of the Saxon Athelstane, on the cvf of their 
taiiions encounter at Hninaiibnrith. Duintaii alsit, 

It will he remonibeved, was celebrated, imioiiyf Ins 
oth( r aceomjilishments, for liis skill as a harper. 

The harp, and the |)opuhir music iteiierallv, of 
the Saxons, were in all probability Ifoirowed from 
the Irish, ainonit '"iioni the art appears to have 
tloiirished from the remotest aiitiipntv, and to have 
been carried, at tin eaily period, to a perfection 
elsewhere unknown. Some of the most learned 
of the WeMi antiipiaries have admitted that their 
iiiilional nnisie is of Irish oriirin; and there can be, 
little doubt, from the ehiiTaeter of the Scottish 
melodies, that thev also have been derived from 
the same souiee. Even to the Italian mnsie an 
Irish e.vtraetion has been assiened, and by Italians 
tluniselves. The harp, called in Celtic \W rrinl, 
IS noted in the oldest records, as well as in the 
traditions of the )ieople ot lieland, as the linonie, 
instnniK'iit of their bauK liom the eailiest times. 
The nio'-l leinarkable t’oreien le^tinionv, however, 
to the nmsieid skill of the Iiish n that of Giialdus 
('amlreiisi.- nithe twelfth eenturv Theiremnieiiee 
III untruinenlal niiisie he describes a,-' bevond com- 
]).iri-on superior to that of any nation he had known 
'I'heir modulation, he adds, “ is not slow and 
soh iiin, as in the iiistrunients of Britain, to whieh 
we are accustomed, but tlu' sounds are rapid and 
]ireeipitate, yet at the same time sweet and pleie-uii;'. 

It IS wonderful how, in such precipitate rapidilv of 
the linoers, the, musical ]iro])oi lions are presirved ; 
and how, by their ait, faultless throughout, in the 
midst of their complicated modulations, and most 
intricate iirrangement of notes, by a rajiiditv so 
swel l, a reinihirity so Irregular, a concord so dis¬ 
cordant, the melody is rendered harmonious and 
perfect,” So famous, also, was the church music, 
of the Irish at an early period, that the daughter 
of I’ejiin of Fraiioc, in the seventh eeiitiirv, is 
recorded to have sent to Irchiiid for persons rpia- 
lified to instruct the. nuns uf the Abbey of Nivcllc 
in psalmody-t 

* St’c unit', (I lfi9. 

f SefUirst* mill I'lliEi Mjiiilai IfvluiutiiK'-* rnllorlotPij Mr Mitoic, 
IliBt of lifhntl, 1 .Mii—iUCi. also O HriiTi's Hound To^^n^', 
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UR knowloili^i' of the 

niiscvlljMKMms pnrlicii- 
lajs coniiiiii: uii(]('r tins 
iK'iul 11) tlu' 

])('rioi] IS Duirli more 
extensive, as well <\> 
more (hj'linel and cei- 
t;nn, Ilian that wInch 
w e ol the man- 

nets and ensloms of 
the ancient Jirifons, 
hnf It IS still far iVom 
heini;' ]i(‘rlcu‘tlv salis- 
faeloiv. We have indi'ed inan\ Anejo-Saxon 
wulinus, li..in winch a ^ood deal of aulhentie in¬ 
formation mav hi' ul ailed resjX'Ctinci: ^ar]ons jiarls 
ol the. snhjeel ; Init the ndorinalion thus ^n•e^elved 
eonsl^t^, after all, onl) of iiu'idenlal notices, which 
aie often so hue! or >o allusive us lo admit only of 
a conji'ctnral nit< r])re(alioi), tnid which ii'ave many 
thines which it would he important for us lo know 
alloeether untold and untouched u])ou. No work 
jiiolessiiiii: lo ]nesent a view of their domestic and 
social usaea's, their po]udar pastimes and su]ier- 
stitaiiis, the accomniodalions of tiioir dwt'lhne- 
huii-i'', their dress, and their mode of Iiviiili in 
ei'iieial, has heen luMjueatlied to us by our !Sa\on 
aic'C'-lnis. We are left to ijat.hcr wdmt hinls wi* 
can respcctintj all these matters from records ilrawii 
up with no view ol'affording us any such iiistiuc- 
tion,—from tlieir chronicles of transactions in ehuicli 
and state, from their Itiws, from their works of 
scii'iice and leaniinu', from their homilies, from their 
almanacs, from 'their wills, their grants of land, 
their leases, and other charteis and legal doeii- 
nu’iits. J5nt pcrluqis llie ricifest of all onr now 
lemaming smirce.s of infonnation icsjx'cting all tlie 
minor details of the social condition of llic Anglo - 
Saxons has liccii furmslu'd us hy wliatwo may call 
their national art of illumination. The drawings 
on llu ir manuscripts, originally inlondcd mcrcK for 
ernhellisluncnl, and still m a highdcgrci' interesting 
and estimahle as works of art, haye now acijuired a 
new \a1ue, as jirescrvinif distinct representations of 
many tilings of which no inlelhgihlc yerbal descrip¬ 
tion has conic dowm to ns, and of some of w hich 
})eiha|)s the very memory would otherwise liayi* 
been lost. Of the industrious arts, as well as of the 
popular ciffetoms of this period, the lullesl and 
clearest record that has been transmitted to us is 
literally a pictorial history. In the present chapter, 
us in that upon the National Industry, wc ahull 


draw lilicrally from this source, both in tlie illus¬ 
trations and in the li'Xt* 

Having alreiidy givi'ii v.u necouul of the homes of 
tlie Anglo-Saxons, in so far a-^ regards their an ln- 
U'cturig we shall now' ](ro('e('d to desciihi' iheir 
furniture as far as our materials ('liable u . d'lie 
dwellings of tlu* higher chi'ses ajipiair to liave iu'cii 
eonijiletely and sometimes splendidly furnihhod : 
their walls were Inmg with silk neldy emhroideri'd 
with gold or colours. 'J'he needle-woik, for which 
tlu‘ English ladies were so famous, was luTcin dvs- 
]dayed to great advantage. Ingidphus mentions 
some liaugiugs onianu'iiled with eoldeii liirds in 
needlework, and a X('il or eurtaiu on which wa- 
ie[>reseuted in enihroidery the destiueliou ol’Tro\ 
In the Anglo-Saxon poem of Reow iili' wo read that, 
in “the great wine-eliandn'r”— 

'■ ‘riiri*-, sluiiii; \ .inr;.Mlcil w uli ).;.i|a 
TIk'm cl) on llic \\ .ill', 

M,in\ wondem I" llic ''i];!it 
1)1 ciicli ol Ihc Aaiiin;^ 

Tnal vMmId on il bec .line \ i ibU* " 

The Saxon term for a emtain or haimuig w.is icaJi- 
njl ; and, m the will of Wiiillieda, we Imd the 
lieijue'-t of a long Jivdll n'dlmtl and a slioi I one. 
Till' same lady also lu-ipieaths lliren eo\eiingsfir 
heiieliix or setlles (vc/Z-Zi/y/v//). IN'daha, oi I'oot- 
stools, aie mentioned h\ Iiiguljduis, the huger oins 
eo\eri'd with wo\('n lions, and the smaller spiniKled 
Willi llowcrs. A common foiin of the Sa.xon chair 
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Chap. VI.] 

Miiit to li!iv(‘ Ihh'U made <if silvov, Ity an ai tif-t nr.nu'd 
/i'UluUvold, wlndi was of tlio valuo of liOO// In 
the illuininatial MSS. a\c' |K'iT(‘n(‘ tables, liolli 
(ilduiiLj; and oNal, covi red with lahlo-chitli^, ar.d fur- 
ui^lu'd witli kiiiv'os, spoons, dflnkin^-iainis and 
cnj','', ]h)W Is and dislit's, 1ml no folks. 'J'lial tfc) 
had L;old and silvi'r jilaU' in alaiiidaiuv, Jind of iho 
iii'isr costlv d<'S(‘ri]it'oii, w’r lia\c ainplo ovidnnce 
in tin' walls of \Vuif!<i‘da, Wulfur, ami Hiillinc, 
and similar docnimaits. Whdlin hi qnratlis lour 
cup , U\ o of which arc dc" ci ihcd as of 4/. value, f 
A ladv on one ticcas’on makes a !;ifl oi a e.d'h'n 
cup w'lMuhina; loin maiks and a half;[ and die 
l\iju;oi" l\cnt senl lo Ijomf.ice, (he An'.do-S.'Vi'n 
niemonaiw in (hainain , a sd\er ii.ii-oii, cI'l w i(inn, 
weminne ihiee ]>oiinds and a half§ Two mlvei 
eiiii', weii'hmii lw(l\e marks, aie menlioned a-- 
loed l)v (he iimuks in a refectory lo ^crvi- (hiar 
dnnk \\ A kniL; in (he nii'!h I'entiny i- iccordod 
to ha\e made a prcscnl ol hi-' eill cop, cn- 
'•ii\rd on (he oulmde with \ ine-ilres''(‘rs (iehlina 
di.icoie-, winch li(“ called he; cio: -howl, hccin-e 4 
liad a () 1 )^•, mai ked Widtm il and four anule. |io- 
p-etiim'like a Mimlai fiauie;*] and in oilier pl.x'e; 
we h ad ol c.olden m,ii sd'..! dn.lie, , and a (hsli 
ad. lined w ilIi^(hxc.aii w'oikman;-Inp.’*'^ 4dio'-o oi’ 
tlio eoitunotiallx weie oi hims, o( wood, ol horn, 
and of hone. (ai]e- and dishes of liorn wiae ioi- 
hidd.cn lo )»(■ nsi'd in tli:- Miered oni(x*'-.i'| Ihil 
dindsini;-honis were mueh iis'-d al (able, mal roine 
ot ihein wx'K' riehU carval ami onrnnented. 
Wiltal, Kiiiu oi Mmeui, ^ave the horn of his tidde 
to (ai)\l;itid inona-'lerv, “ lhal llu' eldi r monks 
miclil dunk iheieoni on fe; li\als, and in iheir h<‘- 
nedic(i'),;s innemher soiuetinu's the Mini id' llie 
doiii.i[ I 

4’hed(di\oi\ of a di mkina-horn, al hats; under 
die Danish kniLi's, Mas a mode of eoiiNe’iiii'; landed 
piopeilv. ’J'lie, eslate ol’ I’usev, in Ihakshire, is 
Hill held hv llie |)ossess]on of a horn, hv liie didi- 
vevv ol which il w:is liranlcd by rannte in an 
ollicer of Ins army, wlio, jiceordiny; lo tradiiion, had 
made ins wav in disguise into tlie camp id lhe 
Saxon I'lieinv, and tluTc obtained informalion of a 
plot laid to surprise the Danes. Tlu' Pum'v horn 
was most probably the drinkin^-hoiii of (kmnUx 
Il IS an o\ horn, ot a dark-brown colour, about Iwo 
feel in length, ami a foot in eireuniferem-e al tlu' 
nin. At the small end is a houmrii head of mlver 
i^ill, mailc to serev/ in as a stopjier; and, by lakinx' 
out llii.', il mii;ht he made to serve as a hiniiiii';- 
horn, a use of it which appears to he indieak'd by 
Iwo rin^s, om' at lhe mouth and aiiotlier al, lhe 
middle, wdtli which it is furnished, as if for a strap 

* 1\Tnn'i<.lu-<ni. 104 

•( llirkcj, |)h> 4 iq)..M. 
j nii'.-diilcX .Mim p 2'10 
Mpji; Jlili, l’;it x\ i. j) (> 1. 

Si ill 40(i, 

lu;^iil|>li ]). i* 

•• Uii-'iinl.-'s Mon. 21. 40. IL>:{. 

•11 S[pi'lniini’sA'.oncil. ninl in llic Kvlioit.Tlions of im'iu' il i'. 
Mini tiini •' t lie Mioriuncuta! Clip slioiiOl lie ol ;;oM oi >;il\ i-. yl is>-. <p» 
till, n IIP I iiiil 1)1 cm I 11, at lc;i >,1 not of \i ooil.’ — - W il 1, i n‘', I .t-'- U 2 So 
iiKo 111 tli(‘ raiiuii'. lit "Tlic cup was to lie (■! lonicllnti^' 

molten, Hill of Wood.”—llml. S.y 
itrtj'iiipii. p. 9. 


or belt 1o ^o through. I’jion a hioad sd\('r riii^', 
eneom])assma lhe middle ol' the liorn, and by wlindi 
It is suppoiU'd on a sland, is tiie fonowina, iiisciip- 
lion, wlneh, h.owever, n. (‘(anparatively modern.— 

“ Kmi- I'pi-.imIc vim- W■^ll^ .m I’l 

'lio- III.met . holi'.l.y lli_. lo 



'I'ni I’f-i I’lo'ti t!,- :.,- .,-o.;m, i-'l m. 



I'm o.io 1 iji, I , I 'I \ <.s- i ii' I'l ■ \ IIo-n 


( da^'t \ (‘'sel-. w cl c laiiia- :u the (‘.iil. pitioil,--, 
hut hecamt' nioie eoniinon iowiiulx lhe .Norman 
(kilUpU"-!. .'\ iph‘ oi' Ih'ile jiupiiied oi' Luihis, 
in Fnuiee, if ilit-ie wert' anv man in he- pari^li 
who eoidtl niak(' ehi'-s \xx''T- well; aii<l de-ireil 
in ;-ii('ii ca^'t* llial he mti;lit he jK'i-iiaded to l'o to 
Ihiyland, as its pa-oplc wett' ‘‘ lyiioiiml and helph'sS 
in the ail ”i' lietle, howixej, iiiontioiis ala^-s lamps 
and \ (.‘SM'ts (iij nninv ii-e' .l 

Tiiey had siUer {ximlelahra and eaiidlestieks tif 
\anous descriptions.§ Lanterns oi’ horn, as 
nhxaulv menlioned, were .dsf) need. A sdver 
nmior is mentioned m DuL'ilah-, and Imnd-hells* 
wcie iiscil to sninmoii llie allendanN || 

In an illiimmaled MS. wi- have a represi'iitation 
ol an Aimlo-Saxon hedslea<l. Il has a loof like 
that of a h*)iis(‘ lo il, and is lurnished with (aiilaitis, 
]nllow, Ac. Jn the Aiiirlo-Saxon tiocin of .liehih 
the bed o! Ilolofcrncs is disenhrd as 1mm;- willi a 
“ e^'l'lcii ll\-mi.” Jn \arious wills we naid of 
bed-, pillows of straw', I'eti-cluthes, eiirtains, shet'!-, 
A.e.®| Skins ol' animais were sometimes used as 
coMaluN A uo.itTi-km ]i(‘d-eoverinj; is immlioiied 
as prei-ented to an Anelo-Sa.xon ahhol.'*^''' The 
teinis scrckiiiy (sai'kiiiy) and /u/n/ hoLsIrr also 
oceur in Saxon works. In the [loem of jleowiilf 
AV(' are told that when the evenine: eaiiie mi, llu' 
l.ahh's were taken away, and the jihuxi wasspiead 
With beds and holsters, hv wInch it wmiid appear 
Unit the Wiirnors slept i'l the ^ame heJIs in wlneh 

* See AicIi.cp)1p>:'i,i, ; i ! e-l vi X"-’ 

•t M.p;-. l!il) C’t SS 

I lU-.lc, ]> 2‘C> 5 II I -.1 ill-'- M.'ti -It' 221. 

II Mmi 24.221. «l lU.fp'v. I'l-, I'.i. j-l. 

it Mm; lax. i'.il. XV’. :>i. 
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tl.oy liiul IVastcd. “The beor-srvvaiits,” ciiiitiiiiR's 
the bard, 

“ Sj»i‘<‘r|y 

llii cli.tmltc'i 111 iC'.L. 

'I’liet I'lM" I "M'l (ll.-ll h. I(U 
Thr'slllfltK ..I llllil.l, 

'1 Ih' I.u.imK til III i:l>l 

I hi^!i <t\ cl I ill' 1.1 Ill'll iic oil )ii> lit'iii'li, 

'I'lu’ li-'liiii'l III 'lie ii'ililf lull' was M'l'i), 

IIk nii-.'tl (o.il 111 in.111. 

II IS lull' \\ Iiinl ()l si icll.'l ll I ‘ 


Tlius, wln'ilicr souli'il at lla* hfUKiiuM-ltoavd oi 
btirtcluMl on liis concli, tlie amis of ilic w.iiiioi 
ornanioiitad the a\:i 11 uIkivc !iis luaul, iciul\ In l»c 
j^rasj)C(i at Uu; first alarm. 

• Ills ('(i\<'iliil \\,t>! I'li'ijiii'nllv iiiilliiii'; linl }iis clwik.r.u ('linli' 
111 iKiif. lU'i hIiijl' '111' slim t I lo.iivs I Ill'll 111 l.is|jii)ii, I L'lii.ii I's, .•iintmi:' I 
itlifi lhiu;,'k, '■ We c.iiiiiol Or t'lOriril liv tlirm ill IpciI,'—M l. 111 . Ill 
S| O.iil 




SvAsiN r.iD. I i.im ll.o H.iili lAii M's .\o CitJ 


Not to outer a Manu-liatli or it soft bed was cii- 
joiiicd bywliiit they called their dec])-likc or scveie 
|)enatice.* For culinary purposes they jiiasessed 
boiling vessels,t t'ud ovens for baking meat and 
bread. In one of the ni,antiseri])ts is an illumina¬ 
tion, rejirehcnling men killing and dressing nieiil. 
One of them has put a stick, with a hook at llie enil, 
into a emddron which staiids upon a fotir-legged 
trivet, within which the fire is made. In the saiiie 
MS., also, wc jierccive that the roast meats are 
hrotight up to table hy the servants upon the spits, 

• IvOjfos Ivlguil. 'Wilkitia, p. 91. 

t Tlicso were (if leather, uml matle liy the fceo wyrtlia or slioe- 
nmUer. Saxon I)ial<iyues in (Juttou MS. Tib. A 'J, 



Whkkl Uh). Fioin tlie Oollou MS, Ciantl. B 4. 
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'rnlury a lui-torv of llic Lian]);inL, dri-cribi's n 
]miiilinii ul lli(‘ ; (HiiUu'y \\hiOi \\v \v,n\ iji 
llic pfilurc 1)1 'I liiMulrliinlii, of tla Li>itil);iri! , 

i\\ Kiai (o l)i.‘ jt.iiiU'il li_\ her cMrinaiid, .iii'l 

U'pioj-cntiim Mtiiir ol ihc o!'lirr rDunU: ~ 

lurti, (lu'>«s tlic liihtnimii r\]0(> !\ 

Ih'CU i1h“ ^ninc ilia! ul' llii- Ai ' r)-S,;\u[is, 
“d’liDii aaliiK'iil ji(‘li'lls W'^ “'wriu tnu-c aii'l 
lli)\\ iiiL!', ami '.'Im'll) oi.idr cf luhii, rd-uncA 
I'load ])urdi.'i;-, wu\ ■ w ui ('iidauid( i ,mi w uli ,1 luii;- 
('uhniiv.” I!> (l("-i'i iptiuii paivatU aaK'r- wills 

LmidiailV rl:ii'urat(' acrumit u( i!ir cu^-limu' (■} 

('diaili'iiiauiic, and aUu wii'i ilia die:-a' ilcpui/d 
ill till' ilhiiuo.alad MSS (,1‘ tl*a (■iL;!ii!i and jitiiiii 
(•rtiturK> ; and llia1 llu\ (untimud lu w(‘ai' Mniir 
aiiciaitJ liabUs al Inat pciiud i^- li»K‘r;d)!\ (w idnitl 
Iruin iho addin-M-d lo llu'm })\ llic 

cun,n'il uf (‘oidriiN 1 h iii \.n. 'iS7: “ ^ uii pn! on 

vuni cjaimcnl- in fiu' manini ut pa;‘au:-', wliuiii 
\uiii I'atlum cxjicllcd liuin tti<‘ woild ; an a luii'>li- 
nil! tinna (Itai \uu nunllaj-u wlai^r lik‘ \i>n 

lui V u c have, linw cvci, abuudant aulliiitlv ("] tlic 
ci\il, nill)tar\, and (Ma Ic'-ia-li ai cu,-imii'' ul lla- 
AilL:Ju-Sa\u),^, liiUli 111 !l;(‘ ui liiu wrilci.^. uf 

lim liiiu, cud ia])c:‘iull\ Jiilhc miim-iuim lujiualuK' 
Willi wliiah llic MSS. aia uruainculcd. lAuin d.cil' 
cu.icni nm; i‘\ iilcma- w c Inid lliat l!ir r, ud"i im>, 1 pa], 
ui’ i1k' male alloc CuiiMslcd ul a liian abuw 

wliiidt llic\ VviiU' u Uinic uf linen ur wuullcn, ac- 
cordinu In llu' m a.'un, (IcM-cudii'': (u ll;c km c, ; ml 
])laiii or uinaincuU'd ion ml I lie i ullai and liui d, j., 
accordiin; lu ibc laiik ul llic wcaicr. (1 \\as opun 
al the in cK, and '-uim t ones al the sale , and h.d 
luny dictum nondiiny; tu the ■ uuu Iiim.', 

liL;ht, al ulhers, '^el in ciu-ci.tl!' m \.i-n!de> lia.oi 
tin \v] is1 lu the clh.eA. Ilw.u I'eiCa'11\ cunhmd 
1)V a u'odk' ur ladl lunml the w.o-i. lie Sa,\u!i 
iianH'wamvu- m' /'nu» . ()\et ll'e. wa-m\ ei n a >hui i 

cloak {iiivntii)^ iviAUncd S'unmhijio. uu the Inesisl 



OeN-VMi Jill i» Ti Ni'- rioiii Odtlnii MS. <’l,uul n 1 


and sunielnm‘v on (lie -Imiilder, wills hnaadn ^ ui 
hh-nlan Lnuoi diMWci;;, and ^l()cis,mus (laliul 
////’(■//-/,’.'Iw) ul‘ limni ur wuulhai^ tiie lallei lie- 
pmailU handaued liuin the ankie lu ihe knc<' wild 
sirips. ul cioih, linen, ui liaiilier, wcie wuin 1)\ 
tin' urdojs, and sIiuon ul :u)ne de^cnnliuu hy 

ii'h as(.\'-n ihe cuniniun lahumeis, wiui aic veiie- 

he Sa\u:i (s.-on ur mu/,) a-^ L’Ciie- 

iluwntde in-lcp, seemed 1)_\ Iwuliiuiumt 'i hc\ 
:d.uA\.ae a m;U ui i-huilbu.il or Innkiii; and a 
iiai -si him.' ur smk (piubabK win,! lb.\ calh'd 
sue,'a) i.', aunieunic.', :-m n wuin u\t*i l!ie Imse nisle.id 


.. n lU'liH.li'il ua- .1 lifiiil'iili.uni)uii<!inii riKHi 1 i,' 

d[ . I,,.- ,,| 1!,,. o,, linn-h aim,: , /mua.,! |„aAiM,> t, , 

Oil*" ,1,1 \ .1 1 ,, 1, I. a. Ilal c' \ , , \ ,1 II , iiiiiu'i 1,■It'i 1 1 1, " 11 1 1 1'],ic.i 

l''‘l“>uli. uillii.iil S’'’!i 1 ..ml Ul ii.uiU’lil s, ’ MS (m ' ‘'aiil.il, .uma 
W.uih V, ,, I. . ' 

) 111 Uir l.llr ul '1. \,,,l 1„. I. h.al 1,1 j|,i\, 

,'|"1 C> li >,<■ -,a'ii ,1 1 „\ ]|.,\1||4 Oil- ‘ lliw Ul",- 

< -11.,11 ^l■. \ , ,,„-i lU, Use p 111 

m-,: , .III,I ti.,.,ui i,„u.u. „-'.i m s-i la 

'1 ii> 1 .a ,il 1, iv,i u,ti I ,,u,.nii.'. i,.i il 
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(,’n\p. VI.] 

Tlu' praclicc of or fToss-i^urlciidc; tlu; 

ii()S(' was fi)]U'\V(;(l by tlic I'raiiks, wliosc C()S:^tunu', 
as wi-11 as that of tlie Lombards, was very similar 
to that of the Saxons. The Monk of St. fiat! sa) s, 
that “over their stockings <tr diawers they xvoie 
fdki^ bound crosswise in such a manner as to keep 
them ))ro])erly njion the legs.” Such bandaged hose 
weie worn as late as the sixteenth century liy the 
bnlcliers in Fiance, alid called /ov ///n/c/tew * 
'11 k‘ Saxon nanu' a]»pcars to liave been u-anchron/, 
liU'ially shank or leg guard. A similar fashion 
sill) exists amongst the ]»eo])le of the Ahiuzzi and 
the AjH'nnmes, anil in some ])arts of Russia and 
S|t;iin 'I’he haiidages aie. sometimes depicted us 
eill Oi, ihe legs of regal personages, as nie aKo the 
siloes and buskins of princes oi bigb ecclesiastical 
d,':iitl,;i K‘s. Tlieganns, in bis life of Louis le 
I)i bounaire, son of Cliarlemagne, deserilx's bis 
iMi'kms as being of gohl stnif or gilt (or/cas 
Tb(“ hose ale (‘oiiimoidy re])resent(‘<l 
eiiii<'r led or blue. Coverings tbr the bead aie 
nofly se(u except upon the figuies of warriors. 

e.ip, tlu lefore, secans to ha\e liecn the helmet, 
and its shape is (ntlier eonieal or of th<“ ancient 
i’hi\giau desciijition. Indeed, the wliole i»f tlie 
Anulo-Saxon cnstume, wlu'ther civil or miiitarv, 
(lnlnu^l\ r(‘:-emhles the Phrygian. ^dk, which 
wa- known a> eaily as the ciglith centuiv, and 
pm pie eiotli, lormed the mantles of sovereigns and 
piiiices; and gold(‘u (issues, and embroideries in 
C'-id, sd\ei, and silks of \aiious Colours, were also 
w<iin lioin tlu' eighth to llu' l<“nth century i>v 
pi rsons ol lilgh lank.t I'urswinx' also used for 
tlu- Imiiig and ornamenting of gaimenls. Those of 
sal !'•, beaver, and Ibx, by the richer classes, and 
the skills ot eats and lambs hv the piKirei' or more 
i sohomieal. ddie ontament? of the male sex eou- 
; isted of bracelets, brooches, nnd tsbuhe of gold 



kiNofeD MAlf-. Cotton (’lioid. It 4. 


• Ari'.liajoloyia, xxlv. 3?. 

f Jt.'.lc, II. 21)-;. iui-uli.li, r. Gl. Dutjilalo’* Mou. 24. 
VOL. i. 


silver, and ivory; chains, crosses, and rings 
gold and silver, sometimes heantifully enamelled; 
holts of gold and silver studded witli jewels, and 
hctidhands or diadems of the same magniiicenec. 
The hair, when wunn long, was jiurted on the toie- 
hciul, and suffered to tall naturally down the 
shoulders. Tlu- heard was ample, and generally 
ft^ked. Tlie fulminations of the clergy against 
long hair may Ik- !-up]iosed oeeasioiydly to liavc 
produced some efU-et for a ^ilolt period, as we 
tiiid in some illummations llu- hair eropjKd and 
the face sliaven.* 'J'he 'Jd Tculomc jiassioii for 
long, tlow'ing ringlets, howexei, w.is newer lolally 
eradicated. T'ju- bailiarie custom oi talooing, or 
jmnctiiring tlie skin, wa^ prae(is(-d by tlu- Anglo- 
Saxons as well as by the Jliitons, and a law was 
passed aganisi it a. n. 7H.n; hut it was never¬ 
theless cojiliiiued (hning liie wlioh- of the Anglo- 
Saxon piTiod, and is amongst the I'jiglisli vic(-s 
repiobated by William (»f AJalmesbury after the 
Nounan Coiupiest. 



(Xi' M' M Ji. OF Fk.VI VI.F. p 'ClI I ; I I I M> 'f ill I ^ l*KK A Ml I I'i’( li .Sf.l P V I 1> 

I I'N.'I , -J lit MaN'I I.K, A NI) IIoiM' !■ Uilll 1 1,11 Ii'l.lll M No. liaos. 

The female costume of this ])enod appears to 
liave consisted geneially of a long and amjile gai- 
ment with loose sleeves (probably that called tlic 
(finiud or gown),t worn over a closer-litlmg one 
(eitiier tlie luinc or tlu- />’/////■),{ whieli had tigiU 
sleeves reaching to the wrist, shoes similar to those 
worn ])y the male sex, and a lu-ad-dress formed of 
u veil or long piece of linen or silk wrapped round 
tlic head and neck, calh-d m Saxon hcdfodcs rauivl 
(head rail), or nvc/Ze.v, deiived from ifvc/au, “to 
rru cr.” The manlU- also formed ]Kirt of the dress 
of the superior classes, and in some of tlie illumi¬ 
nations it resembles the ecclesiastical vestment 
called a chasuble. AVc may jiresuiru- lliat the 
soeca or some other sort of liosc was wuni by the 
women as well as by the men; but the length of 

• In tin; fouvth M-uhin, w c nru told lli.-y cut their li.ni mo (lose 
that tlie head aiiinaied itiuiinihlu-d iiikI the I'aco <.iilar;^i-d Sul. 
AnolJiiiariuH. 

T Hi'lioji of W’mchesItT seiKW :i pieseiil "a slioil nuiitui, 
sowed ill iHir nniiiiu-r ” Ma^;. Hili I’.it. \\i S2 Hi t ili.it it \u^^ itio 
i-xterior naimeiil that m.is ho c.vllrd i, cm. lent Ih'IIi .uiotlici (i.ih'iice 
in the same woi k. In-ie ,i is il .ili-d lo li.n c been c<>m|nised ol 

utter’s skin, 1>. KM. lu Scctl.iml .in npj.ei eatnu'iil \Mnii bv woun-ii, 
v\ lucll ooiiie.. «loa n only to t iie me Idle, is sull cal led •' sIi'H l ii 
( w itli M stione einphiisis on I he lii-'l s \ ll.ilde i. 

J W ill oC W’jullccd. Vide I’rcface lo' llicke-t's .Viiglo-Saxon Ciialii* 
luai, i> 22. 

'Z U 
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tlio tunic prcv( nts uwr nLscrviae: them in the illu* 
minutloiiK. Nnlwithstandin^ the imivcrs:i! ;i|»|ieiir- 
ance nfllic )iea<l-rai]» ^ve find that tlie Vuuio-Saxon 
huhes paid irreat altenli<Mi to the dn ssini; and <ii- 
nuniciitm <4 of their hair. Adlielin di mo dies the 
twisted loek^ ef a lad\ as heins^ deliealely curled 
hv the iron ol iho-^e adoi nine; her ; and.luditli. in 
the Anelo-Sax.o.i |)(jem so called, is :i|)()''lro|)hised 
us the ‘Minpd of the (h'cator, w itli l\\ isted 
Adlu Ini also de-'in il)('s llu ^\ife:is loviiii; 1'i paint 
her eiieeks with the red colour ot sliiumn 



CufT’s ami rihamls (/ \i(]tan and //uhlmi) arc' 
mentioned in the will of an An^lo-Saxon hide, and 
an (‘iierast'd hrah or hractlei. In other Ainrlo- 
Sii\un doeunients nu'iition made of a e‘"hlen flv 
henntdiilh adurned with t:‘(‘nm, of uolden vt'inneii- 
laled necklaces,of a India that had helone;ed to lire 
grandmother ol (he ladv s[)oken of, guidon head- 
l.aiuls, e.iT-riiie', a neck cross, and of golden orna¬ 
ments cidlcd ,n//(/ s'. 

(doves a])p(‘ar to have heen vei’Y amonest 

the Anulo-Sa\ons. In one illumination onlv ha\(‘ 
\v(' seen llie hand covered except l>y tlie sleeve of 
the gown or (unie, and in tiiat instance i( is hy a 
s]K“eies of mulller, l!a\mg a tlinmh, hn( no sepa¬ 
rate* llngeis. Amongst tlie ^represenlations of 
male liguri^s they are never met with ; hut from 
a law of I'itlielied the I’ma'adv, fpioted m a ]ne- 
(‘(‘ding cha])t(‘r, n may lie infeircnl that, at the 
close ol the tenth or hegmning of the eleventli 
century they were great rantios —five jiair J’ormiug 
a eon^idi'rablc jiart of lh(‘ dutv ]>aid hy a society 
of German merchanis for tlie protection of their 
trade. 

Of tlie roval costume among the Anglo-Saxons 
])crliaps the most distinct representation lobe found 
is that furnibhed by the drawing iu one of the 


manuscripts, of King hhlgar sealed on his throne. 





Ki.so 1.)f>A» ill!' Ci’n‘’ii n 1 'S '» ' 

d'otliiswe mav add ^oine iejuesen'.'tlmu-; oi llic 
cost lime :ni<l oi luiiiients oi the ( eele - i.i;:e,d ohK i. 
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HVN' Cito'-R nui liv St ('lullin') t, mil] found on Irs liodN ul llio 
o|)cuiiin o! ills Tuiiil) 111 1.S‘J7 


T1k‘ inilildry costuinc of ilic Aii^^lu-Saxons oii 
iirsl :i]>|)ciirjn)C(' in BiiUiiii is ( xctu'dint'lv un- 
ci'iliiiii. 'J'hi' Welsh lnud Aneuriii, wIki Ihuirislied 
ill the sixtli eeutury, iind m ])ers(iii n^uiiist 

llie iiivuders, desenlu.-'^ llu-iii ns heini; iU'nK‘<l with 
d;ii:'uers, while-; he uhfd jiieiecis, B])ears, und 
hiiield-, the latter heiiiii inmle ol‘ split wood, ain] 
ioiir-poiiited or s(jii:ire helmet^ ” He sii\s “ their 
h'ader was iinned ni sealv mad, earryiirj; a projeet- 
ijiLi- sliudd, a shmirlilermu puke,'and wore (as a 
mantle jicrha])^) tlu* skm oi a heasl.” His men¬ 
tion of ||h‘ s(|uaie oi hmr-]tomte<l helmet is a eir- 
eum^tanei' ^^hleh lo'e- to eonhim tlu' credit oi' ids 
narration, a^ lliat .smpniar liead-paTi' is to l»e seen 
liolli m I'Vankish and Anylo Saxon jllmidnations.'* 
The Saxons who m\ade(l '’(dimiiiffia jp the biiine 
eeiiliir\ aie desenhed hy AVittiehmd i|s jeamng on 
small shields, heaime; loiiy hanees, wearing 



Cn',^u^fK 0 FA Snir.jMJ r'l'iii Cottcii Xjs. Td) C li. 

• Tllc ili.idcni of llir fiaiilvs Jiiid S.iNoiis i jJ'io orc.i- 

Moii.illy di'}iifti‘ti i|ii,icii,i)i;,oi;,,i \ iij Stoin and Jdon't- 

l.iiicuii, Mon, I'lHiir. '' ’ 
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great knives or crooked swords by their sides. 
Blit AVittieliiiid wrote at llie close of llie teiilli 
century, and Mr. Sharon Tiiriiei, who (|iiotes tlii.s 
]mssagc, remarks, in another jiart of his woik, that 
Wittiehiiid, though a Saxon liimself, a|i])enis lo 
have hceii cuinpletely ignoiani of Saxon iiiiti- 
(|uities.* 

Alenin and Adlielni, both 'trifers of tlie eiglilli 
eentiiry, arc the first who all'ord us any aulliorilv 
oil wdiieh we may rely for the niililary diess of llio 
Anglo-Saxons. Tlie former (cUb ns that tlie shoil 
linen tunie was jireferrial to all ollun xeslinenis as 
the one in wliieh they eoidd most fieely wield I lien 
wea]ions; and from the eom|)Osition hy the lallei, 
entitled liis /limgina, we find that some desen|iiaiii 
of metid armour, if not llie ifi-hrinijcil hijnii', m 
tunic of iron rings, derived from the Bast, and 
Latinised (indiseriminatelv willi other niiiioni) 
/mini, n-nf. knnwni at the same period. “I was 
produced,’’ runs the /Knigina, “ m the enld liowi ls 
of tile dewy earlli, and not made troin the loiigli 
lleeres of xtool: no woofs drew me, nor at ni\ 
hirlli did ihe tremulous threads resound : iho tellow 
down of the silkworms torniod me not; I passed 
not tliroiigli the shuttle, iicitherwas I stneken willi 
Ihe woolcoml); vet, strange to sa\, in eoiniiion dis¬ 
course, 1 an'i called a garment. 1 lear nol the dail- 
taken from tlio long (piix'ers.” 'I'iiis lestiiiioii\ is 
III favour of the deseri]i(iiins of .dneiiiiii, who 
speaks or“lorK'aled hanils” loid “seal\ iiiail ” 
d’lie latter, tlu' Innin si/i/ui/io/o, wliieli the Uomaiis 
derived from the Sarmaliaiis,and which was known 
to and worn liv so maiiv nations of the Last, iiiii\ 
x'ery )iioliat)Iy he siipiiosod to have lieen worn hy 
the leaders of the Saxon hosl. 'I'lu- sealos or niies 
were sewn in rows upon an under garment of liniai 
or le.ilher. Phrvgiaii wainois are ollen de|ii'ieil 
so arranged ; and I’aiisnnias desenhes a Sariiialiaii 
loriea, w illi the scales made of ihin slices of hoises’ 
lioofs, wliieh lie saw and iiiK])ee(ed in llie'l’emple 
(if Esculapius at Alliens.f The improvement of 
eminectliig the rings niie with the other, so tis to 
make a tunic of llieiii, iiide|icnde.iit ol their leallier 
or linen foundation,is iisciihed hy most anlupiaries 
to a jieriod as late as the reign of Edward E There, 
aft; sumo expressions, however, that occur in an 
Anglo-Saxon poem of the tenth eentiiry, xtliieli 
seem to jirove that such defences were then in 
use; and the “/ojvVa'’of Adliehn being etilled n 
i/armctil at the .saiijc time that he expressly dcnirs 
the assistance of wriol, linen, or silk in its coiiipo- 
sitiigi, would lead to the iiiferenee that it was a 
vestment cimpleic in ilself, which could only 
arise from its being foniual of linked rings, oi 
scales or jilates of metal tiveted one to the other. 
The cxjiressions alluded to arc such as 

“ Thfii t)atUe-mttil BlMno 

ijX’ haul hands wtlllockfii. 

T1h‘ s/ttning tVn»»WH?« 

, Siiiifj acainst their 'ivonpons 

Wlieu l^iVy to th« jial.iro 

In then formidal)l« nunare! wort' (Iclii;h(.cu fo sjo.” 

• • • * ^ • 

• Ilist. Ajiirlo-Saxons, vol. i. n 

i LIB i. i». 50. Edit. Knhn. 'flie S.irm.ili.viis are ’also rrprpHenkd 
wjJJi'SUch coats of mail on the Trajan Column. 
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‘‘ Beowulf ;ul(ln.'^‘-i'il liini ; 

TIk' inuil shone iipfTi Iniu , 

77u' h' er»/ nvt tcrtv linked 
Jl’/ tkf '.n/jf/i i (fO r ”• 

Tlic “ liickinu: iuid liukiiie; of iron rings’’ l)y “ liiuil 
liaiids,” or “ liic siuitli’s rare,” and tlie mad form¬ 
ing “a lienvy net," are jilirases \vlncli may aullio- 
rise ns to lielieve that the ijcliniiiji’il I'l/inr of llie 
Saxon was oeeasionally, and at leaat as eaih as tlie 
lentil century, nearly the same as the liawherk of 
sinyle-eliain mad of tlie thirleenlli. 

lie this, however, as it may, the yiiiefs only 

ii'in <>i Beowulf. TtniM'i's Tr.iiis. Ilisl .Aii”lo .''.txons, m. 


oimld ndonl rm cqu’^BBont. Tlic 

liiion Imiir w.us Ihu ironcral ^iirb of iho Aiiglu- 
Suxoii siildiiTV, 1<) v\]uch was occjisionally addiMl a 
borfliT (H- coliurof nudal, us a thorax or iHH’hnal, 
as AM' lihd u alluded lu liy the tonn of firrii\l- 
Iirdrn^ or literalh, Im'ast-dcrcucr, or 

hreast-^uard. The lielinet, oiionially of tlu' I'hry- 
iiiaii slui^ie, was made ol'le.allier, sometimes hound 
oi* IxmUied Avith metal. It liad soinotinu's a 
serraled coml) or erei-h called by llu'ir inters r/rm/i 
iiji Ji(’ltc\ or C(tinh on hr/nir. In the teiitli een- 
liir]^ A\e lind the helruel becominu; conical, and ap- 
])roacbiii ;4 1o tlie i’orm of the nasal bclmet of llu' 
(di'veutb. 



Tiu' Aimlo-Saxon sliicld ajuK'nrs to have V-eeii 
o\:il and coiiA'cx, A\ilh an iron ninbo or boss. d'b(' 
sliK'lds appear in the illuminalioiis painti'd amUi 
led and blue liordeis, but tlu' ground and centic 
yi'iierallv aaIhIc. Anenrin descrdies them as 
Ik iiiu made of sjilit woixl ; and in the An^lo- 
Sa\on poem ol'Beownlfllicv '>nv called 

“ Tho ol Ilthho 

The 1 ) 0,11 ils ol lui^'lil wood.” 

'J liey A\cre sometimes covered Avitli Icatbcr, bul, 
aecordm,^’to one of the Saxon laws, iio slueld- 
inakcr was allowed to a sbcc])'skin over a 
sbield.* Tin* rim and tbe. boss Avere. ol iron, 
eitlicr ))aintcd or ^ill. 'Jdic\ AM'rc. lield al arm’s 
leni^lh 111 notion, like those of the Briteiis, niid w cie 
sometimes liirire oiioiiph toeover nearly the wholi' 
hody; but their sizes arc viirioiis in the ilhiiiii- 
imlions; and we iilso rend of “ little sliiidds,” 
“ lesser shields,” niid of “ the tiirttim,” or “ tiir- 
,uel.”f 

The offensive weapons were all forrni'd ol' 
iron. Their swords were loiiif, broad, and double- 
edited, their javelins and spear-s .soiiietiiiics harhed, 
soinetinics leaf-shipicd. d’licy foiiifht also widi 
axes fixed to long handles, called bills, and the 
double axe or bipoimis, called tirj/-ln/L To these 
some authorities add the ullc-hiirilt’ or oleave-all. 
d'iie spccim»ns of Angh;-Saxon Aveapons bcri' 
vngraved arc in the .collection <)f Sir S. Mcvrick, at 


Goodrich (kinrl, and Avcrc ibniid in one of tlic 
Ininub calbd Clnipol 'lumps, near lY‘nu('lb]c\ 
coiinly of Hereford. N'>. 1 is the IktuI ol' a 
piAcbn. Nos. 2 and 'A ai(' sja'iij-bcails. No. •], 
tbe blad(' of a bdl (»r allc-b,ird(‘. No. .b, Sir S. 
Mcyrii'ls coiisidci> to be a specimen of tbe oj'lcii- 
iidkcd of seax, the, cujvcd sA\t»rd or daiiyir, Ironi 
Avhicb tradition sa\s the Saxon.s derived their 
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iiainc, iiiiil \Mlli winch llic fisiiiDUs niiissiK’i'c nf ihc 
Ihilnns I'.-, t-iiiil 1(1 base hccii (icr|i(irat('<l. That 
till' Ma\ was 710/ a ciivvcil swiinl or (hiLiocr, 
lii'WCMi, is Jircllv c\ iih'iil lioiii the Icstniinnv nl' 
Ih'ilc, who, in In^ H'lulKinnI llie iissiissi- 

nalioti (i| 1‘nluiii liv '.in cnin^sau nt (amcIicIiii, 
ktiii.’ ol \\ (.'■ , 1 ), tells iis the (u /-rerd 

(i!nuh!e-e<I ued) ^i-T/.r (li llu' nillif^ii ^nissed tlironi;!) 
the l)iidy el Lilia, tli<' kiiifi’s tlie^n, wlio had tiuni; 
hinistll InTure Ldwin, and sliu;litlv wounded tlie 
kii i; himstdi.’'’ Such a blow could never surely he 
struck by a enrved weapon. Jt was evidenliv a 
linnet ; and illlu' weajion liei'c enuTaved lie indeed 
tlie banil-seax of the Saveh'^, i! will be observod 
that it can seareeU he called curved, the Idlt onlv 
lakiu'j,' an imdination bke tlie Imt-i'iid of a justol. 
M illiehiiid is the only anlhoritv wlui speaks of a 
cro(ik( d swotd ; and it he is to be relied n]>on, tlu' 
.'*sa\<ins must eeilainly have abandoned it very 
shortly afii'r their arrival m Britain, if Ciot ludore,-]- 
as the swords discoveri'd in Sa\on Inmnl! are lon^', 
bmad, ainl slrau>hl, corres]K)ndin^ evactly with 
(hose (U'pieled ni all the illuniniations from the 
ee'.hlh to the eleventh cmitnrv. And as to llH'.tmni 
se,i\ me an ini' a w i'ajionof any |)5irlicular shajie, the 
I'l'ools ar(‘ all to the ciintrary. The word is used 
to e\)ness an\ sbar]> instrument, whcthei a sword, 
a <bi!-;;er, a knife, (,r a laiicid, the latter beint:; 
(.died (,r vmn-knifr. 

1 he spm woin by the An^lo-Saxon horsemen 
appeals to have been the iroad, or pryek-spiir, and 
to have been fastened with leathers nearlv as tit 
present. 

Pcili'. hi) li, r a ' 

t i In’ rniM’i] 111 ciookcil ‘Woul i>., hi Our oi»uiu'n, Uio u<’n])nn of 
IholliiHl L’rc.n s|),M„| of pop.ihOHiii Mill, |i floued v\,'>twaril— 
iiaiiti'U , til.’ . jin.i imt 1,1 ill,’ 1 ,,i 'ri’iituiiic r,ic<’, horn 

when.'.’ till- S.iMiio M.-H- .h'in.a ■lllu^ wo im.l il,,. sii'io m llu’ 

l.iiinis ol til, liu* l!oiit;auiui. 111.' holi-iiii.iii, juid jill llu’ Sclu- 
Midi.’ ii.ituuis, ,01.1 ihe blill ni(i)e ifLcitt 'JinK ru’hi-ms m wiflii the 
'iiiuihir. 


The costnmo of the Danes dinin2;tlie ninth and 
tenth centuries ajipears, from lh(‘. few autlioiities 
we jiossess, to have generally leseinhled that of 
Uh“ Saxons of the same ])eriod. A few national 
peculiarities alone distinguished them from their 
Anglian brethren. 

Arnold of Lnheck describes tlu^ wliolc Danish 
nation as originallv wearing the garments of 
sailors, as helitled men who lived by piriiev and 
inhuhitt'd the sea ; l iit ni ])roce'S of Inne, he s.nss, 
they heraine wearers of scarlet, ]iurple, and fine 
linen. On their estahlishment in Kughuid, we 
find them deserihed as efVemmately gav in their 
dress, eomhiiig their hair once a (la\, liathing 
onc(“ a week, and often changing their attire; by 
which means thev pleased the eyes of the women, 
and fre(pienlly seduced the wivt'.s and daughters of 
llu' Jiohilitv.* 

Long hair with lh(‘m, as with the Saxons, was 
considered amongst lludr greatest ornament'^ 
Harold (larfagre,/. e, Fair Locks, received that 
a]*]ud)iition ftom the length and heaiitv of his bair, 
wliteh is said to liav(' tlowi'd in lliiek nnglels to 
Ins girdle, and l(> have been lik(‘ goldiMi m silki'u 
thieads Tlie Knvgbthnga Saga describes ('a- 
nnle’s hair as profuse. TIu' poitrait of tiiis mo¬ 
narch, whieli has been given in a preceding page, 
(iom till' MS. n'gi-ter of Ilydi' Ahhi'v, wiitten 
diiruig his nugii, exhibits him in the eustomarv 
regal Saxon eo'^lume. ddu' oiilv iioxeltv ohsirv- 
able is, the fastening the inenfk' by (“oids and 
lassids 111 lieu of a fibula or a ling. The Danes 
w'ore (he same (h'seiijition of ornumenls, hut were' 
partieularlv ]iartial to their massive golden hraee- 
lets, whieli were always buried witli them f 

The niililary dress of (he Danes of the tentli 
and (deventh eenturies was a])]inrei)tly the same as 
ih.it of tlie Noftnans. Jhith wi're moie heavily 
armed than the Anglo-Saxons. But the latier 
speialilv adopted the snjierior defences of tlieir in¬ 
vaders and eoiHpierors ; and at the eoinmeneement 
of the (devcntli century, the conical ludmi't of iron 
with its nasal, or nose-gnard, culled nefh/i>r/f^ and 
the long tunic covered with iron rings or maselcs, 
and furnislied wdth a hood, as an additional pro¬ 
tection to tlie head and neck, are found worn in 
common by tlie three nations. 

'riie Danish sliields were generally painted red ; 
and one of u Innated form, like, the Amazonian 
])ella, was used by those wlio fought with the 
Danish axe—a wea])on for the use of which tlu^y 
had iie(|uireil a terrible eelehrity. The Danes were 
taught “ to slioot well with the bow;’’ a xveajiou 
wlneh the Anglo-Saxons arc eaid to liavc neg¬ 
lected. * 

'J lie task of investigating the social usages of the 
Anglo-Saxons cannot he com])leted in a very satis¬ 
factory manner. But though it may be im- 
jiossiblc to give a distinct picture of every de- 
])artment of Anglo-Saxon life, a tolerably eorn'cl 
delnication may be made of some of its priucip.al 

• ,T. Walliiij^foifl, mKid Gftlc. 

t Burtholiuun.'-'JoliunneB Tinrauth, 
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IViiUivto. Tlic labotira of tlic hublmiahnaii varii'il 
oiiU " ilh till' boasoiia, and tbo stale of tlic useful 
ails adniitled but of few subdivisions, so that tbpre 
would be 11 great degree of unifonnity in all tlie 
active and industrial ojieralions of tlie eoiuintinily. 
Kacli large landowner divided the eni|iloynienl of 
Ins serfs in such a iiiamicr tlial they sbould be 
enabled to sninily all bis necessities A large 
relume, a.s in every rude age, was considered aniiirk 
of weallli and eoiwelineiiee. Ijabour was eniiiloyed 
ill a iniieb leas economical manner tlian in a period 
of greater civili/.ation, and there being a small 
anioimt of free men jiraetising the various linndi- 
crafls and most nece-sarv i inploi menis, the nnniber 
ol'seivaiits and arlillcers reijiiired by each occu|ner 
of a large landed |iro|ieilv could not have been 
otherwise than great.* brom wlunce could the, 
\;n lolls articles of daily necessity have beiai ob- 
lamid but from the serfs whom their loid bad 
li.iiiud u)> i'or the purpose? It is stated in llede 
that iheie Mere 2.M) slaves on some land winch was 
given to Whllrid by the king. The isolating len- 
ili'iiev of tins stale of society "as, however, gra¬ 
dually counter,icted bv the ]nactiee of nianumiltnig 
slaves, eliielly from religious motives. Men ol 
landed |iropertv often rewardeil their serls with 
iiiiiiits ot land when tbev had btani ^artieuhirly 
lai'liful, or had evcelled in the arts to wliiehthey 
had Ihs'Ii hiouglit up. I’roni these elements arose 
a I'lee population, whose exislenee rendered 'he 
leiviees of a |iopulalion in a state ol slavery 
giaduallv less advantageous. 

'Pile higher classes were I'alled upon to ]ierform 
a number of ibities which till* Anglo-Saxon institii- 
tinns attached to their sl,ilioii '1 he great, lestivals 
ol the ehiireh, the roval couits, which were held at 
Cinislma-, Master, and Wintsiinlide, the countv 
eoiiils, the hundred coni is, were* all oeeasions on 
winch lliev were called niioii to take an active jiail 
in piihlie life. 'Phe elcrgv had a variety of duties 
to p(‘rlorm. They were the belt ]iractical iigri- 
eulliiri'ls, the most skilltil architects, and were, 
besides, acipuiintcd with many of the comnion 
handicrafts. 

'I he accomits wliieli we possess of domestic 
usages at this jicriod are few and brief The bonrs 
of lising amongst a country ]iopnliitimi are in- 
vaiialily early. The plongbnian, the sbepbeid, the 
swineherd, would be at their labours by tlie earliest 
dawn. Ills not ini])roliable that ii short time was 
devoted dining the middle of the dav to a sirstii. 
Ill the monasteries this was the ease, and indeed 
was lendered almo-t necessary by the services per- 
fornied “ hefore-day,” and again at the dawn of 
day. At mid-day the monks took ii meal and slejit, 
and lignin rose and went througli the remaining 
services. In the sixteenth century, as we learn 

* <ninrlorrmsjno conimanilfd ti> piovuli' for t-iicli of Iuh 

or io\al iiIkhIpb “ tfoinl vi/. ■'woiKnifii iii uoii, 

K'd'l uihI «i1\^-i, lunuT-i, (mi |i<“nU‘ii, .iimomi'i'n, cn 

Xitv4‘i-h, \vas)K‘)sf bioweih Mkiili'il in niakiutj ;;oo<l iikmiI. oiiloi. ami 
inul ull olUcr lit lo be •Inink; b.ilvt'is, who likev>i«.o 

iiivv the art of |n-eiiarmj{ millet for oiir iisi'; ami all otluo li aiii*smoii 
"'lioin U wotild be loo Ion}* to eauaiei'alo.’JMsinoiuli's I'.ill ol tin* 
Hoiii.iu I'Miijiirc*, \ol. j>. 2^9, 
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from Tusser, tlie luluAircrs iu hui>lja\i(lvy enjoyed a 
similar relaxation. 

Persons of sul>st;mee had four meals a-da\ ; and 
as tlesh-meat’was cheap in ]UT']H)it!oii to the jniee 
of lireatl, tlieie can he ini dmihl hut that it eon- 
btilulcd a large pcilmn of tlie tuod of all elasse?'. 
At the eommeiieement. of the (Mj^hth emitinx, an 
All^do'Saxon misNOinaiv eoinidiuiii^ that the pnesis 
rejeeled animal food, which he eoiisid^is as some 
thing like ingratitude t()^vaul^ (Jod. \\c have a 
stioiig proof of tlie extensive u^e of annual iood in 
a law uf Wihtned, w Inch declares tlial a man who 
gave meat to Ids servaiils on last (]a\s was liable lo 
he ])unishe(l m the pillory. 11 the senatil ale il ol‘ 
his own aeeoid, lie was either fined oi I tamd to 
sull'er in his hide.”-)- It appear', theieloia, that so 
much ehea])er was animal fooil than any oihei, llial 
a niasliTwas lestiaiiual lioin giving it to in-, sci- 
vaiits, just ns in many places near the sea it is slil! 
not unusual foi seivanls to haieain willi (heir taii- 
ployt'Ts not III have fish ofleiua Hum a certain nuni- 
lier of (lays in each week. 'J’iie (dodalKwved on taM, 
da\s consisted of milk, cheese, and (‘ge.-. .As to the 
infi'iior (jiialily of imteheis’ meat in the Aiiglu-Saxoii 
times, there can he no ([ue'-lion, as it i> oiil\ wiilnii 
tlie last (amtuiy that it ha- iu-eii much iin])rove(l, 
and the Anglo-Saxons consumed tiuor animal tood 
in a salted stale during oiu' half of the M'av. In 
one. of the inamisei i]>lsi there is a drawing K'pie- 
seuling the killing oi animals, and the melliud ol' 
prejiaring their flesh for the lahle. A sheep is 
killed hv a stroke on the neck with an axe, while 
il is liehl hy the horns. Another man se\ers 
entirely the liead of an animal with the axe. 'I'liesi* 
are both nide modes of luileheimg. Tlienu'al is 
cooked in a eauhirou which lei-ts upon a tiivet, and 
underneath is the fire. Om* ol tlu* alUmdaiits liasa 
crook for the puijiose of taking out tlie meat The 
use of iron leiakTed llu* pioee?s much hiipeiior to 
that whieli was once tlu* piaeliee of the Seottisli 
Highlanders, who sonu'tinu's hmled then meal in 
wooden vessels, and elVeefed thi'ir ol)j(‘el hy re- 
])eaje(lly plungmg heated sloms into the wati r. 

Boiling, baking, and hiodnig wen* the usual 
modes of ]ire])anng animal feed 'The fninier was 
]>erhaps the most eoimnon. 'i'lie, Aiiglo-Saxons 
used heilis of various kinds lo M'ason tlieir food, 
hut their piineipal v('gelahle mgredicnt was cole- 
wort, winch there is leason lor ]iiesnmmg was 
eaten with animal food. 'I'hc monlli of l''el)rua!''^ 

I was culled “ s]nout-k('l(‘,” I'xnn Ihi' plant hegmmng 
to grow at this season ^ d'hiTe was .i eotik in all 
, the monasteties, hut m othi'r honseliolds the duties 
I were ])erfonned liy females 111 a serwle stale. An 
()))uleiil lady is mentioned who l)ei|ueathed lier cook 
to one of lier friends. 

The ancient Saxons had hemi addlcUsl to eating 
raw flesh ; hut amongsl llie.r diveiaidanl- m this 
island, one of the canons ol (he clmieh dneeled 

• Tiwsi’i's I'lvc Iliimln.'il I’uiiitH of (Igtxl lliiUi imii \, j., LV/ . Ma 
\or’H lain 
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that “if a poisdii ate aiiylliliij!; half (Irosscd, ipio- 
rautl\, he thimlil fast thvci' days; if knowingly, 
four days.” The followiiin' erclcsiastical rp"ula- 
tioiiB liavp also the same IciKlfiu’y as the one just 
Lnveii:—“ Foreatiiiy' or dniikiiiit what a eat or doy 
has spoiled, he (the olfciidniy peisiui) shall siiiy a 
hundred jisidms, or fast a day. For ylviny tiiiother 
any litpior in whieh a inoiisc or a weasel shall .he 
found deady, it lavunin ahall do penanee for (our 
davs; auioiik shidl siiiy thieehnndied psalms”'' 
Some of the <lrawiiu;s ui the iSISS. e.'thihit the 
customs of the, Aiiylo-Saxons at lahle. The most 
ini])ortant fact to l;e noticed is, tlitit hoth seees 
w'cie assemhled on these soeial oeeasions, and this 
alone indicates intmy iui|ioitatit )ion]ts lekative to 
the slate of manners and civilization. Knivei, 
* Cniicdl I, 1' -87. 
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I )h)11d-, liowlo, dishes ;i!f |d.u‘e(l on the tiddes; 
i and leaves el luead, iisli, and st,n)> nr aie 

1 pu'i'aied Ini (he elite)laiiniK'nt. 'I’lie taiik"' aie 
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each of them covered w ith a cloth; and in some two attendants, in a kneeling attitude, olfcr the 
instances the cloth ap])Cars to c.vteiid over the meat on s]iits. But with however keen a relish 
knees of tlie guests, as if it was iulended also to the Anglo-Saxons indulged in the pleasures of 
serve as a substitute for napkins. At one table etiting, lliey wcie still mure addicted to the love of 
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Chap. VI.] 

{Iriiikinii;. Willinm of Mulmslnirv, ulio ^\ruto liis 
iiistiiiy litllo inorL’ a century afler the Con- 
(}nesl, ami wasANcll aetjuainled ’with An^lo-Saxmi 
iiianners, Htates lliat “exoeb^sive drinhint; was the 
(■(inimon vice of all ranks of people, in Avhieh tliey 
s])ent whole uit^hls and days willanit inlormissioii.” 
Even the festival days ofl!i(‘ ehureh were disgraced 
liy intemperance; and it may h(‘ U'colleeted that it 
A\as on (lie festival of St. Augustin, m D-IO, that 
Edmuml I. was murdered,—a catastro])he whieJi 
might hav'e heen pievi-nli'd but for the inebriated 
slate of the king’s attendants and of tlie nobles 
who were present.^ A hnv yi'ars after this, Edgar 
llu‘ Eeaeealjle ('ndcavauiud t) eheelv llie national 
and to |mt an end It) the ibsputesand (juatj’els 
wliieh arose from a jwaetiee whieli jirevailed of 
Imndmg muntl the company a eoinnmn drinking 
vessel, uhieli tlu‘ guests uen“ e.\])ected to vie with 
each olhor m trying who shonh! drain to tiie 
gnatesl, <le]>lh. lit' (U’diTcd that these vi'ssils 
simuld he nnult* with knolis ol’ biass at a (“inlain 
di -lance liom each dthei, so that no tuie was com- 
])elleil to di ink nioie at a diaueht than Imm one of 
t he knobs to amilhei. f In llii'poem of lleowulf, 

11 1 ol hear, one oi the limaH's is inviletl to a liaist 
III the hall of nieati." Jleiu’lies au' sjut'ad in “the 
het r-it;dl llie eii])-heaiei, '’Madeti with ale,” 
di'-iiilaiUs it to tbos<“ asheinl)led, and ibe seo]) or 
|)(iet is ml I iiditeeil. At aiiolluT Iruupiet ilesci ihed 
m ;li(' same jioem, “thiu' was then a mimher of 
men and women who tlie w ine-eliamber of the 

• s,.,. p. 170. 
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great mansion prepared.” The description then 
jiroreetls as joHows:—“'I'lien were song and music 
united; the lay was oft uarralod; the iudl-games 
followed.” '1 he har|), has been already noticed, 
as well as tlie drmkiug-eup, was handed round at 
festive imotmg.s, and each individual was expected 
to sing and ])lay on the mslrument in turn, liedc 
r<‘Jates that the religious poet (hiedmonused always 
to rise Irom tubk* lielore it euine to his«lurn to ])er- 
furm, that he miglit jivoul taking part in what he 
considered loovvoildly a kind of hilarity. Even 
at their ordinary social cntertaiimionls the evenings 
nnifoindy eonclmhal with drinking. Thai there 
might lie no mistake us to the exact jioint against 
which the ]ii(jliihilu>ns of tfu; ehuieli on dtunken- 
ness well'(Inei'ted, oiu' of tiu* canons declared— 

'rius is drunkeniK'ss, vvlu'n the stall* of the mind 
IS changed, the toiigm* stammers, the eves are dis¬ 
turbed, the iiead is giddy, tlu*, helly is swcdled, and 
]);mi fulldws. ” 'i'he gi'iierai love of unu'liiied 
pleasun's ehaiacteii/.ed tin* clergy as well as the 
laity. Ill Edgai’s time the monasteries are de*- 
scnlied us presenting scenes of gamhlmg, dancing, 
and singing, ‘‘even to lla* very middle of tlm 
night.Till' monks weie ]uolnbiled by llie 
(anmcil of ('ioveshoe from admitting ])oels, musi¬ 
cian.'^, 01 l)ul]’oons inlii the monasteries ; and a ]ire- 
vious Coiiiieil had nnleavoured to re])ress tlie love 
of eotivivi.d pleasiiies which characti'iized the 
imiiati's of the cloislei.-f* 

• l^llicl All Kiev ii .%0. TmiiOi'.s Ati^lo-S.ixoii.«,\()!. Ill p. 59. 

\ Sin'IiiuuiX Coin ili.i, l.i9. 
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TliO indilp (if Siiliitrilioi) aiiioiis'tlu- Alil;lu-S:i\(iiis 
aiilH'iirs to have liecn tliat wliicli M-voral of (lie 
(■onliiicntiil iialioiisi still observe ; for diiriii^ ticniiiiec 
a inun was forbidden to kiss anotber,' When a 
straniror entered a bouse it was eusUnnary to briny 
him water to wash his hands, and warm water for 
his foot. Their habits of ]ieTsonal eleanlincss 
deserve to he noted. Tlie use of warm baths 
a|i]ieaTs to have been general. They weie held in 
such cstimntinn, that the dejirivation of tlie use of 
them was intlieted by the chnrch as a penanee,. 
Sometimes the deprivation of the warm hath was* 
joined with the prohibition of a soft lied, t’nhl 
bathing, on the other hand, was imposed as a mor¬ 
tification ; and, at tlie same time, the penitent was 
Logo. Kdgaii, Wilk. ]i. 91. 


In ]iay snhllle allenlion loins personal ornamcnl or 
eomfnil, that “the iron shiadd not enme to his liair 
or nails.” These penances, intlieted by the ehureh, 
would alone ]iro\e that the warlike siiirlt ol’ the 
aneient Savons had greatly degenerated among 
their desec-ndanl.s, and that a long eonrse of tran- 
(linllily and prospeiity had elfeeled impoilant 
ehang'es in their character. 

'I'he treatment of ehildron olVers an important 
illustration of national inaimcis. Tlie desertion of 
ehildren sometimes oceuired among the Anglo- 
Saxons. The practice was eomnion among their 
pagan ancestors ; hot the infinenee of Cliristianity 
on one of (he most nalnrul feelings ol the heart 
soon occasioned it to he regarded as a crime, and 
a law was jiasscd which, ihongh not xxcll calcu- 
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liifrd f'nr its r<'])r('ssi()u, sIkavs llu* ki!i<]ly atUTlions 
wliich arouFi'd m hcliiilf oT dosortcd clnldn’ii. 
For iIk‘ tostiTinu of’a fduudlinii- six shilliiit’s were 
to 1)0 allowed tor llio first year; twelve sliillni^s lor 
the second year ; llnitv slnllnnrs for the thud year ; 
and afua’wards the foster-parent was to receive a 
Sinn varviny: aeeoi dni^ to the ap]U'aianee w Inch tlu* 
child exhibited ol’ liavni” been projarly tieated.'' 
On children heiin; heudl of then father, they le- 
inained \uider tin* niotln'r's care; hut, untd the 
(‘hhx'l (dnld ht'cana* of aye, weri' suhjeet to the 
guardiansldj) of tiie hushand’s relations. I''roin 
their hiith, until utter the period of elnldhood, 
chihlren were under tlu* care of feniaUs ivlyar 
Tcwardia! with lauds th(‘ wife of uu ealderman w ho 
had nursed and hroucht hun up in his elnldhood ; 
Juid siieli iustauees of uratid’ul feeluiy wi're not 
uucounnou.t (’radli'S were used, and wamieu 
lii'uerally nursed their own ehildren. 

Children w'ere hapli/.ed l)y nnmersion, within 
Ihntvclavs alfiT their lartli. } The hoi) oil, Ikav- 
evi r, WHS aLo used, as in the ])U"-(“nt eeieinunial of 
the Catholic eluireh; and the e.mon> of l^dy;n 
direct that piicsts sliouUl always keep od ready toi 
hajitisni. The connexion established hetwei n the 
child and thosi' who undertook (he lesiionsihility 
of s])onsorshi]) was imieli respected. The name 
hv wliieli each sponsor was known to tlie other 
tind to tlie child was “ yodsdi,” implying that 
tliey were reliymusly allied ; the word sih” 
ineiiiiiny kiudiid Names wi're yiven to ehil- 
(Iren wlnle \('l miants, and tiuy ihereihre in- 
ilieule supposed (|ualities, and not lho>(‘ winch 
th(‘ hearer aelnallv ]ios.st\-so(l. Vei> leyan, in 
Jns admiration of our Anulo-Sa.xon foiefalliers, 
adverts with imieii >a1 islaclion to the fact, (iia! 

nohleiiess, liotioiii, hon('rt\, \alonr, jieaee, amil\, 
(|UI( lia ss, i hai it V, trniii, 1.A all \, a>.d all ot h\ t \ ii lue,- 
weic in llieir naine-yi) my lei onum ialed j| Nome 
ot their nanus, neb ed a Inye ptopml:o;i, u.m, 
]ioue\er, expie-s'\e rather oi admiration ol tiiosr 
roiieh (|inli!ies which aie esteemed hy a inde 
peoph . Thusweha\(‘ Alhelwnlf, liu’ nol-lc wolf; 
ihdntwuir, the illiislnoiis woll; IJiindhei'I, the 
ilhistiions hound ; Failwuli, the woll ol the pro- 
xinee, Siywidl, the wolf ol victory. Tliere are, 
however, ollii'm wlmdi iiiipK more ri'yaid tor the 
peaceful and civic virtues ;-- -l'!duar, a k(‘(“p(“r of his 
o.illi; Fyhert, advis( d imtoe<|Uity; Ikirmilph, the 
hel]) 01 defenee of honour; Oswino, beloved ol 
his liou'-e and family. Some of their lemale names 
are yimile and expressive : —Adeleve, the noble 
wile; AVynfieda, the piaiee ol’ man; Deorwyn, 
dear to man; Deorswylhe, vi'ry dear; AViiine- 
fruh', a winner or yanier of peace.^ Mr. TuriuT 
yives instances, sliowiny that surnames derived 
from the apjicaraiiee of ;m individual, from his 
dwelling-place, ollice, calling, or other rireum- 

• I..ins of Itl.i ill Wilkins's ('<>licili.i. 
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blanei's, were in use among the Anglo-Saxons, 
though they were apparently hy no means com¬ 
mon.* 

A lather, if very }aH)r, was idlowcd to give up 
his sou to slaveiy for seven yiairs, if llie eliiUrs 
eonsmit were givi'ii.l- Even tins restricting pro¬ 
vision hud not alwavs existed, lint was lutrodueed 
lluough the inlc'rvenlion of liic clergy in (ids, 
though It jiTohahlv would not go far towards miti- 
gatnig tlie evil. W e have seen, ni a preceding 
cliapler, that in some ])arls of the country the 
custom of p(‘asants selling their children tor 
slaves was common do^sn nearly to the Nor¬ 
man {haujui'st. A child of ten years old could 
gi\e evidence. Liitil a daughter was (ifti-eii \ears 
old, her father could marry lier to whomsoever he 
plea-ed ; laiL after this age he no longer possessed 
Mieh ])o\vi“r. A hoy of li!U‘(‘n might enter upon 
the monastic hie, it he were h> disjiosed ; and a 
girl at a somewhat later peiiod. Many of the 
youth weie n'ciuved in the monasteries, wlu're liny 
obtaimal the means of instruction. 'The canons of 
Fdgai (iireeleil tin* clergy to “ teach youth with 
care, and to draw' them to some cral’l.” Seho')l- 
hoys ajipear to hjive heen kept in order, and urged 
to llieir tasks hv th(‘ dread of personal chaslisi'- 
inent, tis in modern days. The youth of superior 
rank, alter they had passed through their limited 
Course of instriietiou, weie initiated and rciulerid 
proiieiiiits m tlw manly sports ol the liiiu's. 11 w as 
only at a later peuod, however, (hat it heeaiiK; 
cuslomarv tor the ehildri'ii of tlie higher elassi's to 
receive any sehoid education. Tlu‘ hiolhers ol 
Allied tlie (treat did not learn to n-ad. 

The respect ])ai«l to women, and llu' inthienee 
which they i‘njovcd, tippear to have been gieater 
among our Aiiglo-Saxuii ancestors than Mime ol’ 
thoguneial chaiaelmislles ot then ^lateol soeielv 
might liave led u.s to expi'ct. Jielore their arrival 
111 this eomiirv the Saxons, in eoinmou wath othei 
(I'ermaii nations, juimslii'd unclnislily in females 
with extrenu' rigour. None regard a enme uf this 
nature with gieatei detestation than women tluan- 
selves; and the seventy of its punishment among 
the Saxons may he. conei'ivi'd W'lum we tiiul that to- 
tiieir hands was treijueiitly committed the fianale 
who had disgraced her sex. A mimher of Iheiti 
]>utsued her from one jihice to another, and no- 
wheri' did she obtain refuge or pity, hut fomid 
fresh persecutors wherever she went. Her l)ody 
was j>H'ree(l with their knives, till, under this cniel 
and vindictive treatment, slie cx])ired. In some 
cases the w'oman was coin])elled to hang herself; 
after; wliich her body was burnt, and her ]mrUier in 
crime was put to death over her ashes.{ This 
savage mode uf ])iolectiiig the honour, and pro¬ 
moting the virtue of women, was quite consistent 
xvith the spirit of a nulc and htirbarous people, who 
wore us yet iiulouched hy the more kindly influ¬ 
ences uf Christianity. It had, Imwevcr, the effect 

• AukIo S.ixoiis. vul. ill. p. n. UickOB’a Pis. lijiisl. 22*25. 

+ Wilk. Cone. 130. 

i Luik'i of lluinlace, ia Mag. Bibl. Patrum, xvi. 55. 
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Cinp. VI.] 

of givinj; iulditioiial eiqiport to a virtitc wliicli is 
the cliK'i' basis of female excellence. Other de- 
slriible qualities bail thus the opportunity of tahiiu!; 
root ; itiid the ac.tpiisitioii, hy wonieii, of a consider- 
ahle deirrce of .soeiid iijllueiic<‘, was the iiatiind 
residl. Another of tlie causes which contributed to 
the elevation of women amonjjst the ancient trdtea 
of tin- (humanic stock is jirohably to be found in 
tlie fortunate circitmstancp of their mental and 
liodily faenlties makiiue their ])roe:reKs towards 
inatnritv at somethuie; like an equal rate. When a 
li■llnde was fitted to become a wife, her skillnhiess 
III household matters, and her general experience 
and knowledge, qavc her an authoritv winch she 
could not have |)oshcsscd if her bodily devehquiient 
had heen more |ir(‘cocious than that of her intellect 
and undi'istandinir. Instead of beinu the slaxcs of’ 
tlicir pleasures, women, even m a barliarons ace, 
excicisi’d a perniaiient uiflnence ovci men, and oc- 
cnpiod the ])osition of tliioi asiociatcs and equals. 

\'erv seldom, if ever, in the ilhiiiiinated iiiann- 
serqils uhieh relate to this period do we find women 
n piescnled as lakme' a pint in the labours of the 
lield, lint even in those which are of the liehtesl kind 
men onlv aie eiiqiloted. In onr aeeoiiiit ol lural 
oeeiqiations it has alreadv been staled that the, 
shepherd who tended his flock also tnilked the 
ewes and made cheese ; ami if this were the eenerid 
|iiaetiee, woimn were mure exehisivtdy oeeiipied 
williin diiois than at the present day, when, owiiic; 
to improved piaeliees in aurii'iiltiire, there are 
many means ol eiiqiloyiiia both tluoii and rhiidren 
111 field woik. Women were therefore placed withiii 
the s|ihere which is most liivonralile to their m- 
lluenee. In the East, the most hheral Mnsiilmaiis, 
who allow a future slate and Intnre I'elieity to 
Women, maintain that they will not he iuliiiitteil 
into the same Paradise as men hnt instead of 
haviiie; to describe a stale of soeictv in w Inch no¬ 
tions so degrading were prevalent, we find women 
among the Anglo-Saxons invested hnlli in llicir 
families, 111 tlie eye ol' law, and liy political cir¬ 
cumstances, wiith their fair shaie of mihieiiee.t 
They do not appear to have, attamed this condition 
hccause they cmhcllished life hy their graces, for 
the remains of Anglo-Saxon literature do not con¬ 
tain any notices which can lead ns to infer that the 
charms of female Bociety were highly prized ; hnt 
their siihstiintial value consisted rntiior in the due 
lu'rformancc of their duties as mothers and ns 
housewives. Women were the possessors of land, 
of slaves, and other priqierty. They made wills 
hoipieathing their possessions. They iipjieared 
before the shire-gemot in disiinics respeeliiig their 
property ; and in a ease flientimicd hy Mr. Turner, 
liiere were present an abbot, a ]iriest, an elheliin;, 
eight men, two abbesses, si.x other ladies, and many 
other good thegns and women. Tlie woman oh- 
tained her snit.J Anotlior case is mentioned iir 

• Chiirdin, i\\ p. 20. 

t H\ llie r.inoiis of Cdgav, wotiii’ii UiTC uot allowt'd to ooiiii' nprir 
*•'<* nlt-ir at iii.isK. Itdousiiul suciu <’as\ to iin tmiit |i») ;i 
t'Dt), iinh*s«i ilH was ti' tlinsR fiigagcd iu the’ oflicc'i 

fumi being tlistuibtMl by ihcii jiiavpiiit*. 

J Turuei’s History, vol. li p. 575*’. Ed. 


^vhich a inan and his wife were associated it) a 
law-suit. Iu flieir uinrriages, their dignity us well 
as iuelmation was consulted; a;id lu the !li>ti)rv of 
Kly a ease is inentioued of a lady refusiuLC (o uuirvy 
a mail lieeause his ])osses''ions wore not huu:e 
eiiouir;]i to oiitille him to sit ui tlie witcuai;omot.* 
Ill the earliest ol tlu' Saxou laws tliat remain, tiiosc 
of, hhholhiTl, female (“haslity is ]trotocted hv ]>e- 
uahie'^, varyiuu aecordiuy: tollie rank .or coudiliou 
ol the injured part\. The or proteeliu^ 

(iu(‘, f-'V a witlow of llu' hiohesl rank was lil'ly 
sIii!linL'’s ; for oiu' ol’ llu' second cla-s, tweiit\ slid- 
liiii'-H: of |]ie third, twche shdlums; and of tlie 
iomlli, si\ .^InlliiiL's. I'T'oii )li(' violalion ol' tli(“ 
(loiiK'slie !lal)|)llu's^ of llic hcjl' was Msiled l)\ a 
jiViipoi'tionafc line. 'l'h(“ line jiaid hv ihc man who 
ioicddy violaled a A'mali'w.ip }n(‘rca‘'C(l if sh(‘ wt-re 
hetrolhed, and was sidl hiyhct if she wane pici'- 
mini at llie Uine. 'I’iie'-c M'anlalioiis underwent 
soni(' ah-'ralion in AlficdV time, iml llic laws oii 
the snhjc' I w<'i<' >lill trained on the same ]>rinei|)le. 
('onciihiiiiiLU* was e\|)n‘s>.h foihiddeii, and also the 
nn'irryiiit^ w ilhiti eerlain druiaa’s of kindled. On 
tlie tallim-V (haith, tlu* ehildirn remained under liie 
mothei’s (aue, suhjeet to some, ])io\jS)uns already 
alluded to. 

l( apja-ars elear, from all this, tkdl wamien wma; 
surrounded with a niimher of ihove ]nivil<\L;es and 
advantaye!^ whieh ocneralK aecoinpnny a hetter 
state ol soeiety tlnm e\ist<'<| in the Anulo-Saxoii 
tim(‘f'. The stime ihimt wdl he iiirilier appiinait 
iroin a notice of some o! a lew’ pailienlars lelativtj 
to their man laye eoutraels and eercmoiiU's. TIk' laws 
of Klludhei 1 and hdiiuunl, the former madi' iu tlie 
si\lh or S(‘venth, th(‘ hitU‘r m tlie tenth eenliiry, sup~ 
y\\ thehesl informaljon ou this subject. kAhclherl’s 
law ju'ovnled, that il’ a w ite who iiad honx' ehildreii 
was left a w idnw, she was to have one (lalf of her 
liusliaiidV ]U()pe]t\'; hut il he died without havitiLj; 
had ehiiilreii )>y her, tli(‘ lu'operlv re\erted to liis 
own kindled, d'he mor^eu-Liiit, winch tlie man 
paid on hi;- in vnaae to tlu“ wile's ndatioiis, wiis 
also to he lelnrned hiws of iMlmund in- 

dieati‘ more lull) wliiit was tlu* eoiirse ■juirsuial. 
Nothing ajipears to have heen taken on trust, and 
everv step was aecomjiamed l)y certain stipulations, 
wliieh, however uniomanlie they may appear, con¬ 
ferred teal and suh-laniia! jnlliienoe on women at 
a peiiod when their claims to retr^ird would not 
have heen so eertainlv aeknowdeil^ed if they liad 
H'sted more esehisively on moral considerations. 
Alfred’s lloethins eoiit.iins a jiassat^e in whieh he 
has emhodieel somi‘ affcetionate feelma;s on tire lovi; 
of a w lie for her liushaixi. We i/ive it, lhoa!.>h it 
is of a hi^luT tone tlian we may snp])ose to ha\e 
generally prevuded. llcsa^s:—“ lavelh not thy 
w'ife also? She is cxecedmgly pnahait and very 
modest. She has excelled all oilier women iii 
juirlty. . . . She lives now for llu'e; thee 

alone. Hence she loves nought else hut thee. She 
has enough of every good iu this present life; hut 

• (bill*, S(Ti|i. ill. 51.1. 
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slu'. has (lespiscd it all for Ihco alone. Slie, has 
shunned it all l)eeause she has mil thee also. 'I'lns 
one lliini; is now wantini; to lier. Thine ahsenee 
niahes her think that all which she |)ossesscs is 
nothini!;. Ilencc for lliy love she is wustiii", and 
full nigh dead with teais and sorrow !” d’lir, pre¬ 
liminaries of a luurriage eoie.oled in ohlainiiig, 
first, the eonseiil of the holy; iievl, of her hieiid.s, 
one of whonj was apjioiuted to ael on her liehalf, 
and who rctjuiied not only the ]iledge^ of Ihe hride- 
grooin expertant, that he would heep liiswife in 
circumstances suitahlelo her eonililioii,hut alsothe 
sureties of his friends, who thus hound themselves 
to see that he duly fidlllled Ins eiigaeenients. liul 
the precautions taken did not terminate heie ; the 
ne.xt suhject for consideration was the means of 
FU]i])orting the. ehildri n who might he Ihe issue of 
the marriage; and Ihe friends of the liildegiooni 
wore here again ealhal upon to heeonie res|iousdile 
for the proposals which he made. The amount of 
the miirgeii-gift, a bridal olleriiig oi joiiitiire (ge¬ 
nerally a piece of land), whiidi was given the dav 
after the marriage; and of the properly to he 
settled u]ion the wife in ease of the hushaud’s death, 
were ne.xt determined upon; and pledges having 
heen mutually given that in ease ol removal hum 
one jurisdiction to aiiolher no injury should aiise 
to the wife, and, on the other hand, that it sheconi- 
iiiitled any oll’ence, the projier compensation would 
he made, the seal was put to all these negotialiou.s 
hy the ])erfornuuicc of the marriage, d'liis ceie- 
mony was of a lellgious nature, and was attended 
hy a pi lest, who implored a hlessing on Ihe union. 
It was followed by festivities, w hirh olten Coiilinued 
many days. .Mired was idlaeked with the disorder 
w hich iRwer leit him, during the protracted baii- 
ipiets ill honour of Ins mijitials. llaidecanule died 
with the eu|i in liis hand at the maniage festivities 
of a noble Dane 'I'he marriage of (liinihlila, llar- 
(Iccaiiutc’s half-sister, who was niariud to the 
Emperor Henry III., was perfoimed with unusual 
s])lendour. The chroiiliders stall' tliat iievi r had 
there heen so great a disphix in England of gold 
and silver, gems, garnieols of rich workniaiisliip, 
and horses, ^toiigs were compo-ed in honour of 
the. lady, to ]ierpetuate the rceolleetioii other lieautv, 
and were, sung liy Ihe people for a long period 
afterwards. A widow might not marry until twelve 
inonlhs of her widowhood had expired. If she 
neglected this observance, she lost all claim to the 
projierly which she had obtained by her previous 
marriage. 

In addition to the iiiiluence derived hv women 
from the possession of ))ro|)erty which they emilil 
freely dispose of by will, those of the highest rank 
not unfreipiently had some share in the iiianage- 
meul of political all'airs, and sometimes displavcd 
an activity and energy wideli led to imjiortaiit 
events. They were, in early times, freipiently 
instrumental in the conversion of their huijhands to 
Christianity, and tlie mission of Angustiii was 
rendered much more suit 'ssful thnnigli their iii- 
Huciice than it might otherwise have been. The 
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inlhicucc of ladle:; of rank who took the veil and 
hecimic alilicsscs could not have been unimporliuit 
throughout the whole of the Anglo-Sa.xon period. 
There are also iiistiuires in which they took a jiart 
in coiicerns winch dcinauded sterner (pialiUes. 
Elhoihuiga, the queen of loa, pul herself at the 
head of an luiiiy to repress an insurrection wliich 
ha'l taken place in her liushimd’s uhsenee, and a 
liirlu'ss winch she attaekeil was taken and levelled 
with the groniid. AhonI liftv years before, an able 
and spirited woinaii, Seaxhurgha, the w'idow of 
King Ceiiwealtli, had re igned for a short time, in 
coiifonnitv with her deceased husband's iioinma- 
lion, over the jiowerful kingdom of Wessex, in spite 
of the hostility of the iieiglihonring priiiees, w’hieli 
slu; conoleiaeled hy her inudeiiee and activity. 
Notw ithstiiiidmg this instance, however, a I'cmale 
sovereigiilY was idtogellier ahliorreiil to the notions 
and eiisloms of Ihe .Saxons and the other (ieiminiie 
nations. Even Ihe right of being crowned was Icir 
some time taken from tiiewives of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings in eonseipienee of the crimes of Eadburglia, 
the (|ueen of lirililric of Wessex, who poisoned hei 
liusliaiid ; hut they allerwurds recoveied this lioiiour. 
The ipieeii is frequenllv mentioned as silting in tlie 
wileiiagemol; and her position was no doolit alto¬ 
gether onc'ol' great inliueiiee as well as dignity. 
.Suit seems to lone been not nmisuiilly made to bei, 
and liei iiileiesl sougbl, when a favour was soli¬ 
cited from the crown. Tim-, .Mfwm, Abb,it of 
llamsin, in oider to procure the lavoiir ul I’idwaid 
tin; Confessor to his monastery, g.ive the king 
twenty murks of gold ; hut lu; did not neglect at 
Ihe siiiiii; time to piopiliiite his queen, Edilha, to 
whom he ])reseiited live marks. 

Tics of iiolitieal amity were often cemeiileil hy 
marriages; and this would also he the, means of 
euiifeirmg inqiorlaiiee and dislinelion upon the 
highest laiik of females, and of cicvalmg the, 
general standard and lone of manners w 1 th legaid 
to women. I’otir of Atiielstaa’s sisters were married 
to powerful princes; one of whom was Hugo, 
CouiU of Paris, the foimder of the dynasty of 
Chqiet. Hugh urged his suit hy an embassy loaded 
with splendid presents, wliieh appear to have been 
intended jiartly for the l.idy, and ])artly for lior 
brother, W’lio had the disposal of her hand. Among 
tlu;ni were the sword of ConsUuitine the Great, the 
spear ol' Charlemagne, besides horses, perfumes, 
jewels, and relics. Another of Alhelstan’s sisters 
was married to Otho the Great, Emperor of Ger¬ 
many. Various inataiiecs might he ipiolcd of 
marriages ( iitered into hy the Anglo-Sa.xou kings 
for jiolitical olijects, and of the ellect of such con- 
ue.xioiiB ill promoting peace and intercourse between 
dill'erent states. 

Hut it was not only in politics that the influence 
of women of the higher classes was often hene- 
Ticiiilly exerted. Their mental endowments and 
acquisitions were also occasionally entployed with 
Ihe hiqipiest effect in domestic life. It was Os- 
hurgha, the mother of Alfred, it will he remem- 
beretl, wdio first awakened the literary taste of 
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her illustrious sou.* Ethelfrodii, Alfrcil’s chlcst 
(laui^liter, wiis the inheritor of her father’s intellect 
and accomplishments, as well as of his patriotic 
spirit, and even of his martial ardour and talent.t 
Slie is spoken of by the old chroniclers as the 
wisest lady in England. Tlic character of Athol- 
stan was formed hy Kthellleda; and her judicious 
superintendence of his education rendered this 
monarch only inferior to Alfred the (treat. Edilha, 
tlie iiucen of Edward the (Jonfessor, we have also 
seen, graced her high rank hy high mental culti¬ 
vation f 

The coiicliisions to which we may fairly eome 
from a coiisidei ution of the facts which have heeii 
hroiiLdit forward in relation to the condition and 
iiilluence of women, arc, upon the whole, highly 
favourahlc both to them and to the general state of 
soeietv in the Anglo-Saxon period. W'oiiien then 
oeeiijiied a ]ioMtioii wliieh has enaliled them ever 
since to move forward witli eveiy social nn|)rove- 
iiient; and their |)rcseiit condition is not the result 
of any sudden levohition in jnihhc fcLling, hut the 

* Sec |.. ir.r, 1 See us. 
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consequence of ii gradual advaucement which has 
operated with ticarly equal elfect upon the various 
liarts of society. 

There has never yet existed a people without 
their peculiar sports and |iastimcs. The popular 
diversiuiis of a uatimi are a part of its civilization, 
and they cluuige witli the various phases of Us 
social coiiditLon. I’or CMimple, hiiiiling iiiid fishing, 
wdiich, in one singe of a jieople’s ^irogress, aie 
pursued as a mciuis of suhsisteiii e, htcome in a 
suhseqiicnt ]>eriod a priucqial soiiiec of recreation 
and amusement. It is related hy Asser in his 
life of Alfu'd, that the young iiohles, after having 
received some inslructioii at school in the laitin 
tiingue, applied themselves to the “ arts adiqited to 
raanly»strcnglh, such as hunting.” Many of the 
Anglo-Saxon kings were great lovers of the chase. 
One of them, the first Harold, received the sur¬ 
name ol “ Ilaiefoot,” from the tleetiiess withwdiieh 
lie ]mrsue(l the game on foot. The huntsman, 
however, was iisuallv moimled. Eoais and wild 
deer were the prmei|ial ohjeets of pursuit, and 
hotinils were trained for the purpose of hunting 
them down. Hares, and sometimes goals, were 
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also himti'd. Nets were frequently used, into 
which the hunter endeavoured to drive these ani¬ 
mals. The ehasc was enlivened with the sounds 
1)1 the horn. The laws respecting game were mild 
and llhend compared with those wliieli were after¬ 
wards euaeled hy the Normuii princes. When the 


king went to hunt in any place no one was allowed 
to interfere with liis jiasliiiie; hut at other times 
every man iiiighl pursue the animals wliieh were 
found iqioii his own laud.’ Tnlil the reigii ol 
Canute It was cusloiiiary to hunt on Sundays. 

• Will.llis l.ei; S.ix. nil. 
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Hawking always ranked next in ronsideration to 
liunting, and in latter times became a sport of 
still higher distinction. Allred wrote a hook on the 


manaseinent of hawks; and, according to Asscr, 
his hiograjiher, he instructed his falconers, hawkers, 
and hoimd-traiucrs. We read of an archbishop of 
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Mons, a native of iMigland, sending a hawk iiiid 
two falrons to Klhelhert, king of Kent, iil the 
eoinmeneeiiKMil of the siwenth ei'iitnu. d'iu' 
buds bred in Englanil were not lield m much 
(•steeni ; and a King of the Mercians reipiests the 
same archbishop to send hnn t\\o I'aleons tlial had 
hern trained to attack cranes, not lieitig aide to 
jiroeme such as weie siiHieieutly skilful and 
eoiiriigeons at home. Such jneseiits, between jiei- 
sonsof conse(|nenee, were IVeipiently made. Ilaw k- 
ing, at a later period, heeanir so eonimon that 
regulations were made for the purpose of restrain¬ 
ing some of the abuses to which it gave rise, d’he 
monks were I'orhidden to keep hawks and laleoiis ; 


and, in 821, p.ersons carrying hawks weie piohi- 
hiled hv a king of the Mercians from trespassing 
upon the lands belonging to the monks ol Ahing- 
don. Hotli hawks and hoiniils wiae heipientlv 
heipieathed hvwill. d'he taleoiier setans to have 
taken ills birds in harvest, and alter tiaiiimg them 
for use, kc'jit them iiiilil the spiiiig, when lie let 
them lly to tW woods; and again, in harv(‘'l, jiio- 
vided himself with otheis. 11\ some, howeier, 
they weie kept thnmgh the wholi' vear. lliids of 
various kinds were also taken in snares, tiaps, and 
with hird-ltme, and wild-dneks by ileeo\s. 't he 
how ami arrow, ami also the sling, were used liir 
the destruelion both of biids and beasts. In the 



fiolton MS. of the jiaraphrasc'of Caedmon there 
is a representation ot Esan going to seek venison, 
and ol Tslimacl in the desert. Hoth are provided 
with a how and arrows, and Esau is accompanied 
by a dog. The how is orimnicnted so as to resem¬ 
ble a serpent, the head being carved at one end, 
anil the tail at the other. The string is not fixed 
at the extremity of the how, hut within a short 
distance of it. The birds wiiicli Islimaed has killed 
are slung by the neck on his belt. 

We have no account of any horse-racing among 


the Anglo-Saxons ; hut Bede, in one passage, 
speaks of a paity of vomignleii trying the speed of 
their horses on an open prt'ce of ground to wliicli 
they hajipened to come. 

The, ni-door sports were various, and suitable to 
ditferent ranks. The games of chess and back¬ 
gammon were hoth kno,wti, or at least games very 
similar to them. Canute is mentiohed on one 
occasion as being found engaged in ti game of 
tessera; or scacci. Backgammon is said to have 
been invented in the tenth century, and some ety- 
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luolo^ists have assigiiPil tlic iiaiiu! a Saxon or a of Clovcshoe, amoiit; those who jiractiscd tlie 
Welsh derivation. In llie canons of ICdgar games sportive arts, arc classed jioets, harpers, nnisioians, 
ot chance arc lorbiddon to tin; clergy. and buffoons. The first-mentioned class of glee- 

'I'iie gleemen were the most im])ortant eliaraclers men were in fact mimic.s, dancers, tumblers, and 
in the Anglo-Saxon festivals. Some of tlicni Jierformers of slight of hand tricks ; and the rudi- 
scein to have performed tricks, gamliols, and feats iiieiits of the drama are to be traced in some of 
of all kinds, while others were harpers or bards, the |ierformaiices with which they anuised the 
and hallad-siiigcis. In the edicts ol' the Council jijople. .Some of their dances apjiear to have 



;J>AN('i . 'J'lit: i.) re ami P<m!)li‘ i'luU‘ .iii‘ (if llic (ia-vsic fuim ajul turns, (d)ttoii M>.. Clcdp itra, (‘ H. 

dell 111! idl'd gieat exeilioii and skill. One of tliese over the popular mind : some of them have scarcely 

was a soil of wai'-dimre hy two men in iiiartial yet been ])iil to lliglit. ') he Christlanized Saxons 

dicsse.s. 'riiey were armed with a sword and aeeordiiiglv retained uiiiin|iiiired that belief in 

shield, and went tliroiigh a mock comliat to the witches, charnis, and progiiostics, wInch had formed 

sound of music,—the iiiusieiaiis, a man playing on the gicali i p.iit ot ihcii foiiiii'r religion. 'J’lic 

a hoi'll, and a fciiiule, daiieing round the two com- mule or Inoalc dealer with the |iowei's of dai'kiiess 

halaiils. was all hut iiiiiieisalh supposed to have the power 

All illiimin.'ited M.S. which is iiileiided to evliibil of iiillietiiig sickness, of melting to lo\e or hiitied, 
lleiodias dancing liefoie lleiod, lepiescols lier as eoiilrolling llie eleiiieiits, or i ciidei ilig the fields 

Iniiihliiig ; and It may Iheieloie he eoiielnded that feilile. I'Aetv day in the veal'was distiiigiiislicd 

tlieir daiieiog consisted to some extent of this kind hy its aplitode or iiiilitiiess (or one or other of the 

ol pmliire-iiiakiiig'. Uut exercises of stieiigtii and eoiiceriis of life. From the oeeuireiiee of some 

agility vveie prarlised hv others as well as hy these trivial eiieiiinslance at a certain time, uiiliivourable 

|iio(('ssioiial jierforiiiers. St. Ciitliliert is leeorded oiiieiis weie drawn ; while some othei eipially 

by I’li'de to have e.xeelled in I'liiining, wrestling, iialuial and niiiiiiportiiiil iiieidcnt was regarded as 

nod other athletic exercises. Another of the (cats llie liarbiiiger of every hlcssiiig. T'hc diiiiiiiulion 

ol the gloerncii consisted ill throwing np three balls in the anioniit of iiidiviilnal iinppiiiess among a 

and three knives alternately into the air, and eateh- people liable everv hour of llie day to he tilled with 

iiig them ill their fall. This perfoiniiiiiee Is repre- the appreheiisloiis of ipiproaclimg calamity must 

.seiited ill one of the drawings given in the preeed- have heeii iiiealeiilahk'. Dreaiiis, in like manner, 

iog ehapter. Animals also were taught to daiieo operated u|)on the Aiiglo-.Saxon mind with more 

and put themselves into various attitudes for the than the force of actual events. The law, however, 

pojinlar amusement. Bear-baiting, and doubtless endeavoured to repress certain of the forms of the 

many oilier unrefined anuisements, airorded plea- national su]ierstltion, which evinced In a more pal- 

sure during an age in whicli education included pahle nuumer the imperfect conversion of llie 

very litfle to exercise the •intellect. pco]ilc to Christianity. The following is one of the 

We may here notice some of the popular sniier- earlier laws which wore passed with this object:— 

stitions of the Anglo-Saxons, the remains of their “ Wc teach that every priest shall extinguish all 

old paganism which Cliristianity had not succeeded heathendom, and forbid wilwcortlnniga (foinitaiii 

ill uprooting. 'J'he change from one system to the worship), and licwigluiiga (iiieantalioiis of the 

other would for a great length of time he imiicr- dead), and hwatu (omens), and galdra (magic), 

feet, and, until the work was conijilctcd, we may and man worship, and the ahominations Ihiit men 

conceive that the old superstitions would still cun- exercise in various sorts of witchcraft, anil in fritli- 

tiiiuc to exercise an almost uudimiiiishcd influence splottum, and with elms and other trees, and with 
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Btoiiep, mid with many (ilhor jilinntonis.” * Even 
so late as in the time of (hiimtc the practices here 
prohibiteil were still rife, for in one of his laws the 
people arc ordered not to worship the sun or the 
moon, lire or tliKids, wells or stones, or any sort of 
tree; not to love witchcraft, or frame death-s])ells, 
either hy lot or liy touch; nor to effect anything hy 
])hatitoms.f , 

We shtdl elose our sketch of the domestic and 
social usages of oiir Anglo-Saxon ancestors with a 
notice of their mode of disposing of the dead and 
their funeral ceremonies. The Imrning of the dead, 
us practised hy the Britons, after the Roman exam- 
lilc, had at one, time also been prevalent aiuongsl the 
ancient Germans. TheGeinians were accustomed to 
divide their history into two periods; the first, in 
wliich the liodics of the dead were luinit, termed 
tlie age of hiirning; the second, termed the age of 
hillocks, ill which the dead were buried, and a 
cairn or mound of earth raised over tlicir remains.J 
But the Germans, in the time of the Anglo-Saxons, 
Imriiod tlie bodies of eriiniiials; and it may there¬ 
fore he presumed that tins was not their usual 
mode of disjiosiiig of their dead. There is ahuiid- 
aiiee of proof that iii Bnglaiid the eiisloin of iiiter- 
meiil had then become general. Tiie hod\ of Edward 
the Martyr, indeed, wlio was murdered in 978, 
was hiinit hy his friends, and tlie a.shes were depo¬ 
sited at Wareliam ; lint this is (lie onlv instanee we 
meet w ith of a body being lairnl among the Anglo- 
Saxons. Tiie interment of a corpse in a pit or 
grave succeeded to the eiistom of eoveiiiig it only 
with a mound or a heap of stones. The use of 

• Wills. Anffl't-S.'ix fi.'l. (]ii(iti<l hy 'Mi.Tiinu'i iii Hisl. of 

III** AiirIo s.ixoii'.. viil 111 |i l.-ffi I'lili ftlii. 

+ WillsU)'-., |i l.j^, in 'I'iniit'i, nu 
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coffins avouM not perhaps at firs) ho ii^onoral, })ut it 
snh 8 C<[uently hccuino so. For ])crsons iif distinc¬ 
tion or wealth they were of stone, and for others of 
wood. The enrpse was pomctinios covered with a 
slieet of lead, and was then ])laccd in a wooden 
Collin. Jjinen slmmda were used, and llie clergy 
were hnried in tlie habits of their office. The 
hnrial-]dares at first were not in tlie midst of the 
jiopulalion; hnt Arohhisliop Cnlhliert, about tlie 
middle nt' the eighth century, oblained permission 
to bury the dead Avithiu cities. The eluirehes in 
eunseipiciice at leniith became croAvded Avith ^n^aves, 
so that in the course of time it Avas found necessary 
{() restrain the ]traeti(“c ; and none Avere allowed to 
he hurii'd in the ehurehea hut ccrlesia^ties and 
])er80iis whose lives had lieeinlistini^nished hv ]nely 
and u’ood A\orks. ^fhe body was oj'teii conveyed a 
eonsiderahle distance for Imrlal. Wilfiid, Areh- 
hisho]) of York, died at Oundle, in Nortiiumpton- 
shire, in 708 , and was buried at Itijion. I'he 
manner in AAhieh the funeral Avas conducted is thus 
deserihed hy the hishup’s hiouTapher, Faldins :— 
Ujion a eoitain day many ahhuis and elerL::y met 
those who ctinducLecl the cor]ise of tlie holy bishop 
in a hearse, and earnestly l)e”e:ed tlial thev might 
he allowed to Avasli the sacred body, and dress it 
honouriddv, according to its dignity ; and they oli- 
taincd ])eimiss]on. 'J'hen one o)'tin* ahbols, named 
Bacnia, sjneailmg his surjdi<'e on the ground, the 
hri'lhren de])osited ihe holy body upon il, washed 
it with their own liaiids, dressed it in llie ])omiiieal 
haluts, and then taking it up, earned il toAvards 
tlie appointed place, singing pHulins and hymns in 
the fear of (lod. Having ad\aneed a little, they 
again (h’posili'd the corpse, pitched a bmt over il, 
bathed the sacred body in })ure AAater, dressed it in 
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lobes of fine linen, pbiced it in llio. bourse, and 
]iroceeded, siu^in^ psalms, towards the immastery 
of Kipon. When they apjiroached that monastery 
ibe wln)le family of it came out to meet them, 
hcarini; tlic boly relics. Of all this numerous eom- 
])any tlieic was liardly one who abstained from 
tears; and all raising their voices, and joining in 
liynms and songs, they conducti'd the body into tbe 
ehuich which tlie holy bishop inul Imill and dedi¬ 
cated to St. Peter, and theie deposited it in tla; 
most solemn and honourable manner.’’ These 
bononrs, it will be recollected, were paid to a per- 
^on!iii(! of imjiortance and of great sanctity. Jt is 
mentionedthat a nolilcman liaving dual during 
bis attendance at tlic King’s fhister Court, tbe king 
<lire(“Le(l lliaL tbe body sbonld Ix' attendixl to the 
])luce vvluav it was to lie deposited l)y several bishops, 
lails, and other noblemen. 

'I'be enstoni of ringing the ])a*sing-bell when a 
jiersi'n’s death orcnni'd ongnialed m the Angbi- 
Sa\on penod. The. intention was, that tliose within 
ri'aeh of the sound might ])u( up a praycu* for tlic 
deail. Ilede lelates that at the death of tlie Alibess 
of Si. Hilda, one of the sisters of a distant monas- 
terv thonglit s1h‘ heard the well-known sound of 
that hell which called iIh iu to prayers when any 
of lliem had drpaited tins life ; and tlu^ kipierior of 
the I'lonasteiv was no sooner informed of this tlian 
she laiseil all the sislius, and called them into the 
eluueh to pray fervently and sing a reipiiem for 


the deceased abbess.* A payment called tbe “ sonl- 
seeat” was made to tbe clergy on a p(‘r^on'’s death. 
The anxiety of persons to procure the prayers of the 
clergy for the good of their souls was oiu' of the 
most prodiK'tive sources of eccb^siastical wealth. 
One oi the ohjeets of tlic asstieiations among arti¬ 
sans, called gilds, was to [uovide for the lionoiirahle 
inl^*rm(“nt nt a member aei'oi ding to bis last wishes. 
A fine,]>aid in lioney, was milleled upon any brother 
for non attendance at the funeral ; and thi' gild was 
to ]>rovide half of the ]u'ovi>U)ns for the. funcial 
enlerlaimnent, at which all wlio were ])re>eul, gav(‘, 
twojience for alms. If a member died, or fell sick, 
(Hit of liis own district, llu‘u'st weie to fetch him 
l)aek, according to Ids wisii, muha the same piandlv. 
The period winch elujised betwi'cn llu' death of a 
]Huson and the mti'nneiit of Ins reinains was U''niillv 
short, except where it was neeessaiv to convey them 
to some distant l)urra!-])laee. hodv olMdwaid 

the (a)nfessor was interred tlu' day atler Ins death. 
The lu'ud and slmuldeis of the corpse remained 
uncovered until the time of l)uria!. ll would a])-* 
])ear fiom tbe delineations m some ol their MSS., 
that tbe bodies of tbe (h-adweii' sometmu's eon- 
\e\ed h* tbe grave on a hier, and that noeollin was 
Used. One person taking liold at the head, and 
another at tlie feel, depoMp'd the deetaised In the 
gravag the priest llirow me' iiieeiweovei il. Ii{‘side.s 
the shroud, the body was envc itiped in ii coloured 
garment. 
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CHAPTER VII. 

HISTORY OF THE CCINDITION OF THE PEOPLE. 

HIIING tlie period the teiitli century. In South Britnin, finally, the 
of which we are now Welsli nconpiod, and retained at least the nominal 
about to close the snr- sovereignty of, the w hole w estern side of the island ; 
vcy, the population and, even if we include Cumbria in the northern 
of the British Islands Strathclyde, not fewer than three separate kingdoms 
was more diversified that were not Saxon survived there throughout the 
in respect (d'lineage, Saxon jieriod. Nor was the rest of South Britain 
language, and laws, —that part of the island which w as projierly ealh d 
— the three great Eiighuid—all in tlie occupation of one race of 
constituents of na- people. The .Saxons themselves were ilivided into 
tionality, than at luiy at least three several great tribes; some of tiam 
other tune either were Saxons proper, some were Angles, some weie 
before or since,. In Ireland, even if we BiH'pose .lutes ; and they ajuiear to have c.mie from difli reul 
the Soots and other eiirlier fiothic colonists, parts of the continent—some from a iioint so far 
or conipierors, to have been already completely north ns the present duchy of Slc'swig m Denmaib, 
melted down rnto the mass of the native Celtic otheis from a ipiartcr so much farther to the sontli 
population, we hare still two perfc.etlv distinct rai-es as the modern Friesland in Holland, and the eoun- 
dividing the land between them, and eontending try of the imeient Belgag winch e.xtcnded li the 
for its sovcrcigntv,—namely, the old Irish, and Seine. Tlii? nii.xed ])opnlation contiiined dow n to 

their recent inviulors, the Northmen or Danes, the ninth eenlury to he di lrdmted into seteii or 

The latter had established themselves, by the eight distinct states or kiiigdom.«, all, e\re|ilwlien 
middle of the ninth eentiin, along the whole line any of them happened to be lediiced for a time to 
of the cast coast, from Belfast to dork, and ocen- snbjeetion by lorce, siihslaiitially mde|)eiideiit .d' 

jiied Dublin and nearlv all ihe other towns of tuiy each other. But the ilitfereiit tribes of the Anglo- 

inipoTlancc tiirinighout the island; the proper Irish Saxons only possessed a part even ol England 
were driven heyoiul what might lie ealliyl the pale proper. Here also, as in Ireland and in Seollaiid, 
as eomplclely as they were some centuries afler- there was settled, in full occupation and [lossession 
wards by their Anglo-Norman invaders. In Scot- of a large portion of the country, a population of 
land idso a large Danish or Norwegian population Danes or Northmen, who had maile good their 
was settled not oiilv in the Shetland, Orkney, and footing by their swords, and had wrested the soil 
Western Iblands, iiut aho in the nortliern iiart of from the Saxons exactly in the same manner as the 
the mainland; these foreigners had maintained a Saxons had bcfoic wrested it from the Britons, 
long and fierce struggle with the Scottish ruler fur These Danes at leit^h actually acquired the sove- 
his crown; and even after their failnre in that rcignty of England, and retained it fur a Cnnsi- 
ohjcct (for the Danes never succeeded in Scotland dcrahletime; nor after the. Saxon line of kings 
in acquiring the supreme dominion of the country, was restored did the kingdom itself cease to he 
as they did for a season both in England and in still to a full half of its extent in the hands of the 
Ireland), it may he doubted if the allegiance of the • Danes. 

Danish chieftains of Sutherland and Ross to the In the latter years of the Anglo-Saxon period 
Celtic monarch was for a considerable period so England appears to have been divided into thirty- 
much as nominal. The Scottish Celts themselves, two shires, of which nine constituted what was 
though tlicy had obtained the sovereignty of the called West-Seaxnalayc or ScxeniiUuja (ihc pro¬ 
country, and it came eventually to be, called by their viuce, or, as the word perhaps properly signifies, 
name, were intruders upon an older population of the law of the West Saxons) ; eight, Myrccnhuie 
a difl'erent race. The Piets, the representatives of or Mcrclicnclaya (the "district over wliieh tlie 
tlie ancient Caledonians, who had held the whole Mercian law prevailed) ; and the remaining fifteen, 
of North Britain uji to the beginning of the sixth Danetngn or Denelaya (the Danish territorv). 
century, subsisted as an independent state till the 'The nine West Saxon shires were—Kent, Surrey, 
middle of the ninth; and, although from that date Sussex, Berks, Hants, Wilts, Somerset, Dorset, 
united under one sceptre with the Scots, continued and Devon ; the eight Mercian—Cliester, Shrop- 
to be recognised as a distinct people for a long time shire, Hereford, Stafford, Worcester, Gloucester, 
after. A Welsh kingdom maintained its existence Warwick, and Oxford; and the fifteen Danish— 
in the south-west of Scotland till the latter part of Norfolk, Suflfolk, Essex, Cambridge, Hertford, 
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Midillcscx, Huntingdon, Bedford, Leicester, Nortli- 
amiitoii (including Rutland), Buckingham, Lin¬ 
coln, Nottingham, Derby, and "York (which in 
those times appears In have coinprchcnded Durham 
and Lancashire, and idso ])erha])s the whole or part 
of W(tstinorclaud). Northumberland and Cum- 
la'i'liind seem as yet to have been usually considered 
as l iitlicr belonging to Scotland than to England; 
nor was either Cornw'all or Wales (in which Mon¬ 
month was nicluiled) reckoned as part tif England 
proper.* Although, therefore, the whole country 
Wits subject to one sovereign, it may be considered 
as having Iteen composed of three territories, which 
^^(■re jirohably nearly as distinct from each other 
as if they had been three separate stales, both in 
regard to the races by which they were chiptly 
inhabited, and the laws and customs by which they 
were governed. The soiilliern counties only com¬ 
posed the original dominion of the slate whieh 
had anjuited the general sovereignty; the district 
e-yteiidiiig from the heart of the country to the 
borders of Wales was still regarded, in eveiv- 
tlmig e.\cept its subjection to the aiithorilv of the 
eoiniiion sovereign, us the distinel state of Mereia, of 
winch kingdom it had anciently formed a ]iart; 
and what might jiroperly he eallcd a foreign people 
held possession of all the cast and north, a space 
cerlaiiily not less than that oceu|)ied by the English 
in the south and west, Tlie disliiictioii of the 
IVesI Saxon, the Mercian, and the Danish laws, 
as severally prevalent in these tliiee territories, 
ap])eais to have subsisted fur a considerable ]ieriod 
aller the Noriliaii (‘oiii|iies( ; hut ill what it coil- 
si-led is very imperhctly known. 'J’he, arcoiiiil 
usually given is, that what is calle.il the eommoii 
law of England was originally coiiijiosed of a selec- 
liun (iom all these difieient codes, iiiiil received its 
iiiuiie of the comiiion law from that eiveumstaiice. 
But it may he reasouulilv douhtcji if this was 
veiilly the origin of tlie, name;'lhe common law 
would rather seem never to have existed in the 
sha]ie of any regularly conijiiled or promulgated 
collection of eiiactniciits, but to have been always 
a hotly of unw ritten rules and usages, which were 
lesigiialed common, as being believed to have 
lieeii ohserveil throughout the whole course of the 
national history. It is jirohable enongli, however, 
lliat the efforts of the later Anglo-Saxon kings may 
have been directed to the removal, us far as pos¬ 
sible, of such diversities of legal usage as distin¬ 
guished one part of the kingdom from another,— 
an object which the natural teudciiey of events 
Would itself assist in promoting. The chief jinrt 
of this task of assimilating the laws of the IVcst 
Saxons, Mercians, and Danes, is generally ascribed 
to Edward the Confessor; hut it was begun, ac¬ 
cording to some authorities, nearly a century before 
his time, by Edgar. Still the work does not seem, 
to have evi»r been completed during the Saxon 
period. The West Saxons, the Mercians, and the 
Danes, all along appear to have had their distinct 

* Rc« Brit. ccxsvIL, liiAckstono’e Coin. Introd. $ 3., 
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laws, though they had all, as Spclman has observed, 
“an uniformity in substance, differing ratlier in 
their mulcts than in their canon ; that is to say, in 
the (piantity of fines and amerciaments, lliaii in 
the course and frame of justice.” . . . “ In those 
districts,” says Sir I’rimcis Palgrave, “ whicfi 
were contpicred and colonized by the Danes, the 
settlement of the invaders was probably accom¬ 
panied by a partial iiitroducliou of their peculiar 
usages. It must he recollected that these strangers 
made the country entirely tlieir own. llalfdune 
divided Nurtlminhria aumugst his followers, who 
tilled and sowed the laud which they had won. 
The portion of aneieiit Mcicia constituting the 
comnionweulth of the five liuiglis, Lancaster, Lin¬ 
coln, Noltiiigliam, Stamford, and Derby, became a 
Danish state in the fullowing year; and the division 
of East .'Viiglia amongst the aiiiiy of (luthnin coni- 
ilcted the eohmization of Daiiclage. Within the. 
iiiiits of these acipiisitioiis, and which, so far as 
East Anglia and its dependencies extended, were 
settled and confirmed by the treaty hctwecii Alfied 
and Outhriiii, the conquest of the Anglo-Saxons by 
the Danes appears to have been as complete as 
Ibiil xvliic'li was effected at a subsequent jiermd by 
Williiim of Normandy.” “ Yet,” be concludes, 
“ tlic iiiHiience of the more civilized community 
was not mifclt, and the laws which Edgar recom¬ 
mended to tlie Danes, perhaps without immediate 
effect, were adopted after Ins decease, when both 
Danes and Angles, in the midland and eastern 
])arts of the island, w ere gradually miitiiig into one 
jK'ojde. Beyond tlie Trent the jiroees.s was more 
tardv; and it was not until the close of the reign 
of the (Jonfessor that tlio laws of Cariiile were 
promulgated by tlie Cimfessor in the earldom of 
Nortliunihria. d'lio chief peeiiliarities of the 
Daiiclage are to he sought rather in forms of policy 
and administration than in the doctrines of tlic law 
itself.”* 

Of the old states of the lieplarehy, the West 
Saxon province coiiipreheiidcd the kingdoms of 
Wessex, Sussex, and Kenti the pioviiice of Mer¬ 
cia consisted of part of the former kingdom of the 
same name; and the reniiunder of the kingdom of 
Meicia, with the whole of those of Essex, East 
Anglia, and Nortliumbcrlaiid, constituted the Da¬ 
nish province. According to the account in Bede 
and the Saxon Chronicle of the races by which 
these several kingdoms were founded, and the ter¬ 
ritories composing them originally occupied, f the 
subjects of the YVAist Saxon law would he partly 
Saxons, and partly Jutes; those of the Mercian 
law. Angles; and those of the Danish law, in so 
far as they were not Danes, partly Anglos, ami 
partly Saxons. 

'The Britons, as we have seen in the jircceding 
book, although they had strongholds in the woods, 
had no towns properly so called. These were first 
founded by the Romans. Gildas, writing in the 
sixth century, says, that there were then twenty- 
eight cities in Britain. Lists of these twenty- 
• EngUah Com. y. 51. f Sue ante, j>. 293. 
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cities iiiidcr lliciv Rritish names are i;ivon in 
the llislorv licaring tlie inane of llic Nennius of 
the ninth eentiirv, and in their British iind in 
some instances also in tlieir inodein names, ])y 
Henry of llnntnigdon, who, although he livcil in 
the twi'lfth eenUirs, evidently comiuled many pails 
of his woih from records or docuincnls of a much 
eaiher peiiod. In regard to ahont tAienty o( the 
names, the two lists may he considered to corre- 
sjiond, althoiigh holh ate ohviously nmch eor- 
rnjited; the remaining places seem not to he the 
same in the one as m the other. Tlie lists, how¬ 
ever, defective and in jiart nninlelHglhle as they 
are, are still highly (•urioiis, as furnishing the 
oldest notice we have of the lojiography of Britain 
after the time of the Komiins, and tlie earliest that 
can he regarded as a)ipeitaining to the Saxon 
period, d’he towns which aie loitiid in liotli lists 
appear to he the follow iiig:—Vendam,or the aneient 
St. Alhan’s (called Gair-Miniicip hy Neniiins, 
Kair-.Meieipit hy 1 Imitingdon); (larlisle, Alei- 
vod 111 Monigonieryshire, Colchester, Yoik, Caiii- 
liridge, or rather (Iraiiteliester in the lu igdihoiir- 
hood oftiial place; London, Caiiterhni \, Worcester, 
I’orehesler, Warwick, Caer-Seiont near Carnaiyoii, 
Ciieiieoii, la'ieesler, Drailoii in Shropsliiie, Wiox- 
eter, Ijineohi; and tliiee niikiiown towns, ofwhieh 
the Biitish iiaiiies are, in Neiinms, Cair-(’aiatime, 
Cair-Maiielignid, and ('.aii-(lnoithigirn ; in lliiii- 
tingdon, Kaii-Cnserat, Kair-Megiiaid, and Kair- 
fhiortigi'i'ii. 'I'he last would seem to mean the 
City ol N'orligern. d'h(‘ following arc enumerated 
hy Nennius, and not In llunliiigdon : ('aur-(iiiii- 
tuig, sujiposed to he W'lnwik, in Ijaneaslnre ; Ciiir- 
Ciisleiiit, lilei.illy Coiistantiiie's town, I'aolialily 
Constaiitoii, near Falmoiitli ; Caii-Daim, Don¬ 
caster; Cair-ij('gioii, Chestei ; Can-diienl, eitlier 
AV inchest or, or ('aei -went in Aliiiiniouthshii e ; Cair- 
Biithon, siip]iosed to he Dunharton ; Cair-l’ensa- 
velcoit, I'eveiisey; and Cair-Celcniion, Caiiialet in 
Soiii'Tset. 'I'lioseiii llniitiiiedon and not in Nennius 
are, Kair-Cloii, Gloucester ; Kair-Cei, Chichester; 
Kiiir-Bristou, Bristol; Kair-Ceii, Ciience-tcr; 
Kaii-Dimri, Dorchester; Kair-Dorm, iieai Walms- 
foid, on the Nell; Kinr-Aleidin, Caeiniarlhen ; 
and Kaii-Lieelid, the modern name or site of 
which IS not known. Thise, howeyer, ware eer- 
tainly not all the towns lelt in Britain hy the 
Romans. One uiiiaikahle omission is Bath; hut 
we are inclined to snspict that Cair-Badon, the 
ancient name of tins city, should he siihstitiited in 
the list of Neniniis for Caii, Brithon, taken to 
mean Dunharton, which never was a Roman town. 
In another li.-t given hy .Mired of Beverley, a 
writer eonten.poiaiy with llniitingdon, iillhongh it 
contains only twimly names in all, we Iind hoth 
Caei-Badon, and Caer-l’aladonr, snpjioscd to he, 
Shafteslmry. 

Alllioiigh, however, some of the names, in all 
the lists as we now have them, may he wrong, or 
may he inisnndcrstood, we may prohahly rely upon 
the correctness of the general statementof Gildas— 
that, in his time, the number of cities, hy which 
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he may he suiiposcd to mean walled towns, in tlie 
island, or rather in that portion of it which had 
formed the Roman province, was twenty-eight. 
There were also, he says, sonic strongly lortilied 
castles. This was, then, the iiniimni, or at least 
tile measure of what may he called, with somewhat 
more than mere etvmologieid propriety, the. riii/i- 
zaliiiii of the eoniitry at the time wlien the Saxons 
entered upon the possession of )l; fir, not only is 
It tine, that without towns theie, eiin he little or no 
eivilizatioii in any eoniitry, hnl the ipiantity of 
civilization in aeotmlry may he generally taken as 
heiiig nearly in proportion to the iinniher oflowiis 
ill it. 'I'liese are, at least, the fiiinlains where the 
light of knowledge is eolleeted mid preserved, and 
from which it is ddliiscd over the jiopniation. 
Miinv of the Rnniaii towns iipjiear to have heeii 
deseiled or laid in ruins ni the eoiirse of the loiie, 
fierce, and desolating waifire that ]ireeeded the 
estahlishineiil ofllie several states of the lieptarehv; 
no contest so ohstinatc and protracted had to he 
fiiiglit hv the hiirhariaii iiivaders in taking |ios- 
sessiun of aiiv other part of the Roman empiie. 
The Saxons, when they lirsl issneil from the seas 
and woods of the north of Europe for the eoiiqnesl 
of Britain, ’iroliahlv held the ]ieiiee anil jiroteelion 
of walled towns and eongu’gated hnildiiigs in eoii- 
tenijit ; anil in this feel.iig they ninv have reck¬ 
lessly destroyed, or taken no pains to pieserve, 
those of the British cities that fell into their hiinils, 
so long as they weie actually engaged in eonU'iid- 
iiig,s\void in hand, fii thi' possession of the {'oiiii- 
try. But us tliev gradually eil'eeted aseltloment in 
It, and heeanie traiisforimd I’lom invaders into 
colonists, and from mere soldiers iino oeen|iaiils 
and eullivalors ol the soil, the iiistiiiel of tlioir new 
|iosiliun and eirennistaiiees turned them to now 
views and another mode of prueediire. 'i’lieir 
atUiilioii was now awakened to what had heen 
done hy tlieir p.redccessurs in the sovereignty of the 
island ; they set themselves to take advantage of, 
and to imiirove upon, the finndations wliieli that 
illustrious |)eople had laid; tlie Roman cities 
mid other fittilred stations were, once more oe- 
eiijiied, mid lieeiiTnc the sites and heginnings of 
new cities and towns, most of which subsist tu the 
present, day. But this was not nearly all that was 
acconiplislu'd hy the Aiiglo-Sa.xons in the cnihcllish- 
ineiit ofllie country, and in jdiinting thnuigluiut its 
soil at least the roots of future industry, wealth, 
and eivilizatioii, during the jieriod it was in their 
hands They eertiiinly did not work with miy- 
thing like, the high (inish of the Runians; they 
were from the lin-l, and, eontinued all along, a 
people ill a mueh less advanced stale in regard to 
the arts, and almost every kind of intellectual (id- 
tivalioii, than those inheritors of all the knowledge 
and ])hilos<)]ihy of the ancient world; and what 
they jirodueed, therefore, was infinitely, less perfect, 
less inqiosing, and in everyway less remarkable in 
the result actually attained, than were the creations 
and achievements of the older and more lettered 
people. But they evinced, nevertheless, in all that 
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genius; and if they did not tlienn-elvca earrv out 
many ihiiiL’p to a very elevated dei^ree of exeellenee, 
tl)ev at least scattered the seeds of improNemont 
lor others to rear over a uidc held, mid in no 
sllnled measure. Very striking evidence of tins 
heahhv fertility is afihideil by the mulliiilieatioii of 
towns and villages, which seems to have taken 
place in South llritain dm mg llieir duminalion, mid 
h\ a eompuiison of the stale to which tin' countiv 
was eveiilnally lironght liv them m tins i(‘s]>ecl 
witli the state in which they a])j)eiir to have found 
it. It is a remarkable fact, and one which lias 
scarcely heen sulliciently advertial to, that, witli 
\«“iv few exeeplioiis indeed, all tin* towns, and even 
villages and hamlets, w hich England yet la^es-es, 
ajipearto lia\(“ exist'd Irom tlie Saxon linu's. This 
i> m gmieral siidiciei.tly attested hy their nieie 
nanu’s, and there is Inslorieal evidence oi' tin* tact 
111 a lai'ce proportion of mslanees. ()m towns and 
\illaees have beemne mdividnallv hii’e,(T m most 
ea?cs in the eonise of llie la>t eight m ten (‘('iitmu's ; 
but in all tlint space of lime no vci v i!,ieat add 1 1 ion 
lias been madi' to their mmilici. Tlie. anumeutu- 
1 lo!) w hieh tlie j'opuhi' ion ami w eallli ot tlie counliw 
lone undu'eone, \asl as it has lu'cn, ip tlii' couise 
'd So maiiv ages, iias mairly all haiiid roiun to 
• 'ollcci and airairje itself around the old centres, 
'bills i’ael does not dispiove the Tiiaymtude of the 
nmicase tliat has been made 1o the uuml.ers of llu* 
people, for the exte nsion of liu' eiiTUinh iene<-s 
wiiliout any midlipliealion of the ceuties wnuM 
sutliee to ubsoili miv such increase howevi'r eii'a! , 
but sei'ing how thickly coveted the eonutiw acluallv 
is with towns and villages, it is eertainh' lainoiis to 
letlcet that the) were very nearly as mimcjons over 
the greater part of it m the lime of the Saxons. 
And li' onl\ alajnt twenty-eight of our eilies and 
towns, or even twice that number, eaii lit* (meed to 
a Roman oiigimd, the number iiidehted to the 
Saxons for their first foundation iniisl he very 
ereat, for, as we have seen, nearlv all that are not 
Roman arc Saxon. As tor our villages, IIk* tin- 
donhied fact that (lie luesent division ol (he eomiti y 
into parishes is, almost without alteration, as old at 
lei^l as tlie teiitli eeiilury, would alone piove that 
the KuglI^h villages in the Saxon times wme neaily 
as numerous us in onr own day. One account, m- 
<lee<l, which has lieeii often (juoled as linstwmthv, 
though it seems im])ossil)i{‘to lielieve (hat it d<H‘s 
not involve some great mistake, makes the mimla i 
ol jimish ehiirelies in Kngland about tin* linu* of 
the Noiman (’oiujncsl to liavc been 45,011, and 
that of the villages G2,()S0.^ The numher of 

* 'rtiK hOUcniriit it> 4|Ut)(0(l in Spt'lmnn's (»l<‘R«nrv, voc. J'rodutn, 
’J iiom.i'i S|>iol, a monk of tlio inonasleiy ol S't. Aii”’ti^iin, in 
1 iUi'cilniiy 'I’ln* <'ii(’iinistaiio<' of tlio nntulK'i'. both of iMiislio'* lUiil 
of lioing s«'l aov\ii,aiuUli.U ol a covtuincoiu'sixunU'nco bein'’ 

bi'tween them, would lalher ro to rn'Rati^c the Rup]’osiluiu 
Unit llieu' was any eoiniption in the lexl of iho muuitscniit, (>n Ihfi 
other hand, particularity ol the fiRiires wooM ‘.eetn to imheate 
Uiat tln'v weje the lesnli of somethin;,' like hu uriual computation. 
It appears that a siniihir exagReiated notion of the nuinbei of 
paiishes in EuKhiinl was long eiilertniried. In llie year 1371 Ihe 
parhament giantcil Edward III. a suhRuly of tSO,00(>/, which It was 
< alcuiaied would he raiseil hy nn assessment at the aM’ruRe rate of 
4d. upon each parish; but it was found that the number of 
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]>arhlies afjuesciit is not much above 10,fKK>, and 
that of tlie villages would ])robably be overraied if 
reckoned at ball as many more. If, m like man¬ 
ner, inslead ol’ the numbers just given, wt' allow 
only 10,(KtO paiisbc'- and 15,000 villages lo Rug- 
laud 111 (he time of (he Saxons, we sliall he leil to 
foim a very high idea of tlie extent to which the 
e’oiiiitry must alioady have been reelaimeal and 
setlled. Ret il lu' conceded that miiiiv of the vil¬ 
lages wt'ie very small, eousi^tiug pi rliajis oiilv of a 
dozen or two of cottages; still we. apprehend (lie 
facts imply a diil'usiou of pojudation and of cultiva¬ 
tion \astiv bevond wiial can Ik' sup]U)sed lo have 
takt'ii ]daee m the preceding or Roman period, 
during which, indeed, tlu' eouiiliy was tiaveiscd m 
various directions hv noble roads, and iTnaincnU'd 
with some (‘onsideralile towns, hut does not appear, 
from anv notices that liave come down to us, or any 
monuments or signs that lemam, to have been gene¬ 
rally covered with villages of any desi'riiilion. 

\ iirioiis atU'iiipls iiave ln'cn made to extiaet an 
cslmiate of the amount of ihe ]a)pulHtion of Riig- 
l.uid in the Anglo-Saxon limes fioin the slatemenls 
111 Domesday Bonk ; but veiy lillle d('])eudenec 
can be placed any of the inferential ealeu- 

lalions upon tins subject (for tb( y are nothing 
moi'c) that have Iteeii founded n]»on ibal leeord. 
Doiiu'sdav-Book (hu's not profess to prisent any 
ei'iisns of the po]ui!ali<)n ; the ohjoel with which 
the survey was umleilakeu apjaars to liave been 
mcK’lv In obiaiu an exact aceoiinl of toe demesnes 
and jirolhs belnnging !«> the emwii, and of the 
piililie sen I es due bv ibo n veia! estates in the. 
kingdom; and wliali'vev mini mat mu lespeetiiig other 
malieis mav lie I’oimd m the register must he eon- 
sideied as having heen introdiieed pnneipally if 
not cxehmvely with a view to this its pi-imary' 
design. It is in this wav oiilv that we can explain 
such eiitiics as lliohc which mention no moie than 
I’oiiytwo persons as lesulenl in the town of Dover, 
fortv-six m St. Alban’s, live m Suillmry, nine m 
Bedlord, ten in Biistol, and many ollieis as mani¬ 
festly not intended to include the whole ]K)pulalion 
of the i»htees to which tliey refir. By counting a 

pinishc’.. li.ul hcfii sd miicli lli.U, b) in.iko u]» Ihr sum,tin; 

iisv‘«.;»ni<‘nl hid cvciil iialh In l)f Miscd In ol Ids. on iMrli 'I'lio 
nmiihci of ]• Il islii's tlu-h'foi c li ol hi'fii 1 lUoii lo bo .iboiit five limos 
;i.R Ric.d il-. i( lo.i Ih w .I' — II i III ion- spi i-umni ol' slulistir.il iRimi aik'c 
on l!n- ii.iit oi ,i Ro\fi nTi.oiil- .nid .iKo .t sinking cv.implo of l)i(' 
iiliMiubU .iln) iiiroii'I'liiciK<>! lo;;isl,iliii” in tin- .tbst-iico of ih.it 
know Icig’i' ot f.icis liii'li to lie tho b.ists ol evory Ii‘"ihl,iti\o 

jiioccoibii;; So, m .» In-.itisi’ piildislicd in l.')‘J7 Sinioii b'i'li of 
Oi.iv’s Imi, ciitith-il ‘ A SupplK-.iiiou ot llu* Ib'RR.us to tin- Knii;.’ 
llif liiitiibi'i ol |Miisb('s III l'ni;;l.itiil Is .I'siinn-d to bo fri IhU) V <-t 
soMi.il .ii'iu.it ('iiniiH'i.idons .ippi'iii to )iii\o boon m.ulo bt loro lint 
tiino II ly .intiiiiofl. Ill'll "oik oinulod “'riio Il.ijijiy I'ntnio Sl.ib' 
ol 1.11^1.aid,’ jmblisliod in lIlH'.t, tii.a n M.S m llie Boilloi.ui I ibuny iil 
tl\l'<>id iiiiiKos tlio pHHslios III tlioliino ol Ihln.ad I lo ii.no boon 
on tv .(liont H'.K'O, ox< Insivo of iiiiiiiy oliiipolnes mih;o riow n tip into 
I).!!-? noiRos. Sbmo, in ln> Annul', st.ito- tli-it. Ilio p.iriUios "oro 
ill f ii.Uly iii)niboi(‘il tor I lio pin posos ot t ho t.i\ l.od on in l.b'l. ns <il)o\«: 
iiioiilionoil, itnilwoio loiiiid to •iiiioiiiit <iiily to Si.nd yVnd C.iri'doii 
li-m ns {111 llu mil i. ccwx ) tlmt in nnomnuoi aiion ni.ido foi < ‘m liin.il 
W obey in l!i20, llioro woio rooKonod m nil tho Loinito’s < f KiirIjimI 
94117 chnicdios. He hinisoll' ;;i\os ns ntioiboi oiiuiiii'i.ilioii ni.nlo in 
tho roiRii 4tf ,1 iimi’s I , " liioli Jnnkos tho luitriboi ol |mi i-h cliiin lies to 
umt'iinl to 9284. AUliout'h tho prosonl numb' r ol p.iii'lios, piopoily 
OI pi'jnihnly so c-.illod, iirnounls o'il\ lo nbont 10,7^9 (soo M.irnil- 
Im'li’s SlatisIto.U Ai-omint of the Ilrilish Iviipiio, I 1/1). U k’l'' ht'on 
iisrci taiiiod, m the coni Re of Iho loom I in<(iui los into llu* aitniiuislin' 
tioii of the Poor I.ii" «, t Ini t I lie ml iH' liumbei of plnees tliiiMi^'liont 
the kingdom sep.Ti.itely lebevnii: tlioii o" ii p,ni[icJB is {ot rutlicr was, 
befure Ihc formation ol llie new nnwiis) 15,635. 
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mail for o,vcry wooil, mill, pasture, or house that is 
mimtioneil (evidently a very arbitrary assumption), 
Mr. Turnei nmkos the total number of persona of 
all dcsenplioiia emimerated in Domesday-Book to 
amount to itOO.TS."). He then considers this mimlier 
of individuals ua rejiresentinf; so many families, 
each of which may he sup]ioscd to have consisted 
of five persons on an avcrnc;e. This would produce 
an entile pojitdation of about a million and a half, of 
which about a third part is assigned to the Danish 
half of the kingdom.* But ns several towns, 
especially London and Winchester, are not men¬ 
tioned at all, while the four northern counties of 
Cumberland,Durluim,M'^eatniore,laud, and Northnm- 
herlaud, arc likewise altogether omitted ; and as, 
moreover, no account apjiears to lie taken cither of 
the monks or (except in a very few instances) of 
the jiarotdiial clergy, it is conjectured that at least, 
half a million more may he allowed for these defi¬ 
ciencies, and that therefore the entire Anglo-Saxon 
population, in the reign of the Confessor, must 
have rather exceeded two millions,■) Sir .James 
Mackintosh has drawn up a table, which ipipeais 
to make the entire number of persona mentioned 
in the survey only 25S,29.'5. He has omitted, he 
says, such of Mr Turner’s estimates as seem to 
de|)end upon a siqiposcd proportion of persons to 
tenements. He adds, that “ nothing more than a 
very general ap]iroximation can be expected till 
Domesdav Book he much more critically examined 
than it has hitherto been.” Perhaps it would have 
been more correct to say that no satisfactory infor¬ 
mation upon the suhjeci in (piestioii is likely ever 
to he ohtamed from that source. 

.Some valuable particulars, nevcrtlu less, of 
another kind may he thence gathered in illustra¬ 
tion of the state of the country m the .Anglo-Saxon 
period In the first jihice, we obtain evidence at 
least of the existence in those times of a long list 
of cities and burghs (as they are usually designated 
in the record), comprising neaily all the consider¬ 
able towns the kingdom vet contains ; a good many 
of the number, indeed, h.aving apparently been of 
greater coiise.ipienee then than they are now. We 
also gain some small insight into the government 
or political constitution of these burghs ; and some 
light is thrown ujion the constitution of society 
generally by the notices of the ddferent (daases or 
orders of the peojde, though, for the reasons that 
have, been stated, little or nothing can be inferred 
from the, particular numbers of each class that are 
registered in different jdaccs. 

The larger towns, as we have, just observed, 
were distinguished among the Saxons by the name 
of hvnjhs, the same term with our modern English 

• But upon what authority <1oo8 Mv. Turner exclutlp from the 
Danish part of the king'lDm the counties of Noitlianiplon (with 
Knlland), Loicesior, NDllInjihnm, ItuckiuL'hnni, Cambridgr, Hert¬ 
ford, Bedford, Deiby, Hmilhi^^thtn, and Middlettex. wliicli the old 
wnlcrs {'fiicrally enumeMlo ns bfloUtfinij !«> the Danelajjc ? Re- 
storiu;,’ tht'se coun'i'-s to ihi’ir pruper placi* in Hu‘ table, the account 
will stand ilius ;—l)ainsh cuuulies, 151,100, other coiiutioei, 149.685. 
Cornwall (^with 5606 persons for iu shave) _i8 included among the 
latter, 

t Tumor's Hist, Ang.'Sax. Ui. 354. 
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boroughs.* The word burgh has been derived 
from the Latiiv bxirgus, which was iu common use 
iu later times among the Romans fur a fort or mili¬ 
tary stronghold, and is itself nearly the same w ith 
a (Jreek word of similar sigiiifieatioii whiidi is as 
old as the time of Homer,-f The, burghs of the 
Anglo-Saxons appear to have inmost iiistanei's arisen 
out of the mililiiry stations of their Roman predeces¬ 
sors ; as the places they distinguished by llie name 
of cities had in general, if not always, been Roman 
towns or rii'ilalfx. All cities, however, came m 
course of time lo be considered as burghs, though 
only some burghs were cities. 

"Itimislhe clearly understood,” observes .Sir 
F. I’algravc, “ that a Saxon Imrgh was nothing more 
than a hundred, or an assemblage of hundreds, 
snrronnded by a moat, a stoecade, or a wall; and 
the name of the hundred was aclnally given to 
some of the most considerable cities, burghs, and 
towns of Kngland. No right was couterred i.w 
destroyed by I he feeble fortifiealion w hich proteeled 
(he burgesses ; and the jurisdiction of the hnrgli- 
nioot or jiortmoot differed from that possessed by 
the analogous districts in the open country only 
in consequence of the police rerpdred by a moie 
condensed population, and the institutions, pcihiqis 
of Koinan origin, which incorporated the trading 
portions of the eiimmiinitv.” t “ We. must abiiii- 
don,” the learned writer afterwards remarks, “ any 
conjectures as to the government of the burghs m 
the earlier jicriods. We must rest satt.slied with 
the fact that, in the reign of the Confe.ssor, the 
larger burghs had assumed the form ol commu¬ 
nities, which, without much inqirojincty, may he 
described as territorial roriiorations. Tlie legal 
elmrae.ter of the burgess arose from bis possessions ; 
it was a mil riijlit arising from the i|nnlilieatlon 
wliiidi lie held. The burgess was the owner of a 
tenement within the walls, and the jiossession miglit 
descend to bis heirs, or be freely alienated to a 
stranger. The lawmen of the burgh were so deno¬ 
minated in respect of the mansi wbieb each held. 
.... l^awmcn oeetir by name only in the Danish 
Inirglis ; but a similar territorial magistracy existed 
in other places. The soke of the aldermen of 
Canterbury was transferable, like any other inherit¬ 
ance ; and the jiossession of the land imiinrted to the 
lord the right of judicature in the burgh-mote or 
inunieijial assembly. Such functionaries were 
lawmen or aldermen by ienurr. Other burghs, 
however, may possibly have possessed an elective 
magistracy. . . . Nor is it imjirobable but that the 
guilds of traders and hamlicraftsmeii possessed con¬ 
siderable influence; and the aldermen of these cor- 

• In Scotland Ibo term used is still burfj/i. which howc\t‘t is there 
nlwajB pronounced os ii wonl ol' two syllables, and exactly like the 
Kni^lish borough. Thus tlit< onme of the capital is a word nut of 
three, but of four syllablM,—as Wordsworth has correctly given it,-~ 
*' And stately Edinburgh throned on crags.” 

Put the truoold Scoltislitorm of tlie word, also still in familiar use, 
is broijh, with the guttural strongly prooounecd. 

+ See Jos. Scaliger, Leciiou. Aus'*n. ii.9.—Bulgrnve’s English Com- 
roonweaUh, p. 353.—The Burgiindiones, or people of Burgundy, am 
stiid to have beeu so culled us being sprung from the soldiers by 
whom the Roman forts in that country were occupied. Isidor. Orig. 
ix. 2 and 4. But this etymology has been disputed. 

I Euglith Comuonwealth, p. 10^ 
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liorations may have been allowed to enter the folk- 
moot, and to share in its proceedings.” * 

Sir Francis proceeds to state that, in the larger 
and more important cities, the only rights that the 
king hud were to the various payments and services 
which were imposed upon the municipal commu¬ 
nities, and that, provided these were discharged, he 
liad notliuig more to demand,—he could not exact 
the oath of fealty from the citizens, nor even (mlcr 
within their walls without their consent. Tlie only 
fact, however, which is referred to in jiroof of these 
positions is the resistance made to the Coiupierfir 
hv the citizens of Exeter, who, as will appear in 
the next Hook, although they offered to pay to that 
King the same tribute they had paid tn his preile- 
eessors, refused to become his men or vassals. 
Hut all act of resistance like this to the attack of 
a foreign invader (fir such William might very 
natnriilly he eonsidered in a pait of the country 
which ho had not \et overrun) would seem to atloid 
no evidence from which we eoiihl saf lv infer wliat 
wire the privileges jiossesaed or olaimed by the 
linrghs under a government which they eoni|ijetely 
aekiiowledged. It is dillicnlt also to nnderstand 
how the Saxon Imrghs shoidd have aeqnireit this 
nidepeiKlence of the royal authority, eonsidering 
the gnulnal manner in wliieli they ajipfar to have 
Clown nji to whatever nnporlanee thev aetiiallv did 
allinii. It IS uilmitted, as we have just seen, that 
111 their origin they were merely eertain of the 
nihahited localities, winch either Iroin having hecii 
lornierly oeenpied liy tlie Homans, nr from the 
|i(‘eiiliar natural advantages wliieh they presented, 
eanie to he surroniided with walls, ditches, or some 
other such protection; lint this visible line of 
Icinarcation conferred no ])eculiar character njion 
the eommnnity which it inclosed. It tended no 
doubt to jiroilnce a stale of things favonralile to the 
ari|nisition, by the burgesses, of the right of 
managing both the police and the internal govirn- 
ment generally nf their hnrgh ; hut in the absence 
of any record of so rcniarkalile a levolntion, we 
cannot venture to assume that these walled towns 
eventually became so many all hot iuilependent 
repnhlics established all over the kingdom, as they 
would really have l>een if wc can suppose them to 
have held, in relation to the general government, 
the position which the men of Exeter took up 
against William the Conqueror. 

The word town, it is to he observed, conveyed a 
different idea, as used by our Saxon ancestors, from 
what it now does. A town or townsliiii (in Saxon 
Inn, from lynan, to Inclose) was very nearly (he 
same with what came after the Conijuest to he dc- 
iHiminated a manor. Sir Francis I’algrave, explains 
the term thus:—“Denoting, in its primary sense, 
the inclosure which surrounded the mere home¬ 
stead or dwelling of the lord, it seems to have been 
gradually extended to the whole of the land which* 
constituted flie domain.’’-!- “ E' wy Anglo-Saxon 
township,” he afterwards observes, “ was subjected, 
ill demesne, to a superior; to the sovereign, whe- 

• Eugliih Commoanealtli, p. 630. t IWd. ji. 65. 


thcr king or eoldiirmau, who sneoceded to the very 
extensive iiossessiona of the Hritish jirinees ; or to 
a lord (a hkfird, or landrica). In some lew in¬ 
stances the township belonged to small eorgora- 
tiims, if such a term may lie used, whose memliers 

held the township us a joint property.'J’he 

right of the lord of the townshiii was acconqiaiiied 
by the sovereignty of the land. I ajiply the term 
sovereignty, rather than that of iiwnoiisliip, hecinisc 
the superiority of the Umnship was iniijneslionahly 
vested in him, although his right of possession 
does not scemtoliavec.xtendeil beyond the demesne 
or inlands, which lie enjoyed in severalty, and 
whieh he cultivated as his own. Aniitlier pnilion 
of the township eonsisti'd iif the lends vvliieh he 
or his predecessors had granted by hindboe (or 
eliarler) to the sukomen. Sneh a hdielice, 
jir.Tstnrium, or fend, whieh in Anglo-Saxon was 
denominaU-d a Jjaen, was usually created for one, 
two, (IT three lives, to he nominated hy the grantee, 
after whieh it reverted to the lord ; and during 
the eMsIenee of those derivative estates, the loid, 
aeeoiiling to the langnage of the later law, had 
oiilv the services and the reversion. Some hene- 
liees, liowever, were, granted in ^leipeliiity. Ana- 
liignns in many respects to the heiieliees were the 
lands whieli vveie held by the tenants, whether 
Sokemen or Hondes, hy liilKright, m enstomary 
tenure; but these do not a)ipear to have been 
generally snlijeet to devise or uhenaliun. Easily, 
every tovvnsliip eonlaineil those extensive eoninion 
lields, or eonimon leasow es, which the law assumed 
to lieloiig to cveiy town, and of which tlie nsnfruet 
was shaied between the lord ami the men of the 
eomniunily.* 

The whole eoimtrv, therefore, it will ho ob¬ 
served, was divided into towns, or townships, us 
well as into hundreds and shires. And the town¬ 
ship, as well us the hunilicds and shires, consti¬ 
tuted in every ease, for ccitain purposes, a eoimnu- 
nily hy itself, having a jiinsdietion and legislative 
povveis of its own. The chief goveininciit belonged 
to the lord ; lint it iqqiears that the eonil in whieli 
it was exercised could not lie held without the 
jireacuce of a certain niemher of the Sokemen or 
teniuits.t The deputy of the lord, and the func¬ 
tionary through whom he usually exercised his 
rights, was the Tun-Gcreta, or Town-Reeve. 
“ No township,” says Sir Francis Ealgravc, “ was 
without a gerefa, who was allowed, in the folk- 
moots, or judicial assemblies, to speak and act on 
behalf of the Twelfhindman, who was the lonl of 
the townshiii, and t?i give such testimony as would 
have heen given hy the lord himself: and the 
riglit of being so represented was one of the pecu¬ 
liar privileges of the aristocracy, lie uppeurs to 
ha\-e been the fiscal officer of tlie lord: he received 
the scignorial tolls and dues, and superintended the 
performance of the agricultural hdionrs of the 
villainage.”J Yet the gerefa, though thus the 
officer of the lord, seems to have been usually 

• EnttHsh Commonwealth, p. i Ihid, p 79. 

t Ibid. p. 92. . 
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clod.od to liis oITk’c l)y tlic tenantry. Ily liim, and 
by Ibnr yood and lawbd nieii by wluiin he ’.\as 
atteniled, the tnwiiship was rci)rcsonted in the, 
niDiiddy owiuts of the liuiulred and tlie liair rcarly 
cinirts ol' the shire. Kaeh township laid also the 
ke('|iiny ol' its own police : when a crime was emn- 
initted, the inhah.lanls were required to raiM' the 
Ime-aiid-cry, and were hound lo eni'orce the ap¬ 
pearance of tjie oll'ender to take liis trial. 

’I'liesc statements, taken in conne\ion with the 
notices in a I'oriner chapter, of the tilhnitts and the 
system of frank-jiledue,**' will enable the reader lo 
innh rstand the general arraiiaemenl of the Aiiylo- 
Saxon |)ojiiihttion, in so far asreqards its teiiiloiial 
or local ilislrihiition. An uecouiil has also been 
already i;iven of the l(“adiiii; distinelioiis of rank 
and political eondition by which it was iiiaiked. 
Wliat was ]iropeiIy called the people, was divided 
into two o'leat classes—the noble, and the iyiiohle; 
tile eorls, and the cenrls ; or, as they weie desii;- 
nnted by a form of exinession that denoted the le- 
litive cslinialion in which they were severally held 
by the law, theTweinnicndinen and the Twihaend- 
nien—that is, people with a do/cn bands each, and 
people with only a ])air eaeli. In this general divi¬ 
sion, however, we niiist consider a-, included in the 
first class, not only the Lolls, or Korlciindmeii, or 
Thaneborii, who were, strictly sjieakinir, the men 
oftwi lve hands, blit also the Laldorinen, or\icr- 
Bons of the royal blood, niioji wlioin a still hiylier 
Viihie was set, and the inferior nobility or yentrv, 
designated Sitlicundnien, or Sivliacndmeii.t Un 
the, other band, the Tw ihaendinen were also of 
various descriptions, or at least were known by 
various names, althoitqli ainont; them no distinc¬ 
tion existed in resjieel of leeal e-tiniation. The 
general name by winch they were known was that 
of Cenrls, the origin of onr modern churls.f In 
Latin they were called Villani, translated Villains, 
which jiropcrly signifies nolliing more than the 
inhiibitiints of the villa, that is, of the town¬ 
ship, whether it was a village, or merely a farm. 
The word villagers would convey the nearest idea 
of what was iiieant by villani to a inodern ear. 
Another name, of the Ceorls was Ibinds, or Iionds- 
nien, that is, ocenjiants of the sod. Boors, a niniic 
by which they were, also called, means the, same 
ihing. Other descriptions of Ceorls were the 
Cotsetiin, in Latin, Cotarii, that is, cottiers, or 
holders of small tenements; and Bordarii, a term 
of which the exact meaning i.s not known.§ 

Not accounted as at all forining part of the 
people, but deprived of all rights, both jioli- 
tical and personid, and classed rather with the 
cattle than among human beings, were the Theowes, 
in Ijiitin, servi, which may be translated serfs, or 

• j). + Sf'o iintf*. p 2J8. 

t Scott, id hiH liitroiluFtioTi to llic ‘ J,fty ol tlic La<Jt Min^trol,’ has 
prcfscr^ed till; raiiiilmr old 1)15 mtii;,' (lisliiKTioii of our Saxou 
tOTil — 

*■ It «'U8 not fiiinu'ti fiir vllltif'p cliiiiU, 

Kill for hi;;li luul o.irls. 

f Palgrave’s Koj^iish (Jom ]> J7. Soe aUo ''A fi'nci.il Inlroduc- 
liou to Doniesdny-ltook, hy Sn IltMiiy KlUs. 2 v(»U. Svo. 

1833, p]> 44—04} and SiMKt'iinf Ilcywood "Onllio Hunks of the 
IVople uuilei the An^jlo Saxou (iovevumcnt.'* 8vo. lA>n. 1818. 


slaves, in inodern l.ingnage. The theowes, as lias 
been iilready observed, were probably, for tlie most 
part, peisoiis who bad eilliorbee.neonvietedoferinies, 
or captured in war, or their deBeendimt.s. Some of 
them may also liiivc been the descendants of the 
old British ciiltiviilora of the soil; lint it is not 
likely lliiU these were generally reduced to a state 
of shivery hy their emi(|Uirors. The Saxon theuwes 
spoke the same language, and, aecoriling to eveiy 
ajipeaiiuiee, were in gciierul of the lame race with 
their maslets. 

Alllioiigh we hiive not any aceomil that can he 
depended upon as giving the exact numiH rs of (he 
(liU'eient classes o) the Anglo-Saxon jiopnlation, 
theie. can lie no ilotilil tluil by far the most mnne- 
roiiK l■la;s was (hat of (he Ceorls. They lormed 
the great liodv of the nation, corresponding very 
neailv in tbeiv social, though not in their politieiil 
piisitieii, to the vast mass that came ni allir- 
tinies to he known bv the name of the Commons of 
Liighnid. They are, hv no means fully repre¬ 
sented meielv bv the class now ciilliil the eomniiiii 
peiqde. Ifwemav lie ]ieimiUed fur (he moment 
lo regard (be theowes as answering to oiir nimlero 
eoiiviets, the Ceorls inav be eonsidcred as eonune- 
bendmg all the rest of the population except the 
nohilitv iini'i tlie clergy. To this class belonged 
not oiiiv tliose of the labiuirers, the iieasaiitiy, iiiid 
the artisiins, that were not theowes, but also tlie 
traders of all descriptions, the, farmers, and all the 
smaller landbolilers and owners ol teneiiu iils, wlie- 
llier in burgh or in the open country. Kviry lay 
person, in hiet, who was not an eorl was a eeuil. 

Ah for the clergy, of all orders, they were siib- 
stinitiallv rimked with the nohility, it we ought 
not rather to say that they were eonsidcred as oeeii- 
|iving a still higher place in the slate. While the 
ciimpiirgiilory oath of one eorl, for instance, was 
eifual to that of only six ceorls, a jiriest in tins 
matter was eonsidered as equivalent to one Imn- 
dred and tvventv ceorls; a deacon to sixty; and a 
monk who was neither ]iriest nor dea -oii, to thirty. 
The wi.rd of a bishop, again, like that ol the king, 
was conclnsive in itself, and did not require to be 
siqiported by the oaths of com])nrgiitors. The 
lowest priest was coiisidereil ns a mass-tliane, that 
is, a nobleman or knight of religion, and had the 
same degree and honour as the world-thane, with 
wliom lie was ranked in the scale of the com¬ 
munity.* 

Tacitus bears testimony to the lenity with which 
the ancient Gcrmniis treated their slaves, although 
lie states, at tlic same time, that when a master 
clianced to kill bis slave, as sometimes hapjiciied in 
the heat of passion, he enmmitted the net with 
impunity. We have no reason to siqqiosc that the 
.Anglo-Saxons diflered in this matter from the 
custom of their ancestors. Their slave population 
■vas not so numerous as to keep them in any state 
of ap)irebcnsion from that quarter, or to make 
great severity or strictness of discipline necessary 
in the way of self-protection. The number of the 

• Pftlgrave’a English Com.,pp. 164, 165. 
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t'cvvi reckoned up in Domesday Book is only 
hetween twenty and tliirty tliousand; and it may 
lie fairly as.sumcd that they and their families did 
not ainuniit to a tenth part of the. entire po]iulation. 
We find no trace of any servile insurrection in 
Anp'lo-Saxon history. The. life, of a theowe, indeed, 
was no further protected hy law than that of one of 
the inferior animals ; hut he was in general worth 
mnrh more to his master than a cow or an ox, and 
nearly as much as a horse; and therefore we may 
suppose the. slaves would he on the whole, at least as 
well taken care of as the cattle. It ajipears, more¬ 
over, that this unfortunate, class was not deprived 
of all means and o])portmntiea of aeqniiinp pro- 
licitv. Fines were imposed u|ioii them, as iiiioii 
others, for ofl'enees, by the laws; and fre(|iiriit 
ineiition is made of slaves themselves piiiTliasmy 
their Ireeilom. The practice, also, of masters 
einaiicipatino their slaves, sometimes hv theirwills, 
sometimes m tlieir lifetime, heeaiiie more and more 
eoiiimiin ns the intiueiice of the ehnreh extended 
Itself, and religions feelings spread tliroiigliout the 
coimiimiitv. 

It does not appeiirlhat any iiaitieular kinds of 
kilioiir were exclusively assiinied to the, theowes. 
They seem to have lieeii enpdoved in the different 
haiidicrafl arts as well as in the operatiTins oi iigri- 
oollure, niditl'erently with the hondes. 'file latter, 
liowever, from their greatly BU)>erior iiiimhers, must 
Il'ivc eoiistituted the eliief strength of the national 
iiidustiv While. Donicsdiiv Book nieiitions only 
ahout 2(),5f)0 servi, it eiuiiiierates about 184,0110 
\dlaiii, hoiidani, and eottani. These must have 
heeii all, or nearly all, labourers, partly for llieiii- 
selves, perhaps, in the cultivation of tlicir small 
lioldiiigs, hut piinci))allv fur tlic ]>ni|)iietors cm 
whose estates they resided. Every ]ieasaiit was 
obliged by the law, if he had not a chiniieile of his 
own, to find a householder who would lake him 
into his service, and allow liim to become one of 
Ids household. The villains who were house- 
liolde.rs were called lieorth-fastmen; the others, 
folghers, that is, followers. Any householder who 
allowed a person to pass three nights under Ids 
roof became responsible for the conduct of that 
person, and seems to have been obliged to retain 
him, at least for a certain term, as an inmate.** 

Besides all these villani, and other inferior 
classes of the peasantry, Domesday Book notices 
idiciut 20,1)00 tenentes, suhtciicntes, and sockmanni, 
about the half of whom are distinguished us liheri 
homines, or freemen. These latter, at least, though 
eounted as still belonging to the class of ceorls, 
must he supposed to have been exempted from that 
liersonal control and adscription to the, soil under 
which the villani laboured. Above 11,000 bur¬ 
gesses and citizens are also enumerated; hut this 
number, as has been already observed, cannot be 
taken as that of the entire population of the cities • 
and borouglft throughout the kingdom, nor even 
as that of the householders. It may be that of 
the tenant# of the crown, or those upon whom the 

• I’algtaTe'i Englnh Commoawealtli, p. SO,, 


crown had sonic claim of services on aceoiiiit ol’ 
their tenements. The cities and hiirghs, as well 
as the country, no doubt eoiilamed both llieowes 
and persons oi each of the various deseriptioiis of 
ceorls; and it is prohahle that most of I hose who 
practised the Imiidieraft arts, as well as those en¬ 
gaged 111 trade, resided in tliese natural receptacles 
ayd slielteriiig ]ilaees iif collective industry. 

'I'he assoeiiitious for various ])urposes, which 
went hy the name of gilds or gildships, have been 
already alluded to; they seem to have, been eommou 
among all classes, and to have been, some of them, 
of the nature of our iiiodeiii iriciidly or heiielit 
Koeieties, wliile some were meie, eoiiviviid ehihs. 
Olliers, liowever, were associations of the traders 
or nrlisaiis of jiarlieiilar kinds in the cities and 
burghs; and these ap])ear to have heeii prrmiiiieiit 
insiItiitioiis, which perlia|is took then' rise from the 
colleges of o|K'ralives m flic Komim towns, and 
may l>e regarded as peiqietuuteil iii the guilds, or 
meoqiuruU'd trailes, ol modern times. As the 
burghs gi-adiially actpiired more and more of the 
right of scll-goveriimciit, these iratcriiitics or com- 
ptmics may he supposed to have obtained a share in 
the ap]ioiiitiueiit of the uumieipal ulliccra and the 
general direction of alVairs. 

The feature in the Aiiglo-Stixoii system of so- 
eielv that appears the must singular to our modern 
notions is, die exisU’iiec of a large body of the 
|ieo]ile in the coiiihtioii wliieli lias been desenlioil 
as that of the villani, or chief cultivators of the 
sod,—that is to sav, not suhjeet to the, cmitrol of 
aiiv niasti'r who had a right to regard and use them 
as his idisoliite ]iropeitv, hut yet so completely 
destitute of what we understand hy freedom, that 
they had not the ))ov\cr of removing from the 
estate, on which they weie horn, and were traiis- 
fciTcd with it (111 every ehiiiige of |)roprietors, they 
and their services together, exactly m the same 
manner as any other port ion of the stock, alive or 
dead, liiiman or bestial, which happened to he ac- 
emmilated on its surl'ace. They weie hound to the 
sod, and could no more ii|iriHit themselves and 
w'ltlidraw elsewhere, lhaii could (lit' Irt'cs that w'ere 
planted in it. This system seems to have been of 
great autiquitv among tlie 'reutonie nations. The 
kind of pncdial slavery which Taeilus describes ns 
existing among tiic Germans of his time, is plainly 
Iiothiug more than this villainage of the Anglo- 
Saxons. “ T’he rest of their slaves,” he says, after 
having noticed those, that were freely sold like any 
other goods, “ have not, like ours, particular em- 
]iloymeiita in the Ikinily allotted them. Each is 
the master of a habitation and household of his 
own. The lord requires from him a certain quan¬ 
tity of grain, cattle, or cloth, as from a tenant; and 
so far only the subjection of the slave cxteiuls.” • 
It was natural enough for Tacitus to sjicak of this 
as a state of slavery ; hut it is prohahle that neither 
these German villani nor their lords considered the 
matter in that light. Tacitus, whose acquaintance 
with the subject was evidently superficial enough, 
• Germaals, c. 85. Aildn’s Transl. 
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does not carry liis ilclineiitioii beyond these few 
general strokes, giving the mere outside view of 
the case; but to underslaiid it fidly it is necessary 
to look to it from other points. Tlicsc Anglo-Saxon 
villani could not, indeed, withdraw themselves from 
the soil to which they were said to he tuhscrihed, 
nor eoiild they withhold their services from whoso¬ 
ever niiglit become by inlicritiiiiee, by gift, by ppr- 
ehiise, 01 in riiy other legal wav, the lord of the 
manor. This is, in plain hiiiguiige, the whole, 
iimoimt of the obligation under which they lay. 
Tliey were under the same obligation under which 
every model n teiitinl or les-ee lies during the eur- 
reiicy of Ids lease, with this ilill'erenee only, that 
the latter, provided lie eonlimie to pay Ins rent, 
may withdraw Ins ]ieisoii to wlieie he please.s. 
Blit his rent he is as stnelly hound to coii- 
tiiiiie to ]iay as the villain of old was to pay 
Ids yearly dues, nod to render the aceiistoiiied 
services. That these services were often of 
a iiicniid or otherwise degrading description, or, 
more eorreetlv, oi what would now he eoiisidered 
BO, does not all’eet the pniiciiile of the rase ; they 
were sidled to the eireunislaiiees of the time, and 
no doubt the persons hound to iieifonii them waaild 
not, in general, have agreed to any jiroposal of 
eommiiting them for money-rents This, then, we 
reiH-at, was the ohhgatioii lying on the villain; he 
was hound to pay eertaiii dues, and to render eer- 
tiiiii services to his lord, w Inch there is no reason 
to suppose were usnallv felt to be any heavier hur- 
don than the pa\ment of rent is felt to he by a 
tenant of the ]irosent day. But had he no rights 
as well ns obligations ? The soil, in truth, was as 
nnieli his as he was the soil’s. If he could not 
leave it, so neither could he he diiveii from it. It 
was his ]iro|ierty to oeiaipy, and cultivate, and reii]) 
the iirodttoe of, as nmeli as Ins services and dues 
were the proiierty of his lord 'I’he master could 
no more sell, or dispossess, or in any other wav 
(except liy divesting himself of the laud) get rid 
of his villain than the villain could gel rid of 
his master. There can he no doubt that even 
those of this class of persons who possessed the 
smallest tenements eonsidcrcd themselves better off, 
with all the services they had to render, tlniri if 
they had been without both the services and the 
tenements. With our modern feelings, wc tliiiik 
only of the villain ns being horn to a lifetime of 
hopeless bondage—lie, and his children, and all 
his descendants after him ; —he, wc maybe sure, 
looked upon liim.sclf and them as honi to the inhe¬ 
ritance of a property of which iio one could dejirive 
them. Of what real advantage would it have been 
to the villain in that state of society to ])osses8 the 
liberty of traiisfeiring his person and Ins residence 
from one property or one part of the kingdom to 
another? If the law liad allowed him such a 
liberty, the circumstances of the times would have 
made it, in general, almost iiripossilde for him to 
exercise it. To whom could he have gone, or who 
W'ould have received him, if he had left his natural 
lord? We have no reason to suppose that the 
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8ervie.es of the villains were, in general, accounted 
more than an equivalent for their lioldmgs, or that, 
consequently, one lord would have usually been 
inclined to outbid another in a coiniietitioii to oli- 
tam them. The case was most prohiihly quite 
otherwise. These men were originally the mihtiny 
followers of their lord, who settled them ujion Ins 
luiids because they had a claim upon him for their 
services, and heciiiise, from the relation in which 
tlu'v stood to him, he was held to he hound to iiro- 
vide, for them. The airaiigement was, indeed, 
to a certain extent, a heiiefieial and necessary one 
for him as well as for them—since, if they required 
the land to live upon, the land required tlieiii to 
eiiltiviileit, 1ml the eircnmstaiices of the case eer- 
famly woidil not Inive adiiiitlcd of their interest- 
being eiitirelv siicrilieed to those of their lord ; an l 
we inny fairly presiirne that hoth jiarties sliiued, 
however nne(|nallv, in the ailvaiitiiges of the Iriins- 
iieUoii. The former iiilialiitiuits would, no doiihl, 
have lieeii glad to reniaiii to cultivate the grniiiid ; 
hill ulthoiigli we niav not suppose them, witli some, 
to have been in every eii.se altogether .swcjit avviiv to 
make room for their coiiqiierors, it eaiiiiol he (|iies- 
tioiied that they were obliged to give jdiiec to the 
new comers to a very great extent. Had they not, 
the cunquef.t of the country would have alfoi ded no 
means of rewarding those by whom it was aeliu-i. ed. 

Nothing has varied more than the notions that 
have been eiitertiiiued in ditl'erciit ages and coun¬ 
tries resiieetiiig what it is that constitutes the 
fieedoni of a nation, or of a class of men. It is 
evident that freedom and slavery are not two eoii- 
ditions essentially and at till points opposed to each 
other, as they are eoninionly represented by the 
rhctorieiims, but that the one rather melts by 
almost iniperce]itible gradations into the. other, and 
that there is a eoiisiderable border s|iaec wliieli 
may be iiidilferently, or, according to the jioint of 
view from which it is regarded, considered as either 
slavery or freedom. It is like the distinction be¬ 
tween high and low, or between great and small, 
nr any other qualities of a similar kind, which, 
although opposed in a sufficiently marked manner 
in their higher degrees, yet lie, in fact, as it were, 
in the same eoiitiiiuous line, of which, notwith¬ 
standing the wide separation of the extremities, the 
middle portion must always be of debatcahle clia- 
racter, and assignable to either. Rigidly speaking, 
a nation or n class of persons is not entitled to call 
itself free, so long as it lies under any restraiiit 
whatever from which it might he relieved, or is 
deprived of any right which it miglit he allowed to 
exercise, without prejudice to the common safety 
and welfare. But even this point does not admit 
of being determined by any infallible and universal 
formula, in so many respects have the actual circum¬ 
stances of one age and country differed from those 
pf another, and such disagreement will there always 
be in the judgments and opinions of mcii as to these 
questions. Nor below the point thus fixed upon, 
although it may he denied that there is anything 
that can properly be called freedom, will it be 
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affirmed tliat tlicre is nothinc; hut slavery. In fact, 
whatever freedom, or so called freedom, has been 
hitlierto enjoyed by men in jiolitical society, has 
jirobalily been for the most part something inferior 
to what the above definition would cnnsidcr to be 
freedom at all. Still it may be (piite as properly 
s|)iil;en of under the name td' freedom ns tinder that 
of shivery ; for in truth it is a mixture of the tw'o. 
It will be naturally in each case regaidcd as slaverv 
or freedom, aceordmg as the one or the other of 
these conditions is conceived to prc]ionderate^ and 
if there ajipcar to he any considerable tpiaiitily of 
ficedom at all jirescut, it will lie deseribed as a 
slate of freedom more or less eomplete. ISot ret 
dilleient aires and eoiiutries, not to siieiih of liif- 
Ic lent individuals, Will not always demand tlie |)re- 
seiiee of the same elements to eonstitute freedom of 
lint kind. .Sometimes this ]inz('d iinssessioii will 
be eoneeived to ronsist in jiolilieal ^irivilege,— 
tometinies in exemjitiou from personal restnunl,— 
soiiielimes in mere seeiiritv of jiersmi and pro- 
jierty. 

It was this last-mentioned and lowest kind of free¬ 
dom which w as enjoyed bv the villains of the Anglo- 
•axoii ])eriod. They were subjected to many 
teslrietions and burdens whieli we should now 
arroimt of the most ojiprcssive eliaraeter ; but still 
they were not held to be in a state of slavery, be¬ 
cause, with all their jirivations, the law yet 'threw 
Its full protection around both their persons and 
tlieir ]iroperty. It treated them as persons and not 
as things. Tliey w'orc no man’s jiroperty to do as 
lie ehose with. They w'ere, it is true, inseparable 
Inim the sod of the estate on wliieb they lived, and 
as a matter of neressitv, therefore, when the estate 
received a new owner they received a new lord ; a 
niiidern tenant in tlic same manner receives a new 
landlord whenever the farm whieli he rents is trans¬ 
ferred from one ]iroprictor to another, as it niav lie 
at any time, witliont any more right on bis jairt to 
ohjeel or interfere than had the Saxon villain, lint 
the villain could not himself be sold, as the tlieowe 
might be; nor could any of the rights a])]iertaining 
to his condition, such as they were, be disregarded 
with impunity, any more than those of the classes 
of persons that were higher in the social scale, lie 
may have had no political rights, and even his 
soeial rights may have been extremely limited; 
hut tlic slave, properly so called, had no riglits of 
any kind. He was, at least in the original purity 
of the system, a mere item of his master’s stock,— 
a jiortioii of his goods and chattels. 

Sir Francis Palgrave has advanced the opinion, 
that “ perhaps the essential distinction between tlic 
classes of the nobility* and the plebeians, was the 
entire absence of political power in the ceorl.”* 
Little donht, we imagine, can be entertained that 
those of the ceorls who were in a state of villain¬ 
age were wholly destitute of political power; and 
this class "seems to have constituted by fur the 
largest ](ortion of the population; hut the assertion 
of the learned writer may perhaps lie thought not to 
* Engllsli Cum. p. 19. 


be so indispptahly apjdicable to those of the lenentes, 
snhtenciitcs, and soekmanni of Domo.sday Rook, 
who are there marked as freemen (liheri homines). 
These were ceorls who certainly at least were not 
villains ; and it seems to he not unlikely that along 
with their freedom from adscriplionto (lie sod they 
had acquircil sotne iitlier frnnehises. 

, Tlic period over which we have now passed, 
though exhibiting many fealures i;f a state of 
society only yet emerging fioiii hiirhaiisin, is a 
most im])ortnnt one, as having been thal m wliieli 
were first lironglit togellier the germs of moileni 
F.uiopean civilization. A foreign wiiter of om 
own (lay, to whose leained and |)hilosoplii('al spe- 
eulutions we iiavc alreadv had more than once 
occasion to refer, has given a view of it in this 
liglit, v\liieh IS ill several res|ieets novel and well 
deserving of atleiilum.* Thongli a chaos, he nh- 
serves, it was a elians mil of winch was to siiriiig 
all of order, and light, ,nid life, which our present 
eivilizalioM has to boast of. The lliree elements of 
that civiliz-alion mav be regarded as being the 
Homan world, the Clivistian world, and the Ger¬ 
manic world. 

1. 'I’lic working of the two latter of these ele¬ 
ments, having been more on the suiface, lias been 
less oviilooked than that of the fiisl. Nevci- 
theles.s, the first has been no less aelite, no less 
influential, than the other. IVI. do .‘savigiiy, m his 
hislorv of the Homan law alter the (all of the. 
empire, has jiroved that the Homan law never 
perished, but that, tlinugh with great modifications 
nndmihtedlv, it was per|ielnated from tlie flltii to 
the filieenth eeiitiirx. Si (iiiizot has gone fiirlher. 
lie has, to Use Ins own words, “geiieialized tins 
result.” He has shown that not only in mmiioipul 
institutions and civil laws, liut m polities, in philo¬ 
sophy, in literature,—in a word, in all dcparliiients 
of soeial and inlelleetiial life, llie Homan eivili- 
zalion lias I.een jierpeUiated beyond the empire; 
that there is no break in tlie eontiiniity ; in a woid, 
that the modern is throiighoni still, to a consiiler- 
able degree, the proloiigalion of the ancient eivih- 
ziitimi. 

"We have already touched niion the, subjects of 
the imperial power and the monieipal insliliiLions, 
— in oilier words, of what modern civilization 
tloiitcd fiom ancient iii a social point of view; it 
remains to say a few winds ol what it received in 
an intellectiml point of view from Grcco-Romiiii 
antii|uity. 

M. Guizot considers it ns a fact, though far too 
little attmided to, hf immense importance, that the 
]iriiiei]ilc of liberty of thought, the principle of 
all plnloso]ihy, reason taking itself as a point to 
start from and as a guide, is an idea essentially the 
offspring of antiquity, an ideawhiclimodern society 
derives from Greece and Home. It came iicillicr 
from Christianity nor from Gcrimmy, for it was 
contained in ntither of these elements of our civi- 
lizafion. Another infcllectnal legacy left by the 
Roman civilization to ours is that of the classical 

• Guizot Hist, (to la Civtlu.cil France. 
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works of antiquity. Spite of the cjcncval i|inorance 
that ])crva(lc(l tlic middle airca, sinte of the omfu- 
siou and barbarism ntteiulant H])on the corniplion 
Ilf tlie Latin lauEjuauc, tbe ancient literature lias 
always licen held up to the inuid as a worthy object 
of admiration, of study, of imitation; in a word, 
as the type of the. beautiful. 'I'hc philoso|)lneal 
apirit and the classical spirit, the prmciyde ol frep- 
flnni of thonglit and the. model of the bcantifnl, 
these were what the Roman woild handed down to 
the modern world, what sun ived it in the inle.l- 
lectnal order of things at the end of the tenth 
ceutury. 

11. The effects of Chri.-lianily under the intel- 
Icctniil ])oint of view are so nniiortant, as they 
liave been developed by ]\I. thiizul, that they deserve 
especial consideration. 

Most of the philosophers, whelher of the most 
brilliant era of (irock antiquity, or of Inter times, 
under the. Ronimi empire, pursued their sjiccu- 
lations nearly in peitcet Ireedoin. The stale 
seareelv interfered either to cheek or control Iheiii. 
Tliev, on their part, meddled luilewith polities; 
souglit little to e.M'ieise a direct and inimcdiute iii- 
flnenoc on the society in the midst of which they 
lived ; satislicd with that indirect, leniote intlueiiee 
which belongs to every great mind placed in the 
midst of niankmd. With tbe triumph of Chris- 
tiiuiity in the Roman world the intellectual deve¬ 
lopment changed its character: what was |duloso- 
])hy hccanie religion—the lorm ol thought heeainc 
religion. IToni that lime it aimed at inuidi more 
power over hninini idhnrs. The sjiintual order 
continued, indcetl, to be separate from the tenqioral 
order. The government of nations was not directly 
and fully handed over to the clergy. But the spi¬ 
ritual penetrated much further nilo the temporal 
order of things than was the ease in the Greek and 
Roman antiquity. 

From this, resulted another change, not less im- 
])orlant. As liunuin tlionglil, under the religions 
form, as])ired to more power over the eondnet 
of men and the destiny of nations, it lost its 
liberty. But when, after a long lime, the religious 
Firm cciiscd tolmveanexidnsive dotnmion in liinnan 
thought, the philosiqdiieid develoynnent recom¬ 
menced. What was the conscrpienee ? IMiilo- 
sophy made theBamc pretensions to practical intei- 
ference that religion had done; or, more accurately 
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speaking, thought, having again become yiliiloso- 
phieal, retained the pretensions which it liad 
assumed under the. religious form. Philosophy 
aspired to do what religion did—with this differ¬ 
ence, however—that wiidc it wished to govern 
iiiankiiid, it refused to submit to a legal yoke. 
“ 'I'he union,” says M. Giiizol, “ of intellectual 
liberty, us it existed in antiquity, and ol inU llee- 
Inal power, as it disjdiived itself in Ohrislian eoni- 
iminities, is the grand, the original eluuiu'ter of 
inuijgiii civilization ; and it is iindouhtedly in the 
bosom of the revolution aecomjilished by Ciiiis- 
tiainly in the relations of the spiritual and tem- 
]mral orders, of thought and the e.xtcnor woild, 
lhat tins new revolution had its oiigm and its Hu t 
viinlage ground. 

III. 'I'hetwo yirinciples, or riilher the two geiins 
of |)iincqiles birnislied liy Germany, wcie llie 
Inhe foimed of all the heads of families who weie 
pro|irielovs, and governed by an assembly of lice 
men ; and the hand of warriors, where the indiii- 
diial was still vco v free, liiU where the social piin- 
eiple was no longer the equality of free men, and 
eommon delilieiation, hut the patronage of a chief 
over Ins eompanions ; and if wo consider the sys¬ 
tem of social organization, it was fitted to prodnec 
anslocratie and niihtarv snhordination. 

'I'he yirineqile of the eommon (lelihcriilion of 
liee.men may he said to have disappeared in the 
Roman world. The principle of aristocratic, )ia- 
tronage, romhined with a strong infusion of liherlv, 
hud heconie eipiiilly unknown. Both these ele¬ 
ments of our social uiiil political orgaiiizatioii me 
of Germanic, or, to sjieak specifically of England, 
of Saxon origin. 

The. two erand results that specially demand 
consideration arc these: 1. The unbroken eoii- 
tinnitv, ihongli inidonhtcdly nmcli weakened and 
modilied, of ancient civilization down into modern. 
2. The total want, both in the social and intellec¬ 
tual order of things, from the fiflli to the tenth 
cenliiry, of any slalnlity, of anything systenmlie, 
of anything fi.xed, general, regular. The gene¬ 
ral fact we meet witli is a continual, nniveisal 
iluctnation. It is, in trutli, the woik going on of 
the fermentation and amalganidtion of the three 
great elcmenis of modern civilization. 

Hist (Ic la Civili/.. CD Fiancf, loin. iii. )*. 1 D 7 » 
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(iRl* \ 1 Si AL t F WjIH lAM THE CUKQUEKOU. 


CHAFFER I. 

NARRATIVE OF CIVIL %N]) MILITARY TRANSACTIONS. 


WII.I.IAM I., Sri!K.\MF,I) THE (’ON'QEEROR. 



hem and despoil them of t 
liani’s orders the space was 


IIFj first fceliiif;s of the 
Normans after the but¬ 
tle of Hastings seem 
to have been sensa¬ 
tions of tnumj)h and 
joy, amounting almost 
to a ddirinm. Tliey 
are rejtresented by a 
contcmpcnary* as ma¬ 
king their horses to 
])rance and bound over 
the tbiekly ■ strewed 
bodies of llie Anglo- 
Saxons ; after which 
they proceeded to rifle 
leir clothes. By Wil- 
Icared round the Rope’s 


• Willi.tm of Poictii‘19 Tliis wiilor as9«Tt9, that allhoiijjli llmohl'B 
motlifi tilliT***! Its vrtMiiht III golil loi ihe tlftxl hotly «»f li«*r son, tlu^ 
ictoi V as tlfiil' Id liei Jfiiiiest, jiiolosifiiy luilisimuon at the 
]iro}K)siil thiu ht* should rnjov llie iitfn tf ti>r wlioso rx- 

cRflsi\e cu^mlily so many hhmi l«y unhinicd Harold, It is added, ^\as 
buried on the beach. Most of tin* Itlnuliiih hisltiiiuns, howt'vei, siiy 
that llic body was given to his nintlirv nithont rnnsuRi, uiul mieried 
by her iii W ultlnim Abbey.inch had Iteen founded by llaruhl belore 
lie wii« hiDjj The (lottoiiinn M'’^, Julms D. 6, which nppeaiiito have 
bt'en written iu Walihnm Abbey .iboiit a century alter the event, 
relates that t«o monks, who weie jiilowed by \NilHAm to aearch for 
the body. we:v unable lo distinguisli it amtuig the heaps of alaiD, 
until they sent lot Harold’s migtrc'S Kdiihn, •' the swmi-nccked,” 
whose eye of afl’ecliou was not tu lui eluded <»r deceived. The im- 
pr'dtable story t<d«l bv t»iialdiis Cambieiisis (and m more detail 
lu the Ilai'U'ian MS. b77C) alioiit llaioUl. after re< eiving his wound, 
httvhiit escaped hum the battle, ami living for some years as an 
aiichorita in a cell near St. John’s Church, in Chester, though a 
pretty enough Tomnneo, is palpably uudeserMiig of nuticu iu an 
msturical point of view. 


blandard, which he had set up ; and tlicie his 
was jiitehed, and he feasted with liis folhiwers 
amongst the dead. The critical circumstances m 
which he had so recently been placed, and llie 
dillicultics which stdl lay before liim, disposed the 
mind of the Compieror to serious thoughts. Not 
less, ])erhapB, iu gratitude for tlic past lliaii in 
the liope tliat such a work would piocure him 
heavenly favour for the future, he solemnly vowed 
that he would erect a splendid abbey on the scene 
of this, his first victory; and when, in process of 
time, this vow was accomiilished, the high altar of 
the abbey church stood on the very spot where tlic 
standard of Harold had ticeii planted and thrown 
dow n. The exterior walls embraced the whole of the 
hill,—the centre of their position which the bravest 
of the English had covered with their bodies,— 
and all the surrounding country where the scenes 
of the combat had passed, became the jiroperty 
of the holy house, which was called iu the Nor¬ 
man or French language, I'Abhaye da la Balailla, 
and was dedicated to St. Martin, the patron of the 
soldiers of Gaul. Monks, invited from the great 
convent of Marmontier, near Tours, took up their 
residence in the new edifice. They were well 
endowed with the property of the English who had 
died ill the battle, and prayed alike, for the rcjiosc 
of the souls of those victims and for the prosperity 
and long life of the Normans who had killed them.* 

Thierry. 
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IIatti v Aiirty as il .ippcaveil al)nut 150 viMvrs hinrc.—( hi tin' r.iso of an olil biuldiuf;, fif winch only llic rmtis now rrnmin, the cut w ill 
f^i'iier.illj repioseut llu; huiUling uj tlie most in’ilccl state ui which an uiillu'iitio eiiyia\ia;,' or duiwiii^ ol il call he ohtiuiied.) 


'i'lic Abbot of Battle was (kclared to be iiidepcii- 
deiil of tlie aotbority of the Arclibisliop of Caiiter- 
Imrv and all other prelates, and was invested with 
arehiepiseopal jurisdiction, and honoured witlt 
other pecidiar privilcjtes. In the archives of the 
house was deposited a long roll, on which were in- 
scrihed the names of the nobles and gentlemen of 
nnuk, who came with the Conqueror and survived 
the hattle of Hastings.* 

The most sanguine of the Normans, in common 
with the most despondent among the English, ex¬ 
pected that immediately after the battle of Hastings 
the Conqueror would march straight to Ijondon and 
make himself master of that capital. But the first 
move was a retrograde one ; nor did William esta¬ 
blish himself in the capital until more than two 
niontliB had passed. While the army of Harold 
kept the field at Senlac, or Battle, several new 
ships, with reinforcements, came over from Nor¬ 
mandy to join William. Mistaking the proper 
place for landing, the commanders of these vessels 
put in to Romney, where they were at once assaulted 
and beaten by the people of the coast. William 
learned this unpleasant news the day after his 
victory, and to save the other recruits, whom he 
still expected, from a similar disaster, he resolved 

• Tlie orlslniil roll of Bollle Abbey is loftj but some copies Iisves 
hpen pvoBewcil, ^rom which the document has been repeatcflly 
punted. It is believed, however, that these pretended Iranscrlptf 
aro far from faithful, and that,besides other corruptions, many names 
have been Inserted in lator times by the monks of tbe Abbey, to 
{(ratify families or individuals tliut wished to make it appear they 
were sprung from followers of the Conqueror. 


before iiroceediiig farther to make himself master 
of all tlie soiith-easterii coast. He turned hack, 
tliercfore, fiom Battle to Hastings, at which latter 
))lacc he stayed some days awaiting his transports 
from hevon<l sea, and hoping, it is said, that his 
])rescncii would induce the population of those parts 
to make voluntary submission. At length, seeing 
tlnU no one came to ask for peace, William re¬ 
sumed his march with the remnant of his army 
and the fresh troops which had arrived in the 
interval from Normandy. The amount of this 
seasonable reinforcement is nowhere mentioned, 
hut there arc good reasons for believing that it 
must have been considerable. He kept*close to the 
sea-coast, marching from south to north, and spread¬ 
ing devastation on his passage. He took a savage 
vengeance at Romney for the reverse liis troops had 
sustained there, by massacring the inhabitants and 
burning their liouses. From Romney he advanced 
to Dover, the strongest place, on the coast,—“ the 
lock and key of alUEijglaud,” as Holinshed calls 
it. With little or no opposition, he burst into the 
town, which his troops set fire to; and the strong 
castle, which the son of Godwin had put into an 
excellent state of defence, was so speedily sur¬ 
rendered to him that a suspicion of treachery rests 
on the Saxon commander. The capture of this 
fortress was most opportune and important, for a 
dreadful dysentery had broken out in the Norman 
army, and a safe receptacle for the sick had become 
indispensable, Dover Castle also commanded the 
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best liindiiii'-iiliirc for tidops (Voui tlie eoiitineiil, 
mid Wilbiuii wiis mil yet so sure of bis pame ns 
not to look anxiously for n ]ilaec of retreat on the 
eons! m ease of meetiinj; with inverses in tlic in¬ 
terior. lie s|ieiit eiyht or nine (lays in streiiffthcn- 
ing the castle and lejiiiiring some of the damage 
(lone to the town by his lawless soldiery. Mean¬ 
while, in order to eoneilinte the inhabitants, he 
made them ^ome eoin]ienBatiiin fur the, losses and 
mjniies they bad sustained; and in the same 
interval he received more leeruits from Normandy. 
The historian who would pretend to write a eonijilete 
and eonseeutive account of thes^ obscuic times 
must have recourse to his imagination, or to some 
hitheito undiseovered doeuments, for the ehrouieles 
and original documents we possess will not enable 
bim to aeconpilish such a task. In the jiailicular 
transactions we are ielating, the naval forces ought 
to have had some sliare, more or less inijioitant, 
blit we have no means of telling what steps were 
taken either by the F.nglish or the Norman Heel, 
■lust before, tlie battle of Hastings, the former of these 
hloekadeil the latter. Did the defeat and death 
of Iliirolil iiiihii-e the I’.iiglish seanu'n to disperse ? 
or dal they from that«moineiit place themselves 
miller the coniniand of Godwin and Ednunid, 
Haloid’s sons, who certainly ve-a])])eared, with a 
eonsiderahle portion of the Iviglish navy, i^||uist 
William in the eonive of the following year?f||^e- 
eordiiig to some accounts, fV’illiaiii liiiriil Ins sliiiis 
at his lirst laiiiliiig in Ihigland ; the whole slorv is 
douhtful ; hut at most, he could only have de- 
stroyed the rude Vessels he had hastily eonstiueted 
for the passage. What heeame ot the hettin class 
of ships which were, mainly supplied hv his great 
lords and the foreign princes in alliance with liiniV 
Did these latter return to their own )ioi1s as soon as 
the Kiiglish raised the hloekudeV or did they sail 
round the coast and enter the Thames, eo-operatiiig 
witli William m his lulvaiiee, and making di\rrsions 
in his favour? No positive iin.swer can he given to 
these (iiieiics. 

When the Coiiipieror moved from Dover, he 
ceased to creep eaulioiisly round the coast, hut, 
penetrating into Kent, mnrelicd direct to Lon¬ 
don. A eonfiiscd .story fs told hy some of our 
early historians alHint a popular resistunee or¬ 
ganised liy Arehhishop Stigaiid and the Abbot 
Kgehioth, in which the men of Kent, advancing like 
the army of Maednff and Siwurd against Maclieth, 
under the cover of ent-down trees and houghs, dis- 
puted the passage of the Normans, and, with arms 
Ur their hands, exacted from them terms most 
favomahlc to themselves and tlie part of England 
they occupied. But the plain truth seems to he, 
that, overaw’cd by the recent catastrophe of Hast¬ 
ings, and the presence of a rompact and numerous 
army, the inhahitnnts of Kent made no resistance, 
and meeting William with ofl'ers of submission, 
placed hostages in his hands, aud so obtained mild 
treatment. 

During these calamities, the Saxon Witan llad 
assembled in London to deliberate and provide for 
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the future; hut evidently, as far as the lay poitioii 
of the meeting was concerned, witli no intention of 
submitting to the Conqueror. The first, eau' that 
oeeupied their thoughts was to elect a siieeeisoi lo 
the throne. Either of Hnrold’a brave brothers, at 
sueli a e,riBi.s wlu'ii valour and military skill weie 
the qualities most wanted, might jnobiihly liave 
eomnmnded a majority of suffrages; but they had 
both fought tlieir last fight; and, owing to their 
youth, their inexperience, their want of |io]iiilriril_\, 
or to some other circumstance, the two eons of 
Harold seem neverto have been thought of. Miiny 
voices would have supported Aforenv or Edwin, the 
powerful hiothers-iii-linv of Harold, wlio had 
already an almost soveieign authority in Norlliiim- 
hria and Mercia; hut the citizens of London, and 
the men of the south of Eugland generallv, pre- 
ferreit young Edgar Atheling, tiie iiuhceile sou of 
Ednunid hun-slile, wlio had been previoiislv set 
aside on aoeoimt of his little worth; and wlieri 
Sligand the primate, and Ahlred the Ardihisho)) of 
York, thicw their weight into this scale, it out¬ 
weighed tlie otheis, and Edgar was pioelainieil 
king. It should teem, however, that even at this 
stage, innnv of the bishops and digiiilied eleigviiiiMi, 
who were even then Ercnehnien or Normaiis, raised 
tlieir voice in favour of William, or let fall hints 
that were all meant to favour l|||||M|fteiniont. T'lie 
Pope’s hiiil and liamier eoula^Hbe without tlieir 
('(feel, and, motives of iiitereyaiid ]HiIiej apail, 
some of the.se ecelesiasties may have coliseieiition.slv 
believed they were jierfornmig their duly in pio- 
nioling the cause of tlie elerl of Iluine. (fillers 
there were who were notoriouslv lioiight over, either 
hy monev paid beforehand or by promises of fiiliire 
largess. 

The ]iarty that ultimately prevailed in (lieAVitaii 
did not carry their point until nnieh jireeions time 
had been consumed ; niir could the hlood of Cerilie, 
Alfred, and Edmund, make the king of their choice 
that rallying jioint which conllieting factions re¬ 
quired, or a hero capahlo of facing a victnrions 
invader, advancing at the head of a more powerful 
army than England could hope to raise lor sonic 
time. In fact, Edgar was a mere ciplier; a slriji- 
ling incapable of govci'nmcnt as of war,—witli 
nothing pojmlar about him e.xccjit his deseent. 
’The primate Stigand took liis place at the eoinicil 
board, and the military command was given to 
earls Edwin and Moreiir. A very few acts of legal 
authority liad been jierfonncd in the name of 
Edgar, when William of Normandy appeared 
before the southern suburb of London. If the 
Normans had expected to take the capital hy a 
ronp-de-main, and at once^ they were disappointed; 
the Londoners were very warlike; and the popula¬ 
tion of the city, great even in those days, was 
much increased by the prCBence of the thanes and 
.fliiefa of all the neighbouring counties, who had 
come in to attend the Witan, and had brought their 
servants and followers with them. After making 
a successful charge with 500 of his best horse 
against some citizens who were gathered on that 
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fcide of the river, William set fire to Southwark, 
and inarched away from London witli the deter- 
miiiiition of ravaging the country around it, de¬ 
stroying the property of the thanes who had ussem- 
bleil at the Witan, and, by interrupting all com¬ 
munication, inducing the well-defended capital to 
Burrender. Detachments of his army were soon 
Bpread over a wide tract; and in liiirning towns 
and villages, and the massacre of men armed and 
men unarmed, and jn the violation of helpless 
femiih'.s, the people of Surrey, Sussex, HampBhire, 
and Berksliire, were made to feci the full signifi¬ 
cation of a Norman conquest. William crossed 
llie Tlinmes at Wallingford, near to which place 
he e-taldished an entrenched camp, vvlierc a divi¬ 
sion of his army was left in order to cut oil' any 
succours that might be sent towards London from 
llie west. This done, he proceeded across Dnck- 
iiighamsliire into Hertfordshire, “ slaying the 
jieople,” till he came to Berkhampstead, where he 
look np a jiosition in order to interrupt all commu¬ 
nication with Jvondon Ifom the north. The capital, 
indeed, at this time seems to have been girded 
round by the enemy, and atflicteil by the jirosjiect 
of absolute famine. Nor were tlicrc wanting oilier 
canses of discouragement. The carlj^ Jidwiii and 
Morcar Bliowc^^^le zeal in the eomniand of\i 
weak, and, a^^^Hinorganized army, and sooir 
witlidrcw towVH^Pft Himiber, taking with tliein 
all the soldiers of Northnmhria and Mercia, who 
constitnied the best part of King Edgar’s forces, 
hut who looked to the carls much more than to the 
king. Tliesc two sons of Alfgar probably hojicd 
to he able to maintain themselves in independence 
in the north, wdiere, in reality, they at a later 
period renewed, and greatly prolonged, the contest 
with the Normans. Their dejiarturc had a hancful 
efl'ect in London ; and while the spirit of the citi¬ 
zens waxed fainter and fainter, the partisans and 
intriguers for William, eiicouraged at every move 
by tlic prevalent faction among the clergy, raised 
their hopes anil extended their exertions. / 

After some time, however, earls Morcar and 
F.dwiu apjicar to have returned to the capital. 
On many an intermediate step the chroniclers 
are provokiiigly silent: but at last it was deter¬ 
mined that a submissive deputation should be sent 
from Ijondou to Berkhampstead ; and King Edgar 
himself, the Primate Stigand, Aldred, archbishop 
of York, Wolfstan, bishop of Worcester, with 
other prelates and lay chiefs, among whom the 
Saxon chronicler expressly names the two earls of 
Northumbria and Mercia, and many of the 
principal citizens, repaired to William, who re¬ 
ceived them with an outward show of moderation 
and kindness. It is related that when the man 
whom he must hated, as the friend of Harold and 
the energetic enemy of the Normans,—that when 
Stigand cajne into his presence, he saluted him 
with the endearing epithets of father and bishop. 
The puppet-king Edgar made a verbal renun¬ 
ciation of the throne, and the rest swore allegiance 
to the Conqueror; Bie bishops swearing for the 
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whole body of the clergy, the chiefs for the nobi¬ 
lity, and the citizens foi tiie good city of l.ondon.* 
During a part of this singnlar aiulience, William 
pretended to have doubts and misgivings as to tlic 
(iropriety of his ascending the vacant throne ; but 
these hypocritic expressions were drowned in the 
loud acclamations of his Norman hurons, who felt 
that the crown of England was on tlie point of 
their swords. Having taken oaths hf fidelity and 
peace, the Saxon deputies left hostages with the 
Norman, who, on his side, promised to he mild 
and merciful to all men. On tlic following inoni- 
ing the. foreil^ers began their march low'ards l.on¬ 
don, plundering, murdering, and burning, just as 
hefore.f 'I’licy took their way through St. Alban’s. 
On ajijiroaeliiiig that ]ilace William found his 
)iassage btop))Cil by a ninllitude of great trees 
whieli had been felled and laid across the road. 
The Coiiqiicrur sent for the Abbot of St. Alban’s, 
and ileinanded why these harriers were raiseil in 
his jurisdiction V The ahhof, Erithi'ic or Erede- 
riek, who descended IVoiii noble Saxon blood, "as 
also from King Canute the Dune, answered lioldly, 
“ 1 have done the duly apjicrtuining to my Inrtli 
and calling; and if others of my rank and ]irofcs- 
sion hud jierforiiicd the like, as they well could and 

§ , it hud not been in thy power to penetrate into 
nd thus far.” I Even now William did not 
London in person, hut sending on part of his 

■ rtiess for his reeeplioii, he cii- 
rest at some dislance from the, 
s, whieli was limit on tlie site, 
luded jiart of a llimian castle, 
after times, into tlic Tower of 
accounts state that William’s 
ilely engaged liy the citizens, but 
■3 they met with no resistance, 
anil were jierinitts;!^ to raise their fortifications 
without any serious mbhj-talion. 

As soon as the Niiftnsnis had finished his 
stronghold, William look posseisten-ofiTTfitnd then 
they tixed his coronation for a few days after. The 
Conqueror is said to liavc objected to the perform¬ 
ance of this eeremotiy while so large a part of the 
island was independent of his authority; and he 
certainly hoped, by delaying it, to obtain a more 
formal consent from the English nation, or some¬ 
thing like a Saxon election, which would he a 
better title in the eyes of the people than the right 
of conquest. Little, however, was gained by delay ; 
and the coronation, which, for the sake of greater 
solemnity, took jjlacc on Christmas-day, was »c- 
conipanied by accidents and circumstances highly 
irritating to the people. It is stated, on one side, 
that William invited the primate Stigand to per¬ 
form the rites, and that Stigand refused to crown 
a man “ covered with tlie blood of men, and the 

• “ Ba^on ttia for ncoilt;,’’ s.vis lli« Saxon Cliionicle, “Ilia mueit 
WM* tu hetiriD getltui; uud tha**t wae* micel unread tliaet man iwsior 
»WB ue dyde tha hit god b«lan nolde for urum ayammi.” (They 
eahmittetl them for need, when die most harm urn* done. It wue 
ill advised Unit they did not so bcfoie, sei-aig that God WOuW 
1^’better tUiogs for our sins.—Ingrum'e TranslatioD.) 

+ Roger Hoveden.—C'hron. Sax. 
i Stow, (jhroR. 
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invader of others.’ rights.”* Although th|j|,,jnigl:t 
have been some, policy in making tliis grS'cham¬ 
pion of the, Saxon cause hallow the conquer(ir, 
it does not appear ])rohahle that William would 
ask this serviee of one, who was lying under the 
severe displeasure of Rome ; and it is said, on the 
other side, that he refused to he consecrated by 
Stigand, and conferred that honour on Ahlred, 
Archbishop oV York, whom some of the chroniclers 
(Icscrihe as a wise and prudent man, who under¬ 
stood the ex|)cdie,ney of accommodating himself to 
circumstances. The new Abbey of\Vestminster, 
the last work of Edw ard the Confe^Br, was chosen 
as the, jilacc for the coronation of our first Nonnani 
king. The suburbs, the, streets of London, and 
all the approaches to the Abbey, were lined with 
ilouble rows of soldier.s, horse and loot. The 
f'ompieror lode throiigli the ranks, and {iitcreil the 
Abbev church, attended by 250 of his warlike 
chiefs, by many priests and monks, and a consi- 
derahlc miinber of English, who had been gamed 
over to act a jiart in the jiageantry. At the open¬ 
ing of the ceremony one of Whlliam’s prelates, 
OcollVey, the Bisho]) of Coutaiices, asked the 
Normans, in the French language, if they were 
of opinion that their chief should take the title of 
King of England y and liu’n the Aridibish oB. o f 
York asked the English if thev would have^Hjt 
liain the Noiman for their king? The lep^PRi 
cither side was given by acclamation in the affir¬ 
mative, and the shouts and cheers thus raised were 
so loud that ihiw slaiilcd the foreign cavali v sta¬ 
tioned round the Abbev. d’he troops took the con¬ 
fused noise for a cry of alarm raised by their 
friends, and, as they had icceived oidcis to be on 
the alert and leadv to act in case of any seditious 
movement, they rushed to the English houses nearest 
the Abbey, and set fire to them all. A few, think¬ 
ing to succour their betrayed duke and the nobles 
they served, ran to the (dimeh, where, at sight 
of their naked swords, and the smoke and flames 
that were rising, the tuniidt soon became as great 
as that without its walls. The Normans fancied 
the whole, population of London and its neigh- 
hourhooil had risen against them ; the, English ima¬ 
gined that they had heen duped by a vain show, 
and drawn together unarmed and defcncidcss, that 
they might he, massacred. Both parties ran out 
of the Abbey, and the ceremony was interrupted, 
though William, trembling from head to foot, and 
left almost alone in the, church, or with none but 
the Archbishop Ahlred and some terrified priests of 
both nations near him at the altar, deeidedlv refused 
to postjione the eehdiratioii. The service was there¬ 
fore completed amidst these, bad auguries, but in 
the utmost hurry and confusion, and the Conqueror 
took the usual coronation oath of the Anglo-Saxon 
kings, making, ns an addition of his own, the 
golernn promise that he would treat the English 
people as well as the, best of their kings had done.f 

• Will, nf Ni'wbiiry, 

+ Guil. Pictav.—Oidcric. Vllnl.— Cliron. Sm. Ordorio sny*. 
pldaiites, super rcgcm vchementer Iremtntcm, oflicium m\ pcregc- 
runl-" 


Meanwhile the commotion without continued, and 
it is not mentioned at what hour of the day or 
night the conflagration ended, fl’he English, who 
had been at the Abbey, ran to extinguish the. fire, 
—the Noimaiis, it is said, to jdundcr, and otlier- 
wise jirofit by the disorder; but it iqqiears that 
some of the latter c.xcrtcd themselves to stoji the 
progress of the flames, and to ]iut an end to a 
not iieeiiliaily mipahitalde to tlieir master, whose 
anxious wish was eertainly, that time, to eonei- 
liate the two nations. At this, as at seieral siihse- 
qiieiit stages of the conquost, William could not 
jireveiit the wrongs done by his disorderly and 
riqiacioiis soldiery, who gave hut slight tokens of 
that superiority in civilization which has so geiie- 
rallv heen ehallciigcd for the Normans. 

.Soon after his inaiispicions coronation B'illiam 
w'ithdrew' from London to Barking, where he esta- 
hlislual a eiiiirt which gradually attracted many of 
the nobles of the south of England. Edrie, siir- 
iianied the Forester, Coxo, a warrior of high repute, 
and others, are named ; and as William extended 
his authority, and hud aside the liarshness of a 
conqueror, even the thanes and the great earls from 
the north, where the force of his arms was not yet 
felt, re|iaired to do him homage. Turchil, Siward, 
and Ahlred, all northern the higlicst 

rank, are. mentioned by a chronicler, 

as among those that preeenlJ^^BjfcR'es to pei- 
forni the same painful cercm^^^nich- had pye- 
vionsly heen suhmitlod to by Carls Edwin and 
Morcar, the hrothers-in-law of the late king. In 
return for the homage thus rendered, Mhlliam 
granted them the confirmation of their estates and 
honours which lie had not at )ircsent the )iowcr to 
seize or invade. It apjiears tliat the Conqueror’s 
first seizures and confiscations, after the crown lainls, 
were the domains of Harold and his hrotliers Gnrth 
and Lcofvviii, and the lands and property of such 
of the English chiefs as were either very weak, or 
uiipo|mlar, or indififerent to the nation. But, even 
thus limited, the spoils of the south arc represented 
as prodigious 

Edgar Atheling, whose moral nullity seeiirod 
him from suspicion and danger, was an inmate of 
the new court, and William, knowing he was che¬ 
rished by many of the English on account of his 
descent, pretended to treat him with great respect, 
and left him the earldom of Oxford, whicli Harold 
had conferred on him when he ascended the throne 
in his stead. From Barking the new king made a 
progress tlirongh the tcn-itory', that was rather mili¬ 
tarily occupied than securely conquered, displaying 
as he went ns much royal pomp, and treating the 
English with as much courfesy and consideration, 
as he could. The extent of this territory cannot 
he exactly determined, hut it appears the Conqueror 
had not yet advanced, in the north-east, beyond 
the confines of Norfolk, nor in the south-w’cst 
beyond Dorsetshire. Both on the eastern and 
western coast, and in the midland counties, the 
invasion was gradual and slow, and as yet the city 
of Oxford had certainly not fallen. 
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All AVilliam’s mcasvires iit this time were 
mild and conciliating, and some of them marked 
with wisdcnn and a laudahle anxiety for the good 
of the country. He respected the old Anglo- 
.Saxon laws, which, indeed, were not much dis¬ 
turbed or changed, at least in the letter, until 
the accession of Henry II., nearly a century after 
the Conquest. IIc established good courts of jus¬ 
tice, encouraged agriculture and commerce, and 


(at lea^ nominally) enlarged the privileges of 
LondciBa|to some other towns. At the same time, 
howev%lf'%e country he held was bristled with 
castles and towers, and additional fortresses erected 
in and around the capital showed his distrust of 
what was termed, in the language of the Normans, 
an over-numerous and too proml population. Next 
to IjOndon, the city of Winchester, which had been 
a favourite residence of the Anglo-Saxon kings 











WtvriiF?iTFR—(This is ilie city as il iiuiv .-ippetiis Id this aini smiii.ii cast's tin* town or other phicci iilioiit which «ti interest may be 
RDpiHisetl to hate been RWiihencil by llie ntiiiHluc. will tie rcinescntetl in lU oxistintj Ktiiic, excepl where an luiliiciitif eDL’iavinj; or diiiwiUK 
of iiltuT tialc iiiuy bo considered to preuerve some features now iusl llial lH lou;;eil to it at oi near tlie time to w inch llu* liistory u lntcs.) 


excited most suspicion; “ for,” says William of 
Poicliers, the Conqueror’s chaplain, “ it is a noble 
and powerful city, inhabited by a race of men rich, 
fearless, and perfidious,” A castle was therefore 
erected at Winchester, and a strong Norman gar¬ 
rison jiut into it. These fortresses, hastily thrown 
up in the course of three or four months, coujd 
not be very large or very solid, but they answered 
tbeir present cud, and they were subsequently in¬ 
creased in size and strength. Such operations 
could not be otherwise than distasteful to the Eng¬ 
lish, who were further• irritated by seeing jiroud 
foreign lords fixed among them, and married to 
the widows and heiresses of their old lords who 
had fallen at Hastings. The rapacious followers 
of William were hard to satisfy; and, to securq 
their attachihent, he was frequently obliged to go 
beyond those bounds of moderation he was in 
dined to set for himself. A most numerous troop 
of priests and monks had come over from the con 


tiiicnt, and their avidity was scarcely inferior to 
that of the barons and knights. Nearly every one 
of them wanted a church, a rich ahliey, or some 
higher promolioii; and at a very early period of 
his occupation the Compicror began to gratify their 
wishes. To pass over other wrongs and jirovoca- 
tioiis inseparable from foreign conquest, and, in 
good part, indeed, inseparahlc even from a change 
of dynasty, the people presently saw the coming on 
of that sad state oT things which they soon after 
suffered, “ when England became the habitation 
of new strangers, in such wise, that there was 
neither governor, bishop, nor abbot remaining 
therein of the English nation,”* It was, however, 
to these foreign churchmen that our country was 
chiefly indebted for whatever intelleetiial improve¬ 
ment or civilization w'as imported at the Conquest. 

In the midst of this universal hungering after 
th^Womains and benetices of the English evinced 
• Holiushetl, 
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by liiy mul clcriry cif nil dcgrcos, one singl^fetntice 
is recorded of » most marvellous t^W^euce. 
There wiis one of the Norman wan-iors Who nei- 
tlier aslicil for estates nor a rich Ktigllsh wife, and 
who would not accept any ]inrt of the spuds taken 
from the contpiercd. He, said he had accompanied 
liis liege lord the Duke William into England, he- 
cause such was his duty as a tnie and faithfgl 
vassal, hut that pro|«'ity seized and stolon from 
other nuMi did not tempt liini,— that ho should re¬ 
turn to Normandy, there to enjoy his mndorate hut 
lawful inheritance, and rest content with his own 
lot, without coveting the portion Anthers. The 
name of this wise man, which ought hot to he ]ter- 
mitted to perish, was Guilhert, the son of Richard.'* 

In the month of March, 10(17, the English in 
the north and west I cing yet untouched, and their 
countrymen in the. smith heginmng to harhour vio¬ 
lent feelings—while the Norinan.s were anxious to 
]irovoke an insurrection, and ]irosecnte the war in 
the land where, so manv broad acres remained to 
reward the victors,—William resolved to pass ovir 
into Normandy. Many ingenions surmises have 
heeii made as to the motives which iiidnecd him to 
take this journey at this crisis; and historians may 
still speculate without coming to any jiositive con¬ 
clusion home out by conleniporary evidence. Al¬ 
though, as he admits, no ancient writerjias 
ascribed ,such a purpose and plan to the tHh- 
(pieror, we, are disposed to suspect, v\ith Ilwnie, 
that in this extraordinary stej) he was guided by a 
concculeil policy, and that though he hud thought 
proper at lirsi to allure the people to submission, 
he found that he could neither satisfy his followers, 
nor secure his unstable government, without fur¬ 
ther exerting the right of con(|uest, and seizing the 
reniaining possessions of the Eiighsh,—that in 
order to have a jiretexi for this violence, he was 
anxious they should break out into insurrections 
which could hardly prove daiigerous to him while 
he detained all the tuiiicipal English nobility in 
Normandy, while his great and victorious army 
was placed in strongholds in England, and while 
he himself was so near at hand to crush anv in¬ 
surrection. That he made the journey, as some 
liave thought, out of a vain eagerness to show him¬ 
self as the conrpieror of England to his sulijects 
in Normandy, is a supposition not consistent with 
Jiis character;' and that he crossed the sea merely 
to put the booty' he had made in a jdace of safety, 
does not njipear very probable. 

Had he determined to vex and rouse the Eng¬ 
lish, lie eonld scarcely have left 'a more fitting in- 
Rtrnment than his half-brother, Odo, to whom he. 
contided the royal power during bis absence, asso¬ 
ciating with him as counsellors of state William 
Fitz-Oshorn, Hugo of Grantmcsnil, Hugo de 
Moritfort, Walter Gifford, and William de, Ga- 
renne. Tlie Conqueror carried in his train Sti- 
gand, the archbishop of fhmterhnry, the abbot 
Egelnotli, Edgar Atheling, Edwin, earl of Mercia, 
Morcar, carl of Northumbria, Waltheof, earl 6f 

• Orderic. Vitnl, 
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Northampton and Huntingdon, and many others of 
high nobility. 

The place chosen for his embarkation was Pe- 
vensey, near Hastings; and when he had made a 
liberai distribution of money and presents to a part 
of his army which had followed him to the. beach, 
ho set sail with a fair wind for Normandy, just six 
months after his landing in England. Acccording 
to every aoconnt, he was received with enthusiastic 
jov by his continental sidnects, who were filled 
with wonderment at his sneWss and the (piantity of 
gold and silver and other precious oflects he 
brought back with him. A part of this wealtli, the 
fruit of hloud and )dnnder, was sent to the, ]iope 
with the h.anncr of Harold, which had been taken 
at the liatlle of Hastings, and another portion was 
distriluitcd among the abbeys, monasteries, and 
(hiirchcs of Normandy; “neither monks nor 
pricslsrcniaining without a guerdon.” William gave 
them coined gold, and gold in bars, golden vases, 
and, above all, richly embroidered stud's, which on 
high'feast-days they hung np'in their churches, 
where they excited the admiration of all travellers 
and strangers. The whole of the account given by 
William’s chaplain tends to raise onr idea of the 
wealth of England, “ That land,” says the 
Poictevm, *' abounds more thM^^rmandy in the 
precious metals. If in fertltf^^Bbay be termed 
the granary of Ceres, in he culleil 

the treasury of Arabia. The women excel 

in the use of tlie needle and in embroidering in 
gold; the men in every sjiecies of elegant work¬ 
manship. Moreover, the best artists of Germany 
live amongst them; and merchants, who repair to 
distant countries, import the most valuable articles 
of foreign manufacture unknown in Normandy.” 
The same contemporary informs us, that at the 
feast of Easter, which William held with unusual 
splendour, a relation of the king of France, named 
Raoul, came with a numerous retinue to the Con¬ 
queror’s court, where he and his Frenchmen, not 
less than the Normans, considered with a curiosity, 
mingled with surprise, the chased vases of gold 
and silver, brought from England; and, above all, 
the drinking-cups of the Saxons, made of large 
hnffido-horns, and ornamented at either extremity 
with ])rccions metal. The French prince and his 
companions were also much struck with the beauty 
of countenance and the long flowing hair of the 
yojing Englishmen William had brought over with 
him as guests or hostages. The chaplain adds, 
with amusing naivetk, “ they remarked all those 
things, as also many others equally new unto 
them, in order that they might relate and describe 
them in their own country.’’ 

While all thus went on merrily in Normandy, 
where the presence of the Conqueror, with his 
foreign court, move where he would, caused the 
si'ispension of all labour, and made a general holi¬ 
day, events of a very different nature were taking 
place on the other side of the Channel. The rule 
of Odo and the barons left in England pressed 
harshly on the people, whose complaints and erica 
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for justice they despised. Without piniishment or 
eliecli, their meii-at-arnis were pennitted to insult 
and ])hinder, not merely the jidRsants ond bur¬ 
gesses, but people of tlie best condition, and the 
cup of misery and degradation r^as filled uj), as 
usual in such cases, by violence ofl'ered to the 
■women. Tlie English spirit ■was not yet so dc- 
])ressed, and in fact never sank so low as to tole¬ 
rate such wrongs. Several jaijuilar risings took 
place in various parts of the subjugated territory, 
and many a Norman, ctfught heyoial the walls of 
his castle or garrison-town, ■was cut to pieces. 
These partial insurrections were followed by con¬ 
certed and e.xtensively combined inovomonts. A 
grand cons])iracy was formed, and the Conqueror’s 
throne was made to totter before it was nine 
months old. The men of Kent, who had been the 
first to submit, were the first to attempt to throw 
olf llic yoke. A singular circumstance attemlcd 
tlicir effort. Eustace, count of Boulogne, the 
same who had caused sucli a stir at Dover in 
the time of Ed^ward the Confessor,* was then in 
iqicn (piarrel with William the Norman, who kejit 
one of his sons in prison. This Eustace was famed 
far and wide for his military skill; and his rela- 
tioiishi]) to the sainted King Itdward, whose 
sister lie had luarne^made the English consider 
him now in the|f^^fe||n natural ally. Fiirgcltmg, 
therefore, theii^^^^^Bances, the pcojilc of Kent 
•sent a message Eustace, promising to pul 

Dover into his hntids, if he would make a descent 
on the coast, and help them to wage war on their 
Norman ojipressors. Eustace most readily ac- 
ce|)led the invitation, and, ciossing the Channel 
with a small hut chosen hand, he landed under 
favour of a dark night, at a short distance from 
Dover, where he was presently joined by a host of 
Kentish men in arms. A contemporary says, that 
had they waited hut two days, these insurgents 
would have, been joined by the whole population 
of those parts, but they imprudently made an 
attack on the strong castle of Dover, were repulsed 
with loss, and then thrown into a jianic by the 
false report that Bishop Odo was aiiproaching 
them with all his forces. Count Eustace fled, and 
got safely on hoard ship, but most of his men-at- 
arms were slain or taken prisoners by the Norman 
garrison, or broke their necks by falling over the 
cliffs on which Dover Castle stands. The men of 
Kent, with a few exceptions, found their way 
home in safety, by taking hy-paths and roads with 
which the Normans were unacijuaiuted. 

In the west the Normans were much less fortu- 
tunate. Edric the Forester, ■who had visited the 
Conqueror at Barking, and done homage to him, 
was the lord of extensive possessions that lay on 
the Severn and the confines of Wales. This power¬ 
ful chief was at first desirous of living in peace, 
hut being provoked at the depredations committed 
by some NorAian captains who had garrisoned the 
city of Hereford, he took up arms, and forming an 
alliance with two Welsh princes, he was enabled 

• See p. J8S, aote. 


to shut ti^yforeigners close up within the walls of 
the tow^Hpad to range undisputed master of all 
tin; westOTi part of Heiefordshire. 

If there liad been hut one bright national idol— 
one prince or chief of ability or popularity to unite 
and lead them—the English would have cleared 
the country of its invaders. At this favourable 
moment the two sons of King Harold appeared in 
the west; hut though they ■were nearly f year older 
than at the time they ■were passed over nmiotiecd by 
the AViliin as.sembled at London, they soon showed 
that neither of theun had the qualities required, or 
was destined tc^ the saviour of the Anglo-Saxon 
nation. Their^’oceedings wmdd he altogetlier 
inexplicable if we did not rcflert tliat tlicy ■were 
allied with, and probably controlled by, a host of 
pirates. These two young men sailed over from 
Ireland with a considerable force, embarked in 
si.xty shi|)s. Tliev jisccnded the Bristol Channel 
and the river Avon, and landing near Bristol, 
plundered that fertile eonntry. Whatever ■were 
tlie ]iretextB and claims set forth by the sons of 
Harold, tliey acted as ronmion enemies, and were 
met as such by the English people, ■who repulsed 
tlieni when they attempted to take the oily of 
Bristol, and soon after defeated them iqtim the 
coast of .Somersetshire, whither they had rejiaired 
with their ships and ])lnii(ler. There ■was no 
NorfllBBi force in those |inrts, lu'r was it considered 
necessary to send one. The whole defence was 
made by the English, commanded by their own 
coiiiitrymaii Ednoth, wlio fell, with iinuiy of his 
followers, in the battle, d'he invaders, who also 
suffered severely, took to their sliiiis, and returned 
to Ireland immediately after the defeat. In Shrop¬ 
shire, Nottinghamshire, and other parts of the king¬ 
dom, holli where they had fell the Nonnan iqqiri's- 
sion, and where, as yet, they only aiiprehended it, 
bodies of English rose in arms, and urged their 
iieighhours to join them. It is related that Earl 
Coxo, who had iqipeared 'at Barking, and been 
much honoured by William, was slain by Jiis 
vassals hceanse he refused to head them in an in- 
snrreetion ; hut it seems the death of that chief 
took place before the Conqueror left Enghuid, and 
there is some doubt whether he was really killed 
by his vassals, or by another English nobleman, Ins 
rival. There is, however, no doubt but that the 
indignation of the peojilc was general, and that, 
encouraged by the Conqueror’s absence, efforts 
were made, and others contemplated, for throwing 
off the yoke. Rumours spread that a simultaneous 
massacre, like that perpetrated on the Danes, was 
intended ; and it w'as equally natural that the 
English should make use of such threats in their 
moments of rage, and that the Nonnans, conscious 
of qipression, and 'well versed in the history of St. 
Brice’s day, should believe them and tremble at 
them. Letter after letter, and message after mes¬ 
sage, were sent into Normandy; but the Conqueror, 
either because he was insensible to the alarm, or 
thought suflficient povocation had not been given, 
lingered there for more than eight months. When 
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at last lie departed, it was in hurry and agitation. 
He embarked at Dieppe on the 0th of Deceinhcr, 
and sailed for England hy night. On arriving, he 
phieed new governors, whom he had brought from 
Normaudy, in his castles and strongholds in Sussex 
and Kent. On reaching London he was made 
fully sensible of the jirevailing discontent; hut 
with his usual crafty prudence he applied him¬ 
self (o soothe' the storm for awhile, deeming 
that the tiihe had not yet anived for his openly 
deelaring that the fickle, faithless iMiglish were 
to he exterminated or treated as slaves, and 
all their possessions and honours given to the 
Normans. lie celebrated the festi^l of Christmas 
with unusual pump, and invited many Saxon chiefs 
to London to partake in the celebration. He 
received these guests with smiles and caresses, 
giving the kiss of welcome to every comer.* If 
tliey asked for any thing, he graiiteil it; if they 
aiiiiouiieed or advised any thing, he listened with 
ies|ieetfiil atteiilioii ; and it should seem that they 
were nearly all the dupes of these royal artifices. 
Tie then propitiated the citizens of London by apro- 
claination, which was written in tlic Saxon lan¬ 
guage, and read in all the churches of the capital. 
“ Be it known unto yon,” said this document, 
“ what IS my will. I will that all of you enjoy 
your national laws as in the days of King Edward; 
that every son shall iiiheril from his father, after 
the days of liis father ; and that none of my peojile 

110 you wrong.” TVTlliam’s first public act after all 
these promises was to impose a tax, whieli was 
made more and more hnrdeiisoine as his power 
iiiereased. 

The war of 106S, or wlial may he called the 
Conqueror's second caiiqiaigii in England, opened 

111 the fertile province of Devoiisliiic, wheie the 
peo]ilc, siqiported hy their hardy iieighhonrs of 
Cornwall, and iiiiiiiialed liv the ]ireseiiee of the 
niiither and some other relations of King Haiiihl, 
refused to acknowledge his goveriiiiient, and had 
jirepared to resist the advance of his lieutenants. 
Some of the thanes, to whom the eoiimiaiid of the 
insurrection had been intrusted, proved cowards or 
traitors ; the Noniiiins advanced, hnriiiiig, and de¬ 
stroying, and hreathiiig vengeance ; hiit the men iif 
Elxelcr, who had had a ]iriiieipal share in nrganiziiig 
the patriotic resistance, were resolute in the defeiiee 
of their city. Elver since the days of Athelstan, 
Elxcter had been iitereasing in trade and consi¬ 
deration, and now it was a well-peopled city, sur¬ 
rounded hy a strong wall. Gitlia, or Editha, 
Harolii’a mother, had fled there after the battle of 
Hastings, and carried with her considcrahle riches. 
In no part of England was the Norman name 
more odious, for, young and old, the citizens hated 
to death the whole race of Ercnchmeii. This 
feeling had been recently displayed by the jiopulace 
in a cruel attack made upon some Norman ships 
that were driven upon their coast by a storm. 
When the Conqueror came within four miles of 
Exeter he summoned the citizens to submit, and 
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take the oath of fealty. Tlicy replied, “ We 
wall not swear fealty to tins man, who ]iretcnds to 
be our king, nor will we receive his garrison within 
our walls; hut if he will receive as tribute the 
dues we were accustomed to yiay to ourkings', we will 
consent to pay them to him.” To this somewhat 
novel proposal William said, “ I would have sub¬ 
jects, and it is not my custom to take then on such 
conditions.”* Some of the magistratesand wealthiest 
of the citizens then went to William, and, inqihiriiig 
liis mercy, ]iroflered the submission of the city, 
and gave Iw.-itages; hut the mass of the population 
either did not sanction this proceeding or repented 
of it, and when William rode up at the head of Ins 
cavalry he found the gates burred and the walls 
manned with coinhatinits, w'ho hade him defiiniee. 
The Norminis, in sight of the men on the ramparts, 
tlien tore out the eyes of one of tlie hostages tficy 
hail just received; but this savage act did not daunt 
the jieoidc, who wore well prepared for dcfciiee, 
having raised new turrets aigl battlements on the 
walls, and brought in a number of armed seamen, 
liiith native and foreigners, that happened to he in 
their ]iort. The siege which followed lasted eighteen 
days, and cost William a great number of men ; 
and when the city surrendered at lust, if we are to 
believe the* Saxon chronicle, it , was because their 
chiefs had again betrayed ^MHUj^Tic brave men 
of E.xelcr, however, ohtain^^^^^niore favoiindile 
terms than were then tisual^l^^^Piugli tliey were 
fiireed to take the oath, mid t^mit a Norman gar- 
lisiin, their lives, ])i'(ipei1y, and privileges were 
secured to them, and suceessfnl precautions were 
taken by the fk)ii(|neror to prevent any outrage or 
plunder. During the siege we hear of a strong 
liody of English, in the pay of the Conqueror, 
llgliliiig against tlieir own eoiiiitrymeii,—a fatal 
example which was soon followed in other jiarts of 
the kingdom. Having ordered a strong castle to 
he, hiidt 111 the eajitnred town, William returned 
eastward to Wiiiehestcr, where he was joined hy 
his wife Matilda, who had not hitherto been in 
England. At llie ensniiig festival of Whitsuntide 
she was jiuhlicly crowned hy Aldrcd, the urcli- 
hislio]! of York; and as this ceremony, in regard to 
a king’s wife, was contrary to an old law of 
the Anglo-Saxons (wliich, how'ever, had been 
disregarded on some former occasions), it dis¬ 
pleased the iieople, who were further irritated 
against Matilda hy seeing a large share of the con¬ 
fiscated territory in the west assigned to her. On 
the surrender of Exeter the aged Githa, with 
several ladies of rank, escaped to Bath, and finding 
no safety there, they fled to the small islands at the 
mouth of the Severn, where they lay concealed 
until they found an opportunity of passing over to 
Flanders. 

Harold’s sons, Godwin and Edmund, with a 
vouiigcr brotlier named Magnus, again came over 
from Ireland about Midsummer, and with a flfcct 
about equal to the one they had brought the pre¬ 
ceding year they hovered oft’ the coasts of Devon- 
• Ordoric. Vital. 
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!-liii(’ iiiiil Cnniwall, limdini; Dfoasioiiiilly and iii- 
vitinu; tlu' pcaplo (ii tlani agniiist the Niamaiis. 
Nothing entild Ite iinire abs-iinllv cuncetted than 
these moNenients. Had they aitpeiived a little 
earlier, while. Kxetcr held out, their jiresenee might 
have been imist importiint; Imt now the sons of 
Harold were left to sbift for themselves, and having 
impnidentlv ventnred too far from the shore wilh- 
ont any infoniiiition as to the state tjf the, country, 
they were suddenly attached by a Norman force 
fiom Exeter, tinder Earl Beorn, and defeated with 
great slaughter. It appears they were even igno¬ 
rant of the facts that the, city of Exeter had fallen, 
and that their mother had Hed to a foreign country. 
'J'heir means were now exhausted, and, wenricil by 
their ill success, their Irish allies declined giving 
any further assistance to these exiles. The sons of 
Harold next appeared as sup|)liants at the court of 
Sweyn, king of Denmark. 

During the spring and early summer of this 
same year (1068), William established his au¬ 
thority in Devonshire, Somersetshire, and Glouces¬ 
tershire, and besides tnkiiig Exeter, made himself 
master of Oxford and other fortified cities which he 
had left in his rear when he advanced into the 
West. Wherever his dominion was imposed, the 
ma^ of land was given to his birds and knights, 
and fortresses and castles were erected and garri¬ 
soned by Normans and other foreigners, who con¬ 
tinued to cross the Channel in search of employ¬ 
ment, wealth, and honours. The meanest of these 


exotic adventurers,—the least cultivated of these 
vagabonds,—thought himself entitled to treat the 
best Enghshman with coiitemiil, us a slave and 
barbarian. 

The accounts of the .stilfcrings of the eiiiiqucrcd 
people, n.s given by the native ehroiiiclcr.s, are con¬ 
densed in a striking passage of Holinslied :—“ He 
look away from divers of the nobility, and others of 
the better sort, all their livings, and gave the humc 
to his Normans. Moreover, he raised great taxes 
and subsidies ihrmigh the realm ; nor anything re¬ 
garded the English nobility, so that they w ho hefoic 
thought themselves to be made for ever by bringing 
a stranger into the realm, did now see themselves 
trodden under foot, to be despised, and to be 
mocked on all sides, insomuch that many of them 
were constrained (as it were, for a further testimony 
of servitude and bondage) to shave their beards, to 
round their hair, and to frame themselves, as well in 
apparel as in service and diet at their tables, after 
the Norman miniiicrj’very strange and far difl'ering 
from the ancient customs and old usages of their 
country. Others utterly reftising to sustain such 
an intolerable yoke of thraldom as was daily laid 
upon them by the Normans, chose rather to leave 
all, both goods and lands, and, after the manner of 
outlaws, got them to the woods with their wives, 
children, and servants, meaning frum tlicnccforth to 
live upon the spoil of the country adjoining, and to 
take whatsoever came next to hand. WTierenpon it 
came to pass within a while that no man might 
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travel in eafcty from liis own lionse or town to his 
next ncii'libours, and every quiet and honest man’s 
Iionse iM'cmne, as it wore, a hold and fortress fiir- 
iiisliod for defence vvith bows and arrows, hills, 
])ole-a\os, swords, clubs, and staves, and other 
weapons, the doors being kept looked and strongly 
bolted in the night season, as it had been in time 
of open war, and anmngst public enemies. Prayers 
were said also by the master of the house as though 
they had been in the midst of the seas in some 
storinv tempest; and when the windows or doors 
should be slnit in and closed, they used to say Bc- 
ncdifilc, and others to answer Dominus, in like 
sort as the priest and his penitent were wont to do 
at confession in the church.” 

The hands of outlaws thus formed of imjto- 
verished, desperate men, were not snpjiressed for 
several successive reigns; and while the Normans 
comsidered and treated them as banditti, the English 
))cuple long regarded them in the light of un¬ 
fortunate ])atriots. As late as the reign of King 
John, jiopnlar tradition gives some of its brightest 
colours to Robin Hood and his outlaws wlio haunted 
Sherwood Forest; nor was this dangerous sym¬ 
pathy nqqncssed till the memory of the Saxon 
su])remacy had waxed faint, and the coiKpiering 
and comptered races, being fused into one nation, 
enjoyed an equality of laws and riglits. 

Men of higher rank and mure extended views 


[Book III. 

were soon among the fugitives from the jiale of the 
Conqueror. When in his conciliating mood, Wil¬ 
liam had promised Edwin, carl of Mercia, one of 
his daughters in marriage, and Hattered by the 
jirospect of such a prize, this powerful brother-in- 
law of Harold had rendered important services to 
the Norman cause; but now, when he asked his 
reward, the Conqueror not only refused the fair 
bride, hut insulted the suitor. Upon this Edwin, 
with his brother Morcar, abscondetl from the Nor¬ 
man court end went to the north of England, there 
to join their incensed countrymen and make one 
general effort for the recovery of their ancient 
liberties. They were followed by the good wishes 
of the poor jieople of the South; and such of the 
priests and monks of English race who were not 
yet dispossessed, secretly offered up jiraycrs lor 
their success in their ceils and churches. No 
foreign soldier had as yet passed the Ihftnber ; and 
it was behind that river that Edwin and Morcar 
fixed the great camp of independence, the mosi 
southern bulwark of which was the fortified city of 
Yolk. Among the men of Yorkshire and Nor¬ 
thumbria they found some thousands of hardy 
warriors who swore they would not sleep under the 
roof of a house till the day of victory, and they 
were joined by some allies from the monniams of 
Wales and other parts. TMj||f-active Gonqueror, 
however, came upon ther^^^pc they were pre- 
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paved. Ilis mairli, roHsidevingtlip maiiv (ilistiudes 
lie had to overeoiiie, was woiiderridlv va]iid. Ad- 
viiiieiiig from Oxford, he took Warwick and Lei¬ 
cester, llie latter of which places he almost entirely 
destroyed. Then erossinc; the Trent, which he, 
had not seen till now, he fell iijion Derbv and Not¬ 
tingham. From Nottingham he inavehed njuai 
Lincoln, which he forced to eaiiitulate and didivcr 
ho-lages, and thence jiressing forwaid migdil and 
main, he eiinie to the river Ouse, near the point 
where it I'alls into the lliiniher. lleie he loiind 
Lihviii and Morcar drawn out to oppose him. 'flic 
liattle winch iniinediately ensued was fierce in tlie 
extreme ; hut, as at Hastings, their supevioritY in 
nuniher, aims, armour, and discipline, nave the 
Noiinans the victory. A great iiiiiiiher ol' the 
Lnglisli perished; the rest retreated to York, w i thin 
the walls of which they hopial to find refuse; hiil 
the eoiiipicrors following them (dosely, hroke tlnoiigli 
the walls and entered the citv, destroying' ever;- 
tlniig with lire and sword, and inassaeinig all tlie\ 
found, from the. hoy, as a eontempoiary authonty 
as-iires us, to the old mnn.^ 'J'he wreck ol'llie 
]ialiiotic aimy lied to the Ilumhei, and de-(‘cnded 
that esliiarv in boats; thev tlii'ii turned to the iioitli, 
mid landed in the country of the Scotch, or in the 
leiritoiv nearthe borders, which became the [daces 
of reliiee of all t.bg||brave men of the north, who 
hd not yet des||P of libeity, or who, at all 
liaziinis, weie lesolved nut to siiliiiiit to slaierv- 
The \irlor-:, wlio were not ]ire])iired to advaiiee 
liirther, limit a strong eitudid at Vork, wlneli 1ie- 
eaiiie their advanced [lost and Imlwaik towaids the 
north, A cluneii garrison of oOll knights and 
iiien-al-iums, with ii ho.-t of si|uires, and servants- 
at-arms, was left at this daiigeions [lost So peril¬ 
ous indeed was it eonsideied, from the well-known 
martial and obstinate ehaiaeter of the men tliiil 
dwelt beyond its walls, that the Normans lalioiired 
day and night to slrengtlicn their [lOBilioii, forcing 
the [Hior iiiliahitants ol York who had escaped the 
massiiere to dig deep ditelics and Iniild slriiiig walls 
lor lliem, Fearmir to he liesiegcd in their turn, thev 
also eollertcd all the stores mid provisiuns they 
could. At this crisis Aklred, the, Archliishi)|i of York, 
the [irelale who had erowned and favoured AVil- 
liaiii, eaine to Ills catliedral to celebrate a religions 
festival. So in after his anival ih the eily, he sent 
to his lands situated near Ahirk, fur some corn and 
other [inivisions, for the use of his own house. As 
his domestie.s returned with [laek-horses and carls 
loaded with these provisions, they met at the gale 
of the town the Norman Viseount or Governor of 
A^ork, surrounded by a great retinue ; and though 
the servants told him thhy were the .Arclihishoji’s 
[leoplc, and that the provisions were fur the Arcli- 
i)iHho[i’s own use, the Governor caused the corn to 
lie seized and carried to his magazines in the castle. 
Thg ealtimess and accommodatingtetiqier of Alilred* 
were not [iroof against such an initrage as this. He 
quilled York almost immediately, and jonriieyed 
southward to the eamp of the Conqueror, heforo 
* (Jiiil. Gomel. 


wlioin he iir('scnlG(l liiinsclT in liis 
luddiir'i; his pa^-loral stiilV in liis liiiin!. M'llliain 
rose to oll’cr linn llio kiss of ])i‘ac(‘; Iml llu' pn lale 
stood ;it a di; tam-o and said, “ I.isti ii to nio, Kin^ 
William ! Timii A\ast a forcdijiuT, and, nolwithstand- 
in^: that, CJod wislnu'i: to punish onr nation, thon 
ol.taincdst, at tlu' ]>ru“e ol nnicli hloud, tins kina, 
(h^in (d'Fntrland : then 1 con^ocratod tlua', I lilcsscd 
thoc, and crownod lliao w itli mine hand; ])ul 
now f curs(' tlioi;— iIuh* and tliv race, hi'cnu'-i' tliou 
liasl madt‘thv'Clf tlu- ])i‘rs(M utov of (to< 1V cinn'''' 
and tlu' o])pn'ssor oi' its ministers!”'* The • 
man nobles of Wdliam ^^ho weie ])re^ent at tins 
strange scene hall' drew their swimls, aial would 
liave slam the hisliop ^\here lie stood, but ibeir 
ma^l('r, rariii” iittli' tor Ili(‘ old Saxon’s enrsc, 
elieckiMl tiu ir luivand ja'rmil.ti'd him to return in 
peaci' to York, wlu-re he was soon seized with a 
slow but eon^nmmi; malady, tlu' oifspriiiir, it was 
iinai;in(‘d, of djsaj)]iointmeul and uTiel. 

Ill spile <d’ Ins suecessi's m ihe-iiiirtb, and Ids 
lirm e^^al)llslmlellt in tlie midland eonnties, when* 
lie limit enstlc's and irave <iwav earldoms, llie (kin- 
(pun'or's tiirone was still llirealened, and the eonn- 
tr\ still aL;itated bom one end to tlu' otbei'. Tlie 
I'hijilisli clmds, who bad bitln'rlo adhered to Ins 
raus(‘, Tell oil’, at ^ir^t one liy <■»!)<“, and iliim m troops 
roiieduT, I’ollowiiii; np their defection with eon- 
coKmI plans oropeiatioii auaiiisl him. 'i’o these 
waw added a tnuiine of still lii^liei rank, of whose 
custody till' (’oiHpH'ior was vei\ iH'L’buent. At 
the mstauee oi’ Maile>wme, (’i)spatiie, and some 
oliii't nobloiiKMi “ who vert' aiixmus to avoul Knip, 
William's louL-li and boi^t<uous do: 
haired to ho jiul m ward,” lvli;ai Alhelmu tied hv 
sea into Seoiiand, taking his iimlher, Aiialha, llu* 
widow of l<'>dmmid lioii-ade, tmd his two sjsteis, 
MaiLiaivt and (dnislma, with linn 'J'he>-e r<»val 
fmritnes wcie reemxed with uteaL honour and 
kmdiK'^s, and eoiiducted to Ins castle of Dimfeim- 
liiH' bv the Seolti.'li monarcii, ^Malcolm (k'umnioie, 
who, in the vicissitudes of Ins eail\ life,liad been 
binisolf an exile, and liad ('xpcrieuei'd m hai;;land 
till' lK)s[nluli{,y of Kdw.nd iIh‘ CoidcsMir and ol 
many of his nobility, kkli-ai’s eisler Mar^aiet was 
youiii^ ami handsome; “ iuid m process of time tiu* 
said Killer Maleohn eaM .sncdi lov(‘ unto the mikI 
Mnif^aud, lluit he look her to wife.”| Some ol the 
Kne;lish noliles had preceded I'ldgar to S(‘otlimd ; 
many followed him, eiieonrnged by the reception 
they met with from tlic kim^, wdio was naturally 
anxious to stiengtben himself against the growing 
power of WYlliiim; and tliese einigranl-, and 
otlicrs tliat til rived from the same, (piarter on 
various sidisoipieiit occasions, became tlic stocks of 
a principal pail of the Scottish nobility. 

It isprolmblc that William did not mourn nnudi 
for the departure of tin* Knglisb tbaii(*s ; but ])rc- 
simtly he wais vexed and embarrassed by the de- 
jiartiiro of some of his Norman chiefs and many id’ 
the soldiers of fortune that had fullowtal him ln»m 
the continciil. These warnurs, wearied lyy the 
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constant surprises and attacks of llic English, and 
seeing no term to that desultory and destructive 
warfare, longed for the cpiict of their own homes. 
Some considered themselves enriched enough by 
the plunder they had made: others thought that 
estates in England were not worth the trouble and 
danger with which they were to lie obtained and 
secured: others, again, wanted to join their wives, 
who were co.nstantly pressing them to icturn to 
them and their children ; for it ii|ipears that few 
or none of them had as yet thought it safe to bring 
their families to England. The latter class of 
complainants were made the. subjects of viiillery 
and bitter sarcasm ; for William, who had Ins own 
spouse with him, found it unseenilv that man and 
wife should wish to be together.* It was also 
whispered that those who asked leave to retire 
must all be cowards, to think of abandoning their 
liege lord when in ]ieril and m the midst of foreign¬ 
ers. Not eountniL; wholly on the ell'eet of siicli 
light artillery, William tried to reanimate their 
'teal by offers more boimtifnl than ever, and by 
promising lands, money, and honours in abundanee 
the moment the eoiii|uesl of England slioukl he 
completed. In spite, however, of all these ma¬ 
noeuvres, Hugh de (irantmcsnil, earl of Nortolk,his 
lirother-in-law, Ilnni])hrcy Tilleuil, the warden of 
Hastings Castle, and a great number of others, re¬ 
tired from the service, and recrossed the Channel. 
The king punished this desertion by immediately 
conliseatmg all the possessions they had uhtanied 
in our island. I'oreseeing, however, that he was 
about to be siirionndcil by great diflienlties and 
dangers, he sent bis own wife Matilda back to 
Normandy, that she might be in a place of safety. 
At the same tune, he invited fiesh adventurers and 
Soldiers of foitune tVoin nearly every country in 
Europe; and, allnicd by his brilliant offers, bands 
Hocked to him from the banks of the Rhine, the 
Seine, the Loire, the Garonne, and the Tagus— 
from the Alps, and the Italian peninsiila beyond 
the Alps. The reinforcements he thus received 
must have been very eonsidcrablc ; foi in spite of 
the losses he had suffcicd in his eam))aign against 
Edwin and Morcar, and the constant thinning of his 
troo])s by a jiarlisan warfare, he was enabled to 
meet a more torinidable confederacy than any pre¬ 
viously set on foot. 

A.I). 1069. The strong garrison which the 
Conqueror had left at Yoik could scarcely adven¬ 
ture a mile in advance of that post w’ithout being 
attacked by the natives, who lay constantly in am¬ 
bush in all the woods and gletia. Tlic governor, 
William Malct, was soon fain to declare that he 
would not answer for the security of York itself, 
unless prompt succour was sent him. On re¬ 
ceiving this alarming news, William marched in 
person, and arrived before York just as the citi¬ 
zens, in league with all the country peojile of the 
neighbourhood, were laying siege to the Norman 
fortress. Having raised this siege hy a sudden 
attack, he laid the foundations of a second castle in 

* The abuse fell cluefly on the poor wives in Nurmanily.~Ordcric. 
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York, and, leaving a double garrison, returned 
southward. Soon after his departure, the English 
made a second attempt to drive the enemy Irom 
their fortiess, but they were repulsed with loss; 
and the second castle and otlier works were tinished 
witliout further interruption. Thinking them¬ 
selves now secure in this advanced post, the Nor¬ 
mans resumed the offensive, and made a desjicrate 
attenqil to extend their fiinitier as far noith as 
Dm ham. The advance was made by a certain 
Robert deCoiniiic, to whom William had jiromised 
a vast territory, yet to be conquered. 

This Robcil set out from York with much jioinp 
and circumstance, having assumed, liy aiitieiiiation, 
tlie title of Earl ol Nortlnimherland. Mis army 
was not large, eousisting only ot 12(10 lances ; but 
his confidence was boimdless. He crossed the 
Tecs, and was within sight ol the walls of Dinhani, 
whicli the Normans called “ the stionghold of the 
rehelsof the North,”—when Egclwiii, the English 
bisliop of that place, came forth to meet him, and 
informed him lliat the natives had vowed to de¬ 
stroy him, or be destroyed, and warned him not to 
expose himself with so small a foicc. (.'online 
treated the waining with contempt, and inaiehed 
on. Tlie Normans entered Durham, massacring 
a few defenceless men. Tlie soldiers quartered 
themselves in the houses of the citizens, |ihind( r- 
ingor wasting their substance dBjld the chief him¬ 
self took jiossession of the blip’s palace. The 
march of the Normans and all these proceedings 
had been well noted; and when night fell, the 
peojile bellied signal-fires on the hills, that were 
seen as far as the Tees to the south, and as fai 
northward as the river Tyne. The inhabitants 
gatheicd in great numbers, and hurried to Durham 
Atthejioint of day they rnslied into the city, and 
attacked the Normans on all sides. Many were 
killed before they could well rouse themselves from 
thedee]i slee]) indiiecd by the fatigue of the pre¬ 
ceding day’s march and the revelry and debauch of 
the night. The rest attcnqitcd to rally in the 
bishop’s house, where their leader had established 
his quarters. They defended this post for a short 
time, discharging their arrows and other missiles 
on the heads of their ussailmita, but the English 
ended the coinhat by setting fire to the house, 
which was burnt to the ground with Robert de 
Comine and all the Normans in it. The chroniclers 
relate, that of all the men engaged in the expedi¬ 
tion only two escaped. 

This dreadful reverse called forth a large body 
of troops from York, who hastened to take ven¬ 
geance. These Normans advanced with sufficient 
confidence as far ns Northallerton, about midway 
between York and Durham, but here they halted, 
as if seized with a jianic, and refused to go farther. 
A rejiurt was spread, and believed, at least by the 
English, that they were struck motionless hy super¬ 
natural agency—by the pow'er of St. Cuthbert, 
whose body, after many removals, now reposed in 
Durham, and who, it was thought, protected his 
last resting-place. 
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AVhcii the Northumbrians Htruck the blow at 
Durham, they were expecting powerful allies, who 
soon arrived. .As we have so often had occasion 
to repeat, the.'c men, with the inhahitaiits of most 
of the Danelagh, were exceedingly fierce and war¬ 
like, and chicflv of Danish blood. jManyof the. old 
men had followed the victorious banner of the 
great Canute into England, or had served under 
his sons, kings Harold Ilarefoot and Hardicamite; 
and the sons of these idd warriors were now in the 
vigour of mature manhood. They had always 
mnintained an intercourse with Denmark, and as 
soon as they saw themselves threatened by the 
Normans, they applied to thateoimtry for assist¬ 
ance. '1 he court of the Danish king was soon 
crowded by suiiplieaiits from the Danelagh, from 
Norwich and Lincoln, to A^ork, Durham, anil New¬ 
castle. There were also envoys from other parts of 
the kingdom, wherethe Saxon lilood predomiuuted, 
and the sons of King Harold added their eli'orts to 
urge tlic Danish monareh to the invasion of Eng¬ 
land. At the same time, the men of Northuinher- 
liiiid had ojiened a eorresjioiidenee witliMaleolni 
Caeiiiiiore and Ins guest Edgar Alheling, and allied 
themselves willi the I'inglish refugees in Seollaud 
and on the border. Even supposing that the sons 
of Harold made no ]ireteiisions to the (Aowii, there 
innst havi' been Bome jiadonsy and eoiifnsion in 
this eoiilederai y, fSt while one jiartv to it held the 
weak Edgaras legitimate sovereign, another main¬ 
tained llial by right of stieeession the king of Den¬ 
mark was king of England, ft seems well esta¬ 
blished that the Danish rnonareh, Sweyn Estridsen, 
held tlie latter opinion ; and the ill success of the 
ennfcderae.y may prohahlv he attrilnited to the dis¬ 
union inevitably arising from sneli cla-hnig in¬ 
terests and pietensions. .As soon as the battle of 
Hastings was known, and before any invitations 
were sent over, Swevn had eonteni|ilated a descent 
on England. To avert this danger, William had 
recourse to Adelbert, the archhisho]i of Bremen, 
who,won bv persuasion and jm'sents o( large sums of 
money, imdertook the negotiation, and endeavoured 
to make the Danish king renounce ins project. 

Two years passed without anything more being 
heard of the Danish invasion; hut this lapse was 
prohalily rather owing to a desire on Swevn Estrid- 
sen’s side, to gain time in order to make fiis jirepa- 
ratiens, than to the effects of the Arelihishipi’s dijtlo- 
maey; and when in this, the third year alter the 
battle of Hastings, the solicitations of the English 
emigrants were more urgent than ever, and the 
men of the north, his natural allies, were up in 
arms, the. jiowerful Dane dispatched a fleet of 240 
sail, with orders to acA in conjunction with the 
King of Scotland and the Northumbrians. The 
army embarked in this fleet was composed of 
almost as many heterogeneous materials as the mer¬ 
cenary force of William : besides Danes and HoL- 
Steiners, there were Frisians, Saxons, Poles, and 
adventurers from other countries, tempted by the 
ho]ie of plunder.* Tlie Danish king sent his two 
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sons, Hjrold and Canute, with the expedition, and 
)daced it under the supreme command of their 
uncle Osheorn, who was accompanied by five 
Danish chiefs of high renown, and by Christian, 
the king’s bishop. After alarming the Normans 
in the south-east, at Dover, Sandwich, and Ijiswich, 
the Danes went northward to the Humber, so often 
KSfended by their mirestors, and sailed up that 
estuary to the Ouse, where they lamlsd about the 
middle of August. It n]i|iears that Osheorn was 
not able to ]irevcnt his motley army from yilunder 
iiig and wasting the country. As soon, however, 
as the Anglo-Danes, the men of Yorkshire and 
Northnmherland, were advised of the arrival of the 
armament, they flocked to join it from all jiarts of 
the country; and Edgar Athcling, with Marls- 
wine, Cuspatric, Wallhcof, the son of Siward, the 
great enemy of Macbeth, Archil, the five sons 
of Carl, and manv other English nobles, arrived 
from tile frontiers of Seollaud, hearing the con¬ 
soling assurance that, m addition to the force they 
hronghl with them, Malcolm Caeiimore was ad' 
vaiK'ing with a Seoltish anny to support the insur¬ 
gents. A'ork was close at hand, and they dctcr- 
mmed to eonimenee ojicrations by the attack of the 
Norman fortifirations in that city. Archbishop 
Aldred, who had never recovered from the wrong 
iloiic him the jirceeding year, was in A'ork at the 
tune : as he saw tlie fierce array advaiirc on that 
ilevoted city, he ))rnycd to God to remove him from 
this world, that he might not witness the total ruin 
of his eonntry and the destruction of his church; 
and he is said to have died of “ very grief and 
anguish of mind,” before the eoiifedeiates entered 
the city. The Normans had rendered the walls of 
the town so strong that they defended them seven 
days ; on the eighth day of the siege they set fire to 
the houses tlial stood near their citadels, in order 
that their assailant-- might not use the materials to 
fill up the ditches of the caslle.s, and tlicn they 
shut themselves up within those lines. A strong 
wind arose,--till' flames sjiread in all directions; 
the Alinsler, or cathedral rhurch, with its famous 
library, and great part of the citv, was Ciinsnmed ; 
and even wiliiin their castles the Normans saw 
themselves threatened with a horrid death by the, 
fire they had kindled. J’rcferriiig death by the 
sword and battle-axe to being burnt alive, they 
made a sally, and were slain almost to a man by 
an enemy far superior in nnmhcr, and inflamed 
with the fiercest liatrcd. They had suffered no 
sueh loss since the cver-inemorable fight of Hast¬ 
ings ; 3000 Normans and merecnarieB of difl'erent 
races fell; and only AA'illiam Mulct, the governor 
of York, with his wife and childicn, Guilbert of 
Ghent, and a few other men of rank, wore saved 
and carried on hoard the Danish fleet, where they 
were kept for ransom. Such parts of the city of 
York as escaped the conflagration were occupied 
by Edgar Atheling, who, according to some autho¬ 
rities, assumed the royal title, and e.xerciied the 
rights of sovereignty,— circumstances, we should 
think, that couhl sctircely coincide with the views 
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of the Dimes nnd llic prelcnsinns of tlK-ir king. A 
nipid adviinee lo tlic south, ulU-r the eu])ture of 
Yolk, u)(li no oiieniy in iheir icur, niighi liave 
ensured the confedeiat/'s a signal and j)erha];s a 
ileeisive success; 1ml the King of Sc()tlaud did not 
aj'pear wnli liis inonused arun, and uUhe a])]ii'oach 
of \^intc|•, \\hi(‘h ])ioved unusually severe, the 
Daiu's rdired lo then' ships in Ihe Miunhcigor 1oi»k 
njM|uart(‘is between 1 he Ouse and the Tk'iU, and 
speiil that long sca'on in sloth and gluttoiiv. 
William was thus allowed time to colha't his lorces 
and hung over fie''h troojis from the continenl. 

'The (’()n([uetor was hunting in the foicst of 
Dean when lu' received the hist news o! the catas- 
tio])he of Yolk ; and then anil thei(‘ he swoie, liy 
the splendour of the Almight\, that he would 
utterly exlcrminate the Northumbrian jieople, nor 
ever lay his hince m rest, when hi' had once taken 
it up, until he iiad doiK' the dce<l. In tin* mean¬ 
time he atl,cm])led, with inlimte ail, to coneihali' 
tlu“ people in the south of Kiighnid, rcdiessing 
main of their giievanees, and -jiiomising tlu m a 
just and mild lule for the futuie. Not rcl_\ing, 
lntwe\er, wholly tm these maniruvie^, he exacted 
tresli oaths and hostage's. At the same time he 
o]K“ned seciH't ucgoti.itiom. w ith Osheorn, the hiother 
ol’ King S\\e\n, and linalU succeeded, hy meaii'. 
of gold and olhci ])i<‘senl , in inducing him lo 
agree to w ilhdruw his Danish Heel and arnu, and 
to gi\e. no mole assiManc* to the Noi thundu laiis. 
AVhlh the earliest spmig William took the iirld, 
rHliiig at the head ol the line-1 and ino^t minieions 
ea\ahv that hail e'.eii hi'en M'en in Ihiehnd, and 
causing his infant I y to follow 1)\ tmeed nnnelu-s. 
As he thus advanced the Knglish lore ni ail\ e\ei\ 
wiierein his U'ai, reeommeiteiiig aw.n on many 
dith rent points at once. An nileiioi commaiuh'r 
would have heen eonfnsed hv this miilli])lK'ily of 
attacks, and nie\itahU mined; Imt William, wh(>, 
consideiing timi's and eireumstanees, was one of 
lh(‘ greati'sl generals that ('\er lived, did not sulfer 
ins alleiitioii to he di-lrai'tid, and steadily pnisued 
Ins course to tlu' north, when' he knew the gnaiL 
blow mu'^t 1k‘ struck. 

ddie defendcis of \ ork learned neailv at llie 
same moment that the mthless eoiuineior w as ap¬ 
proaching l.h'",r walh, and that their allies, the 
Danes, had abandoned tliem,and Wf've sailing away 
for liu-south, where, aeeoiding to the treacherous 
compact thev had made, lliey wen- to lie ])ei- 
milte.d to victual and ]»hn;der the Ivnglisln Alian- 
doued as ihey were, and ill pi’ovided with 
di'fences,—for m llii'ir lage tlu y had utterly de- 
dostroved the two castles,—they made an obsti¬ 
nate resistance ; nor was York taken until many 
hundreds of Kngh>h and Normans lay dead 
together. Kdgar Atheling, escajmig with Ids life, 
and little else, fled for a seeoial time to tiie eouit 
of the Seottisli king. Elated hy Ids victory, 
AVilliam spent hut a short time in ordering mill 
l>lanmng fresh fortifications in York, and then con¬ 
tinued his inarch northward, ilis rage hail not 
moderated in the time that had elajised, and he 
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thonght it wise and good policy to carry into effect 
the fearful vow lie had made in the forest of Dean, 
ilis troops icipiin'd no excitement from him: the. 
destruction of their comrades at Durham and ^’oik 
m the piocedmg )ear, aiul the loss they hud just 
sustained themstdvts at the latter city, raidded in 
their savage minds, and they threw themselves on 
th(‘ territory of Norllnimhria in a freii/y of ven- 
gennee, w asting the cultivated fields, hnrning low ns 
and vdlagi's, and massacring mdisciiminalelv 
flocks, herds, and men. To accoiujilisli tliisha\ock 
over a great width of country, they marehul in 
separati'eohllnn^ ; and when the natives, rushing 
from llieir coneealmcnt m the woods and inora-sie , 
extenniiiuted Mune of tlieir scouring ])arlies,sueh oc¬ 
casional disasters Old) made the suivivors the mou' 
jutiless. ;\n Knglisli army, commanded by (kis- 
])atrie, disheartened, disorganised, and very inle- 
rior in nuinhc'rs, rolrealed Ind'ore tin* Nomiaiis, and 
eilliei retired into Seothmd or ihrc'w ibelf into ilie 
mountains, being followed hy all the pojudalion 
that lia<l stu'iigtli and aclivity enough to (‘scape. 
I'.gelw in, the Bn hop of Dm ham— tli(' same w ho liad 
had the inli'rv lew witli Bol;eit di'f’omine,—asseiii- 
hled tile mhahiiaiils of that eitv, and, like a good 
sliejilieid, propox'd jo eonduet his flock to a jilaec* 
of safely, out of llu‘ rixich of what an old ihvmnig 
ehiotiieler calls ‘‘ X-.imaiis, Biirgolouiis,'^ lhi('ve>, 
and felons.” Leaving their homes to heconu tlie 
I'l'ey of llie encmv, hut eanving with lliem llu' 
l/';d\ Ol hnin"-- of Si. Culhheit, these wietelied 
peo)d(' followed tlu'ii hnhop aeross the '"fyiie to 
Lnidnfarin', or lIol\ Island, near the mouth of the 
Tweed; and the Nhinnaiis a second lime entered 
Dmliani, laiJ in such force as lo U'ave tliem n<i 
grounds foi ajijireheiidiiig a l ejuMiliou (d' the ti agedv 
that had teiminated their hist \isit IJavn gfoi- 
1 did I Diirlniin, w hieli is hy ualure a strong position, 
the invaders ]»us]Hgl forward to the Tyne, conli- 
iining tluir work of devastation, and feeling iheii 
thirst for blood uiislaked. A havock moie eoinplete 
and di;d)olieal was nevei ])erpctrated, imr is the 
relation (tf any event of thosi' ages snsluined hv 
more numerous and perh'ct jiroofs. The Nonnan 
and Flench ehronielers and historians join the 
Knglish in narrating and dcjiloiing the catastrophe 
wlneli, even in those' times of violence and blood, 
sc'eins to have overpowered men’s minds with a 
wild horror and wuiideiment. AVilliam of Alahns- 
hurv, who wrote in tlic reign of Stephen, about 
eighty years after, sa\s, “ lA'oin Y"ork to Durliam 
not an inliabitcd village lemained. Fire, slaughter, 
and desolation made a vast wilderness there, wliich 
continues to this day.” From Durham north to 
Hexham, from the Wear to-the Tyne, the remorse¬ 
less CoiK|neror coiitimied the same infernal pro¬ 
cess. Ordenc Vitalis denonncca tlie. “/cmA? 
0CCM70,” the dismal slaughter; and says that more 
tljan a hundred thousand victims perished. “It 
was a horrid spectacle,” says Roger Hov^eden, “ lo 
see on the high roads and ])ublic places, and at the 
doors of houses, human bodies eaten by the worms, 
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fiM'lliCK' IciiKiMird no oi](‘ to (•o\(r ilnin with a 
lilllr caitli.” TIk' fioliL Ill (ailtnic '.M'lr luriad, 
and llic ciittli' and tho I'nni in flu' liaina caiiiial ol)' 
itv llic (‘omnU’ioia, who iiiad(‘ a i’ainir.o wlo io thoy 
( oidd not nninii on llionisoR < s l»v ll t' a w < id. Tins 
lil"hll'id scmui.'c was hit 111 tlio-o I'ails 111 the 
nionths tliat followed, willi a seicnlv iievin' hidoii 
(Ajierieiieeil 111 Knolimd. After ealniLi the flesh of 
dead horses whieli the Noiiiiaiis left hehind tlietn, 
the ]ieo|de of A'oihshire and Nmthuniheiland, 
driven to the last e\treinit',, are said to have made 
many a loathsome re|iast on hmiian llesh.f I’esti- 
lenee followed in the wake of famine; and as a 
eomjiletion to thia picture of honor, we are in¬ 
formed that some of the, Mnolish, to esea]io deeili 
liy hunger, sold themselves, with their wives and 
'(hildieii, as slaves to the Nornnui soldiin, who 
weic well piovided in their eit.adels and eastles 
with oorii uiid jnovisioiis, ]mrehased on the eon- 
tinent with gold and goods rohhed from the 
I'higlish. 

On his return from Hexham to York, liy an itii- 
lierfeetly known and indirect rmtte across tlie foils, 
AVilliam was well nigh ]ierisliitig. d'lic snow w,as 
still deep in those jmrts, and the rivers, toironts, 
ravines, and mountains eontimtnlly presented oh-, 
stncles w liichThe Normans had been little accus¬ 
tomed to in the level counties of Kngland. The 
army fell into confusion, the king lost the track, 
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juhI |nis,^('(l :i w hole' itiaht w iiliouf kiu)T\ iiit; w lioi <• 
lu' was or wlial. ilirocuoii Ins liooj-s liiul taken. 
11 i.'^lonaos are silent as to Ins niolives Ikr choosing* 
tills (laiiLieious load, wlii'ii a la-tler one lay ojii'ii 1‘or 
'nni ; Iml his intiMitioii no donht was to eleai the 
niomitaiiis oi ihr l'jtt;lish luuuives, who, had they 
])o,^sessed jnojun nitornialuin as to his mo\einenl^, 
nni:hl have altaekial Ins eoiil'used and seattenal 
hands, and iiillieted a severe laini-lnnent. Mven 
as It was, and tliou;>h no Miel) attack is nnaitioncd 
(hy no means a |noof’that none hapjx'netl), \\’iiliani 
did not rc'.ieli York without a x-rji'iis loss, for he 
iel'l laliind him nnat ol'his hoises,w Ineii wi re sjinj 
to have jierislied in the snow ; lus men aho sufl’ereil 
the I I rest |iri\ iitioiis. 

('onlisriilion tiow beciime nlinost gencrid, .oiid 
VilliMiii openh iivowed his detetminotion to d[S|;od 
mid ilogriide tlio nativos. All iiroperty in hind, 
whether lielniigiuw to jiatriotie chiefs orto men who 
had taken no nclivi" jiart in the eoiifliet, hecmi to 
pass into the )iosscssioii of the Noimaus mid other 
fireigiiers. Nor was moveable projiertv safer or 
more respeeled. Trom the hrgliiiiiug of the in¬ 
vasion the Riurlish had been aecnstoimd to deposit 
their most valuable ell'eels in the numasUiies, in the 
hojic that these saiietnarics would he lespeeled hy 
men who professed to he Christians, and to have a 
S]iceiid reverence for such holy places; lint now 
William, cmholdcned hy success, seized the whole, 
under the pretext that it belonged to disloud and 
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roljcllimis subjects. His commissioners, who in 
many places ])crl()rm(‘il their work swnrrl tn hand, 
did not always draw a distinction between the ]ilate 
and jewels left in dejxisit and the treasures that 
boloimed to the monasteries themselves, lint carried 
oil the church ornaments and the vessels of silver or 
^old that were attached to the service of the altar. 
They also removed oi destroyed all deeds iipd 
docunicnts, olinrters of immunities, and evidences 
of property. The ncnlt-conqncrod territory in the 
north, which must lono have remained sullicientiv 
unproductive, sceinj; how it had been wasted and 
the cultivators of the soil destroyed, was distributed 
in immense lots, Williain de Gareiiiic had tweiitv- 
eight villages; William de I’ercy more than ciglit\ 
nianora. In Doincsday liool:, which was drawn 
up lifteen years after the Noriniin ocenjiation of 
them, most of these domains arc described as laving 
fidlow or waste. V^ast tracts of country to the 
north of the city of York fell to the lot of Allan the 
Breton, who erected a castle and other woiks of 
defence on a steep hill, nearly surrounded on all 
sides by the river Swale. In the language of the 
limes, tins liirlress was mtended to protect him and 
hi.s against the redouhtahle, attiicKs ol the dis- 
inhcriteil English. Like most of the chiefs of the 
compiering aini\, he ga\e a French name to the 
place,—hr called it Rii-hrmnnl or RiehmoUnl, now 
Jfichmond. Dreiix Brut-re, the chief of a hand of 
I’leinish aiiMlianes, hail the eastern part ol’^'nik- 
shirc, between the rivers and the sea. A story is 
told of this inaii that gives a eiirious idea of some ot 


William’s followcr.s. He had married a relation of 
the king’s, and this wife he killed in a fit of jiassion. 
Before the murder was known, he went to the king 
and begged him to give him money in lien of his 
English estates, as he had an earnest desire to 
return to Ins own country. William granted the 
snm lie asked, and did not learn the cause of his 
hasty departure until it was too late to think of 
stopping him. The territory of the Fleming was 
then eonferred on Elides of CImiiipaign, w ho siih- 
se(|nently niarried a half-sister of the Coni|iK'ror. 
When Elides’ wife was delivered of a son, he re¬ 
presented to ilie king that his lands were not at all 
fertile, prodoeing only nats, and prayed he. would 
make linn a grant of an cstiiti jiroperto hear wheal, 
that he iiiighi have wherewith tn make wheaten- 
Im-ad for his infant, the king’s nephew. King 
William presented linn witli some lands to liis 
hcait's wish in Jmicolnshire. (laniel, the son of 
Qiu'tel, who eaine liom Meanx, in Eraiiee, w-itli a 
troop of his ow n townsmen, established himself and 
his eonipaiiinns in hinds adjuhiing the Yorkshire 
possessions of Elides of (dianipaign. And Bu m, 
Sivard, Franeon, and Riehard dMstonlevillc are 
mentioned as liindhohlers and ncighhoiir.s of (ianiel 
of Meitiix. The vast diiinain of I’ontcfrael was the 
share of Giriiert de Lucy, who soon afterwards ex¬ 
tended the Norman coiiiinest in Eaiicasline and 
Cheshire, and olitaincd there estates still nune 
e.xtciisive.'* This De Lacy huilt I'onldvart (aistic, 
which hceainc at a later age the scene ol' a feaifni 
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tragedy, and echoed witli tlie dying groiiiia of a 
successor and lineal descendant of llic Conqueror 
The desjierate resistance they liad made, tlie hands 
of linuseless English that still roaiiicd from jdacc to 
place, made the Noimaiis more than ever sensihle 
of the value of dee)) ilitehes and strong stonewalls. 
Every baton erected his castle; and in (very jio- 
pulous town thcie rvas a strong fnitress, where the 
Normans eonfmed the. ))iincipal natives as hostages, 
and into which they cmdil relne in ease of an iiisnr- 
reclioi). IVilliam did not advance faitlier than 
flexham ; hnl some of his captains contimicil the 
jirogrtos lioth to tlie north and to the vest, though 
their lennre of the land was scarcely seeiired until 
some years later, when the mountainous country 
of Wiotinorlund and Cumherland, and the ad¬ 
jacent ]iail of Norlliumherland, were reduced bv 
various eliiels d'lie fust Earl of Cumberland 
was a c(‘rla:n Ivciionf ^Ie.^chlnes, w ho divided the 
doiiiaiiis and handsoine women of the connirv 
among- his fdlowcrs, thus following out the feudal 
system tldh estublished by William. Siiiion, the 
son of Thorn, the English ]iro]irietor of two rich 
iiiaiiors, hud tillec daughters: one of these Mes- 
cliiiics gave to llnm|)hiey, his inan-at-aniis, the 
second he gave to Kamil, iiickimmed 7'or/cv-jmo;/ 1 , 
and the third he reserved foi Ins sqinie,-AVilliiini of 
St. Paul. In the noith of Noithuinbcrland, Ives 
de Vescv look jiossession of the town of Alnwick, 
along with the griind-diingliter and all the in- 
lientance of a Savon whn had died m battle. 
Knheit de llriice ohtaliied, liv eonqiiesl, several 
nianois and the dues nf lliirtlepnnl, the seiijiort of 
Dinliani. Kob, it D’Omfieville bad the foiesl of 
Hiddesdale, wliieli iHdoiiged to Mildred tlie Saxon, 
till' son of ;\knnni. On bis leeeiviiig iiivestitnu' of 
lhisdonnnii,M'illiaiii gave liiD’Omfievdletlie sword 
be bad Iniii.-elf worn atliisenti'iinceinto Norllinniber- 
land, and D’Omfrevdle swore iqion that swoid that 
he woiilil make good use of it to clear the land of 
wolves mid the enemies nf the Coiirpicrnr. ’The 
nominal government of Norllminherliuid was, liow- 
cver, intrusted to a native who had recently borne 
arms against William. Tins was Cnsjiatric w ho 
came in with W’ullhcof, the brave sun of Siward, 
with Morear and Edwin, the brothcrs-iii-lnw nf 
King Harold, and submitted to W’llliam for the 
second time, being jirobably induced thereto bv 
liberal proiniseB.from the Cnmpicror, who then eon- 
sidcred them as the mam ])«)]> of the English 
cause, wanting whom Edgar Athcliiig would at 
oiiee. fall into iusigiiificance. The reward of Cns- 
patrin we have mentioned; Waltheof was made 
Earl of Huntingdon and Northamiiton, and re¬ 
ceived the haigj of .JuditJi, one of King William’s 
nieces, and Morear and Edwin were restored to 
their paternal estates. In reality, ho-wever, these 
four men were little better than prisoners, and three 
of them jterished miserably in a very short time. ^ 
The insurrections -which broke out in William’s 
rear during his march to York were partially 
suppressed by his lieuteiiaiitB, who sulTered some 
reverses, and perpetrated great cruelties in return. 


The garrison of Exeter, besieged by the 'people of 
CornwoJJ-, was lelieved by Eitz-Oshnrii ; Mnn- 
tiieiile reptil-ed the iiisiiigents of Devonshire and 
.Somersetshire; and Ediie the Forester, who took 
the town of Slirew-shiiry with the lieljiol the men of 
Chester and some Welsh, was foiled in his attempt 
to reduce the castle. The whole of the North-west 
was, however, in a very iiiseeiire stale; and the 
liaVte with wliieli William niari-hed thither on his 
return to York finm llexhain, seems to denote 
sniiie greiitei jienl on the side of the Noinians than 
is exjiiessed by any of the aiinalisis. The weather 
w as still uick-nu-iil, and Ins tronps w ere fatigued by 
their leceiit evetlions, then- iii|iid inarelies and 
enmitcr-niarchi-s in Nurthninherlinid, yet lie led 
them amidst slonns nf sleet and hail across the 
mumitanis which divide oiir island leiigUiwise, and 
wliieli liiive liccii called, not iiiup|iro|iriately, the 
Apeimiiii-s of I'iiigland. The loads lie took as 
heiiig those wlneii led diieel to Chester, were 
scaicelv passidile for cavidiy, and Ins trnops were 
aniioycd and disheaili-in-d liy actual dillieiillies and, 
prnsjK-ctive haidshi|)s and dangeis. The (-oimtry- 
lying on the western sea, on tlie Mersey and the 
Dee, was painted in iqipalliiig cnhnirs; hut the 
sohliors scarcely e.vaggeriilcd the iliiliciilt and moun¬ 
tainous nature of Wales or the. fieree vidour of its 
iiihahiliiiils. The auxiliuries, jiartieiilarly the iiioii 
of Anjou 1111(1 Biitti'.iiv, hegan to nniniuir aloud, 
and not a few nf tlu- Nnrniain, (■nrnpliiiiiiiig nf the 
hard si-rviee m which their chief was exposing 
lliem, talked of icltirniiig iH-ymid sea. This dis- 
cniileiil WHS nvcrcniiie |iiiillj by iirnniises id reward 
when the (-iniijiaign sliuiild end, inid imrlly liy an 
idli-eled inditlerenee. “ I can do very well witiiont 
them,” said LVilliam, referring- In the foreign 
merconarics; they may go if they please. 1 
have yileiity to fnllnw- me. 1 do not want their 
services.”’- And then, on the’rniigli way over the 
wealds, he pailnok in llie fatigues nf the coninion 
soldiers, inarclniig on foot with them, and faring us 
they fared. Chester, which, still retained the outer 
fixatures of a Roman city, and where the Conqueror 
gazed on Komaiiwalls and gutcs,thcn conqiaratively 
entire, had not yet hceii mviided by the Normans. 
No defence, however, was attem|itcd there; iiiul, 
after I’utering in lriniii|)h, William proceeded to 
lay the found iilions nf a nt'w and strong castle, 
while dctucliments nf his army reduced the siir- 
ruiinding i-omiiry. During the Conqueror’s stay, 
Edric the Fniestcr submitted, and was received iiitn 
favour. Eroni Chester W'illiam inarched to Salis- 
burv, where he distributed rewards among the 
merecniiries, a part nf whnm he dishanded; and 
frum Salisbury he rejiuired to his strniig citadel or 
palace at Winchester, which city became a fa¬ 
vourite abode with him, as it had been with Ins 
Saxon predecessors. To retain the newly-con¬ 
quered province in the norlh-west, he had left a 
strong hotly of troops behind him, under the com¬ 
mand of a Fleming named Gherhaud, whn became 
the first Count or Earl of Chester. This Gherhaud 
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wos soon -vvcoricd liy tlio ooiiRtiint fiilii>iu's and 
dangors of Ins post, for the Itnglisli rose \^icncver 
they found an opporUinily; and the inountaineors 
from North IVuh’s harassed him inecsrimtly, so 
tlnit lie was j;hul to resign his coiiiinand, liefs, and 
liouonrs, and retnni to his own country. The 
(JoiU[iuTor then granted the earldom of Chester to 
llnyh d’AvTanchea, a more warlike and much 
licrcer connuander, w ho earned, even in that age, 
the surname of “The Wolf.” Not satisfied with 
defensive operations, the new Fail mimediatcly 
crossed the Dec, invaded North AVales, made him- 
sidf master of a part of J''lnit-hire, and hiiill a castle 
at Hhuddlan, thus taking an iinportant ste]) towards 
the subjugation of the Welsh, a ])rojeet the Nor- 
iiians never abandoned until it was coiiiplcled, two 
centuries later, by Edward 1, Hugh the Woll and 
his ferocious followers, roused to even more than 
their usual ferocity by the obstmale and lieiee 
resisliuice they encountered, shed the blood of the 
Welsh like water, and burnt and wasted their 
houses and lands. The fearful tragedy of Nor- 
thuinbeiland and Yorkshire was repeated on a 
smaller scale m this corner of the island, and 
fainiiic and pestilence stalked along the banks of 
Ihe Clw vd, the Dec, and the Mersey as they had 
done by the rivers of the iiortli-easleiii coast. 

The corH|nered tiuritoiv was appoiiioned as in 
the north. A few incidental aceoiiiils of these 
ineasures, that are fiiund in the ehroiiielers, taken 
as they occur, tuay convey a better notion of the 
Nortnan system of settlement than any foirnal dis- 
etission of It. Almost as soon as Hugh the Wolf 
was installed Earl of Chester, he invited over from 
Normatidy one J.,enoir or Nigel, a friend of his 
early days, whom he was an.vious to make the 
partaker of his good fortune in J'highind. Nigel 
not only came o\cr himself but brought his lire 
brothers, Iloudard, Edward, Voltnar, llorsiiin, and 
Volfan wdth him, having concluded, no doubt, from 
good reports, that there was jileiity of room and 
promotion for them all. 'fhe Earl of Chester gave 
Nigel the burgh and domains ol llulton on the 
Mersey, and made him Ins constable andhereditarv 
inai-shal, with great ]irivileges, and alnio.st un¬ 
limited inciuis of raising inoiiev liy tines, fiir he had 
the right of administering justice himself, with 
power of life and death, within his district of llul¬ 
ton. Of the booty taken, oi to be taken, from the. 
Welsh, all the four-footed beasts were declared to 
be the share of Nigel, wlio liad moreover the right 
of ]ire-cmption in the city of Chester, hy which he 
or his servants could insist on Itbing served first of 
whatever they wanted to buy, provided only tlie 
servants of the Earl had not jiresented themselves 
as purchasers sooner than they. All stray cattle 
and animals found within the limits of Hnlton 
were Ins, and Nigel enjoyed the jrrivilege of freely 
selling at fairs or otherwise, without tax or duty, 
every species of merchandize except salt and 
iiorscs. Tlicsc possessions, rights, and immu¬ 
nities were declared hereditary in Nigel’s family 
on the usual condition of feudal service and fealty 
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to the immediate superior, the Earl of Chester. 
Ill the due gradation of this feudal system, Hoii- 
dard, the. eldest of Ins five brothers, was plaeod 
nearly in the same ])olitieal relation to Nigel that 
Nigel occupied with regard to the Earl of Chester: 
he was hereditary Seneschal of Hnlton. Nigel, his 
lord, gave him, pro hoinnuupn ct sernho svo (for 
his homage and service), the lands of Wcs'on and 
Ashton. His ]irolits of war were to he all the Inills 
taken in Wales and the best ox, as a recompense 
for his standard-bearer. Edward, the second 
hrnther, received from Nigel the eonstahle a tract of 
liuiil near Weslon ; Horsnm and Vohiiar got helweeii 
them the domain and village nf Riineiuie; and the 
fifth hrollier, lieiug a piicst, obtained the eliurch of 
Rimcone. In tins nianiier weie lands and (lowers 
lavished on hiingi v adventnrers, who coiitmned a 
slow and lasting Ivninnv under the names of Eails, 
Constables, and Senesclials. " 

The disturbances cm the eastern roast, which 
bad been orerinoked, now grewr to sueb nniiorlaiiee 
as to demand aUentiim. llereward, “ England’s 
darling,” as be was called by Ins adimring coinUrv- 
nieii, was lend of Horn, in Jancoliisliire, and one of 
the most resolute eliiefs the Normans ever had to 
eiK'omiter. Having cxpeilcd the foreigners who 
had tiikeu possession of Ins patrimoiiv, he assi-led 
his iieighhiairs ni doing the like, and then esta¬ 
blished a forlilied eain|i in the Isle of Ely, wheie 
he raisecl the baimc r of iiidepeiidenee, and hade 
delianee to Ihc' (tompieror. His power or iiilhi- 
enee soon extended along the eastern sea-line, over 
the fell country of Jjineolnshire, Huntingdon, and 
Caiiihi idge; and English refiigocs of all classes, 
thanes dispossessed of their lands, blshoi>s deprivecl 
of their mitre.s, abbots driven from their monas¬ 
teries, to make room tor foreigners, re|)mred liom 
time to time to his “ cam]) of refuge.” The jealous 
fears of the king increased the danger they were 
inleiided to lessen. Though Edwin and Mornir 
remained perfectly f|ulct, and showed every dispo¬ 
sition lo keep their oaths of allegiance, he dreaded 
them on account of their great (lopularity with their 
eimiitrynien, and he finally resolved to seize their 
(lersoiis. The two earls received timely notiec of 
this intciitioii, and secreted themselves. When he 
thought the vigilance of the Normans was lulled, 
Edwin endeavoured to escape to the Scottish border, 
but he was hclniycd by three of Ins attendants, and 
fell on the road gallantly fighting against his 
Norman pursuers, who cut off his head, and sent 
it as an aceejitablc present to the Comiueror.f 
Morcar effected his escajic. to the morasses of Cam¬ 
bridgeshire, and joined Hereward, whose camp 
was fiirther crowded about this time by many of 
the English chiefs of the north, who had been 
driven homeless into Scotland. Among the eccle¬ 
siastics of Northumbria who took firis course was 
Egelwin, the Bishop of Durham; Even Stigand, 
the Primate of all England, hut now degraded Iry 
King and Pope, and replaced by ].,anfrane, an 
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Itiiliau, is mentioned among the refugees of Ely ; 
but Ills presence there seems to rest on doubtful 
autliority. 

William at length moved with a formidable 
army. The difficulties of this war on the eastern 
coast were different from, but not inferior to, what 
the Normans had encountered in the west and the 
north. There w'ere no mountains and defile.s, but 
the country was in good part a swamp on which no 
cavalry Could tread; it was cut m all directions by 
rivers, and streams, and broad meres; and the few 
roads that led tfirougli this dangerous labyriutli 
were little known to the foreigners, and likely to 
be well defended by the natives, who would fight 
with many local advantages in Ibcir favour, 'I'bc 
eouiitiy, too, wlieic the banner of inde|)en(lcnee 
lloaled was a sort of holy land to the English : the 
abbeys of Ely, I’cterhorough, Thorney, and Croy- 
land, the most ancient, the most revered of tlicir 
establishments, stood within it; and the monks, 
however professionally timid or peaceful, were dis¬ 
posed to resistance, for they well knew that the 
coming of llie Normans would he the signal for 
driving them from their monasteries. The monks 
of Crovland, indeed, had aheaily to deplore and 
resent many wrongs sustained from the invaders. 
They jaissesscil a honsc at Spuhimg, where a part 
III the brotherhood had resided, and llicir next 
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neighbour was a fierce baron, named Taillc-bois, 
fiom Atfjou,' who had done them all kinds of mis¬ 
chief,—laming their horses and their oxen, killing 
their sheep and jioultry, robbing their farmers, and 
assaulting their servants on llie highway with 
swords and staves. After vain attempts to mollify 
this tyrant with entreaties and jireseiita, the unlucky 
miiiiks had taken up their beds, and their hooks, 
and the sacred utensils, and leaving t+ieir habita¬ 
tion at .Spalding to the protection of Heaven, and 
shaking the dust oil their feel against that “ son of 
the fire eternal,” had returned in no complacent 
humour to Croylaiid.* Taille-hois scut imme¬ 
diately over to Augers for some monks of his own 
country, whom he ]iut in jiossession of the house, 
and eliureh at Spalding. 

The Normans, surprised among the hogs and the 
tall rushes that covered them, suffered some severe 
cheeks. The sagacious eye of AVilliam soon saw 
that tlic proper way of proceeding would he by a 
blockade that should prevent provisions and succour 
from reacliing the Isle of Ely. lie accordingly" 
stationed all the ships he could collect in the Wash, 
with orders to watch every inlet from the sea to 
the fens ; and he so stationed his army as to block up 
every road that led into the feus by land. When 
he resumed more active operations he undertook a 
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work of great note and difficulty. In order to 
approacli tlie fortified camp in the midstof marshes, 
and an exjianse of water in some places shallow, in 
others dccii, he began to hnild a wooden causeway, 
two miles long, with bridges over the beds of the, 
rivoi's. Ilerewiud fretjiieutly inleriupted these 
operations, and in a manner so iminlerous, sudden, 
and mysleriuiis, that the alfrighted workmen and 
soldiers hei amc firmly convinced that he was 
leagued with the devil, and aided by some iiccio- 
mancer. William, whose iihilosophv in these 
matters was not iii advance of liis age, and who 
hud liTonghl over w ith him tiom Normandy a con¬ 
juror and soollisiiyer as an essential pint of liis 
army of invasion, w.is readily indiiceil h\ Ives 
Taille-Bois, the jierseeiilor td' the nioiiks at Spald¬ 
ing, toemploy a soiceress on llie side of tlie Normans, 
in order to iientnilise or defeat tlie spells of the 
Enghsh. This soie.cress was plaeed with ninch 
ceremony on the to]i of a wooden tower at the head 
of the works, hnl llereward, the “ cunning e.ipituiii,” 
■ w'alching his o|ipiirliimty, set lire to the drv reeds 
and rushes,—tliethimos were rapidly spread bv the 
wind, and tower and sorceress, workmen and 
euldiors, were eonsnmed. 

Wiicii the Isle of Elv had heeii blockaded tliiee 
months provisions hecanie scaree. tliere. Those 
whose profession and vowed duties mehided fre- 
(pioiit lasting were the fiisl to heeoiiie im|)alieiit 
midei jirivatioii The monks of Ely sent to the 
enemy’s cani]i offering to show a safe passage across 
the fens if the king would oiilv promise to leave 
them 111 iniihstiirhi d possession of llieii houses and 
lands. The king agreed to the eondilion, and two 
of his barons pledgeil their f'aitli for the c.vecutioii 
of the treaty. Under jirojicr guides the Normans 
then found their way into the Isle of Ely, and took 
])osse8si()ii of the strong monastery whieh fliniied 
part of Hereward’s hue of defence. 'J’hey killed a 
I hoiisand Eiighslimi'ii that either occupied an ad¬ 
vanced position or had made a sortie; and then 
closing round tlie “ camp of refuge,” they finally 
obliged the rest to lay down their arms. Some of 
these brave men weic hheralcd on paying heavy fines 
or ruiisoma ; some were ])iit to death ; gome deprived 
of their sight; some manned and rendered unfit 
for war by having a right hand or a foot cut off; 
some were condemned to jierjictniil imprisonment; 
and in (his last category were, earl Morear and the 
bishop of Durham. llereward, the soul of the 
coiifcdcraev, would not submit, hut making an 
effort which aiipearcd desperate to all, he rushed 
from the hcleaguered camp, and escaped by throw¬ 
ing himself into the marshes where the Normans 
would nut venture to follow him. I'assing from 
fen to fe.n, he gained tlie low, swampy lands in 
Lincolnshire, near Ins own estate, where he was 
joined by some friends, and renewed a partisan or 
guerilla warfare, which cost the Normans many 
lives, but which could not, under existing circum¬ 
stances, produce any great jioliticnl result. At last, 
seeing the hopelessness of the struggle, he listened 
to terms from William, who was anxious to pacify 
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an enemy his armies could never reach, and who 
probably admired, as a soldier, his wonderful 
courage and addrc.ss. llereward made his peace, 
took the oath of allegiance, and was jicrmitted hv 
the Conqueror to preserve and enjoy the estates of 
his ancestors, 'fhe cxjiloit.s of tlie hot hero of 
Anglo-Saxon independence formed a favourite 
theme of tradition and poetry; and long after his 
death the inhabitants of the Lie of Ely showed 
with pride the ruins of a wooden tower which they 
called tlie castle of Herewurd. 

After the dcstrnetioii of the camp of refuge in 
Ely, the Norman forces, naval us well as mihtiirv, 
jiroe.eedod to the north to dhperse siiine hands 
whieh had ugiiiii raised the staiiiiurd of independ- 
eiiee, and invoked the jircscnee of Edgar Alhehiig, 
who w as enjoving the tranquil I ity and obscurity llir 
which he was fitted, in Scotland. After some 
bloody skirmishes the eoiifederates were driven 
hevond the d’vveed; and tlicn AV'illiaiii crossed that 
rivei to sei/.e the English emigrants, and jiimish 
iVIaleolm Unciiinore. A Scottish army, which had 
been so aiivioiislv expeelcd by the Englisli iniiir- 
aents at York two years liefmc, when its weight ni 
the scale might have pioved fatal to tlie Ni.niians, 
had tiirihlv mulched at a moiiieiil when the N’or- 
(lumihi Ian's and people of Yorkshiie weie almost 
e.vtermiiiated, and when it could do little iiioie Ilian 
oM'ilP the I’ew u'inaiiiiiig iiihahilaiits to a liopelc's 
rising, and Inirii the houses of inch as reliised to 
pun 111 it. 'file want ol' provisions in a land lanl 
waste soon made the Scots reeross tlie l ouler. d'o 
aveiiao tins iiiere. predatory inroad, liowevoi, 
William now advanced from the 'rweed to tlie 
Frith of Forth, as if he intended to iiil'liie the 
whole of the “ land of the inoiiiitain and llwod,” 
taking with him the entire, mass of his s)ilrn(liit 
cavalry, and nearly every Norman foot-soldier ho 
could prudently detach from garrison duly in Flng- 
hind. Some native English, on whose fidelity to 
himself or dislike of the Scots he could rely, also 
lollowed him by land, while others acted ti.ssailois 
on hoard his ships, which sailed close in-shore, and 
co-operated with him as he marched througli the 
Lothiaiis. The emigrants escaped his pursuit; nor 
would jMah'olm deliver them up ; hut, intimidated 
by the advance of an in my infinitely more mime- 
rinis ami better armed than his own, the Scottish 
king, says tlie Saxon chronicle, “ came and agieed 
witli King Vv'illiam, and delivered hostages, and 
was his man, and the king went home witli nil his 
force.” 

On his I'etuni from Scotland, William was re¬ 
ceived at Durham by the new bishop, Vnulchcr or 
Walcher, a Lorrainer by nation, who felt so in¬ 
secure in his diocese that he entreated the king to 
stay and build a castle for him. William, who Imd 
other business to transact, remained some time, and 
'•erecled a sort of citadel on the top of tlie higliest 
hill, in which the prelate might live without fear of 
attack. During his stay at Durham the king 
summoned Cospatric to appear before him, and, on 
the idle ground of old grievances, which had been 
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lianlimcil -when tliat nobleman suTi'cndered with 
i'.dwin and Morcar, he deprived him oi' the earldom 
of Xoilhumbcrlaml, for which it appears he Imd 
))aid a hiii>'C sum of money. Cospatric fc.nring 
worse eonscqneuces, abandonini^ whatever else lie 
liad in Kngland, fled to Malcolm Caenmore, wlm 
leave him a castle and lands. The earldom of 
Nnrthumherland was conferred on Waltheof, an 
I'lnalishmiin like himself, hut now the nephew' of 
the (.’oiifineior by marriage with his neice .Indith. 

The Noimans had now been seven years in the 
land, engaged in almost constant hostilities ; and at 
length Tngland, with the exceptinn of Wales, might 
fanly he said to be com|nered. In most abridg- 
rniaiN and epitomes of bistoiy tlie events we Imve 
related in not mnieeessary detail, are so faintly m- 
dieuted, and huddled together in so narrow a sjiaee, 
as to leave an impression that tlie resistance of our 
aneeslors alter tlie battle of llastiiigs was trifling 
and hru'f,—that the saiigninarv drama of the C(>ii- 
(jiiest was almost whollv included in one act. No¬ 
thing can he more inconect than this impression, or 
mine unfair to that hardy race of mi'ii who weie 
tl'e fmmtain-souree of at least iiine-tentlis of the 
blood that (lows in the large and generous vein of 
till' h’.nglish nation. “The sueeessive contests 
in whieh tlie Cuiuineror was engagitl,” says a 
recent historian, with becoming warmtli, “ ought 
not to be icgavdcd as, on hi- iiarl, measures to (|ueU 
lebellion. They wi re a senes of wars, levied liy a 
(oreigu priuee against uneonipiered and inibendmg 
poi turns of the. Saxon peojde. 'I'heir resistance was 
not a (lame ensuiilly liglUed up hy the oppression 
o( inlers,—i( was (lie defensive warfare ol a na(ion 
w ho took u|i arms to preserve, not to recover, (heir 
iiiilependeiii'c. There arc few examples of a |K'ople 
who have suffered more for national dignify and 
legitimate iiiedom. 'I’he Britons are, perhaps, too 
fill' from us to admit our fellow-feeling with them. 
Wlicn we stretch out our hands towards their 
heroes, we scarcely embrace more than a shadow. 
But let Us not distort history by throwing the nn- 
inerited reproach of want of national sjiirit on the 
Anglo-Saxon, and thus placing an impassahle 
harrier hetween our sympathy and the fonndera of 
onr laws and liberties, whose language we speak, 
in whose homes we dwell, and in whose establish¬ 
ments and institutions 'we justly glory.”* 

Not long after his return from Scotland, ciroum- 
slances imperatively called for the presence of 
William in his continental dominions. Hie talents 
as a statesman and ■warrior are indisputable, yet few 
men have owed more to good fortune. Their 
wrongs and jiroTocations were the same then as 
now, and jiolicy would have suggested to the people 
of Maine to exert themselves a year or two before, 
when William, 'engaged in difficult wars in Eng¬ 
land, would have been embarrassed by their insur¬ 
rection on the continent. But diey made theit» 
great effort just as England was reduced to the 
quietude of despair, and when William could pro¬ 
ceed against them unincumbered by any other war. 

* Sir J. Macl.intoeh. 


Herbert, the last count or national chief, bequeathed 
the comity' of Maine, bordering on Normaudy, to 
Duke Williiiin, who, to the displeasure, of the 
people, but without any important opposition, took 
possessiiiu of it several years before he invaded 
England. Instigated hy Eulk, (loviiit of Anjou, 
and vexed by a tyramiieal administration, the 
pc^ople of Maine now rose against William, and 
exjiellcd the magistrates he had placaii over them, 
and drove out from their towns the officers and 
garrisons of the Norman race. Deeming it im- 
piudeiil to remove his Norman forces from this 
island, he colleeted a eonsiderahle army among the 
English population, and carrying them over to 
Normandy, lie joined llicm to some troops levied 
there, and putting hnn.self at tlieir head, marched 
into the inifortumite province of Maine. The 
national valour which so often ojijioscd him was 
now exerted with a hlnid fury in Ins favour. The 
Englisli heal the men of Maine, hiiriit tlicir towns 
and villages, and did as imieh inisehiof as tlie 
Normans (among whom was a strong contingent 
tiom .Maine) had per|)elialed in England. 

While these things were ])assnii!; on the con¬ 
tinent I'ldgnr Atheling received an udvaiitageous 
offer ol services and eo-operation from Philip, 
king of France, who at last, and too late, roused 
himself from the strange sloth and inditferenee, 
w ith wliieli he liad seen the ]irogress made hy his 
overgrown vassal the Duke of Normaudy. The 
events in Maine, the dread inspired in all the 
neighhouring eoinitrv, even to the walls of Paris, 
and AVilliam’s cxhihition of foree, were jirohahly 
the immediate causes that dis|ieUcd Philqi’s long 
sleei). He invited Edgar, with whose mqiromising 
clmracler he was |)nihiilily nim('<|iiainted, to come 
to France and he jiresent at Ins eonncil, promising 
him a strong fortress situated on tlie Channel at a 
jioinl equally convenient for making descents upon 
England or nieursioiis or forays into Normandy, 
Closing with the priqiosals, Edgar got ready a few 
ships and a sinall hand of "soldiers, henig aided 
therein hy his sister, tlie queen of Seollaiid, and 
some of the Seoltish nobility, and made sail for 
Ei'unee. His usual had luck iittonded him: lie 
had scarcely gained the open sea when a storm 
arose, and drove his ships ashore on the roast of 
Northumberland, where some of liis followers were 
drowned and others taken jirisoiicrs hy the Nor¬ 
mans. lie and a few of his friends of siijierior 
rank escajicd and got into Scotland, where they 
arrived in miserable plight, willi nothing hut the 
clothes on their bacTvs, some walking on foot, Eome 
mounted on soiry beasts. After tins mistortune, 
his brothcr-in-hiw, King Malcolm, advised him to 
seek a reconcilialiou with William, and Edgar 
accordingly sent a messenger to the Conqueror, 
who at once invited him to Normaudy, where, he 
promised proper and honourable treatment. In- 
gtend of sailing direct from Scotland, the Atheling, 
w'liose feelings were as obtuse as his intellect, took 
his way through England, the desolated kingdom 
of his ancestors, feasting at the castles of the Nor- 
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man invaders as lie went alonp. Insij'nificiint as 
lie was, the Enitlish people still loved his name; 
it was therefore deemed expedient to secure his 
person, andtliis was done under a decent semidance 
by the slierifi' of Yorkshire, who met him with a 
numerous escort at Durham, and accom]mnied him 
until he embarked. William received him with a 
show of kindness, and allotted him an apartment jn 
the palace ofdtonen, witii a pound of silver a-dav 
for his maintenance ; and there the descendant of 
the great Alfred passed eleven yeans of his life, 
occupying himself with dogs and horses. 

The king, who had gone to the continent to 
quell one insurreetioii, was recalled to I'.nglund by 
another of a much more threatening nature, phumed, 
not by the Knghsh, hut by the Norman barons, 
their conquerors and desjioilers, who were either 
dissatislied with the rewards they liad received, or 
disgusted by the imiicrioiis eliararter, the over¬ 
bearing, and iiitermeddlmg of tlie king. William 
Fitz Osborn, the prime favourite and eouiiscllor of 
the Conqueror, had died a violent death in Flanders, 
and had been succeeded in his English domains 
and the earldom of Hereford by his son Roger Fitz- 
Osboni. This young iiohlcman ucgocialod a mar¬ 
riage with Raoul or Ralph de Gael, a Breton by 
birth, and Earl of Norfolk in England by the right 
of the sword. Fur some reason not explained, lliis 
alliance was displeasing to the king, who sent from 
Normandy to prohibit it. The parties were en¬ 
raged at this prohiliition, whicli, however, they de¬ 
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termined not to obey, and on die day which had 
been previously fixed fur the ceremony Elmma, the 
affianced, was conducted to Norwich, where a 
vvedding-feast was celebrated that w'as fatal to all 
who were present at it.* Among the guests who 
had been invited, rather for the after-act than to do 
honour to the bride niid Iwidegroom, were Waltheof, 
the husband of Judith, sundry barons and bishops 
of the Norman race, some Saxons who were friends 
to the Normans, and even some chieftains i'rom the 
mountains of Wales,_ with whom their neighbour, 
the Earl of Hereford, tlie brother of the bride, had 
thought jiropcr to cultivate amicable relations. A 
sumptuiuis feast was followed by copious lihations; 
and when the heads of the guests were heated by 
wine, the Earls of Hereford and Norwich, who 
were already committed by carrying the forbidden 
marriage into elfcet, and who knew the implacable 
tenqier of William, opened their plans with a wild 
and energetic eloquenee. They inveighed against 
the arbitrary eoiidnct of the king,—his harsh and 
arrogant heliaviour to his noblest barons,—and liis 
ajqiarciit intention of reducing the Normans to tlie 
same condition of misery and servitude as the 
English, whose wTongs and misfortunes they al'- 
fected to commiserate. Hereford complained of 
his conduct with regard to the marriage, saying it 
was an insult otl'ered to the memory of his father, 
Eit'/.-Oshorii, the man to whom the Bastard ineon- 
tcstahly owed his crown. By degrees the excited 
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assembly broke forth in one general curse against 
the Conqueror. The old reproach of his birth was 
revived over and over again. “ He is a bastard, a 
man of base extraction,” cried the Normans; “ it 
is in vain he calls himself a king; it is easy to sec 
he was never made to be one, and that G<h 1 hath 
him not in his grace.”—“ He poisoned our Conan, 
that brave Count of Brittany,” said the Bretons. 
“ He has invaded our noble kingdom, and mas¬ 
sacred the le|(itimate heirs to it, or driven them 
into exile,” cried the English. “ He is uiigratelul 
to the brave men who have shed their Idood for 
him, and raised him to a higher pitch of greatness 
tiian any of his predecessors ever knew,” said the 
foreign captains; “ and what has he given to us 
eoiiqucrora covered with wounds? Nothing hot 
lands naturally steril or devastated bv the w ar; 
and then, as soon as he secs we ha\e improved 
those estates, he takes them from us, or dinimisiies 
their extent.” The guests cried out tiiniulluously 
that all this was true,—that William the Bastard 
was in odium with all men,—that his death would 
gladden the hearts of many.* 

The great oliject of the Norman conspirators was 
to gain over Earl Waltheof, whose warlike (pialilies 
luid great jiopularity with the English were, well 
known to them; and,when they iiiocecddd to divulge 
the particulars of their ])lan, the Ivarls of Hereford 
and Norwich allured him with the piomise of a 
third of England, which w'as to be partitioned into 
the old Saxon kingdoms of Wessex, Mercia, and 
Northumberland. With the fumes of wine m his 
head, and a general ardour and eiifliusiasm around 
him, W.'dtheof, it is said, gave his approval to llie 
coiisjiiracy, which he thought held out a jirospeet 
of relief to his invn countrymen ; but, according to 
one version of the story, the next morning, “ when 
he had consulted with his pillow, and awaked liis 
wits to jierceive the danger whcieunto he was 
drawn, he determined not to move in it,” and look 
measures to prevent its breaking out. A more 
generally-received account, however, is, that Wal¬ 
theof, seeing from the first the madness of the 
scheme, md the little probability it offered of bene¬ 
fiting th*English people, refused to engage in it, 
and only took an oath of secrecy. The whole pro¬ 
ject, indeed, was insane; the discontented barons 
had scarcely a chance of succeeding against the esta¬ 
blished authority and the genius of William ; and 
their success, had it been possible, would have 
proved a curse to the country,—a step fatally 
retrograde,—a going back towards the time of the 
Saxon Heptarchy, wheto England was fractured into 
a number: of petty, hostile states. It is quite 
certain that Waltheof nfever took up arms, nor did 
any overt act that could he construed into treason ; 
but in his uneasiness of mind, and his confidence 
in so dear a connexion, he disclosed to his wife 
Judith all that had been done in Norwich Castle* 
and this confidence is generally believed to have 
been one of the main causes of his ruin. Roger 
Fitz-Osborn and Ralph de Gael, tlie real lieads of 
• Will. Mulm,—Matt, raris.—Orderic. 
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the confederacy, were hurried into action before 
their scheme was ripe, fur their secret wa.s betrayed 
by some one. The first of those earls, who bud 
returned to his govermnciit, and collected bis lol- 
lowers and a cousiilerable number of Welsh, was 
checked in bis attempt to cross the Severn al Wor¬ 
cester ; nor could he tliid a passage at any other 
])oiiit, as Ours, the N'lecouiit oi' AV^orccstcr, and 
Wulfstaii, the bislio)!, occupied the.left bank of 
that river with a great force of Norman ciivalrv. 
Egelwm, the, abbot of Evesham, who, like W'ull- 
staii, was an Eiiglislimaii, induced the popnhitiiai 
of (iloucesler to use and eo-opcralc with the king’s 
olliccrs; and Waller de Jaiey, a great baron in 
those jiarts, soon brought up a mixed bust of 
English and Normans, tlial rendered the Ivail of 
Hereford’s projeet of erossing the Seve rn, to co- 
0 ]ierate witii Ins brollier-in-law in the heart of 
England, ullogether hojielcss. Lanfriinc, the 
Italian ArehbisliDp of Canterlinry, who acted as 
vieeroy during VVilliain’s ahsenee, pioeeediiig with 
the greatest decision, also sent tiiaqis from Jaindoif 
and it inehe.sler to oppose Eitz-Osliorn, alwliose 
liead lie hurled, at the same time, the terrible sen¬ 
tence of exciimnumicatiiin. In writing to the king 
in Normandy, tlie Primate said, “ It would be with 
jileasuie, and as envoy of God, that we would wel¬ 
come you among us; but,” added the energetic 
old priest, “ do not Inirry yourself to cross the seu, 
for it would la; jmtting ns to sliaine to come and 
aid us in destrnving such traitors and thieves.” 
Till' Earl of Ilereloid I'ell back from the Severn ; 
and bis biotlicr-in-law, tlic Kail ol' Niiil'olk, left to 
liiinself, and unable (n prnenre in time assistance 
for wlncli be had apjibed to tlic Danes, was sud¬ 
denly attacked bv a nival iiuny of very siqtcrior 
force, led on liy Odo, tlie liisboi) of Bayonx, 
Geoffiey, liisliop of CmUiuice, and Ricliard de 
Bienfait and William de Warenne, the two jiisti- 
cinries of the kingdom, who obtained a complete 
victory, and cut off' tlie liglit foot of every prisoner 
tlicy made. Tlic earl relreiited to Norwich, gairi- 
soned his castle with tlic most trusty of ins fol¬ 
lowers, and, leaving bis bride tn defend it, jiasscd 
over to Brittany, in boiies of olitaining siicconr 
from his conntrynicn. Tlie dangliter of William 
Fitz-Osborn defended Norwich Castle with gieal 
biavcry; and vvlicn, at the end of three montlis, slic 
capitulated, she obtained mild terms fur her gar¬ 
rison, which was almost entirely composed of 
Bretons. They did not Buffer in life nr hmli, lint 
were shippetl off tn the continent within tlic term 
of forty days. The*Brctons generally had rendered 
themselves unpopular at Will iam’s court. With the 
true character of their race, they were irascible, tur¬ 
bulent, factious, and much more devoted to the 
head of their clan than to the king, \\ hen they 
were embarked, Laiifranc wrote to his master, 
“ Glory be to God, your kingdom is at last ]iurged 
of the filth of these Bretons.” The king invaded 
Brittany in the hope of cxtcrminaling the fugitive 
Earl of Norwich in his native castle, and reducing 
that province to entire subjection; but, after laying 
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im unsuccessful siege to the town of Dol, lie was 
obliged to retire bcibre au iinriy of Hreloiis, wlio 
were supported by the I’rciich king,''® Williiiui 
then crossi'd the Channel to suppress the insurrec¬ 
tion in England ; but by the time he arrived tliere 
was litlle left for liim to do except to punish the 
princiiml offenders. The Kail of Hcieford had 
been followed, defeated, and taken piisonev; and 
many of his ^dbercnls, \V el,-li, English, and Nor¬ 
mans, hanged on high gibbets, or libnded or muti¬ 
lated. At a royal court, lie Gael was outlawed, 
and his brotlicr-in-law, Eit/.-Osborn, eondeiniied to 
periie'uial imprisoimieut and the forfeiliiie ol Ins 
])ro|ierlv. Scarcely one of the gnosts at the ill- 
angnred marriage of Emina hltz-Oshorn escaped 
with life; and even the iuliabilants of the town of 
Norwich felt the weight of royal vengeance. The 
last and most conspicuous vielim was Wultheof, 
who had been guilty at most of a misprision of 
treason. Ilis secret liiul been betrayed by his wife 
.hiditli, whins said, moreover, to have acemsed him 
of iiuitimi over the Dunisli fleet, wlneh now iiiiide 
its appearance on the coast of Noi folk. The motive 
that made this heartless woman seek the death of 
her brave and generous husband w as a pas.sioii she 
had conceived for a Norman iiohlemaii, whom she 
hojied to marry if she eonld hut he made a widow'. 
Others, however, aUlunigli acting nniler dilfeient 
imjnilses, were quite as urgent as the Conijneror’s 
niece for the exeenlioii of the English earl. These 
were Norman barons who had east the eyes of 
afl’eetlon on his honouis and estates,— “ liis great 
possessions licing his greatest enemies.” The 
judges wcie divided in opiiiion as to the (iriqier 
sentence ; some of them inaintaiiiing tliat, as a 
revolted Miliji'ct, W'altlieof oiighi to die; 

otlu r.s, that as an oflieer of the king, and according 
to Norindil law, he ought only to sntfer the minor 
punisimient of ]ierpetiial inqinsonment. These 
ditl'ereiices of (ipiiiion lasted iiearlv a whole year, 
during wliieli llie eail was eonthied m the royal 
eitailel of W ineheslev. At length liw wife and 
other enemies prevailed ; the sentence of death was 
■|ironomiced, .and eoiilirmed by the king, who is 
said to have long wished for the oppoitmilty of 
putting him out of his way. 'J’he nnfovtimate son 
of tliat groat and good earl, Siwtird, whom Sliak- 
sjieare has imniovtidised, was e.veeuled on a hill, a 
short distance from the town of Winchester, at a 
very early hour in the miirning, and in great haste, 
lest the ritizons should lieeome aware of liis fate., 
nnd altcm])t a rescue.f His body was thrown into 
a hole dug al a eross-niad, and bovered with earlli 
in a hurry; hut the lung was induced to permit its 
removal thence, and the English monks of Croy- 
land, to whom the deceased earl had been a bene¬ 
factor, took it lip and carried it to their abbey, 
where they gave it a more hoiionrahle sepulture. 
The ]iatriotic superstition of tlie niitiou soon con¬ 
verted the dead warrior into a saint, and the uni¬ 
versal grief of the English people found some con- 
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solation in giving a ready credence to- the miracles 
said to he performed at his tomb. The Anglo- 
Saxon hagiology seems to have abounded beyond 
that of most other nations in unfortunate palriiils 
and heroes who had fallen in battle against the 
invaders of the country. Wc may excuse the, 

superstitiou for the sake of the jietriotism; but it 
was of course far othei wise with the Compicriir, 
who look harsh measures against the English 
abbot ol Croyliind for publishing tile miraculous 
facts, and pTencliiiig ahmit them to those who 
visited his house to weep and pray over Widthcof’s 
grave. A enmieil of Norman bishops mid barons 
as.senihled at Jaindoii accused the abbot of idolatry, 
degraded him from his dignity, and .sent him us a 
simpli- monk or iccliise, to he shut up in Glaston¬ 
bury ahhey, which was far away from Crovland, 
and governed by 'foustain, a Noriiiuii, noted as 
being “ eriientisMinus abbas” (a most cruel abbot). 
Hut, III sjnte of the decisions of the Norman council, 
the ecclesiastical chief of Cioykiid was still a true 
man in the eyes of the English, and Earl Waltlieoi' 
remained a saint in their estimation. Even when 
forty years had passed, and the government of the 
abbey, which hud been held by a succession of 
foreigners, fell to a certain Geoffrey, a native of 
Orleans, tlitf miracles began again alliietomb of the 
English cliief, and the iieople Hocked thitber in 
great mmibers, heedless of the mockery and insults 
of the Norman monks of Croylaiid, who miiintaiiied 
thill W altlieof was a felon and a traitor, who had 
justly merited Ins fate.'*^ And what became of the 
widow of the brave sou of Siward,—of the “ m- 
fanuuLs Juditli,” as slie is called by nearly all llie 
ehronielers V So fur from permitting her to rtiarrv 
the man of whom she was enamoured, her imele 
William, who was most despotic in these niatlers, 
mil claimed as jiart of his prerogative the right of 
disposing of female wards, insisted on her giving 
her hand to one Simon, a Ereiicliman of Sciilis, a 
very brave soldier, but lame and dei'ormed ; and 
when the ]icrvcrse widow rejected the match with 
insulting language, he drove her from his presence, 
deprived her ol all Waltlieof’s estates, arid gave 
them to Simon w'illiout tlie incumbrance * such a 
wife. Cast from the king’s favour, and reduced to 
poverty, she became almost us unpojiulur w'ith the 
NurmaiiB as slie was with the English; and the 
wretched woman, liatcd by all, or justly contemned, 
passed the rest of her life in wandering in difl'ereiit 
corners of England, pecking to hide her shame in 
remote and secluded places.f 
The Normans had been gradually encroaching on 
the Welsh territory, both on the side of the Dee 
and on the side of tlie Sevfirn, and now William in 
I'.erson led a formidable army into Wales, wherfe he 
is said to have struck sucli terror that the native 
princes performed feudal homi^e to him at St. 
David’s, and delivered many hostages and Norman 
and English prisoners, with w hich he'" returned as 

• Orderir. Vital.—Florent. Wigorn.—Inpnlph. 
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“ a viotoriouff conqueror.” In tlie north of Eng¬ 
land he made no farther jwogress, and had con- 
sKlcrnblo difficulty in retaining the land he had 
occupied. The Scots again crossed the Tweed and 
tlicTyne, and much Imrasacd the Norman barons. 
At the approach of a superior army they retired; 
hut M illmni’s officers did jiot follow them, and tlie 
only result of the expedition, on the king’s side, 
was tlie founding of the city of Newcastle-upon- 
Tmio. Tlie ifn|)rcssion made upon Scotland by the 
Conqueror, when he had marched in person, must 
have been of the slightest kind, and his circum¬ 
stances never permitted him to return. 

A.I). 1077-9. lie was now wounded by the 
sharp tooth of filial disohcdicnce, and obliged to 
he trequendv, and hir long intervals, on the con¬ 
tinent, where a fierce and unnatural war was 
waged lictwccn father and son. When William 
first received the submission of the jiroviiue of 
Maine (the suliseqiient and uiifortunale insurrec¬ 
tion of which we Imve ineiitioned), he had |iro- 
inised the inhabitants to make his eldest son, 
Rolicrt, their prince ; and before ihqiartiiig for tlie 
ctmqncst of England he stijmhitcd, tliat in cusc of 
succeeding in his enterprise, he would lesign the 
diiidiv of Normandy to the stniu' sou. So conlldciit 
was he of success, that he jicrmiltcd the Norman 
chiefs who eonsciited to, and legalised the a|))ioint- 
menl, to swear fealty and render hoinago to voting 
Robert, as their future sovereign. But all this was 
done to ullav tlie jealousy of the king of J''r:iii( c 
and his otlii r iicighl ours, uneasy at the ]ir()s]icct 
of his vastly extending jiowcr; and when he was 
firinlv sciilcil in his coiKpiest, and liail slrciiglh- 
ciied his hiauls, William iqiciily showed Ins dctci- 
rnination of keeping and ruling both his insular 
kingdom and liis coiitmental duchy. Crown u|> 
to man’s estate, Robert claimed wdiiit he consi¬ 
dered Ids right. “ My son, I wot not to throw off 
my clothes till I go to bed,” was the liomely hut 
(leeisive answer of his father. Robert was brave 
to laslmess, ambitious, impatient of command; 
and a voting prince in his circumstances was never 
\et withqut adherents and counsellors to urge him 
to those extreme measures on which they found 
their own ho])es of fortune and advancement. He 
w as Bus]iccted of fanning the flames of discontent 
ill Brittany as well as in Maine, and to have had 
an understanding with the king of Friniee, when 
that monarch frustrated William’s attempt to seize 
the fugitive Breton Raoul de Gatd, and forced the 
king of England to raise the siege of Dot. Some 
circumstances which added to the nninher of the 
iiimatural elements already engaged made Robert 
declare himself more ope'irly'. In person he was less 
favoured by nature than his two younger brothers 
William and Henry, who seemed to engross all 
their father’s favour, and who probably made an 
improper usf of the nickname of Courie-hewie,*’ 
which was given to Rohert, on account of the 
shortness of Ins legs. One day, when the king 
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and his court were staying in the little town of 
E’Aigle, William and Henry went to the house of 
a certain Roger Chaussieguc, which had keen 
allotted to their brother Rohert for his lodging, 
and installed themselves, without his leave, in the 
upper gallery or balcony. After iilaying for a 
time at dice, ” as was the fashion w ilh militiiry 
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men,”* they began to niidii‘’a groat noise and iip- 
loar, and then they flnisliiil their boyish jiranks 
hv eiiqilying a iiileher of water on the heads of 
Kolirrl and Ins eomrades, who wore passing in the 
court helim, Rolicrt, natnrallj jias.sioiiatc, pro- 
liahlv rcqiincd no additional incentive; hut it 
is stated, that oil" ol his eoinpainou', Alheric 
dc (iraiilmcsinl, a son of Hugh de (liaiilmes- 
iiil, whom King 'William had formeily de- 
[irived of his estates in England, instigated the 
|irincc to resent the artioii of his hrothers us a 
|iuhhc afl'tont, whiidi eould not he borne in honour. 
Uoheit diew his swoid and tan up stairs, vow ing 
he would wipe mil the insult with blood, A great 
luiiiiilt lollowed, and tbe king, who iiislied to the 
spot, bad iiiiicb ilillieiilly in ([ludliiig it. That 
veiy night Robert tied with Ills eoiiqiiuiions to 
Rouen, lully (leterinnied to raise tbe standard of 
revolt. Tl" failed in liis first attempt, which was 
to take the castle of Rouen ; and soon after, some 
of his warmest partisans wcic suipriscd and made 
])risoner& by the king’s oflicers. The jiriucc 
escaped across the fronticis orNonnandy into the 
district of Lc 1‘eiche, where Hugh, nephew of 
.Aubert lc Riband, weleomcd him, anil sheltered 
him In his castles of .‘'oiel and Reymalard. By 
the mediation of his mother, who seems to have 
been fondly attached to hint, Koliert was reconciled 
to Ids fatlicr; Imt the reconciliation did not hist 
long, for the princu was as itn|iatienf for authority 
as ever; and the young counsellors who sur¬ 
rounded him found it unseemly and allogcUi' r 
abominable that he should be left so poor, through 
the avarice of his father, as not to have a shilling 
to give his faithful friends who followed his for¬ 
tunes.f Thus excited, Roliert went to his father, 
and again demanded possession of Normandy; hut 
the king again refused him, exhorting him at the 
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same time to eliaii^c liis associates for serious oW 
iiieu like tlic royal emmscllor and prime muiistcr, 
ArcUbisliop Ijatifraiic. “ .Sire,” said Robert, 
bluntly, “ 1 ciimc here to claim my right, and not 
to listen to sermons—I heard plenty of them, and 
tedious ones too, when I rvas leanimg my gram¬ 
mar;” and then he added, that he insisted on a 
jiosilive answer to his demand of the durhy. 'r[ic 
king wrathfuily replied that he would never give 
nji Nonnandy, his native land, nor share with 
another any part of Euglanil, whieh he had won 
w ith Ins own toil and |)eril. “Well, then,’’ said 
Robert, “ I will go and bear aims among straageis, 
and perlnqis 1 shall obtain (fom them what is le- 
fuscd to me by mv father.”* lie set out aeeoid- 
ingly, and wamdered through Rlaiuleis, Lorraine, 
(laseoiiv, and other lands, visiting dukes, eomits, 
and rich burgesses, relating Ins giievances, anil 
asking assistance; bill all the nionev he got on 
these eleernosynaiw cireuils he (lissi]iated among 
minstrels and Higglers, parasites and prostitutes, 
and was thus obliged to go again a begging, or 
hoirow money at an ciioinious interest. (Rieeii 
hlalilda, whose maternal tenderness was not 
estranged hv the lollies and vices of her son, con¬ 
trived to remit Imii several luiiis when he was in 
great dislre.s-s. William discovered tins, and 
stirnly forbade it for tlie I'utme. lint her heart 
slill yearning for the prodigal, the (|neeii made 
further remitlanees, and her secret was again he- 
trayed. The king then rejiroai bed her in hitler 
terms for distrihiiling among his enemii's the trea¬ 
sures he gave her to guard toi Imnself, and oidoied 
the ariest of Samson, her messenger, who had 
carried the nionev, amt whose eves he vowed to teai 
out as aproper pumshnient Samson, w ho was a 
Breton, took to flight, and heeanie a monk “for the 
salvation both of body and soul.’'|- 

Alter leading a vagahoud life for some |[nie, 
Robert repaired to the Freneh eourl; and King 
Philip, still finding in him the instrument he 
wanted, openly espousiil his cause, and estahlished 
him in the castle of Geiheroy, on the very con¬ 
fines of Normandy, whi're he snp|iorted himself by 
plundering the neigh homing eonntrv, and whence 
he corresponded with the disiilfeeted in the due.liy. 
Knights and troops ol adveiitiireis on horsehaek 
flocked to share the j'hinder and the pai/ he now 
had to oiler them: in the mimher were as many 
Norman as Freneh suhjeets, and not a few men of 
King William’s own household. Burning with 
rage, the king crossed the Channel with a formid¬ 
able English army, and came m jiersoii to direct 
the siege of the stiong castle of Gerheroy, where he 
lost many men in Irnitlrss oyiorations, and from 
sorties made by the garrison. With all Ills faults, 
Robert had many good and generous qualities, 
which singularly endeared him to his friends when 
living, and which, along with his cruel misfortunes, 
caused him to be mourned when dead. Ambition, 
passion, and evil counsel Imd lulled and stnpified, 
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but had not extirpated his natural feelings. One 
dav, in a sally from his castle, he chanced to engage 
in single combat witli a stalwart warrior clad in 
mail, and concealed, like himself, with the visor of 
his lielm. Both w'cre valiant and well skilled in 
the use of their weapons, hut, after a fierce combat, 
Robert wounded and unhorsed his antagonist. In 
the voice of the fallen warrior, who shouted Ibr 
assistance, tlie prince, who was alxiut to follow up 
his advantage with a death-stroke, recognised his 
father, and, instantly dismounting, fell on his knees, 
ctiived forgiveness with tear.', and helping him to 
his saddle, saw him safely nut of the mclen which 
now thickened. The men who were coming iqi to 
the king’s assistance, and bringing a second horse 
for him to mount, were nearly all killed. U illiani 
rode awav to his camp on Robert’s horse, smarting 
with his vvoiiml, and still cursing his son who had 
so 1 -ea.sonahly mounted him.* lie relinquished the 
■siege of Gerheroy in despair, and went to Rouen, 
where, as soon as Ins temyicr yiermitted, his wife 
and liishoyis, with many of the Norman noble', 
laboured to reconcile him again to Robert. For a 
long time the iron-hearted king was deaf to their 
entreaties, or only irritated by tliem. “ W by,” 
cried he, “ do you solicit me in favour of a traitor 
w ho has seduced my men,—my very puyiils in war, 
whom I fed with my own bread, and invested with 
the knightly arms they wenr?”t At last he yielded, 
and Robert, having again knelt and weyil before 
him, received his father’s yiardoii, andaccumytaiiied 
him to England. But even now the recnucdialiou 
on the yiait of the unforgiving king was a mere 
niiitler of policy, and Robert, finding no symyitoms 
of retuining ali'ectioii, and fearing for his life or 
liliertv, soon fled for the third time, and never taw 
Ills fallier’s faee again. Ilia deyiarture was followed 
by another paternal malediction, which was neviT 
revoked. 

A.o. 1080. We have seen in the course of thi.“, 
as we shall tee in several succeeding reigns, that 
bishops wore soldiers as well as yiriests,—as ready 
to wield the lance as the crosier,—and etyiepially 
amhitions of temyioral commands. Waleher dc 
Eorraiiie, installed in the bishopric of Durham and 
his strong castle “ on the highest hill,” soon united 
to his cyh.seoyial functioriB the political and military 
government of Northumberland. The admirers of 
the earl-bishop boasted that he was equally skill'ul 
ill reyiressing rebellion with the edge of the sword 
and reforming the morals of the English by elo¬ 
quent discourse, t The ytlaiii truth, however, seems 
to be, that the Lorraincr was a harsh task-master 
to the English, laying heavy labours and taxes 
upon them, and yjermittiu^ the officers under him 
and his men-at-arms to yilonder, insult, and kill 
them with iniy)unity.§ Liulf, an Englishman of 
noble birth, and endeared by his good qualities to 

•Chron. Sax.—-Florent 'Wiconi.—Thestory li toWwwewhat (Ufft-r* 
ently in the Cliron. liamberdl. 

f Tiroi)(>« mi*u8, quoa alui ot amis militaribuB decoravi. abduxit— 
OrdsTic. Vital. 

t Fmmnret rcbcUionem gentig gladio.rt refornmret moreg eloquio.— 
Will Malmg. 

5 Mat. Palis.—AogUu Socra 
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tlip whole province, ventnretl, on hcinc; rohljcd by 
totnc of VValcher’g Batelliten, to lay his coinjjlmnt 
licfore the hisliop. Sliortly after inakio;; thi.s uc- 
cn8!iti<in, Linlf was numU red liy night in his iimnor- 
lionae, near tlie (dty of Durliiiiri, and il was well 
proved that one Gilbert, and others in the bishop’s 
service, were the perpetrators of the fool deed. 
“ Hereupon,” says an old writer, “ the iiialiee of the 
])(:i)|ile was kindled against him, and when it was 
known tlint he. liad received the murderers into Ins 
home mid favoured them as before, they stomached 
the matter highly.” Secret meetings were lield iit 
the dead of night, and the Northmnhrinns, who had 
lost none of their old spirit, and wire alisidnlelv 
driven to madness, hecaiise, among other causes of 
1 ndearriieiit, Lmlf had married the widow of Marl 
Siward,the mother of theuiifortunatc Marl VV'allheof, 
resolved to take ii eangninary vengeance. Doth 
]iHrti('S ni# by agreement at Gatrsheiid ;* the 
bishop, who protested hia iimoceiiee of the hoiiiieide, 
ill the pomii of power, Hiirroimded hv Ins retainers; 
the Nortlioinhriana, in hmiihle gnise, as if to |ieli- 
tioii their lord for justieo, tliongh every man among 
tlieiii earned a sharp weajioti hid undei his giir- 
iiieiit. The. hishoii, alarmed at the iiniiiher of 
Ihiglish that coiitinned to fioek to tlie [ilaee of ren¬ 
dezvous, retired with all his retinue iiitollie ehnreli. 
The people then signified iii plain Icrnis lhat, unless 
he came forth and showed himself, they would lire 
the place wlierc he stood. As he did not move the 
threat was evecuted. Then, seeing the smoke and 
lliimes arising, he eansed Gilbert and his aecomphees 
to he thrust out of the Mnirch. The jieopie fi ll 
with savage joy on the murderers of Idiilf, and cut 
them to pieces. Half suffocated by the heat and 
smoke, the bishop himself wrapped the skirts of Ins 
gown over his face and came to the threshold of the 
door. There, seems to have been a moment of 
liesitatioii, hut a voice was licard Hinoiig the crowd, 
saying, “Good rede, short rede! Slay ye the 
liishoji!” and the bishop was slain aeeordingly t 
The I'oreigners had nothing left hut tlie alternative 
of being burnt alive or perishing by the sword. 
The bishop’s chaplain seemed to give a preference 
to the former death, for he lingered long in llic 
burning church ; hut, in the end, he was comiielled 
by the raging fire, to come out, and was also slain 
and hacked to ]iiece» — “as he had well de¬ 
served,” adds an old historian, “ hring the main 
promoter of all the mischief that had been dune in 
the comitrv.”t Of all who had iiccom))aiiied the 
bisliop to Ae tragie,al meeting at Gateshead, only 
two were left alive, and these were menials of 
English birth. Above a hundred men, Normans 
and Flemings, perished with Walclier.§ The con¬ 
spirators attacked the castle at Durham ; hut find¬ 
ing it well defended by a numerous garrison, and 
altogether too strong for them, they gave up the 
siege the foujth day, and dispersed. 

A.D. 1082. William intrusted to one hisho]! the 

• The name meaca “Goat’ii Ileatl;” "ntl caput caprfD.’*—Florenf. 
WlKoru. 

+ Matt. Par. X TIolitisbod. § Chron. S«x. 


offico. of luiothcr. Ills half-brother, Odo, 

the lierc'C hisliop of Bayetix, marched to Dorlmm 
■with a immeiotis army. He found no foro(^ on foot 
to resist him, hut lie treated the whole cmmiry as 
ail iiisur^omt iirovineo, and makinu; no distinction of 
jUTSons, and (“inployinL!: no judicial forms, lie he- 
liciulcd or mutilated all the men l.e could find in 
tlu’lr limi’-cs. Some jieisons of projicity 1 
their lives liy surnMidennc- eveiythini^ they juis- 
Kcssod. By this exteiminatmu' expedition Odo 
obtained the ie]mtiilioii of liemu: one of the ^reato^t 
“ domiimtois ot the Mntilish hut it seems to have 
1 een tile last ho (T)ninmnded, and disgraced with 
eruelly, iluriiej;llu' reien of William. This eimreh- 
man, besides heinc; hisliopof Biiveux m Normandv, 
was Karl of Kent m Kurland, and hel<l iminv liitrli 
ollices Ill this island, wliere lie had aeeiinuilated 
enoinious wealth, eliullv hv exlnrlioii, or a Inisi' 
sehnio ()j jn''ljre. h’or some years a splendid 
dieam of uiiihitioii, which in; thomrlit he could 
lealisc by mi'aiis of money, increased his rajiaeity. 
'riiere were manv m^lanee^ m those a^es of hint’s 
heeoinui'i: monks, hut not oiu* of a Catholic jiriest 
l>{■(^;lnln^ a Kih^a I’rofane eiowiis lieinc, out of Ids 
reach,Odo a-piie<l to a sacred one,—to tlu' tiara,— 
t.liat triple, crown of Itoine which tn'udualU obtained, 
m another sha]U‘, a lioniai;(‘ more widely exUmled 
than that paid to the (ha'sars. Hjs dream was 
cherished hy the predictions of some Italian astro- 
loiters, who, living in his sc'iwice, and heina; well 
jiaid, assured him that lie would he the successor of 
(iveuiirv ^ 11., the n inuinc: jidpe. Odo opened a 
eonospondenee with the etenia! city hy means of 
Jhmlisii and Norman ))ilc;rnns, who weie eonstanlly 
Hocking thither, hou^ht a palace at Bonus and sent 
rieli presi'iits to the senators. IIis jirojeet was not 
allo^etlier so viMonart us it has lieen considered hy 
most wrileis, and we can hanllv imdetsland why 
his hiiK-hrolhei, William, should have cheeked 
it, unless indeed Ins mIertiTenee piocGeded from 
his desire of L^i'ttin^: possession oi the Inshop’s 
wealth 'rcii eear.- hehne llu‘ ('oinpieror invaded 
l’hn;hind, h’uheit (lui-c:ii'd, one of twelve heroic 
Norman hrolhers, laid aeipiired the soveieiiJinty of 
the Ltrealer ])art of line Ix autihd countries that 
arii now ineiuded w'jtfnn the kingdom ot Najiles. 
The Norman lanei' wnis dreaded m all the lest ot 
Italy, and, with a Norman pope established at 
Rome, the siijnemai'y of that jieople miijht liavc 
been extended from one end ol the IkMiinsuIa to tlie 
otlier. Th(‘ liishop of liayeux liad some reason for 
counting on the sympathy of his powiTful ronntry- 
meii in the south, the close neighbours of Ui<nie; 
and the mlhience tif gold had been felt before now 
in the, college of cardinals and tlie elections oJ 
jiopcs. It i.s (piite certain that a consideraldo 
number of the. Norman chicts entmed into ()<lo’s 
views, and wlien he made up his rnmd to si^t out for 
Italy in ]iersou, a brilliant escort was formed for 
hinn “ ITugli the VVulf,” the famous Karl of 
Chester, who had a long account o( sin to settle if 
he considered the hutehering ot i'mglisli and Wclsli 
as crimes, was anxious to go to Koine, and joined 
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tlio l)ii-liop, witli fomc coiifick'rHlilc ImroiiF, liis 
friends, smd nmeli money- 

Tlie kinfj was in Noiinimdy when lie heard of 
this expcditiim, which had lieeu jirepiircd in "rtat 
scereev, and heme; resolute in his deterniinution of 
stoppinir it, he insliinlly set sail for Jhieland. lie 
snr|irised the, aspirant to the popedom at the Isle of 
Wif'lit, seized his treasures, anil snnimoiied him 
l-K’fore a eonircil of Norman barons hastily nssendiled 
at that island. Here the kini*' accused Ins hall- 
brother of “ untruth and sinister dealings,”—of 
having abused his power both as viceroy and judge, 
and, as an eail of tiie realm, of having maltiealed 
the English beyond measure, to the great danger of 
the conitnon cause,- iif having robbed the chitrehes 
of the land,—and, linally, of having seduced and 
attempted to carry out of England, and lietond the 
Aljis, the warriors of the king, who needed their 
services for tiio safe keeping of the kingdom. 
Having exposed his grievances, William asked the 
conncil what such a biother deserved at his biuidsV 
No one durst answer: “ Arrest him, then !” cried 
the king, “ and see that he be well looked to!” 

If thev had been backward in proiiouncitig an 
ojiinion, they were still more, averse to lay hands on 
a hishop : not one of the council moved, though it 
was the king that ordered tbeni. V\ illiain then 
advanced himself, and seized the prelate by bis 
robe. “ I am a cleik,—a priest,” cried Udo. “ 1 
am a minister of the Lord : the jiope alone has the 
right of judging me!” Hut his brother, without 
losing his hold, reiilicd, “ I do not ariest you as 
bisho]) of Havenx, but as Karl of Kent.” '' Odo 
was carried forlhwith to Normandy, and, Itistcad of 
crossing the Alps and the Ajiemimcs, was shut iiji 
in the dungeon of a castle. Some, of the worst 
crimes imputed to Odo had been committed at the 
order and for the service of bis brother, bttt William 
probably found a relief in laying as iiiiicb of the 
guilt as he could on anotber’s shoulders; and the 
bishop was so universally detested by the, Kiiglisb 
peo]ile,tlmt the king becanie almost jiopular among 
them bv the punishment he, awarded. 

Soon after imprisoning his brother, William lost 
his wife, Matilihi, whom be tenderly loved; and 
after her death, it was observed, or fancied, he 
became more suspiciotts, more jealous of the au¬ 
thority of his old coiipiaiiiniis in arms, and more 
avaricious than ever. 'I’ho coming on of old age 
is, however, enough in itself to accotint for such a 
change in such a man. After a lapse of ten years, 
the Hanes were again heard ol'. The hcet and army 
which had co-operated so badly with Edgar Athcl- 
itig and the Noithumbriaiis, and so shamefully 
deserted them in the hour of need, whcti the Con- 
tptcTor marched ttpon York, returned to Denmark a 
shattered lUid dishonotired wreck, having been 
assailed by tempests on their way. Sueno Estrid- 
scti disgraced and banished Osbern, the com- 
mauder-iii-chief of the, expedition, who was his 
own brother, charging him with corrupt and faith¬ 
less conduct, lie then assembled a second fleet 

• Cliron. Sax.—Florent.—MalmBb.—Ordenc. 
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for the assistance of the English confederates, who 
niaititained the struggle in the fen country with 
Hcreward; hut when these shijis readied our 
eastern coast, those on board found that William 
w as provided with a maritime force quite sufficient 
to prevent their lauding or assisting the patriots. 
'I'he licet then returned to Denmark with no more 
success, hut with less dishonour, than the one that 
had preceded it. 

Ill a short space of time both Sueno and his 
legitiiiuite sou Harold departed this life. Canute 
tlie Dane, who was illegitimate, like William the 
Norman, then ascended the throne, and though he 
ended it as a saint he began his reign like a warrior, 
and hud claim to Elighmd as successor of his name¬ 
sake Canute tlic Great. Not relying wholly on the 
sirciigih of Dcimiark, he applied to the Norwegians 
for assistance, after the fashion of old times, not for- 
gcttiiig to remind tliciii of the glory Ihoif forefathers 
had obtained in England. Olaf, or Olavc, sur- 
iiamcd tbe Peaceful, was then king of Norway. A 
meeting bctwecii llic, two kings took place upon 
tbe river Golba-Ellf, near Koiiungahellu (or Koug- 
bell), at that time tlie cajiital of the Norwegian 
kingdom. Olave approved of the enterprise as a 
just one, and promised to furnish si.vty ships, lint 
declined taking any further part in it, affirming 
that Norw ay could 110 longer furnish such an ar- 
mamciil us had followed his father Hardrada to 
the Hiimher; and that he, Olave, was far from 
being such a general as Hardrada. Olave must 
have remembered the fearful catastrophe of Stani- 
lord-liridge, the generdkity he experienced from 
Harold when a captive in his hands, and the vow 
he look to that unfortunate king to maintain coii- 
stiuit faith and friendship with the English.* It 
is prohahle, however, that he would not consider a 
war made on the Normans in England as a breach 
of that vow ; and that the narrow scale of his co- 
ojicratioii w as really owing to the cause he assigned 
to Canute,—numciy, that the strength of Norway 
had ticeii exhausted by Hardrada’s fatal expedition. 
Ill another (piarter to which he applied Canute 
received more liberal promises; his father-in-law, 
Robert, Karl of Flanders, engaging to join him with 
six hundred ships. The united armament, it was 
calculated, would amount to a thousand sail. Olave 
sent his sixty ships with sufficient promptitude; 
but we have not discovered the state of preparation 
of the Ivirl of Flanders, who possibly had promised 
more than ho could perform. Delays of various 
kinds arose; and when Canute had fixed the day 
i'or sailing, he discovered tliat his own brother, the 
governor of Sleswic, who was engaged to accom¬ 
pany him to England, had "secretly withdrawn from 
the fleet to his government, inteiiding to take ad¬ 
vantage of his absence, and seize the Danish throne. 
He was apprehended, and sent in chains to Plan- 
iers, there to be kept in safe prison ; but all this 
caused still further delay, and the traitor left many 
jiartisans in the fleet. These men, among whom 
it ajipears were some officers of high rank, reported 

* See aote, p. S0^. 
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nmoD" the mariiierg and snldicrs that the provisions 
for the voyage would be found inauffieieiit; and 
many left their ghips from the dread of being 
starved at sea. There was also the digcouragement 
of bad weather, contrary winds, and inauspicious 
omens; and tlie gold of the wealthy king of Hiig- 
land is gaid to have been again emi)loyed in 
Denmark. Desertion at last took ydace to such an 
extent that Canute, abandoned by his own, was left 
xvitli only the Norwegian dect; and thus the last 
invagion from the Baltic with which Kiiglund was 
tlireatened wag wholly fiustrated.* The intention 
of Canute, hig allianceg and preyiarations,—of all of 
whicli he wag well informed,—kejit William in a 
slate of anxiety for nearly two whole years, and 
were the cause of his laying fresh huvdeus upon 
his English subjects. He revived the odious 
Dane-gelt ; and feennse many hiials and nnuiors 
winch iiad been charged with it in the tune ol' the 
Anglo-Saxon kiiies hud been speriallv exeinjitcd 
from this tax xvhen he grunted tlieni in lief to Ins 
nobles, he made up the deficicnev by raising it 
n|)oii file other lands to the rate of six shillings 
a hide. The money he thus obtained, with part 
of the treasures he had amassed, was employed 
in hiring and bringing over foreign auxiliaries ; 
for though he could rely on an English ariiiv wlieii 
lighting against Frenchmen, or the peojile of 
Normandy, Maine, and Brittanv, he could not 
trust them at home ; aud he well knew that many 
of them on the eastern and nortli-eiistern shores 
would join the Danish invaders heart and hand, 
niBlead of opposing them. He therefore rol- 
lected, as he had done before, men of all nations; 
and these came across tlie Channel in siirli nnmhers 
that, according to the chroniclers, yieoyile hi gan to 
wonder how tlie land could feed so many hungry 
bellies. These hordes of foreigners sorely op- 
yiressed tlie natives, for William ipiarlored them 
throughout the. country, to be paid as well as siij)- 
jiorted. They were mostly foot-soldicrs, which 
implies that they were men of a very low and rude 
condition; for at this period soldiers of fortune of 
any yiretensioii served only on horseliack. One of 
the bands which he thus engaged belonged to 
Hugh, a brother of the French king; hut this was 
jirobably of a class superior to the rest. 

To complete the miseries indicted upon England 
at this time, William ordered all the land lying 
near the sea-coast to be laid waste, so that, if the 
Danes should land, they would find no ready supjily 
of food or forage.f 

The Conqueror had often felt the want of a 
naval force, but he had not the same genius for 
maritime as for military afifairs; and it requires 
more time to make good sailors than to make good 
soldiers. Knowing, however, that to encourage 
commerce waa the bwt means of fostering a navy, 
lie repeatedly invited foreigners to frequent hiss 
iwts, promising that they and their property should 
he perfectly secure. But he did not live to possess 

. • Sbmhcy, Naval. Hl*t.-“Snorie, Antiq. Celto-Scand. 
t SaKon Chioii. 


a navy of his own. The 8])irit of Englishuien, 
who were mote prone to the sea than his Normans, 
was depressed under his iron nile; nor did this 
country make any approach towards her naval 
supremacy until several reigns after. 

Another domestic calamity afilictcd the hitter 
years of the Conijuevor,—for he saw u violent 
jqjilousy growing up between his favourite sous, 
William and Henry. Koherl, liis eldest sou, con¬ 
tinued an exile or fugitive; aud Kirliiird,his second 
son ill order of hirtli (hut whom sonic make ille- 
gitiimile), had been gored to dentil by a stag* 
some years heloie, as he, was hunting in the New 
Forest; and lie was noted by the old English 
aimidisls as heiiig the first of several of the Con- 
i|iuTor’s iirogeiiv ihat perished in that place,—■ 
“the jiistiee of Cod jiiiiiishiug in him his father’s 
dispeopling of tliat eouiitry” 

I’erliaps no single act ot the Conqueror iiiHicted 
more misery within the limits of its oiieratioii, and, 
eertainlv, none lias been more liittcrly stigma¬ 
tised limn Ins seizure and wasting of the lands iif 
Hampshire, to make liimseU' a liiuiling-groiiiid. 
Like most of the great men of the time, xviio hail 
lew other lumisements, William was passioiiatelv 
food of the chase. Tlie Aiiglo-Sa.xou kings hud 
the same taste, and left many royal parks anil 
forests 111 all parts of England, wherein he might 
have gratified a reasonahle passion ; hut he was 
not satisfied xvilh tlie possession of these, and 
resolved to have a vast huiiting-groniid “ for Ins 
insatiate and siiperthioiis ])leasm'e” in the close 
neiglihourhuod of the royal city, Wineliester, his 
favourite place of rcsiilenee. In an early part 
of his reign lie tlierefore seized all the south¬ 
western part of Ilainpshire, ine.asuriiigthirty miles 
from Salisbury to the sen, and in eircuinferenee 
not mneh le-s than ninety miles. This wide dis¬ 
trict, liefore called Yteiie or Ytehlciie (a iianie yet 
liarlially |)reser\ed), was to some extent niiin- 
habited, and fit for the purposes of the chase, 
ahoniuling in sylvan spots and coverts; hut it 
iiicliideii, at the same time, many fertile and culti¬ 
vated ma ors, which he caused to he totally ali- 
so'-heil m __thc surrounding wilderness, and many 
towns or villages, with no fewer than thirty-six 
mother or pinisii clnirclics, all wliich he demu- 
tislicd, and drove away the people, making them 
no compensation. According to the indisputable 
authority of Donicsday-Hook, in which we have 
an account of the state of this territory botli before 
and after its “ airorestutiou,” the damage done lo 
private property must have been immense. In an 
extent of nearly ninety miles in eircumfercnce, 
one hvndrnl and eight places, manors, villages, 
or hamlets sufl'ered m a greater or less degree,t 
Some melancholy traces of these ancient abodes of 
the Anglo-Saxons are still to he found in tlie 
recesses of the New Forest, and have been dc- 

• OtiuT nccounte say he was killed by a "pffitilont bl.ut” ulm-h 
croiseti hm» while liunling; bul we believe all Jlx the scene ol' hi-j 
death in the New Forest. 

+ Warner, Topograpliicttl Remarks on the South-Western parts of 
Hampshire, 
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srribcd l>y n ^cutU'l1l5U^ wlm Ims parsed inucli of 
his li!c ill snid near thoj'O wooiR, and is the ; 
siUTosor in ollico to Sir AY alter T\rn l!, as Koev- 
lienrer (o tlio lin;^ In nianv spot-', thouuh no 
1 uins are \aliovo Lr>»uiid, eitlu'r the line of 
ereetioiis e;m lie Inieed by the elevation t)| ilie so;!, 

(iV frae^im'iils of bnildaio materials have Ikm n dis- 
eoveri'don tuniino: up the snrlacc. d 1 h“ tiiidilionid 
names of places j-tiil usial b\- the I'oroslei*, mk h as 
“ C'linreh-plaee,” “ Clnireii^moor,” “'J’homson’s 
(!astU‘,” seem tt) mark tlie now folilai v spots as llu' 
sites of aneienl l)lnldln^s where llu F>n!Risli ])enpl(‘ 
worshijiped their (Jod. and dwidt in ])eaee, ludoie 
they weie suept away h\ the ('oui|iieror ; and tlie 
elegant wnlei' we have last veil 'red to si/ - 
,e:es(s that the termnntion of An///, aod /.<//, \rl , 
annexed to some v\oodlands, iiiav he taken a-. e\i- | 
(h'liee of tlie funner (‘xistenee ol iiuinli ts and | 
towns m tlu‘ foi'i‘sl I i 

AVe ha\ e enteird into these h ie.ht diet ads heeause 
some forei^-ii wnti'r-, at the head ot whom is \’ol- 
faire, have pml/: I'd a dishd.el oi the eaily hisloiy i 
of the New l^'oi e-1, ami heeaux* > oine native w i ilei s, 
nududine, even Dr. A^hiiton, \«howas u'nurallv ' 
dis])os(“d to elinu' to the liadilmn-' v\ anlupntv,” 
faneyini>'there weie nn exi'liiiL. nnn.s i.r Iraees of ! 
smdi (lesuhition, have dmibied wh tlier William 
dcstroved vilhmes, eusth-s, and einnehes, thoimh 
that d'-iuoliiioii IS leeoi'ded hv thronielers who 
wrote a. very sliort time allin the twent, and is 
proved hevond tlu* leach of a doubt hy Duinenlav- 
Ihink. 11 an\ other pio if weie nece?-n v, it onuhl , 

1 I l)(‘ found III the niiiveisal liaditton of the jicople 
in all eues, that on aeeniinl of the unusual erinies ' 
and erueltie.s committed llu-ir hy William, fiod ^ 
made tin* New Innot the death-s (me of ihrta' 
princes of Ins own iilood. 'Fhe sei.ni'e of a wasli* 

(.r wliolly nninhahiU'd distiict wonld ha\(‘ been 
nothintt cxtraoidinarv : it was the sullei nics of tlu' 
peo])le, wlio were di ivtm finm their vdl.iLies,—tlie ! 
wmnt^K done, the cleruv, a\ hose ehurehes w(‘re | 

de>tioye<l, that niadt“ the deep and inefi'aeeahle ! 

jrnprc'sMoii J ' 

;\t till' same lime that the Coiupieror lliiis 

('nlari 2 ;ed the lield of his own pleasures at the , 

expiiise o! his suh|(a‘ts, he ena.cled new laws, hy j 
wdiieh he jirohilnled lumtmi.r m aiiv of his forests, i 
5111(1 vend(Ted the ]Hmallics nujie severe than ever 
liad h(*(m miheb'd for such oll(mces. At this 
])eriod the kllhn',A of a man mitrlil lie atoned for 
liy paynu nt of a moderate fine (>r eomjiositii'n: 
but not so, hy the New Forest l;iws, the slayine; of 

•Willi.iTu St.-«i\tl itiisc. Kscj 'I’lii* (illir«> of l)i)W licarci for Iho 
N«w l^orc'st i-i now, «il com-o. n i>iin'cuH‘, oihI il is almost jnirrly 
lioiKii'iuy, -llu* Ix-ni;; toitv Bhilhiiiis tii Uio year Hint one tnick 

111 ili(‘ seuMiii In Ills o.ilti til'onice Un‘ liow-lii'iuor «we.ii'h “ lo tie of 
iimxl tieliavMiii tow.inU liw wil'l t>' hsIh ” 

t S<‘c nolett to " J'liu Ki'd Kinj;,’’ .i i-)iuile<t in winch llie 

iiiaiiiK’is Hinl coslnnii' oi llumicrioil aic ciiri'lnliy yii'iioned Mi 
Itose jnsily olmcivcs. “'1‘lt.il tins tiimiut be coiisidcicd ns one of 
lliose • liistorical doublH,’ llic ^olullotl of wliicli nnohi‘rt iiolliiiig 
lievoiid till* mere (lHeiitan;,']em<'lit of im uitneete knot, It ma) Ihi 
( oii.sidcied as mukinf’ one ol a series of acts ol laimv, orivai nisbod 
V ilh mu jileH winch imulil jmllmto or disguue its eiioiinity, iitid, as 
such, lijinnniz n einioim fentnre iti llie histoiy of niiuiiierfl." 

J Aeeoidiu;^' to iiuist of llu* old wnleu some nionastenes were uUo 
<le#l)'uye<]. Ah the Saxoii buiUliiijjii were chiofly of wood, it is natural 
Ibal llic Iriices h It of ihcm eliouhl be slight. 
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one of tlie king’s kea/a of cliasc. “^ordaiiieJ,” 
pays llie Sa\(iu clirenicle, “that \vh(»wvcr elioulJ 
kill a stag or a deer should have lus eyes torn out: 
rriUl lioais were iivotecled in the same manner as 
deer, and lie even made slalutes e(|uaUy severe to 
lireservc tlie limes. I'liis savage king loved wiki 
lieiists as il lie had heen llirir fullier!” These 
finest laws, whieli were e.\ecnted with rigour 
iieHiiisl the English, emised great misery, for many 
of ihem deiiended iin the eliioe as a ehief means of 
sulisisteiH e. li\ meUidntg in his royal iluimun all 
the greal lorests of England, and insisting on Ins 
right lo gtani m lehisejieirnission to lunit m them, 
W ilham gave sure ulfenee to manv ui’ Ins Nunnan 
Motili's, who wine as iinu'h aiMiekd to the s])ort as 
Ininself, hut who were jiiolninted from keeping 
spill I mg dugs, even on their own estates, nnless 
llicv snli|eeted the jiour ummids to a nmtilaliun of 
llie loie-|iaws, lliiitrendered them unlit foi liunling. 
Emm their lii'sl eslalilisUment, and throngdi their 
dilieienl gradations ol' “forest laws” and “ game 
laws.” these lealous regnlaliuns have eimstantlv 
h.'en one oi liie most eopiuns somees of dissension, 
liligali.iii, violenee, and hloodshed. 

Towaiils the end of the vear lOhG, William 
Mimnuiiied all the elnels of tlie army of the (aiii- 
(|uesl, ihe sons of those elnels, and every one to 
whom lie had given a fief, tome/ him at Salis- 
huiv. All l!ie bamns and all the uhhots came, 
a'teiided vvilii men-at-arms and |)art of their vas¬ 
sals; Ihe whole asfemlliige, it is said, amunnting 
to (i(),00(l men. 'l lie elm fs, both lay and clmreli- 
nieii, look again the oath of allegianee and homage 
lo the king; hut the assintion, that they renileied 
llie same t i I’liiu'e William, as his successor, 
seems lo he withonl good fonndalion. Sliorlly 
aller ri'ceiviiig the e new pledges, William, aecom- 
pimud hy Ins two sons, pasrcd over to the eonti- 
1 eul, taking with him “ a mighty mass of money 
litled for some greal attempt,” and being followed 
by liie iiuniherles.s enrses of the Ivnglisli people. 
The enterprise he had on hand was a war with 
I'raiice, tor the possession of the city of Miinles, 
wilh the territory silnatedbetwcentheEptc and the 
Oise, which was then called the country of Vexin. 
^VJllluln, at first, entered into negotiations for this 
territory, wliieli lie claimed as his liglh; Imt 
I’lulip, the Freueh king, after amusing his rival 
Icir a wlnle with quibhles and sojiliisruf, inarched 
troops into the country, and secretly authorised 
some of his barons to make iiictirsions on the 
I'rontiers of Normandy. During the negotiations 
William fell sick, and kept his bed. As he ad¬ 
vanced in years he grew excessively fat, and, spile 
of his violent exercise, his indulgence in the jilea- 
snres of the table had given him considerable rotun¬ 
dity of jierson. On the score of many grudges, liis 
hatred of the French king was intense; and Philip 
now drove him to frenzy, by saying, as a good joke 
among his courtiers, that his cousin William was a 
long while lying in, hut that no doulit there would be 
a fine churclung when he was delivered. On liear- 
ing this coarse and insipid jest, the conqueror of 
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iMiillaiid by tlic rtidsl terrible of' his oatlis- 

by the fiileiSlotir ar.d biitli of Christ—(but be 
wmdd lie cbiircbid in Notre Diime, the eatbcdral 
of I’liris, and jiieseiit so ninny wax torclies, that 
all brniice sboulil be set in a blare.* 

It ^'as not until the end of July (1087) llmt be 
was in a stale to numnl bis war-borse, Ibougb it is 
asserted by a contemporary that be was eoiiva- 
lescent bel'ore tben, and cxiircsaly waiteil that 
season to make Ins vengeanee. the inoie dreadful 
to the country. The eorn was almost ready tor 
the sickle, the grapes liung in neb, rijiening 
clusters on the vines, wben W'dliam inarched Ins 
cavalry tlnoiigb the Corn-liidds, and made bis sol¬ 
diery tear nil (be, vines liv the roots, and rut down 
llie pleasant trees. Ills destiucliye host was mini 
bel'ore Mantes, which was either taken b\ surprise 
,;nd treachery, or offered but a feeble lesistaiice. 
.Vl Ins orders, the troops tiriil the uiilortniiate tow ii, 

;paling neitluT church nor nionasterv, but doing 
their best to reduce the whole to a heap of ashes. 
i\s the Conipicror rode up to view the rum ho had 
made, Ins horse ])ut Ins foie-teei on soiiu' eiiitieis 
or hoi eiinleis, whieh euused liiiii to swerve or 
plunge so V iok'iillv, thutllu'lieavv riilei was lliiowii 
oil the high |iunnnel of the saddle, and grievoiislv 
laiioed. d'he king dismimiitid m ureal pain, and 
oevi r more put foot.in stniiip. t 1 lo w as eai ned 
slowly ill a Idler to Rouen, and again hud in liis 
bed. The bruize had piodiieeil a riiptme, and 
being in a had habit of hodv, ami soiiuwlint ad- 
\miceil in year-, it was soon oy ideiit to all, anil 
eviii to hinisell', that the eoiiseipienee would be 
(alal. JSeilig disturbed by the noise luid bmlC of 
llouen, and no diaiht desirous iil ih dig in a holy 
pbiee, he had himself einried to the momiilcryof 
8l. (lerviis, outside of the eilv walls. Tliiae he 
lingered for six weeks, stirioiiiided by doetois who 
eould do him no good, and liv priests ai.d monks, 
who, at least, did not neglect the o|)p(,rtuidlv of 
doing initeh good for others, Becommg sensilde 
of the approiieh of death, his heart soitened for the 
llrst time ; and though he preserved his kingly de- 
euruln, and eoiiver.sed calmly on the wonderful 
events of his life, he is said to have ielt tlie vaiuly I 
of all human grandeur, and a keen remorse fur the 
crimes and enieltios he had roinmiUed. lie sent 
money to Mantes, to rebuild the chiirehes he had 
burned, and he ordered large, sums to he paid to 
the eluirches and monasteries in Mngland; in 
order,” says an old chronicler, “ that be miglit 
obtain remission for the roltberics be had coniiinf'cil 
tin re.” It was represented to him, that one of (lie 
best means of obtaining mercy from Ood was to 
show mercy to man; an9 at length he consented to 
the instant release of his state-prisoners, some of 
whom had pined in dungeons for more than 
twenty years. Of those that were English among 
tliese captivt^p, the most conspicuous were, Earl* 
Morcar, Ueorn, and Ulnotli, or Wulnot, the brother 

* C'liran. itc Normaml.—Itrnmploii —It was tlie 1*11810111 forwomen, 

.a tlipu- churcluug. to carry lii’htcri tupcis ill lliiir lianiis. 

f Orileric.—Anglia Sacra, 


of Harold ; of the Nornmns, Roger Fitz-Osborn, 
formerly Marl of Ibreiord, and Odo, bishop of 
Buyeux, Ins own liiill'-lirotbcr. Tlie jiardon wiiich 
was wrung from Inm with most diflicidly was that 
of Odo, wbom, at first, lie excepted in bis act of 
grace, saving he was a lire-briind, that would ruin 
both Fnglanil and Noiniaiulv d set at large. 

is two younger sons, William and lleiirv, 
were assiduous round tlie death-bed ail the king, 
wailing impaticntlv for the dceliiratioii of bis last 
will A (lav or two bifoie Ins deatli, the Con- 
ipieror asseiiihled some of bis eluel ]irelntes and 
barons in his sick ehaniber, mul declared in llieir 
jiresenei' liiat be beipioalled the dncliv ol Nor- 
imiiidv, with Afaine and Us oilier dependcneies, to 
Ins eldest -oii, Ivobi rt, whom, it is alleged, he could 
not pill aside 111 the older ol succession, as the 
Normans were mimUiil of die oaths they had taken, 
with Ins fallier’s eonseiil, to that uiiforlimate 
priiiee, and were much attached to him. “ As to 
the Clown of Fiigland,’ said the dying monarch, 
“ I beipiciith It to no one, as 1 did not receive it,* 
like I he duchy ofNoiiiumdy, in nihcntaiiee Irom 
mv fallici, Ian acipiind it by com|uest and the, 
shedding ol blood with mine own good sword. The 
succession to that kiiiudoiu I therefore have to the 
ileeisioii o( (iod, oiilv desiniig iniist fervently that 
iiiv son Wilham, who has e\er heeii dutiful to me 
ill all tilings, mav obtain it, and prosper in it.” 
“And what do ton give unto me, () iiiy fallier'f” 
iinjialienth eiied I’rinee lleiii,, wim bad not 
been meiitioned in Ibis delril otioii. “ Five ihoii- 
sinal ]iimiids’ wi-ielil ol sil\eioul of my treasury,” 
was Ills Miisw i‘r. “ lint what can 1 do with (ive 
Ihoiisand pounds o! sdver, 1 ! 1 liaye neither lauds 
IHU a Inline's” “ lie patient,” replied tlie king, 
“ and blue (ni t 111 the l.oid ; sutler fliy elder 
lirotheis to pvivede thee -lh\ tune will come after 
then’s”' llem\ went straight, and dnw the 
silver, whieh he weighed with great care, and then 
finmslied himself with astroiig eoller, well pro¬ 
tected with locks and iron Imidiiigs, to keep his 
treasure m. William lelL the king’s hed-side at 
the same time, ai.d, without wailing to see the 
breath out olThe old man’s lioiiy, hastened over to 
Fiigland to look alter liis crown. 

About sunrise, on the Otli of Sejileinhcr, the 
(iomiucror was for a moiiieni roused Irom a stupor 
into whieh he had fallen by the sound of bells : he 
eagerly inquired what the iioiie meant, and was 
answered that tin y v(ere tolling the hour of piimc 
III the eliureb of .St^Mary. lie lilted lies bands to 
lieaven, and saying, “ I recommend inysoul to my 
Lady Mary, the holy mollier of (Sod,” instantly e.x- 
liired. The events which followed liis dissolution 
not only give a striking jiicture of the then un¬ 
settled state of society, but al-.o of the eharaeler 
and affections of the men that waited on prineo.s 
and conquerors. William’s last faint sigh was the 
signal for a general flight ai.d scraiiihle. The 
knights, priests, and doctors w ho had passed the 
night near him, put on their spurs as soon us they 
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saw him dead, mounted tlic:r horses, and lialloped 
off to tlieir several homes, to look alter their ])ro- 
perty and their own interests. The king's servants 
and some vassals of minor rank, left la lund, then 
])roceeded to rifle the apartment of the arms, silver 
vessels, linen, the royal dresses, ami everv tiling it 
eontuined, and then were to horse and away like 
the rest. From prime to tierce,* or for about thp e 
hours, the cvirpse of the mighty conqueror, aban¬ 
doned by all, lay in a state of almost perfect naked¬ 
ness on the hare boards. 'Fhe citizens of Rouen 
were thrown into as much consternation as eonhl 
have been excited by a conquering enemy at llieir 
gates : they either ran about the streets asking news 
and advice from every one they ehanced to meet, or 
busied themselves in concealing their movables 
and valuables. At last the ek rgy and the naaiks 
thought of the decent duties ow ing to the nioitid 
remains of their sovereign; and, forming a pro- 
ccBsion, they went with a crucilix, burning tapers, 

• The chroniclers, who wore nil nuinks oi jmesti, alt\.i\si cimnt by 
'tlicge and the other cHrmtiK'nl httnrs, ns tp7'/v, rrsing, Kc. 

Tlie clinrrh service, culled or prnnn. .iinl wliiili ininn-ili.itfl) 

succeeded matins, hfctiil altoilt biX am, iiiitl Itislfd Ui lirnr. til 
(erM. wliicli commenced aliout nine a m 


and incense, to pray over the dishonq^ed body for 
the peace of its soul. The archb^op of Rouen 
ordained that the king should be interred at Caen, 
in the cluirch of St. Stephen’s, which he had built 
and lovally endowed. But even now it should 
seem there were none to do it honour; for the 
munite relator of these dismal transactions, who was 
living at tiie time, says that his sons, his brothers. 
Ins relations, were all absent, and that of all his 
oflicer.s, not one was found to take charge of the 
obsequies, and that it was a poor kuiglit who lived 
in the neighbourhood who charged himself with 
the trouble and expense of the funeral, “ out of his 
natural good nature and love of God.” The body 
w as earned hv water by the Seine and the sea to 
Gaen, where it was received by the abbot and 
monks of St. Steplien's ; other churchmen and the 
inhabitants of the city joining these, a considerable 
procession wa.s formed; hut as they went along 
after the eolfm a fire suddenly broke out in the 
tow 11 ; lavmcn and clerks ran to extinguish it, and 
the brothel s of St. Stephen’s were left alone to con¬ 
duct the king to the chnrcli Flven the, last burial 
service did not pass undisturlied. Tlie neighbour- 



CucRCH or St. Stephen at Caen. Pounded by William the Conqueror. 
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ii)g bishops wil abbots assembled for ibis cere¬ 
mony. The HKBs bad been performed ; the bisliop 
of Evreux bad proiunmccd the panegyric, and the 
body was about to be lowered into tlie grave pre ¬ 
pared for it in the church between the altar and 
the choir, when a man, suddenly rising in tlie 
crowd, exclaimed, with a loud voice, “ Bnliop, 
tlic man whom you have jirai.sed was a robbei ; 
the very ground on which we are standing is mine, 
and is the site where my fatlier’s bouse stood. He 
took it from me by violence, to build this church 
on it. I reclaim it as my right; and in the name 
of (iod, I forbid you to bury him here, or cover linn 
withmv glclif.” The man who sjioke thus boldly 
Mas Asselmc TiU-Arthur, who bad oflea asked a 
just comjiensatioii from the king in bis lifetiine. 
Many of the persons present confirmed the truth 
of his stateiiicnt; and, after some parley, the bishop.s 
paid him si.vty shillings for the grave alone, engaging, 
at the same time to procuie him the full value of 
the, rest of bis land. The body, diessed m royal 
robes, hut without a colHii, was then lovered into 
the tomb; the rest of the ceremony was liui t ied over, 
and the assembly dis]iersed.* 

William’s maiiagemenl of the iiirairs of the 
churcli, and his dispule with the )io[)C about iii- 
vestitures,—bis estahbsbing the feudal* system m 
Kiigland, of which, however, be found a ground- 

* Oideiic.—Wuce, Homrni (!<• l»tm —('liroti tit' Nortittiiitl. ()nlr;n 
Riv.-s linttiiT tlft.uls lOHiK'ctiii^' t1u‘ Itmfiin;; ol llic liinK iitioilf 
LiaVf, but l!ic) uic tut» rtutiluii;; to lie U.tll'riatetl. 


work already laid by the Anglo-Saxons,—bis survey 
and register of'Domesday, the greatest civil opera¬ 
tion of bis reign,—the ebaiigcs bis invasion produced 
ill tlie language and manners of this country,—will 
all be discussed under their proper heads. His 
cliariicter may be deduced from bis deeds—from 
liie details \\c have given, to which we have little to 
add. No iirince of the time cipialled him, either 
as *a general or a politician; and Ije surpassed 
them all in the dillieultart of bending men’s wills, 
ami achieving great things with a turbulent nobi¬ 
lity iiitraetablc to every one else. His own temper 
was naturally licry ; and when be bad nothing to 
gam by dissiniubition, or to four from those be 
nisiilteil, be gave the reins to lii.s jiassion, and com¬ 
pletely forgot that dignity and majesty of dcmca- 
iiour wliieli was in ]iiirt innate, but still moie 
assumed, to impose upon the herd. A domestic 
anecdote gives a cond notion both of the violence, of 
Ills temper and Ills love of good eating. He was 
nice and eni uiiis in bis reiiasts, that one day 
ulieii his prime fiivouiito, William Fitz-Oshorn,* 
who, ns diipifer, or steward of the honschobl, had 
the ehai ge of the table, served him with the llesli of 
11 eiaiie oiilv half masted, he was so highly exaspe- 
iiili'd, that he lifted up Ids list, iiiiil would have 
stmek him had not Oilo warded olf the blow. One 
of the Mrilei's of the Saxon Chronicle, who says lie 
“ looked on him, and sniiiewliile lived in his herd,” 
describes him as being a very stern man, mid so 



Statve of William the Cokquehqr. Placed dgaiast one of llie external Pillars of Sg Stephen, Caen. 
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Lot and passionate, tliat no man durst trainsay liis 
will; as one who look money by right and unrighi, 
falling into great avariee, and loving greediness 
withal, not reeking how sinfully his ollleers got 
money of jioor men, or how manv nidaw fnl things 
they did. He was, however, religioinly inclined, 
after the fashion of the age ; and whiilever might he 
the seheines of and)ition, or the Inilelieries in which 
he was engiyged, he never failed to hear the mass of 
h's private eliH])lain in the morning, or to say Ids 


' prayers at night. Dviiaaties have been ehanged, 
I and provinces won by war, but William’s attt'm|)l 
' against Hngland was the last great and permanent 
i coiupiest of a wh(de nation achieved in Knrope. 
Tiie companions of his conquest became one |ieo|ile 
with those they subdued ; his power was trans¬ 
mitted to his ))oslerlty; and after all the changes 
and revolutions that have happened in the conise 
of sewn centuries and a half, the blood of the 
■ reigning finnlly is still kindred to his. 


Wii.i.iAvi 11.—sriiNAMi-.i) Riu rs. 




l.’KrA'i SrAL OF rt'n.riAM lUti-ns. 


A.D. 1087. William Rufus, or William the 
Red, wdio left his father at tlie ]ioint of death, 
was informed of lus dei'ease as he was on the" 
point of cmlmrking at Wissant, near (talais. The 
news only made him the more iiiiMous In reach 
Enghmil, that he might, liy the actual seizure of 
tiic succession, set at delhnicc the jirelensunis of 
any other ehnnmnt to the crown. Arriving in 
I'higland, he secured the important fortiesses of 
Dover, I’evensey, and llnHlmgs, concealing his 
father’s death, and iireteiiding to he the hearer of 
orders from him. lie then hastened to Winches¬ 
ter, where, with a pio)K’r eonvictlon of the effieacy 
of money, he claimed his fatlicr’s treasures which 
were dcjiosited in the castle there. William do 
Ronl-dc-rArche, llie royal treasurer, reiulily deli¬ 
vered him the. keys, and Rufus took possession of 
sixty thousand jionnds in pure silver, with much 
gold and many [irecious stones. His next step 
was to repair to Lanfranc, the jirimate, in whose 
hands the destinies of the kingdom may ulmo.st lie 
said to have at that moment been. Bloct, a con¬ 
fidential messenger, had already delivered a letter 
from the deceased king, commending the cause 
and guidaiiec of,his son William to the archbishop, 
already disposed by motives both of affection 


and self-interest in favour of William, who liiul 
been his pupil, and for whom lie had jicrformcd 
the sacred ceremonies on his initiation inlokiiighl- 
liood. It is stated, however, that Lanfranc refused 
to declare himself in favour of Rufus till that 
jn iiice promised, upon oath, to govern iiceording 
to law and riglit, and to ask and follow the advier 
of (he jirimate in all matters of importance. IL 
appears that l.anfranc then proceeded with as 
tmieh activity as Rufus could desire. He first 
hastily summoned a council of the prelates and 
barons, to give the semblance of a free election. 
The former he knew he could influence, and of tlic 
latter many were absent in Normandy. Some jmi- 
ferred William’s claim and character upon jiriu- 
ci))le, and others were silenced by his ])resenee and 
jiromiscs. Though a strong feeling of op))oaitioii 
existed, none was showft at this meeting ; and 
Lanfranc crowned his pupil at Westminster on 
Sunday, the 26th of September, 1087, the seven¬ 
teenth day after the Conqueror’s death. 

. William’s first act of royal authority s])e8ks little 
in Ills favour either as a^mau or a sou ;—it was the 
imprisonment of the unfortunate Knglishmen whom 
his father had liberated on Iris death-bed. Earls 
Morcar and Wulnot, who liad followed him to 
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I ill (lie liiipc <)( ol)t:iliiiiii>' some |r,irt ol (he the jieisoiuil qiinlilies of I’ol erl iillogellicr different 

mliileri (i( their fatliers, weie iiii'i'sted Ilf Wiiielu'i-li'i, froiiis\hn( (hey weie, rausos independent of the 
and eonfined in the ensile I’iie Noimnn state two prniees tineatened to h'lid to inevi'iiihle hosti- 
pi IsoiuTs, however, wild laid Iieen released at (lie lities. Tlie great Inirons, (he followers of (he Con¬ 
iine lime liy tlie Coni|neror re-olitiiined possession cjiuior, were almost all |ios:essed of estules and 
oi their estates and honours. He then gave a liefs in hoth eonntiies : thev were nalnrally uncasv 
ipiantity oi gold and silver, a ))ait of llu treasure at the separation of the two territories, and ioicsavv 
found at Winehesler, to “ (Itlio, the gohlsmilh,” that it would he impossible for them to pieserve 
with orders to work it into ornunieiits' for the tomb tliciv allegianec to two masters, and that they must 
of that father whom he had ahandoned on iiia very soon resign or lose either tlieir aneient patri- 
drath-hed. monies in Noniiandv or their new aripiisitionu in 

When Rohert Courtehose heard of his father’s Kngland. A war hetween the two hrothers would 
death he was living, an inipoverished exile, at at aiiv lime enihnrvass them as long as they held 
Abbeville, or, according to other accounts, in Ger- territorv under both. The lime, also, was not yet 
many. He, however, soon appeared in Normandy, come to reeonede tliem to consider their native 
and was joyfully received at Ronen, tlie ea[iital, Noriiiaiidy as a separate and foreign hind. In 
and recognised as their duke by the prelates, short, every iiidiieenunit of interest and of local 
haioiis, and chief men. Henry, the youngest attaehinent made ihetii wish to sec the two countries 
I rnther of the three, put hiinself and his live united under one soveu igu ; and their only great 
thousand pounds of silver in a place of safety, differeiiee of (i|hiiioii on this head was, as to which 
waiting events, and being fully resolved to aviiil of tlie two lirotliers B*hoiild be tliat sovereign ; some 
hiniself of any means, no matter how dislionoui aide of tliem adhering to Williaiii, wliile others insisted 
m theniRelves, or ruinous to his brothers, tliat that, liotli liy riglit of birtlumd tlie. lionmirableiiess, 
sliould offer liim the chance of gaining cither the generosity, and jiopularity of ids eliaraeter, Roliert 
loyal crown or the ducal coronet. was tlie jiroper man to Imve hotli realms. A deei 

It wag not perhaps easy for the Conqueror to sion of tlie (piestion was inevitalile; and tlie lirst 
make any hotter arrangement, but it was in tlier step was taken, not in Normandy, to exjiel Roliert, 
I'igliest degree unlikely, under the division he had hut in England, to dethrone William. Had lie 
made of Kngland and Normandy, that peace should been left to himself, the elder brother, from his 
he preserved between the two brothers. Even if love of ease and pleasure, would in all probability 
die unscrupulous Rufus had been less active, and have remained satisfied witli his ductiy,but he was 
Vjsl. I. 3 K 
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beset on all sides by men who wfere constantly 
repeating how unjust and disgraceful to him it was 
to see a younger brother )) 06 sesa a kingdom while 
he had only a duchv,—by Norman nobles that 
went daily over to him complaiiimg of the present 
state of afliurs in England,— and by his uncle Odo, 
the bishoj) of Bayeux, who moved with all his 
ancient energy and ficri enc.-s in the matter, not so 
much out of any jircl'ercnce of one brother to the 
other, ns out of his hatred of the primate lainfranc, 
whom he considered as the chief cause of the dis¬ 
grace, the imprisonment, and all the misfortunes 
that had befallen him in the latter years of the 
Conqueror, and whose great credit at court, and 
■(lower in the new goveniment, excited his jealousy. 
The bishoj) was a formidable partisan, a man 
framed to be the leader of a conspiracy : he had 
many friends among the most powerful of the 
barons; but so abhorred was he by all classes of 
Englisb, that it may be doubted whether he ditl 
not rather weaken than strengthen the jnirty he 
embraced. 

Robert promised to come over with an army in 
all haste, and Odo engaged to do the rest. At the 
Easter festival the Red King kejit his court at 
Winchester, whither he had invited all the great 
lords. Odo was there with his friends, and look 
that opportunity of arranging his (dans. From the 
festival he departed to raise the standard of Robert 
in his old earldom of Kent, while Httgh do Grant- 
mcsnil, Roger Bigod, Robert de Mowbray, Roger 
de Montgomery, Williutn liiBlioj) of Durliam, inid 
Geoffrey of Coutance, rcjiaircd to do the like in 
their several fiefs and governinciits whicli lay in 
the east, in the west, and the north. A dangerous 
rising thus took (dace simnltaneously m many jiaits 
of England ; but the insurgents lost time, and 
turned the hearts of the English inhabitants from 
them by paltry acta of depredation, while the army 
from Normandy, with which Robert had jiromiscd 
to come over, and which Odo, who was m Kent, 
was instructed to look out and jirovidc for ujnm 
the south coast of Eingland, at a certain time ap¬ 
pointed, was slow in making its ajijiearance. The 
Courtehose, a slave to his habitual indolence and 
indecision, was, as usual, in great straits for money; 
but those who acted for him had raised a consider¬ 
able force in Normandy, and but for the adojition, 
by the new king, of a novel measure, and a confi¬ 
dence timely (ilaced in the natives, England would 
have been again desolated by a foreign army. 
Rufus, on learning the preparations that were 
making for this armament, perVnitted his English 
subjects to fit out cruisers ; and these adventurers, 
who seem to have been the first that may be called 
privateers, rendered him very important service; 
for the Normans, calculating that there was no royal 
navy to oppose them, and that when they landed 
they would be received by their friends and confe¬ 
derates, the followers of Odo and his party, began 
to cross the Channel in small companies, each at 
their own convenience,without concert or any regard 
to mutual support in case of being attacked on their 


passage; and so many of them were interce|)ted 
and destroyed by the English cruisers, that the 
attempt at invasion was abandoned in consequence.* 
But Rufus was also greatly indebted to another 
measure which he adojited at this important crisis. 
Before the success of the privateering experiment 
could he fully ascertained, seeing so many of the 
Normans arrayed against him, he had recourse to 
the native English : he armed them to light in 
their own country against his owm countrymen and 
relatives; and it was by this confidence in them 
that he preserved his crown, and jirohably his life. 
He called a meeting of the long-despised chiefs of 
the Anglo-Saxon blood,—of those few men having 
influence over the national mind, who had survived 
the slow and wasting conquest of his father: he 
jiromised that he would rule them with the best 
laws they had ever known ; that he would give them 
the right of hunting in the forests, as their fore¬ 
fathers had enjoyed it; and that he would relieve 
them from many of the taillages and odious tri¬ 
butes his father had iiuposed.t These jiromises 
were indifferently kcjit in the sequel, but the 
English jieojile, certainly benefited somewhat by 
the king’s difficulties, and commenced from this 
moment an improvement in condition and consi¬ 
deration, which continued, on the whole, progiessive 
under his successors. “ Contested titles and a 
disjHited succession,” as Sir James Mackintosh has 
remarked, “ obliged Rufus and his immediate suc¬ 
cessors to make concessions to the Anglo-Saxons, 
«ho to much surjiassed the conquering nation in 
number^ ; and these immediate sources of terrible 
evils to EiigUuid became the causes of its final de¬ 
liverance.Flattered by his coulidencc, the thanes 
and franklins who had been summoned to attend him 
zealously jmnnoled the levy; and when Rufus pro¬ 
claimed Ills ban of war in the old Saxon form,— 
“ Let every man who is not a man of nothing,^ 
whether he live in burgh or out of burgh, leave his 
house and come,”—there came thirty thousand 
stout Englishmen to the place ajipointe.d for the 
muster. 

Kent, with the Sussex coast, was the most vul¬ 
nerable part of the island, and Odo, the king’s 
uncle, the most dangerous of his enemies; Rufus 
therefore marched against tlie bishop, who had 
strongly fortified Rochester Castle, and then thrown 
himself into Pevensey, there to await the arrival of 
the tardy and never-coming Robert. After a 
siege of seven weeks, the bishop was obliged to sur¬ 
render this stronghold, and his nephew granted him 
life and liberty, on his taking an oatli that he would 
])ut Rochester Castle into his hands, and then leave 
the kingdom for ever. Relying on his solemn vow, 
Rufus sent the prelate with an inconsiderable escort 
of Norman horse from Pevensey to Rochester. The 
strong castle of Rochester Odo liad intrusted to the 

‘ • Southey, Naval HUt.—Pr. Camph-IL 

t ChroD. Bax.—Waverley AttDali. 
t Hist England. 

i ;in Anglo-BaKon, a "nlderinjf, ot **uunUli>nK.'*’**om of the 
strongest terms of contempt. Tlvc eapres^on* .of tao Saaon Chro¬ 
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(•arc of linstace, Earl of Bo\ilogne, who was devoted, 
like himself, to the eldest sou. When now recitnif; 
the set form of words, he demanded of the earl the 
surrender of the castle, Eustace, uretcnding great 
wrath, arrested Ixrth the hishoj) and his guards as 
traitors to King Rohert. The scene was well acted, 
and Odo, trusting to be screened from the accusa¬ 
tion of ]ierjury, remained in the fortress to continue 
the stntggle. His loving nephew soon cnihraced 
him with a close, environment, drawing round him 
a great force of English infantry and foreign ca¬ 
valry. But the castle was strong and well garri¬ 
soned, for 500 Norman knights, without coniiting 
the meaner sort, fought on the battlements; and 
after a long siege, the jilacc was not taken by 
assault, but forced to surrender either by pestilential 
disease or famine, or probably by both. The 
English, who had shown great ardour during the 
siege, would have granted no terms of capitulation ; 
but the Norman portioh of William’s army, who 
had countrymen, and many of them friends and 
relations in the castle, entertained very different 
sentiments, and at their earnest instance, though 
not without,difficulty, the Red King allowed tire 
Iiesieged, without any exceptions, to march out with 
their arms and horses, and freely depart the land. 
The unconscionable bishop of Bayeux would have 
included in the capitulation a proviso that the king’s 


army should not cause their hand to jilay in sign of 
victory and triumph as the garrison marched out, 
hut this condition was refused, the king saying in 
great anger ho would not make such a concession 
for 1000 marks of gold. The partisans of Robert 
tlieii came forth with haiiiicrs lowered, and the 
king’s music playing the while. As Odo appeared, 
there was a louder crash ; the trumpets screamed, 
and the KiigUsh, scarcely able to keep their hands 
from his person, shouted as he passed, “ Oh! for 
a halter to bang this perjured, murderous bishop!” 
It was with these and still worse imprecations that 
the priest who had blessed the Norman army at 
the battle of Hastings departed from England never 
more to enter it.* 

Having disposed of Odo, Rufus found no very 
great difficulty in dealing with the other con¬ 
spirators, who began to curse the procrastination of 
Robert, and to see pretty clearly that he was not 
the man to rc-unite the two countries, or give them 
security for their estates and honours iu both. 
Roger Montgomery, the powerful Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, was detached from the confederacy by a 
peaceful negotiation; others were won over by 
blandishments: the bishop of Durham was de¬ 
feated by a division of VVilliam’s army, and the 
bishop of Worcester’s English tenants, adhering 

• Thierry.—Chron. Sax.— Orderic. Vital. 
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to William, killed a host of the iusuri;eots. The 
remaining cIlioI’s of the confederacy cither snlt- 
milted on jitoclamalion or escaped into Normandy. 
A few of them icceived u piirdon, Imt the greater 
part were attaijited, iind Rnfns bestowed tlieir 
Knglish estates on such of the barons as had done 
him best service. 

In the conrse, of the following year (1089), Lgn- 
frane, n\1io was in many respects a great and a 
good mim, departed this life. A change was im- 
medtately observed in the king, who showed him- 
seif more tlebanclied, tyrannical, and rajmeions 
than he, had been when checked hy the itrimatc’s 
viilucs and ahiliiic.s. He appointed no successor 
to the head office in tlic ehnreh, but seized the rich 
rcvemiPs of the archbishopric of Canterbury, and 
B])ent them in his nnholy revelries. Lanfranc had 
been, in fact, chief minister as well as primate of 
the. kingdom. As minister, he was sticcecdcd by a 
Norman clergyman of low birth and (bssoliuc 
habits, hut gifted with an aspiring sjiirit, great 
readiness of wit, engaging manners, and an un¬ 
hesitating devotion to the king in all things. He 
had first attracted attention in the English court of 
the Con/pjeror as a skilful spy and public inlornier. 
His name wsw Ralph, to which, in bis capacity of 
minister, and through his violent measures, he soon 
obtained the significant addition of Ic Flainhitnl, 
or the destructive torch. His nominal offices in 
the court of the Red King were, royal clnqilaiii, 
treasurer, and justiciaryhis real duties, to raise 
as much money as ho could for his master’s ex¬ 
travagant ideusiires, and to tliiltcr and share ins 
vices. He was nigciiioiisly rapacious, and seems 
almost to have e\liansU:d the art of extortion. 
Under this ])riesl the, harsh forest laws were made 
a source of pecuniary profit; new oflenecs were 
invented for the nmlti))hcati()n nf hues; another 
survey of the kingdom was hegnn, in order to raise 
the revenues of the crown from tliose estates which 
had been underrated in the record of Domesday;* 
and all the bishopries and ahlievs lliat fell variiiit 
by death were left so by the king, who drew their 
revenues and ajijilied them to his own use, rackiiig 
the tenants and vassals on the clmrch-laiKls so as 
they had never been racked before. Tliese hitter 
proceedings could hardly fail to indisjaisc the 
monastic chroniclers, and the character of the Red 
King has in consequence come down to us dark¬ 
ened with pcrhaiis rather more than its real de- 
pr.ivity. There is, however, no reasonable ground 
for doubting that he was a licentious, violent, and 
rapacious king, nor (as has heeh well observed) is 
there cither wisdom or liberality of sentiment in 
excusing his rapacity because it comprehended the 

• Tlic meatmrements in Domosdiiy !ippt»ar lo hav« i)een mHde v ilh 
a reference to Ihe qu.ilHv as well us the quantity <jf Uie land m each 
case*, whereas FUmhaid is buuI lo hiivc eausctl tlie hiiies to he mea¬ 
sured exactly by the line, or witlioul ii*t;uid U> anyfhina but tiieir 
superftcial extent. Sir Francis Falniave believes that a fraj^inent of 
Pli«ni\>.ir«l'9 Domesday is pioscrved m an ancient Liefer or Ke- 
L'istHf Ilottk. of the Mona<ilery of Kvesham, now m the Cottouian 
jAhrary. in MS. V’espasian, h. xxu. It rcluiei to tlie county of 
(ilmiecitcr, Bii‘1 must have bec*n compiled between 1096 and IU2. 
Sen an account of thix curious and hitherto unnoticed lelit, with cx> 
tracts, in Sir Francis’s Rise and I'vogrosa of the Knglish Common, 
wealth, ii. ccccxi\ill &c, 


clergy, who, after nil, were the h.'Bt friends of the 
lioojile ill tliose violent times.* 

A.n. 1090. Tlic barons who had given the pre¬ 
ference to Roljcrt having failed in their attemjrts to 
deprive William of England, the friends of William 
now determined to drive Robert out of Normandy, 
winch country had fallen into a state of coinjilete 
anarchy through the imprudent conduct of the. new 
duke. Tlic turlmlent barons expelled Roliert’s 
troops from nearly all the forti esses, and then armed 
their vassals and made war with one another on 
their own jirivatc ucemnit. Many would have pre¬ 
ferred this state of things, which left them whollv 
inde|ienilcnt of the sovereign authority, to any otlier 
condition; hnt those of the great lords, who chielly 
resided in England, were greatly emharrassed liy it, 
and resolved it should cease By treachery and 
bribery, possession was obtained of Annmle, or 
ADiemarle, St. Vallery, and other Norman fortresses, 
w liicli were forthwith strongly giirrisoned for Rufus, 
Ruliert was roused Irum his lethargy, hut his collets 
wetc empty, and tlie improvident grants of estates 
he had already made Icl't him scarcely anything to 
)iromise for future services ; he therefore iqqilicd 
for aid to his friend and feudal superior, the Ereiich 
king, wlio marehed an army to the contiiu’s of Nor¬ 
mandy as if'to give assistance, hut marehed it hark 
again on receiving a large amount of gold from the 
English king. At the same time the nnlucky 
Robert nearly lost his capital by a conspiracy; 
Comm, a wealthy and powerful burgess, having 
eiimiged to deliier iqi Rouen to Reginald dc 
Vi aremie for King Rufus. In tliese difficulties 
Robert claimed the assistance of the cautious and 
craltv Henry. .Some very singular tvaiisactions 
had already taken place between these tw’o brothers. 
VV'liiK; Robert was making his preparations to invade, 
England, Henry advanced him 3000/., in return 
for which slender supply he had been put in pos¬ 
session of the Cotentin country, which compre¬ 
hended nearly a tliird part of the Norman duchy. 
Dissensions followed this unequal bargain, and 
Robert on some other suspicions, cither threw 
Henry into prison for a short time, or attempted to 
arrest him. Now, however, the youngest brother 
listened to the call of the eldest, and joined him at 
Rouen, where he chiefly contributed to put down 
the consjiiracy, to repulse King William’s ad¬ 
herent, Reginald de W’arenne, who came up with 
300 choice knights, and to take Conan, the great 
burgess, prisoner. The mild and forgiving nature 
of Robert was most averse to capital punishment, 
and he condemned Conan to a perpetual imprison¬ 
ment ; but Henry, some short time after, took the 
captive to the top of a high tower wi pretence of 
showing him the beauty of tiie surrounding scenery, 
and while the eye of the unhappy man rested on 
the, pleasant landscape, he suddenly seized him by 
tkc waist and flung him over Ae battleinents. Co¬ 
nan wa* dashed to jdeces by the Wl, and the prince 
coolly observed to those who saw the catastrophe 

• MiickiiiftvHli ITifit ofKnz i ll 9 .~SugcrlVit.Ludov{c.Gro 98 i.— 
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dial it was not fitting tliat a traitor should cscajie 
condign jiunishnicnt.* 

A.n. 1091. In the following January William 
Rufus ajipeared in Normandy, at the head of an 
annv, chiefly English. The affairs of the king and 
duke would have now come to extremity, but 
Robert again called in the French king, by whose 
mediation a treaty of ]ieace was concluded at Caen. 
Rufus, however, gained almost as much by this 
treaty as a successful war could have given him. 
lie retained jiosscssion of all the fortresses he had 
acquired in Normandy, together with the territories 
of Eu, Anmalc, Eescani]), and other places; and 
secured, in addition, the formal renunciation on the 
part of Hobcrt of all claims and pretensions to the 
I'inglish throne. On his side, \V illiani engaged to 
indemnify his brother for what he resigned hi Nor¬ 
mandy by an cipiivalerit in territorial property in 
I'ingland, mid to restore their estates to all the 
liarous who had been attainted in Robert’s cause. 
It was also stipulated between the two parties that 
the king, if he outlived the duke, shinild have 
Normandy ; and the duke, if he outlived the king, 
should have England; the kingdom and duchy 
thus in citiicr case to fie united as under the Con- 
quernr: and twelve of the most yiowcrfnl barons on 
each side swore that they would do th'eir best, to 
SCI’ die whole of the treaty faithfully c.xccuted— 
“ a sirong proof” observes Hume, “ of the great 
mdi'jiendcncc and authority of the nobles in those 
ages.' 

Onlciic.—Maltiis 


The family of the Conqueror were not a family 
of love. No sooner were the bonds of fratemid 
concord gathered up between Robert and William, 
than they were loosened between them and their 
younger brother Henry, whose known abilities and 
decision of character began to inspire, jealous ap¬ 
prehensions in the breast of Rufus. The united 
iorscs of the duke and king proceeded to take pos¬ 
session of his castles; and Henry was obliged to 
retire to a fortress on Mount St. Michael, a lofty 
rock (m the coast of Normandy, insrdated at high 
water by the sea. In this almost iiu])regnahte 
position he was besieged by Robert and William. 
Most of the old historians delight in telling a story 
to show the difference between the elmraeters of 
these two kinsmen. Mount St. Michael afforded 
no fresh water: the besieged had neglected to 
supply themselves elsewhere, and were redueed to 
feel the insufferable anguish of thirst. When 
Robert heard of Henry’s distress, he permitted 
some of his people to go and lake water, and nLo 
sent him a supply of wine fur his own table. Wil¬ 
liam reproved him for this ill-timed generosity; 
but Robert replied, “ How can I suffer my brotber 
to die of thirst? Where shall we find another 
brother when he is gone?”* Another anecdote of 
tile same time is told of Rufus. As he was riding 
one day slotie near the fortress, he rvas attacked by 
two soldiers in Henry's pay, and dismounted. One 
of the men raised Ins dagger to dispatch him, when 

• Willuim of Malmsbury ia the lirtl teller of this slory among the 
cliKHiicIcrs. 
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Rufus excliiinu'd, “ Hold, liiiiive! I am the kiiiir 
of England ” The soldier susjiended his blow, 
hcl])cd the king to rise and mount, excusing his 
own condnrt, on the ground of hemg ignorant of 
Ins (lualitY. “ Make no excuse,”, re]ihcd Rufus ; 
“ thou art a brave knight, anfr'henceforward wilt 
fight under my hanner.” The story, in eonelnsion, 
says the man entered the king’s seiviee. In the 
end. Prince Henry was obliged to capitulate and 
evacuate the strong fortress of Mount St. Michael. 
He obtained with difficulty iicrmission to retire 
into Brittany : he was despoiled of all he possessed, 
mid wandered about for two years, with no better 
attendance than grim poverty, one knight, three 
squires, and a chaplain. But in this, the lowest 
stage of his fortunes, he impressed men with a 
notion of his political abilities; and he was invited 
by the inhabitants of Damfront to take upon him¬ 
self the government of that city. 

Duke Robert accompanied the king to Englandj 
to take possession of those territories which were 
]iromised by the treaty. During his stay Rufusu 
was engaged in a war with Malcolm Caeiimore, 
who, while William W'as absent in Normandy, had 
invaded England, and “ overrun a great deal of it,” 
says the Saxon Chronicle, ” imlil the good men 
that governed this land sent an army against him 
and repulsed him.” On his return, William col¬ 
lected a great force both naval and military, to 
avenge this insult; but his ships were all destroyed 
before they reached the Scottish coast. The Eng¬ 


lish and Scottish armies met, however, in I.othian, 
111 Enghmd, according to the Saxon Chronicle—at 
the river called Scottc Uaira (perhaps Seotswater), 
says Ordericus Vitalis—and were ready to engage, 
when a jieace was brought about by the mediation 
of Duke Robert on one side, and his old friend 
Edgar Atheling on the other. “ King Malcolm,” 
says the Saxon Chronicle, “ came to our king, and 
hecame his man, jiroiiiisiiig all such obedience as 
he formerly rendered to liis father; and that lie 
eoiifirined with an oath. And the King William 
promised liim in land and in all things whatever 
he formerly liad under liis father.” By the same 
treaty, Edgar Atheling w'as permitted to return to 
England, wlicrc he received some paltry court ap- 
jiointmeiit, and “ exhibited the unseemly sight of 
the rejiresentative of Alfred, fed on the crumbs 
tliat fell from the table of a Norman tyrant.”* 
Returning from Scotland, Rufiis was much 
struck with the favourable position of Carlisle; 
and, expelling the lord of the district, he laid the 
foundation of a castle, and soon after sent a strong 
English colony from the s'outhem counties to settle 
ill the town and its neighbourhood. Carlisle, with 
the whole of Cumberland, had long been an appa¬ 
nage of the elder son of the Scottish kings; and 
‘this act of Rufus was speedily followed by a re¬ 
newal of the quarrel lietween him and Malcolm 
Caenmore. To accommodate these differences, 
Malcolm was invited to Gloucester, wha:e William 

* Sir i. Mackintosh, Hist. Eng 
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WHS kceiiing his court; hut liefore vindertuking 
this journey the Scottish king demanded and ob¬ 
tained hostages for his security—a privilege not 
granted to tlie ordinary vassals of the English 
(Tinvii.* On arriving at Glouctster, however, 
Malcolm was required hy Rufus to do him right, 
that is, to make him amends for the injuries with 
which he was charged, in his court there, or, in 
other words, to submit to the ojiiiiion and decision 
of the Anglo-Norman baroiis. Malcolm rejected 
the proposal, and said that the kings of Scotland 
had never been accustomed to do right to the kings 
of England, except on the frontiers of the two 
kingdoms, and hy judgment of the barons of both.t 
He then hurried northward, and, having raised an 
army, hurst into Northumberland, where lie soon 
afterwards fell into an ambush, and was slain, toge¬ 
ther with Edward, his eldest son. This double 
calamity is said to have caused the death of the 
Scottish queen, Margaret, Edgar Athcling’s sister; 
slic died four days after (16th November, 1093). 

Duke Robert had retnnied to the continent in 
disgust, at having pressed his claims for the ]iro- 
mised indemnity in England without any success. 
He afterwards dispatched messenger after mes¬ 
senger from the continent, but still William would 
give up none of his domains. At last', in 1094, 
Hubert had recourse to a measure deemed very 
clficacioiis ill the court of chivalry. He sent two 
heralds, who, having found their way into the pre¬ 
sence of tlic Red King, doiniiiiiced him before his 
chief vassals, as a false and perjured knight, with 
whom his lirothcr, the duke, wouhl no longer hold 
fricndshi|i. To defend his honour, the king fd- 
lowcd the two heralds to Normandy, wheie, hiqiiiig 
at least for the majority of voices, lie agreed to sub¬ 
mit the matters in dis|iute to the arhilratioii id' the 
twenty-four haroiis, wliohad sworn to do their best 
to enforce the faithful observance of the treaty of 
Caen. The barons, however, decided in favour of 
Roliert; and then William, who would not he 
hound hy an award unfavoiirahlc to himself, a])- 
peided to the sword. The canqiaigii wlncli opimcd 
went so much in favour of the Red King, that 
Robert was again obliged to apjily for assistance to 
the king of France; and Eliilip once more marched 
with an army into Normandy. Rufus then sus¬ 
tained some serious losses; and trusting no longer 
to the appeal of the sword, he resolved to buy off 
the French king. He sent his commission into 
England for the immediate levying of 20,000 men. 
By the time appointed these men came together 
about Hastings, and were ready to embark, “ when 
suddenly there came his lieuteoant with a counter¬ 
order, and signified to them, that the king, minding 
to favour them, and spare tliem for that jour¬ 
ney, would that every of them should give him 
ten shillings towards the charges of the war, and 
thereupon depart home with a sufficient safe con-, 
duct; which the most part were better content to 
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do than to commit llieniBclves to the fortune of the 
sea and bloody success of the wars in Normandy.”* 
The king’s lieutenant and representative on this 
occasion was Raljdi Fhimbard; and he and that 
jiriest proliuhly shared the ingenuity of the device 
between thi'iii. It seems dilliciilt to conceive that 
20,000 soldiers, or half of tiu in, should he aide to 
jiiiy tell shillings a piece ;t hut stdl some consider¬ 
able sum was raised, and King I’liilip'accciitcd it, 
and witlidrew from llic ticld, leaving Robert, ns be 
had done before, to shift for himself. Rufus would 
then in all piohabihty have made himself miisler of 
Normandy, had he not been recalled to England 
and detained there by important events. 

A.n. 1094-.5. Tile AVelsh liearing of the va¬ 
riance between the two l.rothers, “ after tlicir 
accustomed manner,” began to invade the Eiighsli 
marches, taking booty of cuttle, and destroying, 
killing, and sjioiliiig many of the king’s sub¬ 
jects, both English and Niirmaiis. Laying siege to 
the castle of Montgomery, which had been erected 
oil a recently occupied part of W ales, they took ' 
tliis castle by assault, and slew all wlioin they 
found within it. Before William could reach the 
scene of action all the Welsh were, in arms, and 
had ovesTun Cheshire, Shro])shire, and Hercfoid- 
'shire, liesides reducing the isle of Anglesca. To 
chastise them, he determined to follow them, as 
Harold had done before,) quite throngh their own 
coiiiitrv; for he saw that the Welsh “ would not 
join battle w itii liim in the jdaiii, hut kejit them¬ 
selves still aloof within the woods mid marshes, 
and aloft iqioii the moiiiilaiiis ; albeit, oftentimes 
when they saw advantage they would come forth, 
and taking the Noriiians and the English unawares, 
kill iiiaiiv, and wmiiiil no small iiuiiibcrs.”§ Sti- 
imihitcd, howev; ’, by tlic cxaiiqde of Harold, wbo 
Iiad peiiclralcd imo’-tlic inmost recesses of Wales, 
till; Red King still jiiirsiicd tiiciii by lull and dale; 
but by the time he reached the mountains of Snow¬ 
don, he found that Ins loss was tremendous, and 
“ not wilboiit some note of dislionoiir,” began a 
retreat, wliicli was much more rapid than his ad¬ 
vance. The next summer he entered the moun¬ 
tains with a still more iiiimcrons army, and wag 
again forced to retire with loss and slinme. He 
bad not imitated the wise generalship of Harold; 
and bis heavy NoTinaii cavalry was ill suited for 
such II warfare. He turned from Wales in desjiair, 
but ordered the immediate erection of a chain of 
forts and castles along the frontier. 

Before he was free from the troubles of this 
Welsh war bis throne was threatened by a for¬ 
midable conspiracy in the north of England, the 
full extent of which was discovered in a curious 
manner. The exclusive right claimed hy Rufus 

• Iltiliusihi'd, The oltl authuritiea are Mntlliew P.tiis and Simoon 
Duiiplmimsiji. 
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over all the forests continued to irritate the Nor¬ 
man barons, and other causes of discontent were 
not wanting. At the liead of the disaffected was 
Robert Mowljraj', Earl of Northumberland, a most 
powerful chief, who po.sscssed 280 English manors. 
His long-continued absence from court created 
suspicion, and he is said to liave committed several 
illegal acts in his government, militating agayist 
the royal airtliorily. The king published a decree 
that every baron who did not jirescnt himself at 
court oil the approaching festival of Wliitsimtklc 
should he outlawed. The festival caiiic and passed 
without any tidings of the Earl of Norlliimihcr- 
larid, who feared he should he cast into prison if 
he went to the south, his demand for hostages for 
his safety having been refused, as a privilege to 
which the earl, as an ordinary vassal ol the crown, 
could not pretend. The king then inarched witli 
an army into Nortlmmhcrland, and after taking 
several of his less important fortresses, shut up the 
earl within the walls of Bamhoroiigh Castle. 
Finding he could neither besiege nor blockade tins 
impregiiahle place, lie built another castle close to 
it, in which, leaving a strong gaiTison, he returned 
to the south. The new castle, which was hastily 
constructed of wood, was called “ Malvoibin,” (tlic 
bad neiglihour,) and such it proved to Earl Mow-, 
hiay. Being decoyed from his safe retreat by a 
feigned offer of placing the town of Newcastle- 
upon-Tyne ill his hands, he was attacked by a 
large party of Normans from Malvoisin, who lay in 
wait I'or liiiii. The carl, with thirty horsemen, his 
only retinue, fled to the Monastery of St. Oswm, 
at Tynemouth. The saiictmiry was not respected; 
hut Mowbray and his few followers defended it 
with des]K'rate valour for six days, at tlie end of 
wliicli the earl, sorely wounded, was made prisoner. 
But Bitiilhoroiigh (tustle was even more valuable 
lliaii the person of liiis luihle captive, and the Red 
King, who hud laid the siiiire mto wliieli the earl 
had fallen, had also iirraiiged the phiii uiioii winch 
tlic captors now acted. They carried Alowliray to 
a sjiot in front of his castle, and invited his 
countess, the fair Matilda, to whom he had hecii 
married only a few montlis, to a parley. When 
the countess came to tlic outer walls, she saw her 
husband in the hands of his hitter enemies, who 
told her they would jmt out his eyes before her 
face unless she instantly delivered ii]i the castle. 
It was scarcely for woman to hesitate in such an 
nlteriiative: Matilda threw open the gates. With¬ 
in the walls of Bamborougli the king’s men found 
more than they c.vpectecl, for Itarl Mowbray’s 
lieutenant betrayed to them the whole secret of the 
conspiracy, the object of which was to place upon 
the throne of England Stephen, Count of Aumale, 
nephew of the Conqueror and brother to the in¬ 
famous Judith. The extensive conspiracy included, 
among others, William Count of Eu, a relation of 
the king’s, William of Alderic, the king’s god¬ 
father, Hugh, Earl of Shrewsbury, Odo, Earl of 
Holderiicss, and Walter de Lacey. The fates of 
these men were various: Earl Mowbray was con- 
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demiied to pciqietiial imprisonment, and died in a 
(liitigeon of Windsor Castle, about thirty years 
after; the Count of Eu rested his justification on 
the issue of a dind, which he fought with his accuser 
ill the presence of the king and court, but being 
vanquished in the combat, he was convicted, ac¬ 
cording to the prevailing law, and condenmed to 
have Ills eyes lorn out, and to be otherwise inuti- 
late.d.* AVilham of Alderic, who was much cs- 
teeiiu'd and hiiiie.iited, was hanged; tlic Earl of 
Slirewsbiiry hmight hi.s pardon for an iiniiicnsc 
sum of money; the E’.arl of Holderiicss was de- 
|irived of all he jiossessed and imprisoned; the 
rest escaped to the continent, leaving their estates 
in England to he confiscated It ap]icars that pait 
at least of the lands thus forfeited remained f.u 
some time without masters, and witliout culture; 
hut the revenue officers, that the king might ii.,t 
suffer, continued to raise on the town or the distrc l 
to wliicli the vacant property appertanieil the 
whole of the taxes as heiore, The people of Col¬ 
chester I'cndercd most grateful thanks to Eudes 
Fit/,-Hiihert, the governor of their (own, for his 
having taken, in his own name, some of tlie 
estates of the disinherited Normans, and consented 
to pay all the fiscal deniaiids made on those lands. 

A I). lOlff). At a moment when the Red King 
had successfully disposed of all his enemies in 
luiglaiid, and was in a condition to renew the war 
ill Norniaiidj’, his thoiighllcss Lrotlier resigned 
that duchy to him for a sum of money. The 
Christians of the west, no longer content to iqqiear 
at Jerusalem as despised and ill-treated pilgrims, 
with beads and crosses in flicir hands, resolved to 
repair thither with swords and lances, and con¬ 
quer the whole of Paleitiiic and Syria fniiii tlie 
inlidels. The suhject of the Cnisades, one of the 
most interesting that engages tlie, attention of (he 
liistorian in the middle ages, will he treated of more 
appropriately in our aecomit of the religion of the 
times, which was the direct source of those en¬ 
thusiastic and loiig-ciiduring enterprises. It will 
suffice here to state, that the jireachiug of Peter the 
Hermit, tlic decisions of the council of Clermont, 
mid the bulls of Pope Urban II., had kindled a 
warlike flame throughout Europe, and that all 
classes of men considered taking a part in the holy 
war as the surest means of obtaining glory in this 
world and eternal hapjiiiiess in the next. Uukc 
Rolici't had early enlisted in the crusade, engaging 
to take with him a numerous and well-armed body 
of knights and vassals, but, wanting money, “ no 
news to his coffers,” he applied to his brother the 
Red King, who was always as expert in the eiii- 
ploymeiit of gold as of arms, and who now readily 
entered into a bargain, which was concluded on 
terms most advantageous to himself. For the sum 
of 10,000/. the duke resigned the government of 
Normandy to his brother. This act is generally 
considered by historians not as a sale, hut as a 
mortgage, which was to expire in five years. But 
it is almost idle to talk of conditions in such a 
* Circatns et exteiticulatui est,—Malms. ‘ 
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striiiiifc transaction, which could have left RuIktI 
hut n slight chance of’ ever recovering his domiiiiim 
front his uuBcru|mluus brotlier, had Rufus lived. 
IVlien the bargain was struck, William was almost 
as peiiuj'less ns Robert, but be was a much greater 
adeiit ill the art of wringing money fiom his sub¬ 
jects. Acconliug to ail old historian, to make up 
this sum with disjmtch, “ lie did not only oppress 
and fleece his poor subjects, but rather with im- 
jiorUuiate exactions, did, as it wire, flea oil' their 
skills. All this was grievous and intolerable, us 
well to the, spirituality iis temporality, so that divers 
bishops and abbots, who had already made away 
with some of their chalices and cliiireh jewels to 
l>av the king, made now plain answer that they 
were not able to help him wilh any iiioie; niilo 
whom, oil the other side, as the rejiorl went, the 
king said again: ‘Have \im not, I licseeeh \on, 
eulliiih of gold and silver full ol dead men's hones V ”' 
meaning the shrines wlieiuii llie lelies of saiiils 
were enclosed. The Red King mainlained that 
such evaetioiis as these wire not sanilegious, iii- 
asmneh as the nionev so rai -ed was to go to loaiii- 
taiii wars against inlidels and enemies of Chiisl. 
The jiriicxl was specious, lull lalliei traiispaienl, 
for It was Ills brother who wa,^ to spend the iiionev 
111 llie holy'war, while he win- lo leeetve a most, 
usurious inteiest for il, even taking notliing mlo 
a' I oiiiit hut the iuimediaU' riwemie ol' Nnrmandv. 

Soon after reeeuiiig ins 10,1)00/., Uoherl de- 
jiarteil joyfullv for I’ale.-tiiie, flaOeniig limiself with 
a splendid futurity ; and then Wdliani, indulging 
ill the less hnitastii' jirusjieet ol near and solid ad- 
vaiilages, sailed to the Coiitiiient to lake immediate 
|iossessioii of Normandy and its dependencies. He 
had long liehl many of tlieir fortresses, his par¬ 
tisans luiioug the nobility were numerous and power- 
lul, and he was received by till' Normans w ithoni 
opposition. But It was far otherwisi wilh the 
jieople of Maine, who huisl into a universal in- 
surrectioii, ami by nillying round Hebe, Lord of La 
Flerlie, a yotmg mid galhml advenfurer, wlio bad 
some, claim to the eoimtry liimself, gave, Rufus 
much trouble, and obliged liim to carry over mi 
army from England more thmi once. About three 
years after Robert’s departure tlio brave Helie was 
surprised in a wood with only seven knights in 
comjiaiiy, and made prisoner by one of the English 
king’s officers. Rufus marched into Maine soon 
after at the head of a large force of horse; but the 
French king and the Count of Anjou iiiterl'eriiig, 
he was induced to negotiate, and Helie obtained his 
liberty by delivering up the town of Mans. The 
people continued to dislike the sway of their new 
master, and the Lord of La Flfichc, after oll'eriiig 
his services, was unnecessarily irritated by Wdliam. 
In the following year (1100), as the Red King 
was hunting in the New Forest, a messenger from 
beyond sea arrived with intelligence that Helie had 
surprised the. town of Mans, and was besieging the 
Norman garrison in the castle, being aided therein 
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by the inlmbilmits, who had again recognised luiii 
as their lawful chid'. In liravcrv, jiromjit deeision, 
and rajiidity of movement, 'William was little infe¬ 
rior to his father, the Conqueror. He iiislimlly 
turned his liorse’s head, mid set off for the neiiiest 
seajHirt. Tlic nobles who were limiting with liim 
reminded him tlial il was necessary to call out 
troojis, and wait for them. “Not so,” Te]ilieil 
Rufus; “ 1 shall see who will hillow me; and, if I 
umlerstand the temper of the youth of this king¬ 
dom, 1 shall have peo|)le eiiougli. ” Without 
stopjiiug or till mug lie reached the |ioil, mid eiii- 
harked iii the first vessel he found, 11 was blow¬ 
ing a gale of wind, and the sailors entreated him lo 
have |ialience till the storm should iilmte. “ Weigh 
aiielior, hoist sail, mid liegoiic,” cried Kuliis; 
“dill \ oil ev er lieiir of a king that was drow iied ?”* 
All old writer intimates that the mariners miulil, 
have leplied, “ A'es, I’iiniaoh vvilli all his host ;” 
hilt theywin’e |Uotialiiv not veised ill Seripliiu', 
and inaih' no sucii answtr, hut, oheviiig ihejr 
imh is, |iiil lo sea, and safely landed llieir royal 
|i,;ssenyer III Bailleiii on ihe following day. The 
news of his laiidniL; siiHiced lo raise the siege of 
llie castle of M.nis, and Helie, tliinkiiig he must 
have come iii toiei', distni-sed Ins troops mid took 
to flight. Tlie l\ed Kiny then haihiiroiisly ravagid 
the lands of his eiiemns; hut being vvoniided 
while Inymg sieve lo an insignilieant castle, lie 
returned siuhleiilv to Lnglaiid, which he was des¬ 
tined mil lo leave avaiii. 

William’s lav isli evpeiiditnie conlinued oil llie 
increase ; hul liv his evaelions and iiTcgiilar way of 
dealing with einireii pioperlv, he still loiiiid means 
tor gintifving Ins exfiavagiince,and en.|(i\ed abroad 
the reputation ofhemg a iieli as well as ajioweiful 
king. Williain, Eail of I’oieliers and Duke of 
(iuieniio, ciiiig’il Ihe jirevailmg passion for the 
Ciiisades, and in ordei to he euahled lo carrv a 
ri'speelahle lorre lo Falesliiie, he also offereil lo 
mortgage his dominions to the King of Eiiglmiil. 
iliifiis, as eagi'r as r\ev for territorial iigeimidisa- 
meiil, iiceeplcd the oil'll, and even hegmi to I'aise 
the niuiiev. Bnl t'lie meat eredilor, whose deuiiuids 
are, often as siiihlen as they me irresiflihle, closed 
this new areonnl liefore il was well opened. 

Piqiulnr superstition had long darkened Ihe 
shades mid solitudes of the New Forest, mid 
]ieoph'd its glades w ith horrid spectres. The 
fiend himself, it was mid mid believed, bad ap- 
jieared there to the, Normans, aniiouueiiig Ihe 
]iuiiishmeiit he had in reserve for the Red King 
mid his wieked eoiinsidlors. The accidents that 
luqipeiied in llial chase, which had been so bailia- 
rously obtained, gave, strength to the vulgar lielief. 
In the month of May, Richard, an illegitimate sou 
of Duke Robert, was killed while luiiitiiig in the 
forest by an arrow, reported to have been shot at 
random. This was the second time that tlie Con¬ 
queror’s blood had been ]Hiured out Ibere, and 
men said it would not lie tlie, last time. On the 
1st of Augiist following Williain lay at Malwood- 
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keop, ft lumtlnej-prat In llie forest,* with a goodly 
train of knights, A reeonclliiUion had taken place 
between the two brothers, and the asfnrious llenrv, 
who had been sometime in England, was of the ! 
gay ])ai1y. The eireumslanees of the story, as told 
by the monkisli elironielers, are snflieienfl) remaik- 
iihle At the dead of night tiic king amis heard ' 
invoking the lilessed Yiigin, a thing strange an 
him ; and thhn he called aloud i'oi liglils in his 
ehaiiiher. Ills nttendanls ran at liis call, and 
loiiiid him disluihed liv a frighlliil usioii, to pre¬ 
vent the retiirii of w Inch he iirdered them to ]iass 
the rot ol tlu‘ niulit liy !iis Ix-dsulc, nml divnl iuin ; 
with plrasnnt lulk. As hi' was diOs^iiiU in tin' 
an arlisaii bronchi liiin six iu‘\\ aiii»Av>: 
hr oxumiiiod them, jiraiscd tlu' a\ orkniansli!]), and 
k('<‘])in< 2 , four Ihr hiinsrli’^ inivc tlu* oiher tun lo ! 
Sii' Wilber ']'\rK‘], oUierwise called, f'loni llt^ 
("'tiites in Fviiiicc', Sir VV;dtcr dc Ibnx, mimiiu, as 
ho proseulod ihoin, “(iood woaiions aie due lo tin' 
sportsman that knows him lo maki' a u,ood nso of ■ 
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them.” * Tlic taldcs w'crc spread with an ahnnd- 
ant collalion, and the Red Kinu; ale more moat 
and drank even more wine tlian he was wont to 
do. Jlis s])irits rose to ihcir hiu,hest pitch; his 
eom])anions sldl laisscd lh(‘ wine-cu]), whilst the 
grooms a\id Imntsmen ]uepared tlicir horses and 
lionmis for the chase ; and all was hoigteTously gay 
in Malwood-keep, when a messenger arrivid from 
Serlon, the Noiman Ahliot of St. Peter’s, at Glou¬ 
cester, to infonn tlm king that one of Ins moid-cs 
had dreiiml a <lream foreboding a sudden ami 
awful deatli to him. ‘‘ The man is u right monk,” 
(•lied Rnfu^, “and to have a jiieee of money he 
dreameth sueli tlmms. (live him, llierefore, an 
hundred pence, and hid him dream of licUer furttme 
to onr pcison.” d'hc'n turning to T\rrel, he said, 
“ Do lliey tliiiik I am one ol’ lliose J’ools tliat give 
up their jileasurc ol their husiness la-eanse an old 
woman h;lppell^ to diciun or sn<.'e/.eV 'J\> liorse, 
Waller de l*oi\ ! ’’ 

'Fhe king, w ilh his hiother 1 lenry, William de 
ih-eleuil, and many other loids and kiughts, rode 
into the ioie^l, wluue the company d)s]H-rsed here 
and iheie, id’ter llie inaiimT nsed ni hinitnig ; 
hut Sir Whdiei, his especial favonrile in these 
-jio'its, leniaiiied constantly near the king, and 
their dogs hunted to'jcthci. As the sun was siiik- 
lug low 111 the A\est a hart e<nne hounding hv, 
helween Rufus and his comrade, who stood eon- 
ecided in llie tiueke's. d’he king du'W his how, 
l»nl the Mi nig hioke, and the lurow took no (‘fleet. 
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Slartlcd by the so\m(l,llic liart paused in liis speed 
and looked on all sides, us if doubtful wliicb way 
to turn. The keeping liis attention on the, 

(|uarry, raised his bridle-hand above bir^ eyes, that 
he iniJilit sec elear by slnidinij them from tbi“ lilare 
of the sun, whieh i»ow slmne. almost hori/.ontallv I 
throUith the glades «)f the. forest; and at the same ! 
time, being improvntled with a seeoiid bow, lie 
sliouted, “Shoot, Waller’—slioot, in lhe devil's 
nanje!”* Tvirel drew' Ids bow,—iheairowde- 
jiarted, was glanee<l asah^ in its liight by an inler- 
veniiig tree, and struek William m the. left liieast, 
whii'b was lei’t ex|)o^l‘d by Ins laised arm. The 
fork-head jnerecd his heart, and witli <inc uro-in, I 
and no word or prayi'r uttered, the Red King fell 
and (‘xpired. Sir Waitin’Ih rrel ran to Ins master’s 
si(h‘, hut, finding him d'-ad, lie, remounted ins 
hoi-^e, and, without luformiiig any one of the 
catastroplu', galh)[>e<l to tlie si-a-eoasl, enihaiked 
tor Normandv, wliema* he (led lor saueliiary 111(0 
tile dominions of th * I'n indi kiue, and soon aitei 
de|)aited for the Holy Land. Aeeoiding to an 1 
old elironieler, llie spot whine Ruliis leil had , 
heen the site of an AneIo-Sa\on eiuneh wlneh Ins 
lather, the (.oHupicror, had pulled dou n and di'- 
• '■ 'I'l .tlu-, n .ilu' iiictiiii ili.iboli.’' —Hell. K ii\ 1 


stroyed lor the onlaruing of lus chuseA Late in 
tlie evening tlie rovd corpse was found, alone, 
wliere it fell, by a poor eiiareoal-hui ner,t who ]mt 
it, still bleeding, into bis eait, and drove towards 
Wimdiester. At tbe (‘Utlii’sl report of his deall.. 
Ids brother licnry llew to seize the loyal lieasury, 
and the knigiits and favouiites wlio had been 
liunting in the torest di''p(‘rsed in sevirtd direc- 
lions to look attrr tlunr interest, not ^uie ol them 
caiing to j'endi'r the hist sad lioiioiirs to tlunr 
master. The next day the bod\, still in tlu' 
ehareoal'inakei’s eart, and deiiled with bhuHl and 
dirt, w'Hs carried to St. Switlnn’s, llii- eatlu'dral 
chureli ol Winchester, 'i’hinv, however, it was 
treated with projier resju'Ci, tiiid buried in llu^ 
eenlre ol the cathedral elioir, many peii'ous lookine; 
on, but lew grieving. A }U‘oof of the had opinion 
which tlie jicople entertained of lhe diu'easeil 
monarch is, tlial they Jn(er[)retcd llic fall of a 
corlaiii lower in the eatliiMlnd, w hicii happened tlir 
lollo^Miu; ymir, and covered Ins tomlj with its 

* W 111 I n 11 1 ' iiiu ii^IdmIi-. c] Uni i'll in (I i ,i itoii h ('In i>ii irlc 
1 " This '1 ,i \ !•! y 

Ol Ills line 1 1 r|i'si'(MMl,i Ills it M 11‘I Jill led lli.it, lu Id;’ 
I'll ill* s.inii' Uu'V h.iM- i'DiMliiul ly I'C'ii mliiis ul ,( !■ 

.1 I'll 1 .111, In it in’\ I'l .UUuiH >l til llic ['dsM'ssutii ol' d liM in.”—Null's lu 
111 *' " lU'.l km- ' 



luiiis, into a ai"!) of tlie ilisplc.asuvo of lleiuTii 
timt he had received Cliristiaii horiah’ 

Tile second kin" of the Norman line n'ie'iied 
tliiiteen years all but a few weeks, and was hill of 
health and vigour, an'd only forty years o( age 
wlien lie died. That he was shot by an arrow ni 
tlie New Forest,—that his body was abiuidoned 
and then hastily interred,—are facts perfectly well 
authenlicati^d; mjt jsojne doubts may be entertainsd 
as to the precise-Gjiieumstances attending his death, 
notwithstanding their being minutely related by 
Writers who were living at the time, or who flou- 

• Dr. Mlluer, Iliit. WiucUoat, 


riilied ill the coiuse of the following cenlurv. 
Sir W'ullrr 'J'ynel aflerwnrds swore, in Fiiuiic, 
that he did nut shoot the arrow ; hot he, was pm- 
hahly anxious to relieve himself from the oilioio of 
killing n king, even by accidoiit. It is (jiiile possi¬ 
ble, indeed, that the event did not arise from ehiuiei', 
and that Tyrrel liad no part in it. d’he reinorsi- 
Icss ambition of Henry might have had reeumsc 
to murder, or the avenging shaft niiglit Imvo heen 
sped hy the desperate liand of some Eiiglishinini, 
tempted hy a favourable opportunity and tiie tra¬ 
ditions of tlic place. But the most chnritahlo con¬ 
struction is, that the party were intoxicated with 
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llie wine lln'V liad tlruiil; u( Miilwoutl-kooii, laid 
tliiit, in tile coidiision coiiseiiiu'ut an dniiiLanuess, 
llu' king was tiit liy a randnni airow. 

Tin; Red King was never married; and Ids 
exain|ile is said to lia\e induced all liis young 
courtiers to pret'er the licentious Idierty ol' a single 
lil'c. In descriliing his lilK'rtinisin, the least 
heinous ehiirge of the monkish historinns is, that 
he respected not the virtue of other men's 
wives, and was “ a most especial follower of Icni- 
mans.” For the honour of linnmn nature wc hope 
tlie picture is overcharged ; hut there are jiroofs 
enough to eonvinee us that hut little order or deco¬ 
rum reigned in the court of Rnfi.s. On the eon- 
triiry, indeed, all writers agree in their accounts of 
the dissolute manners of his household and adhe¬ 
rents. Ilis rajiacity is etpiidly umpiestionalile ; 
hut this charge is partially alleviated hy his taste 
and maguilicence, which were beneficial to the 
nation. He did not spend all his money in his 


wars, ids foreign schemes, his pleasures and dc- 
haucheries, hut devoted large suuib to the huilding 
of royal palaces, and to some works of great \mhhc 
utility. 

IIknuv I,—SuRNAMitn BitAuenuitK. 

A.I). 1 100. Henry was not imojiposed in the first 
stei) he took to secure the crown. Wliile he was 
imperiously demimding the keys of the royal trea¬ 
sury, and till' officers in whose charge they were 
]ilueed were hesitating whether they should deliver 
them or not, William de IJretenil, the royal trea¬ 
surer, who had also been of the fatal hunting party, 
arrived with hrcathlcsb speed from the forest, and 
opposed his demand. “You and I,” said he to 
Henry, “ ought to remember the faith we have 
pledged to your brother, Duke Robert ;-he has re¬ 
ceived OUT oath of homage, and, absent or present, 
he has a right to this money.” Henry attempted to 
shako the fidelity of the treasurer with arguments, 
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il W'iHkiiii (Ic Brcicnil re'-'nliiiclv iiiiiiiiUiiin'il tlml 
I; 'Ill'll WIIN ills' lliwl’lll fOVL'I'l'igll III' Klllllllllll, tl 
'viiiiin, iMiil 111 no (ini' olsn, lli('inoiK'y in W ini'lu'xtcr 
I'.mil' lii'liiii'ji'il. * Till- ulli'i'calion gicw violi'iil, 
.'Oil I Icnn, « Ihi felt he hail no I line to lose, drew his 
■Miii'l, anil llnealmi'il imnu'diiite ilealh to any llial 
''"inlil (i|i|iosi' hiiii. lie was su|i|)orte(l hy some 
I ''.'.eilnl liaions who ha|i)H'ni'(l lobe on ihe spot, or 
nil" hail liillowed Inin I'rnin the I'oresl, anil whose 
hiiini he had sieuieil lielorehand. lie Brelenil 
1'' h'll alniiist sinyde ju lus honinirable (i|ip()sitiiiii, 
Ini' donu'slies ol the late hinu lakinj; part auainst 
lom and Henry seized tlii' money imd eriiwn- 
js wels lieliiie Ins eyes. I’arl. o! Ihe monev seems 
III havi' been ilisti ilmteil immediatelv umnno the 
liaiiins and clmrehmen at W'mehester; and the 
baxiin Chronielc says that “the witlin who were 
Ihen iiiiyb at hand ehose Inin to be kill".” He 
niiiiiediately yave the bishoprie o! ^Vlllelu'ster to 
llciuy (iitliiril, a most indnential ailhereiil, and 
llieii proceeded with all s))eed to London, wheie he 
made a skill'ul tise of Ins treasures, and was pro- 
('laiined by an assembly of nolilenieii and prelales, 
, no one, ehallcuyiiny his title, lint all aeknowleditniy 
his conaninmate abilities and fitness lor itoverii- 
ment. On Sunday, the 5 th of Auepist, only llnec 
days after the death of Rufus, stuiidiiiu beiiiie the 
altar in Westminster Abbey, he promised God and 
all the jieoplc to animt all Ihe uiirie'hteoiis acts that 
I'lok ]ilaee in his brother’s time; and after this 
deelaratiim, Miutriee, thc'bisho]) of London, conse- 
' I'ated him king, t Aiisclm, the archbishop of 
1 aiitcrliury, ■who, according to ancient rule, should 
Live performed the ceremony of the coroiiiition, 
liail been driven out of the kingdom some three 
\ I'ars before ;* and the archbisliO]»ric of York had 
been loft vacant for some time. A popular rcconi- 

* Malms. 


niciulaliDii, w liH’li h:iil, im iKmlii, inlluciu'o, 

lliiil llriirv WHS an lMi'i.lishman, linrn in the 
••oiintiw,* and altei the Coiupiesl,; and mhiu- of his 
partisans set np this eiicninstaiieo as liciin; in itseU* 
a sntlii'ii.-Hi liili’ to the erowii. Km hr hmisell', in 
a chill ier of liherties issiu'd on ihc tnll'iw inu d:i\, 
and dilimnitU pronudualed thiou^lionl lh(‘ i.nul, 
rcpros(‘nl(*d Inniself a'« lieini;' cr.iwncd “ hv the 
mercy <>1 (hid, and h\ the coinnimi c-tineiil oi' the 
harons of tin’ kiiiLidom.” 

'riu' claims ol l)nk(‘ Ihihart were not fiiripitten ; 
hut Henry, who “ had aroudiand tranu’d the people 
to his hninoiir and vein, m la meiny, tliem to think 
well of him,” had also canard to hr vc'portrd, as a 
eeitaiii lart, that RohrrI was alirailv rrralrd kiii^ 
ok Jerii''alrin hv thr (‘insadri.'-, and would never 
h'livi' tlie IIulv j^aiid for an ordniaiy kiiiydoin. 
Althonyh tin* law ol snci'cssion rrmamed almost as 
loose as muler th(‘Sa\on dMia'tvy and tlie evowu 
ol i'Jiyland was still, in 1 ’onn al least, an elective 
one, Ileiirv, who, nunrover, was luimid hy oaths to 
his elder lirothcr Kolant, sei ins hiniselt' to liavc 
heen eoii'Cioiis of a waiii ol Aalidil\ or seenrity in 
Ins title, and to have endeavoured to strcnu'theii his 
throne hv relonns ul ahu-es and by large conces¬ 
sions to the nation. Sueh is almost invariuhlv tlic 
course jinr.siied l)y intrusive kings; and hence 
usurpations, tlumg!^ they may be productive of 
war and sulVering, are not always to he considered 
as ununxed evils. The charter of liberties passed 
by Henry on his accession, as forming an imjior- 
taut feature in our progressive law and govern- 
Tiicnt, will be treated of elsewhere. It wall sidlice 
for the course of this narrative to state, that he re¬ 
stored all the rights of the church, promised to 
recpiirc only moderate and just reliefs from Ids 
vassals, to exercise his powers in xvarclsldps and 

• Henry waa born at Selby, iu Yurkshirc, A.D. 107^* in the fouith 
year of hia father's leigo as king of England. 
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inarrifi!r('s nillj e(]\n(v and mildness, to rcdre.-s idl 
the ^TK'vanees of llic former reiun, and to reston' 
tlie lawb of Kiul^ lC(h\urd the Confessor, suliject 
only to the anurndmenls made in them hy Ins 
father. “ So general was the eonfidenee in tlie 
lestorati.ai of the native institutions,” says Sir ,1. 
Maekiutosli, “ that it induced a private coinpih'r 
to draw up asumniarv of Saxon law, which is still 
('Xlanl unde: the title of (he ‘ Liiws of Iliairy the 
First,’ prohahlv as, in the wntei’s tipiinon, de- 
riviiiij; iheir vahditv fnau In^ conlirmation, and 
for the ]iiirpose of ]>voppiui; Ilenrv’s inliim title 
hv restinu, it on the same basis with this lefonna- 
tion.’’^' 

Still further to conciliate his Anuhi-Saxuii sub¬ 
jects, and to secure them to his interots in casi* of 
a revolt on the part of lii> Nonnaii haroii'-, Ih'in v, 
who on all necessarv occasions boasted oi In^^ Imu;- 
li«h hiith, delcrmineil to (‘spno'-e an FuLdi-'h wife 
This mairiam' is a most ]in]ioi taut liistorical e \ < nl, 
heme; a step mad(‘ toward- licit inteiimxtuie and 
fusion of th(‘ tno laces which deslro\(d, at a much 
earlier perio<l than w ueiuTallv nnaumed, die 
odioiis distiiK'tioii hetwieii I'aiebsh and Norman^. 
It is also exci'eilniiilv inlete-linu in some ol its 
details, and particnhulv tho^e winch ha\i' heeii 
(ran'^miltial hv tlu' ]ien of ]'iadm(r,t who wa^ 
livinu at the time, and who, a- an baielivlinuni 
Inni'-elf, entcilained a livrlv vvni]ialii\ fu ila* foi- 
lunes of the voim;^ prince-- I’he lad\ of lieniw's 
choi(‘(‘ wa*^, to u-(‘ tho wolds oi the Saxon Chio- 
niele, ‘‘ Maud, dauehtei of Maliahn, kiny of 
SiMts, and of l\larL,nuef, the eood ipieeii, the lela* 
tioii of Kino I'idward, and of (hi“ nyiit kinaly km 
of Knylaiiil.” Tin- de-eeiidaid ol the yteat Alfred 
liad lieen simt iVom Scotland at a vi'rv eailv amy 
and cnmmilU'd to tlu* eaieof her aunt ('hii'^tina, 
Fdyar Atlieliny’s second -i-ter, who w.e- alilass of 
Wilton, or, as oilier- sav, of jvnin-e_\, in Jlainp- 
hIhi’c. As she erew np, scmimI ol' the Norman 
ca])lains aspinal to llie honour ol lu r hand She 
was asked in marriaLO' hv Alan, the lord of Rieh- 
inoiid ; hut Alan died hidoie he eonid reei'Ivc'any 
answ'cr from tlu' kitm’. William (h* (hireiine, eail 
of Siirrev, was llie next suitor, hut the inarriaoe 
was not allowed hy Kufns, to wlmni, and not to tlie 
Voiino hidy L(‘r relations, the-e several demands 
were made*. A eoiilem])oiary writer| says, he 
knows not wliy the marriau:e with tlu* earl of 
Surrey did not lake ])laee; lad the ])oliev of for¬ 
bidding u nnion between a ]»owerful vassal anil a 
])rineess of the ancient loval line is evident ; and 
the Red King, like his fathei, held it as part of 
Ids prerogativi' to give or refuse the hands of his 
fair subjects. W’hen proposals were made on the 
part of King Henry, the fair Saxon, not being 
dazzled with the pmspoct of sharing with a Nor¬ 
man the throne on winch her ancestors had sat for 

• Hist. Knjf. 

f Tliii Ins'totlan was the scliolm and iiiTiiale of Aiclil)ihlioj) An- 
aflm.uhorelebnia’cl the rwanugo.niul .•i.aonvurds crowned tli<'3'uiiug 
queen. 

J OidciicuB. Tlii» chronicler sayu tthe had formerly gone by the 
move Saxon name of Edith. 
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cen'urie®, showed a decided aversion to tlie mulch. 
But she was assailed hy arguments and mduct*- 
ments (hlhcnlt to resist. ‘^Oh! m->st noble and 
fair among women,” said h(‘r Saxon advisors, ‘Mf 
thon wilt, thou canst restore the ancient honour of 
Kiigland, and 1 k‘ a ])ledge of reconeiliation and 
fiieudsliip; hutiflliou art obstinate in thy refu>al, 
the ciimitv lietwcen the two races will he eveihel- 
nig, and the shedding of human Idood know no 
end.”* When her slow consimt was obtained, 
anollicr impt'diment was raised hy a strong Nor¬ 
man paitv, who lu'ithia- liked to s(‘c an hhiglisli 
woman raised to 1 h“ (iicir ipiccii, noi the power of 
tlioii king confii'ined hv rmams wliicli would eiideai 
him to the native race, and rciidm' him more and 
more mdcpendenlof the Norman^ They asseifed 
that Maude, who had been brought np from liei 
infancv in a convent, was a nun, and that sin- had 
ho(‘ii ‘■ceil wearing the veil, wlmdi ma<lc liei fi.i 
ever the spon-c ol (!lirisl. SiU'h an oh-tae!e woiiM 
have lieen in-nnnoimtahle ; and as ihiae weir 
some seeming grounds for tlx* r(‘])i rt, tlie <“elehra- 
tion of the man aye wa^ ])ostpoiicd, to flic eie.J 
jov of tliosc w li ) \v ( I (* opj)o-ed (o It t 

An-vdm, the audihi-lmp of Canli'i inn \, who liad 
Jctnii.ed fiom llalv :il the pressing mvitalioiiol 
the new Infie, was a zealous ])romo|cr of iIk* imn- 
nage for his sonlwa- kind and heix'volcnl, and 
he w.is interested m favour of tlx* Ihigli-lt iicoplc ; 
lull, when he lu'ard the r(‘por 1 s winch wi'rc cinai- 
lalc'l, lx‘ declared that iiollimg (xadd induce him 
to mule a nun to a carnal Imsiiand. 'I'lie arcli- 
hi-hop, |io\v(“Vcr, (h'ti'rmiucd lo(jucstion tlx* inaidmi 
licrsi lt; ami Matilda, or Maude, m rcplv, dcmeil 
six* had ever taken tlx* vows, or even worn tlie veil 
of lx r fi<“(‘will; and she oUeri'd to give full jnooi 
of (ills heforc ail tlie ]»ri*la(es of Fnglaial. A s]iu'( li 
\vhi<‘h Ividmcr puts mfo iicr mouth is a cm ions 
specimen of ^m/re/c, and a proof of tlu* hrulalilv of 
the Norman soldiers towards tlu* feimdes of tlx* 
coixjiH'rcd rac(‘. “ 1 must confess,” slie suxi, 
“lliat 1 have smnctiines up]K“ar(‘d veiled ; hut Inleii 
to tlx* cause: in my first voulli, when I was 
living under Ix'r care, my aunt, to save me, as she 
said, from the lust of the Normans, w'ho attacked 
all females, was accustomed to throw a jiiece of 
lilaek slutf over mv licad ; and wlieii ! refused to 
cover myself xvilli it slie treated me very roughh. 
Ill her ]neseiice I wore that covering, hut us soon 
as she wuis out of sight I ihrexv it on the ground, 
and tninijilcd it under my fei't in childisli ang(*r,” 
Tei solve this great dillieulty, Anselm called a Coun¬ 
cil of bishops, abbots, and monks, who met in the 
oily of liochestcr. Witnesses summoned tiefore 
this council confirmed the-truth of Matilda’s w'ords. 
Two archdeacons, who had been sent to the con¬ 
vent where the young lady was brought u}), de- 
])osed that jnihlic report, and the testimony of the 
nuns, agreed with her declaration. At the moment 
wlien the council was to deliberate 6 n its vv'rdict 
the archbishop retired, to avoid any suspicion of 
biassing their decision. This decision, given una- 
* Malt. Par. fEadmer. 
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iiiiinnisly, wn?: “ We, (he bishops, &c., arc of opi- 
iu(5U that the young huly is free, and can d!S]M)se of 
hcix'lf; and wc liave a precedent in ajmignu'ut 
iTinlcred in a similar cause by lltc venerable Jjun- 
frane, when the Saxon A\oincn, who had taken 
n'fdgc m ibe convent out of fear of tlu* soldiers of 
the great \V illiam, reclaimed and ol)t.tined their 
liheil}.’’ On Sunday, tin' 1 llli of November, the 
inairiagc was celehraled, and the qne.cn was 
crowiicd with great j»omp and solemnity. But so 
wisely cantioiis was the pielate, and so anxious to 
dissipate all suspicions and false reports, that he- 
tore pronouncing the nuptial benediction, he 
mounted on a lieneh ni lionl of tlie chnicli-door, 
ami showed to the asscmhlcd ]>eo]»le the debate and 
di'cision oi tin' ecelesiastu'al eoiincil. 'J'lie Nor- 
iiiois, wlio had op])ose(l the union, now' vented 
then spile in hitter railleries, and m H]>plvnni 
iiicknaiiu's taken Irom Sa,\on ballads ;—tlie kinc 
ihe\ <':dlcd (Jodric, and the ipieen, (hxliva. IIeni_\ 
dissembled bis lage till a coiiveiiient moment, and 
ill jiiihlic laiiulu'd bearlily at tin' insolent tests. 
Maidda, who had given hei consent to the mar- 
iiaci' willi lelnclance, and wlio found a nmsi un- 
lailliliil linsl)and, ])rove<l a“ iiglit Iomdc, and olie- 
dieiit wile.” She was heantitiil in ]k, tson, and 
disimgujshed by a lovi' ot leaining ainUgieat (ha- 
itl\ lo tlie pitor. Jler el('\al/on to tlic thione lillcd 
till' iieaiis ol the English with a momentary joy. 

.Aiiothri proceeding whieli gri'atlv mcieased tin' 
nc\\ king’s popularilv with the Ihiglish, and with 
ail who eiit('i1 lined respect, foi \iitue ainl deeenev, 
w,n his expulsion of his brotln'r’s minions. If half 
o| the (h'lcslahle viec's altiabuted hv the ehuiehmen, 
llirn (■oiileiiijioranes, to ihcsi' I’axomites, were 
ii'.ill} ])ieval('nt among llu'in, iIh'v nnisi have Ix'en 
aewisr and an ahoinmation to tlie land. Ilomv, 
howevii, had intimalely assueialei! with them all—• 
hl-^ li!(‘ hai] been as lewd and Imeiitious as the Ked 
Kme’s; and the onlwanl vefonnaiion and tlie 
nira.^nie.'be now adojited seem to have at 

lh(' \eiy least, (hctateil as luticli by [loliev as liv 
any vnluoiis conviction. lie li'll it I'XjwiIient to 
)t('hl a homage totlu' better feelings ol the nation. 

It was seaicely possible that Hall I'lainharii, the 
oltnoxious minister of the late king, should escape 
m tins gi'iK'ial purgation. Hall’s great ciiinc, 
wha hw'as Ins rajiacitv, liiul prob.dily ]mt him m 
])oss<'ssioii of wealth, wlucli Ili'urv stood in need 
oi ; aitfl the outcries of the ])cople against iIk' fallen 
iminsli'i urged and seemed to justify his heiug 
d('s])oi]<'d ami otherwise ])unislu'd. The b)>]iop ol 
Durham—for such was tin* ecclesiastical promotion 
Hall liad nliaiued uuder Hufus—wms tlnow'u into 
Im' Tower, where ho lived most hixurioiislv, autl 
ea])tivate(l the alVcrtions of liis keepers by Ins con- 
v.viality, geneiosity, and wit. In the Fehruary 
tollowiiig Henry’s coronation a good rope was cmi- 
v(‘yed to the liishop liid in the bottom of a liuge^ 
^Miie iiagon.* His guards drank of the wine until 
lh('ir senses forsook them; mid thou Ralf, under 
lavour of the uight, and by means of thero])e, de- 
K'ciidcd from his jirison windo'w and escaped. 


Some friends in atlcndanoc put him on hoard shiji, 
and the active bisho]i made sail for Normandy, to 
see what fortune would oiler him as the seivant of 
Robert Courlhosi*. 

Will'll Henry eansed the report to lie eirculated 
that Jtobert had obtained the emwn of Jerusalem 
and thimght not of u'tnrning to Ixngland, he knew' 
right wu'll that unotlier than lie had been elected 
sovereign in the Ibily Land, and lliat*his lirotlier 
was actually in Imu'uju', and on his wav back to 
Normandy, in wlncli eouiilrv be arrived witliin a 
niontb or six weeks alter the death ol Hufus. The 
improvidi'Ut Duke hii<l ui'eatly distinguished him¬ 
self m tli(' coiHiiiest of Hah'stme and llu'taking of 
Jenisali'iii, jK'itonnmg piodigu's of \alour, winch 
weie only surpassi'd, m latei times, liy KieJiard 
Cieiir (le jjiiiii, : nd even showing, il is said, gieat 
eloipu'iiee when calh'd iij'on to speak in tlu' coinieils 
of li)(' eriisadem, ami ailmirahle niihlaiy tali'iits 
when commanding in thi' He was also pre- 

emmenl among the ciusadmg ])rin('es and chiefs 
fimn liispoweifiil kimilv connexions and fiom tlie, 
host of men he le<l lo the holy war; loi besides his 
Mil))eels ol’ Xorm.mdv, Maine, and Ibiltanv, many 
I'.ngh'-li and ''Oiue liish followlal his standard 
tinthei, and would obex iIk' dnret orders of none, 
J)ut Inm “ Yea, Ixnghmd,” says ohl Fuller, 
(jitaiiillv, “ the Hope’s pack-horse in that age, 
wiiieli si'ldom lesU'd in ihi'sl.ihle wlu'ii there was 
an\ woik to be (hme, sent many brave men umler 
Hobeil Duke of N'oriuandv ; as Beauchamp, and 
ijlln'iN w hose names aie lost. Neither surely did 
till' litshnien’s fee! slick m llu'ir hog.-, though we 
find no pailieulai ment ion of then achievements.”^ 
Thougli u>pecled m pr"]>oriion to Ins powei, and 
valued loi tlie go;td (jualilies iu' pos^i'ssed, the 
eiusadi'i's nevei llmuglit seiaumK ol eh'etmg so 
imprudent a ]nmee lo ihe dilliciill post of Sv'eiiiing 
and governing the (ompiols lliev had madi*; nor 
does Hoherl app'^ai ever to h ive lixi'd his e\c on 
thelliioiK' ol .lei le .di'iii, w Inch, h\ universal coin 
.'('III, fell to (iodfrev of Boiiilhni, a man ‘‘ horn for 
conimand,” and a^wiM' and prudent as a slates- 
nian as he was g.dlanl aii<l leailess as a knight.f 
Soon alU'i' tlie eaiitiiie of .leiinalein, which liap- 
jiencd on the l.Mh ol Jiilv, ](•*.)'*, MimcAhat moie 
than a veai hi'loie the death ol ilu' I’higbsli king in 
the Nc'V l''oi('s|, Diilu’ Hobril left the Holy Ijand 
covered with huh lamels, and crossed the Medi- 
(('iTanean to Biuiidusium, the nearest port of Italy, 
intending to Iravi'l homeward liy land through that 
beautiful and luxurious country. The Norman 
lance, as we lm\i‘ already mentioned, ha<l won tlie 
fairest ])ortum of Southern Italy some vears In'torc 

** Hi'-l Hulj W‘,n H'l- iinlf*pcin1<'ii( !<n'«!s wlm (hwoui- 

{i.'inictl Kdlicii Cn'.fi'v, t'.ciil <»1 stcplKMi. |,.itl dl 

X iiltctiuili- ot Alhfi m u a-, an.I ln< li.ilr iincln, the uutonoii'' O'lo, 
Uisliop ol :»ihI I'-ml of Kent. 

■( Vvi.iaiciilc >■ cDstiii iinlo aU’ tinpi'ro, 

Si ili'l rt’^n.tr. clt‘1 fojiiiiiaiKl.n “-a I'arli 
n non iiiuior rlia dnri’ v ra\aliiMii; 

Ma <it‘l doppio valor tulU’ h.i le I'aiti — 

'j'a'^ao, (i<TusJilemine. 

Wt*!! seeiTiR he born lo be willi hoiioar crown'd, 

So «ell Ihe loro he knows of reuiiiK'nt, 

I’eorlcM Jii ftglit. in ciniiiael grave and sound.— 

'J'tie double gift of glory excellent,—F airfax. 
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tlie roiU[ucst of Ensland; and ns Duke Robort 
adviuioed into tha land, be was cvcrvwbere met by 
Norinan barons and nobles of Norman descent, who 
ruled even more absoliilely i]i Ajinba than did their 
bretbren in our island. At every feudal castle the 
Duke was haded and welcomed ns a countiMiian, 
a friend, a hero, a crusader retiirninu: with victory, 
whom it was honourable to honour; and so nuich 
was their boS|)itabtv to the taste of that thoughtless 
]nince that be lingered loiiir, and well |ileased on 
his way. Of all these noble hosts was none more 
noble, or more powerful than William (‘omit of 
(loiiversano : he was the son of (Jeollrev, who was 
nejibew of Kobeil (iiiiseani, the I'ouiider ol llie 
Norman dynastv ni Naples : hts vast possessions 
lay along the shores of the Adriatie, troni Otranto 
to Bari, and extended lar in-land in the direction 
of ljueama and the other sea. He was, m short, 
the most jiowerfiil lord in Lower A]iiilia Ills 
castle, whieli stood on an emiiienee siiriounded by 
olive groves, at a short distance Iroiii the Adriatic, 
had many nttrnetions loi the pleasure-lovino- and 
susceptible son of the f'oni|ueior. 'I'liere were 
minstrels and jongleurs ; there were tine horses and 
bounds, and hawks, in almo.U nival abinidaiiee; 
and the vast jdains ot Apulia, willi the forests and 
mounlaiiis that eiieoiipiass tiicni, ollered a variety, 
of the finest s|iorl. But there was an attraelion 
even greater than all these in the person of a beauti¬ 
ful maiden, the young Sibylla, the daughter of his 
host the (lount of (lonversano Robert became 
eiianionreil, and such .1 suitor, who, besides iiis 
other merits, was sovereign Duke of NormaiiiK, 
with a prospect of po-sessiiig the royal crown of 
England, was not likelv to be rijeeled. Robert 
received the hand of Silnlla, who is painted as 
being as good as -he was (an, together with a large 
sum ofnionev as herdowiv. llap]i\ 111 the pieseiil, 
careless of the fiituie, and little ibiiikiiigthat a man 
so Miiing as Ins brother the Red King would die, 
be lingered several niontlis in ,'\]iulia, and (iniilly 
Iriivelled thenee without any eageiness or speed, 
and at thcerilieal moment when the English throne 
fell vacant his friends liardlv knew when they 
might expect liliii. On bis arriMil, however, in 
Normiiiidy, lie appears to have been received with 
great jov hv the piople, and to have obtained peace¬ 
ful ]iossession of the whole ol the eoniitiv with the 
e.xeeplion of the forire-ses snrri'iidered to Rufus, 
and wliieli were now held for Heiirv- He made 
no secret of Ins intention of |iroseeutmg his claim 
on England ; hut here again he lost time and threw 
away bis last remaining eliailee. He was proud 
of showing bis beautiful bride to the Normans, and, 
with his usual imprudence, be spent her fortune in 
feasting and pageantry. Ralph Elainbard was the 
first to wake him from this splendid but evanescent 
dream, and at the earnest suggestion of the fugitive 
bishop-minister he prepared for immediate war, 
knowing it was vain to plead to Henry his priority 
of birth, bis treaty with Rufus, or the oaths which 
Henry himself had taken to him. It may be 
doubted, seeing the character of the factious nobles 


whether, had Robert succeeded in his enterprise, 
his indolence, easv nature, and incurable, iinpni- 
denee would not have ]iroved as great a curse to 
Eiiigbind a.s the liaraliiicss and tyranny of any of I In 
Norman line, ami wliellier the nation would 1101 
have made a retrograde stO)) instead of advancing, 
as it eertainlv did somewhat, inidor his crafty anil 
cruel, but jmlitie rival Henry. 

Wluii Ins ban of war was proclaimed, RobeiiV 
Norinan vassals sliowed the utmost readiness In 
light under a priiiee who bad won laurels in tlu- 
HoU l.and, and the Nonniin barons ex]iiessed llic 
same diseonteiit at the separation of the diiehy ami 
kingdom wbieli bad appeared 011 the aeeessioii nl 
William Rufus. If the nobles bad been iinaninimis 
ill llieir preference of Rolicrt as sovereign of (hr 
eonntiY, on eiilier side the Hlianiiel where they h.iil 
domains, the dis|uite about llie English thriiiie miisi 
have been settled in bis favour; but lliev weir 
divided, and maiiv preferred Henry (as tliev leid 
formerly done Knfus) to Robpit. 'J’he frieiids nl 
the hitter, howiwer, were neither few nor jioweiless: 
several of high lank crossed the Chaimel from 
England lo urge him to recover the tide wlmh 
belonged (o him 111 \ irliic of the agreemeiil foimei U 
eoiiebided between liim and the Red King ; ami 
Robert d\' Helesmr, Eail of Slirewsburv and 
Arundel, William de la Warreiiiie, Karl of Siirn 
;\imilf lie Moiilgiimery, Walter Gifford, b’uberl de 
I’ontefrael, Robert de Mallet, Yvo de Greiitmesiiil, 
and many others of the pimei|ml iiobiblv, pro¬ 
mised oil bis landing to join him with all then 
forces, lleiiry, knowing the, disall’eelioii of the 
linrons, whose secrets weio betr.iyed lo liiiii, liegaii 
to Ircmhle on the tliione he had so reeeiitly aeipiiied. 
These fears of the Noiniiuis threw him move than 
ever on the suppoit of the English jieople, wlii.m lie 
now called Ins friends, his faithliil vassal-, his 
emiiilrynu'ii,—the best and bravest of iiieii,-- -I liiuigb 
Ills brollier, be insidiously added, treated llieiii with 
scorn, and called them eowards and ghiltoiis * Al 
the same time he paid diligent court to Archbishop 
.'Inselm, who, bv the sanctity of bis eliaraetei' and 
bis nnileiiiable, virtues and abilities, exercised 11 
great inlliienoc in the, nation. As Anselm was an 
Italian and a eluirclimaii, it may be believed that 
he gladly obtained the large couccssious made lo 
the I’ope by the trendiliiig king; but from the 
earnestness with which be embraced the can sc of 
Henry we are also entitled to assume tlial he saw 
good and laudable reasons for snjiporting the exist¬ 
ing settlement of the crown, and the averting ol' a 
civil war is no questionable merit. If anxious to 
extend the privileges of the elmreb, be was seareelv 
less so'to cslablisb the liberties of the people; and 
to him, IIS the representative of the nation, Ilcnrv 
swore to maintain the charter be bad granted al 
his coronation, and faithfully tu fulfil all his en¬ 
gagements. • 

The effect of all this was, that the bishops, the 
common soldiers, and the native English, with a 
curious exception, stood firmly on the side of 
• MrH. Puri«. 
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ll('ury, wlio could hIso count ammip; tlic Noiman 
nobility Robert ile Mcllent, his cliief minister, the 
Rail of Warwick, Roger Rigod, Ricliaril de Red- 
vers, and Robert Fitz-Hainon, all jiowerru) barons, 
us bis inicbiingeablc adberents. Tlic exception 
against liiiii, on the part of tlie native Rnglisli, was 
among tlie sailors, who, ull'ected by Robert’s fame, 
mid partly wiiti over by the fugitive Risho]) of 
Dnrbaiii, deseilcd with tlie greater purl of a licet 
wliieb bad been hastily e(|uipped to inteieept the 
Duke on Ins passage, or o|ipose Ins landing. Ro- 
beit sailed from Normandy in these veiy slii|)s, 
mid, while Henry was expecting Inin at Ikivtuisey, 
on the Sussex coast, reached Poitsinouth, and thcic 
landed. Relore the two iirnncs could iiiccl some 
of Ihc less violent of tlic, Normans fioni both paitic.s 
had interviews, and agreed pretty well on the 
iK'eessilv of pultiiig an end to a ijtiarrel among 
ciiiinlrv men and liieiids. When the hostile foices 
(ioiiied each other, there was a wavering among bis 
Noiiiiaiis; blit the Miiglish eoiitiimed faitliliil to 
llenn, and .'\ns(lni threatened tlie invaders with 
eveoiiiniunieatioii To the surprise, of most men, 

1 lie duke’s gieal evpedilinn ended in a hiiiried |)eiire 
and a secnnnglv alleelioiiale leeoiiedialion between 
the two iivals, alter uliieli the eiediiloiis Robeil, 
a ho iiidi ed st'cined ih'stined to lie the*i[upe ol Ins 
el.lilt liiotheis, leliiiiied peaetadilt to the eoiitiiunit, 

1 i'n>'iiiieiiia ,ill ehinn to F-nahmil,and hiiv mg ohiaint'il 
a teailv paMiieutof dtlOII minks, and tlic cessiun to 
linn III all ihe e.islles wliitdi lleniv |iosscsscd in 
Noiin.uidv It was also stipulalcd, that the ad- 
hen nls ol' eiudi should be billy iiardoued, and le¬ 
sion d 111 all tbeir possessions, w hetlier ni Noimandv 
"I III F.iiglaiid ; and that iieiliicr Robeit mn lieiiiv 
should (hoiicerorwaid eiieoiiiage, leeene, in pioleet 
liie enemies of the iilliei. Tlieie was aiiolliei 
eliiiise added, whieli, even witlnml coniiling how 
niueh oldei lie was than Henry, was not worth In 
Rohert the piece of )iare,lmieiit it was written upon : 

- It imported that if either of the lirolhers died 
without legitimate issue the siiivivor should he the 
heir to his doiiiinions. To tins ehiuse, as to its 
eonnterpart in the former treaty signed at Caen, 
helween Robert and Rnfu^, tweutv-four barons, 
twelve on each side, gave the solemn mockery of 
their oaths. 

Robert was scarcely returned to Normandy when 
Henry began to take measures aganisl the batons, 
bis jiartisaus, whom he had jiromised to paidon; 
mid Ins craft and cumiiiig enabled liini to proceed 
bir some time without committing any manifest 
violation of the treaty. He appointed spies to 
watob them in tbeir castles, and artfully sowing dis- 
aens'ions among them, and provoking them to 
breaches of the law, be easily obtained from the 
liabitiial violence of these unpopular chiefs a plausi¬ 
ble pretence fur his prosecutions. Ho summoned 
Robert tie Belesme, Earl of Shrew sbury, to answer to 
an indictme«t containing forty-five serious charge!. 
l)e Belesme appeared, and, according to custom, 
demanded that be might go freely to eonsult with 
Ins friends and arrange his defence; but he was no 
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sooner out of the court than he mounted hia horse 
and galloped off to one of his strong castles. The 
king summoned linn to appear within a given time 
under pain of millawry. The F.arl responded to 
the summons by railing bis vassals iironnil him 
and preparing for open war. 'I’his was meeting the 
wislie.s of the king, w ho look the Held with an army 
ronsisting in gooil part of English infantry, well 
dTspnsed to do bis will, and delight(;d at the pro¬ 
spect of iniiiisliing one of tbeir many opjiressors. 
He was detained several weeks by tlie siege of the 
castle of Arundel, the mirnson of wbieli filially 
eapitulated, and llieii, m |)ait, csca|ied to join their 
Earl dc Belesme, who, in the menu time, bad 
slronely foil died Bi idgeimrlb, near the Welsh 
lioiilieis, and stiengllieued liirnself in tlie citadel of 
Shriwvshtirv. During the siege of Bndgcnoilb the 
Noiiiiaiis 111 the king’s service showed tlicy were 
aveise to priierediiig to evtreniilics iigiiiiist one of 
the iniidesl id’ tbeir eoniitrymen, and some of’ the 
eails and Imioiis cndeaMiiired to |uit an end to the 
Wat bv cirectiiig a reconcilement between Robert de 
Belesme mid the sovereign. “ Foi,” says a Cotem- 
]iorarv writer, “tbev Ibougbt that the victory of tlic 
lung over Rail Robert would enable liiin to make 
tlieiii all bend to Ids will.”* They deinanded a 
eoiifereiiee, and an asscnililv was held in a plain 
iieai llie roval eain|i. A lliidy of Englisli infantry 
posted on a bill close by, wbo knew wimt was m 
aeiialiun among the Norman e.liiefs, cried out, 
” Dll not tiiist 111 tliein, King Henry; they want to 
lav a siiaie I’m von. We are lieie; we will assist 
Mill and make llie a.s-iuilt. (Irani no peiiee to the 
Iraitoi mild vnu have liini in yotii hands alive or 

dead '”t The altenijit at recoiicilmlioii laded,.the 

siege was [iies.sed and Bndgeiiortli fell. The 
eoimtrv lietweeii Bridgenoi tb and Shrew sbury, 
will'll'. Ibe Rail iinide Ins last stand, was coveted 
with Ibiek wiioil, and mlested by Ins seoiits and 
iiieheis. The English iiifaiiliy cleared the wood of 
the eiiciiiy, and eiil a eoiivemeiit rond (or the king 
to the very walls ol Slirewsbnrv, where de Belesme, 
lediieed to despan, soon capitulated He lost all 
Ills vast estates in Eiigbmd, but was pennitted to 
retire into Noninindv mi taking an iialh he would 
never icturii to the kingdom without Henry’a per- 
miBsiou. His null involved that of bmlwo brothers, 
Arimll de Mmitgoiiiery and Roger, Earl of Lan- 
custei, and as the lung’s bands beeiime slrengtliened, 
the iiroseetilion and eondcninatnin of all the barons 
will! bad been favoiiralile to Robert liillowed. One 
by one nearly all Ihc great nobles, the sons of the 
men wlio had aclaeved the conquest of England, 
were driven out of the land ns traitors and ontbivs, 
and their estates and lionours were given to “ new 
men,” to the obscure followers of the new court. 

So bcrnpuliius was Duke Robert iii observing 
the treaty, that nn the first notice of De Belesme’s 
rebellion he ravaged the Norman estates of that 
nobleman; considering himself, in spite of former 
ties Ilf friendship, as bound so to do by the clause 
which stipulated that neither brother siiould eucon- 
Oidcric.f t Id.; 

3q 
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rage the oncinies of llie oilier. He was soon, how¬ 
ever, made sensible lliat the real criim* of all the 
outlaws, in lleiir\’s eves, was the prefeicnce they 
had given to linn ; and following one of those gene¬ 
rous nn]>ulses to which his roinanlie natuie was 
{irone, he eanu' suddenly over lo I'ingland, and put 
liiinself Ciunphlelv in the powei' ol ilenrv, to inter¬ 
cede in favour of the unfortunate hiiroiis. d'he 
eiaftv king received him with ’-miles and hiolln'ilv 
cinhnices, and then jdaced s|)ie> •)vei him to watch 
idl his motions. Ivolicrt, who had demamleil uo 
liostages, soon found lie w:\s a piivonei, and wa^ 
glad to juireliase his hheit\ hv lenouneing Ins 
anmiiiy of tliier tlion-and maiks. ![[■ tlieii ri-- 
Inrni'd to Konnaiidy, and, m self-defeneia leiu'wed 
his friendslti]) w ilh the haron^- e\i!ed fioni Iniahnid, 
aeecjiting among ollieis (lu^ s(‘i'\ ices of De Helc'iiu', 
wliowas still ii powertui lord, as lu' jiossessed above 
thirty etisdcs of diHerenl Kiials in Noniiandx 
Henry now^ most im])nd(Mill\ preltmded that Koberl 
■was the aggressor, and declared tlu‘ [leace lietweeii 
them was lor ( vei at an end. 'The siin])U‘ trnih 
was, that Ihdieii was complelelv iit ins merev, and 
lie hail resolved to unite the ducli\ to Ins kingdom. 
Normandv, indeed, was in a dcploi.dde slate, and 
Ivohcrf, it must he said, luul aiveii, and conlmued 
to give, inamfohl proofs of Ins intihiliU to manage 
a lactions and inlngning noi)i]it\, or to gowni tmv 
stale us stales w(‘re tlien eonstilnted. He was, 
indeed, “ loo tiusting jind merciful ” for his a'.^(’; 
ami his generous \nines wcie more latal to him 
llian the vices or defects which stained his moral 
cliaiHCter.'^ lie had, however, ndapscil into liis 
old iiTcaulaiitles :i(tei losing the heautilul Sihvlla, 
Avho died m 1102, leaving an infant son, the only 
issue ol’lh(‘tr hrieJ marriage. Ills court was agum 
thronged with \agahond joiiglenis, loose women, 
and rajiaeious hivonrili s, w ho ])!nmU‘U'd liiin ot 
his very attire,—at lea'-l this soveieign prince is 
I’epresenled as lying m hi-d at litiiC'' Innn want ol’ 
propiT cloilies to pul on w hen he should ris{'. A 
much more seiioiis evil tor tlu' country was, that 
Ins ])etliesl hamns weu' snlfered to wage wair on 
each other and inthet ail kimU of wiong and nisiilt 
on tlie ])en))le. When Henry lirsl rtiiscd llie mask 
he declared himself llie, piotector ot Nonnandv 
against the bad gov('vnment of bis brother; and 
tluTC Avere many, as well nobles as ol the common¬ 
alty, Avho AA’erc glad to consider him in (hat light. 
He ciillcd on RoIkti to cede tlie (Inch) for a sniii 
of money or an anmud ])ension. “ Yon haye tlie, 
title of chief,” saulbe ; “but in retdity you are 
no longer a chief, seeing tliat the vassals who 
ought to obey you set you at nought ”t The duke 
indignantly rejected the ])roposal; on Avliich the 
king crossed the seas Avilh an army, and, “b\ large 
distributions of money carriial out of Jilngland,” 
Avon many new partisans, nnd got possession of 
many of the fortresses of Normandy. The dukt', on 
the other hand, had now nothing to give to any one, 
for, in his tlioughtlesb generosity and extravagance, 

• W'illitini of MiUmsbury says, "He forgot and forgave too mucli.” 
t Urdviic, 
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lie luul siiuaiiilered e.verytliiii" on liis return fniin 
Italy ; yet still some lirave men rallied arouiut linii 
lint ii! afVeetion to his iiersini, or m dread and 
haired of his brolher, and Henry fonnd it inipos- 
sdile to comidete his rum in this cam]iai^n. 

In the following year ( 11 ( 10 ) tlie kmi; re-aji- 
peaied in Normandy wilh a more foimidalilc ariiiy 
and with sldl inoie money, In raise nhieh he had 
ei'uc'lly and arhilranlv disliessid Ins English suli- 
jeets; liiv liv this (ime Ids eharler luul hceoiiir 
worthless, and he had hrokeii m arl) every ]iromis(‘ 
he made at his eoionution. Ahnut the end ol .lul\ 
he laid sieue to 'roneliehrav, an im|iortant |ihu'e, 
the uan isoii of w liu'h, iiieoii ii|)(ihli' by his yold, 
made a (ailliliil and eallanl lesistaiiee. Ridieil, 
when inlornu'd (hat Ins (rieiids weu' hard ]iressed, 
|iroinised (o n.aieli to (heir ndief, ensue wlia.l 
iniylit, and on the a|i|)ointed (lav, most line (o Ins 
woid, as was usual with linn in suidi inatteis, he 
appear !'.1 before tlie walls of 'reneludirav, w heir 
Henry had eoneeiitia(ed his whole ainii. As a 
soldier Uoheii was lar superior to his hiother, hiil 
his forces were iininerieally iiifenor, and (lieie was 
tieaeliery in the eamp. As hiavi', hoW('V!‘r, as 
wlii'ii he foimlit (he I'aymni and iiioiinleil the 
hii'aeh in the Hol\ (.'itv, lie fell upon (lie kiiip's 
army, thie'v the Eiiii'lisli iiiliintr) into ilisoidei, 
and had tieailv won the vieloi'y, wlien He Ifelesnie 
basely (led with a stioiiy ihvision ol Ids I’orces, and 
left him to mevitahle ilefeat; tor a |ninie spread 
anioiia' tiu' (roi)]i.s that reinaiiied, and all men 
Ihoiiiiht (hey weie hcliayi'il. Alter a last ami 
nins( hrdliant displa)' of Ids valour as a soldiet, 
anil Ins eoiuinet as a eoniinander, (lie ilnkewa- 
taken prisoner, W'lth loin hiiiulied of his kiiiplits. 
“This battle,” oliserves old John Speed, “was 
lonpht, and Normandy won, u]um Satiinlav, heme 
the viyil of St. Miehael, even the same da\ fmlv 
years that Wdlliam the Hiistard set foot on Ene- 
laiiirs shore for his conquest; God so dis|iosino' it 
(saith Malmshiiry) that Norraantly should he siili- 
jeeted to Eiii;laiid that very day, wliereiii Ena land 
was subdued to Normanily.” 

The fate of the caiilivcs made at Tonehchray, or 
taken after that battle, or who voluntarily surren¬ 
dered, was various : some received a free juiriloii, 
some were allowed to be ran.somed; and n few, 
amoiiq whom were the Earl of Mortaif'iio and llolx rl 
de .Stiitcville, w ere condemned to pcrjictual im])i i- 
sonment. The cx-earl of .Shrewsbury, the false 
De Helesine, was gratified with a new grant ol 
most of his estates in Normandy; and the ex- 
bisliop-minister Ralph Flambard, who had been 
moving in all these contentions, obtained the le- 
sloration of his English see, by delivering np tlie 
town and castle of Lisieux to King Henry. A 
remarkable incident in the victory of Terieliebray 
is, that the royal Saxon, Edgar Atheling, was 
among the prisoners. Bake Roberhad on many 
dccasions treated him with grea indness and 
liberality; and, as in some of tlieir (pialities the 
two princes resemided each other, there seems to 
liavc been a lasting sympathy and affection between 
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lln III .^<’('orllilll^ to soimi ncoomils Kilnar linit 
(nllowi'il ilolii’rl to file Holy Liiiiil ; * Iml lliia is 
at liie leii^t doubtful, aiitl llii' .Savon Cliroiiii'le re- 
|H('seiils him us having joineil the dnhr. only a 
shoil lime before the bailie of Tenchebiay, where 
Ilf eliaryed with the Noiiiian eliivali). This was 
Ills Inst l>nblie a])|>eariinee. lie was sent over to 
I'.imlimd, wheie, to show the Nonnaii Line’s eon- 
tiaiipt of him, he was allowed to go at laree. At 
the iiiteieess loll of Ins niece, the (Jiieeii .Manil, 
I leiirv tti allied him a trilling |)eusion ; and tins sin- 
vivoi'ol so mam, ehaiigea and saneniiiary levo- 
hiUoiis ]iiissed the rest of his life in an ol mure but 
1 i:iiii|nil solitude in the coiiiitrv Sopeifei-t was 
the oliliMon lido winch he lell, that not one ol the 
eliiona lers mentions the place ot his iesidenee or 
H'eoids when or how he died, d he late ot his 
fir nil Ibike Kolieit, who had iiiiieh less a|)iitli\, 
was iiilinUelv inoie galling fioin lli" liegiiining, 
and Ills eaitlivilv was soon aeeoniiiained with olliei 
III I oeil les. II e w as eomiinlted a prisener lor lile 
tonne of hislirotliei'seastles. At tiisl his keeiieiv, 
iip)ioiiiling a proper guard, allowed him to take air 
.Old cvcicec 111 the ncighhouring vvonils and fields. 
One day he seized a hoise, and hreaking fiom Ins 
gu.ii'd, did Ids lirsl to esen]ie ; 1ml he was ]ne- 
Miillv pnisued, and taken in a nioiass„wheieui Ins 

• III lUSii. til-' l.iwl ><Mi ol lilt' 1 'n'liiHi'i-’i s ! ■ !■ -liLu lin;: 
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]iorsi‘ luul fast. U]>ou iIiip attonipt 

the kiiii^ not oirly roniinaiHird ‘‘a mTatcr vostruiiit 
anil lianlcr duraucr,” lait oiilciTil tliat lus sij:ht 
should lie drstroyi'h, iu ordor to roiulrr him iuea- 
pahio of such riilcj )ii ibos, and iiiia])! to all io\al 
or nmi'lial diilics iin' tlic liiluic. This di'lostalilo 
ordor A\as oxcv'Ulrd t»\ a mrlhod which had hccoino 
I hnviih]\ common m IiaU * (hniiu tiic-c ay,cs, and 
wlficli was iml milviiowii in oilier countro on the 
coniiiichl, A liiibiM ()1 copper or iion, nnulc ivd- 
hol, was l)cld close ovci till' \iclimV c\cit till the 
oi'L^aiis of Mtihl. were M'au d -uid ih-slroycd. 'Mio 
wrclclicil piincc h\'cd ! went \-ciy hi \ c.n c alter this, 
and dnal in Caidill (hisllc m lido, a lew moiillis 
hcloic liib hiollici lii'iiiv. !^“w.l^ ncaily nudity 
\carb old, and had miimurI .ili the <'hu 1^ of name 
w ho 1 cscmMl dcnisalcm I’l om I lie Sai acciis. M atl.licw 
ol Ihuis tells a ioiichmy, aiiccdole oi’ his (Mj)ti\ilv. 
One d.iv, when boinc new diesM's were lirouuht (o 
him fioni the Kinu, m cxaminiiii; ihcni l)v hi"' touch 
in- loinid lhal one of the ^aimcnt^ was torn or lent 
m ll»c scum ; ihc jicojilc lold him that the Kin;^ Inid 
tnediton and iound it l<io lm,hl lor him. d'hcii* 
(he piisoiic) tlircw them all far fiom him, and 

’ 'I'llC |.t|lll .lllilfllt t-'.IS ll-sll.tlh .ll-pllftl l<> CtpIlM' plUIf.fv. filll-'H 
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exclaimed, “ How, then, my hrolher, or rather niy 
traitor, that craven tlcik wlio has deprived me of 
my all, imprisoned me, hliiidcd me, now holds me 
at 60 mean a rate— 1 , «ho liad so imich honour 
and renown, that lie makes me alms ol his old 
clothes, us if I weie Ins \alel.” ll seems to have 
been an established emtom for kinf;;s to i>ive 
dresses to their state ]insoners at eertam festivals 
m the year; iiiiil it is related of Fit/,-Oshoni that 
he lost Ills only ehaiiee of enlaruemeiil h\ treating a 
suit sent him bv the Coiiipteidv with disrespeel. 

As aiiotliei trait of manners we may mention 
here, that Unke Robert was made |iiisoner at 
Teucliebray by Gahlrie, Kiiiy lleuiy’s ehaplaiii, 
who was promoted to tbe bishopric ol Llanilall loi 
this clerical piece of servu e. 'I'his martial |iielate's 
end was, however, in kee]iinp with the circum¬ 
stances of Ins |irotnolioii ; (or, haviii" evasiieialed 
the people ot Llaiidall'with his Ivraiinv and viuleiiee, 
they set upon him m a field and killed him, with 
five Ilf his eanoiis, 

In gettiiia possession of Robert’s pcisoii Henry 
became master of all Noimandy. Rouen, the 
capital, submitted to the eoinpienn, and I'alaise 
surrendered after a shoil resistanee. At ibe lalti'r 
place William, the onlv son of Silivlla and Duke 
Robert, fell into his hands. When the ehild, who 
was then onlv five rears old, was Iminylit into tlie 
Jiresence of Ins uiiele, he sobbed and eiied for 
mercy. It could not eseiqic llie kniy’s fai-teiielim 
calculations ihiil this ho\’s leyitimate ehiims iniolil 
cause him future trouble; bid Henry, as if makiiiy 
a violent efliirl to rid himself of ev il thoiiglit-, sud¬ 
denly eommimiled that be sbonld be removed liom 
him, and given m eiistody to llelie de Si Saen, a 
Norman noble, on whom, though he had married 
an illegitimate daughter nf Duke Rolierl, lie llionylil 
he could lely. He soon, linwevei, repented of this 
arrangement, and sent a face tn surprise the castle 
of St. Saen, and seeure the person of young William. 
Helie fled with his pnpil, and Ihev were holli ho¬ 
nourably received at all the iieigiilioiirmg courts, 
where the beauty, the iimocenee,, the earlv misfor¬ 
tunes, and claims of the hoy, gained him rniuiv 
protectors. The most powerful of these friends 
were Louis the Sixth, commonly called Le Groxy 
and Fulk, Earl of Anjon, who were reiisonahly ap¬ 
prehensive of the increasing |iower of liis uncle on 
the continent. As W’llliam Fitz-Rnbert, as he was 
called, grew up, and gave good ])rnmise nf being a 
valiant prmee, they espoused liis cause mure deci¬ 
dedly, Louis engaging to grant him the investiture 
nf Normandy, and Fulk to give, him his daughter 
Sibylla in marriage ns soon as he shoulil be of projier 
age. Before that period arrived circumstances occur¬ 
red (a.d.1 lid) that hurried them into hostilities, and 
the Earl of Flanders having been induced to sanc¬ 
tion, if not to join their league, Henry was attacked 
at every point aloifg the frontiers of Normiuidy. 
He lost towns and castles, and was alarmed at the 
same time by a rei>orf, true or false, that some 
friends of Duke Robert had formed a plot against 
his life. So great was his alarm, that for a long 


[Rook III. 

time he never slept without having a sword and 
buckler hv liis hed-side. When the war had lasted 
two yeais Ilcnrv lull an end to it by a skilfnl treaty, 
in which he regained whiilever he had lost in Nor¬ 
mandy, and in which the interests nf AVilliiini 
Filz-Roliert were nverlonked. These advantages 
were nhtaiiied hv giving the estates and lioiiouis of 
the faithful llelie de St. Saen tn Folk, Fail nf 
Anjon, and hv stipulating ii minriage between Ills 
only son, I’l inee William nf F.ngUmd, and Matilda, 
annllier daiigiiLer nf that call. 'I'lie ])r(‘Viuiis con- 
tiact between Fitz-Rolieil and Silijlhi was broken 
oil', and the Earl nf Au|OH agreed In give nn mine 
aid 111 emmteiuinee to I bat yomig piinee 

'I’liese arrangements, sn udvimlagenns (nr Heiirv, 
well'not made willioni great saenfiecs of moni'v 
on the (i.irt nf tlie F.nglisli people; and some yeais 
belore ihev vveie eoiieliidcd the milioii was made 
to bear anotlier biirihn. By the feudal eii^loins the 
King was enlitled lo levv a tax for the manviiig ol 
his eldesi daiiglitir ; and (a.d. Hitt) lleniv 
alhinieed the Rrineoss Matilda, a tdiild lail) eiglii 
veaiN old, lo lleiiiv V., Emperor of Germiuiv. 
The high nominal rank of the party, and the giaie- 
lal pnveilv nl the Geiman emperors in tlio-e ilav^, 
would alike laill for a huge dovviy ; and Ileniv V 
drove a liar/l bargain with liis biolhei (and to-lie 
fatiier-m-law ) ol’ Engluiid. Theniairiage poiliiai 
seems lo have been prnieipiillv raised In a lax l.nd 
upon land at the frite of three shillings per hide , 
and the lanitemporarv histoiies alioniid in eoin 
idainls of the liaisli milliner in wliieli iiisliuit |ia\- 
menl wa^ exaeted. The slipnhned sum was ai 
lenglli ]ibi<'ed in the liiniils of the emperor's ain- 
liassailors, who eondueted the vonng ladv into Ger- 
mativ', vvheic she was to he edneateil. II the 
Fnglisli peo|ilc snnered, tliey were regaled In a 
line speetaele ; for it is said that never was siglit seen 
mnie splendid tliim Matilda’s einliarkiitiiin. Tlie 
graver of tlie impressiniis, however, remained, and 
It was remembered to her disadvantage, many 
\cius after, how dear lier espousals had cost tlie 
nation. 

About this time Henry checked some incursions 
of the Welsh, the only wars waged in the interior 
of Fmghmd during liis reign, and, eaiisiiig a strong 
army to follow them into their fastnesses, he gained 
several ail vantages over the mountaineers. He 
desjiaired, however, nf reducing them tn his obe¬ 
dience, and was fain to content himself witli build¬ 
ing a few castles a lit tle in advance of those erected 
by the Coiupteror and the Red King. He also 
collected a number of Flemings who had been 
driven into England by the misfortunes of their 
owm country, and gave them the town of Haver¬ 
fordwest, with the district of Ross, in Pembroke¬ 
shire. They W'ere a brave and industrious jieople, 
skilled in manufacturing woollen cloths; and, ni- 
creasiiig in wealth and numbers, they maintained 
themselves ill their advanced post, in npite of the 
long efforts of the Welsh to drive them from 
it. But a snhject which occupied the mind ol 
the English king much more than the con- 
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quf'st of Wall's was tlic securing the succession 
<.f all his doniiuioHs to liis only legitimate son 
IVilliani, to whom he coufidcntly and immilly 
liiokeii as to one who was to (iprpetuate his liiieiige 
and power. Having already made all the haiuiis 
and piehites of Normandy swear fealty and do 
homage to the hoy, lie exacted tlie, same oaths in 
Knglnnd at a great conneil of all the hisliops, earls, 
ami harons of the kingdom, held at Salisbury; 
and heing still pursued hy the (head (d'the growing 
popularity on the continent, and the just claims, of 
Ins iicidicw Fitz-Rohcrt, he artfully laboured to 
eel him into his jiower, making use, among other 
mean', of the most enticing promises, — such 
as llie immediate possession of three great cail- 
donis m Knglaiid. Hut that prince would iieier 
tiusl the gaoler of his father; and his cause was 
aeaio supported hy jiowerful friends, whose a])pir- 
liriisams were anew excited hy the amhitnm of the 
l■'.llel■sh king. 

{\ II 1118 ) Ai w moment when tlie most foi- 
iiiidahle eoiifederary that evoi thieatened him was 
t'orming on the eonlinent, Henry lost his excellent 
roiisorl, Maud the Hood, who must indeed lime 
‘‘died witii the sad relleelioii llial she had saeri- 
llrrd herself for her race m vain * and in about 
a month al'lei he siitrcred a loss, which Ife )>rohahly 
tell imiidi more, in llu' death ol llu' Ixarl ol 
Ml 11 ,'iit, the idilest iiistrumeni of his aiiihition, the 
ino'-' skilliil of all his ministers, who had so managed 
111' loreign politics as to ohlam the repulalioii of 
hiong the ui'oalest stalesman^n Europe. 

Henrx's want of good faith had hurried on the 
Morin whiidi noxv hurst ujionhim. Heliad secretly 
assisted Ins ue[))iew Th('oliald,t Eail ol Jlloi', in 
a I ('Mill against his fenilal suiierior ami liege li.iril, 
till' J'reneh king,— he had lirokeu off the matcli 
agiced iipoii hilweeii his son William and the Earl 
of Aniim’s dimgliter Matil(hi,-“alid he liad belied 
man\ of the promises made to the Normuii harons 
in his hour of need. The league that was formed 
against him, tlierefore, iiiehicled many of Ins own 
disall'eeted Niirmim subjects, Louis (it France, 
Eulk of .Anjou, and Baldwin, Earl of Elandeis, - 
the hist-mciitioiied having fewer inten'sted motive's, 
and a jiurer afl'ection for the gallant son of Duke 
Robert, than any of the others. The liegimiing ot 
the war was altogether unfavourable to the allies, 
tmd King Louis, at one time, was forced to beg a 
suspension of hostilities. Then foitunc veered, 
and King Henry lost ground; hut, after a suc¬ 
cession of reverses, his hotter star prevailed, and 
he -Ans made happy by tlie death of Baldwin, Earl 
of Flanders, tlic soul of the eonfedoracy, who died 
111 a wound received at -the siege of Eu. Being 
thus relieved from one of his formidable enemies, 
he proceeded to detach another hy means as pre¬ 
valent as sword, or lance, or arrow-shot. He sent 
a large sum of money to the venal Elarl of Anjou, 
and agreed tflat the marriage between his son and 

• Mackiotosli, llihf. Knf.'. 

+ Elder brother of Stephen, nho seized the English crown on 
Henry’s death. 


the eyrlH dauglitiir should be solemnized forthwith. 
Fulk {(.)i)k (hr ’liribe, and, abandoning bis allies, 
went to prepare for ibr wedding. At the same 
time Henry gained over inoM of the disafleried 
Norman barons witli rich pres(‘uts or ih'W promises; 
an<l alter two more veins o| a war ol pell\' sietn-s 
and of skinnislu's seareelv de'-tn’vine: tlie name of 
battles, the French ktne; saw luiiisril’ deserted hy 
aU*liiK allies. As Iieiore, the i(‘;d suilrters in llu'si' 
campaimis were the peop]<- of Ni»Moaii<lv aial lie.' 
neiLihhoiiriuiz; (Mniidies, \\ho^e lands were wa-K'd 
and houses hurned, ami the peoplr dl' Ihmlaiid, 
who weie taxed and haiiirdto fuinish llu' nxoiry 
for Henry. As for the elnef waiiior^ tlK'norhci- 
vvlial wilii the iinjienelrahle arinoin in wineh tliev 
now enrased ihi'inselves, and a sv.-lcm ot ran'ititiini;’ 
one anoliier, and holiliuu all ixin^hls, on v\h<ile\oi' 
siii(‘ iln'y fouL;hl, as f’orniiite, ]'ail of a hroiherlmod, 
rverv meinhei of wliieii, eveopl in reitaMi ]'rr(ii- 
eaments, was 1o hr tieah'd with Jr''|'('rl, tlirv snf- 
h'vrd httlr morr than if thrv liad hrru rny;aycd m 
jousw ami toninani('n!>, d’hr rnyaernii'iit which 
closed tins wai, and which \\a> nioic decisive than 
any fouuht diiiiim llic (ouivc of it, is an amnsiim; 
specimen of tlie^i' kimiliilv eneounli'rs 

On the 20th ol Anyoist, a n 11 10, Louis, 

^with four hundied kiiiylils, and Kiiiy lleinv, with 
five hundiT'd knivht-8, met, nioic liy aeeideiit than 
hv any dc-iyn on cHhei side, in tlic v icmitv of ihe 
town of Noyoii. \’i/.nr." vacic lowi'ud, tium|!(‘ls 
SHinided, lances eouclK'd, and a hrilhaiil eliar^e 
made hv the Flench ehivalrv lu'aded h\ Iht/.- 
fvoheit, or, as lu' w;is now yi'iieiallv called, 
“A\'il]iam o( Norniandv.” This vonny juinee 
hrokiMlnouyh I leiii \’s Itm! rank, and jicnelialed 
to his imele, who was struck twiei' on tiic* head hy 
AVdliam (’iispin, ('oiiiiL of Lvreux, a valiant 
kiiiyht, hut, as liie kmy waive a steel In-lmet of the 
hc'sl fjualily, he lei-eivi'd little mjiny. After a 
yalhuit eonte^t the Freiieli were deleati'd, letivmg 
the royal slandiird and one huudied and foily 
kniylits in the hands of ihe vi--tms. When the 
dead were eounted they were fouml to amount to 
/liK'r kuighls ! Th(‘ kmy of l-’jaiiec ami }omiy 
William of Normamlv had iheiv horses killed under 
them, hut tliey (‘seaped ou foot. Tins Ihiastcd 
battle, widen (k'scivt's to b(‘remeiuheied, vvasealled 
the battle of Bi enville. The Fri'iich excused their 
overlliTow by saviuy that Kiug Henry set upon 
Kiuy Ivouis “when he was not ouore, and Ids 
kniylds were all o\it of order and array addiny, 
also, ‘‘ that Kiny Henry bad a far greater numbc'r 
than the French kitig bad.'” The Anglo-Normans 
or Knglish (for tlie latter desiguatuiu was already 
common) maintained that the victory liad been won 
ill the open field royally Imt tludr superiority 
in mimbcr seems unquestionable. The liatlle was 
followed ])y a display of chivalrous courle-K s. 
Henry sent King Louis a w'ar-horse, s])Iendi<ily 
caparisoned, and his sou made present.'^ to Wdbain 
of Normandy : the prisoners were hospitably enter¬ 
tained, and dismissed on the payment of jiroper 
knightly ransoms. All this, though it only included 
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the liiglicr cliissfe’-, was an innncnsc iini>r()V('nif‘]it 
on tlie savau'c pracliees of eailier times ; hnt the 
etvili'/alion ol' chivalrv wa^ at all limes somewhat 
su}H'r(i('!(il and imccrlaiji in its opnation, and 
durine, this very war atrocities w('i-e committed 
wlncli make ii^ slnnlder. Ilemv had married 
Juliana, one ofhis illi'L^ilimate (diddreii, to iMistaci' 
of Bii'teuil, of whose lid'dilv hi“ aflerwaids douhl,(‘d. 
He exacted Ms hnstae,es two ehildten, tlu' dani^hlers 
ol Juliana and Ihislace, and, as a pledee on his 
own ]m\, ordered llarenc, one of liis ollicers, to 
]>la(a‘ his son in the ll;n]d^ of iMtstai'e. In a 
moment ol laio* the I'lulai !i)id of I'himx lore out 
the eyi'-^ of llie son of llaieiu', and sent him haek 
to his lather. Ilaienc rieinaiuh'd jusirci', and 
Ifenry eoolly told Inm he mii;hl lelahate on llie 
daiiirliters ol Ihislaee and Juliana, the kind's own 
,u:raud('hihl)('n ; and this the haihaiian did hnth- 
with, I)Y |>utlnit; out tlu'ii e\es and eirltinj.; offllien 
noses. lit tins lioriid wieck of tin' slrorri^est 
aHeetions and (Vehirys of Iniman nature, Jiiliaua 
• a(tetn|ited the hie of In r own f.illier, hv dis- 
chargmij; an arrow at Ins hieast with her own 
liaiids.* 

Soon alter the halth‘ of llrciivtlle an end was 
put to the War, now otdv nuniitained on one side 
hy I.ouis, through the ])raisewoiihv mediation of 
the ro|ie,1 who, howe\er, lahoured in vam to ])ro- 
cui'(‘ a miln;a1ion of the severity ( xmeisial on Didvc 
lioheil, and a proper sidtlemciil hn his son W’llliam. 
By this tiealv of ]>eaee Ili'ine was to pie'siTve 
imdisturlied and unijueslloiu'd ])ossesston of Noi- 
inaiidv; and his ])ride was save«l hy Loins (‘onseiit- 
ini^ to reeeive the lumiage due to Inrn for the duehv 
fiorn the son instead of tire iaiher. 'Dns son, wlio 
Was in his (Mgiitecnth year, had reeinMal the oaths 
<»f the Norman noldi's, as also ihi' hand of Ins 
hride, ti (dnid only twidvi' years old, whove, father, 
Fulk of Anjou, had uiven her a considei’ahle dower. 
Kin^ Henry, (dated bv success, now re'olvrd to 
return triumphantly to Ihiglaial. T’lre place of 
enrhaikation was Barflcur, where Rufus hud landed 
sifter his stormy ])assag(‘ and impious daring of 
the (dements. J Tlu; double reiimu; of the king 
and priru'o royrd was most numerous, and soTiie 
delay was c'aused hy the ]Mo\ iding of accommo¬ 
dation and means of transport for so many noble 
])ersonages ; among whom wvrv enmitcd we scarcely 
know how many illegitiiiialc ehddnm and mistresses 
oftlie king. On the‘ihih of Novomher (a.d. ]12()), 
liowcvei, all wu'^ ready, and the sails were joyously 
hcril as lor a short and jdeasanl voyage. Thomas 
Fit7-Stephcn, a mariner of somb repute, presented 
himsell to tlu; kmg, and temhuiiig a golden mark, 
said,—“Stephen, soti of Ihrard, my fatlicr, servctl 
yours all his life hy sea, ami he it was who steered 
the ship in whiidi your father sailed for thccou(|ueat 

• Ordcru’—tion. Hunt. 

t (;altKUis n. He was retntedtjy maruajfc (o Klnglfenry, and 
personally \ tMied tli.it sovai cigii.lwlio, among other signal lalsehoods, 
ansureil Imii lliiil Ins brotlier Itulicrt m as not a prisoner, lail enter- 
tuned 111 a sumpluous nmiinei in one of llie royal < asUes, m here lio 
enjoyed as nnieli liberty and niniisemeiit ns he deairial. 

I See anti“. |> JOl. Most ol the old lit.stormii- aie ol opiitioii lliaf 
the (lumimig of I'le nejiliew tvusa judgment piovuked by tho pie* 
siiinplioii ol the nude. 
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of Eiii{latul. Siio Kill!!-, I l)Og- you to ^raiil me 
the same oniec in (ief; I have a vessel ealleil the 
Blatuhe-Ncf, \\ell eiiuiinicil, and maimed willi 
lilly skilful mariners.” The kina, ie|)lied that he 
had ahoady chosen a vessel for himself, but, that in 
order to aecedi- lo the jiviiver of hit/.-Slcpheii, he 
would euidiile to liis eare the prince, with his com¬ 
panions and attendants. Henry then enilHirkcd, 
and settinji sail in the afternoon with a favouralilc 
and gentle wiial Horn the smith, reached the 
English coast in safely on the fullow-ing morning. 
Tlie prince was aeeoin|)anied in the Blanchc-Nef, 
or Willie Sliip, hy his half-hrothcr lliehaul, his 
hall-sister the Eadv .Marie,* Countess of Peielie, 
Kieliaril earl of Clu ster, rvith Ins wife, who was 
the king’s nieee, herhtother, the prinee’s governor, 
wilii a host (ifeaY yoime nobles, both of Normandy 
and of Englanil, one liuiidied and Ic'rty in nnmliei, 
eighteen heing ladies of the first rank ; all these 
and their reliiiiies aiiioimliiig, with the eiew, lo 
about tliice hundred persons. On sneli oeeasions 
It was nniiil to regale the manners with a little 
w ine, hut the )iriiiee and the young men with him 
inqu iidentlv ordered thiee wliole easks of wine to 
he distrihnteil among the men, who “ drank out 
their wits anil reawui.” The captain had a sailor’s 
pride in tht- speed of his craft and the (piahties of 
his crew, and, though hours passed away, he jiro- 
mised to overtake every shi)i that liad sailed Itcfiiie 
him. 'I'he |)rinee eertaudy did not jircss Ids de¬ 
parture, for he spent some hours on (leek in feasting 
mid daneing witli his company. A few prnileiit 
)iersons quitted the disorderly vessel, and went on 
shore. Niglit had set in before the Blatiehe- 
Nef started from her moorings, hut it was a 
bright moon-light, mid the w'ind, thougli it had 
freshened somewhat, was still fair and gentle. 
l'’itz-Ste]i)ien, proud of his charge, held the helm ; 
every sad was set, and, still to increase the spied, 
the Hflv sturdy manners, eneimraged hy their 
boyish jiasseiigers, plied the oar with all their 
vigour. As they jiroceeded coastwise they got 
engaged among some rocks at a spot called Ras ilc 
Ciilh' (now lias dc Catteville), and the White Ship 
struck on one of these w ith Bitch violence on her 
larboard side, that several planks were started, and 
she instantly began to till. A cry of alarm and 
horror was raised at once hy three hundred voices, 
and was heard on board some of the king’s ships 
that had gained the high sen, hut nobody there sns- 
peelcd tlie cause. Fitz-Steplien lowered a boat, 
and putting the prince with some of his companions 
in it, advised tlicm to row for the ehore, and save 
themselves. Tliis would not have heen difficult, 
for the sea was smooth, and the coast at no great 
distance; but. bis sister Marie had been left behind 
in the sliip, and her shrieks touched the heart of 
the jtrince,—the best or most generous deed of 
yvliose life seems to have been his last. He ordered 
the boat to be put back to take her )h ; but such 

• lly sonic writorsi this hidy is called Mawd, mid by iriliers Adcle 
or .Ailfla. Tin* iiujiic td' her rnollior is not meiUioneil. Uichard was 
tlu; non of an lin^jlish mistress, who is cnlU’d “ the widow ol’ Anskill, 
a iiobloman that lived near tho monustci} of Abingdon," 
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numbers leaped into it at the same lime as tlie 
lailv, tliat it was upset or swamped, and all in it 
penslu'd. Tlie ship also went down with all on 
lionnl. Only two men eseajied hv risiny: and 
elnii'ini; to the main-yard, whieli lloaled, and was 
l)i<d)ahiy detached I'roin th(' wreck; one o! these 
was a huteher of Rouen, named ISerold, the other 
a young man of higher condition, named (iodlVet, 
the son of fldhert de I’.Aigle Fitz-Stejihen, the 
unfoitunale ca|)1aiu, seeing the heads of two ineii 
clinging to the yard, swam towaids them. “ And 
the king’s son,” said he, “what has happened to 
him *' He is gone! neither he, nor Ins hrother, 
nor his sister, nor any person of his company, lias 
appt'ared uhovt' watei.” ” AVo e to me, ciicd 
I'll/.-Slephen ; and then plunged to the hottoni. 
'J'he night was cold, and the young nohleman, the 


more delicate of the two survivors, hcc.'ime e\- 
hausted, and after holding on for some hours let 
go the yard, ainl, n rommending his poor com¬ 
panion to (lod’s mercy, sunk to the hotloni oi the 
sea. The huteher of Ihaieii, the poorest of all 
those who hail emhaiked in the While Shi|i, 
wra|)|)ed ill his shecp-skni coat,* held on till 
mormiig, when lie was seen fuiiii Ihe shoie, and 
surg'd hy some fi-hermen, who look hini inlo their 
hoat ; and fiom him, heing the soh- smenor, the 
ciriaiiiistanees of llie I'eailnl e\inl were learned. 
The lidnigs leaehcd T.nglaiid In the course of the 
folliiwniu dav, tail no one would viiiliiie on eelii- 
mnniealing them lo the kmc. For ihiee days the 
eoinliers. coiieealed the iael, tnid at last they sent ii 

I • l^iii ]>.itt|H-i in; !•) .it ('niiiil/ii's, i( iHiiii'.nun t Us .■nuuii 
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u liule l)oy, who, weeping bitterly with “no coun¬ 
terfeit ])assion,” fell at his feet, ami told him that 
ill!' White Ship was lost, and that all on board 
liad perisheil. 'J'he liard heart of Menry was not 
jnooi' to this siiock,—he sunk to tlie ground in a 
swoon ; and though lie survived it innnv vears, and 
ihduliiod again ni Ins habitual anihjtioii, he was 
lu'ver afleiwards seen to smile.* Tlie Knghsh 
])eo|>le we''e iiiv ind(‘ed from ]iarlakiim in tins 
grief; and il' half that is related of him he true, 
tlu'v were well nd ol a ilagitious and tyrannuad 
]irim:<* He had iioii(‘ of the (juahlies oi English 
t’eelings of his Su\on motluT, the excellent Maud; 
and ht“ had e\en lu'en lieaid to tlnealen tliat, when 
he lu'came king, he would make lh<‘ English 
na(i\es draw the plough, and treat them hke beasts 
of Imrden The old elironiclers eonsidered Ins 
tiagie late an act ol diviiu' vengi'imee,—as a 
|u-l judgment of th(‘ Alnnghlv; and tliev thoimhi 
thi-v notion was strcngtheneil hv (he ciiemnslaiiee'' 
oi’ the wreck, winch happeneil in no storm oi 
tempest, hut in serene weatiier, and on a Iraiujuil 
sea. t Tiuw reealh'd th(“ tlneat of llu' anogau! 
vouth, and his designs against the English people. 
lEmrv ol’ lluntmgdoii exchunis, “ He was tlimking 
of his future ri'ign and giealiH'ss ; ])ut (iod said it 
shall not he tlius, thou impious, it slndl not he; 
and It JO fell out that his brow, mstc'ud of being 
girdl'd w II h t]i(“ crow n ol gohhwas beaten ugainst 
the rock'* of liie neeaii.” 'The honid accusations 
made against Rul'iis and his coiirliers arc leiiewed 
against Eriiicc \\blham and Ins as::ociiile> h\ a 
staillmg if not convmcmg numhiT oib'ontempoiaiy 
w'lIters; and we lear no historical sccjilicism or 
eliarilv can jemove the doubt ol his having been 
a dissolute and dejwavcd vouth. 

As Henry was now ilejuived of his onlv legi¬ 
timate soil, ]i(“ was cast upon new jilans for the 
securing of ins various stales m Ids family. At 
the same time, the same e\imt seemed to brighten 
tlu‘ piosjiects of Ills nephew, William of Normandy, 
whosi' friends eintaiiil), increased soon after the 
demi'-e of the heir apjiarcnt. A circumstance con¬ 
nected with the inairiage ol tlie drowne<l ]irinc(‘ 
hastened and gave a eohmr of just, rescutment to 
one declaration in favour of Eitz-Rohert. Ilis 
former friend Fnlk, Earl of Anjou, demanded back 
from Henry Ins danghler "MaLdda, togetlier with 
the dower he had given to Erincc William King 
Ifenrv willingly gave up the young ludy,t but 
refused to jiait with tlie money; and Ujion this, 
Eulk, who was an adept m these matters, renewed 
his matrimonial negotiations with the sou of Duke 
Robert, and finally alliaiiced to him }iis younger 
daughter Sib\]la, putting liim, meanwhile, in pos¬ 
session of the earldom of Mons. Louis of France 
contmued to favour tlie young ])rince, and some of 
the most ])owcrful of the Norman barons entered 
into a conspiracy in Ids favour against his unkind 

• OrdiTic—Malrnsb.—H kii. Hunt—R. Hovedt'n.—W. Oemel. 
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unde Henry. But no art,—no precaution, could 
conceal these manoeuvres from tlu^ Mnplish kiiig', 
■who had spies everywhere, and who Icll like a 
ihunderhull nmoiip the Norman lords before they 
were prepared. It cost him, however, moie than a 
year to subdue this revolt ; h\it theji he made the 
Norman leaders of it prisoners, and niduced the 
Earl of Anjou once more to abandon the cause of 
his uitended soii-in-law. 

Some lime hel'ore elfectiuir this jieace, Henry, in 
the vain hoju' of olfs))nno, which he thouohl iiuist, 
destroy the exiH-eUitions of his iiepheiv, espoused 
Adclais, or Alice, diiui^hler of Gcolfrey, Duke of 
l.ouvain, and uieee to the reipiiine; ]>o]ie, Gii- 
hxtnsll. This new queen was yoniip, and \ery 
l>i‘antiful, hut the iiiarriape was not productive of 
anv issue ; and aftei three or four years had passed, 
the kim; foiineil the hold ilesipn ot sellliiip tho 
erown of England and the ducal eoroiiel ol ,\or- 
luaiidv on his dauphlor Watdda, who had heooiiic 
a widow in 112-t, by the death ol her luishand, the 
Emperor llonry V. We call this desipu a hold 
one, hefause it was op|)ose(l to the eusloiiis and 
feehnos then |irevalenl in all Europe, and iiiosi 
espceiully so lu our country and the iioiqhliouiiiie, 
continental states, whole a feniide reiqn was un¬ 
known, and a t/io-kino regarded as a pii'iiosleions 
anomaly deqradiii" to the 'warlike nolili s and the 
ehivalrvthal |)iopped the Ihionr. Aoooidiiioly, al 
the fiist hliibh of tlie Imsine.ss, the Anplo-Noiinan 
barons e.vprcssed their astmiishmenl and disj’u-.t ; 
hilt Henry’s power was lam so absolute in Enu- 
land, that they durst not then ventine to ii|)puse it ; 
and he purehuseil the aerjuieseenee of the most 
foriiiiduhle among them, with money, lands, and 
promises. 

Gii the solemn day of Chrlslmas (v.n. 112(i) 
theie was a general ussemhly in Windsor Castle, of 
the bishops, abbots, barons, and all the gieut 
tenants of the crown, who, for the most pint iieting 
against their inward convietion, iiiiaviinuushj de- 
elareil the ex-empress Matilda to he the next heir to 
the. throne, in the ease (now not jirohleiiiatical) of 
her father’s dying without legitimate male issue. 
They then swore to maintain her suoeession—the 
clergy swearing first, in the order of tlicir rank, 
and after them the laity, among whom there seems 
to have been more than one diB)iute touching jirccc- 
denee.* The most reniarkahle of these disputes, 
as heuig an index to hidden asjiiralioiis, was that 
for jiriuvity between Steplien, Earl of Boulogne, 
and Robert, Earl of Gloucester. Stephen w as the 
king’s nephew, by the daughter of the Conqueror, 
Henry’s sister, Adela: Robert, on the other side, 
was the king’s own sup, hut was of Illegitimate 
birth; and the delicate point to be decided was, 
whether precedence was due to legitimacy of birth 
or to nearness of blood—or, in other words, which 
of the tw'o—the lawfully begotten nephew of a 
king, or the unlawfully begotten sou of a king—■ 

• David, king of Scotland, in iiia quality of English oml. or holder 
oflunda III England, first <2/" atHo support MaUldu, who whs 

Ills own niece. 
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\\:is tlip greater personage. The Niadi'. of tlic 
grout Cuiujueror luiglit liavo been vexed at Midi a 
discussion ; but llioiigli tbe reigning fainilv den ivod 
its cliuni iVuin a bastaid, (he ([ueslion was flccidi'd 
by the assembly in ravoni of (he nejiliew, Stejilien, 
\\h(» iieeordiiigly swore first. The (|uestii)n liad 
not ari>en out of (he small spirit of eonillv hnin 
and (‘(icpiede; the <lispuian(> had highei objects. 
They eont<‘ni[)laled jh-sjuvv in the very prebnimaiv 
uf their oaths. fVelniLf, in connnon with e\eiv 
Imron present at lhal wholesale swearing, that llu* 
succession of Matilda was inM'Cung lliev bolli 
looked forward to the crown ; and <in that aecouni 
eacli was anxious to be declareil t}i(‘ liisl ])rnice of 
till* blood. 

d'he sinnc Year that brought Matilda to hhig- 
l.ind, ^aw I’nlk, the Laii of An|ou, ilepari i'oi the 
!lol\ luind, it being Ins deslinv to b<-c.iim' a vciy 
indifh'ieiil king of’Jciie alciii llavnig inaikcd llu' 
Sian of the sacred cross on his shieM, Ins belniel, 
ami ol her ai nis, as alsi» on be. saddle and t he bn die- 
r(Mii ol'liis iioise,' be leiiounenl the go\eminent of 
the ]>ioMne(‘ of An)oii to his son (ieotlie\, sur- 
nanied /y<////(n/ryn7, on recount of a eiisloin he had 
of wearing a sprig of tioweiinu hioonit in Im cap 
like a h'aiher. Ibuiy had inanv Iniie' fell the 
hostile ])o\\er of lia* calls of Aiipng <U!)d \arious 
political consMlinatioim induced him to eonelnde a 
iiiain.iae helwecii ins danghl:] Matihia and 
(icolhex, (lie son of I'hilk. 'I'he ('x-iunpiess, 
ihongh jiartlv againsf hei liking, consent(‘d to the 
inaleh, which was negotiated and eonehided with 
great secrccv The banais of J'higland and Nor- 
inaiidv ]>r(“1ended that ihe king laid no right thus 
to dispose of tlu'ir future smeieigii without jire- 
\ loiisly eonsulling llunn ; ilu'v weie ginuMally dis- 
safmfna! with t)i(‘ proceeding, and some of lluni 
<ipi*nlv di‘elare<l that it released iheiii from the 
ohligations of the ou'h llu'y ha<l taken to Mafilda. 
'This argument w'as made more cogumt when ileath 
relievdl them from tlu* dread of the ptiwer and 
ahibfy of ILuiry, who disregarded their jircMUit 
murmurs, and eongralulaled himself on his policy, 
which iimled the interests of the house of Anjou 
with those of his own. TTie marriage was cele¬ 
brated at Rouen, in the octaves of the feast of ^Vbll- 
sunlidi', 11 : 27 , and tbe festival was jirolonged 
during ihria’ weeks. IlcmVi somewluit despoti- 
callv, ordered evervbodv tube merry. On (be first 
day, licvalds, in full eostmne, went tlirougb the 
strei'ls and sipiares, orynig tins singular jiroelama- 
lion : In the king’s name, let no man heie pre¬ 
sent, whellicv an inhabitant or a stranger, noli or 
poor, nol)!e or rtlain^ be so hold as to withdraw 
himself troin (lie royal • rejoicings ; for, whosoi'ver 
taketh not jiavt in the diversions and games will 
be held guilty of an ofleuce towards Ins lord the 

king.”!' 

But rejoiee as lit'might, Henry felt that the sut;- 
ecssion of flis dauglitcr could never be secure, if 
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Ills nephew' survived him ; and hr applied himsid)’ 
with all his craft to effect the ruin of tliat young 
man, who, at tlu' moment, occupied a position that 
made him trnlv foinudahle. At the late peace, 
iIk' l‘'rene]i king hai! not abandoned Ins interests 
like k'ulk, the earl of Anjou ; on the contrary, 
iiOiUs invited him again to his court, and soon 
alter, in lieu orSilpylla of Anjou, gavi'him tlie 
liand of hm (pieim’s M-Uug and with her, as a pni- 
fion, the count lies oi Ikmtomig ('hamnoiil, and tlie 
A’(‘\in, oil ihi'hiinU'i> of Normandy, Soon after 
this advant.igemi.'- siUtli'nienl, Cliarles the Good, 
call of I'daiKlet'-, <ucr('»or to Baldwin, the steady 
friend of the '-on ot Duke Roheil, w.i^ muidertd in 
a ehureh at iheyeiy fool df the allai. T'lu* king 
of f’lain't'enteied l''land('rs a-' liece lord, and with 
the consent t)l the ]K‘op]e,to ]Minish the >aeiilegious 
mmilerei's ; and having done the-, he, in y utue of 
hi- f'emhd >u/erain1\, eonfeiied the laihloin n])on 
M’illiam oj Xomiaialy, w ho had aeconipanit d him 
in the e\]>edumn, anil wlio, had Mich ehiiiiis been 
allowed, hid a good hereditary light to it as th(^ 
represeulatiye of his giandnioihci, Matilda, win 
was d.mgliLei of i'anl Baldwin ot the old legitimate 
line. T’lie Blemish people ofleied no op]^o^)tlon to 
their now call; and King Louis, witli his army, 
deparietl, in tht' giatitVmg e-.nvielion tlial lie hail 
secured a stable doinimon to in'. g<dlanl yaing 
hrolhei-in-law', and placed liim iii a siliialu n the 
most favoiirahh' bn llie eompiest of Norimnidv, or 
at lea'-t loj the cm lung of that amhition in the 
Lnglish king, which eontiniietl to give uuea'-ine‘'S 
to Louis. T’his iineasiness could not fail of henig 
mercaseil by the union between t!u' Norinau line 
and lilt' liouse of Anjou, which took place at tins 
veiy time. But the hhciudi aniiy had seaieely 
left the eoimfiy, when the I'lemish people, distin¬ 
guished even in that age by their lui buleiiei', broke 
out into revolt against their iieyv crnl, and asked 
and received assislaiiei' ftom King Henry. A rc- 
speelahle paity, however, ailhi'i’i'd to M illiam, yvho 
had many’ (|uablies to ch'Uie te-'jieel and love. In 
the held he had a inaiiilesl advaiilagi* oyer the ill- 
direi'ted insurgents, y\lto tlien iiuited Thiedrik, or 
Thierrv, landgrave of Alsace, to pul liimself at 
their head. Thiei i v gladly aeet'pted then invita¬ 
tion. lie advaneeii a claim to the succession on 
the ground of Ins des<'(‘nt from some old chief of 
the country ; and llenrv, who fotmd in him tbe 
luMnimeni he wanted, sent him money, and en¬ 
gaged to suj»\tort lum with all his might. TTie 
tnacheioits suriender of Lisle, («hent, and otlier 
im])ortanl jdaei's ‘in Flanders, immediately fol- 
lo\\ed; hut. M’llliam, yvlio bad th(“ courage and 
military skilLif Ids unfortunate father, without any 
of Ins iudoh'iicc, completely defeated Ins nnla- 
goiiisl, Tlneriy, undei the walls of Alost. Most 
unfortunately, however, in the moim'iit of victory, 
he received a pike wound in the hand, and this 
being neglected, or improperly treated by ignorant 
surgeons, brought on a luottification. He yvas 
conveyed to tlie monastery of St. Omer, where lie 
died on the 27th of July, 1128, in the twonly-sixtli 
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year of a life wliicL \m\ been suljjcct to extraonli- 
Tuiry xiciRsitudes. lu bis Inst momenta, be ^vv(^U' 
la tiia \niuahirnl uncle, to imployc luercy Ibr tbe 
Norniuu barons wlio bad folbmed bis toiiunes. 
Henry, iu tbe joy of his lu'nrl, j^ranled ilte rniiicst 
of bis dcccas('d nephew, wbo left no ebihlicn to 
prolong the kin^'V iiKpiietudo, or serve as a ially¬ 
ing point to tbe disalVeetcd nobles Me aic pnl, 
iiifonned whi'tber tin* tidings of AVilhamb. brici 
greatness were coin eyed into llu' dungeon of ('ar- 
did' Castle, to solace the heaii of his sufl'etnu’ 
father, or wbetber tin* iicms of bi^ eaih ilealh, 
winch so so(»n fo1lo\ved it, was in mercy eoiiccidi'd 
from the blind old man. 

To work out his purpose^, llcnr\ bad hesitaled 
at n(» treachery, no liiiHaUhed, no erma', and \ei ilic 
hifatunted man fondly ho}>ed to end liis davs in 
trniKpnllitv. ddie winding u]> of Ins sloi\ e- lillle 
more than a succc'^sion of ])eUv tainilv jam and 
discords—tbe very bathos of amlntion and wmldh 
grandeur. His duugbler .Matilda, ]>resnmiii", <ai 
.the im]ierial rank slie hud b.eld, and inune nuln- 
rallv of a proud, imperious t<'inper, soon ipianJlcul 
wilb her husband : a sepaialion took place; Ma¬ 
tilda returned to England, and her falhei'\\a' oern- 
pied during man\ nu.nlli'' u llh llu se laindv d u-iiiites, 
Hiul in negotiating a ])eaee lieiwi'on man and v.Me. 
At length, a reconeiliation wa^ pat<'hed up, and M.i- 
tibla returned to lier hu^ballll 'J'h'' outb-bicaki i, 
her father, thought lu“ could no\ei c\acl o;uli' 
enough from otlicis ; and hiMoic iii>, dauehtm left 
England, he mad(' the pIclalc^ and haions again 
swear fealty to her. i!enr\, ^\llo, in ^pile o!' 
these preeantioiis, well kneu liie chances to which 
Matilda would he exjiosed, ardimtK loiiecd tm a 
grandson, whom he liopeil to >.ec glow \\[)\ hut I'm 
six Tears he was kept nncasx am! uidiuppv h\ die 
unfruitt'nlness of the mavriae*' In Maieh, Il.'k), 
Inwever, Matilda was (l< h\med, at Mans, oj' 
Iier (irst child, Ilemv, si\led I''ii/'l'mpi('s>, A\ho 
was afterwauis lleniy II of Ibiirland At tin* 
birth of this grandson the king again (“onvoki’d the 
barons of England and Noniian<i\, and mud(“ them 
recognise ns Ins Miccessmv iIk- children ol Ins 
daughter, after him, and nf'ln firr. d’lu' nobles 
consented in ap])e!uance, and, hemg accti: !om(‘d to 
the taking of oaths wlneh lhe\ ineanl to hu'ak, 
BWOTC fealty afresh, luM only to Matilda, hiii to hei 
infant son, and the r<‘sl of her progeny a> \et on- 
*I>orn. The ex-em])ress gave hiith to two more 
privices, Geotbev and William, in the conr-i' of the 
two following \c;in-; but e\en a growing famih 
failed to endear her liusbandto Rer: she (piai relied 
with him on idl possilile occasions; a,nd as lu'r 
father took her jmtt, whether right or wrong, slic 
kept his mind almost constantly occupied with 
their dissensions. Under these eireumstances, it 
was not initural that GeotVr<*y Plantagonet should 
prove a loving and dutiful son-in-law : be de¬ 
manded immediate possession of Normandv, wind 
he said Henry had jmimised liiin ; and when tlic 
king refused, he broke out into threats and insults. 
Matilda, it is saul, exerted her malignant and inge¬ 


nious spirit in widening the hieaeii lietwcen Iiei 
own hushaiid and fatlier. fair lai^t ycar^ of 

Henry’s leign, which wore s])cut wholly abroad, 
were troublial with them; domestic broil;. At 
lejigtli an incursion of tlie Webli demanded lus 
pu‘s{‘nec in England; and lie was ])repaiing loi 
that jonriM'V, when deatfi despalclieil him on a 
longer one. His health and spirits had been lor 
^nnie time visibly on the deehiK‘ On tiie liolh ol 
No\eniher, “to drive his grief away, he went 
ahioad to limit.” Having piiisued Ids sport during 
the (lav, in the woiuU of laoii'-la-Eorel, in Nor- 
inaiidv,* he KMiniied liome in the e\emng “ some¬ 
what amended,’' and, being iuniLiry, “would need. 
('Ill of a lam])uw, though Ins plgvsieian e\er eouii 
sillt'd him to the eontiart.” 'J'Ik' lamprey oi lam 
pievs he ale hnunJit lai an mdigeslion ; and the 
imlmeslion a 1('\ vi on ihe third (hg\, despaii mu <ij 
hi' r(eo\eiv. In' sen' foi Oil' Archhlsliop oflbaieii, 
who adminislen'il tiu' sacrament and e\lteme 
mielioii; and, on tlumuNenth day of his libies-, 
wlneli was Sunday, Deeemhcr 1 , a.o ll.'!.'), lie 
expiied at the midin^hl Iimir. Hew,is m ln' -iNty- 
seventh year,and had reigned tliii1\-ti\e \(ai' and 
four months, wanting four days llv iov will In- 
h'll 1 m Ills daughter Matilda and her lieiT' Im)- iwim, 
:dl 111 ' U 11 ifm le" on either sale the ^e.i ; a d he 
(h'siied when Ins biwtid ihbis wmi' tli - 

chill red, and tlie bvei les and wuge-oi his u-iaincrs 
paid, the leMdin* ol his efleels should h<‘ dlslii- 
lain ! anmiig the poor. H(' semns |o hiue died 
in amn 1 wi(!i his son-in-law, for (he name of 
(ieothey IManlaLciiet was not numtloned in In', 
will 'I'hey kept the r tyal bowel' in Noiniandv, 
and de]iovi|(Ml ihein in ihrehnieh of St. ^birv, at 
Ibaien, y\ hieh his mother bad founded , but the 
1 iikI\ was eoineyed to Ibigland, and inteiied m 
Keiidiiig Abbey, wlneh lleniy Itad built him eif 
The best encmnstances attending lim lo.,g reign 
Vvcie, the ]i!‘aee h(‘ inaintiiined in lynglaiid, and a 
pill Hal lespeet to tin' laws which Ins yigormis 
goyeinment imposed on his h:n]glil_\ and ferocious 
haroiis. Ifri'gard is had oiilv to success, and no 
atleiilioii p<iid to tile yyickcdiiess of the nuums, he 
Was e('itand\ a gieal ]i()lilician. Uoii'idering the 
time'-, e\haoidmary eaie had la'cn taken of hi; 
ednealion: his natmal abilities weic ('\eellent; 
and so meal was his progress in the philosophy 
and bteiiMm<‘ of the age, lliat his eontt'mianaries 
Imnoored liim y\ ith the name of Heati*clcre, or the 
fine scholar lleniy <.f 11 uni iiigdoii, who kneyy 
him well, calls him the murderer of manv men, 
the violatoi of his uath.s; and legtir^ls him as one 
of liios!' ju inees who cause rovall v to be considered 
as a crirne. Tlie same eonfeinporary writer has 
left us ins edmraeter iis difl'erentlv jiainted by bis 
friends and by bis enemies. Aia-oidinglo the first, 

• l.ioaa HOW !t lowii, IS at n Hhort liotiinrc' fioni lloiK'ii. 

atid Is mniioactiL'il lln<>ii;^li ilu- lomains ol a loM’st, ,^0 v» lu< li it ow S' 
ila ‘iiii ii.uiii*. To tins oin a or;,'’HMit ajitciil. tin* Noi mnii jn iin i-s 

saucily umoiIimI lor thi* .ilocrsioii (if tin* cliiisc, ,S(j aaily ax 
William I . duk(^ of Norniainl\, Iniill a liuiiliii^ liox tlMTc', wliicli 
afterwards Ix'CfiiTK* u casllc inijxHtaul fomi its siictiftlh. 'I'lic fotraS 
wiollie ficflne oi maiiy of ilio advniitinas laooided iu llic old ctiio- 
lack's and romuHceB.— Tour lu Nounaiuly.by daily Kiiicia, 
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hr wiis (HHiin'K'inlnMc I"! llu* llirci' (jiinli- 

(if ^^JS{luul, viildiir, and ncallli, accnnliiii; In 
llic l.illcr, he was in he condeniiu'd fni ihe ihree 
e-pei'ial mcC'' of (‘n\(‘((i\isuess, cruolU, and lii.^L 
if we male the i;ood and llie e\ d, and add ihe <]iia* 
[Uii’s nf eiall, Jieaetit'vy, and an niijdaeahie le- 
veu_i:e, wi' nhall eoine In a }irelt_\ jii^I t'sliiuale ni‘ 
hi?, uiiiral wnrlh. 

Some liitnnr dotads may he added, pardv I’rntn 
tile insight liuyv afl'ni'd into (diaraeti'r, and in pari 
I'oi the nn'/i e/e w illi whieii lh(‘\ ar('rei'nrdi'd 1 )\ ihe 
old wiilers. He was jnoiid of lits le.iiiiinn, and 
111 llie liahil n( fc^aiiii!;' lliat ho cnnsider<“d an un¬ 
learned kinu, as nnlhiug heller than a ernwned ass. 
ll(“ was vi'VN Innd ni men of lelleis, and nl’wild 
lioasis; and, (n ('ujny hutli, lie nfu'n li.':ed his resi¬ 
dence lielwcen llieni; or, in llie w nrds nf one nl' the 
ehriunelers, “ lie look eliuT pleasure In rcsid(‘ in 
his new ])alae(‘, wddrli himself lanll at Oxihrd, hnlh 
lor the deli^hllie had in learned men—himself heiiiL; 
\ei'v learned,—and lor the vieiinty of his new j>ark 
at \Voodsto(dc, which he had fiaue,ht with all kinds 
of stian”-e heasts, wliereiji he much delighted, as 
lions, leopards, lynxc^, camels, pnrcu})ines, and 
the like/’* His love of IcUeis, however, did not 
interfere with his revenge. In the last war in 
which he was ]u‘rsona]ly eiigagi'd on the. continent, 
l^uko de Harre, a knightly ]ioet, who had foiight 
against hint, was made prisoner, and hai l)ar(>U'' 1 y 
sentenced to lose his eyes, (diaries tlic Good, 
earl of Flanders, who was prosont, remonstrated 

• KewhUb.. quoted ID Spenl b Ciiioii 


aniiiH-l the nuiH.-liDieiil, iiririiiff, among otlier 
lliiiigs, tli.il 11 was nut llic i‘U!-tuin to inflict bodily 
|nini-luiM'ut oil nu ll of the laiik of knights, who 
liail doin' lialtlr ill llie service of tlieir iiiiiiiediato 
siilK’iiur lli'iiiy ii'|di('d, “ This is not tile hist 
liiiie that Luke de I'uiivu has hiirne arms against 
me ; Init lie has heen gitilly ul'still wolse thingB— 
fill he has saliii/ed me in his |M)ems, and made me 
a laiigliiiig-stiK'k III mini' eneuiics. Fiuin his 
e\iim|ile, let ullier verse-imikers learn tvhiit they 
ha\e tu e\|ie( t when they ulleiul ‘the king of Eng¬ 
land.” The eiiiel seiileiiee was wliiilly ur purlTy 
exeenli'd, and llie jiuel, in a |iaiuxysin of agony, 
huist from the savage hands of the exeeulioners, 
mid dashed out his hiaiiis against tlie wall.* 'J'lie 
iievt aiiecilule is of a |ileiisuiiler kind, hut it will 
not give an adMintageinis idea of the devotion of 
which Henry was iieriistomed to make frequent 
jiroressiuii Early in life, he ehoso liis diaplaiu 
by the ra|iidity with wliieh he got through a mass, 
saying, that no mafi eoidd he so lit a mass-priest 
fur siildiers as ii'ie who did his wank with such 
disjiateh. Wliilc serving under Ins biothcr Wil¬ 
liam ill Niirimnidy, Henry ehaneed to enter this 
]irie.st’s church, as it lay on his road, near Caen. 
“And when the royal youth,” says William of 
Newbury, “ said, follow luo, he, adhered as closely 
to him as Peter did to his heavenly Lord, uttering 
ii similar eommand ; for Peter, leaving his vessel, 
followed the King of kings—he, leaving his 
church, followed tlie prince, and being appointed 
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ciijipliun to liini and Ids tioojis, Iiccaiiu' a l»lti)(l 
IcKd(‘r of llu‘ dlind.” In sonic worldly vcs^iccta, 
utlca^l, tlic censure was too >ev(‘rc. 'I’lie speedy 
clniplain, ^\llo wdl re-appe:ir under the reien of 
Sleplieii, and wliose aelnevemeiits in areliileelun' 
will he noticed in the pro])er place, A\as Jvoycr, 
afleiwanls llie famous l)l^hop of Saiuni, and liea- 
surcr and favourite minisUn’ to llenrv, who niva- 
liahly made ,such elections fiom amoiiL!' the most 
al»!c and (juich-sii'Iiied ofnien.* Anothcj anecdote 
wliich js told of liim, display^ al once llenu’s 

* lauiin' llrnn’s I'uMpinil .iiid Icn^ liuni I 

lloi’Cl .llllHisl IJ1\<U1.C il_\ a> li.lM' Ih-( U Inlii lli'Ulc li.lljt ()) 

o( llie l\iia'‘l"n' 
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malipntv of dis])osition and Ids profound dissimu¬ 
lation. Wiicn Bloet, hisliop of Juncoln, om* of 
his juincipal jud;ires, liis steady friend for many 
vears, and who was supjiosod to h{‘ at the moment 
in th(“ u;reutes1 favom, was told that tlie Kmg liad 
i s]>ol\.i‘n of him ill terms of the warmest ]uais(', he 
(‘xelaimc.d, “ Then I am a lost man—lot I ne\(‘i 
kiRwv him ])raise any one whom he had not re- 
sol\e(l to Him.'’ The hisliop -jcuv luined very soon 
akei, for havnie. said that the monastery whieli h(“ 

, was Imildiii” at I^Misham should be as (me an 
; (‘difiee as the alilicy which Ilonrv had Imill at 
‘ Keadimr. 
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A.T). ll.dr). I Icnry 1 Icam Ici k was scarcelv (h'ad 
when event- )un\ed liow fniillc.ssweie all Ins pains 
and preeanlinns to mm'iuc tlic sne^e^slon to Ins 
ilaut’liter, and how iiin i h \ alneh'ss weic viiniiniuut \ 
oaths widcli weu' latlicr the olf'-piim^ of fcai than 
of inward coin icl ion and eood-will. IhRsiiiy o\cr 
the always (jucslii'ii.ddc ohheati'ni of oath^ ot this 
nature, there wine scwcial cajiilal olislaelc-^ to bar 
(he avenues of tlu' throne to Matdda The (iisi 
among thesi' was her sex. Snaa' l)ie tinn* of the 
ancient Britons l'mL;land liad never ol) 0 }ed a female 
sovereign, and th(“ Saxons for a long time had e\en 
a marked awiMon to tlie name and dignity of 
(jueen wlien applied only to tlie reigning king’s 
wile.In the same maniur the IS'ormans had 
never known a Icmah' u igii, the notion of which 
was most re])Ugiiant to tlie whole course of their 
habits and feelings To liold iheii fiefs “underthe 
distaff” (as it was called) was etinsidered humiliat¬ 
ing to a nuliility whose business w as war, and wdiose 
king, according to the feudal system, was little else 
tlian tlie first of innny warriors,--a eliief cx]>cctcd 
to he in the. saddle and at tlie head of his chivalry 
/ Sec aiilf, r]i. 150, 153. 


wIh'iu'MT (iccasiini (l('nKinilc(l. AVc :icc(inliiifily 
liiid lliat a loud and ficiirral cry was r’aiM'd liy llio 
Aiialo-Nonoaii and Norman liarniis, dial il wnidd 
be inosl disyiarclvd Ibr so iiuuiy noble iiiiylils to 
olicv ibe orders of a wmiiau. To certain stages oT 
soeietx, and oi all the earliest, tlie Salic law, or 
that )!oitioii of It ctelodim; females from (lie 
llooiie, to wliieb we have limited its name and 
meaning, is a iiatoral law. These tdl but msor- 
iiumnlable object ions woold not hold good against her 
son llenrv, hot that jiriiiee was an infant not yet 
four tears old, and regencies niKlo,r a long miuorily 
\M re as inenm]iatihle. with the s|nrit and condition 
of the (inies as a female reigai. Queens governing 
in their own rigdil and by themselves, and failh- 
fnllv guarded minorities, are both the. ]iroduet of 
an ago innrh mote civilized luid settled than the 
tuelflh eentniY, and the apiiniaidi to them was slow 
and gradual. Il was something, however, to have 
conlined the right of snceessiiin to the legitimately 
horn; for if the case had ocenried a litflc earlier in 
England,the grown-up and ex|icrn'nced natural sou 
of the king, standing in the position of llobert Earl 
of Gloucester, might possibly have been fleeted with- 
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out i-crn])lr, as had luip^iciu'd to Edmund Iron¬ 
side, Atlu’lstiuu', Hiid others of’ the Saxon line. 
'J'his\\iis a lireat slop jmule Lv the clergy (throup;h 
llieir I'ui’oicinu’ llie canons of (lie ('hurcli) towards 
llic (‘sLal)lislnn(Mit of that royal letfitunacy wliiidi 
has been t!i«‘ idol of inori' inoderii limes; but still 
il was only a sli'p, and tlie svslem to which it 
Iciidcd was nol coiiiplctrd and thoroughly esla- 
l)lislu‘d untd loiii; after 

No one was iu'lter aeipiainled with the s])irit of 
liie liiiK's and the ohslaeles raised against Maldda 
and I'lail Rohinlthan tlie ambitions Stephen, wlio 
had talvi'ii many measures bi'forehaiid, who was 
('iK'oiiraued by the iiiemdavity of the siiceession 
r\ei siiKH* llie (auiipiesl, and nho would no doubi 
yi\ (‘ the w idest inU'rpri't.ilion to whatever of elective 
eli.naetei wa> held 1) bidotig to tlie English ciown. 
Ills peijinv. Ills nuii'alitudi' for (he lieiielits le- 
ei'is ed Inin I Ienr\, hidoie^ to (pule allot liei \ iew of 
the Mdijeet, and were ]>rceisel\ sueli as might Ix'ex- 
jMH'ied (loni Ills eneiimslaiua's and tlie liiiH' in winch 
he lived, llemy had indeed beiai nnnsuall) hoiinti- 
lol [-» till-' nejihew. He married him to Mand, 
dauubliM and heir of Knstaee Count of EoulogiH*, 
V. hi) bion^lit him, in addition to the fmidal sove- 
lemnlv ol Boulogne, iminoiise estates in England, 
whicli had lu'cii confeireil ))V the {'ompft'ror on tlie 
lamilv ot the Count. By tins mairiag(“ Sli'phen 
also a(Sjune(l another close coiineMoii witli the 
inuil lamilv of England and a new hold upon tlii' 
s\mpathies of the Ihiglish, as liis wife Maud was 
ot the old Saxon slock, heiiiL'^ the only eJiild ol 
M,ir\ of Scotland, sislei to l)ii\ id the remiimt; 
king, as also to llu* good Qinaui Maud, the first 
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.1 iiiiiqup Silver (’oiii in the ('ulleclioii of 
Su' Henry KUis. 


wife of Henry, and inoUier of the EmpresB Matilda. 
Still further to aggrandize this favourite iu'|diew, 
Henry conferred ujion him the great estate for¬ 
feited by llohert Mallet iii Eiiglaud, and that for¬ 
feited by the Earl of Mortnigne in Korinaudy. He 
also brought over Slepheu’s younger brother 11 eiiry, 
who, being a ehurchnian, was created Abbot of 
(ilaatonbury and Ilisliop ot AVuiehestev. Stejihen 
had resided nuich lu ICimlaiid, and luid renilered 
hiiiiself exceedingly ]iupiilar both to the. Noriiiaiia 
and the, people of Saxon race. 'I'lie barons and 
knights admired iiim for his undoubted bravery and 
activity,—the jieople for his geiiriosity, the. beauty 
of Ilia jiersoii, and his all'ahle, faiiuliar iiiaiiners. 
The king might not know it, liiil he was tlie ])o- 
pidar favourite in the already im|iiirliiiil and last- 
rising eil\ of London liefore Henry’s death, Mlieii 
(hat ineiit happened, lie was nearer J'.iighiiid lhaii 
Matilda, whose rights lie had long deteimined to 
dispute. 'I’aknig advantage of his silnalion, he 
crossed the ('huiiiiid iiiiniediatelv, and (liotigh tlie, 
gates of Dover and eanlerhiiry uere shut against, 
liini, he was leeeived in Eoiidon with eiitliubiastie 
jov, the )iopnlaee saluting him as king withoul 
waiting for the foriiialities of the election and coii- 
seeratioii. The lirsi step to the English throne in 
those (lavs, as v\e have seen in the eases of Rulils 
and llenrv, xvas to get ])oss('ssion ot the royal 
treasurv at Winchester. Steiihen's own brother 
was liishop ol Wiiieheslei, and by his assistance 
he got the keys into his hands, hut whether hefoie 
or iiiiinediate.ly afli'r the elertioii is not (luite clear. 
'I'he Ireasiiie consisted of 100,000/. in money, be¬ 
sides plate and jewels of great value. Ills e]iis- 
eopal brotlicr was otherwise of the greiitcsl use, 
lienig iiiaiidv inslrumcntal in wiiiiiing over Roger, 
Hisliop ofSaium, then chief jiistieiaiy and regent 
of (he kingdom, and William Corliod, .\rehinsliop 
of (.ainleiliiirv, witlioul whose consent the corona¬ 
tion would Imre lieeii iiiforiiial. Rishop Roger, he 
who had lueii the speedy mass-pitest of King 
lleiirv, was ciisiK gamed thiongh his constant 
eriiMiig after iiioiiev; hut tlie iiriniate was not 
iissailalile on that side, being a very coiiseieutious 
tliougli weak man: i( was therefore thought ne¬ 
cessary to piaelisc a deeeptioii upon him, and 
Hugh liigoii, steward of the late houseliold, made 
oath before him and other loids ol the land, that 
the king on liis dealh-hed had adojited and chosen 
his iie|diew Steplu'ii to he ids heir and successor, 
hrciivsi' his daughter tlie empress had grievously 
olleiided liim by lier recent eoiiduet. This was a 
most disgraceful sieasurc; and those men were 
moie honest, and in every sense occupied better 
ground, who niaintaiiied that the great kingdom of 
England was not a descendible property, or a tiling 
to he. willed away by a dying king, without the con¬ 
sent and against the customs of the iieople. After 
hearing Bigod’s oath, the Archbishop seems to 
have floated quietly w'itli the eurrent without ofl'er- 
ing cither resistance or rernonsi ranee. But there 
were other oaths to be considered, for the whole 
body of the clergy and nobility had repeatedly 
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Kworn i'ealty to Matilda. We liavc already sliuwn 
how tlie oallis were considered hy the mass; and 
now the all-])rcvalent 13isli()|) of Sariim openly de- 
(dared that those vows ot allei^iancc were mill and 
void, l)('caus(‘, without the consent of the lords of the 
land, the empress was niairied out of tlio realm; 
whereas they took iheir oath to recei\e hei as their 
(jueeii upon the ('\press condition that she should 
never he s(p manied withnut their eoncunence *' 
Soiiu' seiupk's mav ha\e lemamcd, 1ml no ojipoM- 
tion uas olleied (o Ins (di'ctioiu and on the Hhih 
of December, bein^ St. Siejilicifs day, Stephen 
was liallowed and crowned ai Weslminsler hy the 
pi imale, William Corhoil. Immedialel) aftei liis 
coronation Ik' went to Kcadmiz; to attend the liiinal 
of till' hody ol his made, and from Keadm^ Abl)e\ 
h(‘ [iioeecded to Oxiord, wlare he summoned a 
yj'eat eouneil ol tin* prelates, ahhots, aiul ia\-haroii'- 
of tlu' kmmlom,that he ml^ilt receiv(‘tluai oaths ol 
alleynaiice and consult with lliem on the allaiis ot 
the stale. hen the assenddv met he allowed lie; 
elerLty to annex a (“ondition, whudi, as they weie 
sure to assume the r]i;hl of ml(M pretat ion, lendeied 
tlieir oaths less Ixiiding eyen than usual. 'J'hev 
swore to ohey Inm as tluui kim; so long as he 
should ])ros(‘r\e iheir ( hiireh lihei lies. and the 
vigour ol discijdiiK', and no lonui'r d'his hi)i;e eon- 
eC'sion, liowi'ver, liad the (dieel ol eoiu iliatine, the 
l)is]io])S and ahhois, and the eoiifumatam ol lla* 
Po])e soon followed. The klter ol’ Imioeent II., 
wdmdi ratified Slejdien’s title, was hnel and ck'ui : 
“We ha\(' leaiiii,” said the poniiir, “llial thou 
hast been elected h\ I he common \uice and uiiam- 
mous consent us widi ol’ ihe lords a^ the people, 
and that thou hast heeii hallowed hyilie ])rclates of 
the kingdom. Considering that the sudrag(‘s of so 
great a mimher ot men eamiot have met m thy 
person williout a special eo-operation of the divine 
grace, and that thou, hesules, art a near udalmn of 
the deceased king, we are well jileased with all 
that hath lieen done in thy tavoiir, and adopt thee 
wdth ])atcrnal affertioii a son of the l>les.sO(l apostle 
P(iter and of the lioK Roman eliundi “I 

Ste])hcn wealnmcd Ins light instead of slrem;lhcn- 
ing it, hy iiitroduemg a \Hriely of titles into Ins 
(diarter, which, in imnation of Ins piedeeessor 
Henry, he issued at this time ; hut partieidar stre. s 
seems to have been laid on Ins eleelion as king, 
“withthe consent of tlu' (derg\ and ^leople,” and on 
the confirmation urantefl Inm hy the INipe. In 
tins same cIuuUt he promi>(Ml, as ins unide had 
done before Inm, to rediess all gi levama's, and 
grant to the ])eo])le all the gyod laws and good 
eustoins of Jvlward the Confessor. Whatever 
were liia natural inehnations, (and we aie inclined 
to believe they were not had or ungenerous,) the 
circumstances in which lie was placed, and the 
villanoiia instrumculs wdth which he had to work, 
from the heginning to tlu^ end of his troubled 

• Mutt I’.ir—Gest;i 

+ Serial Her. Frtinc. Tim ]c“fter of tin* iins bi'cn pr('Rci\»‘(l 
by Rich.ird of Hexham. It may be posMlib*, ihougli it apJ^eu^^ 
vearcely inobable, tlmt the Pope knew nutliiiig ol the oaths pre- 
vioiiRly faken to Matilda and lier children. 
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reign, put it wholly out of his ])Owcr to kec]) the 
promises he had made, and tlie condition of tlie 
Knglish ])eople heeame iiifmitcly wairse under him 
tlian it liad been under Henry or (“ven under Rufus. 
A coneessiou winch he madi'to the lay hamns eon- 
trihuted largely to iIh* fiigiiltul anarchy wliieli 
ensued. To secur'^ thmr all’eelion^ andti) strengthen 
himself, as he ihoughi, auuiiist tlie empress, he 
gnniled them all pelinis^iiai to loitil\ their ea>tles 
and build lU'w ones; and thcM', almost without am 
exception, became dens ol timue- and euO-lhtOcits 
At tiie same limi' he made iaiye promisi s to I he 
\enal and rapacious nobles, to engage lliem llic 
more lii supjiorl ol his tiih' to lla- eiowu, and gave 
(liem stioiig assuraiua s that lh( \ s’hould eiijo\ moie 
fini ih'ijfs and olluH’s iiiider him than l!ie\ had 
po>sesn‘d 111 die Kaeii.' ol his Nojinan pieihaasMus. 
The keepine ol iIicm' eiauojcmenls willi tlx- haioiis 
would ol lindl lender nugaton' Ins promoes to tlio 
Ihti^lisli ]ieop!r, wliose gnailest haidsliips an'sc (ctl 
ol liie alicad\ e\luisl\e piivihges oi tlie iiohic-; 
and tlie non-perlo]mance ot lin'in was sine to hi int; 
(low u oil Stephen s head 1 hi' N'cnyr.ini c ot a w ai like 
hoiU oi men, who weie alinosi rv('T\l'inig in llii‘ 
nation, and t.u too nnicli, w lum united, loi tun i')_\;d 
aiithoiil^, taiwe\er legilinialeU hnnided. Ai Imt, 
and ]>rohaii!\ on -iceonnl ol die hnge-uiii ol iiione\ 
he had in htmd to meet demands, tdl won! on in 
meal ]ieae(' :uid liarnioin ; tmd tiu' cimit die new 
king held in London duiing tin lesintd oi iaa.-'ni, 
m die lirsl \car ol Ins rmLiii, was in ptv s|deod;d, 
and hiiter titlondcd lui'ven uspeel, th.m ain ihal 
Inid vet been seen ni Ihighmd. The (nnuil:t\ of 
gold tind siber :uid lu'ceious uems, and itie eo-tlv 
dI esse.-, dnphn ed at the to\al hanejuets, aie de-ei died 
tbs being mosi inijiosnigA 

Nor weie the jmdates tnid barons in N'oimandy 
inoie averse to the sucee^sloll of Stephen than their 
hn ihn'ii m iMighuid. Th(‘ okl n asoiis lor desiimg 
a (‘((iitinuaiiec of llieir union wilh our ishiiid weie 
slid m lorci' with iu:in\ of them ; tmd llure was tin 
heiedilar\ tumnosiU lietween the nobles juid peojde 
of Noimandy and those ol Anjou, so (hat wlien 
(hMitfiey lMantii'.:eMel, Lari of Aiiiou, mii]('!i(‘d into 
(he duchy to assert the rights oi Ins w il’e Malildti, 
lu' and Ins Aiigevms met w'ltii a deteiiimnd op- 
■jiosilion, and he wtic, soon ai'lcr, ghnl to eonehide :i 
peaiu' Oi tiue(‘ lor two years w'lth Stephen on eon- 
dll ion ol reeeiviug during that time an iuimial ^len- 
sion of .oOOO mtiiks. When Ste]dien apju'iired on 
the contnieiit liemetwuth nothing to ludtetile that 
he was consideriMl as an unlaw lul usurper: the 
Normans swme tillcgiance, and the Preneh king 
(Louis VIL), with whom he had an interview, 
formed an alliance by contraetmg liis young sister 
Constance witIuEustaec, StcjihenT }ouug son, and, 
as su/.enim, granted the investituu^ of Normandy 
to Kustaee, who was (hen a mere child. 

During the first year of Stejilun’s reign England 
was disturbed only hv the revolt of tin? Earl ol .Ex¬ 
eter, who was discontented w ilh liis share in the now 
king's liberalities ; and by a Scottish inclusion made 

• Henry Iliuitm.;. 
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hilo tho iiorlhern counties in su|)])ort of Matilda by 
her inicl(‘ Kiiii' David,* wlio, liowcvcr, was bouifht 
oil’, {or I lie ])r(^(‘n1, liy tlie ;^riml of tlie lordship of 
Ilmilineiloii and llir casth' of (’arlisle, wilIi a. lew 
Ollier concessions. Kolxot l-aiil of GloucestcT, tlu' 
late kiuu:V natural ^> 1 ^ luid so viduuneiitlv dis- 
])uU‘d tlie (|uesl:();i of piecedeiicc -with Sleplx'ii, 
liiCrLied his own pietoiisious to the crown in those 
ol Ins lialf-sisler Matilda, \\liie(' causi* he lesolvt'd 
to ])ioin()(e ni Ihedand coniomlly with Ins own 
iininediate advanta<j(-. JIo was a soldier of ti’ood 
lejaite, thou'di 1*\ no means s<t Inilhaiil a one as 
Me|*li(‘n ; lie w as aho a man of polilicai ahtlitv an<i 
of e Misuinmale (i,itl i*i(‘tondnc^ to he reeoneihal 
to hi^ fiile, he eano’ o\ei trom tin' contiiieiit (a.d. 

1 1‘m) and look ihe oaliis of fealh and homage to 
Sn )di( n, l)_\ tlie pet foi inaiice ot w lin h ci'ninonv lie 
ohi (ihoil in-taii! possession of his \asl estate-^ in 
I' oulaiid, toi'olhei with ni'Oi' jiowev aial opp<utunilv 
ol pioniolniL’, lh(' e.o.i-e he liad enihi.urd than a 
ii'oie sliaielil!o|-waid line ol cotidiicl oi‘ a con- 
sCiC'iilnm-- cmIc would c\c) lia\e allordcd inin It 
lid tiial. 111 iinitalioii oj’ i1k' ch'rex, In- made his 
alh'i: laiice coiiit it lonal, stalmi', when lie took his 
oal'i-, that lli(‘\ Wcjc to he hiiidiiiL: oi,l\ as l()ll^ .\^ 

1 hr kiln; kept Ills eiimejeineiits w it h linn ; hut tins, 
il mir, will liaidl\ r\ense Ins eondiiet. i*i the (:ist 
me in- made ol tie' ad\.nitaec'' tlie oat''- proiined 
Inm, and heloie Slrplie., liad time l«» li.ak an\ 
pai I ol his eon tract, was lo n.li leur with t lie iiohlcs 
III ia\om ol hm lia'i 'clci, and I;i\ the eioniid- 
woik ol plot- aeainsi (lie kine '/.■ /io/o 'The 
happ'. eahn in w Inch ifnulan ! 1;(\ did not kot kiiiu 
: Itei tin' l-k'ilof (iloiice^tei V aiiival Sr\c:al ol 
ike haioie, alleenie, llirir sriNme; had not nn'l with 
iimci n'w ai il, hr nan to ; e ze. hv lot < r ol’ ;n ins, dil- 
Irtenl paits of tin' io\sl drnn -nr, whn'h the\ said 
S'irphrn had priiiined them in lie;, lalher ai Ins 
roi.iiiali'iit Ol ;il till' eoiiie'd hold at 0\ioid. llii'Ji 
Ihuod, who had swiuii that Kine Ilriii\ had ap- 
]iunilrd Slrphen Ins sucersjov, and who piohahh 
pul a hieh prici' on ins ]K'ijmv, \wis loieiiiost 
aiiionii the di-.illeeted, and seized Norwieh Ca-tle. 
Other io\al castles were hesiee,ed and taken, 
ol weie Iroaelieimisly surrendered. 'idiev were 
iiearlv all soon retaken f-v the kmy, Imt the 
ofievolr was rife amomr the iiohhs, and the 
,'edition, suppressed on one spnt, Imist loj'th on 
others. Stephen was lenient and iiu'ieiful hevoud 
all jnccedeul to the vai (pushed ; and if, on one 
occasion, 111 a moiiK'nf of pas-ioii he oidcicd a 
kaion who hud mstiLoilcil scvcial r('\ol(s to lie 
liantted, witli il number of ins associatm, iis h'lmis 
(which thev wi'vc), the i-enlence wiis only in juiit 
executed, and he repeiite<l of Ids imrpo-e. It is 
some relief to hnmainly to find, amidst idl the horrors 
perpetrated by others during Ids rei”n, no torluniig 
and mutilalin^^ of prisoners performed l>v loviil 
einnmaiid; no leanno- out of e\('s, lai lojipino-otf* 
of liands and Tei'l, and none of tliosc idrocitics in 

• Tin- ku)” \s vs ftiu.vily ukii-K' to S1 <')>Ucu’k wifi-, Iml lit' 

I'lobftbl) lumeiiibcicil ilu- o.uIin lie luil tuKui lo llio iiioilior of 
Henry. 


which the vindictive spiiit of Ids Norman prede¬ 
cessors had iii(3ulu;ed. 

11ie earl of Gloucester having settled with Ids 
friends the jdan of <i nnisi extensive insurrection, 
and jjiduccd the Scottish kim; to promise another 
invasion of Enulaiid, withdiew l>eyond sea, and 
sent a letter of (h'fianci' to Stephen, in which he 
foniially ieiionnc(d Ins lioniaec. Ollier e:u'at 
haroiis—all plcadine; that Stephen liad not given 
them cnonijh, nor extended their jirndcgcs as lie 
had jiromised — t<'ll from his side, and withdrew to 
their castles, whieli, bv bis permission, lliev had 
already stronglv fortified. lie was ahandoned, 
like Shidcspcaic’s Maciicth, but his soul was as 
liigh as that nsnrpi'vV. ‘‘ Tlu'traitois !’’ he cried, 

thev themselves niiide me a king, and now llu'v 
fall from me ; hut, hy (Jod's hiitlpthev sliall never 
etdl mi' a deposed king!”^ At this cii''!'" of his 
ioilniics lie displavcd {‘xtraordinarx aclivilv and 
valour; Imt having no other ])oli(ic means of any 
eflicacv w ith such men, who were all gra'-piiig tor 
estates, honours, and cmplovinenis, he lienehed on 
the domains o( lln'i'rown, and heside'"'had again 
rcconise io Ills old svsiem of promising: more 
than lie could jiossihlv pi'ii'oiiii to the iioiiles wlio 
icmaijicd I’aitlilul, or who came ovci to him wilh- 
viil ]nit1nig him to tin' tiouhlc of besieging tliem m 
then castles The hmlorv of tleise pcltv sleeves, 
whcicin Stciihi'ii was almost iiivariahlv sncccsstnl, 
IS siiioulailv uiiintcrcstiim; lait the campaign 
Jigamst the Scots has some ri'inarkahli' fi'atiires. 
Wlnle he was engau'ed with tlie r('volk‘d liarons ni 
the south, King D.ivit', tine to Ins ])romise, but 
hadiv snppniled h_v the earl of (ilonce-ler tuid 
Matilda, who del not anive in Ihigland to put 
tlK'inselves at the head of their ])ari\ till a vi'ar 
later, gatln'red his loiee*- together imni even ]iaif of 
his dominions--fiom the Lowlands, the lliuhlaiids, 
and tin' Nh-s—horn the great promontorv ol (kilki- 
wav, tin' Cheviot Hills, and iioiii that niusing- 
])laee oi haidv, lawhs- uk'h, the horder-huid he- 
Iweaii tlie two kingdoim. and ero'-^lng the Tweed 
(March, 1 Ids), ad\anced boldly into Noilhumhei- 
laiid, riding with Ih iiici'Hem v, his son and hen,at 
the head of as numer> us,as mixed, and, in the mam, 
as wild a host as (vei tiodi' this giound. These 
“■Scottish ant',” as an old w 1 Her calls them,t overran 
the w hole of the eouiili v that he' helweeii tlie Twei'd 
and the'i'ees. “ As loi the king of Scots hinMdf,” 
savs the anonvnioiis antlioi ot' 6'ckn Slrptnui/y 
“he was a ]>imee of a mild and merciful dispo¬ 
sition; hut the Scots wcic a harharous and impuie 
nation, and their king, h'ading lamlcs of them trom 
the remotest janls of that land, was nnahlc to re¬ 
strain their wiekediK ss.” Another coiitempoi-ury, 
Orderic Vital, whose ]M)werful descriptions we 
have so often ipiotcd, says, they exorcised tlieir 
barbarity in lire mamiev of wild ])east^, sparing 
neither age nor sox, nor so much as the child in tin* 
woirrl). We fear there is mucli tnitli in this friglit- 
ful picture; but the national pr'cjudiees and ani¬ 
mosity between the Scots and the Englisli were old 
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ami coiifirniod feelings; ami tlic cliroiiicler.s \vt 
refer to were Eiiglislinicii, not, likely to give the 
most favourable account, while it seems certain 
that the Normans of the time pur|iosely e.vagge- 
ratcil the barharous excesses, committed chiefly by 
the Gallowegians, the Highlanders, and the men 
of the Isles, in order to make the English fight 
more desperately on their side ; for had they relied 
solely on their ehivabv and the iiien-at-aiiiis and 
mereeiiaries in the seiviee of their northern barons, 
their case would have been hopeless. At the same 
time, they eoneiliated the English ]ieople of the 
north hv a strong a|ipeal to the local superstitions 
—they invoked the names of the saints of Saxon 
rare whom tliev had been wont to treat with little 
ri'spiet; and the jiopiilai banners of St Ciithbert 
of Diirhani (or, aeeordiiig to some, of SI Peter 
of Volk), St.John of lieveilei, and Si.IVilfnil 
of Ripoii, which bad long lam diisl-eovereil m 
the ehnielies, weie reprodiieed in the arinv, as the 
)iledges and means of vietoi\. So rapiil was the 
advanee of King l)a\id, that Stephen had not lime 
to reach the scene ol hoslililie~; and the defeiiee of 
the north was, in a great ineioiire, left to Toiislain, 
or Tluirstan, arehbisho|i of York, an iiilirm, de¬ 
crepit old man, but whose warlike energies, ad¬ 
dress, and eiinning were not alVeeted bv age and 
disease. It was he who niainh organized the 
armv of defence w hich was got together in a liiirrv. 
Lie eloquently exhorted the men to light to the last, 
for God and their eonntry, telling them victory was 
certain, and Paradise the meed of all who should 
fall in battle against the Scots: he made them 
swear never to desert each other; he giue: them 
his blessing and the remission of tlieir sins; h 
sent forth all his clergy, bishops, and ehiqilalns, 
and the curates, xvho led their parishioners “ the 
bravest men of Yoiksliireand though sickness 



prevented him from putting on his own coat of 
mail, he sent Raoul, or Rannlf, the bisho]i of Dur¬ 
ham, to represent him on the field ol battle. Each 
lay baron of the north headed his own vassals; 
but a more extensive eommand of duisions was 
entrusted by the archbishop to William Pipcrel, or 
I’everel, and Walter Espee ol Noltiiigliamshire, 
and Gilbert de Laev and Ins brother Waltei, of 
Yorkshire. As the Scots were already upon the 
Tees, the Anglo-Noinian army drew up between 
that liver and the Iluniher, choosing their own 
battle-field at Elfer-liin, now Northallerloii, ahoiil 
equidistant from York and Diirhaiii. This wa- 
the spot wdiere the soldieis of the ('oiapU'ioi, 
inarehmg to a\enge the eatiisirophe of Durham, 
were saiiit-struek or jiaiiie-seized; but ii iw Si. 
Ciithbert was on the Norman side. Here lhe\ 
ereeti'd a leinaikable staiidaid, trom wliirli the 
battle has taken its name A ear upon loin wheel , 
whieli will leiiimd the reader of Italian hisloiy of 
the (■(irriii I III ol' the jieoph' of Eonibaidv,'* was 
drawn to the centre ol'the positiini; the nnisl ol a 
vessel was strongly fastened in the ear; at the Uip 
of the mast a huge erueifix was displaved, liainig 
111 its centre a siKei box eontaining the eoiiseeialed 
wafer or sacrament; and, lower down, the nnisl 
was decorated with the banners of the Ihue Eng¬ 
lish saints. Around this saeied standaid man) ol 
the E.nglisli yeonianrv and peasants trom the |ilains, 

• TtiP ciirrtii'Oii), OI "real stiintianl-ftn, ts s.ud to Iotu iii- 
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wnlds, unci woocUandy of Yorkshire, Nottinj^diain, 
and Lmc:oUiihire, gathered of their'cnvn accord. 
TIlc^e men Nverc all aimed Avillc large hows and 
allows two cubits long: tlicy had the fume of 
being cxccdlcnt urcdiers, and the Normans gladly 
assigned tlicm posts in tlu' foremost and most ex- 
po-ed ranks of the army. 

The Scots, w'liose standard was a simple lance, 
with a spiig of the “ hlooniing heather” wreathed 
i.'uiid It, cjussed the Tees in several divisions. 
Ihincc Henry commanded llie fust corps, whicli 
( •insisted of men IVom tlie Low lands of Scotland, 
armed witli cuirasses and lung pikes; of archers 
from Teviotdalc and Liddesdale, and all liie val- 
h y^'of the nveis that empty their waters into the 
'I'wet'd or the Solway Fritli ; of troopers from tlie 
mo: in tains of Cumberland and Westmoreland, 
iiiounlcd on small but strong and active horses; 
and of tlu* lieieo men of (lallowat, w bo wore no 
d(‘feiisi\('armour, and eained long thin pikes as 
ibeii cluefifiiot sole weapon of war. A body-guard 
of knigbls and men-at-arms nnder the coiniiuiiid of 
laistaee I'lLz-Jolin, a nolilcman of Noimao de- 
•eenl, loile round tlie pniiee. Tlie lltgldaiid elaiiN 
and men ol tlie Isles came next, earning a small 
lonnd shield, made of light wooil caneied with 
leather, as tlieil only detensive annowr, and the 
e!a\mori: oi bioad-sw'ord as their oidv weapon: 
some of the island tiibes, howe\cr, wielded the, old 
Danish baltle-ax(* instead of the elaMiioie Aflrr 
these marched the king, with a Mrong body of 
knights, who were all either ol Lnglish oi Xonnaii 
exlraelion ; and u mixed corps of men Irom ihe 
Moray Frith mid various other jiait^of tlu- land, 
hiought up the rear. AVilh the e\(“e|)lioii of the 
knights and men-at-arms who weie clad ni nmi- 
plete mad, and aimed uniformly, the host of tlie 
Scottish king presented a disordeied vaiiety of 
A\eajM)ns and dresses. 'J'he half-naked elans weie, 
however, as forward to fight as the wairiois clad in 
steel; and a hoi dispute arose for the honour ol 
beginning the action between the names of Callo¬ 
way and the well-apjiointed meu-at-aims. “ U’hv 
should we trust so much to these foreigneus V” said 
Mai isc, earl ofStrathern. “I wear no arnioiu, luit 
thcie is not one among them that will advance so 
far as 1 will do tins day.” The king was obliged 
to decide the disputi* in favour of the men of Callo- 
wav, who uecordinglv had the* jiost of honour, and 
led the van, when they came in jiri seiiee of the 
enemy. 'Ilic ra])id advance of the SeoUish forces 
was covered and concealed by a dense tog, and 
they would havt* taken the Anglo-Norman aimy by 
surprise, had it not been fur Robert de J3niee and 
Bernaid de Baliol, two barons of Norman descent, 
who lu'ld lands both in Scotland and England, and 
who were anxious for the conclusion oi an imme- 
liale jieaeo. Having in vain argued w’ith David, 
and liearing themselves called Iraitovs by WilhaiUj 
the king’s lA'phew', tliey renotniced tin* Seottisli 
jiart of their allegiance, bade dctiance to tlu*. king, 
and putting spurs to their horses, galloped oif to 
the cani|) at Northallerton, which the) icached in 
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good time to tell that the Scots were eoinmg. Al 
the sight and bound of their lu'adlong and imnul- 
luous approach, the bishop of Duilium read the. 
jiraycr of uhsolutlon fioin the standaid-car, the 
Normans and llie English kneeling on the ground 
llie while, and rising to tlieir leeL and shouLing 
‘‘ Amen,” when it was liiiished. 'J'he lepH'seiita- 
tive ot the encrgelie old Thuvsluni then delivered a 
sjx'ccli for llie fuilher eneomagenieiil the army: 
it WHS long, and seitiis to have lieen inteinipled by 
the onslaught of llie Scots; hul the upeniug of jl 
ought to he picsened' “ llhislrious ehu'is ol Ivug- 
laud,” said the bishop, “ by blood and laee Nor¬ 
mans, hi'foie whom liold I’rai.'Ve tunihh--, — io 
whom tieu'(‘ I'highuid lia--suhmiUed,--undei wiium 
Aimlia lius l)(‘eii resluied to hei sLUioii,— and whose 
names arc famous at Antioch and .h'lnsalem,— 
hen* are llii* Scots, who ha\e done homage to \oii, 
imderlakiiig to diive \ou ftoin )oni e-'ates 

The Seolv came on w itli tlie siiiiph* war-ci'y of 
“ Aliiaii * Alban I"t winch wa*- shouted al once by 
all the Ci'llie tiihe> fioiu the Hmhlai.d'-. The 
dei-jKi.ile ehaige ol tlu* nieo ol Callowav dio\e in 
the Engll^h tnlaiili\, and hioke, loi a moment, tlie 
Xoiinao eentie. Tlu'y huist the eneiii) V iauks,” 
sa\s old Dioiiijitoii, as il iIkx had been hut 
spiders’ wel s ” Almost iininediateK alter, both 
(iaiik' of (In* Aiiuio-Xoiinaiis were -I'sailed by the. 
itmunlaine**!'.- and tlu- men ol dkwiotdale and Ijid- 
(lesdaie; hut these charges wen* not siippoited m 
iiiiie, and the Nonnaii lioisj- loimed in an impf'iie- 
ti al lie mass I omid the slandaid-c.ir, and lepiil-ed 
the Scots ma fieiee ehaiee the\ made to peiictiate 
llieie. During this liuiiK'ss ell’oit ol tlie enemy, 
tin* Ihighsh liowmen ndhed, .iiid look np good 
positions on lh(“ two \\mgs oi the Anglo-Xorniau 
aim\ ; and A\heii the Scots niit*wed their attack 
on tiu* eeiilre, llu‘)' hiua>sed llum with a dotihlc- 
tlank thglil ef aiiows, whih* the Xminan knights 
and men-al-aiIlls ii'cened them in lionl on the 
])o)nts of their couched lances I In* long ihui 
]))kes of tin* men ol' (lallow ,i\ w ei e shi\i. led agtunst 
llie aimmir of the Normane-, oi broken liy their 
hea\y swoids and hatlle-axc'. d he Highland 
(dans, still shouting “Alhanl Alhaii!” wielded 
tiieir ela\niui('s, and lighting hand to hand, tried 
to enl liieir wav tluoituh the mass of iion-e^-sed 
ehivahv II was the lirsl tun • these. No]lumiij of 
I'niglaiid had come iii eoiitael with the elaymure of 
(he Noilh, and ihes had ueod uaison to bless the 
p.ioleetion of then well-hound shields, tliei) hau- 
heiks of mad, and their euisse-' ol sUrl ]date. 
For full two hours did the Scots m.untaiii the figiU 
111 flout of the Xoimaii liost ; and al (uu* iimmeid 
the galhuit Prmee Heiir) had nearly jten(*trated to 
the elevated standaid ; but, al last, with broken 
spears and swords, they ceased to tillaek—paused, 
i('trcated, and then lied in eonfu-'ion. Tin* king, 
linwever, retained near his person, and m good 
•order, his guards and some other Iroop'*^, winch 
covered the ictrcat, and gave several Idootly cheeks 
to the Anglo-Normans w-ho pursued. Ihvcc da)' 
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after, he rallied within the walls of Curhsle, and 
emiiloyed himself in collecting his scattcicd troops, 
anil organizinit a new nnnv. lie is said to have 
lost 12,000 men at Norllialk'rU)ii. The Normans 
were not left in a siluatiou in which they could 
pursue their advantages to anv extent; and the 
Scots soon re-assumed the olfcnsive, hy laying siege 
to Wark Castle, which thev icduced hv famine 
The famous battle of the Stimihnd, whicli was 
fought on the 22nd of August, A.n ll.'IK, was, 
however, the great eient of tins Scottish war, 
which was concluded in the following year hy ii 
treaty of peace, luought about by the iiilciccssions 
and jirayers ot Albcrie, bisliop of (),-tia, tlic pope’s 
legate in England, and Ste|dien’s wife, Maud, 
who had an niti'ivicw with hci uiirle Kmg IhiMil 
at Dm ham. 'J'luuigli he left llie Scots ni jios- 
eessioii of CiimluTland and Wcslniorclaud, ami 
invested Prince Henry w ith the eaildom of Nor- 
tliumherliiuil, the is-ne of the war dispniled the 
maleoutciits all over Eiiitland, anil miglit have 
given some staliibty to Sleidieii’s ihiime, had he 
not, in an evil moment, rou-ed the powerlul liosti- 
lity of the cimreli. 

Roger, bishop of Saruin, ihongli no longer trea¬ 
surer and jnstieiiiry, as m the liamrr and at the 
hegmning of the pieseiit leigii, stdl posiessed giiait 
inihieiice in the natinn, both aniom; eiemv and laity, 
—an influenee not wholly arisim; out of Ins gieat 
wealth and polilicid abilities, but in pail owing to 
the noble use he made of Ins tiioiiev, to his taste 
and mumfeenee, and the supeiior ieaining ol Ins 
family and adherints. Among oiliei wniKs ol the 
same kind he rehmll the e.itheilial at Sainin, 
which had been ni|nied hv hie, and the snunis to 
wliieli its ehwated position evpo-ed it, and lie 
beautified it so giealK that it vielded to mine iii 
England at that timi*; and some lespeel is still due 
to the memory of a man wlm giiMlly raised the 
architectural taste ol tins eomitry, and whose 
genius nlfected the age iiiwliirli he lived “He 
erected splendid man-ions on all his estates,” sa\s 
William of Malmslmiv, “with mirivalled magni¬ 
ficence, in merely iimiiitaiinng winch his siieeessois 
will toil ill vain. Ilis eathedral he dimiilied to 
the utmost with matchless adornments, and Imild- 
inga in which no expense was spared. It was 
wonderful to htdiold iii this man what almnduiit 
authority attended, and flowed, as it were, to Ins 
hand. He was seiisihle of his |>()wer, and some¬ 
what more hai'shiv than liesecmcd sueli a eharaeter 
abused the favour of Heaven.” He was indeed 
little seiiqiulims about the iis.umer in wdiich he 
obtained his resources; and we learn from the 
aame contemporary that, while he wais in power, 
liis hand was as grasping in one direction as it was 
open and lilieral in another. “ Was there anytliiiig 
adjacent to Ida |iossessioiis which he desired, ho 
would obtain it cither hy treaty or purchase; and if 
that failed, by force.” But other powerful barons, 
both ecclesiastical and lay, equalled his rapacity 
without having any of his taste and elevation of 
spirit; for he was in all things a most inagiii- 


ficent person, and one who extended his patromige- 
to men of learning as well as to iiichltccls and 
other artists. He olitaincd the secs ot Ijinculn and 
Ely for his two nephews, Alexander and Nigel, 
who were men of noted learning and iniKistiy, and 
were said at the time to merit their promotion liy 
virtue of the edueatioii wliieli he liad given them. 
Alexander, the bishop of Jjiiieohi, who, though 
culled his neidiew, is sigiidieimtly said to have 
lieen sumetliiiig nearer and dearer, had the same 
taste tor raising splendid Iniildiiigs; he iieaily 
reliuilt the eatliediid of Lineolii, uud luiilt (lie 
castle of Newark: hut Nigel, on the (■oiitraiw, is 
said to ha\e wusled his wealth on b.awks and 
liouiids Bisliii]) Roger, next to his own hrothei, 
the hidiop of Wiiieliesler, had eoiilrilmled imue 
lliaii aiiv rlmrehmiui to his elevation, and Sleiiheu's 
eouseipient liliendily for a long time knew no s'lnl. 
It blioidd apjiear, however, lliul Ins gilts weie not 
the fiee-ofleimgs of gratitude, and that he tieated 
tile liisho]i as one does a sponge which is peimiiled 
to fill hefore it Js S(|ii('ezed. He isreiiorled to have 
said mole than once to liis familiar eomiiamous,— 

“ Bv (bid’s hirth, I would give liim half England ii 
he asked I'oi it ■ till the tune lie ripe, he shall tire of 
asking lu'loie I liie of giving.” Roger was one 
of the easlle-huildeis of llial Imbiileiit period, 
heiug, as he thoiighi, licensed therein li\ the pci- 
mis-aoii granted hy Stephen at his coromilion : all 
Ills slateh mansions were in fad strongly forlilied 
places, well garrisoned, and piovided willi warlike 
Slori's. Jie-ides N'ewaik (,'aslle, Alexander liad 
hinil oilier Iioiises, wliieii were also iorlilied ; and, 
when ahioad, nnele and ne|ihew's were aeeuslomed 
to make a greal display ol military foico. The 
|ioiiip and powei of Ibis family had long excited 
Ilie eiiVY of Stejilien's I’avouiites, wdiu had no great 
dillieiili,’ III persuading their master that Bishop 
Roger was on the point of betraying him, and 
e-pousing the Jiiterests of Matilda. Stephen was 
tlireateiied liy an invasion from witliout, and no 
ionger knew Iiovv to distinguish his friends from 
Ins foes within : his want of money, to fiay the 
foreign iiiereeniiry troops he had engaged, and to 
salislv Ills selfish nobles, now drove him into all 
kinds of irregular courses, and he jmihidilv consi¬ 
dered that the bishop’s lime was ripe. The king 
was holding Ins eouit at Oxford ; the town was 
crowded w'illi prelates and barons, with their mime-' 
rolls and disorderly attendniita; a quarrel, either 
aeeidentid or preconcerted, arose between llie 
bishop’s relaiiiers mid tliose of the Earl of Brittiiiiy 
coiiceriiiiig quarters, mid swords being drawn on 
both sides, many men were wounded, and one 
knight was killed.* Sleplieii took advantage of the 
eireumstance, and ordered the arrest of the bishop 
and his nephews. Roger was seized in the king’s 
own hall, and Alexander, tlu; Bishop of Lineohi, 
at his lodging in the town; hut Nigel, the Bishop 

• It a]ipears that Hisliup Koirfr set out nn Iihm journey to Oxf«ir<l 
Mitli D'itiruince. ‘‘ For,” suya Wiihani of MuIin»lHiry. ‘‘I iienrj Iiim 
spt’ukiuj' to tlie following purpose; • Hy my lady St. Mary, I know 
not wlierel'ovt*. but my lieart revolta al tins journey: this I am suie 
of. that I shall be of much the same borvice ut court as a fool lu 
battle!'” 
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<il LIy, who liad taken up hia quarters in a hnusc 
ontaide the town, escaped, and threw himself inlo 
Devizes, the strimjerst of all his uncle’s castles. 
The two cai>tivcs were confined in sejtaratc dun- 
geoiih :—the first charge laid against them was a 
(lagrant violation of the king’s peace within the 
precincts o( his court; anti for this they were 
assured that Stephen would accept of no atonc- 


niciit less than-the uneonditional surrender to him 
ot all their castles. They at first refused to jiart 
with their houses, and ofiered “a retisonahle com¬ 
pensation” in money; hut moved hy the dreadful 
threats of their enemies and the (‘iitretities of their 
friends, they at length surrendered the castles 
w Inch Roger had built at Malnisbury and Sher¬ 
burne, and that which he had enlarged and 



sliengthened at Sanini. Newaik Castle, the work 
of the Dishopof Lineolii, seems also to have lieeii 
given 11 ) 1 . lint the Castle of Devizes, tlie most 
im|,oi1ant of tliein all, remained ; and, reiving on 
its strength, the wailike Dishop of Elv was joe- 
pared to bid defiance to the king. To overeome 
this ojtposition StC)ihcn had recourse to a measure 
which was not at all inconsistent with the spirit of 
the times—he ordered Roger and the Bishop of 
Lincoln to he ke]>t without food till the easlle 
should be given up. In ease of a less direct 
ujipcid the defenders of Devizes might have heen 
ohstinale, or inercdnlotis of the fact that Stephen 
was starving two liisho|)s; hut Roger himself, 
already pale and emaciated, was made to state his 
own hartl fate, in front of his own castle, to his 
own neplicw, whom he implored to surrender, as 
the king had swum most solenuily to keep his 
pnritose of famishing him and the Bisho)i of Lin¬ 
coln to dentil unless he suhiiiitled. Stei>hen, 
though far less cruel liy nature than most of his 
contemporaries, was yet thought to he a man to 
keep his wdrd in such a case as the present: this 
was felt hy the Bishop of Ely, who, ovcrconiiiig 
hia own haughty spirit out of affection to his uncle, 
surrendered to save tlic lives of the captives, after 


i they Imil lireii lliiee whole days in a “ fe.irful 
feel'. ” ■’ 

.-ft llu':-!' Molent jiroeecdiiigs the whole body of 
the digmlied eleigy, liicliidiiig even his own 
hnillier Ilemy, the Bislio)) ot Winchester, who 
was now armed with the high )iowcrs and juris- 
dietion ot l‘a)ial Legate for all England, turned 
against St(‘|)lieii, aeeusing him ol' sacrilege in 
laying violent hands on jireliites, whose persons 
were held lo lie holv, no niatler what the tenor of 
tlieir lives, and whose deeds wcic not to he sub¬ 
jected lo a lay liilitinal or the o|)crations of kingly 
or CIV il law. The Leuate Ileniy summoned his 
hrotlier, the king, li a|i]iear and answer fur liis 
coiuhk't hefme a synod of lii‘.,lio|is assembled at 
Winehestei. Stephen would not lUteiid in person, 
hut lindiiig it absolutely tieeessarv so to do, he 
sent Aiihrey or .Mhene de Yerc as his counsel to 
]ilead for limi. Alherir e.vaggeraled the ciretim- 
staiices of (he riot at Oxford, and laid all the 
blame of that disgraceful hloodsheddiiig u)ion 
Roger and his iusoleiit iiciihcws, whom, moreover, 
he directly charged with a tmisoiiahlc corrcsjioiid- 
ence with the Eminc.ss Matilda. The legale an¬ 
swered that the tliree bishops, uncle and nephews, 

• Maimsb.—Oniejic.—Geata Stepb. 
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wen* roinlv Id Jilude llu-iv trlul licftnT n inoju'r tvi- 
liun.il ; Init (K inaiided, ns < 1 !' rii;hl, and nccoidinii; 
to usiiL^e, that llieii l\i)\i>es and ])n)p(rtv shoiilil lu* 
])re\u)U''lv ve^toicd to tlu-io. AIIk'IU* said tliat they 
jjad ^oll^l!ardv mu iendeiu'd (hen ra‘'!lc.s :utd trea- 
s\uos as ail atiiiunieiil 1’»ii their uireiices ; aial i1 
was lu'-isied, iuiiren\er, on the sauu* side, that tlie 
kin'." had a n^hf to laki* po-.'-e^sioii of all lofljii'/l 
]>)aces 111 I 11 S doiunitons \\ lirnewr lie eoiisideieil, 
eiuann''lanees now ehlii^ed Imn tn de, that In^ 
lliioia* \va'^ Jii danger On lie.' ^;■(■nnd (lav oi the 
(leliale the ,\rc'lihish(H) of Hma'ii, the o iK pielete 
that ''till adlu’ri'd tn the kiiie, look a more ajHistdhe 
and Miiijde view of lie' ea‘-e, and holdlv allirim'd 
that ihc llifM' hisliops weie hound 1)V llu'ii vows 
at eeiMeeiatiDii to live lunidiK and (unelix ae- 
eoid ns.’, to llie (‘.'uion'- of the ehineh, winch |)in!ii- 
hiled litem tVmu all kinds ol inilitarv jiniMiil.^ 
wh Lisoi’vcr; that llu \ eould not elaiin the lestilu- 
tion of eastU's and phiee- of war, wdueh it wa^- 
inosl (inlawthl for them, a-- chureliinen, l(> Imild or 
t 1 liold ; and tliat, eonseijnenlK, ^liey had merited 
the greatest part of the lamishnu'iit thev Itad suf- 
ler''(l. d'lie points of eaunmeal I'lw t.hn> l-od down 
were undeiiiahle; hut (lie lu'lmp- tliere assemlded 
were not aceusloTned to tlieii piaeiice, and everv 
one of them )niiili> 1m\,' said that, wiilioul niakini; 
hi^ lioiise a (sisile, there w.i' no Iinjol; in it in ih'isc 
l.iwles inne^. As llien tenipei we.s '•icin and 
uneomproiniHiiL', Alltel ic dr \ Ma]>p"ahd to the 
))ope in the nanieol' the kiiie, and di'-'-oKed the 
conned, l!ic kniaht^ w ii li 1 iin litaw loa then i.I> 
to eiiloree his order,- it n-c\ ^ ddie a^-senihh 
hroke ui> tn wj'ath and emtn^ion, and the elleels 
(d tills eoiiliiined inpniie weie soon made \i''ihle. 
ILlt Hislio]) Jdoaei (lid leil live lo '■m the humi¬ 
liation of Siepiieii ; he was heai t-hi then ; and 
wdieii, in llie lollnwin';- month ol Deeemher, as the 
hoiroisol a civil wm weu' eoinuienem'.', he died 
at an advaneial a'.:e, hi.' fat'' w•l^ ascidn'd, odi to 
the lever and ae.ue, littiii w lneli, in M.dinshmw's 
Words, Ih’ eseiijied hy tin* kmdne--. of dea'li, hn! 
to prief ami indimiation t'm tin' Mipiriev he had 
snOered. 'J’he plat* and inoi!e\ wlneli iiad heen 
savi'd from llie kiim’s vapaclN he dev.iti'd to the 
Comph'lion ot Ills eliuuh al Snnnn, and he hud 
them ujion the h udi ahar, in llie hope that Steplu'ii 
nnu'ht lie )'v.',:r;!ined, l'\ fear of ’-aei iIcl'c, t'roin 
sei/.mu; lliem l»ni these were not tmies loi deli¬ 
cate seiuple^, and the\ wen* earru'd oil’, ]>v tin' 
orders of Stephen, e\on helhie tlieold man's death. 
TJieir value wa- estmiaU'd at hnlv th-'usand minks, 
liisliop Uoi^er was tin* Chnd)i|;;l Wolsev of the 
twelllli eeiilmw, and Ins fal<‘, not less trau:ic tlian 
tlie eaidiiiars, made it deop impression on the 
minds of his eonlempoiaric"', e\en m the midst of 
tluMuany traoedu"-, dotnestie as \\(.ll as [uddic, hv 
whielt they weie e(nisianlh surrounded. “ 'lo 
me,” says William of Malmshury, ” it .seems that 
God e.\hi})il(Hl Inm to the rich as an example of 
the iusluhility of fortune, in order llr.it nmu should 

not trust 111 iiueertain rielus.J^ut the lieight 

M.ilitislt,—W'tJljutii (•! ^I,lltll'l>'uy wi(< [ icsfut .Tt tins council. 


of liip ciilnmity rvcii 1 oaiiiiot lidit cominii-oriUiiii', 
tliat, wrotclK'il as lie ajipeared to many men, tlierc 
were vorv few wlio pitied him,— bo mueh envv and 
hatred liad his excessive power drawn on liim, and 
undeservedly, too, from some of the very persons 
A\hom he had advanced to honour.” It has hecii 
hinted that he must liave regretted in his last 
hours that irreligious liaste in saying mass, which 
gained him the favour of Henry Beauelerk : this 
Is very jirohahle even in a worldly view, and in 
his season of sickness and fallen greatness he may 
have thought that his life would have been, in all 
senses, a lia|,pu'r one, had ho remained a rpnci, 
ile\oiil corale in his little ehnreh near (aii'ii 
His neplicw, 01 son, Alo.xander, Bistiopof Lincoln, 
and Ids nephew Nigel, Bishop of Lly, having Ihc 
iidviiiiliurc ol a younger age, did not resign llicin- 
si hcs lo des|)aii, hut, intent on taking veiiecaiicc, 
llicv opciilv joined Matilda, mid were soon ii|i in 
arms against Sle|ihen. 

The sviiod ol hisho]is held at Wincliester was 
dissiilved (111 the llrst dayof Septeniher.(A n 11.19), 
and towards the end of the same month .Matilda 
landed in Kiiglaiid with her half-brother Bohert, 
I’.arl of filoiieesler, and one hundred and loil\ 
knights. Some Normaiis who went out to iiiei t 
liei, on fmiViig she came with so iiisigiiilicanl a 
liaoi, and droinrht no monee, n'tiiiiied to llie otliei 
side ; and Steplien, liv a rapid moveiiieiil, pie- 
seiillv Miipiiscd Ini' in Ariiiidid Castle, wlien- 
.Mice, or .\delais, tlie i|iieeii-w idow ol lleim I , 
ea\e ii'-r shelter and eiicoiiraocmeiil. Slepiieii 
had liolh these dames ahsoliitelv in his powei, bill 
i'(‘r;niiig oil tlie chivalrous notions winch were 
lieeoiuing more and more ill vogue, and towineli 
Iw was inclined In natiiie inoie, petliiips Ilian 
sillied o'lnd polie\, he left (Jiieeii Alice iiiiilisliil lied 
in lui ensile, and gave Alatilda peniiissiou to go 
free and join lier lialf-lirotlier Uohert, who inime- 
diatelv aflei their landing liiid repaired hy hye- 
ni uh, and wilii oiilv twelve followers, to the west 
eomiliN, wliere, al llie very iiioiiieiit of tliese 
I geiioroiis eonecssioiis, he was colleeliiig hi.s friends 
I to make war upon Stephen. The king's hrothcr, 
j Heim, ]iisho|) of Winidieslev, esenrted Matilda 
j Iroiii Aiuiidel Castle to Bristol, and delivered 
i liei' saf'elv to Ball liolier:. It was soon seen 
that those wlio had declined joining Matilda on 
lii r first landing liad taken a narrow view of the 
resoiirees of liir party, for mint of the chiefs in 
the noilh and the west rennuiiecd their allegialieo 
to Stephi'ii, and took fresh oatlis to the empress. 
There was a iiionieiit of wavering and hesitation, 
during wliieii many of the barons in otiicr jiarts of 
the kingdoiii weighed the elianees of sueees.s, or 
tried hotli pai'lies, to aseiriaiii wliiidi would grant 
the more ample reeoinpeiise to their venal swords. 
Udiile lliis stale of iiiderisioii lasted men knew’ not 
who were to he their friends or who their foes in 
the eoiiiiag struggle;—“the iieighhoi|j' could yiut 
i;o faith ill his nearest neighliour, nor the friend in 
liiB friend, nor the brother in his own brother; ”* 

• Gcrva«c of Cauterburv, 
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lull 111 liul llie more active chieL chote Uicir udes, 
till' uaiiie ^^lls iiiiiile \i|), mid tlie lioinirs oi civil 
wav, wliicli wcie to dicide il, were let loose \i|ioii 
till' laiiil. Still, lionever, iiiaiiv oi' the liaioiis 
heiit aloof, and stroiiady eanisoiiiim their own 
castles, look the I’avoiiralilc uppoitiiiiily of si ttinv 
all laws at dcllance, and des|ioiliiiii, lorliiriiio, and 
niurdermt> llieir weak iientliboiirs. The whole 
war was cotiduiled in a frightful iiiminer ; Iml the 
greiitesi of the atrocities seem to have been eoni- 
rnitted by these sepaiationists, who eared ncitliei 
for Stejilieii nor Matilda, and who raiely or never 
took the field for either party. They waged war 
against one another, and besieged ensiles, and 
racked farms, and seized the nnproteeted traveller, 
on their own account, and fortheirown jirivate spile 
or advantage. There was scarcely a corner of the 
land exempt from these instip]Kirtal)le evils ; for 
castles had been hnilt everywhere, and ncaily 
every castle was the. scene of lawlessness and 
crime. 

At first the fortune, of the greater war inclined 
in favour of Stephen; for though he faded in an 
attempt to take Bristol, which had hecome the 
head-quarters of Matilda and Karl Roherl, he 
gained many advantages over their adherents in 
the west, and defeated a forniidahlc insurrection in 
the cast, headed hy Nigel, the liishop of Kly, whir 
huilt a stone rampart among the hogs and fens ol 
his diocese, on the very spot, it is said, where the 
hrave Earl Ilereward had raised his fortress of 


. Wood against the (.'oni|iieroi'. To re.ieli the war¬ 
like and iiivelerale iii'phew of old Bishop Roger, 
SU'|ihen had recourse to the same skilful iiieasiires 
which had hern eiiqilovcd hy the (loiKpicror at the 
^ same dilliciill idace. Itelealed at KK, Nigel tied 
1(1 (iloueester, wliilher Matilda had Iriinsferred her 
I standard ; mid while Stephen was still on the 
j eastern coast, the tlmiirs ol war were rekindled in 
j all the wes‘, and the fugitive l)isho|) distinguished 
liiiiiself anioiig the men wlio were literally of the 
ehurcli iiiilitiuil. 'fhe Norman pielates had no 
seruples in taking an aelive jiarl in these mililarv 
operations ; mid the garrisons of iheir castles are 
said to have heen as eriiel to the defenceless rural 
pojiuhitioii, as eagei after plmider, and altogether 
as lawless as the letainers of the lay Imroiis. The 
hisliops themselves were seen, as at the time of 
the (ioiKpiest, niimiited on war-horses, clad in 
annonr, directing the siege or the attack, and 
drawing lots, with the rest, for the hooty.* No 
exreptiniis are iimn"d ; hut wc are iiielined, in cha- 
ritv, to helieee there were several, and that there 
were maiiv elmrehmeii who deplored, at the same 
lime, the wilful diminution of their jicaceful reve- 
i lines,and the inisories ofihepeiqile,whose hdiimrs, 
ill happier times, made their wealth and plenty. 

; The cause of Stephen was never injured by any 
1 want of jicrsoual courage and rapidity of move¬ 
ment. From the east he returned to the west, and 
from the west marched again to the county of fens, 
• CJesta Slfjili. 
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on learning that Alexander, the bishop of Lincoln, 
had got together the scattered forces of the hislioj) 
of Ely in those ]>arts, and, in alliance with the 
earls of Lincoln and Chester, w'aa making himself 
very formidable. The castle of Ijincoln was in 
the hands of his eticmies; bnt the townspeo))le 
were devoted to Stephen, and assisted him m lay¬ 
ing siege to the fortress. On the 2nd of Febmpiv, 
A.I). 1141, ds Stephen was prosecuting this siege, 
the earl of Gloucester, who had got together an 
army 10,000 strong, and who had hoped, by rapid 
marches, to take his adversary hy surjirisc, swam 
across the Trent, and ajijieared in front of Lincoln. 
Stephen, however, was ])rcpared to receive him; 
he had drawn out his forces in the best jiosition, 
and, dismounting from his war-horse, he put himself 
at the head of his infantry. Bnt liis army was 
unequal in number, and containcil many traitors: 
the whole of his cavalry deserted to the enemy, or 
fled at the first onset; and after he had fought 
most gallantly, and broken both bis sword and 
battle-axe, Stephen was taken iirisoner by the earl 
of Gloucester. Matilda was incapable of imitating 
his generosity; bnt her partisans landed her 
mercy, because she only loaded him with chains, 
and threw him into a dungeon in Bristol Castle. 
Many of the time-serving nobles now made their, 
submission to the empress, and she does not appear 
to have enconnteied much ilillieultv in persuading 
the bishop of Wineliester wholly to abandon his tin- 


' fortunate brother, and acknowledge her title. 'J’lie 
price paid to the hishop was the promise, sealed by 
i an oath, that be should have the ebict direetion ol 
I her affairs, and the disposal of all vacant bisiMqiric 
j and abbacies. The scene of the bargain was on 
tile downs, near Wiiiebester, and the day on whieii 
it was concluded (the 2nd March) W'lis dark and 
tempesUious, as if, says Malmslmry, the elements 
themselves portended the calumilies that followed 
The next day, accompanied by a great body ol the 
clergy, the hrother of Stephen eondueted the em¬ 
press in a sort of triunqih to the cathedral ol Wiii- 
ehestei, within which he blessed all who .should bi' 
obedient In her, and di noimced a curse tiginn-l all 
who rcinsed to snhmil to her authority. As legale 
of the )h)pe, this man’s deeision had the (on e ol 
law with most of the elergv ; aiidseveiid bs liop , 
and even 'riicnbald, the new nrehliishop nl t'aiitm- 
bury, followed Ins evainple.* It is said, in ladei 
to e\eus(‘liie breach of their former oallis Iti SU' 
phen, that tliev previoiislv obtained a relei;, e tioin 
their allegianee troin their captive king; but llio 
very circumstanet' ol liis being a eiqilivc inn I di 
|iii\e sneli a release nl validity. At W’iiielir. In, 
Matilda took possissioii of the rinal isetlo, tk ■ 
crown, with oilin'legaliii, and sneli lii'a.iiie a. 
Sleplu'ii Inf.l nol e.vbaiisled. On the ’illi o,l .t.piil, 
she, Ol the legate aetnig tor her, conven'd an 
asH'inbly of eliurelnnni to r.Udv ini ; "oe. .-o 
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Tlic inciiihcrs of tins syiioil were divided into tlircc 
('lll^^^eh - I he bjslioph, the idihots, mid the, arclideii- 
eons. The leyiite conferred with each class sejin- 
r.ilely mid in pruiite, mid Ins miiunients prevailed 
with them all. On the following; day they sat 
toyelher, and the lUlilieiations were puhlie. Wil¬ 
liam of Malnishiiry, wlio tells ns lie was pieseni, 
and heard the opeiiiiiy speech with great attention, 
prolesses to give the vei) words ol' the legate. 
The hiothei of Sli'plien hegaii hy eonirastiiig the 
Inrhuleiil limes tlie\ had just witnessed with tlie 
traiKpiillity and ha|ipiness enjoved under the viise 
leieii 111 lleiiiy i. ; he glanced slmhtly over the 
lepeated vows made to Matilda, and said the 
alseiiee of that lad\, and the eonfusioii into which 
the eoiiiiliy was ihiown, had coiiipelled the prelates 
and lards to eiowII Stephen tlial he hlnshed In 
hem lesliinoiiY agaiiisl liis own hioliiei, hut that 
Stephen had \iolaled all Ins i ngiieenieiils, [larlieii- 
lai!\ I hose made to I he elniieli ; -llial lienee Cod 
ii.id pioiiouiieed judgiiieiit agaiial hiiii, and jilaeed 
tiieiii again under llie iieeessilv of |iroviding for 
the 1 1 mii|Uillily ol the kingdom hy apiiointiiig 
-onie one to fill the ihioiie “ And now,” said the 
leg.ilig 111 eoiieliisioii, ” m ordei that the kingdom 
nia\ not he wilhoiil a nilei, we, the elergv of Kng- 
laiid, hi m/io/ii il i-hirlhi //c/oio/. In nlrU hiii/s and 
n/ilfiin //leiM, lia\ iiig \ioleida\ dehheialed on tins 
Cleat e.uise m priiale, and iinoked, as is lilting, 
llie diieelioii ol the l]ol\ Spiiit, did, and do, ileet 
Matilda, llie danclitei ol the jiaedie, itch, glorious, 
coed, and ineomparahle king I leiir\, to he .m>i cieo/n 
Indi/ ol I'nigkind and Aormaiidv.” iMiiiiy Jiersniis 
pieseni listeiiid m sileiiee—hut silenre, as risniil, 
was inlei'pieted into eoiiseiit ; and the rest of the 
assem)il\ hiiileil the eoneUision of the speech with 
loud and i<'[)eiited a<claiiialions. Il is eurioiis to 
oiiseive, that the eilizeiis of London hml risen to 
siieli impniliiiice, that, if not nctuallv eoiisnltcd in 
llie disposal of the crown, tliev were called upon to 
eoiilniii the oleelinn. AVe learn fioiii Malmsbury, 
liial they fonned a body nf great weight; that the 
niemliers of the immicipahty were considered as 
lianuis, and lliat they also admitted barons into 
their body. The preceding deliherations of the 
sMiod, and the proclamation of Matilda, were hnr- 
iied over before, tlic deputation from llie city of 
l.ondoii could reacit Winchester; hut such was 
the respect they imposed, that it was deemed 
c\|icdieiit to hold an adjourned session on the 
following niorniiig. When the deeision of the 
ciiinicil was iinnounced to them, the deputies 
said they did not come to debate, hut to pe¬ 
tition for the liberty of their king; that they had 
no jiowcrs to agree to the election of this new 
siwcreigii; and that the whole community of Lon¬ 
don, w-illi all the barons lately admitted into it, 
earnestly desired of the legate, the arclihishop, alid 
all (lie clergy, the inm|cdiate Uherationof .Stephen. 
AV hen they .'.'iided, Christian, the chaplain ol Ste¬ 
phen’s (pieen, rose to address the meeting. The 
legate endeavoured to iinjiose silence on tliis new 
advocate; but, in defiance of liis voice and autho¬ 


rity, llie eliaiilaiii read a letter from "his royal 
mistress, ill which she called upon the clergy, by 
the oaths of allegiance they had taken to him, to 
rescue her husband from the imprisonment in 
which he was kept hy hasc and treacherous vassals. 
Hill .Sle|ilieu’s liiotlier was not much moved hy 
these incasiircs : he rcjieated to the Londoners the 
arguiiieiits he had iisiil tlie dav liefore ;—the depu¬ 
ties departed w illi a jiromise, in whigh there was 
piohnhiy little siiieeiilv, to reemiinieiid his view ol 
the case to tlieii feliow-eitizeiis; and the legate 
broke up the couneil with a sentence of excommu¬ 
nication on several peisoiis who still adhered to his 
liiotlier, not forgelliiig a eerlaiii AATlliam Martel, 
wild hud leeeiitly made free on the roads with a 
l-viit of his (the legate’s) Imggage. 

If popular opiiiiiiii can he counted for anything 
III lluisedais, and if the cilv of London, together 
with Linciilii and other laige towns,’may he taken 
as nide.ves of the popular wall, we might be led to 
(•oiiehale that Stephen was still the sovereign of the 
jieople’s elioiee, or, at least, tliat they preferred him 
to Ills eoniiietitoi. The feelings of the citizens of 
London weie indeed so decided, that it was not 
until some time had passed, and the Karl of Glou¬ 
cester had sootlicd tlieni with promises and flatter¬ 
ing luospccts, that Matilda ventured among them. 
Slic entered the city a few daj s before Midsummer, 
and iiiiide jireparatioiis for her immediate coro¬ 
nation at AVestniinster. lint Matilda herself, who 
prelenileJ to an iiuleleasihle, saered, hereditary 
nglit, would perform none of the promises made 
hy lier lialf-hrother; on the contrary, she inijiosed 
a hcavv tallage or lax on the Londoners as a 
punishiiient for their atlaelinient to the usurper, 
and arioguiitly and insolently rejected a petition 
they presenleil to her praying that the laws of 
Ldw ard the lloiifessor might he restored, and the 
eliiiiiges and usages introduced hy the Noniians 
abolished. Indeed, whatever slight restraint she 
liiid formerly put on her haughty, vindictive temper, 
was now entirely removed , and in a surprisingly 
Khort space of time she eoiitrivcd not only to irritate 
her oil] o|iponents to the very utmost, but also to 
convert many of her best friends into bitter enemies. 
AVlien tlie legate desired that Prince Eustace, his 
nephew and Stejihcn’s eldest son, should be put in 
jiossessioii of the earldom of Boulogne and the 
other jiatrimonial rights of his father, she gave 
him a direct and insulting refusal. In dethroning 
his brother this prelate, who was perhaps the most 
extraordinary character of the period, had not bar¬ 
gained for the impoverishment of all his family, 
and an insult was what he never could Itrook. 
AVhen Stephen’s wife, who was her own cousin, 
and a kind-hearted, amiable woman, ajipeared 
before her, seconded by many of the nobility, to 
petition for the enlargement of her husband, she 
sliowed the malignancy and littleness of her soul 
hy persont'l and most unwomanly uphraidings. 

The acts of this tragedy, in winch there was no 
small mixture of farce, passed almost as rapidly as 
those of a drama on the stage; and before the coro- 
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nation clothes could be got ready, and the bishops 
assembled, Matilda was driven I'rom London 
without having' time to take with hi r so much as a 
change of raiment. One fine sinnmor’s day, 

“ nigh on to the feast of St. .lolm the Haiilist,” 
and about noon-lidc, the (liniar hour ot the court 
in those times, a body of horse bcarins the banner 
of Queen Maud (the wife of Stciihen), who Lad 
kept together many ])artisans in Kent and Surrey, 
appeared on the soutlierii side, ol the river opposite 
the eily : on a sudden all the church bells ot London 
sounded the alarm, and the people ran to arms. 
From every house there went lorlh one man at 
least with whatever weapon he eonlil lav his hand 
upon. They gatheicd in the streets, says a con¬ 
temporary, like bees rushing from their hives.* | 
Matilda saved herself from being mude inisoiier | 
by rushing from tabic, mounting a hmso, and gal¬ 
loping olV with headlong speed. She hud scaicely 
cleared the western suburb when some ol the 
populace burnt into her ajiartment, and pillaged or i 
destroyed whatever they found in it. Such was j 
her leave-taking of London, which she never saw ; 
again, and which remained unusually linn on the 
side of Stephen during the rest of the long ami t 
destructive contest. Some lew ol her li lends 
accompanied her to O.vtord, but otbers left her on* 
the route, and lied singly by ero, s-eounliy load- 


ciistlcs.* 

hlatilda had not been lung at Oxford when she 
conceived svispicions touching the fidelity of the 
bishop of VVinchester, whom, in the insolence 
of success, she had otfended beyond redress, 
and who had taken his measures aceordingly, 
iihsenling himself from court, and manning the 
castles vvhitdi he had built within his diocese,- as 
at Waltham, I’arnham, and other iilaces. lie had 
also an inlerview with his sistcr-in-law, ^laud, at 
the (own of Guilford, where he probably anangmd 
the plans in favour ol his brother Stephen which 
vveie so soon eunied into execution. Matilda sent 
him a mile order to appear before her foithwilli. 
ddic cunning clinrehman told her messenger (hat 
he was “getting hnnsclf reiuly for herwhich 
was true enough. She then attempted to seize him 
at Wnu hester ; but having well fortified bis ejiis- 
eo]ial I'csideiiee, and set ipi bis brother’s standind 
on Its roofs, lie lodc out by one gate of the town us 
she enteied at the other, anil then ]iroccedcdto place 
himself at the liead of liis armed vassals and the 
friends who had engaged to join lain. IMatilda 
was admitted into the royal castle of Winchester, 
whither she iinmediately sniiimoued the earls ot 
GloneesteiyTlereford, and Clic.-ter, and her iiiielc 
David, k.iig of Scots, wh i had been for some time 
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ill Englaiul vainly otjdeavouring to make her follow 
mild and wise counsel. AVhile these personages 
were with her she liiiil siege to the ejtiscopal palace, 
which WHS in every essential a castle, and a strong 
one. The legate’s garrison made a sortie, and set 
fire to all the neighhonring houses of the town that 
might have weakened their position, and then, 
heiug ciinlident of succour, waited the event. The 
bishop did not make them wait long. Being re¬ 
inforced hv (Jiieen Maud and the Londoners, who, 
to the nuinhcr of a thousand citizens, took the 
fielil for Stephen, clad in coats of mail, and wear¬ 
ing steel casques, like noble men of war,* he 
liinied rapidly hack iqioii Winchester, and actually 
he-ieged the besiegers there.. By the 1st of August 
he had invested the Total castle of Winchester, 
whole, he.sidcs the cmpress-qneeii, there were shut 
up the king of Scotland, the Karls oj' Ghmccstcr, 
Hereford, and Chester, and maiiy other of the 
iiohlest of her partisans. Sallies were made by the 
he.-ieged, vp/cm/'V/ aeliievemonts in arms took 
place on I’ither side, and, hetwren them, the good 
people of AVinehester wire made verv wretched, 
(or iHMiIv the whole of the town was jiliiiulcred 
ami bill nod at difl'erent (lines. AVhen tlie siege 
had la-led six weeks all the |ndvisions in the castle 
were i vliausted, and a des)ieiate iitteni|i( at flight 
wa- lesoKed upon. By (aeit eonsciil the belli- 
gen lit- of those tunes were, accustomed to snsjiend 
their operalioiis and rela.x their vigilance on the 
girat festnals of tlie elitireh. The 1 Ith of Sep- 
teiiiher was a .Sunday, and (wliat was then far more 
iiiiporlaiit) the testival ot the Holy Rood or Cross. 
.\l a veiy rally iiour of the morning of tliat day 
Malilda nioiiiit''d a swift horse, and aeeompaiiied by 
a stioiig and well-mounted escoit, crept as seeretlv 
and ipiietiv as w as possible out of the castle : her 
halt-liiotlier, the I'hirl of Gloucester, followed at a 
shill I dislanee with a iimnhcr of kiiigiils who had 
cng.iged to keep between her and her piirsiieis, and 
risk iheirown liberty for the sake of seenring the 
queen’s, 'riu'se muve,mc,uts wore so ivell timed 
and exeeiited that they bruke through the hcleagiier- 
ers w ith little dilliculty, and got njiiin the Devizes’ 
road before the legate's adherents, who were 
thinking of their mass and prayers, eoiild mount and 
tollnw' them. Gnee. in the saddle, however, (hev 
made hot pursuit, and at Stourbridge the Karl of 
Ghiuee.ster and his gallant knights were overtaken. 
To give Matilda, who was only a slinrl distance in 
ad\anee, time to escajie, they formed in order of 
hattle and ottered an obstinate resistance. In the 
end they were nearly all made prisoncr.s; but their 
self-devotion had the desired effect, for the queen, 
still iircssing on her steed, reached the castle of 
Devizes in safety. That fortress, the work of 
Bishop Roger, w'as, wc know, very strong, hut it 
is said that, not finding herself in security even 
there, Mati'da almost immediately resumed her 
journey, and, the better to avoid danger, feigned 
herself to be dead, and being placed on a bier like 
a corpse, caused herself to be drawn in a hearse 
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from Devizes to Gloucester.* This part of the 
story, however, rests on a single authority, and is 
not alluded to by any other contemjiorary writer. 
Her adventures, so romantic in themselves, seem 
to leqiiire no e-xaggeration, and tlie probability is, 
that if she went tfoin Devizes to Gloucester at all, 
she travelled in a liorse-litter. Of all who formed 
her. strong rear-guard on her llight from Winchester, 
the Karl of llere.fnrd alone reached Gloucester 
castle, and he arrived in a wretched state, being 
almost naked. The other barons and knights who 
escaped from the field of Stourbridge threw' away 
their arms, disgiiiseil themselves like peasants, 
and made for their own homes. Some of them, 
betrayed by their foreign aceent, were seized by the 
Knglish peasantry, who bound them with curds, and 
drove (he proud Normans before them with whips, 
to deliver them ii)) lo their enemies. As this nn- 
hiqqiy and uncivilized class siiffe.retl so cruelly in 
these war.s between foreign lords and princeB, it i.s 
lint suriirizmg that they at tunes took a cruel ven¬ 
geance on the persons chance threw in their way. 
'J'hough, if anvthing, rather more inclined to Ste¬ 
phen than to his opjionent, they seem in general to 
liave been inqiartial in their spite, and to have 
killed nr stripped both ]iarties alike whenever the 
opportunity uttered.t The. king of the Scots, 
Matilda’s nnele, got safely hack to hia own king¬ 
dom ; hnt her half-brother, the Karl of Gloucester, 
who was by far the most imi>oitant jirisoner that, 
could he taken, was conveyed to Stephen’s queen, 
wlio secured him in Rochester Castle, Accoriliiig 
to one aeeonnl, slie ‘ mused him to he hardly 
handled ’ in retaliation for the earl’s harsli treat¬ 
ment of her hiisliaiid, who was still in a dungeon in 
his ensile of Bristol;{ hut another statement, which 
is better authrnticiitcd and more in accordance with 
whal we know uf the amiahle character of Maud, 
is, that she. treated tlie earl geiicroiisly, and so far 
from loading him with chains, granted him every 
indulgence cnmpatihle xvith captivity.§ 

Both parties were now, as it were, without a 
head, for Matilda was nothing in the field in the, 
aliscnec of her half-brother. A negotiation was 
therefore set on foot, and, nn tlie 1st of November, 
it was finally agreed (hat the Karl of Gloucester 
should he, exchanged for King Stephen. The in¬ 
terval had been filled np by unspeakable misery to 
the people; hut, as far as t.he principals were con¬ 
cerned, the two parties now stood as they did pre¬ 
viously to the battle of Lincoln. The clergy, and 
particularly the legate who had alternately sided 
with each, found themselves in an embarrassing 
position; but the brother of Stephen had an almost 
unprecedented strength of face and impudence, and 
seems never to have blushed at anything. He 
summoned a great ecclesiastical council, which met 
at Westminster on the 7th of December, and he 

• dontin. Wi(|. 

+ At tlifferent times the ArclibUhop of (Jonterbiirv and ttcveral of 
the Norman bisUops and nbbutn wer** hfunpi’d by fhc Koglish 
pcasanlB,—*' equn et veshbut at> tilts caj'bt, aO tllti horrendc abstructis." 
Goistii. Steplt. 

1 Matt. Paris. 

§ Malmsb.—Gesla Stopiu—Bronipt. 
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there jn’odiu'cd a letter fron^ the Po^io, onlerinp: him 
to do all iu }i)« ]H)v\er to elj’eel the liheration of his 
l)rolher. This letter was held as a sonieicnt justi- 
hcation of all the measures he had reecnllv adopted ; 
and the piesenee of Stephen, who was tliere to 
speak for himself, oidv showed how suecissfullv 
the h'^mie had obeyed tlx' orders of Ins spiviinal 
elnef, who churned the ri^ht of hindiu!:;' and looien- 
inu all inoflal lies. StejilK'n then addri'ssed the 
asseinhly, hrietly and moderatelv eomphunina of the 
wroiiirs and hardshi]>s he had sn>l:mKMt from his 
vassals, mito wlmrn he had ne\(‘i (IimiumI justice 
wheiithe\ a^'kia! toi it ; and ad(linu,lhal if it would 
)deasi‘ tlu' nolih-s of liie kmIio to an! linn witli men 
and inonm, lie linstnl sotownik as to lelawe lliein 
from the lear of a shameful suhmission to tlie voke 
of a woman; a tlnit” wlueli at fust tlu'V scenu'd 
much to misliKe, and which now, to (heir meal 
t^Tief, the) had by (‘xperKuiee found to he inloier- 
ahle. At last tlu* leya.ti' himself rose to s]>eak. and 
as lie had with a \erv few e\eeptions the same 
audieiiCe as in the sMind nssemhlotl at Winehestei 
only lime months la'fore, when lu' prononnecd tli(“ 
dethronement of his own Inother, and Imrliai (he 
thuiideis of excoinmnnieation ayainst hi-' irirnds 
and adheienls, his speecli must liave ju-odneed a 
sinu'ular efhcl. He pleadial tliat it was ihr.amir 
force, and not out of eoiivietion or LUKid-wiii, that he 
hnd supjioited tlu' eaus<‘ of Matilda, who suhse- 
fpienllv had broken all her eiiLtattmiuails with Imn, 
and even made atliunpis ayainst his liheilv and lite. 
lie was tluis, he maintained, IVeeil from Ins oaths 
to the Coirnfess r»/”.,4///on, tor he no longer (hnuned 
to Ft\le her hv a limher title. Tlu' jmlirnuait of 
hea\(‘ii, he said, was \isihl(' in lIk' punishment of 
her perfidy, and (iod himself now restored tlu' 
rii'htful Kln^ Stephen to his tliroiH*. Tlion:-!! 
there Avere some j(‘aloiisi(‘r already existin': liel ween 
liim and the archbishop of Canterhiirv, the ('oimcd 
went with tlu* leptate, and no ohjeetion was started 
save hv a sohtarv voice, whieh^ hohltv asserU'd, in 
the name of Matilda, that the legale himself huti 
causiMl all the calamities which had liappened,— 
that he hnd invited her inU) Knuhmd,-- that lie iiad 
planned the exjiedition in which Stephen was 
taken,—and that it was by his advice that tlu* 
empiess had loaded his brother with chains. This 
orator eoneludeil with prohihitini; him, by the faith 
he lirul sworn to liis (jiaa'ii, from [Mihlisliiup^ any 
decision ai^aiiisl, her rii^lits ami dij^iiity. The im¬ 
perturbable Icitatc Imnrd tliese o])eii accusations, 
which contaimal some portion iv^^tnith, without auv 
appaioiit emotion either of shame or auger, find 
with the greatest com])osure ^vroeeeded to excom¬ 
municate all those who lemaincd attached to the 
])arty iie had (juitted. The curse and interdict 
were extended to all wlio shoidd hudd new castles, 
or invade the riijhts and ])rivileges of tlic church, 
and (a most idle ])rovisjon!) to all who should 
wrong the [)oor and defenceless. * 

• Tht' }»onesl and juairion^ monk of Mnlmn- 

liiny '■ I I auiiot iflatt' tin* Irans'n'ticjris (if ttus cuiincit with 
Uifii r.x;u i veracii) wiUi wliicii I did tlm loiiner, at I was not p'esitnt 
iittt." Ilf ifUs U8 that the Ifgate " commanded, therefore, on the 
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No compromise between the contending parties 
w'as as yet thought of; the smouldering ashes of 
civil war were raked together, and Knghind was 
tortuixul as if with a slow' fire; for tin* tiamos w<*r(‘ 
not brought to a lii'ad in anv one place, and no 
tlecisive action was tought, hut a succession of 
skirmishes and forays, ]ietty sieges, and the huniing 
of (h'feneeles"^ towns and villages k(']it ]U‘o])le on the 
Tack m neailv cverv jiait of the laud at once 
All iMiehnai,” sa\s a contemjHirary, “ wm-c a face 
of woe and desolation. Multitudes ahuudoned 
their h('lo\e:l eomitiy to wandep in a forcimi land . 
others, t'u^aknu: their owui h m>es, built wi'cichi'd 
huts in the ehurchvaids, Itopme llial the saeredma-'- 
of llu' plac(' would ailord tlnuu some protectloii.'”* 
'Fills Iasi miserable hope was generallv \am, lot 
the helligenuUs im moic* lespected the houses ol 
(k'<| than ihev did the abodes of hmnhh' men 
They sei/cd and lorUlu-d the best of the ciiuuhcs, 
and the helfiv towiu's from whieli the swcil 
sounds of the elmreh-holls were wont to ])roc(cd 
w(Te Converted into foilri'sses and tin nislaal w iiti 
eiiemcs ol v\'ar :t tlu'V ihie: losses m il’c verv 
ei'meleiies, so that the bodies of llic diaid weic 
hrouehf aeam to ]i2:hh and the Tiii'ciahle icinain- 
('f niortnlili trampha] upon and scatliued all aiiou* 
At an eaiU ja'iiod of tiie eonic'sl hotli parlies had 
ciigay'‘d foreign merceiiaru's, and, in the ah'-ence 
ol remilar pa\ and provision and of all disciplmc, 
bauds o( liiahanteis and Meiiiiinjs prowled 
throm:h the land, satisfying all their appi'tiles m 
the most brutal manner. So giuieial was the 
diseouratremenl of tlu' sullering people, that when¬ 
ever onlv two or llin'C horsiumui wele seen ajt- 
pioaelnng a village or open burgh, all llii' inhalu;- 
anls Hed to eoiieeal themsidves. So extieme weo' 
tlndr sulhu mgs that lludr conpdamis amomiled to 
impielN, for, si'cmg all these ciimes and alroeitu's 
going on Without elieek or visible judgment, imui 
saul o])eiilv (liat Christ and liis saints had tatlen 
iiacpi).! 

(a. 1 ), O'l'J.) Ditriiij; Slciilicn’s captiviu, 
Matilda’s lnisliHiid, (icotlrcy cit Anjiai, rciluccil 
nearly the ri bole (jf Nonituiiily, and )irevade<l uiKiii 
tlie iniijoritv of the iTMdciit tiohlcs to aekiiow ledee 
I’riiiee Henry (his son by Matilda) as their legiii- 
inate dnke. 'J’he kiii;j:’s party thus lost all liope of 
aid anil assistance from licyoiid sea; hut, as thev 
were inaslors of tlie coasts of the island, tlicv were 
tilde to prcvtMit the aiTival of any considcrahlc ic- 
iiiforcetiicnt to tlicir adversaries. Matdda jnessed 
her luisbatid to come to her assistaiiee witli all the 
forces he could raise ; hut Geoifrey’s dislike of Ins 
wife’s society was more jipcvalenl with him tliaii 
ambition, and the jtast might havat instructed him 
tlial such a war would not he without its dangers 
atid costlv sacrifices: he dechued the invitation on 
the grounil that he had not yet made himself sure 

jtai'l of (jo<i and the I’otx’, tliat tliry Bhoiild »lr«‘niioiisly unsiht (lio 
KioK', anointed hi/ the u'hI of the vatum and vdh the. aiij’TohnfioTi of ih" 
Holy i nurt that bhoIi as disttirbed tlie ni fiivoiir ol llio 

('ountess of Anjoti 8ht>«ild 1 >p onirniniti .Uctl, with the oxccption of 
herself,—-it Ao wjfo sovcreiyn tfthe Angrvms. 

* Mopli. -f Id. 
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ill'N(ii inHtidy, i)ul he uli'crcd to Kcnd over Prince 
Henry- Even on this ])oiut he bliowcU no ^veut 
reuiliiiebs, iiinl several months were lost on* he would 
iiitnist lii> son to tlie care ol the Earl of Glou- 
cestei, \\Iioiii Matilda hail sent into Norinundy. 

Meanwhile Ste])l)en, wlio hud lecoviaed iioin a 
lonu; and danui'rous illness, marched in jierson to 
()\lord, wheiethe empress liad hxed liev court, and 
invested that city, with a hnii resolution of never 
inuviii'i- tlu'uce until he had eol Ins Iroulili'soine 
iival into Ins hands. At his first apjnoach the 
eairison came out to meet him : these enenues he 
pill to ilu;Iil, and pursued tiiein so hotly tiiut he 
entered llie city pidl-mell wifli tliem. Matilda 
then letired into tlie castle, and the victor’s lioops 
set lire to the town. ^Stephen invested the citadel, 
and peisevered m tlie opeiatious of the sieue or 
hloekadc llnouth the hornijs of a winter of e\Iru- 
onhnaiv si'vi'iily ; and so intent was he on liis 
pmposelhat he would not. peuinl his atleiitioii to 
he dislnicled e\t‘n wiuMi inlonned that the Earl of 
(douc’cstei and Ihince llenrv had landed in En;:- 
land. 'J'he ensile was slion;^^ hut like all sneli 
pl.iees at the piniod, insuilieienllv stoeked with pio- 
visioiis lorn eonsi(hTul)le loree ; a pioof, perhaps, 
nni iiieieU oj llu' thouuhtlessness ami ini]novidenet' 
oj ih(‘ two paities, hul ol the ixeiieral luneity and 
aeliial d 1 sti ess ol the counti \. Whim the Mee,e had 
he-ted ^.oiiie thiee months, Matilda a;:;ain loiiiid 
hei?.clf III danaei ol starvation, to oeapi' which slu* 
leal ieeom''-e toanolhei (»i liei fnrtivi' llii;hl>. On 
llie’JOthol Oeceiuhci, a little al'lei midmelil, she 
die>v(,‘(l heisi'll ill white, and aeeoinjiaiiied hy three 
kni-lil> 111 the same attne, stole out ol' ihi' castle h\ 
.1 posleiii eaie d'he cioUiid heni'' Covered with 
diep snow, the party pas'.!-!! unohserv(‘d, and the 
'riianie,-' heini;' tro/.en o\«.i, alioided them a sate 
and dill'll ]iassai;e Matilda, who had the streuLdli 
and e>,uiaee of her male ancestors, pursued lici 
Course on toot a.s far as llic town ol AhmL’‘doii, 
wlieie, lindine: horm*s, the party inounli'il, and she 
lode on to Wullintilord, at or neai to which place 
she wim soon after joined l)V liic Earl ol (doucester 
and hi'i yomu;' son, wlio were at the head ol a con- 
sidcrahie loicc, thouL;li at their first laiuliiu," many 
who had oonc out to meet him, on iiudin^ the 
prinee had stolen into tlie land with a veiy meon- 
siilerahle force and hut little inuiicy, turned tlicir 
hacks upon him as they liad done upon his mother 
muler the same cireumstaiices, and resumed their 
alle^iuiuT to Kin^ Steplien. Tlie day afU'r Ma¬ 
tilda’s lli^ht Oxford Ca*-tle surrendered to the 
kill”'; but tlie kin^ himself was defeated hy the 
hail of Gloucester at Wilton in the following mouth 
ol’.lulv, and, with his brother the legate, narrowdy 
escaped heiiig made ^irisoue.r. 

After the affair of Willon, no military operation 
desei V mg of notice occurred for three years, during 
which SU'piien’s jiurty prevailed in all tlie easN; 
Matilda’s maintained their ground in the west; 
mid the young prince was shut up for safety in 
the strong castle of Bristol, where, at his leisure 
moments, liis uncle, the Earl of Gloucester, who 


enjoyed—like hm fatlicr, Henry Beauderk—the 
reputation of being a learned jierson, attended to his 
edueation. The presence of the hoy in England 
was of no use wliatever to his molh(‘r’s or his own 
cause, and, about the feast of ^Vlntsu^ltlde, 1 1-17, 
lie leturned to his father Geoffrey in Norinamly. 
Gloucester died of a fever, “ the natural couse- 
(pumce of an alternate sueeession of excess and 
privation,” m the month ol Oclohep; and thus 
deprived of son and hiolher, and depressed also hy 
the loss of the J5arl of llcrefonl and other staunch 
])artisaiis, who fell the victims of disease', the 
masculnu' resolution of Matilda gave wav, aial, 
afU'r a struggle of eiglit years, she ijuiUcd Ihiglund 
and retired to Nmmandy. After iiei departure 
Stephen endeavoured to gel )ios,session of all tlie 
haromul castles, and to reduce the nobles to a pro¬ 
pel degree of snhoidinafioii; hnt the ineasui'Cs he 
iidopled were, in some inslanees, eliaiael.cn/ed h\ 
craft if not trcacluTV ; and Ins loo openly avowed 
jinrpose of emhmg the power and license of the 
nobility was as unpulatahle to his own adherents as* 
to the friends of Matilda. At the s.mie time he 
involved himself in afiesh ipiarrel with the ehurch, 
and tlial too at a moment, when his brother, the 
legate and hisliop of Wmclicsler, had lost his great 
aiilliorily llirongh till' death of the INipe who pa~ 
trom/ed him, and tlie election of uiiolhci Eojtc, who 
look away hi^- legatmc oliice and espoused the 
ipiaiK'l ot Ins deelari'd ('iiemy d'licohald, Arcli- 
bisho[> ol (nmtcrlmiy. 

I'ov alteiiding the eouueil of Lheims against thi* 
expic.'‘S oidcis ol tlie king the aiclibishop w as exiled. 
Caning liule for tins sent'iice, d’lieohald went (a n. 

II 1^) and ])nl hiiiin'll under the ]ir<)I('ctt(Mi of 
Bigod earl of Noilolk, who was of t'lie Angevin 
faetjon, and then jmhiislied a sentenee of interdict 
uganisL Stephen's jiartv and all that pail ol tlie 
kingdom that aekiiow k'dgcd the tide of the itsii/jir/\ 
Iiislanllv, in one half of the kingdoin, all the 
ehurehes were closed, and the priest^ and monks 
either w ithdrew, or reihsed to perfoim any of tlie 
ollici's of religion. Erom thi'ir condnel we might 
liHve expoeted the contrary ; hut tins was a state 

III things which men ciudd not hear, and Stephen 
was actually compi'llcd to seek a reconciliation 
wiifi the arclilnsliop. About two years niter tins 
reconciliation a general council of the high clergv 
was held at London; and Stephen, who, in tlie in- 
U'rval, had cndeavouied to w'in the. hearts of the 
hisiiops and abbots with donations to the cliuveh, 
and promises of ,iiiuch greater things when tin* 
kingdom should he settled, retpnred tlu'm to reco",- 
niz(‘ and anoint his eldest sun Eustnci' a^; hie 
successor. This the Archbishop of (.'unterhurv 
resolutely and moat luiceremouiously refused (o do. 
He had consulted, he said, his spiritual master, 
and the pope had told him that Sti plieii was u 
usuqier, and, therefore, could not, like a legitimate 
sovereign, transmit his crown to his posterity. It 
was quite natural, and perhaps e.vcusable tliat 
Stephen, on thus hearing his riglits called in (|ucs- 
tioii hy a muii who hud swairn ullegiHuce to him, 
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should l)e ovciToino by a mompniary rage (and it 
was not more in cirect), and order Ins guards to 
arrest the bisho])s and seize tlieir temporalities ; 
but putting aside the ([uestioii of riglit, and how¬ 
ever much they mnv have faded uv tlie res})eel due 
to one who was tlieir king at tlie time, tlie ])re!ales, 
in iicting- as ihev did, indubitably took a most 
])nuleiil and wi'«i“ view ol (he ease, and adoplet^ a 
system wbadi \\ a'^ t'aleulati'd to narrow llu* limits 
ofeivil war 

As long as lb(‘ Ciaiti's! lav lietween Sl<'])lieii on 
the one side, and a wmnan and boy on the othei, it 
was likelv to he, on the wliole, tuvnuralih' lo tlu' 
toiinei ; but lime had woiked it-v changes;—Prince 
lleiii'V was no longer a boy, lail a Iniiidsome, gab , 
Iniit young man, eajiahle ot ]ieiiornnng all the 
iliUics i»f a knight and soldier, and gilled with jU’e- 
eoeiou^ ahditi<‘s and political aeiunen lie had 
also lieemne, b\ inheiilanee and marre.ige, one ol 
the most poweil’nl princes on the eonlinent A\ hen 
Henry Planlagi'iiet left llrislol Castle lu' was 
about foniteen years ol age In a n lldd, lia\ing 
attained the niililar\ age of siMeeii, he recr-i'-seil 
the seas, and landed in Seolland with a splendid 
retinne, m order to reretve the honour ol knight¬ 
hood at the liaiids oi ins niotliers nnele, king 
David. The (•erenlOll^' was peiiouiud with great 
]>omj) in “ merry (hnlisle,” \\lieie llu- Seoltish 
king then ki-pt bis eonrl • ('row ds of nobles horn 
most ])arts of Ihigland, as well as from Scotland 
and Ni)iniaiid\, were iHes(‘iit, and bad tlu' ojipor- 

timitv of reniaikmg Henry’s niaiu eminent ([iiali- 

tic''; and as that pi'inee bad only lu'en letnrned to 


the continent some twelve months wlien Stephei^ 
assembled tlic council for the anointing of Ins son, 
the impressions made by the fortunate Plantagenet 
were still fresh, and Ins ehuraeter was naturally 
(ontrasted with that of Prince Kustaee, wlio was 
alioul liis own age, but who does not a])pear to 
liave had one of Ins liigh endowments. Shorllv 
afK'r his return from Carlisle Henry w’lis ]mt in 
lull ])oss<*ssion of tlie govrrmnent ol Noiniand\- 
hv the death of his father (iooflrev, who died m 
, the eours(‘ of the same year (1 1.50), lu‘ sneeeeded 
lo the earldom of Anjou; and in 115t2, togelliev 
with lh(‘ hand of Kleanoi, tlu‘divoreial (pu'en oi‘ 
Loin'< VII (if France, lie aerpnred her rights over 
llie eaildotn of INaelou and the vast (lueh\ of 
{hueniK', or A(|uilaine, whieli had deseeiak'd (o her 
from her father, d'lie Plantagenet party in Fne.- 
land, which had heen lor some time m a slate ol 
ih'pre^sion, reemeri'd tlieir spirits at the piosjiecl 
I of this sudd(‘ti aggiaudi/emenf, and, ihmkmg iio 
more of the mother, they deteiniined to call m tlie 
son to reign m his osmi right 'Flu' Karl ot Che^tiT 
jia^M'd o'.er to Normand\,lo (‘Xpresswhal he called 
llu' unaiinnous will ol tlie nation ; lail the king of 
l''iatiee, heeoining jealous ol the great jaiwin ol’ 
Heiin, formed an alliunee with King .Stephen, 
ddicohald F.nl ol Plois, and (ieolliey oi 
1 l('nrv’s Younger la other, who had good reason to 
ho dissalisticd, ;uid marched a French aimv to t!i(' 
eoiilmes of NormamU. d'his attempt oeea'-ioned 
some <le!a\ : lail a', soon as lleiirv had eonvn.eed 
the Iheneh kmg that Ins (h'^igii ol o\ernniniiig the 
duch\ was hojieless, h(‘ohlamed a liuee, and lorth 
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willi saik-d fi)r England witli a s^mall fleet. The 
army he hroughtovcr witli liim did not e.xcced 140 
hniiilils and 3000 loot; but it was well a|)]U)mted 
and diseiplmed ; and as soon as he lauded m Kiig- 
land luusi of’ the ohl fiieuds of his 1‘amdy iloeked 
lo j(Hu Ins standard. It was uue.\{K‘ctedly lound, 
however, tliat Stephen wasstdl ."troni; in tlie allee- 
lions and devotion <ji a huge ]>aily. 'The aiinies of 
the eoinpetitors eanu‘ in sight of eaeli oilier at 
Walbngloid ; that <d' Stephen, who had nnuehed 
hoin (jondon, oeen])\ ing tlie lelt hank of tlu* 
d'liaint's, and that ot IJemw, wlio hi.d ad\anc('d 
li'oiii Marlhoiough, the iighl. ’ritcy la\ ladiig 
each olhei duiing [wo whole (la\s, aial wcie liouiU 
exju'cliiig a sanguinary engageinetii , hnl llte pause 
had given lime tor salntaiv relleelmn; and ihe 
I'hul o( Arumlel had tin* holdiie'^s to sa\, llial i( 
was an unreasonahh' thing lo piotong the e,dainih(''. 
<d a whole nation on aceouni ol I he Midni ion ol (wo 
piinees^ iMaiiv loids ol liolli pai I le'-, w ho \, ru‘ 
ol tlie same opimon, or weain-d al hmgdiwilh a 
sliuguh' whieli had alreadv lasted hfU'cn \eais, 
hihoma'd to piTsuadi' hoth puiiee^ to cnim' to .m 
anneahle arrangimumt. T’lie iwoehiels eon''('nted ; 
and in a slioi 1 coiiv ersation w hn h llu'\ eai i nal tm 
willi one anotiiei aeioss a nairow pail ol the 
4'hames, Stephen and llemv agteed lo a linee, 
diiiniL!, whieh vm-\\ expressed his leadmr^,-' to 
iie^oi late a lastinu: t»eaee, On this, Ih mei' Kusiaei', 
wlio was piohaiiK well uwaie that the lirl aiiiele 
of i1h“ tiealv would st'al Ins exchisioii iiom lh(‘ 
llinme, hmsl awa_\ inmi his father in a ]fitio\\sni ol 
lage, and went into Candindgeshii'e to gel np a wai 
nnhisiiwii aeconnt 'The lasli \onne, man took 
lori'ihle possession oi tlu* alihex ot St. kdiminds- 
laii'N, amt laid waste or plundered tlie eountiv 
louial about, not exeepting even the laiuis of the 
ah!)()t. 1 lis lieoiilHnis career was \er\ hriel ; foi 

as 1 h' was silling down to a riotous lianipief, he 
was suddenly seized with a frenzy, of whieh he 
soon di(‘ih 

It lias lieeii snppost'd that this iriahlen fien/.\ 
an<l deci'ase were in all likehliiod owing to an 
inflammation of the hrain, the iinit of hahitnal 
intemperanee and of frantic ])assions. AciMiding 
to th(’ monks, has fate was a smhlen judgment 
of die Almighty, ])rovoked hy his nnpii'ly in 
t.ivaging the sanctuary of the blessed St. Ednmnd ; 
and as this was one of the capital favourites in 
their liagiology, (he Ikiglish people H‘em generally 
to have aci-onnted lor his death in this way. We 
nowhere find it hinted that he da'd of jaiison, 
though tlie cireumstances wlneh made his deadi 
most desirable, and the apposite monunt at wliie.li 
it took ]daee, tend almost to excite a snspieion.l* 
4'1 i!‘ principal obstacle to concession from Siephen 
was thus removed, for though he had aiuitlier 
legitimate son, Prince William, be was lint a box, 
and was domic and muindntious. Tiie ]nineipa'i 
negoeiators, who with great ability and addvets 

• lichtn Slepli.—(a-rvitse. 

■[ W'liU'r-i of :i pcnod intioilufi'd ’•nnif* coiifiKiou in this 

iiMitfi l)y iiccoiiDtini; lot liis <U*iuh ni diiloreui v> ii\ Soiin* ol tticin 
8ujd Uuniaco WHS drowfti'U, 


reeoiieiled tlu- eonibetmg interests of the two fac¬ 
tions, were Theobald, the arebbislioj) of Canter¬ 
bury, and Ileni'v, bishop of Winchester, Stephen’s 
brother, who pla\t'(l so nnuix parts in this long 
and ( hecpiercd drama, (hi the Wli oi Novemlier, 
1 lod, a gnat council of the kingdom was lield at 
Winehe.''lei, w'here a ]>eaee was linally adjusted on 
the ,iollownig eon<litmns.—Steplieii, xvho was to 
retain undistuilx'd ]n ssi >siou ot the crown during 
Ins life, nilojilctl lluii'V as Ins sun, up[>oinled 
him ins suecessoi, and (jiin' the kingdom, alter his 
owII (h:ath, lo llemy and Ins heim for eyer. In 
U‘tun], licnrv did pn'st'iil homage, and swoie 
feali\ to Stephen, lleniy I'ceeued the homaut' of 
the kinu’s sni\ i\mg son William, and, in leluin, 
gave (ii.it young jinnee all the estates and hmmurs, 
NJielher in i'mghmd oi on the eonlinenf, Ashieli his 
fiillu'i Stejihen had ei.joyil hefoie he aseendeil the 
ihioiu'; aial Jlenn jnonnst'd, as a le.^tmioinal ol 
his own atleeiioii, the. honour of Leyensey, lugelluT 
with some in,mors ill Kent. 4'heve then (oUowed 
a might} intmehange and (tujibcalmn of otiths 
among the calls, haioiis, lushojis, and alilutls of 
liotli lailious; all swraiing jiusi'iit allegiance to 
Stephen and iiUiiie fealty to IJeiii}. A clause, foi 
winch ihcie wi le scMial jueecdents nndi'i foinier 
•leigns, was mlrodueed, and the calls and harons 
swoielhal li cilluj of the two jninees lu’oke his 
engagenn'uls ihev wouhl instantly aliandon liini, 
and suppoit i1k“ cause of the other. It is cmious, 
and a consoling jiioof of the adyaiiee made hv the 
popuhn liody, notw illistahdmg the lioinus ol this 
ifigii, lo oIm'Im* that the dillerent hi-ioiighs ot 
l''.nghuid wi'ie taken into account, and swore teally 
to ll( nr\ m the same trims as thosi' enijiloyed liy 
the girat nohlc'- In a inmoi article (he olheevs of 
.'Stephen who ludd the 'rowt'r of ijuidoii, and the 
castles of W inehesler, Windsor, Oxlord, laneoln, 
and Soiillnimplon, g-i\e liostag's to Hemv lor the 
mnncdiate snnendei to him ol (hose loitresses in 
th(‘ i \ ent of .Sirplnm's death. 4 he w iiole ai range- 
meat was nanaled and diawm up m tlu- h)ini ol a 
charti-r, yvineh purpoited to he o///eye, or granted, 
hy King SU'jdieig and witnessed h\ the jirelates 
and haioiis.* 

When tlu* time came niwhirli lie iiieurreil no 
danger or risk m so doing, Henry tieated lus 
ailojitiun h\ Stephen with scorii ; and wlnle some 
ol his jiartnans, m lelating Ins history, [nijuidriitlv 
omitted the fart ullogellirr, otliers eonsidrird it as 
an idl(‘ hum, giving no ugiil, and olhris again 
maintaim'd that King Stcjilien Imintdf, and the 
wliole nation, yvrii' fain to acknowledge the personal 
elaims of Matilda’s son, who eonseipienily was 
called to riugu througli a legiliinale, liereditai} 
right. "I'lie treaty, huweyer, stands reeouied wi' 
have given it above, and rmnains an mcontid\ei(ihle 
evidence of llie real nature of tin* transaction. 

Sie])hcn did ikjI long snr\i\e the anangiinenl 
by wdiieh be renounced all bop<‘ of kiTjiing the 
royal croyyn in Ins lineage. After signing the 
treaty he and Henry visited together the cities of 

• Hmhim’s Fii-iina, 
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Wiiiclicstcr, Loiulon, and Oxford, in which places j 
solemn ])roccssioiis were made, and hoth princes 
were received with acclurnalions by llic people. At 
the end ol Lent tliev paiied with expressions oj‘ 
unitual fnenilsliip. 

Ilenrv ivturned to llie etmlinenl, and on the fol¬ 
low mu' !2r)l!i ol October (1154) Sle])hen died at 
l)ov(i, m the idiieth }ear of bis a^'c. Jle >va^ 
Inn led liy fUr side (»t iii.-^ wjIc Maud, who died 
ibrec _\i‘ai^ licidte liitn, al. l!n‘ inonasteiv of | 
I'avmsliain, m the jih'aMuil cmuitv of Kent, which ' 
she had lo\nl S(» nuieh while ; 

‘'In tins Ivi lie’s t iiiK'd’ sa\ s the Sa\on cl ironic lei, , 
‘Mill was disseiisjon, and e\il, and i.ijniK'. 4’he 
ureal men sonn lo-'C ayamsl, him. 'i'hev had sworn 
oaths, })U! mamlained noliiit)i. Thi'\ bmlt casllcs, 
whieli ihev lit'ld <iii(,auaiiisi him. Thev cnicllc o]»- 
[oe-M'il the wielclnal ]ieople ol llu' land With this 
castle woi k. ']’]k‘\ (illed then casties with deeds and 
evil men 'I'hev seized those whom lhe\ supposed 
1<) have an\ uoods, and threw them into prison for ' 

* At lh>- 0 ' >|| \Ill, 
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their gold and silver, and inflicted on them mnit- 
Icrable tortures. Sumo tliey liaiigctl nji by the 
feel, and Miioked witb foul simike; some liy the 
thumlis or l)y the beaid, and Ininu coals ol bea\\ 
mad on then feel. 'J'bev ibiew them into dim- 

gi'ons with addeis, and snakes, and toails. 

'I'hev made manv thousand'- pensli willi lumu<*r. 
'i'bev laid Inlnile altei tubule upon towns and 
cities, and this in tbeii lunuuaue they calk'd tr/i- 
sern’.* When the lownsmi'ii had nolliinu more to 
UiV(', they set live to <i\\ the towns. 'I'hou miuhlesl 
go a w hole da\’s jom ney and nol Imd a man biltinu 
m a town, iioi an acie of land tilled. 'I'he ])ooi 
(bed of biinuer, and those who had liceii nu'ii well 
to do liegued for bread. Never was mole misclnef 
done by itcathen mvadeis. . . . 'To nil ihe uroimd 
was to plough the sands ol' the sea. Tins lasted 
the miK teen\eais that Siejihcn was king, and it 



• Trii'.n ,it\ 1.. .1 \.’iU (11 olcl |''ll■ln•|) (o tli.* 
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A „ lint.—When H Ciirv J’lantngeiH‘1 received 
the news ol Slejdien’s death he was ciigaued in tlve 
siege of a easilt' on the frontiers of Normandy. Rely¬ 
ing on the siiualioii of affairs in R.igland, and the dis- 
jiosition of na'ii’s minds m his favour, lie prosiTiited 
the siege to a suceesskil elose, and leduecd stone 
turhuleni eonlmenlul vassal" to tibediencc, before lie ' 
went to tile coast to embark for bis new kingdom. 
He was detained some lime at Harfleur by storms 
and Contrary w inds ; ami it was not till six weeks 
idler the death ol Ste})heu tlial. he landed in Eng¬ 
land, where he was received witli enthusiastic joy. 
He brought with him a sjilendid retinue, and 
Kletmor, Ids wife, whose inheritance had made him 
so iiuwerfnl on the continent, and whose stern chu- 


raeler Avas to inflm'nee so many events of his reign. 
'Lids marriage proved, that if the young Henry had 
the gallantry of his age and all the knightly ac- 
eomjdishments then m vogue, he was not leas dis~ 
lingnishi'd hv u cool, ealenluting head, and the 
faeully of sacrificing romajitie or debeiile feelings 
for polilieal advantages. The lady be espoused 
Avas manv vears older than himself, and the re- 
]mdiated wife of anotlicr. 

, Itlleanor, familiarly called in her own country 
Aimor, Avas daughter and Jieiress of Wilham IX.,* 
Earl of Poictou and Duke of A(|uitaiiie; that is lo 
say, of the sovereign chief of all the western coast 

* Tins Puke William w;ib a troiibacloui of high renown, nnd the 
most aiicienl of tli.U cluss of pootjs mIki'O worKs luive been |(r»*M‘r\ed. 
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(iT T'riun'c, from tlio. nioHtli (if thr Loire to the foot 
of I lie I’M enees. Slie was married in 1137 to 
Louis \II , kins of I’ranee, wlio was not less eii- 
elianled willi her lieauly than with the line ]iro- 
Vinees sIh- linmulil linn. TVheii the union had 
lasted some years, and the (|iieen had siveii birth 
to two danshters, the |iriiieessi's Mane and Aliv, 
Louis resiiUc'd to make a pilariniaoe to the Holy 
I/,mil, and to take iilony with Inm Ins wife, whose 
iniele, llaMiioiid, or Hauiioiid, was duke (li An- 
lioeh. 'I’iie general morality of the royal and 
nolile eiitsaileis and |nle.niiis is represmited ni no 
verv favoinalile hejil hv eoiileiii|iorar\ W'lilers; 
and it isoa'iK uiiiha'sloiid how (‘amps and marelies, 
and a rloso and eoint.uii as-ociation with 'oldiers, 
should not he la'.ouiahle to leniale virtue. Suspi¬ 
cion soon tell upon Lh-aiioi, who, aeeoidina l-i her 
leasi Iiiitaroiiiahle jiiitees, w a- vnilli ol eieat 
eoipirln and iieedoni ol niaiiiie|s ; ;.||,| 1|,.| oondiiel 
in the ea\ and dissolme eonit ol Aiitioeli at last 
awalvi'iied the iiidiiin.ition ot Ik i (h'Voul iiiishand. 
She was \ ei v a cm i ,il 1\ aeeiisi d oi an i nil nine with 
a \ on 1 le 111 id h.iiidsoioe d iii k, iiaiiied Sahidiii ; and 
ihoiiL'h, Ml the llolioos ol llie ,oie, it lli.lde .in 1111- 
nieiise dilleieoie in the woieht id hei emit, we 
should now siinieU wiele lime ill i'onsiderinii 
wleihei hei p.ii.inioiii w as eoii\el led and hapti/.ed, 
.isK'-eiled In loiiie, oi was uu nnredeeiiied Malio- 
iiKal.in, as niaiiil.lined In' otheis, Jti 1 i.)2, ahoul 
a real after then lelniii lioiii the Holy Land, 
Loins siiiiiinoiud a eoiineil oi pielates at llau- 
eeiiei-Mii-Loire, for the express piiriiose of di- 
(oieiim liini liom a woiiian who had puhliely dis- 
honouted hull d he llishop ol Lanyres, pleadiny 
loi the kini;, yiaveU aiuiiuiiieed that his royal 
iniolei “ no loiieei pla'-ed faith in his wife, and 
eonld iierer he sine of the leititiiiniey of her pio- 
eeiix”. -(she had not home him an heir niiile)— 
. 111(1 oioniided his eiaini to a divorei' on facts 
jnovini; hei ihi'aitiinisness. But the Arelihishoii 
ol B Iideaiix, desiions that the, sepaialioii should 
he (‘IVeeted in a less seandaloiis niaiine.r, proiiosed to 
Inal the whole (lueslion on very diilereiit itriiunds 
— iiameK, on the eonsaiiyiiinity oi the jiarties, 
w'hudi iiiniht hare heen ohji'eted hy the eHUonical 
larv as an iiisiiperahle harrier to tlie marriage when 
It was eonliaeled lilleen rears helore, but rvliieh 
nor\ sei'ined to 1 h' rrni.'iiilK’rcd hy the cU'V^y 
sdMK'w]iHi t.ndily. I'ins I'oiirM-, linwcver, ri’licvcd 
ihcMii iiKin u delicate diieiunia, in Avlueh liiev were 
j)l(UT<l by the rules iil'llie eluirch, \a!ik'Ii, li iaiily 
interpreted, rendere<l divoice on any olhei around 
most dillieidt., rind Ity their iui\it)us desiri' to avoid 
u:oin^ to the extieiniiy nf proof ay;ainsl. a royal per- 
honau,e ; and as Kleanor, wlio considered Loins to 
1)0 “ rather a monk than a kiiiL!:,”t voluntarily and 
readdv a”:reed to the dis'-olntjon of the man 011 ^ 0 , 
till* eonned dissolved it :U'('ordiny;ly—on tiie pre¬ 
text that tlie'conseienceB of the ]mrties reproaehett* 
them for hviuic as limn and wife wlieii they were 

• Sonit* ol't write) fi ctinl'tmiHl tint S.ilathn W'llli tlie iJreat Siilnilin, 
the ln'iDtc op|iiiii(Mit (jC I’.ieiiuor’B mjii, Kicli.iul; bullliis 18 u yreal 
mihlake, iiivoKhi),' uu iiniicluouioui. 
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corisirrs within* the prolrdrited dei;r'ee. This de- 
eerrt eolnrrrine, horvever, deceived nohodr ; liitl the 
good, simple Ijorirs wonderlully deceived himself, 
xvlren he tliorighl that no |niiieool the time---no, 
not a jirivate gonilcriian,—would ho so wimlini; in 
doheaev, and regnr’dless of his own honour, as In 
mar-rv a divorced wife of so delimied a Te|)uliition. 
AeCoidina to a eonteniporaiy aulhoriir, I.leaiior’s 
only diflieullv was 111 miikiiiy a choice, ii'nd esraping 
the too for-eihlo addiesses ol loiimol her suitors. 
Imiir'ihatelv after the disMihilKill of hei muniage, 
she set iilf foi the eiipiliil ol hri own lioirililarv 
slates, and (III the war ineiwilh the lollowine inl- 
veiilures, if we are to gi \ e ei ediMo t h ■ eln onii lei. 
At the city ol lllois,'riiiliaiid, ol 'Thr ihiilil, i ,;i 1 of 
Bluis, and hrolliei to Kiiiii, Siephrn ol Liiginiid, 

“ mole lioni aniliilioii iIkiii lore,'’ niiiilo hei the 
iilfer of Ins hand, and not lolei ,il ni", la r leliisal, 
seeiellv ii'-olred to make Ik i a inasoni r m Ills 
castle, and inarrv her hv lone f-nspeelmg Ins 
design, she stole out oi the ensile hr' night, aiiil 
deseeiidod ihe Lone in a lio.il to the ( ilr ol '1 nins, 
wliieii was tlien inelndeil hi the dnehr ol Anjon. 

I lore I leni r ’s rouiigi t hrolhei, tieolliev ol .Iiijiai, 
eoiieeived the saniosoil ol piojeel rrln"li liail hoeii 
oiiterlained hr Theoh.ild ol liioo,aiid lar m ani- 
"Inisli to niterei |.t her and sei/.e liei peisoii; lint, 
Eleanor lieing, “ rvanied hr liei good aiiyo 1,’'snd- 
deiilv took a dilfen'iit load, and eseapod (o I’oie- 
liers, wdiere the more eourleons and inoie iorliniale 
Henry soon pieseiited hiniself, and, " with nioie 
policy than delicacy,” wooed and won, and mai- 
ned lier loo, within six weeks of hoi diroreo,'’ 
Ling Louis’s laindnet was direelir the o|i|iosile of 
Henry’s; for he had heen moix' deliralo tliaii 
politic; and, horverer honouralile In him indivi¬ 
dually, Ins (leUeaey was a gioal mistorliiiie to 
Eranee, for it dissevered sl.iU s rvlin h h.id heen 
muted hy the luariiage,-- lelaidcil that lusion and 
iiitegrallou which alone could leuilei the Ereiieh 
kiugdiim respeetalile, and llirrw llie fiiiesi Uni- 
tories of ](’raiiee into the hands of Ills mos-l dan¬ 
gerous enemies. H he eonld hare lieed liiiii'cll 
of Ills wife, withoul lesigiiiiig her states, the good 
would have heen iinniixed; liul this was impos- 
siiile; and though lie lelaiiied the Irvo daiighteis 
Eleanor had home Iniii, and wlio weri' hr tliesc 
ineaBUiCs dejirived ot'llieir iip]iaiiiiges and loiliiiie 
on the mother’s side, he loniid liimsell obliged to 
w'itlidiarv all the Iroipis lie had m the fmlies^esol 
(iiiYeniie, or A(|Uitanie, and Boieton, and lesign 
those eonnlnes rrla^lv and iniim'diatelv to his dis¬ 
carded rrufe, who seems to Inive heen dear to the 
lieople. Ill spite III her irregnlanliOs, and to hare 
eiu’ouiilered little or no dillieullv in iiiduenig them 
to admit the garrisons of her nerr husimiiil, the 
Young and popidar Henry. When it rvas loo hit.-, 
Louis saw the great error in ]Kjlier he had com - 
miUed, and made what etforts lie eonld to prevent 
the, by Inm most une.vpeeted marriage. He pro¬ 
hibited Henry, as his vassal lor Noimandr and 
Anjou, to contract any such miion without the, 

• Script. IU‘r. I'ldtii. 
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consent anil autlionly ot' his suzerain lord, the 
kin^ of ]''rance ; but the olilnratinns «'!' llic vassal 
or lieti;e-num towards the suzer.iin, even whore 
the parties lia<i expressly eontraeted aivl avowial 
them, wen- little hnidiui^ between two ])rin(es 
of eipml ]»owei ; and Ilenrv, who was soon l)\ 
far llie iiioie powerful ot the two, eaied little 
tor the jirolnhition, and Louis, in tlie eiui, ®was 
ohliued to’ content luniself with leceuini; the 
(‘inpty oaths of alle'jtianee winch the foitiumtc 
]dantai;cuet tendered tor {luvenne and I’oiciou, in 
addition to those he liad alieadv ph'd^ed toi Anion 
anti Aonnanih. Tin'old I'hi'in'h hi''lorian>, w ho 
cannot relate these ti imsactions without Iodine their 
tcnpier, ”ive it as thi'ir opinion that thev would 
not liave happened had tliosi* two wi^i' sialesmen, 
the Ahhol Siiurr and the Coiiiil de Veiniandois, 
been alive to eonii'^el and dneet tin' kinj:; hiil the 
ahhot and the count iiad holh died the ]'ieeednm 
vear ; and Loui^, who hail depended ‘-oeiitirelv on 
tlieni ()*ariieularlv on Sulti), that lie was seaieel\ 
capable of thinkini^ oi aclinu toi himself, was be¬ 
wildered, like a man who bad io^t bis lmihIc in a 


[Book 111. 

wild and unknown country, and stumbled on the 
divorce which cost I'ranee so dear* 

I'he saenfiee was indeed immense. Tbi'French 
kimtdom almost ceased to huure as a maiitime 
stall' on the Atlantic; and when Kleanor’s posses¬ 
sions wi'ie added to those Idenry already ]»0'sessed 
on tlie eontiuenl, that ]irinee oeenpud the w|iol(‘ 
coasi-line trom l)K'p]>e to Ba\onne, willi the excc])- 
tion onlv oflhe ^weat ])romonfnry of l^nttanv, where 
a luee ol semi-independent piiiiees weie esla- 
Idished that had sometimes sup]>orted tin' inli'rests 
oflhe l'’reni'h Kiiies, and at others allied tlieinselves 
with the Anulo-Xorman soveremns.f (leinv, ni 
taclj w.IS master ol oiie-ftllh ot llie terriUnii's now 
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ineludeil in the kim:dom of I'ranee, and, dednetnej, 
other separate and independeiit sov('ieii;-|ities, liouis, 
driven Imck from the Atlantic and cooped up 
between the J^oiie, the Saone, and the Meuse, ilid 
not ]H»ssess halt so much land as his rival, even 
leavim.^ out of the account llie kin^dom of England, 
to wjiie.h he succeeded about twm years after Ids 
marriat^e. FReanor w'as soon as jealous of llcury 
as Loins had l)eL‘n of her. The l*lantaa;('nct had 
not married with a view' to domestic happiness, Imt 
he was probably fur from ex})cctiug the wretched- 


i ness to which the union would e< ,'demn Ins latter 
! d:i\s. At their first arrival in Lmtland, however, 

• cvci vtliiiiLt w'ore a bri.i;ht aspect. The (jueen rode 
1 by the king’s side into the royal city of VVinchester, 
vvIhtc they both received the iiomnge of the nohi- 
lity; and wlicn, on the 19 th of December, Henry 
^■look lus coronation oaths, and war. crowned at 
Westminster by Theobald, archliishop of Canter- 
l)urv, Eleanor was crowned with him, amidst llie 
acelamatiuiis of the pcojde. Not a shadow of opjio- 
sition was oll'eied: the English, still enumoured of 
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th(Mr oil! dynasty or traditions, dwelt with conijila- 
ctMirv on the Saxon blood, which from Ins niolhcr’s 
vide (a liad Saxon herself!) flowed in tin* veins of 
ij!i' voiithful, the handsome, and lirave Henry; and 
all elassi'h si'eined to overlook the past Inslorv of the 
([iieen ni her i;nnidenr and niaj^nihcencc, and pre- 
-ein aila' Innent to their kiiii^. The court pa<j:eaiitries 
weie splendid, and aecoinpaineil hy the.sponlaiieoii's 
n ioicinir^ of the citizens. Henry did not ])erniit 
hi>> attention to he loni; oenipjed by these pleasures 
ao'l tliillennti; demonstration^, Imt ])ro('eeded to 
htmiios aliuosl as soon as tlu'crow n was on Ins 
head, tlins e:ivmfc hi>. suhp’cls as'^uraiice oi liie 
ho'-x, reitfii they had to (‘xja-et. He a'-seni- 

i'lcil a eieal eouncii, appointed the crown 

a decree pioinisiini' Ins snhjects all therii^hts 
lihertie'' (hey had enjoNcd iiiidiT his etaiid- 
laMici. llenrv I , whose* reien, ln)\\<‘\ er T\riiinnca 
\, ! - .1 lilc^-eil stall* Coin pin ed to (he anarch v w hie 11 had 
(oil >\\ I'd , and he made hi*' hamns and hi'-hoj)> swear 
a*;d:\ lo hi> iidant ehddien, his wih* l-'deauor haviiii;: 
je'idv made iiim the happ\ falhei ot two sons.* 
!h'm\ tlien tunifd liis atleiilion to the eoi red me, 
nl : ho-a ahiiM-v winch had rendeud tin* reien oi’ 
,'••' 1 'i!n':i a loin; aeoin lo hiiii'-rlt and a euise to 
! lie nai i"ii. Ills irfoiiiiv ^\l'^e not coinplelt'd for 
• ral \rai', and nian\ r\{*nls ef a foit'i'in nature 
'..I I\.'Med dm 11 ,'j iheii j a o^i css ; laU It W dl reiidd' 
ill. iiaitiliNc eleai;*i to condense oiil aeeoiinl of 
dj' c !i ni'-adion> in one mmeial sfalemeiit. 

IhiiM appoiiiied ihe ikiil ot Leicester Ltrand 
;c 'inais ol the Liiiedom, and ri'nliim that the 
odicc laid Ihllieilo h'Tii iiisiillicientK snppoi*ti'd hy 
dicciowM, he alleehi.'d to it iiioie ample ])ow'eis, 
piov.dcd llic iiiraiis o) enforcing* iK deetsions. 

\ ti:ip|»ciif d 111 all seasons of tionhle and distress 
III ilio'-c a^es, the cun hafl been all()\ed and tam- 
jM'ii'd wiiii nndei Stephen; jiud now Henrv issued 
ail enineK new comam* of slandani weii'lit and 
pniiiv, d'he loreien mereonaries and com])ani('s 
ot aiKenlnrc that etune o\er to Knoland iluriiiL^ the 
lone (•i\il wai between Stephen and Matilda iiiul 
duiic mraldilahlc miseliU’t'. IMany of these ad\di- 
inu'r> had eot ])osvocsion of llie castles and estates 
ol llie Anelo-Noiman nobles who adheied to 
Matilda, and had Ikmui created earls and liaions hy 
Sii'phen ; hut, liealinii' all these as acts of usui- 
palinii, Htnirv determined to drive every one of 
them tioin 1,iu‘ land, and their -v'Xpulsion setmis to 
ha\e aU’orded almost as imieli joy lo tlie Saxon 
jiopidalion as to the Normans, who vaiseil a shout 
ol tiinm]di on the occasion. “ A\ c saw llicm,” 
^aVs a contt'inp'.oaiV, “we saw these llrai)ani,*ons 
and Llomimz;s cross the sea, to return from tlic 
ramp to the plou<:;h-tai1, and hcc'ome attain serls, 
alter havine; been lords.”t They were, in fact, all 
‘'ommanded to (piit the kin^nloni hy a certain day, 
under penaltv of death, and it is not likely that 
tlie Norman^ allowed them to carry mucli awa]f, 
'viili them. Up to this point the operations were 
easy, aiul the king, uno])poseti hy the eonHicting 

* William and Tleni\. William dird in his clnMIn'dil 
f l{, do Dioi'ld. 


interest of any important jiartv in tlic sfule, or hv 
claims on his own gratitude, was carried forward 
on tlio high tide of ]io])ular opinion ; hut m w htu 
there still remained to do then* wen* great and 
obvious dilhcultiei', and feeling*' of a private miUirc, 
whieh iniglil haw overcome a ^l'^s determined and 
jiolitie ]>rniec, for, m the impailinl execution ( f 
his^mcHMires ho had to (U'sprnl those who fonglit 
his luother’s haltles juid sujijHirted hi^ own eauM* 
when lie was a heljiless infant. Tlie ^cneiou^, 

; romantic virliies natnral to youth ndght ha\e hern 
. i’atal Id liini; hut Henry’s heart in some ie.-'pe<“ls 
' seems never to Inive hei n vonnir, and his head was 
[ cool and caleulatmg In a treaty made at Win- 
I chesler, shorliy alter lus pacilieation witli Sleplien, 
il was sti|mlaled that tlie king (.Sleplien) siiould 
i reviuiH' all "uch io\al castles and lands as had 
been alieiialetl to the noliles or usurped hy tlii'in, 
willi (he e\ee[)ti<ms only nl what Slepla*ii had 
Uianted lo his son Wilhain, or liad bestowed on 
llu* elnirch ; the two last classes of donations to 
remain to their possessots. Among the reMimahlc 
gills were many made hv Matdda ; t<ir she, too, 
acting as a -overeign, iiad lollowed Slejdien’s 
extnnple lu alienating parts of the demesne of tin* 
Clown lo rewanl her adh('i(*nls. Slejihen, pool as 
• he was, had iieglecled this lesiimpUon, oi made no 
piogress ill il. during the lew months that he sni* 
M\ed the treaty. Ihit Henry was deti'niiiued imt 
to 1«“ a ])anper king, or to Inleiate that wkIiIn- 
slrcteheil ari''toeratie jiower which at once gioniid 
the )H‘ople iuid hade fair To lednce rdudly ti» an 
empty shadiiW. In Ihe al)s<*m*(* ol olliei hxtd 
icvenues the sovereigns ol that time dejieiided 
almost eiitiiel) on tin* juodnet' of the erdWii lauds, 
and Stephen had allowed so much dl these to slip 
from him, that theie remained not snilieieni Iki a 
ileceni maintemuiee of royal dignity. Ilesides the 
numerous castles wIneh had been built l>y the lur- 
hidcnl iiolilC', royd fortre-ses and e\en royal eities 
had been graiitcil aw'av ; and ihesi' could hardlv he 
permitted to remain m the hands ol the. feudal 
lords without endangering the peace ot tlie king¬ 
dom. Layv yvas lirouglit m to (he aid ol ptiliey 
and it yvas eslalilished as a k*gal axmi i tha1 the 
ancient demesne of tlie cimwii was ol so sacK'd and 
inalieiiahle a nature that no leiiglli ol inne, tenure, 
juid enjoyment eouUl given right, of piescriptmu 
to nnv ollu'r jaissessois, even by virtue ol giants 
from the eriw\ n, against the claim oi succceihiig 
priiUTs, y\ho might (it was hud down) at any tune 
n'snmc pos*'Cssmn^of what bail ihimeilv hicn 
ahenateil.’*' 

Foreseeing, Imwever, that this st<*p would create 
much «lisconicnt m those who were to be aflecled 
hy It, and wlio (counting hotli of the old jiarties) 
yvere numerous and powerful, Henry was cautious 
not to act without a higli sanction ; and Ih' tlK ietore 
summoned a great eouncii ol the nobles, w ho, after 
hearing the urgency of Ids neeessitie.*', coneuned 
pretty genoriilly in the justice of his immediately 

• [.onl T.vttHton'fl ir.Min II. (‘oril-'miKirary <l.*t uU ,u.- fdi.ikl iii 
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K'huiiiinu all ihiit liad hccu held by lus gnuidbithn 
ib iuA I , with tlic c-\ro|>t]()ii of the nlienations or 
lo Sicplirn's sou and the clutrch, as already 
jnciititiiied 'I’lir (•:m>e assigned (oi llu'se resinu])- 
lioir- wa- iM>t :in\ lulieivnt deleel in tiu* title ot the 
t;r:tniii|, nor an\ lnl\vorlhnle^s in the i^ranlee, hut 
the nidispen^ahle lUM-essity ol’ piovidini^' ioi t(ie 
eiowii \s v<K,ij a>. he was unneil with this sjii'ic- 
liim llir vodne. Kiiilj; put hini''clf at tlu* head o< a 
toiiiiidahlo atiiiv, Ivnou'iiia riLdit well that theie 
were iisauN who wonhl nol consider lh(*nis(‘lves 
bound 1>\ the \oices ol’llir as'-enihly ol nobles, and 
who would oid\ cede iImui eas(lev and lands by 
(oi'o. In ■~onu‘ instance' the castles, on binne; 
elo'id'. brieaeuered, sur i rndined w it bout bloodshed ; 
m oilier-, lhr\ ueie taken by slomi ol n'lluced hv 
lannno In iic.nK all ca'-es tlic^ wcie liwelled to 
the I'louiid, and about l|t)0 oj’ lhi‘s<‘ “■ deiis ol 
thio\(-d a-llie\ air usualh cidled, weie blotted 
<'.n (ri'in liir tai: land lhe\ delaced, to the ine\- 
p'('- )')!•• lolui and eontenlinenl ot tlu‘ ]>oui j>eo])le 
At I la M'-ae ol the lae lb' ot lb idL'eiiorlli, m ^hl op¬ 
sin i e, w n a !i lluuh de Mortiniei held out aLuniisi 
llie kiii'j, llr;n\'* hie was pies(‘i\ed b\ the alh'c- 
tam and -cli-diw ol ion o| ()ne oi Ins lollowers lie 
wa-. c.iiiiinandin'.! in peisoii, and occupNiii': an 
c>poM'd position, when his laitliliil vassal llulietl' 
ih- “si (dan, -eeiii'- one oi .Mortinieis awh<is 
ttiniiiiii, poi 1 ,1 -1 ilank at Inin, tliiew hiinsell hel^ire 
ho' pcrMi'i and nceivial ilu- aiiow in his own 
bitasl 'I’lie wound pioved inntlaband St. Clan 
e ''.nil ed in 11 rni \’s a i ins, lecoiii mend ini', his daiiu h- 
tei, Ol onl\ (diihl and an iiitani, lo ihe eaie ol his 
piino ■ who, 1 . his honoiii, did the diit\ of a latlu'i 
to :lie I'lpiiao \llei tnanv .iidiioiis tmls, and not 
a ehoi'k' and dtdav-, lleniv eoinphied his 

ponpO'C he dowe the Ihiil o( \nttiniiliain <ind 
soitjc oihri daii'Mioii- luihli's out (i| llu‘ kmi;iloin; 
In h.o elifij w ill) the c min id the siy slioni; castles of 
>bep!iens hiotla-r, ihe latnous Ibshop ol AVin- 
<!ie-le;. who, plaeiiiLi no eonlideiu'e in the mwv 
kini; Vvlmin hi' had helped to make, lied witli Ins 
Triasnies to ( Iiiliiiv hr iniiieed tlie Kail of Alhe- 
iiniiie, wlio had loni:, teioiied like an imlepend(‘nl 
SON ,'ieiij) 111 A’ovk-liiie, to llu' pt'opi'i slate ot vasMil- 
.i,.e olid ,dl<“"‘tanee , and lie finalK ohhui'd Mal¬ 
colm kmo ot Si'ois, to resiLin the thriM* nnriliern 
emnou - of’ Norllmmhei land, Cumheilaud, and 
\'v e-tmoieland, for the Ao/n/ //Jc jiossession ot llu' 
eathloin ol 1 lnnlMii!.<li)n, winch the Scottish pina'i's 
lUoniid a- de'ceiulants of |•hui VVahheof In 
dtiviue the iiolilos inan ihi' lo'od lands and hous(‘s 
tliov held, MO <hstmelion was made la“tW(‘(‘U the 
ol 'steidirii ami Matilda, lot Henrvwas not 
n'sv cacei to 1 ecov ei ev <‘i \ I hmu than wisi'lv anxious 
to avoid iho ii]»pear<tiu e of aelinu from motives oi 
pints u'veiiim, and bv lus etpial uml impavlial 
pmee diiiLw lie lelt tbe ailheienls of Stephen no 
uiom n ason to eom]»hini than Ins motber’s nr lus 
I'vvn puilisans. Amonu the hitler were several 
who h)--l ilien all bv these resnmplions; bn(,sfeadv 
[.. iii- pui]-o-e, the knnzwouhl make no execptions, 
not (ven m j'avour of thos>e who hiul succoiued Ins 
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j motiier in lbe hour of need and made the greatest 

I sactiliccs lor lus faintly. lie evaded the most 
earnest applications by a courtesy of demeanour, 
and a ])rodi!j;ulitv of ]nonHses lor the tulure, winch 
schlom lay heavy on Ins conscience ; and wlienever 
eiid’l Ol subterlne:e could tivuil linn, he did not 
scruple to emplov them. 

Before these metisures wcic com])lct(‘d Ihairv’s 
active ami ambitious mind was occupied bv tlie 
aHairs of tbe conlineiU, l‘)r bis vounaer biollui 
(ieotlrey, advuncmii a title lo Anjou ami Maine, 
Inal invaded those provinces A shoil time altci 
bis marriaui', vvlncli much' him Duke oi Aqinliuiic 
and I'hni o| Ihjjcton, llmuy became Ivarl of Aiijoii 
bv the deatli of bis lather, but midci llic c\])icss 
condition, il is said, of r(‘sii>-nmLi that caihlom to 
Ills \ I >11 hue 1 biotluT it lie (‘Vci slioiihl become kinu ut 
Knuland It is (weii added that the dvmy, (h-oHtev 
had <‘\acl<‘d an oath troin the baions and bishops 
who attended him, that tlu‘\ would not Mitln hi- 
liodv lo be bill ual I ill bis son 1 l('m V slioiilii solemn Iv 
swear to Inlhl tli(‘dispositions ol bis will Jleiiiv 
liesitalc'd , but tbe nobles and pteliites, tmii to then 
v> k('pl the corpse above t;rouml mild, asbameil 
ol pteveiitimi, the (dirisjiaii mlennenl, lie look the 
oath re(|Uii'ed in a most solemn mannei, sweannu 
ovei llie dead body '»! bis hither, w liR b was tluai 
eomiiiitled t > liu' L':iav<' '1 'Ih‘ kinu ol Kn-land, 
bowevet, -how('(1 no (li-position to ielin(|Uisli the 
(‘aihlom ol An|ou; and, it is saul, be sola tied llu 
I'opi' to absnlvi' him iiom bis oath, and that the 
Dope eoiiiplied on the liiound that be laid Ixcu 
made !(> swear undei inqnopei inliiienees ' 'Tins 
s(oi\, iliom;li seaieelv nioie lomantu' liiaii olliius 
ol tli»‘ same petiod, has liciieraliv beim (omieimied 
as laimlons, and it does nol rest on tlu‘ anlboiilv ol 
aiiv eontimiporai \ iiunator w i il ni” on the i onl ineni, 
or in llu' scene ol tluv I'vents. I leni v. it is ti ue, sent 
tlin'c bishops to Koiiu', but the ostensible lea-on 
was piobiiblv tlie tine one, and ‘should seem to lie 
motive sufhcienl m ilsidt lor such a mission. 
Nicholas Bieakspear, the onlv khiulishnian lluil 
(‘ver won' the tiara, bad just been idecled, and liie 
three bishops wen‘ said to be sent to eoiiLtiaUibile 
the new Bojie in the name ol the knii^ ami llu“ 
pi'oph* ol Kniiland. 'I’he kimi’s ialbei, Imwevei, 
inav have wished to leave some piojier ptovision 
foi' bis vouiiiz;er son, and mav even have made a 
will to tliat etieel; and (h'ulliev, scciiil; ins brotliei 
in possession ot so immy stale:-, would naturallv 
coiisidm it most niipist that lu* Inmsell should 
have none. 'I'liat voimi^ jirmce, moreover, was 
encouiaeed by tlu‘ k'n'iieli court,, winch was still 
smailiii'.i umler the m|uiies received from Henrv's 
mairiuee ; and lie scenisto' havehad a strontt fiaity 
in Ills iavoni in the provinces of Maine and Aiitoii. 

Tbe kmii, ol Entfland crossed the seas m 1150, 
and ajiiun did homa^mto Louis VII., for Normamlv, 
•'Aipntame, Bnictou, Auventne, the J..imousin, Anjou, 
Touiame, and a lontc bam of dependent terntones ; 
and bv this and other means, the nature of wlncli 
is not e.xplamed, he mdueod the Freiieh king to 
• \V. Newbr. 
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abandon llie cause of his yountjer lirother. He 
then llncw himself into the (lisjmted lervitorv, at 
the head of an army collsl^tllJt!: almost eiiliu‘l\ of 
nativi' Ei)”lisli, \\)io soon reduced Cliinon, liondon, 
jMiiaheau, and the other castles \\hie|j lield foi Ins 
hrolhei 'The ])eo|)l(‘ letuined (o then .di(‘ii,ia]ie( 
Id lleliu, and {feoifie\ was sttoii ohltind to icMi;* 
all Ins claims loi a [K’nsion ol 1000 Enulish am 
*J000 Aimevm pounds IIhmuu, Uiuinphcd onci 
<' v<‘iv opposition, as nmeh bv polu-\ as l.\ Iokt o 
/ iini'', he made a ma<rmtiecn1 ]>inmes;^ lliioiiul 
Acpiiianu' and (lie olhei dominions he had ohlainei 
h\ his inaiuaiii', and leeinxeil (In- leallv ol Ins clue 
\.issals 111 a ureal <'oun( il licld in iIk' cil\ nl Ihn- 
deaii\ W heiever he a]>peined he eomnnmdet 
ic'-peet, and no sovL‘ien;n ol (he lnii<‘ in Eiiinpi 
lonld ci]ual the power and sphnidom of this ndiihu 
knie 

On Ills iiimn lo I'hiuland, in I loT, hr enL:.iucd 
ni lio'-liiilies wiih llie \Eelsh, wlio slill loimhl 
(nrionslv loi then tudepeiideuee I’cciiitL; dvei- 
eDiilideiil III (hf iminhei and ipialilx ol lusaimv, 
Ilf eios-ed l‘iintshiim .ind ihiew hini'cll ainoiiL: ihe 
iiioiinf.tins. 'I'he \\ idsh !(‘I Inni jK'iietr.ile as |.(i 
as ihe dilhcull country ahou! (’oleshili l-oicsi, 
u iicn, jssiiinu Ikmii (hen eom'ealinrnl, and poin nn; 
ilown III lonents ’loin the uphimU, ihPv aliaeked 
lleniv in a narrow defile when his Hoops eioild 
iiol loim 

'Till' slaimhler was ]tiodiomiis. l',iista((‘ l''it/“ 
Jnlin and RdIkoI de Comev, men oi meal hmioiii 
and lepntation, toiicllu'V with sevnal olliei iiohles, 
wen- disinounU d and eiil to pieet's ; (In' kiim him- 
sell was III ihe trreaiesl <laiu:er, and a iiimimi was 
laiscd ihal he had ialhm. lletiu, haul ot 
the hcirdilaiv sjandatd-hearer, llni'w down the 
io\a! siaiidaid and fled. d'hi“ p.ime was now 
nnueisal; Init tlie kmi; lushed amoni^ tiu' liu;i- 
tivos, sluiwed them lu' was uniimt, lallicd llieiii, 
and fmallv lom^hi his wa\ lhioin;h (he monntain- 
jiass. 'rhe serious loss he siiflercd made him 
caul ions, and iiisicad ol lullowinir Ow eii (i w \ lined, 
who arOidh tried to draw him into the deldes oi 
Snowdon, lu- ehaniied Ins route, and uaminu tli 
open sea-eoast, mairhed aloni; the sliore closely 
/itlend('d 1)\ a fleet. Ho cut down sonu' foiesis, m 
opened loads ihiuu^h them, and hiull seveial 
rustles in advantageous situations 'I here was no 
second battle ot any note, and, afier a few months, 
the AVelsli were ^lad to punhasi' peace hv lesiLtii' 
in^ such ])ortions of their native territnrv as ihev 
iiad retaken Irom Stephen, and uuin^ hostaG;es 
and doinu; feudal homatie for what they retained. 
The homau'e cost them little : the giving of 
hostages did not prevc^it them from renewnm 
hostilities whenever times anti cncumstanees 
seemed favourable to them, and the hardy immn- 
taineers gave manv a subsctjueiit clicck to the 
Anglo-Norm|m chivalry Si.\ years after the l)attl(* 
of (’oleshiti, tlic Earl of Essex was puhlielv 
accused of cowardice and treason In Robert <le 
Montlort. The standard-bearer appealed to the ^ 
trial of arms, and w’as vanquislied in the lists by 


Ins accuser. 15\ the law’ of the times, d-aih 
should have iollowc'd, hul the king, (piidiU n e the 
iigoiir of the judmnent, uianted liim hm ior ;,p 
ponitmt; iiim to he .i slioin monk ni |{<,idiii'' 
Ahhec, ami takiiu; llu‘ carls ])(»sv {'-moiis niOi his 
hands as torieited to the ciown 

(ieollrev did nol li\e hme to (‘\acl pinnifulof 
In'* aimnilK's from his hiullnn. aini (nn 

eludine ihe heaU with lleiii\. whti'n 1« n Imn 
wiliioiii an\ leiitlou, ihc (ili/iiis ui N.tiiiis, jj, 
Lowm Hiillanv, spi'iilaneomK ni.i n d h,i'i iln 
government ol iheir ritv, pi'l .is thr pcnple o| 
Donilionl had done h\ Hriiiv Ucaindtik wlicii 
midei smidai ( neinns|,ii!e*> I.dwci Jii iilaii', wa- 
llien oecnpied ni iiiKainal piopoiiion-. h\ iwh pr 
pulalioiisol «ii|]('H‘nl rait's, lire mir ■-pi dsOiu ihe 
a lie lent Ai mone, llii' ol heifc I lie hini: uagr ni 1 i eie e 
and Normandv 'I'lic laltei weie (he inuie eivil./rif 
and had the giealei wei^iil in ihr luu n- and < iIk r. 
sDiiie of w hieli, lik(‘ \anles, wen e\elii'i\eK 
copied hv ihem. 'I'heie wa'. a lonst.ni: iiiini’v 
Ih'I W'(‘en lh<‘ 1 wo 1 aces, and ihe etiirl^ nl tin ( Dimii \• 
the I'uiinls Ol diik( s, weie sme nt i.r tn.popidai 
with one pativ m piopurlinn in ihm pDpui,nji\ 
w ;t h 1 he ot liei. d he penpli- n( N ann • , w Ineh w ii e 
ils ilependent leniiniy foinied the nit‘1 Dpnlf m 
• pail oi ihe ercat piomonlorv ol Inilian', limninjl 
to deia<'h then toiluiM's li<>iii iho-i ol lie iialivr 
laee h\ el(‘eling \oiine rianiaccia t , and 

diirnie ins short life they maintained a >i paia e ..d- 
minis(inlion, and a coveriniu'iii aiiiio l whnilv m 
dependent ot (he Ai mm lean ju inci' Iiui ( h nlli i'\ 
died in 1 ) 5S, and I lie citi/ens ol N ann -, 1 1 ! iii nin 
to then old eonm’Xion with ihe lesl nt ihe e'ainlrv, 
wane governed h\ Conan, who was E.iil .il Rh'Ii- 
niond in Eiigiand, as well as ihi‘ hcu'dilaiv ('mini 
or Duke ol niittanv. d'o ihe snrptee ol <\,i\- 
bod\, K mg ! lenrv, sett mg lorlh the inosi novel and 
groundh'ss, ]ireIens)ons, (hnmed ihe Ine eii\ ut 
Naiilis as heredilaiv plo])ei(\, de\.ihed in h;ni h\ 
his hrothm’s dcalh. ll was m v.iin thi‘ iiii/eiis 
repiesenled that ihiyv h.id nol,l>\ ehuosiii'j ffentlM y 
lo he then iiovei’mn, it'Siuned ihcii independ'm e oi 
(‘onvericd themselves inlo a piopmtv lo be d-' ci nd 
d>le 111 his faiiiiK. licmv waiiUdto liM up ih 
only great gap in Ins (anitinenlal Icrtiioi les^ 
careless of iiglil m appearances, la nsnlvid lo 
s('i/(‘ N.inl(‘s, hopiiiu that jl mxa' lu* gamed n fimi 
footing ihcie he should soon extend his ahsuiinc 
dominion over llie lesl ol ilriHanv 'IIk su-jg,. 
luleetl was most lempLing, and lleiuv was sddmn 
very scrupulous to the Loime lu' plavid Jje 
affected to ti’cut the men of Nantes hs rebels, and 
Conan as an usurper of Ins rights; he eoiifisean-d 
his earldom of Richmond, in Yorkslnie, and mo-s- 
ng the Ciuumel witli a lonnidahie arniv, spre.d 
such terror that the people siiliimtted, ami, 
nouncing Conan, admitted Ins uanison wiilnn llie 
walls of Nantes.t He liien (pnetly took poss(s>ioii 
)ftlu‘ whole of the country hetwcon llie I^mre and 
lie Vilaine, relymg on ins art and addic.^-s foi 
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quK tinu tlic ijliirni-'(•iK'nim-hnirnls cduld nut 
l-iil U) crratr in the l''r(’iic}i cuurL. lid <li>-piitclic(l 
'I'honias a H('rk<“!, Mien llic md^| hkill’iil and acc’oin- 
inoduUiiir ol all lM^ imnisUa?!, to i'.nis, the volatiU' 
inhahitani^ ol ^siiicli ciuMtai were da/zlcil and 
ddliL’lit‘'d !>\ llu' aiiiha^' ador’s iiiairMlici’iico. I l<'nr\ 
t- )-iii li'llo'Acd in pci^oii, and, Hdlwrrn tlicui, llu'sr 
t'\<) adioi! lu'uoiialois conndcfrlv a\oii o\ir4lu' 
ol>lii-r Int-rirh kiui’ 'riir piico paid lur Ins 
nriiMalilv w a- , llnua’.*' alliaiiciii” Ins cldoi son lo 
M.ir^zaicl, an nifanl daiialitc r l/oni' iiad had h\ his 
Wile (’uMvlaiKa’ ol (’aslilo^ who sorccedrd hdc.iiKa. 
'I lit' noMi.l: lad\ wa> (lain cn'il over lo oiio ol 
I ItMit \Noi Dial! haioii'' ; and ht'i dow'cr, ooiisi'-l iiii; 
ol t Ina (' ca- tic- in 1 ho \ f\ in, w as coii''if nod (o tlin 
kt'opni'!, ol ihd illu-Iiioiis t idi'i ol ih(‘ KhiltIiIs ol 
llu‘ 'Ih'iiipir, who wdi'f fo dcliM'i up lluar clmiff to 
IIcum’'' son wilt'll ihc iinmiaL't' should ht‘ coni- 
plon-ih o) toioro il lo i\!iif Foitis ill casu ol tlii' 
aliair hfiiif hiokfli oil' h\ dt alli ol‘ other aecidenis 
lle.nv thru piosrculi'il his Viows on the lest of 
l>!ii(an\, and (Stnehided wnh ('oiian, w Imin he had 
Iroin Nanlo', a eoinp.icl which llneaU'iU’d 
the independence ol iht' whole eoiiiiln, W'ht'lhei 
oecnpu'd h\ ihe wild oiermal population oi the 
hnifhei-^ and iiohle^ of t he othei lace IlealhaU'a'd 
Ins iheii \oiiii'jc-l son (ieoHVtw lo ( ai.islant la, an 
ml.till (lau'.'hlei o| {'iiu.ni, ihe ialler eiejafitn; lo 
heipiralii III In'- damjhlei all hm iifhls ni Unllane 
Jil his dcrith, aixl IJeiin (an enie.:. lo suppoil hnii 
1 I Ins piO'Ciil powei diiMiiL: iiis lile, lakiiiL^ up 
a Him I’oi Inin aL'ani-t his tn i huleiil ^uh]e<i •, and all 
odum ih.il niifhl al’ni'k him, wheiievei e.dhd 
upon -o to (h> ‘ 

Il ihi- lieaU w.i- kept -eeiel loi a 1'ine fioin 
Jmul: l.oiiis, Heiii\ - ainiiilion lioiiied him into 
o'hei --idieme-. wnitli mien o]>('d ll.eii food nn- 
dei - lai idiiie heloie il leal l.i'-led a \eai‘ N ol ^ali''- 
iied wilii liie irni .ml enjo\ineiil of the slalev he 
luel pui'Uied h_\ he lieu! uifc, he ad\aiu'ed I’k'sIi 
( duinn. III iiehl td hi- wnie, to ten lones whudi 
neilhei "he no hei lalliei hati e\er en)o\ed, ainl, 
he ohi tin lie ihe fu'al eaildom of 'rouloU'C, hi' 
liopeil to spie.al his puum aeitos the whoh' of the 
h.oaii I'-lhii,,.' ihat joins I'i,niei‘ to Sj)ain, and n> 
tanee ahum ihe h'leneli coasi on llu' Mediteirani'an 
a^ he aheade did aloiif the whole Alhiiitie sea- 
ho.n I \\ dll.nil. l)nk(‘of Atjuitaiiu', iriandfalhei 
Ol ^hieen Fleaiim, lleiuy’s wile, ami a eonteiu- 
p''’-»'v "I the (’oiep'erur, niarrietl Philippa, the 
onl) elnld ol Wiiliim, the fourth Karl af'I'oulouse. 
As a loiiede sueecssiiji, coi^frine to the laws or 
iisaucs ol the et)uiiii\, the I'hul \N illiaui, IMulippa's 
tadier, ('oii\e\ed the puiieipalllv, h\ a conliac't of 
sale, to his htolluM Ua\inoiul de St (idles, who 
sueeet'detl at his tlealh, and transnntteil it to his 
posieiit\ 111 the male line, who had held it inanv 
\eais, not without cavil on the purl of the lunise ot 
A(pnl line, hul witimut any successful challoiuze of 
ihinr lilh’. Eleanor coiutwed her riuhts, such ns 
the\ weic, and wliu’li slu' was detcunincd ntit to 
le.i\c dormanl,to ianus VII. h\ her first inanmgc ; 
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and durini; their union the French kinir sent lorih 
an army for the compicst tind occnpation ol 'Ton- 
louse. But the expedition ended in a U'e5it\, and 
Ravmond dc St. (idles, the L^nuidson of the Inst 
eail of that name, w'as confirmed m possi'ssion ol 
tlu' cmmlrx, and relea.sed jiom all (hums to it, 
whether on the part of thi' French knif; oi his wile 
I'diainor, hv inairMim (amslaiicc, the sistm- ol 
Louis. llenr\ now uico-d, that hy hiu suhscipieni 
divoice fiom Louis, Tdeaiiot was icsloied to liei 
ori'.:;inal rnthts; and alter some curious conespond- 
ence and lansaidviiiu, ol dusty archives, he de 
j manded the imtaul suiiendei ot the eaildom ol 
j 'Toulousi' ujioiilhe same uionnds as liouishad tloio' 
I heloie him 'Tlii' I'ditl Ka\mond raisi'd his haimei 
■ ot w ar and ajiplied lor aid to In'" hiolhei-in-law ol 
France. L\ mo"l of the hotoi laii" liu'will ot tlie 
jieojile IS pasx'd oV( r as a point ol no mi|)oitance, hut 
dial Will was d(‘C)dedl\ au.mml IJeuiv, and iheie 
A\eie flee mslilulions in 'foulousi* at tin* time to uim- 
lefitimali' weip;hl and elh'cl to t!ie pojutlai melina- 
lioii. “'The eominoii couneil ol the cit\ and 
siihurh",” lor sueli was the title hoine h\' the iim- 
meipal fovenmu'iit i>j 'Toulouse,* "((oiidcd K.u- 
moiul s iieuol lat ions with llit' Tuaudi couil, and 
laised then hamic] as a lice and meoipoiated com- 
niunil\ Dll tins occasion Louis luoki- ihioucli 
tile line meshc" of I leoi \ s and iu'eket ’s diplom,e'\, 
and louM'il hiiiiMdt lo a loi iindahle exeilmii m 
oidei to (du'ck tlie new eneroiudi.iient Feieeuitie 
lli.it the snucf,ie Would he Miriu.', and lii.il sue- 
eass could only lx* oht.niied h\ ihe k e|>inL; on loot 
a laifc arni\ viiv dithuant in it- eoiistnution and 
leiiiis ot sei\ice horn lim teudal ioKcs, liemv 
ies<d\(‘d, li\ die a(i\lee of Heekel, lo eominiite liie 
peiso.iai services ol Ids vassals lor an aid in 
nioiiiw,'!' withwiiirh helimted to pioeim- Hoops 
1 lull w ouM ser\e like model n soldiers foi tiieii dailv 
pa\, oIh') his oider.s direetlv wilhont the ollen 
tiouhli'"oine Jtileimissiouol leudal huds, and have 
nn ohjeclion either to the di.stama' ul llu' seeiu' of 
hoslihites ol the lein^th of linie llicv weie (Irtaiiud 
domlheii lioiiu's. Theleimol iorl v da\s, lo w hu h 
llu' sei\ic('s of tin vassals was limited, would have 
heen in max I jiai t eoiisumeil in the march alone h oni 
T'.nLil.iiid and the iiortli (d T'lanee to 'I'oulome He 
himan h\ levvnif a sum ofnioiuw m lum <d tlien 
])resenee and seiviees upon his vassals ni Nor- 
maiuK, and other provima's remote from the scat 
of action. tlu‘commutation was aun'cuhle to mnsi 
of them ; and when it was projiosed in Ihiudand 
it was sidl more acc(‘])lable mi iKTounl ot the 
Lui'ater distance, and tlie laudahle anxietv of manv 
ol tlie nobles to tak(‘ eari' of their estates, w hudi 
had sutleii'd so much dunui; the intoslme wars of 
the jirccedmu^ reii^n. 'i'lie .ua/o//c, as il js i-alled, 
was levied at the rate of three jMamds in J'hiuUmd, 
and ot' forty Aneevin shillings m the contmontal 
.vlcjinmiohs, for every knight's fee. , Then* were 
()0,U()0 kmghl’s fees m England alone, which 

• (Xiniraune fonciliutn ujtiis nioiosw* ♦•( stihiubii Script Kcr. 
Fi .111) 

1 'riii« foenis to h.op In-eii llx* llrst intiixlncUoii of n |•r;l(tlC1• 
which iciulfd yruduallj to the WMTthrow ot tlio w iiok* feudai b'sIciij. 
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( 'hap. l-l 

\\H\jlil prpdupp 180,000/.—a sum so |)ro(ligu)\i« in 
(lav?', that (ioulits are cntertanied as to the 
conectiH's^ (if the aecouttt, thoau:h it is ^i\eii by a 
(•ni!irin|ii)rarv. Ibil, whatever \\as tlie siuo, it 
'-ullieed Ilei.iv Ibr the raising; oi u stroou^ mereeiiary 
imee, c iiistsiiuL" ehi<“l!v bodies oi the l.mious 
iiiiaiiln of the Jjdw Couiitries. AVilli thes(' 

loaiehed Male>>lni, kitiu ol Scofhiiid, as ho eouiled 
the eln-e alli.mee oi ileiin; Kasmond, knisr oi 
\iiae"H (lo Ashost' iidaiil dauuhler lltiirv liad 
alliaiii'ed hi-' mtaiil son Kiehaid); oiu'of the AVelsh 
tinner'?', and mans Ibiiilish iuid loreitin l>aioiis as ho 
stihiiii.ivds eiiLiairi'd to (ollosv tlu' knm to I'oidouse 
Tiioiua'' a Ihckel, now Chaiieellnr of Ibiuhnid, 
and llu' iiix-jiaiablo coiuiiaiiioii oi Ins losal nia-ter, 
alUiided HI lhi> ssai, and none aschI in ninre 

\\ rO hke muse, lb' inaiched at the head ol 7iK) 
l.iiiLihls and iiieii-.ii-4irins, sshoin Ik* laid l^u^ed at 
hi'' iissu eAiK'iise; and, when the\ leaeheil tin- 
seeSH ol ae:ion, lie di^linmiished lum'elf })\ Ins 
aMivitvand mdlanlw, not petnnllinu; tin-eiicnni- 
slanee ol his beiiei in liols oideis to pu-senl linn 
lioin ehuu’iiij with the ehisaliv oi mounlnie: the 
de.tdls bn'aeh Atiei lakiiie ihe lowiiot (’ahor-', 
i I eni V nnuehed upon the eits ol 'I’nidonM'. But 
the l''ieiieh kine, ii'isMnj^r Bi-ii s, \s hieli hehnieed 
1" hiin ni uiKid pait, and the LiinoiTsni, ssliieh 
ur,oiled lino a tree passage', threw Inneell Asilh 
ieiitl(ne(ne-n(> into the th.reatened eilv, ssheie he 
AS,IS lei'eisid will) ('XlK'ine |o\ ])\ I'anl Ibnniond 
.tiid tiu' eili/.i-iis 'J’he hittei nieetinii in soleinn 
.t'-'-eiiiM s, soled l/aiis a letter ol til.ud\s, til sslneh 
liiev e\pie'-'ed their ohli^atioos tsil lns hasin^ 
sii' coined iheiii like a hilhei,”*--a toiichiiiL; e\- 
pre'-'ioii o| eralilnde, wlinh did not nnpls ans 
(isrloi leud.d subinissioii on the pail oi llie citi¬ 
zen'.. 'I he toiee sslneh l/ans InouelU ssitli hiio 
w as 'inall, and the coera.elie 1 K-ekel ads I'imI j lein \ 
to niake an nnniediatc assanll, in ss Inch the clmieli- 
inan pidaed lu‘ could luiidls lad (»!’ ri'diiciiiLT iIk- 
tossh <ind takiiPA ]Hisoiur the h'ri’neli kinL;,Ashosc 
Ce]»l 1 s It s III mill In- tin ned to incah ulahU' ai K.intake 
But Ilciiis Asas ('ool and e.iulious esen in the inid?t 
ol his niealesl sui{■es.''(‘s : la-did not Asish to dnse 
tin- Iheneh nation to extieiniln-", - he w.is '.o woven 
up in tlie eoinplicaled I'eiidid ss^li-m, and so de- 
piialent Iniiisell on Ihe iailhrul ohseivance of its 
inee adalions, that he aaisImmI to <ivoid outr;ieni!.I 
tile ma'iil principles on Ashieh it K-sled ; and heiin: 
hnns(‘ll siissal lo Louis, and, in Ins (pialitv ol 
I'kul ol Anjou, heia'dilary Seneselial of Franee, lie 
deelari'd hi^ eoidd not show such disr('s]H*ci to lus 
superioi lord as lo hesiem* linn. While he hesi- 
tiited a h'n'iieh army inarehed to the relief of their 
kni^^ lbmr\ then traiiSfened the war to another 
part of the earldom, and soon alter, loavini^ the 
supreme command to Beekef, leturncd witli part 
of his arms to Nurmuudv. Tlie clencid (hianeelh^r 
eoiiumied to apjiear its if in his jnoper elemenu 
he fortdied Cuhors, took three e.i'tles Avhieh had 
been deemed impregnahle, and tilted with a Fieneh 

Wuoii eoluru in-ncuUs more i>nltroo jTuvulcat.” Scrn>l. Iter. 
Franc. 


knifxht, whose horse he (“arned away us the proof 
of hiK victory. But Ilenrv could not do Avilhout 
Ins favourite ; and a l‘Vene.h fbiee liavm^ made 
a diAersion on the side of Nounandv, Beekt-l also 
letmned thithei, IcavuiL" only a few msigiufiennl 
uaiiisoiis on tlie hanks of the (hironne and pleasant 
hills of Jameuedoe. The political condition, how- 
oi that lasdined leirioii dcilnied Irom that 
hour. 'I’he halut ol im]doi me, the proft-etion of one 
kiiie; aumnsi jmothei became a cause ol depenihmee ; 
and Asiili (he epoch whin the Kim^ ol F.nulaiid, 
as Dukeoi AijUit.niie and Iknl oi Boietou,ohtamed 
an mlhuMK'eosei the athiirs oi the soutli oi Franee, 
eonimenccd the dtcline and miseiv ol a most nile- 
testine jiopnhiuon. 'J’hentadoiwiiid, jilaei'd hetween 
two i^real jtoweis, the rivals ol each ollu'i, and 
doth eipadlv amhilious and t-ncuiuchuig, tlav 
souitlil iIk' piolcctiDii, now ol tli(‘one, and now of 
the othei, ;u•eo!dln^ to eiieumstiiiices, and weie 
aliernalelv sup[)orled and aliundoned, hetiayed and 
sfild, 1)\ hoth 'J'heir ouK e h.mee Asas when the 
kmes ol i''Tan((' and Knehmd weit' en^aeed iii 
opi-n Asar ehewlieie; and (he 'Idouiiadours Aseie 
aeeU'lomcd 1(1 sine ihi' [oss that aiose when liie 
liuee hetween the Stirhnes and tlu' lOiues (tlie 
Fasierline^ Piid tiie peoph'ol Tourainc), as they 
.(•idled the Fieneli and Ibielisli, A\as hiokeii * 
'I'hes had tlie iids anl;>ees ol an eailiei civ ib/.aliou, 
hul stale ]»ohev and worldly wisdom seem to hase 
heen meompiilihle AS ilh the chai.ietei ol a jx'ople 
so desoled lo pleasine and the pnisuUs ol jioeiiv 
iind joiuance 'I’iieie w<is also w.uiline a e‘''>d 
sni>si]atum ol natloti.tl moi-ds ; Im tlie ( ode ol lose 
and eallanirs, winch w:i' .ilmost llic oiil\ one in 
soeiic, did not lo/ike llie hcsi (i( citizens 'J’fies 
Well- Imlmh'iit, ^(■''lle'•^, and ji.i'sionalels loud of 
I'haime I lies sscii divided In a ihoiisand risal- 
liC'; not nitiv'lv oiii‘ piovincc l»cine lealoiis ol 
another, hut town ol town, ,uid siil.iee ol' Aillaee. 
'J’lics Well Inasc, lUid p.isstouatcK kjiid of A\ar; 
hul tiles loved it r.ilhei lor it'* exeileMicit!, and its 
jioetiCfii and pielun'^(|ue aeeoiiipaiinnt nis, than 
lioin ans iiohie nnpuUe ol jialijoli'iii. The\ weie 
alwass mole leads l<» ion :it the xsoid ol a lair ladv 
to ill!- wais ol Ikilesline, ot some (;ther distaul and 
romantic eiil'-rpU'e, tlian to La-ji sle-uls \\al(-!i and 
waid lor the (hleiice ol their own lait land. 'I’liey 
AAi'ie a jiiojdeoi a buhl, i liaiiu ler and lisels ima¬ 
gination , thes laid a taste lor tlie aits and all 
delicate cnjovments ; tlu‘y weie ini^emons and in¬ 
dustrious, and their sod A\as rich and ulowiiu:. 
Natnie had mseii^.them (-verslhinu; exeej't stea¬ 
diness of ehunicler, political prudence, ami the 
spirit of union; and from the want of tluse they 
lost their inde])en(Ienee, their nehes, their ( isdi- 
zation, their p-oelry, and even their beautilul Ian- 
i;uaL’-e,— the tirst lliat spiead the melody ol ri-- 
created verse throuf^h Euiope. Our BlantaLmnrt 
race of kintrH contributed to all this rum, and a 
short dieressiou may be excused in favour of an 

• K m’i'lal qtinn U Ircj/a e» 
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mtcllertunl people, to wiioin (nir curly literature liad’*.] 
irreui oblmatious. 

In the bru'l \v,ii mI nch (*n?‘iie(l after tlie evpe- 
(lilion to 'roiilouM', on llie tronlno's of NoiiuuikU, 
ile<‘ke1 iiianilauicd 1200 knie;lit>, with no tVwrr 
than -1000 uUriHluiits aiul toot so!(ller^; and when 
tli(‘ Knie; ol l iaiiee was nidueetl to tnait, tlu' <do- 
(ju(‘nt and \ci>aidc elinrtdnnan was chanced \villi 
the jH'icollatVais on llie part oj Ins fiieiid and 
masno A tniee was cniu linU'd at the end oi the 
\e(n, and a lew months alter, when llu‘ iival finics 
liad an interview, ihr liner was eonvciled into a 
formal pi'aee (a.o ) 1<)0), llenrv's ehlt son 
floini; hoinaui' to l/uiis Im lhediirh\ o| Noiniandv, 
and llenn ln-ine peiinilteil to lelani the t«’w places 
h(‘ had et)n(|nei<d in the earldom ol 'J'ouloiise. 
d'liis pieeiou^ peace <lid not last (pitle one inontli. 
(a)n^taiiee, tlie l''M'neh (pioen, died without h‘a\mic 
an\ male Issue ; and Ijonis, aiiMoiis J.ii an heir, 
as his dmiLclitiTs (ainld iu)t succeed, in about a 
toitincclit alti'r hei decease man led Adelais, iiii'ce of 
the late I'hicciish kniu Stephen, anil sister o( tiie 
tlni'c rails oi Hlois, ('hampaLiiie. and Saneene. 
'J'liis ninon with the old enemies ot Ins laindv 
uieatK liouhled llenn, wlio, lotesianncc a disposi¬ 
tion 111 till' l''ienid’. emnt to hieak oil the alhaiiec 
with him,whieh mielil Love ins jnoLcens a hold, 
upon Inaiiee, seerelh seemed a disp( nsalion liom 
llie Pope, and solennu/.eil the eonliaei ol maniaice 
between his son Ihain, who was se\eii ^ea^s (pI< 1, 
and the ikniLchlei ol Louis, llie Ihinei'ss Maruaret, 
who hail been pl.ieed in tin puwei a( (he eoiudnsion 
I'f tlie original tie-iiv, and who had allaiiied the 
inalionL aco' ot liner \ears Heidvct, tlx* piinie 
innxei in all tiiincts, hinmciil the loval infant to 
lamdoii, wheie tills slianue ceieinonv w<is ])ei- 
formed As s(hmi as i( was tinisjied, llemw elainied 
the inlani's dower, aeeordini: to the e\]ness trims 
ot the treats, and the 1\nmills Templars, without 
ohji'etnm 1" die iiumnkn maimei m whudi In* had 
pieeipilaiod the maiiame, delivered \\\) to him the 
|]iU'(' easlles and towns. Loins iinlaiillv laised lin 
hannio ol wai, and exileil the d'emplais It was 
said at the time that llentv leu! I'nlu’d the erand 
master, .nid tlm d,^s(•tvlee to the hdeiieh crown 
was proh.d)l\ not loiLcoUeii a liundietl and tiitv 
veais when the tiidio rvas suppressial m 

I’l.inee with nnexanuded einellies The Lreiuh 
kinu, liowevi'i, was no match foi tlu* jiowtutul and 
politic I'hiulish moiiaieli, >md as llenn was a\eise 
to lia/.arduiis eiiteipi is(w likelv to he aeeoin])amed 
h\ ore,it lat-l and hllle solid. advantaLce, the war 
presented notinnu mnie important, than the sIiumt- 
in^ of a It'w lances and the hesie^ini; of a tew 
('astk's. and another peace was soon ('orududed 
tlinamh tlie mediaiinn of the Pope. 

At tins tune, as at several other periods in 
the muldie aues, there were two ]>opes, eaeh eallinii 
the oth(‘r aiiti-popi* and imti-ehrist. Victor IV. 
w as estahlished at Rome under the patronage of 
the LnuHToi I'ledenek Barharossa; and Alex- 
audei 111.. w liose election is f^encrally recognised j 
as mou* legal and canonical, was a fugitive and an 


IBook Hi. 

e\ile norlli of Ihc Alps, where hotli Louis and 
Henry bowed to his s]uritiiiil authontv, and rivalled 
t aeh other in their otl'ers of an asylum and sue- 
('our, and in their reveienliul demeanour. Whim tiie 
two kings met, liim m peisoii at ('ow/ctf \ur Lotn', 
(hey both dismounted, and liolding eaeh ol them 
one ot tlu' bralh'-reins o1 ins mule, walked on loot 
h\ his side, and eoiulueletl him to the castle 

A shotl period ol liapp} iraiKpnlhty hoth in 
Knglaiid mid llenryT emiliiiental «lontniioiis loL 
lowed tills leeoneili.itiou ; and wlaai it was dis- 
tuil)('(l, the storm ptoeeeili'd horn a most n!ie.\- 
jteeted (piaiii'i --troiii d'hoinas a Beeki't, the king '• 
liosomfiiend I'uiihet parlieiilais ol ihe lu'-nnv 
ot this exliaordinarv man, and ol the ei'clesni-si 
(piarrid w hudi tronhled th(‘ reign and einhiiti’ii'd 
leu yeais oi the lile ot Meurv, will he cimmi in the 
ne\l ehajitei, and we shall heie meiel\ handle a 
tew ol |)h' gloat eoiineetiiig links ol tin* nai i alive 
Px'cket was hum at London, in, m ahniit, the \e;n 
1117 - His falhei wa-' a eili/eu and ti.idei, of 
the Savon lact' • eireuiilstaueo wiiieji seemed 
to evelude llu' son Irom the career ol amhition. 
l'hi‘ lu)\. how(‘vei, was gdual wit h <ni e\h aoidmai \ 
intelligi'iiee. a lian(Lome prison, and iinoi en¬ 
gaging manners; and hm lathei gave' him all the 
advantages ot eduealinii that weie within he- 
leaeli i 1(“ slmlied sueecssivi'ly at Merlon Ahhev, 
Lniidou, ()\tord, and Pans, in which last eil\ he 
ap]>lied to civil law, and aeipnied a> peihai ;i 
inasterv and as ]>ure a ]i!oimneiatioii oi the Im nco 
languagi' as anv, tin* h< vi ediiealcil oi the .\oi imm 
nobles and otliecis \\ bile \<“t a vonng main lu 
Was eiupluytal hs an uudei-eleik in the oliur ol 
the sheriff fif Jjoudnii, wlieve he allrcn'led llie 
atleiitioii of Theolialil, arelihishnp ol ('anleihuiv, 
who nml him to eomjilete hi-^ '•Ind} o| lli<-civil 
law to the then famous school ol Bologna Aliei 
juotiiiug hv the les''Oiis ol llie leaiiied (ualiuii, 
Beekel leeio^sed ihi' .Alps, and staid some lime al 
Auxith', in Burgutidv, to attend llu' ieeliues ol 
anotlK’i'eelehratcd law prolmsor. On hn relnin 1 ) 
London, III' look dea(“on’s onler^,t and his puvvei- 
In) patron, the arehhisho)), ga\e him some v.duahh' 
ehureh ])iefeiment, which neithci nere^sitaled a 
lesidenee, nor the perloimaiiee <>1 any ehureh 
diiliCN; and he soon ai'leiwards sent him, as die 
best (pialilied ])crson lie knew, to eonduel some iin- 
]Mirtant negotiations ut tlie court ol Rome. The 
\ouiig di])lomulisl (lor lie was lluai onlv thntv-twip 
years old) He(|mlte.d Inmselfvvith great ahihlv and 
(‘omplete success, ohtuiuiug from the jiupe a jnohi- 
hition tiial defeated tlie design of crowning ITinec 
Kustaee, the son of Steplien—an important seivice, 
which secured the favour uf the Kni])ress Matilda 
ami tlie house of Plantageiiet. On HeiuOs ac¬ 
cession, Archbisho]) Theobald had al! the aulho- 
ntv of prime-minister, and being old and infmn, 
)»e delegated tlie most of it to the active Beekei, 
W'lio was made (dianecllor of the kingdom two years 
after, being the first Englishman since tlie (’on 

• Newljri^'—('iiroo Norm 

He iie'tT tiwk the nun.ior oulers lilt he bfcamc hkIiIusIh*)..' 
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(Jhap. I.] 

i[ii(that Imd reached anv eiuineul otlice. As if 
to eni]>ly the la]) of royal Ik)IiiiI\\ Henry at tJic 
NMiiie lime a])|>ointed him ]»reee])lor oftlu' heir to 
;lu‘ enmn, and eave liim the wardenslii]) of tlu' 
lower of liondon, tlie castle of BerkhanisUauh and 
the hoiittur of I'AC, with .'MO kmghls’ fees. 11 is 
icxeiine, llownej; in from many sources, was nu¬ 
ll icii-'C , and no man ever s|)ent mon* freel) or 
iii;t”ni!i(“enllv Ills hons<‘ was a palace, both in 
• liiiieii'inus and appointments. It was slocked 
wiili vi-vsids ol’yold and silver, and eonstantlv Ire- 
(|Uciit( d i)\ nnmhciless enc'sts of all uoodly ranks, 
lioiii haions and calls to knielits and paLO's, ami 
''iinplc ri'laincis—ol svlmdi lie lani several hun- 
dt(‘(K, who aeknowledued lluansidvcs liis imine- 
(lialr \a''sals. Ills tahlcH w<“ii‘ spiead with tla* 

( lioici-'-l \ian(N; th(‘ best of wines wen* ]»ouri“d 
out with an unspaiinii hand; th(‘ iiehesi du'sscs 
alloMi'il 1() Ills pairc'. and si'rvinu-incn ; hut witli 
all this ('uvtl\ mai;ni(lecnee, llieie were* cettaiii 
. .1 pita I wants o| eonitoi I, w hieli show the nn]H‘i (eet 

< i\lii/.ilion ol the HLO'; and Ins hto'jrapliei re- 

hii'-v, ainoiui oth(‘r ihine'-, tliat as the numliei oi’ 
eursis wa-'otleii <ircal('i than coidd lind place at 
taldr, iicido'l ordeiral that the tlooi should he 
c\(i\ da\ co\cic(l willi ticsli hav or sliaw, in 
otdri ihai iliov<“ who -at upon it miulit not soil 
ihfii dii'-s(‘s ^ 'rii(‘ idiaiicidloi's out-door apjicar- 
aiM'o \\aN ,-till moic splendid, and on y,rcat ]mhlic 
o( ca'-Muis caincd loan cxlrcmilv ot ]»oinp 

ami ma-jiiilicenci', timiiu'h licii' asiaiii there arc 

< iicmti-iaiicc- lhai wonhl sia'Mi discordant <ind 
L’.ioi('-«[ur to a niiidcrn c\c W’lion he went on Ins 
mnlia-sx to I’aiis, he was attciidcal liy two ImmliiMl 
kinehl'-, hcsidi'v ni.iiiv haions and nobles, and a 
coniplcic lio"! ol domestics, all neldv armed and 
uilii<‘<h the (diaiiC(dlor himself liiiMiiLt to\u’-and- 
uvenu (diaii'jes of apparel As lie tra\elled 
1 hrmiL: li I'd am e, Ins ti am o| wauuoiis and sinupter- 
ho]-C', hi- iionnds and hawk-. Ills liuntsinen and 
tak'niiei-, '■(‘(•ined to aniiouiKH' lh(‘ pii’seiua ol a 
iiioie ihati kim; W'henevci he (mlei<'d a town, 
the amhassadorial procession was led hv25Uh(Ws 
> inumu^ national soiitrs ; then follow'ed his honmis, 
led III eonph's ; and these were succeeded liv eii^hl 
waLiLfoiis, each with liv(* lart:<‘ hoises, and li\e 
dnveis III new frocks Lxery wam;on was covered 
with skins, and u;uarded hv two imu and a jlere(‘ 
mastill. 'Two of the wa^putins were loaded with 
ale, to he distributed to tlu'people ; one earrual tlie 
\e-s<‘lv and luiuitun' of his elia])el, anotlier of Ins 
hed-ehamher; a tiftli was loaded with his kitchen 
ajiparatii''^; a sixth eandtal his ahuudant plate 
and wardrobe; and the other two were devoted to 
the Use ot his household servants. Alter the 
waL'^uoiis came twelve suin])U'i-horses, a mduht'ij 
/nI/iiij t>/i cm A, y ifli a ij/iiofn hrhnul tm Ii/k 
Aucev. Then (“aine tlie es([uires, carrviuy; tlie 
shields, and Vading tlie w’ar-horses of their resjiec-* 
tive kui^hts ; tlieu otlior escpures (youths of ^^eutle 
hirili), talconers, officers of the household, knights 
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jU’ittsls; and last of all apjxmred the great 
chaneellor himself with his familiar friends. As 
Becket passed m this guise, the ITeneh weic lieard 
to exclaim, “ VViiat manner of man must the king 
of Knglnnd he, when his idmneellor travids in such 
state!”* llenrv eiKamraired all this jiomp and 
magnifieeiice, and semiis to have taken a livelv en 
toyipi'iit til the sjieetaele, thoiiLrh he somelimes 
twitted tiu* ehamadlor on the linciy irt his atliie. 
All such othees ol go\einiiuni as were not per- 
tonned h\ the reailv and mdcdaimahle kiii” hinm 
sell were lelt to Heekei, who had no competitor in 
aiithontv Secret (“iieinies he had m ahundanee, 
Inil n(‘V(‘r even a moment.tr\ rival m the loyal 
tavoiir. 'The numslci and kiii^ liv(‘d together 
like hrotheis ; and aeeordinu to a eonicmpojarv, 1 
who knew more of llciirv than anv ollur that has 
written eoncernnig him, it wa-^ uoluiions to all men 
that the V wcJ(* CO/ vtii/ni cl iiiu/tKUfi ///m///(of one 
heart and one mind in ail llniigs). A\iih his 
cdianeellor llemv gave lu-e scope to a (aeelious 
Irolu'soim* liuinoui, which was natural to hnn, 
though no piinee eonlil u'-sunie iiioic dignitv and 
stiM'iiness when iicci'ssarv. '1 he amusing Imt- 
gnapher ot' Ib'cket tells tlic lollowinu well-known 
stoiy. One day as tlu' king an<l ins chancellor 
*vere riding logi'ther thiough the slrci'ts of J,on- 
don m ('did and stonny weatlier, tlu* king saw 
eomiiig towaids llu'm a ])oor old man m a tliin 
coat worn to tatUrs. “ Would it not he \cr\ 
jiraiscwoi'thv to give that pool man a good warm 
cloak?” said the king ” It would, suielv,” ii‘- 
plu'd iIh‘ cliaiieellor; “and vnu do well, > 11 -, in 
turning voui eves and ihmiglits to such oh|ccts ” 
W'hdi'tlu'v were thus talking, ihcv eaiiie near to 
the poor man, and tlu^ king, tni ning to the cliaii- 
eelloi, said, “ ^ on shall lia \ e t he iimi if ol 1 his good 
deed of eharitv ” tiien -uddcnlv laving hold ot' 
l^eekcl’s Jiiic new cloak, which was ut -carlct 
cloth, lined with ciminc, he tiicd to pull it fi'om 
Ins shonklcrs. d’hc chancellor dciciidcd liinisidf 
lor some time, and pulling and tugging at one ano¬ 
ther, tlupv had both ol lluuii hke to have laileii oil 
their liorses m the street ; hut, m the end, lieekel 
let go Ins i loak, which the king giiVi' to the licggai, 
who W(‘nt Ins wav not less plea-cd than surprised; 
while the courlieis in the lovul t?am laughed, liki* 
good eourtiei-, at the passing pieasaiiliy of tliim 
master. "^I'he ehaiieellor was an admiralilo horse¬ 
man, and (‘Xpert in iiunting and hawking, and all 
the sports of the held 'I hc-c aeciunplisliments, 
and a nevei-lailin^ wit and vivaeitv, niadt' him 
the constant compamoii ol the king’s leisure hour-, 
and the sinner (it is liinted) ni less innoeenl plca- 
suri's-—for ileury was a very ineonstant hii'-hand, 
and had niueh of the Norman lieentnnism-sv. At 
the same time Beeket was an able, minister, and 
his administiation was not onlv advantageous to the 
inie.resls of hia master, but, on tin* whole, e.xlrcmely 
hcneficial to the nation. Most of the useful mea¬ 
sures which distinguished the early jiarl of the 
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king’s reign )mve been attribntod to liis lulvicc, 
Ins (liscnminiiting genius, and good intentions, 
•Snell were tlie restoration of internal tniii(|udlitv, 
tlie ('iirbing ol tlie linroiind power, tlie better ii])- 
poititnieiit ol pulges, the reiorin in tin; eurrenei, 
and tbe eiieonriigeinenl given to trade, the pro- 
teelain ol wineli in toreign ('oiintnes now beraine 
tin olijeel of greal iiltention to the goveniineiit., He 
eertiiiiily CMild not be aeensed ol' enlertaiuing a 
low notion ol the niiid prerogaliie, or of aiiv liiki- 
w.irniiiess in e\aeting the riglit.s of the kino, lie 
liinnl)l(Ml llic lay aristocriicv w hnnever lie (“ould, and 
iiinro tlinn nuro uUack(Ml tlir o\lravairanl pri\iK-i^c's, 
iinnmniticj*, and (‘xcnijitinns (liiiincd bv llic mis- 
Uktiu'V of the elinrclj. Jle insisted that the hi'-hops 
and ahhots should pay tlie scutate lorth('^^a^ of 
'roul()US(“ like tin* lay \assids of tlu‘ eniwn, and this 
drew u])on him tlie \iolent inveetives of manv of 
the Ineraieliv, (iilhert Koliot, I lie liishop ot iliTc- 
ford, amoii”; others, aeeusin'* him of ])lnm 4 iiiL!: tlu' 
sword into tlio iiosoin of Alolher ('luireh, and 
tlirratenins< linn with exeoinmunieation. One ilav 
in his synod, wlum some bishops (‘XulltMl the in¬ 
dependence of the ehureh at tlie expense* of the 
rovid authority, the ehaneellor openly contradK’ti'd 
iheir ])ielensions, and reminded them in a tone of 
severity that the\, as men of the ehureh, were 
ho\md to the kinii' liy the same oath as the men 
nf the sword,—hy the oath to pi(*ser\e him in lite, 
hmhs, di^mtv, and honours.'* All this ti’ude'd to 
eonvmee llemv that Beeket was the pioper peisnn 
to mime primate, as one who had alieaeU L;i\en 
proofs of a spnil e:real]y averse i-> eeelrsnislical 
eneroaehmeiits, and ol an alhclion and devotion to 
his own interests that jiiomisod lo ja* of the li'ieate's! 
service to him in a projeel whieli, in common with 
other Emopi'aii so\ et eieiis, he had mucli at hcai t, 
nam<‘l\, to cheek the eiow me powoi ol Jionie and 
eurlail tlie privdeecs ot llic pneslliood. Allhoueh 
Ins eonduet had not hren veiv pnest-like, lie was 
populiu : the kine’s favour and intentions were 
wi'll known, and aceoidineh, in 1 Bll, when his 
old pation Theohahl, Arehlnsiio]! ot (.’anterlmrv, 
died, llu* puhlie voice desiunaii’d Ijcekei as the 
man who must iiievitalilv suecee<l him ; and utt(*r : 
vaeanev of uliout thirtei'ii months, ihiiine which 
llemv drew the revenues, he w.is a]>pointed Pri- 
iiMle of all I'mekmd. 

Pr.iin that mnnuMil Beeket was an alien'd man: 
the soMu'r, Statesman, hunter, courtier, man of 
the world, and man ol pleasure, hee.ime a rieid 
and asei'iie monk, renouneiiie: evi'ii thi* innoeent 
enjoyments ol lile, toeeiher with the serviec of 
Ins more fiicnd than master, and resolving to 
pensh hy a slow martudom rather than suffer 
tiie kiim; to invade tlie smallest ]irivilet^e of the 
ehuieh. AUhmi^li he then retained, mid aflei- 
wnids showed a somewliat ineoiisisieut auxietv to 
preserve, eertaiu oilier worldly honours and places 
of trust, he reauiiu'd the chancellorship in sjiite 
of the wishes of the kint^,—he discarded all his 
former eompamonH nn<l magnificent ictiiuie,—lie 
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threw off his splendid attire,—he dise.lmrged his 
(•[mice cooks and his cup-bearers, to surround him¬ 
self with monks and beggars (whose feet he daily 
w'ashed), to clothe himself in sackcloth, to eat the 
euarsest food, and drink water, renderi'd Inlter hv 
the mixture of unsavourv lieihs. The rest ol liis 
jieiiitenee, his praveis, his wtirks of chanty m bus- 
]>itals and pest-hons(‘s, which soon e:m''(d his 
name l<i hi* levered as tliat ol a saint, and his pei 
son to 1 k‘ lollowi'd hv the jmivi'rs and ueelamation> 
of the jM'ople, would lead us Irom our present pui- 
pose. With rh(' views the king was known lo 
eiilertaiii in <*hmcli iinitters, the collision was in- 
evitahle, yet it ci'rtamly was the archbishop who 
began the contest, and it is most unlaii to atti'inpt to 
eoiieeal or slur over this tact. In 1 lliB, alionl a vear 
after his elevation, iU'ckel raisi'd a haul eomplami 
on the usiii'])a1ioiis liv the king and laitv ol iht* 
rights and piopertv of the chuieh lie claimed 
houses ami lands which, if thev evi'i iiad been in- 
(‘ladl'd m the ('iidowineuts of the see of (’null ilmrv, 
had been for generations m the possc'-sion of lav 
families. It is cunous t«) sC',' castles and places ol 
war ligunng in his list, h'lom the king Inniscli In- 
demanded the strong, and then most iinpoiianl, 
castle of Rochest(‘r, whuh he said was his, as 
Arehhish<ip of (auiterlairv. From the laul <>1 
('lare, whose tamih had possess'd llu'iii in liel ever 
since the (aiiujuest, he demanded llu* strong castK' 
and llu* baioiiv ol’ 'runhridge; and lioin tithei 
batons, pi'ssessions of a lik(' natuie lint to eon; 
jilele the indignation of Ih'iirv, who had laid il 
dow n as an mdispensaltle and nncliangeahlt* i uh* ot 
government, that no vassal who lu'ld ni ((ijiil< iii 
tiu'Clown sliould he excoinniunieaied wilhout h,s 
]uevious knowledge and consent, lie huiUd tin- 
iliundeiK of the ehnreh at the head ol \\ illiain do 
BvnsfonI, a milit.in lenanl of the crown, for liirei- 
hlv en'cting a priest collated to the reetoiv ot ilial 
manor hv the an'hhishop, and tor jiretendiiig, as 
had of the manor, to a right, over that living. 
When HemV oideied him to revoke the senlen.-c, 
Beeket told him that it was not for the king to 
infoim him wliom he should ahsolvu' and whom e\- 
eomimimeate---a iiglit and taeulty appertaining 
solelv to the church. The king then rcsoited from 
remonstrances to threats of vi'ngcance ; and B(u‘kol, 
hciidnig for awhde before tin* storm, ahsolvid the 
knight, Imt reluct,lutly and with a had grace.* in 
tlie course of the following vear, the king matuied 
his projec! for suhjectmg the clergv to the aulhoniv 
of ilie civil (*oarts for murder, teloiiy, and othei 
crm'ies ; audio this rerorm, in a conncil held at 
Westminster, he formally demanded the assent 
of the archhisliop and tiie other jirelale.s. '['he 
leiiioiiev of the ecclesiastical courts to ofh'iuh'rs in 
holy orders seemed almost to give an immunity to 
crime, and a recent cas(‘, in which a elergvman had 
dx‘en but slightlv punished for the most atrocious of 
oUeaccs, called aloud for a clutngc of court and 
practice, and lent unanswerable arguments to the 
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ministers and adv(K'atcs of the kin'jr. The bishops, 
however, with om* voice, rejected the jiroposed in¬ 
novations, upon winch lienry asked them if they 
would nu'ielv jironnse to observe the uiieient 
customs of the realm. Beekel and Ins hrelliren, 
with (lie e\eL‘|ttioii only ol Hilary, JLsh()|) of Chi- 
(“hesler, answered that tliey would ohserve them, 

saviim their order.” On tliis llic king mime* 
dijiudv deprived the arehlusliop of tiie manor of 
i’Ae and the eastle of Berkhampstead, which lie 
hud hitherto lieen allowed to retain. Kiiidmir, 
however, that the bishops fell horn Ins side 
insioad of su})portm^ his quarrel, aiul beiii^ on one 
side menaced liv the kmj^ and lay nobles, aial on 
the other, it is said, advised to Milimil by the 
lk)pe himself, Beekel shortly attei w ards, at a go eat 
Ooum'il li{‘ld a! Clarendon, m \Vilisluje (25th 
Jamiurv, I H)4), eonsenled to siun a senes ol 
enactments emhodynuj; the several ]M)mts m^'isteil 
upon hv the king, and hence called the ' (’oiistiiu- 
tioiis of (’htieiidon hut he lefuscd to put Ins 
seal to them, and immediately alter withdu'w Irom 
the eouit, and evim iiom tin* seuiei* of the alfai, 
to siilijeet inniself to tlie iiarshesi penance lor 
h.ivitii: acU'd coutiau to Ins inwaid conviction 
Siihsecpiently tla' Rope rejected ilie ‘ Constitutions 
ol Ckirendoii,' w’ltli the exception onlt of six artieh's 
ol tiiiiiiir importance ; and the aiciihnhop was tlnm 
encouraued to ])ersisl hy tlie oiilv sujieiior he ac¬ 
knowledged 111 this woild. 

d’he kme. heinsj: now ilctermmed to keep no 
iiieasuies, nor refiner himself to a pmclv leual 
comse, as-'Cmbled a gical council m llic town (jI 
Northampton, and summoiual tin- aichhishop to 
appear hcfoie U He was charged, in the first 
))laei‘, with a bit'aeh ol allegianee and acts ot con¬ 
tempt against the king. lie ollcreil a ph'a m 
excu'c, Imt Henry swoic, “ hy (Lai's eves,’”^ iha! 
he Would hav(' justice m its lull (‘Xtiuil, and the 
court condemned Beekel to I'orfeit all his gotais and 
chattels; hut lliis forfeiture was immediatclv eoin- 
mnled for a line of .501)/. Tlie next dav llu* king 
lecjuired lum to rofnud 300/. whicli he had received 
as W.iidi'ii oi' Kve and lieikhampstead, and 500/. 
wliieli he (the king) had given him hefoie the 
walls of Toulouse; and, on the third day, he was 
reipiiied to render an account of all liis receijils 
from vacant uhhevs and liishopncs during Ids 
chancellorship, the balance du(“ thereon lo the 
noun being set down at the enormous sum of 
44,000 marks. Becket now ])crceived that the 
king was lienton his utter rum. For a niomeal lie 
was ovev])owered ; hut,recovcimg his iinmies^ and 
self-posscssiou, w’hich never foisook him lor long 
intervals, he saic^ he was not hound to plead on thaf 
count, secdiig that, at his cons(‘cration as arehliishop, 
he liad been jaihlicly relea.scd h) the king from all 
such claims, lie demanded a conference with the 
bishops; hut these dignitaries had already declaresl 
for the court, and the majority of them now ad- 
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Vised him lo resign the prmiacy as the only sti'p 
which coidd restoie peace lo the church and nation. 
His health gave wav undi'r ihesi' liouhh"-, and ho 
was eoiilined to a sick-hed loi ihe two following 
days. His indomitable mind, lunvev(*r, yielded 
none ol ils liimiic'sand (we must add) its pride, 
lie eonsideied the blsllnp^ as cowards and lime- 
seivers, and ic>olve<l lo leuun that post fiom w lucli, 
liavmg once been placed in it, it wa>* held, bv all 
law and custom, lie could never U- deposed by the 
tcmpojul ])ower, oi b\ unv authoritv exce]it that of 
the Pope. It is said that he thouglil of going liave- 
lool to the ))alaee, and llirowmg Ininself at liie 
king’s li'ct, lo ujipenl to Ins ])ii\ and the remem 
biaiiee of iheir old and dear liieialslup, - a course 
winch would [irohal'ly liave etieeleil a r<‘eoncilia- 
lioii, lor the king was nol of a Imish or miiorgivmg 
disposition, and ///v pridi' would have bei ii coii- 
cdiated hv the oulwaid scmlilance ol sulnnissiou. 
liiil, 111 the (‘11(1, Becket adojited a hue of (‘onduei 
much mole natural to liis elmiacU'r, lesolviiig to 
deny the authority of the eontl and hiave the king 
m his wralli. On the morning ol the decisive day 
(Ocloher 18tli, 1 Il'il), lie celebrated tlu‘ mass of 
•St. .Stephen, the llrsl Martvv, the olliee ol which 
l)egms wilii the^e words ;—“Sedeiunt jirmeipes el 
pulv’eisum me loquebaiitur,” (Pi niecs also did su 
and spe.ik against iiu* Ps. e\i\ 2iD- Altei tlu' 
mass, lie sig out loi the court, ai ra_v ed as he was in 
Ills })ontilical lobes. He went on luasebaek, lieai- 
nig the arehiepisCopal cross m Ins light hand, and 
holding the reins m Ins left. When he (lism.amied 
at the jiulace, oii<‘ oi hl^ sulliagans would liave 
borne tlie cross hefoie lum m the usual maimer, hut 
he would not let il go oul of his hands, saving, It 
Is most leason I should hear the cioss mvsell ; 
und(‘i the defenee thereoi I mav lemani in '•afety ; 
and, heholdmg ihis ensign, I need not doubt niaier 
wiiut prim e I s(‘i \ e.”—“ But,” said the Aichhishop 
ol Yolk, an old nval and cnemv of Ihckel, “it is 
delymg the king our loid lo come m tins iasluon to 
his eouit;—hut tlie king has a swonl, the p.unl of 
which IS sliuipei than that of tliv pastoral stall'” 
As tiic piimaU* eiilcied, the king, enraged al Ins 
unexpected manner of presenting himself, rose 
irom his seat and withdnwv ttj an mner a[)artmenl, 
whithei the haions ami hisliojis soon followtul him, 
leaving Becket tdone m the vast hall, or attended 
only hv ti few of liis clerks oi the infermr elergv, 
the whole hodv of vvlneli, unlike the dignitaries of 
the eiuireh, mclmed to his p( rsoii and cause. 
These ])ooi clerks trembled and were son* dis- 
muved , Imt not so Becket, who seatf'd himself on 
a heiieli, and still holding his cross erect, calmlv 
awaited the event. He w'as not made to wait 
long : the Bishop of E.xeter, terrili(‘d at the exces¬ 
sive exa8])ciatum of the soveieign, came loilii from 
the inner apartment, and throwing himsell’ on Ins 
knees, implored the primaUi to have jniv <in inrnsclf 
and Ins brethren the bishops, for the king liad 
vowed to slay the lir»t of them that should attempt, 
to excuse his conduct. “^Thou fearest,” replied 
Becket; “flee then! thou canst nol understand the 
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lluiigB thut, are of God Sotoj aftcrwunlss, the ii-sl 
of tlie bishops appeared lu a bod}% and Hihu\ ol 
(dticliester, hpcakiii^ in the name of all, ^aid, 
“ Thou want oiir pnmatc, but now we disavow 
lhe(‘, bee,auj5(‘, aiier having promised failli to the. 
kint?, our conmioii lord, and sworn to mainUuu his 
royal custoiuy, thou hast endeavoured io desirov 
lliem, and hast liroken thine oath. AVe ])roelipm 
thee, then, a«trajtor, and tell thee we wdl no loo^ei 
obey a perjuied aiehhishop, but place ourselves and 
out cause under the pioUi’lioii oftmr lord the Fopi’, 
and summon thee to atiswei us hedore biiii.”—^' 1 
liear,” said Ibeket, and he detuned no fiiiiluu' 
reply. 

Aeeonlint; to Unuei <il Ibiveihui, the arehhi>-iio]t 
was aeeusi'd in tlu* council ehaniher ol tin* im¬ 
possible crime oi mau;ie; and llu‘ barons jiio- 
noimeed a sentence ol imprisonnuml against 
iiim. d'lie door of that ehaniher soon opimed, 
uiid Robeit, Karl )>l J.eieesler, lollowed hv the 
harons, sti'pjied loith into tin* hall lo read the 
sentence, liegimunu; m tlu' usual itld Nnimaii 
Kreneli form,—“ Oye/.-ei ” 'Pla* arelditsliop rose, 
and, inteiruptin^ him, said, “Son and earl, lu'c.r 
me first. 'I'liou knowest with liow much failh 1 
served tlu* km^,-—with bow mueb reUietance,*aud 
oidy to I'leuse him, I aceeptedAw])resent ehuii:;e, and 
in what manner I was deelarim bee iiom all seeulai 
I’laims whatsoevei Tonchni!; llie things wliieli liap- 
])cned liefore my consecration, I oiuiht not to answt r, 
nor will 1 answer. ^ on, monaivci, arc all inv child¬ 
ren in Ciod, and neither law nor reason permits \ou 
to sil in judgment upon \om father, \ou 

therefore to judge me;—I deehuc \outctribmial, 
and refer my (piarrel to the decision of the Kopc 
To him I upjical: and now, under the holv jno- 
tertion of the Cathoho elmrch mid the apostolic see, 

1 dejiart m peace.” After this eountci-appeal lo 
the power which his adversaries had been tlie hist 
to invoke, lieeket slowly stiode through the crowd 
towards the door of the liail. When near tlu' 
threshold, the spirit of the soldier, wlneli was not 
yel (‘\tmgui>h('d by the nspiiatioii's of the smut, 
bla/.ed forth in a witlioring look and a few hastv 
but impassioned words. Some of the lamrliers and 
attendants of the kmu; threw at lum straw or nishc'^, 
which ihi'v gatluTcd from the Hour, and called him 
traitor and falsi* perjurer Tunimg round and 
ilrawmg Inrnself u])to Ins full height, lie cried, “ If 
my holy eallmg did not forbid it, 1 would make mv 
answer with mv sword to those cowards who call 
me traitor.* lie tlieii mounted his horse amidst 
the aeclainations of the lower clergy and eoimnon 
people, and lode in a sort of triumph to ids lodg¬ 
ings, the populace shouting, “ Blessed he (bnlwiio 
hath delivered Ins servant from the. hands of his 
enemies.” The streiigtli of Bocket’s party was iu 
the ]u»|>ular body ; and it has been supposed, w’ltb 
some reason, that his Englisli birth and Saxon 
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descent eontribnteil, m» Icps than his sudden sime- 
titv, to entlear him to the people, who had iievei 
liefore seen om* of their race elevated to such 
dignities, lie seems, indeed, to have been m‘iv 
pojmlm, even when nothing nmre than a jirofaiie 
chaneellor, and at this critical iiioiiK'nt he resorted 
lo means tliat could hardly fad of giving enllitNiasm 
to tin* fcchiiys of the nnilliUidi*. The slateK 
lu^ho])^, as wc ha\(‘ said, had fallen fn'm Iun side, 
•—the lordlv ahl)ots rc'inaincd aloof in then luuiso., 
-—-the mass of his own elenciil follow'ors hml fm 
saken him,—the lay nobles (#lhe land weie almusi 
to a man Ins declared enemies- his house w,i 
emptv, and in a spirit of imilatioii which some will 
(ham |)i('sumptii()us, he deti-nnmcd to fill it with 
the paujiers of the town aiul tiic lowly waylarei 
from the load-side. “ Sulfei,” said he, “ all tin 
pool people to come into the place, that we mn\ 
makemeiM toiictlier in the Ijord.” “Andliavme 
thus spoken, the people had free entrance, s<» thal 
all tlie hall and all the chamhers of tlx- iioinc lieine 
fmnislicd with tal>k‘s and stools, tlu'V wete eoii- 
veijieiillv placi'd, mid serveil with meat and diinl. 
l«) the inli,”'’ the melihtsho]i snppinu with 
lliein and doing tin- honoiiisol the least In the 
course 01 llie eveiniui iu’ sent to tlie kmu l i led 
li-avelo icMie iievond st-a, and he was (old llni 
iu' should leet'ive an aiiswt'i on the foltou.u’ 
moiiimi-. 'I'lie modern histoiiaii'*, who take the 
most unf.i\ouia!)ie vu'w of tiic king's eondiu i 
111 llu-sc ptulieulars, miimatc mole or less hroadK 
(hat a th'sign was on loot Un pre\('nlinu tlie 
mehliishop bom ever seeing that motniw ; hnl 
the cireumstanees of time and place, and the eha- 
laeler ol Henry, are o[)])ose(l to the liehel that 
si'cret assassination w as contemplated ; noi doesanv 
eonlenijiorarv wuter give reasoiiahle grounds foi 
entertaining such a belief, or mtleed sa\ more tiuui 
that the a!ch!)isho])’s friends were sorelv ti ighteiied, 
anti tliought such a tragical tcnnmalion of llie 
(piarrel a highly probable (*vent. Becket, howi-ver, 
took his dcjiarture as if lu* hmiself f(*ared vioh-neo 
lie stole out of tin* town of Nortliain]iton at llu* 
d(*Hd of night, disguis(“(l as a siiipde monk, and 
eulhiig Inmsclf Biolhcr Dearnnm; and heiiii: fob 
low(*() only by two ch'vks and a domestic servant, 
he hii.st(*ned towmds the coast, iiiding hv day and 
inirsumg his jomnev bv night. Tlie season was 
far advanced, and the stormy winds of November 
''W(‘]>1 tlie, waters of the (’hmiiiel when lu* reached 
tlu* coast ; ])ut Becket emhaiked in a small boat, 
and after manv penis mid fatigues, landed ai 
(Travehnes, in Klanders, on the fift^^ciith da\ nfb’r 
his departuri* from Northampton. 

From the sea-port of Gravelim%iK* and ins eoni- 
jianions walked on foot, and in very had condition, 
to the niuiiastery of Bertiii, near to Narrmr, 
where lie waited a short time the sueecRs (»f Im. 
iv;)]>lieHtiona to the King of Franei*, and the Pope 
Alexamlei III., w’ho had fixed liis residence foi a 
time in tlie cit\ of Sens. Their answers w(*i(‘ 
most favouralde ; for, fortunately for Beek(*t, the 
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joalousv and disnuion bciweeii 1)10 knn.^ii of Fiance 
and Knij;lan(l disposed Louis l<» protect the ob¬ 
noxious exile, in order to vex and wi'aken licnrv ; 
and tlie I’ope, tinning: a ileaf cm lo a nnurniticenl 
embassy dispatciied to linn by the Kimlisli so\e- 
reikm, detenmned to support the cause of the 
primate as tiial of truth, id' justice, and the clinrch. 
The splendid ablioy ot jVnitimn, in Bnreundy, 
was assiuned to him as an iioiioiiialilc and secure 
asylum ; rind the Pope rrin\t‘sled bmi with lus 
arcbicpiscopal di'jnitv, winch iu‘ bad surrendered 
into Ills hands, nolwithstandmu' the uruciit \ms1i of 
■ome of iIk' c.irdinals that Alexander uouM kia*]) 
his n‘smnalion, which would allow of a new ] ri- 
niiL).( ‘ bciiiL!' a]»ponilcd tiir Kniilami, and so put an 
cikT to a danucrous contioyeis\. Kncoitraui'd by 
the countenance be l.biis Teci'ncd Irom the l*ope, 
Bccket now declari'd that ('hrisl was attain Incd 
ill In'; eas(“ bcldtc a lay tribunal, and cnicilicd 
afresli in (he piason oj biinscif, the servant of 
Christ 

As soon Ilcnr\ was nifoini('(! <tf these parli- 
(ulais li(' issued wills lo llic slieiills ol hbit^laiul, 
<'omniandimr Iheni to sei/eall icnCand ])o'-s(‘ssious 
"I llu' |)riinate within ibeir |uvisdictions, and to 
detain all b(‘aH“is of apjicaK li» tlie Popeldl llic 
knii^'s pleasuu' should 1k‘ iintdc' kno\^n lo iIhuii, 
lie also eoinm.Hided tln^ |Uslices ol the knujrlom |n 
‘h'tain ni like manner allbeaieisol papers, w bi‘l her 
lioni the Po])e Ol Beeki't, that purported to pro¬ 
nounce exeoinmuineation 01 nilerdiel on ibe nadni, 
---all person', wbetbrr lay ec Icsiastie, who 
''bould adbeu' lo sucli stnliuicc of inteidiet,—and 
all clerks attemptmt’ to haive the kingdom witboiil 
.1 [)assporl irom the kiue;- d be ])rimat('V name 
was struck out ol the Lituru\, and tlie Kwennes of 
e\cry eleru\man who bad eitbei lolbosed him mio 
I'lance, 01 bad sent him aid and money, weie 
•'Cized by the crown li IleurN’s yenuiance had 
••.lojijied bcr(‘ it mittbl liaye b'cn exiuisi'd, it not 
luslitied , but, irrilaied I0 madiu'^s by tb(‘ lone of 
<l(‘liance bis enemy assumed in a foreiun enunliv, 
be proc(‘('d('<l to lurther vindiclivt' and nni'-t di''- 
yrac' l'ul nuaisun's, issunisx one eonmion simlenct' 
of banishment auamst all wb») wine eoma'CliMl with 
Heeket, either by the ties of relation''ln]) 01 those 
of fiiendsbi)). 'Fhe list of ]iroseriptioi) eonlamed 
jour Inmdred names, foi tlie wives and ebddven of 
Beeket’s friends were included ; and it is said that 
lliev xv(*re all bound by an oath lo show tbemselxes 
III tlunr miserable exile to the eause of tlu-ir ruin, 
ihat lus lienrl might be xvnmg bx the sie:bl of tin' 
misery lie bad brought down ipion (be beads of all 
tlujse who were most ^ar to bun It is added 
(liat bis coll at JJantign^was aeeoidm'_d\ beset h\ 
tbes(‘ exiles, but that be hiially sueeeeded m reliev¬ 
ing their immediate wants by inU’ri'stimj; the Kmu: 
of Fiance, the Queen of Sicily, and the Pope, m 
ibeir tayonr. • 

In 1 U>r>, file year after Becket’s fliirbt, Henry 
'UslaiiK'd no small disgrace from llu* result ot a 
campaign, in winch he personally cominandi'd, 
agamsi llic WcKli. 'J’bat hardy pco)>lc bad risen 


once mure m arms m 1 H)3, but had la'cn defeated 
by an .Anglo-Norman army, which puhsctptently 
plundered and wasted with fire the county of Car¬ 
marthen. Somewhat more tinui a year later a 
nc]>hcw’ of J\ces-ap-(ir\ibths, prince or king of 
South Wales, was found dead in Ids bed, and the 
nnclcasscrlmg be bad lieen assassinated by the secret 
cnyssarics of a neighbouring Norman baron, col¬ 
lected tb(“ mounlameers of tlie sonlb,*and began u 
fierce and snret‘s>inl wnrtare, m v/lueh lu* was ])re- 
sentlv joined by his old allies, Cw ynned, the prince 
of North Wales^ and Owen (’yvolioeb, the leader 
ol the elans of Powisland. On<‘ Nornum eafitlc 
fell atli'i anotluT, and, xvlien Jio'-tilities bad conti¬ 
nued for some lime, th(‘ W'elsb pushed their mem- 
sions forward into the level eountiy The king, 
turning at liuigth his attention fnun the ehureh 
(pnirrel, which had absorbed it, diew together an 
aimv “as well of Ixnglpbmen as strangers,” and 
liasteneil to tin' AVelsb mnrelves. .At Ins a]>proaeb 
the mmmtamciTs willidrew “ to their starting boles,” 
their woods, and strait ]aiKsagcs Ilenrv, wutlumt 
legard (o ditlieullies and dangers, followed them, 
and a general aelmn was fongbt on the banks of 
llu' (’leroe The Welsh woie deteated, and lied 
to ibeir ipdnnds. Henry, still following tliem, 

, peiK'tiati'd as far as tlijlofty Berwm, at the foot of 
which be encamped. A siiddi'ii slorm of lam set 
in, ami eontiimeil until all the streams and torrents 
were hsirfullv swolbui, and the valley was deluged. 
A'leanwbih' the natives gathered on tlx* ridges of 
(be inoimtuiii of Herwm ; luil it ajipears lo liave 
b(‘(Mi -from lb('war of ibe elements than o( 

man (bftl tIk' king's aim\ letrealcd m great dis¬ 
order and wilb some loss Henry bad hitherto 
showed himself nuiiaikaldv free' from the eruidtv 
oi bis age, l)ut liis mim) was now emilHttered, and 
m a liaslv moment lie rc'-olvcd to take a barbarous 
vengeaiK'c on the persons oi the hostages whom 
lb(' W(‘lsb ]>nnees bad jilaiad m his bands, seven 
yeais before, as pledges ior llieir trampnlhtx and 
alU'gumd* Tlie eye^s of llx' males were ]>irked 
out ol' tbi'ii beaiis, and tlie noses and ears of the 
femab's weri‘cut off The old eiiionudeis hardly 
inerease our bonm (which tbi'x mtendeil to do) 
when they Udl U" tb.it the Victims belonged lo the 
lioidest families ot Whiles 

This reversi' m Fngbmd was soon followed by 
successes on the e<intim‘nt. A tbrniidahli' msurree- 
tmn broke out in lii itlanx agaiiiKl Henry's subservient 
ally ('onan, who applied to him tor succour acenrd- 
uiL^ to the teinis td the treaty of alliance subsisting 
beivveen them Ttie tioops of (be king entered by 
the frontier of Nonnandv, undei ]iret<‘Xt of defend¬ 
ing the legitimate earl of the Bietons against bis 
rcvolleil snbjeets. Henry soon made himself masti'r 
of |)o| and several other towns, winch be kept and 
garrisoned with bis own soblieTs. Conan bad 
'how 11 himself utterly ineapahle of managing the 
tieu'(‘ Breton nobles, by whose excesses and 
erne.ities the |M>or people, who w<Te the vir'tiins of 
tlicrn, were ground lo the dnsl Henry’s pow’ei 
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Hiui }i]>iliti(‘S were well known to tlu‘ HilleiniLi; 
Hreton^, ami a coiiMdcrahlo ]n\rty, inclmlin^ lht‘ 
[niehts of the coinifi), rultied round Inni, and 
iiaiU-d him ns a d<di\<'r(v * Suhinitlin” in ])ait to 
the force of cncumslances and the wo'^Ik*'' ol ilemy, 
and in ]>art, peiIiaps, ftllowin^" his own indolent 
inclinations, (’onaii resigned the I’cinnnnl o( his 
authoritN into the hands ol his pioteiMor, rylio 
LTovci’iied ihc'stale m tlu' name of liis son (h'oMi-ey 
ami (’onaii’s heness (^aislanlia, tin- ("'pou^als ol 
these two elhhhen henej, pjionalmidv solonnu/i'd 
AnothtT insuneclion ensued; hnl, tliontjli ihc dts- 
alhu'led l)aroii^ nf Diiltanx Ihrinetf a hie and (hailli 
league w nil tlie di.-vatislieil peoplf ol Maine, and 
were U'-si^ted, at fiisl seeielh ami lluai oja-nU, 
hv the KniLi; ol |■'lallee, llie\ <‘oidil ne\(‘i make 
head atiani'-t th(' jmwer of lleiirv, wli", in the end, 
h'velled nio''1 of llieir eastk"', and dMirmed and 
disluanKnied liie tin hull" iitWin ‘Ions In the courM' 
of tins |>ert\ wai 1 fenn is accused h\ nior(‘ than one 
hreiKdi chionuder ot inahiiiL; a p'st of the viiine 
of his female ])nsoiHns an<l liosia^e^ ; hut it is fair 
li.Meniark that, thoULih ihm is lou(“hinu "iie ol liis 
known vieov^ ihe-^e aeeouiils are fiom a ]neiudicid 
source; and if is aekiiow led<;(‘d, even hv the sanit' 
writers, that lu‘ 'ja\e to Biiltanv liaiujuillitv, 
n’liular coiuls of law, and piospority,— lilessmu^ 
wdneh wci(“ cerlainh woitli inoie lu the iini'-s of 
the ]>('oph‘ than tin- stoini\ naliniial inde])(Uideiiee 
the\ hail ladoie en|o\(‘d In (he nionth of Dcecin- 
hei, 1 ltd), llenn kept his eoiiit in the tamed old 
< astlc nil Mount Si M icha<'l, w hence his c\e could 
raiu^i' over lh(‘ hum and cvlcndine, land ot Briltaiu, 
and tlnue lie was \isiied liv Whlhani the lnoii,who 
had recenllv ascended the Scottish thioiie, on the 
death ol liis hr<ilhei, Maicohn 

\Vhih“ still ahro.nl In* oideied a tax to he hwied 
on all ills siilijects, wheilu'r Kimlisji or ton i!.rn, for 
the suppoit o] the war in the lloh Land, which 
was taknm a luin inon* and inon* iinfavouiahle to 
th'‘ rdirisiians, hut at the \erv tinu' his peae<‘ was 
hroken hv his own w.ir with the chuich ami tlu' 
mnriinlliin: lio-ldit\ of lh*eket inlhemoiitli of 
Mnv iho haiushed aieldnshop wi-nt from I’onliLtnv 
to W/eh'\, near An\ei 1 and (Mic(nira'.;(‘d h\ the 
lh)pe, w ho int imateil that he miulit pioeeml w ilhoiit 
aiiv fear of ofrence to the see of Rome, In' 

repancfl to the church on the L;reat festiv.il of the 
Ascension, wlien it was ino"! crowded with people, 
and monntinu tlie pulpit then*, “with hook, hell, 
and eandle,’' soh'mnlv enrsed and pronoiineed tin* 
senteiu’i' ot excoinmunientuai aiiainst the detendeis 
of the ('oiistitulions of ('larcndon, the detainers of 
the seipiesiiaieil pmpertx of the ehnreh ofChmter- 
hur\, and those who nn]nisoned or ]ierseented 
eitliei hunn'ii oi clertrv on Ins aeeoimt. This 
done, he moie parlieularlv I'xeoinmunieatod hv 
iiaiiu' JLelmrd de laiev, Joveehn Baiiol, and four 
oilier of Henrv’s eouiMers and ])nme favourites.f 
'Fhe kiiiij was at ('huion, in Anjou, when he was 
startled h\ this new sign of life given hy his ad- 
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Ncrsarx. Tlioiisili iii pencral a great master of liis 
feelings and passions, Henry was snbjeel. In ex¬ 
cesses of nngovernalile iurv, and on this .leeasion 
lie seems fan Iv to liave taken leave of Ins senses. 
He cried out that, lliev wanted to kill liim body and 
soul—tlial he was ■nTObduMl )ii being snrronnded 
bv eouards and trail.irs, not one of whom tlionght 
of delivering him from the instip]iorlable vexations 
eaiist'd him by a single man He took ofl Ins cap 
and ilnsbed it to the ground, undid bis girdle, 
threw his clothes about the room, tore oH the silk 
■oveilel fiom his la'd and rolled upon it, and 
gnawed the straw and nislies,- lor it aiipears tlial. 
Ibis mighty and s]deiidid moiinreli had no heltei 
bed * Ills resentinenl did mil pass away willi tins 
paioxvsm, ami idler wntmg to the Pope and the 
Ixmg of l*iame, lie tlireatemal that, il Jieeket 
sliould ii'lm II and eontiniie to he sliidleied at tlie 
,'\hhe\ III’ Poiitigny, which belonged to the (aster- 
eian^, he would sci/e all Ihe estates ainierlaiiimg to 
llial order witliin Ins numerous dominions 'I'lie 
llireat was an alarming one to the monks, and we 
find lieckel removing out orihirgnndy to the town 
ot Si'iis, where a new asvlnmwas ajijiointtd him 
hv Loins, who I'oiillimed to sii|)p(ir1 him lor his 
own MOWS, hilt who was nniihle or miwilliiig lo 
make any great saeriftee tor him. A pallry war 
w as hegiiii and ended hv a tiiua* all within a lew 
monllis' il was (olliiwed the ne.xl year by anolliei 
war e(|nidlv short and still more inglinioiis loi ihe 
l''ienrh king ; for, allhougli lie had excited Iresli 
disluihances in Briltanv and Maine, and leagued 
liiinsell with some of ilemy's revolled haioiis ol 
Poirloii and Aquilaiiie, li(‘ gamed no adviml.ige 
wliaUwer loi himself, was tlie eaiise (d ruin In 
niosi of Ills allies, and was eomiielled lo eoneliide 
11 peace at Ihe beginning of the yeiii llldt. 
Nothing hill an emptv |iriile eoiild have heeii gm- 
lilied li\ a senes of leiidal oiitlis ; hut the desig- 
iiiitions guen to liis sons on ihis iieeasion by the 
Lnglisli king eonlrihiited to fatal eonseipieuees 
winch hap)iened four years later. Priiu'c Hemv 
of Lngland, Ins eldest son, diil homage lo Ins 
hither-m-law, the King ol France, lur .\n|nu and 
Maine, as he had formerly done foi Koriiiaiidy; 
I’rmee Riehiird, Ins seemid sun, did homage lor 
.\ipiitaiiie ; and Heolfrey, Ins third son, foriinl- 
tanv : and il was afterwards assumed that these 
ceremonies constituted the hovs sovereigns and 
iihsolute masters of the several dominions immcil. 
At the same tune the two kings agreed iqion a 
mairuige between Piince Richard of Knglaiiil and 
Alice, another daughter of the King of F'lanee, 
the jirevioiis treaty of matrimony with the King 
of .'\nagon being set aside. Sixlecii monllis 
before these events Henry lost his inothei, the 
F’.m]iress Matilda, who died at Rouen, and was 
Inirii'd in the celebrated .■■\hhey of Bee, wlmdi 
she had enriched with the ilonatiiins of her 
pietv and penitence. Htr adventurous, htisy, 
teatless life ceased with the accession of her aide 
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son to the throne of Ena:laii(l ; Imt fnjm the 
iioiionrod ictireinent of Nonnandy, In wliuli hi* 
wisely condciirntMl her, she coiitimied to take a 
lively inUTOst in the alVuirs of eoiiUs and i-oven»> 
nonits^ and it is said of her that slie ioresaw 
Deeket's character, and highly disujiprov ed (tf Ins 
idevatmu to the primacy.«-• 7V» • e\tiaovdinai v 
man vve must now return, for Ins tale is so inter¬ 
woven with that of IJcnrv that it is dillieult t(t 
s(']>ara1c tliem for anv leiiglli of nine unli\ the 
uiavc closes over the ]uiesl; and then his aslu‘s, 
Ills name, and writings, will he toiind e\eiei''iiiLi 
an influence in»r only oV(‘r tins king lint o\n Ins 

sueei'ssnis. 

About tins lime lleinvwas prevailed upon by 
the Dope, the King of Fiance, and bv some of Ins 
o\\n I'l lends, to assent to llie leinni of Deckel and 
ills ])aitv. Tb(‘ kings of i-’i-niee and iMigland 
met at Monlniirail, in Deiclie, and Dei’ki'l was 
-idinUted to a conferenee llenrv insisted on 
(|Ua!ifMiig his agieement to the pioposid loiiiis 
ol ac{’()inmodation by the addition ol llie woids, 
"‘savine" the lionoui ol bis kiimdoin,'— a salvo 
whieb Beekel met In anoibei "H bm pail, sav¬ 
ing that he was williin; to Ih' lectUKih'd to iht 
kine, and obev him iii all thines, “ savini:. the 
lioiioui ol God and the rluiieh ” Uiiuii this, 
ilenrv, tunnnu to the Kina ol iMum-e, said,- 
“ Do von know what would happen if i weie to 
admit 1 Ins rc'^ci vation ? 'I'liat man W(»nld inleipiel 
eveiylhmg displeasma to himself as iteiiig eonti,ii\ 
to the hoiioui ol (lod, and would so invad<' all un 
ngitts • l)ul to sliow that J <lo nm withstand (lotlA 
honoui, I will lieie oiler him a eoi)('e-''iiin —what 
tile greatest and lajliesl ol his |ii('ihM-(-'Sois did 
unto the Iiaist ol mine, that let him do niito me. 
and I am contented Iherew itli.” All ]ues(‘iit ex¬ 
claimed lliat this was enougli—timt tin- kina liad 
humliled iiimself eiiouali. Ibii Bec'kei still 
tiisisled on liis sidvo; u))on which the Kina of 
I'ranee said, lu' s(‘('nnd to wish to lx* “■uiealei 
than the samls, and iietter than Si. lYlet and 
lli(> Hollies jueseut nmimured at Ins unhendma 
pndi', and said lie no longci nunated an asvluni in 
France. Tin* two kings mounted their liorses and 
rude away without saluting Heeket, wlm relind 
much east down. No one ain loiigei offered him 
food and lodging in tin* name of Louis, and on his 
journey back to Sens ho was leduced to live on the 
cbaritv of the common ]ieo])l(‘.* 

In anotliei coiiierencc the obnoxious clau'-es 
on either side were omitted. The Imsmess now 
seemed ni fair train ; hut when Beekel askial lioin 
the king the kiss of peace,t which was the usual 
termiinition to sucli (puiriels, Henry’s irritated 
feebnas jirevented liim from grantma iU ami lie 
excused himself bv saxing it was only a sohmin 
oatli taken formerly, m a moment of passion, 
never to kiss Jk'cket, tliat liindered Inm (mm^ 
giving tins ffigii of ])erfe('t rcconcdiatimi. 'J’hc 
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juimale must havi' known kings loo well to attach 
much value to thmi kn-ses, hut he was lesoluti' to 
wave no pitwilegc' and no (’('lenmnv, and this eou- 
f<‘renee was also Inoken off in anger. Aimlher 
liriel (|uaiu'l hetween the two Kings, and an 
im])otcul raising ol liannejs on the fiart of Louis, 
winch (IneaUiKd at lust to ictard the re<‘oncilmtion 
hetween Henry and his primate, weie in fact llu' 
eau'-e of h;e-li iiing that event ; fnv liostilities 
dwindh'd into a tiiieo, the tnue led to another 
conleienee hetvveen the soveieigns, and the eon- 
lereiiee to anolhei peace, at which Heniv, who 
was appieluMisive that lIu' Bojii' would fmallv eoii- 
soiil to Beeket s aident wislies, and peimit him to 
excommunieaio hm king hv name, and pinnouiue 
an iiiieidiel aeani'-t the whole kingiloin, slouh and 
leluelantlv pledged his worii lo he i<‘eom’d{'(l 
toiihwiih to the d.iimeious exile. On (hi 2‘Jnd of 
,lnl\, 11711, a suleinn cong?e.''S was hold ni a 
sjiaeiihi^ and most pleasant meadow,^ between 
I'loteval aiid l.a I’eiu'-1 »ei mud, on llu' bortleis of 
’roiiiai)i(‘ The king was theie heloie the aieh- 
liisliop, ami as soon iis Beeket appealed, lidilig 
1( isinciv lovvaids iho lent, lie sjimicd his hoist' to 
iiKct him, and saluted him cap in hand. I'hev iheu 
rode ap.iit into tlu' liehl, and iliseuiirsed together 
loi sonio tiiiu' ni the same lamiliai maniiei as in 
t‘v-gono time''. Tiien reUiimng to his attemlants, 
lii'iiiv saul tiial he jouml the aielihisliop ni llu^ 
best pos^ibii' di'-posilion, ami lhal it would he 
Miilul in him to immish rancour iui\ longei The 
ij'iaiiel had hei'u still further eoiiijilicim d h\ tlie 
r'oionatiou of lleiirv's eldest son, a eeieiiionv 
which had hei'ii pi'rloinu'd m the pieeeding month 
of JuiK’ ))\ the .Aiehhjsliop oj' Volk, m dofiaiue 
of liie lights ol Be< ket as pinnate. But lleiiiv 
solleiied III' ramoui on this account m the course 
of his pnvalc coiivr'rsatioii with him. 

'i'lu' piimate came up aeeompanud hv lIu' 
Aiehhjshop of Sons and othei juiesi', ami liu' 
forms of leeoueiltaliou were eoinph led , alvv.iv^, 
liowevei, e\ccptiiux the .kiss of poaeo, \v Inch, ae- 
eoiding to some, lleiin ])ioinised lie would give in 
I'higland, w here 1 hev w ouhl s<'on ima I f ThekiiiL’, 
however, eondoscended to hold Ibeket's •'Inrup 
wlu'li he mounted, IL their aeiccinelil ILaket 
w as to lo\ e, hoiioui, aiu! si i v e the king, in as fai 
as an arehhislKj) <-ould ‘'render in the l.oid” 
s('rvi('(* to his soveieigii , ami lleuiv was lo lestoie 
immednitelv all the lamU, and living-, .nui pnvi- 
leges ol llu-ehiiK'h ol C-anteilunv, and to jinnisii 
liecket wiiii funds to rli'-ehaige ins dibl-' and 
maki' the jouniev*inlo iMigl.md. The-e icim,- 
wei(' eerlamlv not kept : the huidsweic not lelea-ed 
foi foul moiillis , and, altej imuiv vexatious dekiv,, 
Beeket was ohligt'd to Imirow mom'v !nt In-. 
|ournev. A\ liile laiivmg on the I'lem h eo;isl he 
was S(‘\(*ral times warned lhal danger awaited Inm 
on the opposite shore Tins vva*'not nninohahle, as 
many resolute men had hee.ii suddenly diiven tiom 
file churcli lands, on which ihcv iiad fattened foi 
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\carj«, and as he was kno\\n to carry about his 
person letters of rxeomniuiiieation from'the Ih>j)e 
against the Archbishop of York and the Bish(»ps of 
London and Salislairy, whom lie lield to lie his 
cliief <‘nemies, and who were men hkel\ to utlojit 
strong meu''\n‘es to prevent his promulgating llie 
terrible >eu1euee. lie Wiis even asMircMl that 
liamdf de Hroc, a knight of a family who all 
hal.etl him, to the death, and who liad himself 
hoastiMl tliat he wonld not let tlu' aiehhishop 
liv(“ to eat a single' loaf of biead m Ihiglaiid, 
was Ivine’ with a body of soldiers, between 
(-anterhni V and Dover, in orde-r to inteicept him. 
Ibit nothing could nio\e Heckcl, who said seve'ii 
years otalisenci' wen* long enough both loi the 
shepherd and his flock, and that he would not slo]) 
lliough he were sure to he cut to pu'ces as soon as 
he landed on the ojipusite coast. l'lu“ onlv use he* 
made'of tlu'warnings he ree'e'ive'd was, to confide 
the leth'is of e\e‘<imnmmca1ion to a skilful and de*- 
votod messengei, wlio, preea'ding him some short 
time, stole* into Knglanel without he'ing suspected, 
and aetnallv dc'lixeied tlu'm puhlielv to the three 
iusliops, who wen* as much startled as if a tlunidci- 
liolt iuul falle'u at their fee't. 'J'liis last measure' 
seeans to have h.id ns much to dei with liecket's 
de'uth as anv anger of the king’s As in“ was 
on the' point ot emhaiKing, a vessel armed !r(»m 
Lnghiiiii. The sudois were asked ’what were' the 
ff'clings of (he gooel English peo]de towareis their 
archbishop ? 'I’liev leplied, tlmt the pi'ople would 
hail his retmn with tianspoits of joy. This wa^ a 
irooel omen, and he- no eloiiht redied nnieh more on 
I lie* peipulai favour liian on tiie piejteetion of John of 
Oxford, one of llu' io\ul cliaplams, and some* otlie'r.s 
whom Henry had sent touccompaiu him Ilesailed 
from l ianee in the' same' gloomv month ed’the \ear 
on winch he had begun his exile*, and, avoiding 
Dove'r, lanele'd at Samlwleh, e)n the* Isl of Decem- 
hei. A) the* ne'wseii hisaniva!, the mariners, the 
))easniits, the* working pe-ople geia'inUv, and the* 
I'biglish })uige‘sses floeke'el to meet him; l)ut neme 
of the' rich and povveiliil welcomeel him ; and the 
tif-'i pervious ot rank he saw juese'uted (hemselve's 
in a menacing attiluele. 'riiese latle’i weie a slu'idf 
'J Ke*nl, Heginald ele Ware'une, Ranulfile liroe 
(whe* h.id nddi'n across the* emmtrv fiom Uovc'i), 
and some nlatnes anel alli(*s of the three* oxeoiii' 
Muuucateel liishops, who earned swords undei 
then tunics, and elicw* them when they apjiroaelied 
the primate', .lohn of Oxford conjuied them to lie 
(puet, h'st the\ shoulel make their king pass for a 
traitor , hut it is ]uohahle (oat the determiiu'd 
e amtenance'eif the' English multitude' maele meue 
imjiression on them than Ins ])eaeeful weirds. 
'riie\ letireel te) their castles, and spread a re|)ort 
arneing their feudal eoiujicors tliat Recket was libe¬ 
rating the serfs e>f the eovmtu, who were marching 
in his train (hunk witli joy ami hopes of vengeance. 
At (hintcrhurv the primate was received with ac- 
clamatmns; but still it was only the ])Oor unel 
iwIv that welcomeel bim. A few da\s after, be 
t out for Woexlstock, to visit the king's eldest 
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son, Eriuee; lleuirv, whei liael formerly been his 
pupil. Ilcekct cemuted much on his niHuenec 
over the }emngpiiiico; but the jiarty opposeel to 
biin suece'ceh'e! m preventing Ins having an o})- 
liorlnmtv to e-xert that influence. A royal mes¬ 
senger met bim on bis journev, and ordereei 
him, in the name of the prinee, ne»( to entci 
anv of the royal towns or castles, Imt to return 
and remain within lus own diocese. The pri¬ 
mate obeyed, and, returning, spent some dn\s at 
llarrow-on-the-lldl, whu'h Ix'longed to the ('hureh 
of Canterhurv a considevahle tune before the Noi- 
man conquesl. During jnssta\ at Hariow, Reekel 
kept great hospitalilv ; hut tins viitiu' x\as ])io- 
haldy I'xeieiM'd in ii'gaid to peiMUisofa eoiidihon 
n'semhling those wliom he had hidden to Ins mi'- 
niorahle least at Northampton; and the onU 
eeelesiastie of rank mentioned as doing iiim 
honour was tlu' ahhot of the neighbouring monas- 
leiy of ^1. Alban’s. 'Two of Ins own cli'igv, 
Nigellus de Saekvilie, who was I'alh d “ the usurp¬ 
ing rector of llairow," ami Robert de Rroe, tin- 
vieai, a relation of lus deienniiutl foe, K.uiull de 
liroe, tii'ated Inin with gieat disKspei't, and wlien 
be was di'parting maimed the Imise winch cairicd 
Ins ]>rovisi<ii)> -an ofb nee w Inch was not foruotteii 
liy one who pn'sumed to hurl tin* (liuiideiliolis of 
(hunnntion Reekel n'tuined to (kmti'ilmiv c'-coiicd 
by a host of poor ]ieopli' aimed with rustic l.irgctv 
andiusty lanei's. On (’.hustimis dav he a'^cemh'd 
the pulpit 111 the gn'ul eatlu'dial ciiiiicii, and d<‘ii 
vered an ('ln(pieiit sermon on tho uonU, / '■mo ml 
} IIS HI on niii'i 7 o^ (I come lo \ on tn die amoiiL: \ 011 ). 
He told Ills eonuregalion that cm' of then arcli- 
bishops liad been a maifvT, and that fh('\ would 
prohahly soon see anollu'r; hut,” he added, 
“ helbie I depart hence, 1 will avi'iuie somi* ot llir 
wiongs my clniK'h has suffeieil during the last 
se\en years;” and he forlhwilh exeommnmcatoif 
Raimll and Rolx'rt de Iboc, and Nigelhis, rhe 
r(*etor of'Hanow.* Tins was Beckers las! public 
act. As soon as Ins niessengi'is had deliveied Im, 
h'tters, the tliiei* hl^hops exeomiminicaleil liv them 
iiMstened to Ennee llt'iiry, to {:om])lam of Ins in- 
satiate thirst of levenge, and to accuse him of a 
fixed jilan of violaling all tlu' royal ])ri\ileges and 
the customs of the land ; and almost mnivdiatelv 
after they crossed over to the eoiitment, to demand 
redress from the king. “ We implore it,” said 
flu'v, “ both for the sake of rovaltv and the clergv 
—tor Your ow’n rc])ose as well as ours. 'J’here is a 
man who sets England on live ; lie marchcvS with 
troops of horse and armed foot, prowling round tlie 
fortresses, and trying to get Inmself received witlnn 
them ”t The exaggeration was not iice.ded; 
lb Miry was seized with one of ins most violent fits 
of fury. “How,” eried lie, “ ii fellow that halii 
eaten my Imiad,—a liepear tliat first eatiie lo in\ 
.foiirt on a lame horse, dares instdt his kiln; and 
the royal famdy, iiiid tread n]ion the whole kine- 
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(loni, and not one oj’tlu* eowauls I noniisli at iiiv 
tal)l('—nol one will delivcM’ me iVorn this turhulent 
priest.'’* Tliere were lour knii,dits present, who 
had )>rol)al)lY injuries of tlieir own to ii\enue, and 
who took this oulhursl of tein)H*r as a autlieient 
ilealh-warrant, and, without oonninmiialini; their 
sudden (k'tennination to the kinu (or, at leas!, 
(here is no evidence that ihev <lid), hurned oV('r to 
KnuUnd Their names weie Kejiinaid iMl/nrse, 
U’dliani Trae\, Hugh de Movvilh', and Kiehurd 
Bnto: and llie\ ar<'deseiihrd h\ a <“ontem])oiarv 
as being baums, and seiwants ol the king's laal- 
ebanibei. Tlanr inli'u! ion was not suspected, nor 
nils ifieii iilisenee nolieed; and wliile tliev weie 
ml 11 '^ with loose rein towards the coast, tlie king 
ua'- e!o-(‘Ied willi his cmnieil of baion^-, who afl(‘r 
some decussion, winch seems to liave oeeupual 
more than one dav, appointed ihret' commissioners 
to L'o and '-I'l/i', according to the foiins of law, tlie 
pi i-'Oii ol 'riiomas a I^ecket, on tii<‘ charge o( Ingh 
tieaom Ibil Ili(‘ eou'^piralors, who had bound 
I heiiisehes (ogeibcr by an oath, lell the eommis- 
MiDiris iioiiung to do 'I'hiee da\s allm ('hristmas 
d.i\ ilie\ aiiivid '{‘crell) a! Salfwood, m the nelgh- 
boiiiliood of (Daniel bnrv, where lla* l)i Bioe 
taniiU b.ai a bouse , and heie, uiidei tlie eov(‘r of 
nt'jlit, t tii-y an anged then plat.s--for ])1eea\itions 
weie neeessai\, in proceeding against lh(“ object of 
ilie [M'ople’- veneration On (he 29th ol Deecm- 
bi n ba\mg eolleeted a numln'r ol’ adheienis to 
ipiell ib(' resisliinee oi Ib'cket’s alleudants mid the 
< iii/eiis. III ease ans should be oiieri'd. tltey ]no- 
I Ol (led lo the monastet v of St AugustmeV, at ('aii- 
’erlmnObe abbot oi which, like neailv allthcsiijie- 
rioi ehun Inueii, was of the king's par(_\ J-doin 
St AuL;ustiii(''’s, tliev w(‘nt to the arehbishop's 
[lulaee, and eiiteiiiig his ajiailment abrnpth, about 
two hoins ail(‘r noon, seated tliemselves on the door 
wiiliont saluliiig bun, or oflering any sign of re¬ 
spect. 'I'Iku’C was a dead ])aus(^—tbe kmghls not 
knowing how to liegm, and neither of them liking 
to Sjuaik first. At iengtli, Heeket askeil wliat tlu‘y 
wanted; but stdl they sat gazing at him with 
haggard eyes Tlicii' were twelve men of the 
party, besides the four kinghts. Reginald l'i(z\ns(‘, 
teignmg a eomniission from the kitig, at last spoke. 

AVe come,’’ said lug “ that you ma\ iihsolvi* the 
dinhops you liave exeoTnimimcated ; re-ostablisli 
the l)islu)]>s wdiom you have susjiended ; and answer 
for yonr own offences against the king.” liecket 
leplied witli boldness and with great warmtii, not 
sparing taunts and invectives. He said, that he 
hail puldishedthe jiajial letters of excommunication 
with till'king’s consent; thatlutcould not absolve 
the arehbisho]) of Abirk, ^bose heinous case was 
reserved for tiie po])e alone, hut that lie would re- 
movi' the censures from the two other bis}u)])s, jf 
they would swear to submit lo the decisions of 
Rome.” “ Bpt of whom, then,” demanded Regi- ^ 
nidd, “ do \ou Imld vour arehlnslioprie—of the 
king or the jiope'''’’ “I owe tlie s))intual riglus 
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tile king.’.’ “ How-, is i( not llie king tlial liath 
given you all?” Heeket’s decided negatixi' was 
reei'ived with murmurs, and the knights luriously 
tw i^ted their long gloves. Tlirei* out of tlie four 
cavaliers had followed Beeket in the da\s of !u^ 
pros])erilv !U)d vainglorv, and vowed lhemseI\(‘^ 
his lieg<‘ men. He reminded them of this, and 
Ob'-!rved, it was not for sueli a.^ ibey to threaten 
him in his own housi'; adding aKo,*tlmt li’ lie 
wiue tineatened by all lli(‘ swoids ni Ihigland, 
lu- would not yield. “We will do inoie ilmn 
ihri'aten,” replied tlu'knights, and then departed. 
Wlieii they were gone. Ins a!lendaiit> Imidlv ex¬ 
pressed 1 luar alarm, and blamed him loi llu“ lough 
and piovoking tone hv winch he had intlaini'd, in- 
slead of ]):u‘ifving Ins eneliui's; but ihe pielale 
silenced tbe latter part of tlieir discourse liy (elling 
tlii'in be bad no m'cd of tlieir advice, and knew 
w but be ought to do. The Baroii', w ith tlu ir ac- 
eoiupliees, wlio seem to have wished, if they could, 
t<» avoid hlnodshed, finding (hat till eats w eie mfVec- 
(nal, pul on then coats ol mud, and taking eaih a 
swoid in his lumd, returned In tin- palai e, bol 
found iIk“ gale liad Ix-en sliut and haned by the 
terrified si'ivants. I'lt/.uise li led to break it ojien, 
and tbe sounds of Ins poiidi'ious axe iang llnoiigb 
tbe building. 'J’be gate might have olUied Mime 
eousiderablelesislanee, but Kobeit de Bme showiil 
them the way in at a window i'he people abmiL 
]R‘< ket had m vain urged him to lako lelnge in the 
eliureh; but at this monienl the voices nt the 
monks singing vespi-is ni the ehnii '-tijking lii^ 
eai,lie said lie would go, as liis duty now railed 
!nm thither; and, muking Ins eioss-beaiei pHci-ile 
him with the ctueifix elevated, he liaviused the 
cloister with slow and mea-uied step', and i-nleivd 
the ( hnreli. 11 is sei vanN w imld have tlosed and 
fastened the doois, but lie loilnile them, 'living 
that tlie house of God was not to be bai i leaded like 
a castle He bad passi-d llirongb the iioiib trail- 
sejit, and was ascending tlu* slcjis wbieh lead to 
llui eiioir, wlu'U Regiuuld I'ht/uise ajipeaird at the 
olhei end of the church, waving his swud, and 
shouting, “ I'ollow me, lo\al servanl'of thekiiig ” 
The otlureonspnators followi-d him vloselv, anned 
like liimsiif fiom head (o foot, and hrandislnng 
their swords Tlie shades ot eveiimg had talleii, 
and in the obscurity of tlu' vast elmreli, wliieb was 
only bioken lure iuid iheie bv u lamp gbmmeimg 
before a sliruie, Beeket might easily have liid hini- 
Kclf in th(‘ dark and intneatc <tvj>Is midei grninid. 
or henealh the roof^ of the old ehureh. liacii 
of these eonrses was suggested by his atUnd- 
anls, but lu* rejected them bolli, and luriied 
boldly to meet the inlniders, followed or jireeeiled 
l>y Ills eioss-hearer, the faitliful Kdvvard (iivine, 
the only one who did nol flee A voice shouted, 
“ Where IB the traitor?” Beeket an.swercd not; bill 
when Reginald Fitzurse said, “ When- is tlie areii- 
bishojiV” lie replied, “ Here am I, an aiehhishop, 
but no traitoi, readv to snfli'r in my Savioui''s 
name.” Tracy juilled liim by the sleeve, i-avnig, 
“ Come hither, tlum art a prisonei.” He jinlled 
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and made efforts to sii])pi*ess the veneralioii o.'tla* ; 
(‘omnion people. An edict was published, 
hibitmg all nuen from preaciiing m tlie (“hurrhrs (»• 
re])oitmg in the public ])lacc-5 ilmt Deckel way a 
martyr Hih old fo(‘, the Arehhiyhnp of York, 
ascended the pulpit to annoin’ce his (lealli as an ! 
inlliction of divine vengeance, saynii; that he had ^ 
]>enslie«l in his Lcnilt ami pride, like idiaraoh.* ' 
Other ecclesiastics ])rea( }i('d that tin- Itodv of the ■ 
traitor ouu:ht not to Ix' allowed to rest in eonse- 
iTated uround, hut thrown into a dileh, or huii”- on 
a u;il)het. An attem])l was even nmd(‘ to siazi* the 
liodv, hut th(‘ monks, who n'ceived timely wain- 
nur> eoneealed it, and hastily Inmed it in the suh- 
tenanean vaidls of the eathedial. li\U it was soon 
ld\ind that tlie ])uhhc voice, e'dioc'd, for its own 
]>ur]>oses, l>v the eourt of I’ranee, was loo loud to 
b<“ drowned in this imumer. ijoiiis, whom Henry 
had so often hum hied, w iot(‘ to l he pojio, miploi iiiij • 
hiiii to draw the sword of M l\‘ter a'^ains! llint 
liornhle persecutor ol (Jod, w ho sinpas-eil Neio in | 
erueltv, .Inliiin inap<isnoy, and .liidas m lu‘ueher\. ’ 
He chose to helie\e, ami the I'diairh hi'-hojis I'e- j 

* n)>irit .ly.iii s.ni'l). 


iieved with liini, that Henry had ordered tlie mur¬ 
der. 

Atteni])ls have heen made in mod('rn times to 
lowin' the ehanutei of a ianity man, hut who was 
one oi' the greatest of our sovercitrns, and to icvive 
tins belief, whieh i,^ eerlainly unsnjiported by any 
i;ood evidence of eontemjioran Insiory. If Henry 
had* iii'cn addicted to eiueUy and assassination— 
which he eertainlv was not - his eoiisuiniuate pru¬ 
dence and foiesiiilit woidd have pievented his 
oiderinir: such a deed ; fur he must have felt, what 
would lie the nie\ itahlc elh'et of ii, and have know n 
that IL’ckel, so disposed of, wnuld he a ttreater 
tlioMi in liis ^ide, when dead, than he hail (wor 
heen w’hile livinu. ()n rei'eivin^ the inleihgenee, 
he espiessed tlie greatest m'ief and horror, slmt 
hniiM If np in his room, mid rcfusi'd to receive 
eithei food or consolation for three da\s ; and if he 
took caic to haven louehin^ detail PTf Ins distressed 
j'eidiiies Iransinitted to the jiope, iiT whieli he de¬ 
clared his innoei'iiee in the stionuest terms, ami 
eiitiealed that eeusuie mieht he suspended till the 
facts of tiie ease were esammeil, such a measuie is 
not to he taken, in itself, as indiealinu, the insimei iiy 
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ui liih Hiid horroi. 'i «‘n<l<‘riH‘ss idi Bi-ckcl In' 
4 '()al(l ^ciirn l) loci, vet hs he \Vf^l^ not loriin'd oi' 
hflr^^h J!i.it<Tiais, lie uiay lia\<’ Wvu ^r('al!v ^lnt(’lv(.‘(l 
at ll)(* lu.iiinci <»1 (Iruth of oiic ^vln^ li:ul Ina'ii his 
l)Ub(iin li iciid, ami lie WiMilil liiicm* sinccinh loi 
the full) siU''|)U‘ions i as) upon him, and the iiical- 
r.ulahlr mischief ihc (‘vnii miulit do to hiiuselt and 
his laiiid\ 'riic c\ticim(\ of’ his |)('iiaiu'c at • I he 
loinh ol lh‘cki '1 ihu'c \c:itsaiid a halt ialci,ha-' 
hc(‘ii altnhuird to his iciiioisi — to his conscious- 
iK'ss ol helm; UMiltv ol ilic mmdci ; hu! he nimht 
Weil feci iciuorsc al llic liaslv ^\olds la- utlcicd, 
and Inch \vrii‘ siippo'-cil lo ha\olcd lo tlu' (h'cd, 
ah.ilOliLi;il ia‘ liad used (•\j)rcs-'!o]ts ('(jllidh \iolcill 
on lonncr occasions, u lihoii! llinr hciiiu taloai al 
llic Icllci, Ol ))io(ha MUi an\ r\d ('oiiscijuciiccs II 
shoid<l ho i('iiiciu)i<'iod, too, that al the lime ol his 
juluiimauc to liocki'lV shi me, llcniv had to o\cr- 
<•01110 a ]>io|udioo which had h<'oii oaio- 

lulK nourished, and spioad hv Ins ciiciiiics, and 
that ill' was do|ii-ossod and liouliKd in spiiit 
hv the lohclhoii oi Ins own ohildii'ii Llki' his 
iaslaips, w lio louiid il imu’li oa'-ici Ui \oncialo a 
dead maii\i Ilian oIm'V a h\iiiu and ii^td ,tu h- 
hishop,'*' lie ma\ ha\c onloiod into the \ low of 
Ih-okcl’s s.iiiclih, ill spilo of his laiinhaiiu with 
his liadlios in liio flo-h: ami the siahUliiKss of 
Bcekai’s oonvoision a\.is m aoi-oidancc v, nh tlio 
spun o! l!u liiiios, and not to ho sot down luilicsi- 
latmvK as a piece oi h\])ociis\ W’o lia\e loa- 
>-oucd hole as tl adimillnii:: llcm'\ V mikti il \, w liicli 
IS doiiiited alloLO'thei h\ man\ wiilors. 

\\ hen lloni\',- oii\o\s liisi ajipoau'd al Koim' - 
loi llu‘ pope was iiu lonuei a di pendent e\ili‘- - 
lhe\ woie ooldh 1 ei'oived, and e\ci'\Ihiin; seemed 
lolhiealeu thal an inloidiel would he laid n]»oii 
till- knmdotn, ami the kinii <‘\eommunu‘aled 1 )\ 
naino. In liio end, howo\ei, Ale.xandoi H'sUmI 
salislied witli an oxeoinniuniealion in i^em'ial 
teims 01 the imndeieis and the ahi'llois ol the 
cinm- il is said thal llein\’s ^old was not 
idi(' on tins oieasinii; hut tin- emploMiient of 
n Is lallui a j)iool ol the m‘loiious lupaeity of 
ihe eaidinals, than <>1 Ins havimj a l»ad cause to 
plead in iho month ol \la\, 1 iVi, in a eoimeil 
lu-ld al AM'.niehes, at which two loimles of the 
pope atti'iided, ileniv swon', c/ii the holy gospels 
.ind saeied lolus- a uieat eoiK'oui'C oi llie elettiv 
and jieople himiLt pie-ent —that he had neither 
oideied no] desired the murder of llie aichhisliop. 
This oath uav not demanded irum him, hut taken 
(»1 his «)wn lue will. As, lio^evei, lie could not 
deny tli.il the assassum miiilil ha\i‘ heen moved lo 
iIk' deed l’\ hm wrailiful words, he eonst'iited to 
inanitain (wo hundied knmhts dunnu a year, for 
the delenee ol the ilolv lamd ; and to serve, himselt, 
it tin- j)ope slioidd reipute it, foi three years against 

* W <• li'.u II. ('Mitii till' s ol' I’fk'i i)f lUui'., h.ivv llcckel w a» con 

Mclc-H'a l>\ vliuiclinicll |in-vi(‘llsl\ e> ilO a«Mtll I!*' S,l\s. Ill 

DIM- nt' lu> Ictu*!'-, lMlUt ‘11 JUIi‘I Ueckftk I' »tnniw:auui, " HV 
r.iun*-it /iiv I'f,' \i- . .Hid uli.il'Ofi 111' linl \v;i- ilieii miMinn 

vri-U'd, ami I uiiicil In nialli*!' i>f li ''ii\ \ II, lliiTclon'. tlio 

111 .ln)i> I iltii, al niH' Oim‘, ".(> M# ((M< // Pf !•> «/ . lii'kt lli-' 

m u t \) m drrisiou, it III'I In 111' < a IIU I !iii!i," 
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the nilidi'ls, eitlicr tl^c'Saracens m Ikdastine or llie 
Moors 111 Spain, as the elnireh should uppomt. 
At the same tune, he engaged to restore all the 
land'and possessions helongnig to the liieiids of 
(lie late atehinshop ; lo permit aj)peals to he made 
to the pope in goorl lailh, and without Iraud, le- 
pujrvmg to himself, however, the right ot obliging 
such appellanis as he susjieel<‘<l of evil nitentions 
lo g]\e seennl\ tlnil llu‘\ W(tuld <itteiii)>l iiotliiug 
ahiiiad lo (lie deliiiiieut ot him ol his kiiudom 
d'o tlu'-e condilions he made an addition ]oo 
\.igue to have an\ practical etleel”-tliat he would 
letiiKpiisli siieli customs against l!u' ehureli as had 
heen inlioduceil in Ins lime The legalc's tlu'ii 
I'lillv ai*sol\i‘d the laiig; and tints lerminaled tins 
(]nai I el, k".s to lieniyV dis.idvantaee than might 
ha\ e heen exjK'cled.'* 

In the shoi 1, mler\al he had added a kingdom 
to his doniiiiioiis 'I'Ik' \eiu llial l<fllow'ed llitr 
<lea(li of Beekel was madf' niemoiahle hy thi' eon- 
ipu’sl o! heland 

In the pii'cedniL; Book, tlu’ sketeli oi Iimh his- 
loiv was hioughi down lo the letgn ol Tnilogh, ihe 
I'omiiioiieeinent ol wliieli is U'sigiied toiho \eai 
Ititi-l 'I’uilogh, liowi'vei, like ins imele Donehad, 
whom he had siieceeiled, and Doneluid's lalhei, the 
great Biieii, m scarcely aeknow k'dged li\ tiu'old 
amialisls as liaviiig ia'cii a le^ilim.ile king, not 
hinng ol tlu- blood ol the O'Niells ot Ldstei, m 
which line the supreme seeplio had hien liaiis- 
imlted, with seunelv any imeMupIion till ils 
si-i/nie h\ linen, liom the limo ol O’Nioll, 01 
Nial, of the Nine Ilo'tages, who ihuirisliod m iho 
iK'mnimig ol (he liilli (cnlun. ddie long aeiinies- 
eenee ol' the olhei ^irovineial legal !lons('^ m the 
superioiitv thus assumeil b\ that ol l ister was 
hiokeii hy tlie, usurpatinn of the Mnnsti'r O’lineiis, 
ami we slmli liml ihnt. ere long holli the OA’on- 
iiors ol’Coiniaught and llie MaeMuiioghs of Lem- 
stei make tlnar ujijiearaiue on the 'cene as eom- 
peliiuvs for tlie prize of the chief ilonnimin along 
with tli(' other two families. The whole liislorv oi 
the eountrv fiom thin date is meiely tlu' histors ol 
these contests for the crown, the eoui!.e orwhicli 
wdl lie made siiflicicntly inlelligihle hv a lew sen¬ 
tences of exjdanatiou taken along with the tahulai 
view of the succession at tlie head of the jiicsenl 
(diaptcr. 

Tiirlogh, who kept his court in the palace of his 
aiiecslors, the lungs of MuiistiT, at Kinkoia, 111 
Clare, died there in July, 1080 Hm second son, 
Mintaeli, or Murkertach, soon after a<-(jiine<l tlic 
sole possession of the throne of Munsli'r hy the 
death ^of one of his tw'o biothers ami the banish 
mi'iit of the other; but bis attemi»i to retain liie 
supreme monarchy in his family was resisted by 
the other provincial kings, who united in sujiport- 
mg, against his claims, those of Donuial Mac- 
4>oehlin, or Donald MacLachlaii, tlu' head of the 
ancK'iit royal house of O’Niell. At last, after 
much fighting, it was arranged, at a solemn eun- 
\enliun lield m 101)4, (hat the island should lie 
* l\u>5 H<)Ae.—'Ejusl S. Tlioniir.—Epol Joan, sansb.—(n-O'i'n 
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(liv](k‘(l lielwocn the two coifed,itors, ilio M)ut1iprn | 
half, (’all(‘<l Lentl) Mogli, <n’Alotili’s IIjiH’, rcriiam- 
ing subjcd (n Murlju'li, and tin* noiiluMii, (‘ailed 
I/eatli Cuinii, or ('(*iiu’s Mult, luMiie veMuncd to 
i1h‘ doionuoii (d' MhcLocIiIiu. d'his was a wc'll- 
known ancient di\ision, wluclf in tornicr limes, 
even when l!u' lumiinal sov.ereigntv of the whate 
eonnliv wa-> conceded to liie kings of l ister, had 
olli'n let'l thiisc of Munster in |) 0 '''^(‘^^mn not onh ol' 
actual independence Imt oj a share ol the sujire- 
niac\ o\(T both ('onnrmeht and Leinster; Ibv the 
line ol part It ion was draw n rii:'hl across the inland 
lioin the neiL!.hbom hood of tlu* town ol (bdwa\ t«i 
Dnhbn, and coiwi'ijiient!v cut thronuh each ol'tlic''(‘ 
pn:\!ncn>. \Ablh this real (M|ll:l]lt^ in ('vleiit of 
donnntoii and aulhoiilv between tlu* two hoiwe^, 
one ciicnnistaiice c]nell\ bad for a loiui period lich! 

Ill check the iisin:; tojlnni--. of that ol Mniisicr, tlu' 
law Ol enstoni, namch, of t)u‘ sni'cession ti» llu' 
crown m that piaivince, wdneh was diNided intotwo 
priiicipalilu‘s, Di'^mond oi Soniii Munst(‘), and 
d'lionmiid Ol North Alniistci, tlu' leieiiini.’; tainiln‘s 
oi winch, h\ an airan:';cnient '■oincwhat siinilai to 
that \\lnch lias h('en alicad\’ <lc''(‘t ihi'd ;i-. .iiicanifb 
'-uhvi^tiiio |], ill,. Sco!!i>h iiioiiaicln,eii]o\cd the 
'•iipieiMc soM'i’en'iitv altcinalclv d'iic tno line'.; ol 
pnnec>. deiivci! ihi'- iiuht oi ('(| 1 ih 1 pai tu'i pal ion 
ti Ola 1 he w ill <if (hell c.iinnmn ancc^toi (>hll (>lhnn , 
llio'o of OtNinond, winch comprehended ihe pic- 
^ciii cnimlic- of l\cir\, Coik, and W'atcilovd, hcine 
(tcecciided I! om lliai k me V eldcsf s(Ui I'mijaii, w hcnc(' 
the peopli- of t!ia' jirnicipalilv weie Crdhal leoe.ili- 
aclh", ill I'aiL'cmaio ; \\ !nh‘ tlu* pniic'"- o) 'ricmoink 
which coiwistcd ol Clare, Liinct ick, ai'd the ercatci 
par ill’ 'i'lpjKnai \, w(tc sprnne; ft om hie ‘'{‘cond son 
(hiimac (hw, whenci' tlnm suhji'i'ts look the nanu' 
ol Daleam, or 1 ),deassians )bii linen Horn, liim- 
sell of fill' |)ahae-“-ian fainilv, h.id h(‘;;nn Ills Ciiiir-c 
ol inroad upon fhe anciiait m^liliifmns of' lin. 
coiniliv hv scllinir a( defiance the nirhls of Ins 
hiuirtmmn kindred, and had iiosse^^cd hiiuvrlf, h\ 
UMirpatiun, of llu“ provincial throne ol Monster 
lieloie lu' sei/e(k I'v n like viohitioii of tlu' law, 
upon thi' supn'tne power. 'Phe Mnti'-tiT kmvs hail 
ev('r siiu'C continued to he of hr r!K‘e. 

Tli(‘ compact between AIaeL<*ehhn and Miir- 
tiieb did not pul an (Mid to their eiinleiitioii S(“- 
veral more hatlles were fougdit hf'tw(‘eii them, till at 
length, in llOb, Murtaeb sustained a defeat at 
Colthn, in dbrone, winch so grealh wcid^ened his 
jiowcr as to prevent him from (‘Ver after Liivnux Ins 
ad\er'-arv anv sermns nnnovaiH'e. d'hev eontimierl 
to renjii, howe\er,MacLoelilin at A ileach or .-Miehiu, 
in J)onegal, Murtaeb at Cashel, idl the diMith of the 
latt M', III 1119, after lie had spent the last three or 
limr cear-^ of Ills hfe m a inomi-tery, the inana^e- 
menT of nihurs lowing been meanwhile left in (he 
hands of hi' hrollmr Derrnut. Prom the date of 
the death of.Murlaeh, Mai'fiocldin is regarded as 
having hemi sole moimreh ; hut he tdso died in 
1121 . 

, Fifteen years of confusion followed, during wliieh 
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a eontesl h(‘l\\een \aii<;ir eoni]>etitors for tin 
supieme aulhoril\ spiead war and dewistation «)\('r 
(W(‘ry ))art of'the <‘()uiur\. At last, m 113(),'I'nr- 
logh, or d'oid(‘l\ae, ()'('onnor, King ot Coiinaughl, 
was aekuiiw h dved inonareh of all Ireland; the 
aneuMit sceptic of' the O’Xudls thus passing a 
sCiMUid tune mil) a la w hmrr O’l’onimr, how- 
I’vi'f, had lit mamlam hinisi'll on tin' (Inonc he had 
thus aerpiinMl h\ a Liicat deal ol haul haluing wilh 
his neiglihonrs and n\a|s Ciunim O’Mrien, the 
king of Mmister, \\ho had \um»i'ous 1\ opposed his 
(‘bwatioii, and his siiece''Sor ’rmhad' O'lbu ii, did 
not (“ease to dispute his piiwin, till the ovcrlliMW ol' 
the latlei at t)i<‘ ereat battle of Moinmoi, louulit m 
llal, placi'd .\Itinsi('i for the iiioiiuMit comple'eU 
iiiiilcr iIh“ licad of the Mcfoi C’lbum w.C' ihivi-ii 
f roni his k'lngdoin, anih he (Cl 1 i(or\ w as aLiam di \ i<le<l 
into 1 w o pr mcipal it II" , o\ I'l w Inch OM 'oiiiior set Iw o 
princes ol the l^neeman llousethat had s,uii<- }mjc 
before lonied him m h's con lest w ith the Dalcassians. 
A few veais afler, howevei, tlu' expelled king was 
ri'sloied hv the infeilerciiei- of Moilogli ()’l;oeldm, 
Ol .Mnrlaeh Mac Lachlan, ()’.\'icll, Ihc king oi 
Clslcr, and the lci’itnii,U«' heir of the ancient mo- 
miK'itsoj Inland, who now also took ainis tii re 
covet it)]* lnms(ll ihe tlnono ttf lus ancestors 
•With this iu‘w rival, (t'Connoi, lot whom his 
mailial nagu lias pmeuied horn the aim.del' (he 
tille iil I'he (iieat, eoiitiiitierl at wai diinuc ihe 
i'lMiiantdi I of hislifo; iutd al liisdiaih, ni ll.'tfi, 
ft'liochiiii was ,'(‘know haloed supieinc fine ’‘‘'onu* 
(ippo'Mioii was iiuide to lir aoce'-''ion hv If utiM iclv 
O'th'linoi, llu' son ot ihe late kiiic, aii<! he. siic- 
cessoi ill till' ])iiiv iiici.il thiiinc ot ('oiinani:h 1 , hut 
he also, at last, as vvidl as the pruii'es ,,1 Muietei 
and Lemsiei, acijuneced in tlic rcaioalion ol ihe 
old soV(M'cigM hitiisc, and siilimiilefl to O’Nicl! 

ddie riih“ ol .Mnitogli ()’lai(hlin w,e. d; lio 
gmshed hv vicoiir ami ahililv; hoi its ofoe w;!^ 
uiih'ituiiate lie was kdicd, along wilh m.iov o| 
his iiohilifv, in I Ifift, III a haltle wiih soiiu m-m- 
g(Mit eh lei" ot his evv n piov ni'-,- ot ( ' Isli'r, lo w hum 
in“ had giV'Mi alnindaol cau-( h'l laLme. iij) anils 
against him, if il he line dial, .lin i haviie- h'-fMi 
profc'sedlv iccoiicilcd to one of tlu'iii wiih whom 
he had had a (juairel, and sc.ihuM t)),. (aimp;), [ 
the acceptance of hostages, in had • iiihhailv sri/x-il 
th(‘ uuloitunale ehicl, toiutliir with ihrei* ol liO' 
fnemh, and eami'd hr eves to he ])ut out, and 
them to he put I't death ()n his dcccir'- llu- 
sovenagiitv of Ireland (h‘volvc'1 upon hr i v.il, 
Ivoderii'k ()'(hiimmi, of Coniianght, the son of it 
former pos-esMu, OM'oimor the (deal. 

I p lo tills tmug almost tin* onlv (ainiicXion he 
Iween ibu^land and Ireland wa that of ihec.ji.i- 
iiienM' cairied on In'tween soof' id t'o' opp.isin- 
piirls; seareelv an\ polilieat m'<-i'otire had evei 
lakiMi ]>l;i(‘(‘ helween flic two ciiuii'iii' II'M 
church, iiidcod, altacli'a] Ireland lo llm rc-l of 
(dll isumdoin ; and some corn sjMU'ih nee stdl 
prescrvM'd, tli.U passed between her kings auit pie- 
lates and the Kiiglish aichhisiiops fvanlrane and 
Anselm, relating ciuefh to eerlam points m which 
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tUv laltor roiK'civcd the ccclchiasticat disripliiio (jf 
the lu'i^hliuurinf; island to stand in need of refor- 
inatiou. One of Jjinifninc’s letters is addressed t(t 
O’Connor the Oieat, under the desiijmiiion of 
“ Tirdelvac, tin' Maumiiceiit ot' lliliernia.” 

Tlic bishops also ol tin* Danish towns in Ireland 
appear to have been nsnallv eonseerated bv tbe 
Arcbbisliop of ('anterbnn. Jiut ahnosi the sjuiile 
■N\ell-aulh(;nti(‘nted nistanee of an\ inlerferenei' by 
the om* nation in tlie <-tvil alfuirs of the othi r since 
the Nnrniim Con<ju(‘st, was m the lehcllion of 
Robert de liidesine, in tbe betriniuni^ of the reiun 
ol lleiirv I.» when that nobhaimn’s brother, Ar- 
nnlph d<‘ iMont^o!ner\, is said bv some <>1 the 
Welsh eliionK'lers to have parsed over to Ireland, 
and l<i have there ohtiuneil lioin Kine, MnrtjK'h 
O’Brien, iiotli supplies for the war and the hand of 
his dfui«'hlcr lor himself It said, indeed, tlnit 
both the ('oiKjiUTor and Ihnrv l.liad nuahtated 
the subjuiratmn of Ireland ; and Malmshurv allirnis 
that tlie latter I■Jn^ll^h kine, had Murlach and Ins 
sneecssors so entirely at his desotion, that they 
wiole iiothini; hut adulation *if iiim, nor did any 
thmii hut v\hal he ordenal. But no lacts an‘ sp(“- 
edied in su]»]i()rt of these vaL!,ue assertion^. It 
at all events, certain llial no actual attempt had yet 
been made bv any ot tlu* Am;lo-Nt)nnau kinus to 
extend their ilommion over iK'land. 

It would appear, however, that such a project 
had been entertained hy llcnrv II., trom the verv 
ronimeneement of his retun, d’lie same war in 
whieh hi' came to the throne, w'ltm'sved die (dc- 
valioii to the jiojiedom of the onlv Jvnulishniaii that 
ever wore the trijile crown - Nicholas Bieaksja'ar, 
who assumed tlu' name ol Adrian 1 V. Vi^ry soon 
alter his coronation, llenrv sent an embav>,y to 
Kome, at llie head •)! which was the learned John 
of Salisbury, ostensil)|v to eonuratulale Adrian on 
Ids accession, Imt really to sobctl the new ]io]h' lor 
his sanction to the schenu' ol the coiujucst ol Ire¬ 
land. Adiian uianled a hull, in the terms oi to 
the cHi'ct desii<al -(h'elarmu that inasmuch us all 
islands which had received the liuht of tlu* uosjiel 
of Chn<t undoubtedly apperlaiiK'd ot iiuht to St 
JVter and the holy Roman church, he uave full jicr- 
mission (otlie iMiulisli kmu, to make a deseeiit Ujion 
Ireland, and eharued the people of that land to re¬ 
ceive him and suhiint to him as iheir sovereign lord 
Heloie the end ot the saiiu' vaair, the matter wa'< 
siilmnttid b\ Ibmiv to a ureat council of hts 
barons ; but the inidcrtnkmu was opjiosod hy many 
ol those jneseiit, ami cspeciallv h\ his niotlier, tin* 
empress; and 111 cousctpiem'e it was for tiu' jin - 
sent ^ivcn iij). 'Hie pojie's bull ajijiears to have 
bet'll laid aside witlumt havnii^ been promuluatt'd. 

Ileiirv’s airentiou was not recalled to the subject 
till imuiv \t‘ars attt'r. I he eotuse ol the storv now 
eunies us liaek auam to Ireland, and to another of 
tile jirovmeiul kin^^a of that (ountrv of whom we 
have yet said nothiiiif, Dermoud .AlacMurrogh, or 
Dermot Alae Murchad, Kinu of Lairenia, or J^em- 
ster. 'I’lns prince hud early sifrnali/.t'tl himself by 
his sanijumarv leroeity, (‘ven on a scene where all 
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the actors were men of blood and violence. St> 
far back as tht' year 1140, lit; had, in order to 
bleak the jiower of his nobility, seventeen of tin* 
chief oi them seizetl at once, all of whom that he 
did not pul to (hath he deprived of their eyes. 
Ills most noted exjdoit, liowever, was ol a dilferenl 
character. i)er\ori^illa, ii lady of "real beanix, 
was the wife of Tn'rnan O’Ruaic, the lord ol 
Bri'lliiv, a thslriel m Leinster, and the old enemy 
of MucMurroi-'h. Tiit' sworn ioe oi her hushund, 
however, was the object of Ih'rvorj^illa’s guilty 
jiassioii; and, at her own siiLiuestioii, it is said, 
will'll her husband was absent on a military expe¬ 
dition, the Kiiiu ot i/‘nist(T came and eained liei 
oil fioiii an island m Meath, where she had lioen 
leli. I'his liajipened in the )ear llu'Lw'lu'U Ihi' 
siijiienK* soveri'u^nlv was m the jxissession ol 
'J urloi;li O'C’omior. d o him O’Ruarc applied foi 
the means of avem;iiiL 4 he- wronir, and rt'rt'ived 
fniin linn such ellective assistance as to !)(' enabled 
to ii‘C(i\cr both Ins wile and the projicity she had 
earned oil' with her. But from this lime, as may 
well be siippo''ed, jSf.ic Aliirio^h and O’Ruare, tliat 
had litlh' love lor eaidi othei beloie, A\ere woise 
Inends than ever Tlu'V kejit uji a sjutelul con¬ 
test, with allt riiatiii'j, torluiii's, for many years. 
So ioiio' as d’niloL’h lived O’liuarc had a steady 
ally in the common sovereign, and the kmu’ ol 
Ixiii'-ter was elVeetuallv kejit in check hv their 
umtt'd jiovvci 'J’lie Mict'cedimj; reitiii ol O’JiO'^hlm, 
on ihe olhei hand, was, for the whole ol the ten 
yeais that il la-ted,a period of triunijihant leven^e 
to MacMiino'^ii. But the !<‘CoVer\ of tlu* sujnc- 
maev, on O'leiuhliii’s death, by the Hinise of 
O'Connor, at last put an ('ml to the l(mu:aiiil bitter 
stnle. A u:('nera] comlmiation was now foimed 
aL;amst the Kimj; ol Ja'inster; King; Roderick, the 
lord of Biell'nv, and Ins fatlier-in-law, tlu* jbmee 
of MealI), umled their forces for the avowed pnr- 
])os(‘ of dnvmu him Irom Ins kmgdum ; they wen' 
jnined bv manv of bis own subjects, both Irish and 
J)anish, to whom Ins tvrannv had rendered liim 
oilious ; and O’Ruare put hims('lf at the head of 
tlh' whole, MacMuirogh made some elVort to 
deiend himself, hut fortune was now against liirn ; 
he could not long ke(*j) his ground against his old 
encmv thus formidably supjiortcd ; his few reinaiii- 
mg adberi nts gradnallv fell away from him ; and 
at last, fmding limnelf deserted by all, lie sought 
safety m llighl, and left his kingdom for tlie pre- 
■'Cnt to the disjuisal of his coiupierors. 'i'hey set 
another jinnee of his own family on the vacant 
throne. Meanwhile the deposed and fugitive king 
hud ('inbarked for England. 

Tins m (he account of the Irish chroniclers, who 
have in general takim part very strongly against 
MaeMurrogh, and painted his character in the 
dark('st colours. Thi' storv of the conquest ol 
Ireland, however, has heen most fully told hy an 
English writer, Gerald Barry, commonly called 
(iiraldus Cambrensis (that la, Gerald the Welsh¬ 
man), who was not only nearly related to some of 
the chief actijrs m it, but was in Ireland during a 
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cousiilrruhlc pari, of ilu' iiiiu- (hal tlic la- 

relates wire ])!issiii^ ni that couiilry. llts luinaiui^ 
ihouirli he iua\ have fallen into some nnstaki'', is 
likely t(i he as iniprejiulieed as that of aii\ nati\e 
annalist, at U'ast in the \ lew it ttives us ol’ some of 
tlie most iemarkai)le ol' the personages that li^ure 
the seene. AuainsI MacMurrouh, in partieular, 
Ins ('ounlrunen maybe supposed to have had some 
preiudice-' from \\hK’h the Widshman would ho 
Iree. Of llie affair of O’Ruare's witi', Cnraldus 
iiives siihslantiallv tlu‘ cnmiuoii veiMou, onlv that 
he is \erv emphatic m ]>ointiiiu: out that llu* lady 
\sas luTself the prmeipal mover in tla* Inisiuess ; 
she Molded hersell l)(‘ earned otl', hi* savs, 
heeaiisi* she would he rained olf; ‘‘ toi, hy Ikt 
ov, 11 piocuremeut and eiitieiiies^ she hceaiiu' and 
would lu-eds hi* a ])ie\ unto llu* prever;” “ such,” 
Ih‘ uimallaiitlv adds, “ is tin* variahh* and tlekli' 
uatuie of a woman, hv whom all misehiels in flu* 
world (tor the most ])art) do liapjX'U and eonKu”* 
lie ackijnwledt^es, too, that MaeMnrroLth, “ iVom 
Ins ^el•^ \ouih and first entry mlo Ins kinudom,was 
a ereat oppressor of Ins eentlemen, and a eiml 
iM'aiit o\ei Ins noldes, which hii'd unto him uieal 
haired and malice " But the tull-leii^th pietme 
that lie diaws of him m aiiotlier place, thouuh 
rather sombre upon the whole, is not (•ntirelv im- 
relie\(‘d —Dennoud MaeMuiiouh was a tall 
man o| slatuii', and of a lariie and ureal hodv,—a 
\aliaiil and hohl wamor in Ins nation; and hy 
le.noij of Ills eontmual hallooinu; and (tmiiu. Ins 
\oHH was lioarsi*; he rather chose and desired to 
he i’e.in-d til.Ill to he loved ; a u,ri‘a( oppri'ssor ol 
Ills nol»ilii\, hut a ureiit advancer of llie pool and 
weak. 'I’o his own peo]»le he was ronuli and 
;ine\oiis, and hateful unto stranuers ; Ik* wunid Ik* 
auainsi all men, and all men auaiust linn ” Mae- 
Miirmuh, we niav ad<l, had heeu a ureal tduuder of 
elnnelu's and lehumus houses, howi'ver indiHerenlly 
It may lie thoiu>ht some other parts of Ins eondnet 
would sort witli such show of piety. 

Ills purpose 111 settniu sad lor Bnulari<l was to 
seek tin* aid of Kinjz; Henry, to i-nahh* him to 
rei'over Ins kinudom, m return lorwhu'li he was 
ready to aeknowledi^e himself the \assul of tin* 
Knuhsh mouareh. On landmu at Bristol, some 
tnm* in (lie summer of 1107 , he found that Henrv 
was on the eoutment, and thither lie immediutelv 
proceeded. Henry, when he came to liiiu m 
Aijmtnme, was Inisied,” says (liraldus, “ in 
Ureat and weuihly atfairs, vet moat eomteoush h(‘ 
leeeivedliim and hherally rew^arded lum. And the 
kinir, liavmu at larue and orderly heaid tin* causes of 
lus e\de, and of his repair unto him, he took iii^^oalli 
of allounmee and swore" him to he his true \assal 
and suhjeet, and thereu]'on grunted and gave him 
Ins letters patent lu maimer and tonu as hdlowetli : 
* llenrv, king of Kiigland,Duke of Normandy and 
Aquitaine, and Earl of Anjou, unto all his suh* 
jects, Engli.^fnnen, Normans, Scots, and all other 
nations and pcojdc being his subjects, sendeth 
greeting. Whensoever these our letters shall eornc 
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' unto \oii, know \ethai wi* have roceised Deimond, 
Prince of Ijimister, into our ]»rotectiou, grace, and 

j favour; wherefore, wliosoever within our jurisdic¬ 
tion will aid an<l help him, our trusty sul)|ect, tor 
the recovery ol his land, let him l)(* assuri'il of oui 
favour and license in that behalf." 

Jl would searei'lv appear, iroiu tin* tenor of those 
mcielv permissive letter'^, that llemy, in grantuig 
them, looked lorward to the ap])lie:ition*)l MaeMui- 
rogh li'admg toanv result sonn])ortaui astlii'eoiHiuesI 
of Ireland ; tlie other " gu'ut and weighty allairs" 
in which he had been engaued, had long w itlidraw u 
his thoughts troll) that proj(*cl; and cmhai lasted 
both l>v his wai with the I'leneh king, ami his 
more SCI ions rontc'-t with Beekel at home, lu* was 
at pri'S(‘ul as httle as t'vi'r m a eouflilion to resiiiin* 
(h(* s(*j ious eonsideralioii of it MaeMurrogh, liow- 
('ver, i(*lurned to Enuhmd well satisfied with what 
he had got. “■ And hy Ins daily joiimev mg,’’ 
proe.-ed^ (hraldiis, “ he came at length unto tin* 
nolile town of Bristow (Bristol), when*, lu'caiisc 
shqis and boats did ilnilv lepair, and come fiom ont 
of Ireland, he, veiv desirous to hi'ar of the state id 
Ids ]>eo])le tind eoniilrv, did, for a lime, sojourn and 
make his abode; and whilst he was there, he would 
ofii'iitimes cause tin* kmgV lelt(*rs To he iqienlv read, 
,and ilid llu'n oiler great entertainment and ]>r(imised 
libi*ral wages to all such aswould help oi serve him ; 
hut It served not." At U*iigth, however, he ehaiiei'd 
to UK'et Richard d('(dare, hairl of I’l'iidnoke, siir- 
named Stroiighow (sometimes also called Pail ol 
(diepstow, or of .Strighnl, trom a easllo I>elongiiiu 
to Ins lamilv in the iirighliourliood ot that town), 
with whom he soon eaiiie to an agii'i’inenl. 
Sfningbow, on tin* promise of the hand of I)(‘r- 
inond’s eldest dangliti'r, l/va, and the sneeession to 
till* throne of Ijcinster, ('nLOiued to come ovei to 
Ireland with a sullieient mililarv foiee to elfeel the 
ile]'»o'*:ed kmg’s restoration m llu* follow mg sjiring. 
A sliort time alti r this, Dciinond having gone to 
till* town of St l)aM(rs,ti) re-etnhark for his native 
eountrv, then* madt* anotlu'i engagenK*iit with two 
young noblemen, Maurieo I'lf/geiald and Robert 
Pil7.sU*plu*n, both sons of the Ladv Nesta, n 
dauglili*r of one of the \\ eUh jirinces, who, alter 
having i>een mistiess to Henrv I., married (lerald, 
governor oi Pembroke (tusth*, and (jord of(;arew, 
and tinallv hei'aine imstiessto St<*plien de Mariseo, 
or M anriec, eonstahh* u\ the easllc ot Cardigan : 
Fitzgerald was her son hv her marriage, and Fil/- 
stephen hv her last-mentioiu'd eoinu'VKin. 'Ibthese 
two lialf-biothcrs, yi consideration of theii eoniing 
over to him with a certain torec at the same tune 
with Stroiighow, Derniond engag(*d to grant the 
town of Wevford, with two eantreds (<ir hiui<lreds) 
of land adjoining, m fee tor ever. These airange- 
ments being eomjileted, “ !)i*rmoii<l,’’ (*ontiiines 
(he historian, l»emg weary of his e\i!e<} life and 
distressed estate, and therelon* the more desirous to 
draw homewards for the recovery of Ins own, ami 
for wliieii lu* liail so long trava'lled and sought 
abroiul, he tirst w(*nt to the ehiireh of St David’s 
to make his onsonn and pravers, and then, the 
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weather beiu" fair and wind i>;(K»d, lie ndvenluj'od 
the seas alumt ihe middle of Anp^nst, and havini: 
a merry passape, he sliortly landed in his imp^rate- 
fnl eountrv ; and, witli n very ini|iali('nt iiitiid, 
liazarded himself ainonp, and thrnnuli tiie middle ot 
his eneinics; and coming safel\ to lorns, he was 
very Imnonraldy received of tlu' cleritv tliere, who 
after tlieir ajnlity did r<“fiesh and sneeour lifm 
Hut he for a time disscanhlnnj his prinecdv (‘stale, 
eonlinned as a piif^ite man nlltliat winte r lollowni'z 
amont^ them.” It would apjaair, howe\er, tliat he 
was rash enou'ih to eoiiK* out, of his enneealnu Mt 
and show himself in anus in the het;nnniii’ of the 
year llh^t, hefore an\ o1 his ]n()mi''ed Fii^lish 
snceours hud arrived ; and liie lesull of this pre¬ 
mature uilempl was, that he was atniin easdv 
nuhieed hv Kmu Kodenek and O’Kuur-, who, 
howeviT, now (‘onseiited to allow him to retain ten 
eantreds <d' his tornier lenitorv on eondition of Ins 
holdintr the land as tlie immediate vassal of Uo- 
deriek M(“ aei'epled tlu'si* terms, o1 eonrsi', with 
no intention of olisei \ inp: tin in 

llistdlu's 111 iMie.land mennw hill'(lid not (oiui'l 
liim. Holx'rl lMt/-Sl'‘])lien was the fust in >.(■1 onl 
ahont the heLonnunr of "Min', aeeoinpanied with 
thirty I’enllemen of his own kni(lr(‘(l, si\t\ incni in 
eoals-of-mad, and thiaa' hendred jneked aielur'-;' 
they shipp'-d tlu‘ms(d\( '' in llnec small ve''v{ U, mill 
sailing; riLihl aeross liom Si David’s Dead, landiMl 
at a (‘n*ek now (‘ailed tlu‘ Banii, ahont lw(‘l\e miles 
to (he sonih of IIk* city of AVi xIord Alonuwith 
lh(‘m also eanu‘the paternal miele of Sironuliow, 
ller\ev <k‘ i\t«inteni:n iseo, oi Moniiliiiaiiriee, ‘'a 
man,*' aeeordiiii; to (liraldiis, imfortunal'\ nn- 
anned, and without all tinintnuu” and intended to 
net ratluT as a eomniissiom'd aijeiit l<(r his neplu'w 
than as a snldun ()n ilic dav lollow inu, 1 w o nnne 
vessels niiived at (In' fame place, liearinu .Maurice 
(d’Drenderiiasl, “a hisiy and a hardy man, hoin 
ahont Mdtovd, in West AVales,” with ten more 
p:enil(‘m('n and sixty ar(“hers It seimis to liaxi' 
heen nnm(‘diatflv spnaid abroad that the iirnied 
foreiirners wen* e<Mne to aid MaeMnnoph lie 
limi^elf w;is not !ony ni heurinu of llnor arrival, on 
which he instantlv st'iit nOO men to joui them under 
ns illeirilimate son Donald, and ‘'■\erv slior'U 
after he hnnseli also fcdlowed w ith irveat }o\ and 
I'dadiiess,” 

It WHS HOW' delf'rminod, without fiirlluT d(‘Ia\,lo 
march upon the town ot W'exfoid “ W'Ih'ii the\ 
of th(“ town,” proei'cds the nanatni*, “ Itt'nrd there¬ 
of, thex hi'inif a fierce and imi’dv peoph', luit yet 
much trustini; to then wonted fortmu', r:nne forth 
alxml 2B0() ot them, and were determined to wa^o* 
and L"ive l>attl(‘” On heholdimj; tlie imposmi:: 
aimour aiid array of the Kiipdisli, howiwer, thev 
drew hack, and, sett mu the suhurii'- on fire, took 
nd'nue within the walls of tin' town. I'or that dtiy 
all tin' ertbrts of the assailants to etVecl an entranre 
were vain ; as thex (Towuled into the ditclu's and 
endeavoiin'd to monnl the xvalK, o-reat pieces of 
timber and stones were thrown down upon them, 
ami many of them havinti lurn xvoimded, they at 


leu,i>:lh retired to the sea-shore, and satisfied tlumi- 
selves in the meantime xvith settinp: tin' to sneh 
ships and Imats as they found lyinp: there. Aiiioiil’ 
them, CJiraldus im iitions, xvas “ one meiehant-ship 
latidv come out of Kinrhmd laden xvith x\ uk's and 
eorii.” I’he next i^ionnnir, att<‘r tlie solemn ('ele- 
bration of masses (broni>li the xvhole camp, the\ 
made ready to renew tli(‘ assault upon the town; 
but the b('sieued, seeniL' tins, lost heart, and savei! 
tliem furth(‘r iroiihle l>v olh'rna:: b» snneiidei 
Imuiv of the ehief mbahitants xxeie uixam up to 
\IaeMnrro'u:li as plednes jbr th(‘ lidehlx of tlum 
r(‘llow-eiti/eiis; and he, on hm part, iniiin'di;de!\ 
perfoniK'd Ins ]iromise to Ins Miiuli'sh liieiids li\ 
imikiii'; o\ er to l‘’it/-Sl(“ph(‘n and I'';t>'-(iera1d tlie 
town that liad thus filleii into his hands, ^v!lh tin 
IiuTitoTies lh(“r(“nnto adjoinmu' and a])pei laiiiniL' 
"Po I lervev of Mount mam lec lie also L!a\ e two eain 
r(“(|s, lyinp alonu;lIn“ sea-side hetweim Wextoid and 
"Waterford 

’This tlist siicee-sfu! (‘Xploil was followed up h\ 
ail iiienrsioii into the di''!ii(i ol Os-miw, the pnin'e 
ol’ xvliieh had well eaiiied the (‘iiimlv "I i\];te\rtii- 
1 o"h li\ Inn iinj, som(‘ x eui'" 1 ictorn,on some sm |i:cioti'. 
h(‘ had lorniefl au:.inis( tin* _\otni'', man, sec/cd tin. 
eldest son, and ]Mit out hiscxcs. d he ()'•>,,! noi; at 
I limi boldK sidod tlnni utonnd, and a>. fmo 

ki'pt to then boys and x\oo(ls, ihr m\aibin.' Iona', 

I thonuh now ineieased b\ an acce—in*) ironi the low n 
I of Mb'\loh I to about .‘>000 nil'll, made hi lie imp! (‘s- nai 
I ipion lliein , but at List, m a moment ol piccipna- 
j tmn, llie\ w(U(‘ imiiimlom eiionub to allow ilicm- 
I s(‘]\c-. t.) be drawn iiilolh.c open eoniitM, w'on 
i Ixobcrl h'lt'/steplii'ii iiiimi'dialeb leM upon tin m 
wilb a l)od\ of lioisi', and tliK w dow n the ill-arnn (’ 
and improlei'ted innllitiide, or sajiinoa'd ibem in all 
diieetioiis : those that xvme lliicwxn to die vioinid 
the lool-s(i|(|iers straiubt disjialelied, eiillmu I'tl 
tlieir lii'ads wiiii their baltle-axi'' 'Plnie Inmdied 
bleedinu In'ads xxiu'e brouulit and laid a‘ ll;(‘ teel ol 
M.ieMmrouh, ” x\ho, tnrnins.'; ( vein ot tln-n*, one 
by one, to knoxv them, did ilien toi ]ov Imld up 
iiotli his linnds, and with a loud von-e thanked (lod 
; inmt hiuhlv. Anionu: the-'C lh('i<‘ wais the head of 
' one whom (‘specialK and ahovi* nil the losl In' 
mortallv hated ; and he, tiikmi; U]) llial h\ ihi' han 
and mns, with Ins teeth most lioiribK and eniellv 
hit away his nose am! lijis’” So neailv m -oim 
ri'speets did an Ins-b kinu: of ilietwelfib. (‘('iitmw 
r(‘S(>inble n modem sJixap'i' ebu f ot N('W /('ahmd 
.\ft('r this dnaster, tlie p('ii]'l(‘ of O^'otx made ii.< 
tuiiliei r<‘'istane('; thex sntl'ered their invadi'isiu 
mart'll aeross tin* whoU' hreadth of tln'ir eonnlrv, 
murderiiiu, spoilimr, hnrninu:, and lavniu; waste 
xvher('\('r thev ]>assed ; tuid at hut tlu'ir ju-nu'e 
Mi.'d for ])eare, and was u;l:id lo he alloxxed to sx\eai 
fealty to the kini;' uf l/‘mster, and to ncknowlvalue 
him for his lawful and true lord. 

" All this had taken place hefori' a,uvthiiiir was 
heard of a movement on the ]>ar( of MaeMiirroidi’s 
old enemii's^ Kmu: HocU'nek and O’Kuare, x\ horn 
surprise and alarm seem to have deprived at lirsl of 
the ]>ower of action. But news xvas now linaiitht 
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that th(‘ nioiiatch was at last levvjiii; m\ armv, and 
also that llie princes and lujljility oi llu* land wm‘» 
a! ills tall, ahunl to meet in a ma'al cmmcil at tlie 
ancu'iit riiyal seal oi'T'ara, in Meath. On receiving 
tins intelligence, MacMuir»)i;h aial his hhiuhsli 
iViends, willuliawjin; liuni Os'orv, look up a po¬ 
sit ion ol' L'leal natural streiuzth ni the midst of the 
hills and hoj^s in the neiiihhourhood ot Idrn^, and 
atiei li,i\nii:, made it still more sia uie h\ the aildi- 
tinii of such aililieial del'enees as tlie time and eir- 
eniiisi.tines pm'initti'd, there awaited what miaht 

h. ippt'ii. 'Tlieir small tmee was sja'ediK snrroimded 
h\ the iinnnneus aim_\ ol’ Km^ Kodi'Viek, and it 
Would seem tliat, l( liuw could not ha\t' heen at- 

i. teked in llieii nuieec'-sihle stioimliohl, tiuw iniuht 

Iia\e hiTii slarvi'd into a suiiendei, at no L',reat 
e\penst‘ ol patience onthepait of tlnee who had 
iheni iliiis impiisoneil. llul laitwillislaiidimr the 
inleinaiiyol tlnm niimliers, Kodmiek ap|icar'' to 
haM !»' I II a eood tleal moie aliaid ol' them tlian 
ihe^ ueie o! him it e- mikI dial disunion had 
hiokrn out III |Ih“ eoiined, winch, atle? a"-eml!linu 
el 'I’aia, had ad|omnei[ lo Diihlin , and llie Irish 
kion: iiatl piohahK rea'-on lo leai'ilial. d he could 
no( ni ^ome \\a\ ol oiln i hi itiLt die atlaii lo a speedv 
tei mmalion, he would soon lie leit ni no eondilion to 
keep tlie iieid at all. * 

in dll- leelina he fii'sl allenijilul, hv pu'seiils and 
jiomise>, to seduce l’'!l/.-tepheii ; tadinu; m that, 
h<' iie\l Itieil to peisii.ide .\laeM iiriouh to laime 
o\ei and make eianmon eauss' with Ins eountr\men 
a'j.i.iist die I'meiuiu'i.-, at last, when iheie was 
I'a-on to apjiieiiend (hat dieemnin, eneoiiiaLnal 
l‘s du'si' mainlestadoiis ol liniidil\ or eoie-eious 
weakina-, wine alioiU lo come out, aiul attack him, 
lu' aeUiaiU sent messeneeis to sue t'oi peace, on 
\vlti(in ,dlei some ia'i-otiaijon, it was ULiHaal that 
Mae Mmioeii should he leiii'-laled m his kiny;ilom, 
w liK h should he secured to Inm and hi- heiis, on 
ronditioii only ot his eoiiseiitmu, like the other juo- 
vineial kmu"-, to aekiiowleil^e the L^eneral sov(“- 
retunU ol Rodern k, and l’Iviii!.; his son a- a hos- 
laeo |,)i' the peiroimauee ot his eiiLia^enienls. 
Rodenek also jnomised to L'lve inm his daimiiler 
m mamaLie. 

It <loes not appear what terms MacMnrrouh 
tnolessed to make in his tieatv tor his I'lmilish 
allies. It Is alliimed, jiuli'ed, tli.il it was a”iced 
he1w<‘en him and Roderick hy a secret artieh', tlial 
he should send tlnnn all home as soon a- In' had 
icsioual Ills kniynlom to oidei, and m the mean 
lime should ]n*oeure no inoie ot them to e<*me ovit 
B ut whatever was the mlenlion with whielr the 
Iviiat nl' Leinst<'r made these new en^uy:ements, he 
was too Car mvolverl in fhe eonseipieiiees of those 
of another kind he liml previously made, to hav(‘ it 
ni his power to ahidt' l>v them, even il'siich had 
keen Ins w i-h. His Kntdish eonterlerales, wiiose 
valour and ^e.\ertions had replaced him on his 
throne, would not, we may be sure, after sneh a 
seI^,c{•, ainl sucli assuranec of their importance., he 
''O eii-ilv sliaken oil as both )iis countiwnicn and he 
hiinscll mav have desired. This was soon jnoved 
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by the .arrival at Wcxlord of two more ships, 
lirini^in^ over Maurice Tu/,g(Tnlil, witli an addi¬ 
tional force of ten uenlleiucn, thirty horsemen, and 
about a hundretl archers and foot soldiers. On 
reeeivniu: this accession oi stronjith, Mac Mnrronh 
immediately cast his recent eiiifauenients and oaths 
to the winds. llis first movement was to march 
wi4h his mwv auxiliaries ayaiiist the city ol Duhlin, 
which had not lully retmiicd lo its sufumssion: he 
LMHiii compelled the citizens to sue toi peace, to 
sw{‘ai fealty to him, and lo fiiM' hohla^es. IR' 
then sent a parl\ ot his loiylish Irumtls to assist 
Ills Hon-m-law, the Rnme ol Limeriek, whose ter- 
rilorv had heen atl.u ked liy Kmu Roderick ; and 
lh(‘ro\al foici's wine in conseijueiiee speedds d(‘- 
Ieu1(‘d, ami lou'cl to lelmn home. 

Riom this lime MaeMuivoi;li and the. J'Ji^hsh 
advenlmeis, eneoiiraui'd h\ the umlorni and extni- 
oi'dinaiv Mieeess tliat had hillierlo atlemled tlieni, 
seem to h.i\e laised tiien hopes \n nothing short of 
the eompies! ol th(“ whole eounlty. 'I'he ''npreme 
-o\('i( i!;nl\ liad aheads hi't'ii en)o\((l simeessively 
1>V the kmys ot \ Istei, ol Mim>t(i,and ol (ain- 
n.niehl ; and the Knin ol LiMiistei mmht miluniliv 
(‘iioueh I Imik 1 hai the turn ot Ins own house was now 
eoiiu’. To whatever exlfuit his loreigii associates 
• ma\ ha\e s\ mpalhi/ed with him m this amhitioii, 
tiuw piolc-scd, when he "jieiied lus mimi to iheni, 
to enter into Ins \iews B\ their advieiy he 
(lispaU'lied messengers to Iniglaiid lo nig{‘ the 
Ivarl of J^inhioke to come ovei‘ willi his foice 
immediately. Ilis hitei, il we imisl suppose 
it to iiave run m the words ui\en l»y,(iiraldiib, 
was a somewhat liightlown composition. “We 
ha\e alieadv,” he wrote, “semi the shirks umi 
swallows, as also the summer Imdsaie eonie, and 
willi the wi'stmlv wind-, ai'c gom- aeain ; we have 
lone looki'd and wehed for }oin eomnig, anil 
alhi'il lla- winds have heini at cast and eastcilv, yet 
hitheito \ou aie nol come unto us; wheielore now 
ImiaT no lom’eig’Wc. All Lemstei, it v\as added, 
was ahead\ eomplelelv tidiieed, and there could 
lie no doiihl that liie call's piesemi', with the force 
he had eimagtd to hrmg with him, would soon add 
lh(‘ other provinces lo that. 

.Stnuigliow still ih'emed i! prmleiit, before hr 
took an\ decided sl<'p, to mioim King Henry of 
the jiroposal that had been made to him, and tx) 
ask his leave to engage m tli(‘ enterprise. Henry, 
will] hi.> nsiia! eatilion and d(‘ep jioliey, w'()uld only 
answer hm repnest evasively; hut the earl ven¬ 
tured to imderstamjjnm m a favourable sense, and 
leliiriied hoim* with lus mnid made up to make th(‘ 
V(‘iiiine. As soon as tlie winter was over, aceord- 
itiglv, he sent tv» Ireland, as the iii^l jairtion of his 
force, ten gentlemen ami si venty archers, mulcr 
the command of his relation, Ravinond I'htzw dliain, 
surnained, from his corpulencv, Iz* (iros, the 
Gross, an epulict which aftenvards, in the dis¬ 
guised form of Grace, In'caine the distinguished 
tamily name of his numerous deM-endunts. Ua\- 
niond I>e (iros was tlie nephew of Kitzgerald and 
Fitzstepheii, being the sun of William, lord of 
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(jircw, llie elder Brother of the former. He and 
liis company landed at u rock about iour miles east 
from the <'i1y of Waterford, then called Dundonolf, 
afterwards the sim of the eaatle of l.)undorou;h, m 
the be^iniimt^ of May, 1170. They luvd seaveeU 
time to east a trench and to build themselves a 
tem])or;u-y fori of turf and twiu:s, when they were 
altaeked l)y a body of 3()()() of the eilizentf of 
Watertoi'd; *l)ut this iudI), allliouuh, at first, tlie\ 
made their ii'sauU with such fierceness as to com¬ 
pel (he liamllul of foreitrners to retire to their fort, 
look to tliLdil as soon as Ra\mond ami liis men, 
havniu; gained then enlrenehmenls, turned Tound 
n)»on them, and were then pursued and scattered 
with trmhifu! shmchlor. Five hundred of them 
wei(‘ cut down in the pursuit; and thi'ii, as Gi- 
raldns assert'-, the vietorshem^ weary wilii killin^^ 
east a ^n’eaf niimbei ol those whom thev IuhI taken 
piisoner-' iieadionu lioni the roeks into (he seas 
and so diowne<l them.” A still mote (hsLtiaeid’ul 
ntroeity heeaiise done with moie flehheratioii, and 
in coldm' hlood, as well as vmiIi advlilional ciremn- 
Htanei's of cruelly followed this. In tie* L^eiuoal 
destruelioii of (heir prisoners they had saved 
seventy ol tlio principal citizens of Waterfoul, I’oi 
the sake of vvhal they mi^ht reei'ive for lluor ran¬ 
som; and Kaunonil Innisell', on eojisideralions ol' 
humanit\, as w(dl as of puliev, slrennoiislv advi-ed 
that they should lie t^nven up; Iml Harvey of 
Mountmaui ir(‘, who with three of hiseoinradev had 
joined them, opposing (Ins counsel, Ins armniu'nts 
weie at last iiiianiiuoiisly aeipiieseeil in; ” wh<‘r(‘- 
11 ) 1011 ,” s:us ilie hislonan, ”the ea|iti\es, as men 
eondi inned, weie hnmirht to (lie locks, and after 
their linihs were broken, they weie east luNidioiiL^ 
inlo till' seas, and so di;j>wned." 

The Fail ot Feiiduiiki' del not set ^all till (he 
iH'mnnini; ol Si'ptrinhet ill' (hen eniharkeil at 
Miitoid lla\en wilh a loieeot two Inindreil irenlh'- 
inen and a thousand inferioi fiL:htini; men, and on 
the vi^d ol St Rartholiunew landed m llu' nemh- 
bourhood o( the eitv ol \\ ateilonl, which still re¬ 
mained umedneed. On the followinu' da\, Rav- 
inond le (/ros eaini' witli uieat )ov to wi'leome him, 
attended l)\ forty of lll^ companv. ” And on the 
morrow, ujxui Si. Bartholomew's da\, hi'ina'Tues¬ 
day, tliev dis])lau'»l tlieir lianners, and in Li:ood 
arnu tliey marched to the walls of tiioeit), heini; 
fully bent and determmial to i;i\e the ass.mlt.” 
'J’lie e^Il/.en^, however, defended themsehes woth 
e,reul s|iivil ; llien re-itlulion to die rallier than 
suiii’nder, wu", no doulit, stren/illiened and made 
sleiuer hv liu' experii'iice tlie\ luid alieady had oi 
(lie merciless eharacler of tlieii eiiems, and the 
menutiy ol tlie tale ol their fnends and relations a 
tew months lietore so haihavouslv imlehercd ; and 
the assailants weie twice diiven l)ack from the 
walls. But Raymond, who, l)y tiie eunsent of all, 
liud been ajipointed to the eommand, now “ havini^ 
espied,” (‘ontimies the uarrative, “ a little lioiise 
ot timhcr staniliuir halt ujion posts wilhovit the 
walls, railed his men together, and encouraged 
them to give a new assault at that jtlaee; and 


having hewed dowm the posts whereupon the bouse 
stood, the same fell down, together with a ]>U‘ce of 
the town wall; and then, a way being tlms opened, 
tliey entered into the city, and killed the people in 
the striets witho\it jnly or mercy, leaving them 
Iving m great liea)if^; and thus, with bloody hands, 
they obtained a hloodv victory.’’ MacMurrogli 
arrived along with Fitzgerald and Fitzsie)>lu‘n 
while the woik of plunder and earnagi'was still 
proceeding; and U was in the midst of the deso¬ 
lation, misnamed the restoration of ipiiet and onler, 
which followed tlu‘ sacking of the miserable cit\, 
that, III Inllilmeiitof his conijiacl wilh Stronghow, 
(he marriage ceremony was sohunnized between lli^ 
daughter kAa, wliom lie had hrmighl with him, 
and that nolileman. 

InmuMliately after tliis they again spread tlimr 
haniiers, and set out on their niaieh tor Duhlm. 
Tlu' mliahilaots of (hat cit\,who were most!\ ot 
Danish raeig had taken tlie ))reeantiou of stationing 
Ivdojis at dill'erenl [mints almig the common niarj 
tiom Waterford, so as to make it imjiassahle (<> a 
hostile forci'; lail MacMurrogli led his tollnwcr'' 
hv another way among tlie mounlaiiis, and to the 
<onsti'inatioii of the eilizens made his apjK’aratiec 
before tlie walls eri; thev were aware that he had 
h“tl Waterfoul \ negotjution was attempted, Iml, 
while it. was slill going on, U'-i\ mond and his frieial 
Miles, or Milo, <h‘ ('ogan, “more desnou'-,” as 
(iiraldus alter ins fashion e\])U'sses it, “ttt tight 
under Mars in the held than to sit in eouned under 
.lu|iiicr, and more willing to [mrcliasc' liunour in 
the wai> than gain it in |)raee, with a eonijianv ot 
lust\ Maiiig geiitleineii suddonlv ran to the walls, 
and giving the assault, lirake m, enlered the < itv, 
and ohtamefl tlie \ ictory, making no small slauehtci 
of llieir enemies ” 'These Norman knigliN seem 
to have held themselves entitled in the contest (lu'v 
weie now waging to lav aside not only all the 
eourlesle^ ol eiNilized warfare, bill even all honour 
aial lair J>lay ; tlayv treated th«‘ people whom 
lliev had eoine to roll of their country as at once a 
race to whom no merev was to he shown, and with 
wliom no faith was ]o Ik* kejil. Leaving Dublin 
in charge of Milo do (’ogan, Slrongliow next [iro- 
eeeiled, on the instigation of iVIacMmrogh, to 
invade (lie district of Meath, anciently eonsMliTcd 
the fifth [irovmei' of Ireland, and set ujiart as the 
[leeuliar territoiy of the supreme si.vereign, but 
winch King Roderick had lalcly made o\er to ln-> 
friend O’Ruarc. '^Hie Fhighsh child*, uUhough lie 
seems to have met witli no rc^is^an<•e Irom iIh' m- 
haintants, now laiil it waste Irom oiu' end to tl"' 
othci with tiu' ami swoul AVliilc all tins wa^ 
uoiiig on, the only ellorl m behalf of his eiown nr 
Ills eoimtrv that Roderick is reem ded to have made, 
was the sending a rhetorical mi’ssage to Mac 
Murrogh, commanding him to return to his alle¬ 
giance and dismiss bis foreign allies, if he did not 
wish that the life of his son, whom be bad left in 
))ledge, should be sacrificed. 'I'o this threat iMae 
Murrogli at once rejdied that he never would desist 
from his enter}>rise until he had not only subdued 
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ull Connaught, but won to himself the monarchy 
of all Irolan'l. Infuriated by this defiance, the 
other savage instantly gave orders to cut off Mac 
Murrogh’a son’s head. 

Alaiut tins time, according to Oiraldns, a synod 
of the clergy was held at Armagh, at which it was 
unanimously agreed that the English invasion was 
a just punishment by Heaven for the sms of the 
people, and especially for the practice, of which 
thev had long been guilty, of hnyiiig English eaji- 
lives from jiirates and merchants, and making 
slaves of them. It was therefore ordered that all 
the f.nghsh slaves thronghimt the land should he 
nniuediately set at liberty. It does not a))|)ear 
VI hat authority the synod had to issue snrli a decree 
as this, or what olieilieia'C was jiaid to it ; laudable 
as a geneial hheration of the English slaves niav 
have been, the measure was eeilamly not very well 
limed, and regarded as the only expedient the 
reverend a“^semhlv eonld think of for saving the 
eoinilrv, it must he considered a somew hat eiirions 
one There, was soiiiethingsuspicions or not casiK' 
iniclligihic in the iiarl lakeii hv the clergy through¬ 
out the whole of these liau.sactions. 

Ihil now the lulvciitiirers were slrnrk oil a 
sudden with no little jierple.xitv In the arrival of a 
proclamatioii from King Henry sli'ictl\»proliihiliug 
the passing of any moie sliiiis fioiii any port in 
Eiiglaiid to Ireland, and cinnmaiulmg that all Ins 
snhjccis now in the latter couiiliv should return 
ti'oni tlu'iice before. Easter, on pam of forfeiting all 
then lands and being for ever banished from the 
realm. A eonsultation being held as to what ought 
to he done m this emergency, it was resolved that 
Raymond le Gros shoulil he iiiimeduitely dis- 
palehed to llie king, who was in A(|uitaiiie, with 
letters from Slroiighow reminding Henry that he 
had taken up the cause of Dcrmoiid Muc.Miirrogli 
(as ho conceived) with the roval periiiisMon ; and 
aekiiow lodging lor himself, and Ins eoiiipaiiioiis, 
that whatever they had acipiircd in Ireland, either 
by gift or otherwise, they eonsidcred not their own 
hut as held for him their liege lord, and as being at 
his absolute disposal. While thev thus sought, 
however, to protect themselves against ils more re¬ 
mote consequences, the immediate elfect of the pro¬ 
clamation was to deal a heavy blow at their cause, 
both by the discourugcnient and alarm it spread 
among their adherents, and espeeiallv by cntling 
off the supplieu both of men and violuals they had 
counted upon receiving from England. 

Tilings were in this state when a new eneinv 
suddenly appeared—a body of Danes and Norwe¬ 
gians hrouglit to attack the eitv of Dnhhii by its 
former Danish ruler, .who had iniide Ins esca])e 
when it was lately taken, and had been actively 
employed ever siiioc in preparing and fitting out 
this armament, Thev came in sixty ships, and as 
soon as they had landed proceeded to tlic assaidt. 
“ They wef-e all mighty men of war,” says tlic 
description of them in Giraldns, “ and well ap¬ 
pointed after the Danish manner, being harnessed 
with good hrigimdines, jacks, and shirts of mail; 
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their shields, Imeklers, and targets were round, and 
coloured red, and bound about with iron ; and as 
they were in armour, so in minds also they were 
us iron strong and mighty.” The attack was made 
upon tile east gate of the eity, and Milo de Cogaii 
soon found that tlie small force under his command 
could make no ett'ective resistance. But the good 
fortune that had all along wailed upon him and his 
as.socintes was still true to them. Jlis brother, 
seeing how he was pressed, led out a few men by 
the south gate, and, attacking the assailants from 
behind, sjircad sneli confusion and (hsiiiay ihnaigli 
their ranks, that after a short convulsive cll'oit to 
recover ihemselvos, they gave way to llieir panic 
and took to thglit. Great nimihers of them were 
slain, and their leader himself, hcing taken pri¬ 
soner, so e.xasiicrated the English eornmaiider w hen 
he was hroiiglit into his presence by the bold e.x- 
pressions m wliieh lie gave vent to Ins feelings, 
“in the open sight and andicnec of all the people,” 
that Milo de Cogini ordered Ins head to he stiuck 
oil' on the spot. 

It would appear to have been not long alter this 
that Dernioiid Mae.VInrToiili died, on wineh it m 
said that .‘'Iroiighuw took the title aiul assumed the 
anthonly of King of Leinster in right of liis wile, 
Ravinond le Gros had now also reUirned ironi 
Aquitaine; lie had delivered ihe letter with which 
he was charged, hiit lleniy hud sent no unsAver, 
and had not even iidmilted linn to Ins jneseiice. 
Meanwhile, on the side of the, Irish, there was one 
indivKlnid, Laurence, Archhisho)) ol Dithlm, who 
saw that the moment wiu favourable for yet ano¬ 
ther efibrt to save the eounti'v. Chielly by his 
jiatrlotie c.xertioiis a great confederacy was fontieil 
of all the native jinnces, together with those of 
Man and ihe other snrroiindiiig islands, and a foice 
was asseinhlc.d ananid Dnhhii, with King Roderick 
as its cornrnaiidei-in-eliicl, ol' the aiiioiinl, it is 
alfirmed, of thirty thousand men .Slronghow, 
and Ravinond, and Mainiee I'll/.gerald had all 
thrown themselves into the city, hnl their Hinted 
forces did not make twice as many Innidreds as 
the eneinv nmnhered thousands h'oi the space of 
two months, however, the investing force iqiiienrs 
to have sat still in jiatienl expectation. Tlieir 
hope, no doubt, was that want of victuals wnuld u 
omirse of time eoinpel the garrison to surrender 
.■\iid at length a message eame from Slronghow, 
and a negotiation was i)])ened ; hut, hifine any 
iirrinigeinciit was eonelnded, an extriiordmarv 
turn nf fortune suddenly elianged the whole jinsition 
of alfairs. WhiK' the besieged were inixionslv 
deliberating on what it would he best for tlieiii to 
do 111 the difficult and perilous circumstanees in 
which they were placed, Donald Kavenngh, the 
son of the late king Mae.Miirrogli, contrived to 
make his way into the city, and iiil'orined them 
that their friend Eitz-Stcjilien was closely besieged 
by the jieojile of Wexford in Ins castle of Carrig, 
near that place, and that, if not relieved within a 
few days, he would assuredly, with his wife and 
children, and the few men who were wiili liini, hill 
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into the hnnd» of the enemy. Al mtother time 
this intelligence miuht huve confonnded aiul dis- 
maved thi-m ; m their in'C'-ent oireum^tvinn'i^ if ^a\ e 
them the eonr.ie'’ nf desperalinn h'lt^Lrei.dd prn- 
posed, and i^aunoiid >-ee(jiided the Lfidlanl eoun- 
sel. tiiat, rathi'i than s('ek tn iireserM* tiieir li\es 
with the li)>s id' all heside, tln'V slimdd, small 
as their I'ori'e wsw, mak<‘ a hold attempt In^eul 
their wav <i their (liviie-se<l enmrades. ainl, al 
tlie wnr'-t, (he hke hu'diiTS anti kmeht'- 'I'he 
aiHinalinu appeal nerved eviTV Inairl With all 
s]»ced each man U'>1 read\ and huckled nii his 
armnnr, and tin* little hand wa^- soan set in array 
in threi' ilivnatn^-; the hr^t h'd hv Le the 

sernnd l>\ Miln di^ (’oean, the hi'-t hv the K.u! and 
Manriee Fil/iarald .Ml ihiiiL;^ hettiLi thus ai- 
raniied, ahniit the Imni ui nine in tlie rnornni'i th(‘\ 
sndd id\ ni-hed ieith from one id llu* eale^, and 
lliHAv t heni'-eh(■■' impi'limn'-i\ npan the \.i-I tlnnnu 
<.d ihecnernx, wlmm tlimr sudden nii'-iM ^n Icwil- 
deled and einilounded, that, w hih' nianv were l-.dled 
nr ihiowii In the emund, and ehewheie tie- di'-oi- 
deu'd nni'-ses lan avaunt anil siruetvleil with each 
ntliei, eiieumhen‘d h\ then n\Mi numluis, the huld 
n'^sailants searetdv (uieniinteied an\ resistanee, and 
in a ehnittime the si'atteted luwi wa^ Ihme In Ihre 
them in ail diieelinn' Kine !\nderiid\ hini'ill 
escaped with (1illieult\, -and ahni)’'l nndie-'scd, lor 
h(' had been ri'u^diHL; hnii'ell with tlu* id a 

hat.li when thi'^ sudden dc'-tnirlion e.nne upon Imn 
Cireal store id’ victuals, atmnnr, and ntluT spuds 
wa« round in the deserteil earn]), with wineh the 
\ iCtors returned at ni<;ht to the eit\, and llnue set 
rvervthiini: 111 order, and left a sutlieieni L’arii'on, 
now well ]irovid(‘d with all neiT-'-ailes, iK'lore 
st'tiintc out lite next mornim;' to the lelnd of ilieii 
friends at Wexfurd 

Tlie Karl and hi« eompaiiv marehed on unop¬ 
posed on th(“ load to tlnit plnei* till ihev came to a 
narrow pass ni the miiKt ol hoac ji, ;i distnct called 
the Odroiic m Idrone. Hei(‘ thev lonnd the wav 
blocked lip h\ a numerous force undei tin* Cnm- 
mand ol the pimce of the district; hut aftei a 
''harp action, iii which the Irisii leader tell, ihev 
'^uereeded m ovcreoiniiit’ this Inndianee, and wevt* 
enahled to ]misnc their iiinrnet 'Dk \ had laairlv 
learhcd Wevtord when lutellejenee was reieived 
that Fit/-Siepiu'ii and his coinpanioiis were alieadv 
111 the hands of the enenu Alter •*tandmv lait thr 
se\cial tla\s aLtainsl icpealed attacks fmm lin* 
peo])le ol Wevthid and the sinreuinliiii!; ih'-tiict, 
wlin-'C nninher> are said to ha\e ainonnled to 
men, lie and those with inm, eon'sislinu ofoid\ live 
^cnlleiiK'n and a t('w aii-hers^ liad, it ap]ieared, hcen 
induced to deliver up tlie tort on reeeivintt an ass\i- 
raiu'e,’ioU’innlv eon tinned 1 )\ the oaths of the hishops 
of Kildare and Wexfurd, and others ot tlu'clerun, 
that Duhlm had fallen, and that the earl, with all 

■ rest ol iheir Inemls there, were kilh'd Thev 
promised Fitz-^^tcjihen that, if he would siinondir 
liim^df into tluur hands, thev would conducl Inm 
to a jilace of safety, and secure him and his men 
from the vengeance of Km^ llodcrick, who would 


otherwise eeitainly put them all to the sword. Hut 
as soon as thev had i)V tins treachpr\ ^ot }»osspssioii 
ot their ])ersoiis, "Some,’' aceordintit to (hraldus, 
thev killed, -ome they lieut, some thev wounded, 
aufl some they cast into poison,a vnnetv enouLdi 
ot wavs, (’('itanily, ol dis])osm^ of so small a 
iiiimhei of cases. Fitz-Steplicn himsidl thev ( juried 
awa\ with them to an island called lh*ii-l'h'i, or 
Kiltie Frill, hitiL!: not tar irom Wexford, ha\)in< 
lied thither, all r si'tlnm' that town on lire, 
when tlu'v luaird lhat Sironuhow had luiI <uit 
of Dulling and was on Ins march to their district 
Thev now ;dso sent to iiiioim the earl, that, if he 
coiininietl Ills apimi.u'h, thev would cut oH'ifie heads 
ol h'u./,-Stepheu :ind his ('ompanions, and •‘Cnd them 
to hnn Di'lenc'l In this threat, Stronuhow deemed 
il hc'l to turn asidi' Irom Wevtord, and to take Ins 
w a\ to Wiilei loid. 

MiMiiwhile, siiKX' the return of Ra\niond h* 
(lr.»s Iroin his ini'^uccesslul mission, it had been 
d(‘l<‘i nnned to make aiiullicr ai*plic:il ion to IJeinn 
and Heivevol I'll/iiiauriee had Ix'en di'-patclicd to 
i'hieland loi that pur]>ose On reaehine’ W’alei- 
loid, Siron bow I'ound llervey there pi-t leliuned, 
willi llie kune's commands, tli.il the e<n) should k'- 
]>aii to Inm ni piTsoii wutlioul delav. lit* and 
lleive\ I'Ci trdinidv took ship lori hw itli As ■-oon 
as (hev landed, lhe\ jua.iceciled to wheie lleniv 
w:n, ;il Nuwnliain, in (ilouc^tiu'shire He had 
relumed lioui tin'eontineiit ahoni two nxmilis he- 
!ore, and had ev(‘r since heen aelivelv employ'd in 
eolleeline: anil (Mpiippinc, an :nmv and iie(i,and 
makiMu olh(‘r prejiaralions loi ]ais-ine <'\ei mio 
Ireland Wlum Slroiie:bow pu'sented hinneli, he 
at limt K'tined to see him ; but afier a short tune 
he consented to leccivo lus ofli rs ot miliu' suh- 
nnssion. It was aurecd that the earl should sni- 
nmder to llie kiny, m lull imssession, the cilv of 
Duhlm, and all otiier towns and lorts which he 
lu'ld alone the coast of Iieland; onwhicli conibiion 
ho should healloweil lo retain the rest of his ar(|U]*- 
sitions tor hiinsplf and Ins hens, under suhjccLion 
to the Fnudish erown. This arranui'meiit heini; 
cuiicliided, the kiiiLi', attended hv Stiotijihow and 
nnmv other lor(F, embarked at Millord. His 
force, wliieli consisted ol 500 kmulits oi ^entle- 
rni n, and jdioul 40011 common soUlieis, is said to 
lia\e been distributed into 400 ve-^sels II(‘ landed 
at a ])laoe which the contemporarv hi^tonaub name 
(’rod), supposed to he tlml now called llie Crook, 
near Watcil'ord, on the 18th ol’Octolici, 1171. 

In th(' short interval that liad elapsed sima* the 
depaiture of 8truni>bo\v, another attack had been 
made upon {)ul)lm by Tiernan O'Ruarc, hnt tlie 
liircps of the Irish pnpeo were dispersed with erreat 
s1an^bter m a sudden sallv by AIilo de (a)^an, in 
aeeoidance with the uniform fortuiu* of tins extra- 
ordiimry contest. OTluarc’s own son was left 
among the slain. Tins proved the last effort, for 
the ])reseul, of Irish iudependencp. W'hen the 
Fngbsh kiuit rnude bis ap])caran( e in the country, 
be found itscon(]uest already achieved, and nothing 
remaining for him to do except to receive the 
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(‘airi'ilv-ofTcrcd Piilmiission of Us vmious jinmc's 
ami t luofiains. Tin* first that ])vcsi'httMl tin insrlvo 
to hill) \\('ro the citizi'iiM ot Woxtoul, who htul so 
lieacli(’nm>!v ohtauH'd ])osH(*ssioiMil iIk' ])('),mui oi 
Fil/-St('|)lien ; riiev I'mle.ivonred to imiKi’ a im ril of 
li)is (liscreililahU' cxjiloit—lirmtiiiiu ilioir pii'^ouci 
aloim ihiMii a> a reliellioiis sul'joet, wiioinl.liev 
had sri/('d wliih* (“tiLOii;ed id making wai without 
the coiisoiU ol Ills soMMeitrii llenn ciitcinl so 
iui into their \ lows, that tor the iin'seni he oidcred 
F^i/-Mi'|)h( n into (•ustud\ ; init lie soon atiei le- 
h-ii'^cd linn, thouuh he insisted niton his resiuniiiu 
all his chimis to the town of W e\1ord and the ad- 
loiiiinu t(‘Mitoi\, whieli hud Itreii hi'-towed n|)on 
him h\ Diiinoiid ALuMinioiih. Some of iho^e 
who had taken pait in hetniMiiu' Inm were, also 
set/ed and pul to death. Beiore lletnv renio'.ed 
friim Waiiifoul, the Kino ol (airk, oi Desmond, 
(Mine to Inni of Ins own accord, and took Ins oath 
of leall\ Ihom VVafcrIord he jiioeerded with Ins 
aimv to Listiioie, and ihcnee to Cashel, iicai to 
w hu h nlv, on the hanks ol the Sun, he received the 
honi.iee ol ih'' other chiel Alimstei pruiee, tho kmu, 
of '['lion,Olid lii [jinieriek Th'' prmi’e ol Ossor\ 
and tho othei inlejtor chiels of Munster hasieiu'd 
l<t loll'iw the example ol then IteUei.-; and Henry, 
allei K ei''\na:; then siihmissioii, .uidV'ivine t;ar“ 
t I'-oti" Itol ii in ('ork and Limet lek, letuim d ihnuioh 
'Ihjtpeiarv lo Waleiloid Soon allei, liir.im; 
l\oheri Filz-Beinard in eonnnand there, he set onl 
lor Dnhliin Wheiexet he slopptal on hi-^ niareh, 
th( neiehiHinvim: pniiees an<{ ehieK repaind to 
Inin, and ai knowh'dued iheinseU’es Ins \as--als 
(jiialdus u:i\(‘s a list nf the names, winch we lu'ed 
noi eopx ; aInnll^ them is that oi Tieinan O’Kiiare 
“Blit Roderick, the monarel)," it i‘'add('d, “eaine 
no lUMiei than to (lie suit' ol the iivei Siianon, 
w Inch divi(h‘lh (ainnauiiht Iroin Meath, and ihert' 
Huuh de Lies and William I'ltzaldelm, lt\ the 
kinu’s enminandiiient, met him, who, desiiiiiLt 
peace, l•uhm!tled himself, swore idle};ianre, beeame 
tnhularv, and did ]nil in (as all olheis did) hospices 
and jtledt^es fur tlie kei'innu, oi the same Thus 
was all Ireland, saviinj Lister, hrotichl in snlijee- 
iioii ’ After this, Henry k(‘pt his (fhnstmas m 
Duhlin,the f(‘ast bem^ ludd in a lemporarv erec¬ 
tion, eonstrneled, after the Irish lashion, ol wiekei- 
Vork “ On this oecasion,” savs (Tuahhis, “ manv 
and the most ]iart uf the ])nn('es oi that land re¬ 
sulted and made repair tnito Dublin to sia* tlie 
kjiiLf’s court; and wdien tliey saw the trieat almnd- 
aiiee of \ietuids, and the noble sorviec', as also the 
eating of cranes, which they much loatlied, I emu 
not before accustomed thereunto, the\ much won¬ 
dered and marvelled thereat; hut m tlie end, tluw 
lieinu: by the king’s eommandment set <lown, did 
also theu' eat and drink among llieiii.” 

Ileiiiv remained m Ireland for some montle 
lonuer, ami during his stay called together a latjin- 
eil of the* clergy at Cashel, at which a numhei of 
Constitutions or decrees were passed lor the re¬ 
gulation of the church, and the relorm ot the 
ccclcBiasticul disei])Uue, m regard to certain points 


wheie its la\il) had long afl'orded muUer of com¬ 
plaint and u pioach He is also said, h\ Matthew 
Fans, to luiu' lickl a lav conned at Immure, at 
liieli jivovisioii was made Im tlu' extension to 
Boland ol till- I'aigli^h l.iws, and other cnuctnunts 
weic made ioi liie mvil uo\ei nmeiil. ol ihc con- 
cpicK'd coiiitlrx He was in the meantime made 
vmx unea-'X h\ tlie uoii-unixal ol hu\ iiitelhgencc 
lioiii Ihiulaud, 111 roiiseipienec ol tlu-, slati- ot the 
weailu'i, w hieli w a*' >o U inpi sUuai'' lliat searcelv a 
'Inp, 11 is -.aid, eanu' to Ireland all llir xxmK-r horn 
anx pail ol the xxmld lU'iin took up hn lesidence 
III Wexloid, and while heie he emploxed all his 
ailv ol poliex, aiioidinu to t-naldiis, to attach 
Ravmoiid Ic dio'-and (he ollu-i [u incipal English 
adxoiitUH-rs sellh'd m Belaud to Ins inleRsl, that 
he might liierehx tlu- nmre weaken llic Ih'll ot 
j'einhiofi' .iii'l ‘'tienutheii hiins'll At hel, ahuut 
ihe middle of I>'iii, '-hips artived huih Iroin Eng¬ 
land mid \(pii(aiiie, and hrmighi •'iieli (idiiigs as 
deleimined tlu- kinu to hm- noLime m air iiu taking 

wax a io'-sthe''ea So, havinu appointed Hugh 
do Lai \ to ho go\<-rmir ol Duhlin, and as sneli lus 
clnol lepresoiital IX e in Im le.vlm td Inland; and 
liaxmg hesloW(-d olhor high ulliees, ol the same 
kind with those that were ("lahli'-hed at the Eng¬ 
lish Court, njion the other prmetnal iiuhlenieii w hum 
he 111 helimd him, all ol wlniin wete, hc-,ides, 
amply <“nd')Wod with laieL lor the support ul' tiu-ir 
iiewK ciealed diuiiilie-, he set •'ml tiom Wexloid 
at ‘•uini-e on Ea--lcr Moiidax, the 17lh ol Apiil, 
1I7-, and ahiHit noon o) the sarm- dav landed at 
FoiHiiin iii, 111 Wales 

It n piohahle ihat HenrxV xeiv iinperloel 
oeeiipalioii o( liolimd did not greatix incicase 
his le^oiiiei-s, hill ll adde I lo hn lepufalion holh 
m Eugland and on the eoniiiient 'The envy 
tli.il at-eonipaitied liis lu-ecs-e'-, and tlu- old jea- 
!ous\ ol his jiowci, inighl have (ailed lo do him 
anx scnoin iii)inx, or touch anx sensiiixe pull, 
hut loi the ilis-'Cmions e.xisimg in his own 
tamil\. At this jieiiod tlu- king had four suiih 
living -Henrv, Rielund, (ieotlux, and John—o( 
the lespectixe ages of eigiiteen, sixteen, lifLeo.n, and 
fixn- xears. Ho hint Im-ci; an indulgent father, and 
had made a sphaidxl, and whi.t he c<iijsideicd 8 
judicious, provision lui ihem all Ills eldest eon 
was to sii(-i-eed, not onK to England, hut to Noi- 
inaiidx, Anjou, Maine, and 'rour.nne territonrs 
which l)oid('U'd on one another, and comprised an 
important pari of Fiam-e , Richard was invested 
with tlie -talcs ot jus mother, Aquitaine and 
Foieton ; (ieath^y was In have Briltanv, in righ; 
ofhiswiic, ihedaughtm ol Chinan, and Belaud 
was destined to he the appanage ol John 

At the Coronation of I’riiiee Henry, which hud 
aln-ady ocea-ioned so mucli Iroubh-, his (-onsurt, 
the daughter of the I'rem h king, was not alloxved to 
he i-rowncd with him ; and this omission being re- 
Hent(‘d hy Ennis, let) to in-sh (juarrels. The kin-; 
ul last consented that tlie ceremonv shoiild lx- 
repeated ; and Marg>rel was then crowned as well 
as her husband. Sonii alter this i-eremonv, tln- 
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young couiile visiterl the French court, where I^otiis, 
tliongh a very devout |)rinee, stimulated the imiia- 
tient ambition of I113 youthful fon-in-law, and in¬ 
cited him to 1111 uuiiiUund rebellion against hia own 
father. It luid been tlie iiractice in France, ever 
since the establishment of the Capetiiui dvnasty, to 
crown the eldest sou during the, father’s lifetime, 
without giving him anv ]ircsent share of tlic terri¬ 
tories or government ; but voung llenr), was jiei- 
suaded l.v Luu.s and otlieis e(|uiilly well aequainted 
with this jiraelice, that, liv being cruw'ned, lie ob¬ 
tained a right of immediate participation ; and ns 
soon as lie returned, he expressed his desire that the 
king, his father, xvuuld resien to him eithi r Fiigland 
or Normandy, “ 111 order,” lie said, “ tiiat he and 
the queen, his wife, might have the means of sup¬ 
porting the dignity he had conferred on them ” 
ileiirv rejected thi.s strange demand, telling the 
youth to have |)iitienec till liis death, when he uould 
have states and |Miwcr enough. Mis son c.xprcsscd 
iistoinshment at tlie refiniil, used very uiidiitiful 
huiguagc, mid never moie cxehanged winds of 
real love or sincere jieace with his paienl. The 
vindictive Fleanor gave eiieouragement to her son, 
and fomented his horrible hatred ; and the elder 
King,”* as llciirv was now called, was |iuiiislicd for 
the iiitidclilies which liad long sinre, alieiiat, d the 
iiUcctions of his Wjfc. Being at Limoges, Ray- 
nioiid, the Eail ofTouIonse, x\ ho had (piaiielled with 
the King ol Franee, and leiiomu'ed his allegiiniee, 
went suddenly tn Henry, and wiiiiicd him to have 
an eve on his wife and son, and make sine of the 
eastles of Poictoii and .Aquitaine. Uhtliont showing 
his Mispieions lo voniig lleiirj, who was with him, 
the king eoiitnved to j.rovisioii his fortres-es, and 
a-snre himself of the fidelity of the rommaiiders, 
On their return from Aqmtamc, he and his son 
stopjied lo sleep at the town of Oliiiion; and 
during the nielit the son Hedimd aihiineed alone to 
Alemjon. The father pursued, lull could not over¬ 
take the fugitive, who reached Argciiloii, and 
thence jnisscd hv night into the tcrritunes of the 
French king Henrv, whose acliviiv was unim¬ 
paired, then rode along the whole of the frontier of 
Normandy, iiisiieeling the fortresses, and putting 
them ill the best possible state of defence, to resist 
the storm wliicli he saw would burst in that di- 
recliuii. 

A.n. 1173 (March). A few days after the flight 
of Henry, his biiithers Richard and Geotfrey also 
tied to the I’reiirh court, and Queen Eleanor her¬ 
self, x\ ho had urged them to the step, absconded 
Irom her husband. Though not for anv love 
that he bore her, the king was anxious to re¬ 
cover his wife; and at Ins orders, the Norman 
bishops threatened her \v ith the censures of the 
church, unless she returned and brought her 
suns xvith her. It is probable tliiit this threat 
would have had no gi|cal weight, hut she was 
seized as she was trxiiig to tind her way to the 
French court (where she must liave met her former 
husband), dresswl m man’s clothes. Henry, the | 
Hex Stfnutr. 


[Book III. 

husband of her old age, was not so soft and meek 
towards her as Louis, the consort of her youthful 
tears. He committed her to tlie custody of one of 
ills most trustworthy chatelains ; and with the ex- 
cei'tiou of a few weeks, when her presence was 
necessary for a political object, she was kept in 
coiitinemciit for sixteen vears,* and not liberated 
till after his death. Before matters came to extre¬ 
mities, Henry dispatclied two bishops to the French 
Court, to demand, in tlie name of jiateriial aiitho- 
ritv, tliat liis fugitive siins should he delivered u^i 
to him. Louis received these aniliassadors in a 
jmblic maimer, having at his right hand \omig 
Henrv, xvhu wore his crown as king of Fngland ; 
and when thpv recapitulated, as usual, tlic lilies 
and style of tlicir employer, they were told lliat 
tlicrc was no other king of England than the one 
beside him. In fact, young Henry was iccog- 
msed as sole king of Fiigland in a geiieial iissem- 
hlv of the barons and bishops of the kingdom of 
France—a ceremony as empty as it was nnjust 111 
jirinciple. King Louis swore tiist, and his loids 
swore after him, to aid and assist tlie son XMtli all 
their miglil to expel his father from his kingdom ; 
and then \oung Henry swore fust, and his hrotheis 
swore alter him, in the order of their seniority, 
tliiil they uould never eoncliicle jieace or truce 
with their father willioiil the consent and eoiicur- 
riuice of the barons ut France i Tlie taking and 
the exacting uf sucli oaths seem destructive of 
Louis’s chaiaetcr for icligioii and sanctity; hut 
the measures weie clearly urged by the conspiring 
foreign nobles of the Fiiglisli king, who desired 
guarantees that tlicv slioiild not lie left uiqiroteeted 
bi the natural jiruccss of a reronciliulioii between 
father and sons. A ercat seal like that ol Fiigland 
was inaiuifaelurcd, m older that \ouiig Henrv might 
affix that sign of loyalty and legality to his treaties 
and charters. Bv tlie least of Faster, the plans of 
the rchcllmiis liny and his confederates wore ma¬ 
tured. The scheme was hold and extensive; the 
confederates xvere miinerons, ineludmg, besides 
the King of Franee, whose reward was not com¬ 
mitted to a wntU-n treaty, William, king of Scot¬ 
land, who was to receive all that his jircdeccssois 
had possessed in Nortliumhcrland and Cnmher- 
Innd, III jiayment of his services, and Philip, carl 
of Flanders, who xvas lo have a grant of the earldom 
of Kent, with the castles of Dover and Rochester, 
for his share in the parricidal war. The nature of 
these arrangements betokens as great a want of 
jiatriotism as of filial attectioii, and shows the cun¬ 
ning and intercstediiess of his allies, as jniich as 
the igiioriuicc, folly, and rashness of the young 
|iriiice. To these externa) enemies were added 
manv of Henry’s own vassals—old barons, xvho re¬ 
membered the license of former years, and were 
impatient of his firm govermnent,—and young 
onos, eager for novelty and adventure, and natu¬ 
rally inclined to take part with the young and jiro- 
digid. Some of these, imitating the royal examples 
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set thrri), stipulated beforehand for the nature and 
extent of their rewarda. The LLarl of Blois, for 
example, was to have Amboise, Chateau-Reynault, 
and an allowance in money on the revenues of 
At»)ou. The most powerful of the conspirators in 
Knu'land were the Earls of Leicester and Cliester. 

Like tlic great Ctniqueror under similar circum¬ 
stances, Henry saw himself deseited even by 
Ills favourite courtiers, and by many of tlie men 
whom he had taught the an of w'ar, and in¬ 
vested willi the lionours of chivaliy with his 
own hands. According to a conteinporarv, it 
was a ])ainfnl and desolating sight for him 
to sec those whom he had honoured with his con- 
tidciicc and intrusted with the care of his chamher, 
hi^ pcison, his very life, deserting him, one by one, 
tn join his enemies; for nearly every night some 
of them stole nwav, and those who had attiuuled 
iiim in the evciniig did not appear at Ins call in the 
morning.* ibit Heiiry’s stnaigth of eliaraeter and 
eonsnininate abilities were qinti* equal to the dif- 
iieu]tje> of Ins situatiou, and tn the midst of his 
gicatcsl Irouhle he inamtained a chcerlul eounti!- 
nanee and ])ursued Ins usual aniuscinents, hunting 
and hawking, even imirc than Ins wont, and was 
more ga\ and afVable than ever towards ll»e eom- 
]»niiions that remained with Inni-t Hi* ronrtiers 
,ind kumlits nnglit tlce, but IJeniy had a strong 
piirtv, and wise niiin''ters and eonimunders, se¬ 
lected h\ his sagacity, in most of Ins stales, and in 
I'higland more than all: he had also money in 
ahuiid.mce, and these eireumstanees gave ium con- 
lidence w ilhdut lelaxnig Ins jireeauUon and exei- 
ln'iis. Twenty tianisand IL<d)an(;ons, who sold 
their mereeiian siiviees to the best hiddcr, soon 
lloekcd to the staiidaril of tin' iicliesl monaieh of 
the west ot bniiope. Not reiving wimlly on aims, 
}i( sent nu'sst ngeis to all the neigiiboming prinecs 
who luid sons, to interest them in his favoin ; and, 
as his ease miglit he their own slionld encourage¬ 
ment and success alU'iid filial ilisohedienee, their 
svmpathv was tokTublv complete. In addressing 
the Pope, he worked ujani other li'clings, and heie 
his ])rehent object hurried birn into expres'-ioiis of 
submission and vassahige which contributed no 
doubt to fuiiji the grounds of ftiUiK' and dan¬ 
gerous pretensions. He deehind that the king¬ 
dom of England belonged to the pirisdietion of the 
Po[)e, and that he, as king thereof, wasliomid to 
Inrn bv all the obligations imposed by the tcudal 
law; and 1 h' im])b)red the pontili'Ui delend with 
his spiritual arms the pafrnnonij q/‘ St. lacier. 
The reludhous son a]iplied to tlie eouit of J{oine as 
well as his father; and it may he staled generally, 
that if the popes meddled largely with the secular 
atlajrs of ]>rinces, it was not without their being 
tenqited and invited so to do. The letter of the 
‘'junior king,” as the young Henry was called, 
was a composition of singular impudence and fal.-^e* 
liood. lie altnbuted his quarrel with his father to 
the interest he took in the cause of Beckei, and his 
desire of avenging his death :—“ The villains,” lie 
• (jt-n.is Duiob. j Hovfd,—Malt, Par.—(jorv. Dorob. 


said, “who murdered within the walls of the temple 
my foster-father, the glorious martyr of Christ, St. 
Thomas of Canterburv, remain safe and sound ; tliey 
still strike their roots in the earth, and no act of 
Mval vengeance has followed so alioeioiis and 
unheard-of a crime. I could not .sutler thus en- 
minul neglect, and such was the fiist and strongest 
camy of the jireseiil discoid ; the blood of the martyr 
cried to me ; I could no! lendei il the vengeance and 
honours liiat were diu- to him, hut al le.t-t I sliowed 
my revorenec in visiting tlic lomh ol the holy 
mart\r in the view and to llie asionirlnnent of the 
whole, kingdom. My (atlier was wrathful against 
me therefore, hut I fear not uflending a father when 
the cause of (’hiist is (‘oiiceined.”*^ 'Lhe voulhlul 
hvjiueritc made most liberal olh-rs to tlie cliureh ; 
hut the l^)pe rejeelcd ins apjilieation, and even 
eonfiuned tlie srulenee of excommunieation pro¬ 
nonneed l)v the hi-hop.s of Noimandv against the 
king's revolted siilijeets. At the saiiu' lime the 
legate was disjmlelied across the Alps witli the 
laudaiile ohp'ct of pulling an end to the unnatuial 
(piarrel liy exhoitation and fnendly mediation ; but 
before he arrived, the sword was drawn wlmli it 
WHS diflieult to sheathe, for uulionul antipathii's and 
popular mlerests and passions vveie engaged that 
vyould not follow the nneeitaui movemenlsot paler- 
nal mdulgcneeon one sidcor filial lepentuneeon the 
other, in the month of .lime, the war began on 
seveial }ioints at once. Philip, Eail of Elaiideis, 
enteied Nonnandv, and gained eonsuleiahle advaii- 
lages, Imt his hrotliei and lieu hemg killed at a 
siege, lie ihouglil In' saw the hand ol (iod in ilie 
evi'iit, and he soon lefi ilu' cuiinliv, most l»iUeily 
lepenlmg having engaged in >ueh an impious war. 
Tilt' king of I‘’rim('e, with his loving son-in-lavv, 
Pimee llenrv of Ihigland, weie not nane sneee^-s- 
Inl than the Ihni ol Llandeis, and weie liisti lieekcd 
and tlien pul to rajiid flight by a division of the 
Biahaneoiis Ih'inee f ieothey, w ho had been joined 
b\ the Ivail of Che'-fer, was eijuallv unfortunate in 
Jhiltaiiv, and the cause of tlie eonfederates was 
eoveied witli defeat and shaiiK* w lieK'vei the king 
showed iiimsell. King Louis, ueeoiding to his old 
eustom, soon giew weaiv of the vvai, and desired 
an interview with Henry, vvho Ci>ii(leseen(led to 
grant il. This conleienee ol peace was iield on an 
ojien plain, helwei'ii (iisors ami i t le, undei a vene¬ 
rable elm of “ most grateful asjieet,” tin* liranelies 
of winch descended to the eaitlgf the reiitre of the 
pinnitive scene where the Fieneh kings and the 
NormaiMlukes had been ueeustomed for some gene¬ 
rations It) hold tlieii* jiarlevs for truce or peace. 

Instead of leading to peace, the jiresent confer¬ 
ence emhitteied the war, and ended m a disgiace- 
f'ul (‘xhihition of violence. The Kail of Li'iee.sler, 
w1j(» attended with tlie jirinees, insulted Henrv to 
his face, and, drawing Ins sword, would lia\e kilhd 
or wounded his king had he not Ixtu foreilily pre¬ 
vented, Hostilities commenced foitliwilh ; liut 

• SerTj) IUt. Franj. 
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when Louis W'as a principal in a war n^ainsl 
Henry, it w'as seldom prosecuted with any v^our, 
and the rot of that' vearwaa spent on the eontiiKMit 
in iiiBi^nificaijI operations. In Kngland, however, 
some im])ortant events took ])lare ; for Kichaid de 
Lucy repulsed the Seols, who had hegnii to make 
incursions, burnt their town of Berw ick, ravaued 
the Ijoihiaiis, and, on his return from this vicltpious 
exiiediliouf defeated and took ])ri^oner llie «j:ieat 
EutI of Leieestei, who had reciossed the (.'hannel 
and, in ullianee witli Bi^od, earl ol Noilolk, was 
attempting to light the ihaie. s oi eivil wai in the 
heart of England. It is honouiahle nliki' to lleiin 
and lu' aovernment, and the pioph' \A tin* (\m) 
countries, that the insuigents never had a eliaii( (‘ 
of K\ieeess either in England or Noimandv. In 
Maine, Hn(tan\, J’oielou, and Aipiitaine, whieh 
were held by a more (pieslionahle temue, whu'li 
had ])rol>a1)lv not Ixrn so well governed, and wlnne 
the peojile nounsluMl old nationni pri'jndiees, the 
case was dilferent. The nuturtd sons of Kini; 
Henry, of whom there were two in England giown 
U]> tinman's estate, and occupying imjioUant ]H>>ts, 
adhered faithfidly to then lalhei, and Geotluw, the 
more ilistinuuished of tli(‘ two, toiiglit most gal- 
laiitlv for his cause, ills faith and [irowess eausi'd 
Henry to exclaim,—'Phis is niN lawiul son,—tin* 
rest aie bastauU !”* 

A.i). 1 n i.- -TlieallH'simw slowed morer(‘sohition 
tluin during the jirecedmg sear, and acted upnn u 
plan whieh was well calculated to eml arrass 1 leiirv 
IjOuis, w ith the junior king of EiUilaiid, attacked 
the Iroiitiers oi Noimaiidv (Jeollrc\ liud his 
fortune again mBiitlauv. I’rima* Hielianl, who 
heuau Ins eelehraled wailike eaieer hv (ighiing 
against his own father, headed a loimidahU* insiii- 
rei'liou m Boielon and A<]uitauu'. Keluiig mi ihe 
Norman barons for the defence' ot Normainh and 
Bntlaiiv, Henrv maiched against his son Kiehard, 
and soon took tlie town ol S,imlcs and tin* fortress 
of 'I'aillehouig, drove* the insurgents Irom stveial 
othe'i' castles, and jiarlially re'storeil order to the 
eouulrv. Ueteirnmg then towards Aii|on, he* de-- 
caslaled the frontier of Poictou, and was ])reparjng 
to K'duee tlie castles there wdn'ii the* JLshop ot 
Winchester arri\(“d With new’S which rendeieel the 
king's pu'senee indispensahle on the other side of 
the sea 'The Scots, as had been preeoneerteel, 
were pouring into the norlliern counties, and iiael 
nlreiuly taken several towns. Roger de Mowhrav 
had raiseel the* standarel of revolt m Yorkshire : 
Earl Feirers, joined by David, earl of liimlingdon, 
brother to the Scottish king, had done the same m 
the central counties, in the east, Hugh Higod, 
with 7 (K) knights, Imd taken tlie castle of Norwich ; 
and at the same time a formiduhle fleet, ])repared 
hv his eldest son and the Earl of Flanders, was ready 
on tlie opposite coastto attempt a descent on England, 
where endeavours were Hgam making to Hlicnan* 
the atfeetions of the peojilc by tlie ohl story of the 
knui heimt godly of Beeket’s imuder. The great 
CoiKpieror himself did not surpass lleiir\ mtherapi- 
• Atigl. Sac 
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dily of his movements. The insliop had scarcely 
finished Ills dismal news ctc the king, with his 
court, wa'* on liorschack for the coast, and (‘inhaik- 
iiig m tin* midst of a stoim, he sailed for J'higlaiid, 
taking with him, as pnsoners, his own wile 
Eh'anoi, uitd his eldest sou’s wife Maigari’l, who 
had not been aide to follow lici hinhaiid lo the 
court oi her lallu'i Although lie had still mam- 
tamed au ontwaid apju'ai .lUcc ol irampiillirv, his 
luarl was achmg al llie lahrllum ol his chililien 
and the tii'achen oi Ins imldes and Ineiids. 
Sum (I'A disposi s the mind to (h'\ ()tiuii:il li. chugs, ami 
Hcm\V liigli ]>owcis of iiilellccl did uol ewmpl 
him fium the supcMtitiou ol'tlif' time*' Some sm- 
ceiit\ mav possihK h<i\e mnigh'd in the iccling'ami 
motu'cs that dictated the e\lraoi dui.u \ com ^e he now 
pursued, ihougli, seeing ihi- political (‘Xpi'diciiei ol 
resortiiiLT to a sliikmg incasme to icmove all duiiln.^ 
from the peoph', ami hnug Ihc/i dc\oiional lieliiig^ 
to Ins side, we would nut venture to atliiin that 
tills siiieerity w as vei v gieat oi wai'^ the M)le unitive 
of hiseonduel. All attempts 1<] depie; s the faim 
of IF'cket had tailed, - the Pope liad leeciilK m 
seiihi'il his name in tlie list of saints and mait\t'-, 
-- fill' miiaeles vind t,) hi; VMiikul ovei ins fesLrini" 
body wero now leeognised h\ i)Mli(,p> aial I'riesls, 
and lepoi/i'M, with ainplilieatloiis whieh gi;v. ,, 
propoiiiui) to tlieii di.^laiuu hum llu' spul, li\ tin 
credulous multitude 'I’he haiglmh had nut iiad .■ 
milive "anil toi a long time, and tlie\ drteimimd 
to make the most ot Inm it was on ihe rlh 'u 
Juh tliat Henry landed at Soulhaiiiptuii. He had 
seaiecK set juui on --lioie. wlu'ii, witliuiil wuiliiie 
to reiie-'h lumselt alter liie laUgues and diseomloit" 
ol a ioUL;h 'ca \ovuge, he mouiited his Imisp juid 
tooklho lie.nest load to ('anleihuT\, jteiiormmg 
ins pilgrimage in a maniici (ai iioin being "o agiee- 
uhi(' as those |uemid expe'ltlious desenheil In* 
(thaiirei a eeiiturx and a hall latei. Hi* to(jk liu 
refieshmenl save bread and waiei, and nxh* on In- 
wa\ all inglil As the das dawned lie came in 
sight ot tin* towels ol CanU rhury (tatheilial, still 
at the distance ot some miles, and ills’,nilly di;.- 
mounlmg fiom his horsi*, he llnew uti hm rovid 
diess, undid Ills sandals, and walked the U'-t oi 
Ills way harefnoL like the veriest peinteiit. d'la 
roads weie ionL;h,and as the king passed throiigli llm 
gateway of (auiteilmry Ins subjects w’ere tuueh(‘d 
and ('(lified h\ the sight of Ills lilood, winch 
fell, at every step he look, from ins wounded feel. 
W hen he arrived at llu* cathedral he deseended at 
once into the eivpt, and, while the hell-' tolled 
slowU, he tlircw lumselt with sobs and teats upon 
the giave of Bucket, ami there remained with lu^ 
face pressed to thi* cold taith m the presence m 
many peo])le,—an attitude more alioctmg and 
Con\mcjng perhaps tlian the discouise of the 
bishop over-lK'ad. (lilhert Fuliot, foimerlv Bisho]> 
pf Hereford, now of jjoiiduii, and ihi* samewfio, 
three years and a-half lK!fore, had pn)])osi'i! lu 
throw the body of Beekc't mlo a ditcli or hang 
It on a gibbet,but who now, with the rest, acknow¬ 
ledged him to be a blessed and glorious rnartjr, 
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ui.rciuied tlio pulpit nncl Rcldressed the umlti- 
tu(l(‘ “ He it Kiiuuu to ydii, a> nuiny ns are hero 
]uoscnt, that Iloiirv, Unuj; of I’-uLdniuI, luvokniu:, 
lor Ills soul’s salvation, (hxl and the holy tiiarurs, 
soU'iiiolv protests hofon' \ou all that ho m‘\or 
onlorod, or kiiowinulv oausod, ouevoii dosirod tlio 
death of ih(‘ saiut ; hut, as ])ossil)l\ llu' imirdoiers 
took ad\autaae o! souu' Words uujinnh'ullv pro¬ 
nounced, he lias eoioo to do penatiee before the 
hisliops here u'-seiuhled, and has eoiisoiiteil to 
submit his iiakiMl llesh to the rods ot <lis(‘iplui(*.” 
'I'lie bishop eoujured tlie ]KM)ple lo bclie\(‘ the 
.is>eit]on> of tlieu ktiiLi , and, as he eensed sjteak- 
iiur, lleiuv aro''(‘ like a spiatie, and ^^alke(l 
iliiniiifh the church and (loi>ters to the chajitei- 
liouse, here, aL;ain ]>r<»sliali)m: himself, and 
throwiiiir oir the upper part ol’ ins dri'ss, he eoii- 
les--«'d lo t!u' iiiiiioi olfetiee, and was j-eouteetl b\ 
all the (‘celesiaslICS present, who amounted lo 
ei'_di!\ pei'ons. 'I'he hisliops and abfiois, who 
were lew, iiaiailial the knotted cords lirst, and llien 
followed tile monks, evetv one inllietum' fioiu tluee 
to live lashes, and saMui;, ns he eavi' them, Ivvim 
as ('iii'isl was scourged tor (he sins ot men, so lx* 
llaui scoiuet'd for ihiiie own sin ” d'lu' blows no 
doidit w ei e (h'nlt withaliLriil hand, but the whole 
tlniej Was staitlniQ, and such as laid ncter heiore 
bi'cn lu uid ol. Nor was i 1 h' penance (»l the kuiij; 
\ct ovci lie leturned to the subterranean vault, 
ami aLrain ]nostiatin': Inniself bv Beeki't’s tomb, 
ill' spent the rest ot the dav and the lollowiiiii 
iii'iiii 111 piavcr*- and tears, tukiin.;- no nounshinenl, 
■ iKwci (inillinir the spot ; init as In* eaine so 
he Kunamed, wiilmnt carpel or auv sueh thm^ 
beiuath him At eailv dawm, alU'r the service 
ol malms, he aseimdeil from the vault and madt‘ 
th(‘ tour ol the upjier (hmeh, juaivinc; liefon* all 
tile altais and relies ilicre. \\ lieu lIu' sun rose he 
liearil mass, and llam, havinit dtiink some holy 
water hlessed h\ the rnartvr hiui'idl, and havimj: 
hlled a small bottle with the ])rceious tluid, Ik* 
mounted his horse and rode to IjOiidon w ith a liirlit 
and tovous heart. A Imrnmij; fever, however, lol- 
low’ed all this tali'^ue and pemima-, and conhned 
him for several davs to his eh.unher t On the 
filth iiitiht of his mahulv a messtneer arrived from 
the inirtli, and announced himsidf to lh(‘ snllermi^ 
monarch, wdmse ]>resenee In- lunl not reached with¬ 
out much dilficuhv, as lh(‘ si-rvant of Raiiull di^ 
Olunvillo, a name mcrnuriddc m the lustorv of our 
laws and constitution, and a most ih-ar Iriend of 
Henry: — “Is Glanvilic m health?” said (he 
kmtj. “M\ lord is well,” replied the servant, 
” and your enemy the kimj; of Scots is his ]iri- 
soiier.” Staninu: njiriglK, Henry cried, “ Ue})eat 
those words.” The man repealed them, and deli¬ 
vered his master's letters, which fully nifonned 
the overjoyed kim^ of the fact. On the morning 
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of the ]2lh of .lulv Glaiivillc had surjirised Wil¬ 
liam th(“ Lion as he was lilting in a meadow near 
Alnwick ('astle witli onlv sixty Scottish lords near 
him, and had made the wdiole jiarty cajitives. By 
a reuiaikahle eoineideuce this signal advantage w’aa 
irained on the very day (it was said by some on 
the very hour) on which he achieved Ins recon- 
eihation with llie martyr at (hmteihury * 

i iidisjKiMlion, and the languor it Iv^aves, soon 
departed, and Heiirv was again on liorseb.u'k and 
at the head ol a numerous and enthusiastic arim, 
lor the ])eople of Kiiglund Hocked to his standard 
and Hlh'il tlie land with an imliLTuant erv ueaiust 
the li‘uders and abettors of an unnatural revolt 
'J’he iiisureeuts did not wait the eoimng ot tlie 
knur, hut dispersed m all direetions, their ehiels 
piin iiasing their pardon hv the suireuder of their 
castles. .Aeeordmg to a Kreneh chromeler, ^o 
maiiv were taken that it was diHicult lo liud piisotis 
!oi them all.t 'I'lie Ni‘ots, dishearlened hv llie 
captuie ol their soveieign, retreated he\oMil tlie 
liordi-r, and jieaei- bemg restored at liom-, the 
active Heiirv A\as (unihled, wilhm ihn-e v^eks, 
lo earr\ the army winch hud been laised to 
subdue tin- revolt ni Liiglaiid, across the seas to 
Normandv. 

, W hen the Ikitl of h'hmders, who wa-. uow the 
soul ot the eoiiieileraev, liad made readv to invade 
Jvnghind, he eounU-d on the ahsi-uee ot llie kme, 
whose prompt leiuin diseoueerted lliat meavuie. 
(niiingmg Ills plan, liierelore, he repaired to Nor- 
mandv, and joining his fon es with those ot King 
Louis and Henry s ehh-st son, laid siege to Kouen, 
iIh‘ ea|)iiHl. Hut he was seareidy there wlien tlie 
king ot Liigland \\asaftt*i him, and surpiiseil ull 
Ills stoics and ])rovi''ions. In a few da\s the allied 
ann\ was not only obhired to luise the sieifC, but 
akso lo retieat oiii ol Noimamly. Humbled by the 
rapidity, the Lumius, ai d goo<l tortune of the 
Ivnglish monarch, the eoideiletates, tollowmg tlie 
advi(“e of Louis, yvbo was the very king ot conti-r- 
enet-s, refpiested an aimistiee and a mec-tmg for the 
airangi-ment ot a »reneral peace Ol lus leliellnms 
eliildren, Hoiirv and (ieoHrey offered to hul>mit to 
these Jirrangements, but voung Richard, who had 
begun tn taste the joys of war and the “ rajitures 
ol the fiulit,” \vhi<-li were to la- Ins greatest plea¬ 
sures tdl the hour ol liis death, and wlio was su])- 
purted by llie resth-ss nobility of Acjuitaine, who 
had again revoltial, and was led by the mtiigiies 
and eouneils of the mdefatigalik; lord who ladd 
Hauteforl,! tlu' famous Bertrand <le B<ini, r<dused 
to 1)0 nieluil{‘d, and petsisled in open war against 
bis father. But the rash bov lost castle after cattle, 
and at the end of six weeks was fain to throw’ 
himself at the feet of his forgiving parent, and 
accompauv him to the eoiigri-ss or eonten-nee 
Tlie conditions of thi* peace w'cre made easy 
by the mildness and moderation of Henry. He 
received from the French king and the Flemish 
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earl all the territories they lind overrun since the, 
comnienceinent of tlie war, and he restored to 
those ])rinces whatever he had eonc|ncred or oc¬ 
cupied himself With nin' important e\repti<m, 
he also set at hherlv idl his jirisoners, to the iiiim- 
her of 069 kmt;hts. To Ins eldest son he assigned 
for ])rescnt en|nyment two castles in Normnndv, 
and a yearly allowance of 1 ,'),00f)/. Angevin nionev ; 
to Richard, two easth's in Foietou, with half llu‘ 
revenue of that earldom ; to (ieolFrcv, tw'o castles 
in Bnllany with half the rents of the estates that 
had helonyed to his l.ither-m-law elect (for the 
marriage was not yet consummated), Earl Gonaii, 
with a promise ol the remainder. With tliese con¬ 
ditions the impatient youths inofessed themselves 
satisfied, and they cnoaged henceforth to love, 
honour, and ohev their father. Richard and (Icof- 
frcydid honiugc and took the oaths of fealty; hut 
Henry, the eldest son, was exempted fioin these 
ceremonies 'J'he exception made in hlierating the 
prisoners was in the important person of the Scot¬ 
tish km,;, who had heen ciinied ovei to the coii- 
tmei^ and thrown into the sttong castle of Ealaise, 
wdiere he was kept until the following moiilh of 
l)i aannher, w hen he obtained his enlargement hy 
kneeling to Henry ami acknowledging hinistdf, in 
the set tornis ol vassahuu', his “ h(‘ce-Tnan against 
all men ” Hy the dcgiadnig treaty of Ihdaise, the 
independence ol Scotland was iiommally sacrificed ; 
and Irom the signing ol it in Deceniher, in 1, to the 
accession of Richard I , in Decemher, 118'l, when 
a formal release from all ohhgations was granted 
for the sum oi It),000 marks, slit' inu\ lie said to 
haye figured as a dependent ]iiminci‘ ol England,* 
All 1 n.h—Henry was still detained on the 
coiitinenl, and a tjnarrel hfcdiC out afresh hetween 
Inin and Ins eldest son : it did not, however, lead 
to anv immediate consetpienees ; and iii the month 
of .Mav, father and son, or the A’c.r .'sen/or andc.r 
Jiiniiir, were again reeonriled and sailed together 
over to England, where fiir some time they lived on 
such all'cctionalc tcinis that thrv not onlv fed at 
the Slime table hut slept in the same ht'd.l 

Henry now enjoyed ahiml eight \enrs of ]irofound 
peace; hut, as active in civil alfuiis as in those ol' 
war, he devoted this time, ami all his energies and 
re-onrees of mmd, to the reform of the mtermd 
adniiinstriition of his dominions. His rcpntaluiu lor 
wisdom, jmliend iihihty, and |)ower, nnw stood so 
high in Enro]ie that .\lfonso, king cd' Castile, and 
his uncle Sancl.o, king of Navarro, who hud heen 
disputing for some yeius uhoiit the homidaries of 
their res|ieelive territiiries, tiin'img from the nnrer- 
tiim luhitrenient of the sword, referred their dif¬ 
ference to lilt' decision of the *‘ pisl and im¬ 
partial ” English monarch, himling themselves in 
the most sideinn manner to submit to his iiwanl, he 
It what it might. And in the month of Alarrh, 
1177, Henry, holding his court at Westminster, 
nttemlcd hy the bishops, earls, harons, and justices, 
both of Englanil and Noimandy, lieard and dis- 
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cosserl the ftrg;iimeiit8 proposed on the part of King 
Alfonso })y tlie Bishop of Palencia, and on the part 
of Kini; Saneho hv the Bishop of Pampeduna, and, 
after takint; the ojiinion of the best and ino't 
learned of the eourt, prononnced a wise and Con- 
eiliatin^ award, witli Inch ))oth ambassadors ex- 
])ressed their entire satisfaction.* 

We have some eurious (“videiice of Henry’s pei- 
Honul aetivitv, as evinced by liis raj)i(l chani!;e of 
lesidenec, jiist at this ]>eriod of ])eaee and tnmijinl- 
litv, m a letter addressed to liim, in the most fami¬ 
liar terms, hv his eonhdential friend Peter of Blois 
Peter, wlio was not, a timid, loitcrini' wavfarer, or 
a lu\nrlou^ (‘ust'-loving ehureliman, hut a liold and 
experienred travellei Inin^olf, seeing' that, in the dis- 
(■hart;e of his duty, lie had loui^lit his wav more than 
once aeross llu^ then jiathless Alps, in tlie iieart ol' 
wdnter, hravinii: the snow hnrncane and tlie tremen¬ 
dous avaliinehes, seems to have heiu loslmamu/e- 
menlal tiu' ineessant and initirini; ])vo^T(“sses ol tlu* 
kni^j:. IIi‘ had ju>t return(‘d from a roval mission 
to Kinir Louis, till' results of vvhieh he'was anxious 
to report, lie tells Ileiirv', that lie lias lieen hunlinir 
aftei him up and down Kni^buid, but in vain ' 
that when Solomon set down four things as Ixuim 
too haul for him to discover, he ontfhtto have added 
a fifth,—'- mk! that was, the patli oi the king ol Liig- 
liiiid ! poor Peter goes on to say, tliat he really 
knovv(‘th not whither he is going—that lie has l>een 
laid up with thedvsenterv at Ne\v]>ort, from faliLTUe 
ill travelling after his nmjestv, and has sent scouts 
and messengers on all sides to look lor linn, 
lie })roeceds to exjiress an earnest wish that 
Hcnrv would lei him know where he is to he 
found, as lu* roallv has important ulliiirs to treat 
of, and tlie amhassadors of the kings of Sjiani 
have nnivedvvith a great retinue, in order to refer 
the old rpiarrel of their masteis to his majestv. In 
war, Henry’s uhuputy, as we might almost call jt, 
was of course ''till more eonspienoiis and astonisli- 
iivj: —lor the field of his exertions extended from 
the shores of Ireland to the countries at tlie foot of 
th(‘ INrenecs. Ijoms of Franee, whose character 
Mezi'rai rather happily descnlies hy the single 
vvoid fnou (soft and sluggisli), was bewildered and 
constantly toiled liy his sharji and active rival. He. 
was once heard to exchum, ‘‘The king of England 
neitluT rides on land, nor sails on water, but Hies . 
through the, uir like a bird. In a moment he Hits 
from Ireland to Imgland—ni another from England 
into France!” 

The moment was now approachintr, wlicn those 
energies, as yet uiidiminished by age or the pre¬ 
mature decay which they probably caused in the 
tmd, wore again to be call-ed into full practice; fur 
foreign jealousies and intrigues, tlie name and 
history of his captive wife Eleanor, and the unpo¬ 
pularity of the Anglo-Norman rule m tlie provinces 
)f tlie south, contributcfl, with their own impa¬ 
tience, turbulence, and presumption, to drive his 
cliildren once more into rebellion. These princes 
seem .to have jiasscd tlieir time on the continent in 
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mi almost uiiiiitprni|itfil sm-ccsbiiiii of lilts ami 
toiinmmciits and knightly dis|ilHys, in winch they 
ganicil, in an Pinincnt degree, the only finnc, next 
lo the glory of real war, which was then dear to 
voniig men of llieir condition, irenry rejoiced at 
tlie rc|)ort of their prowess, rvliieh was spread from 
court loeonit, and from castle to castle, by jonglcins 
and ininsliels, who then peifoiiiicd some of the 
oliices w Inch now fall to oiir pnlilic ncwspapi-rs. 
lie prohulily tiaatght that the image ol warlaie 
might distract them lioiu its bloody icalily, and 
that they might allow their sire—the gietitcst 
piiiice in liiiro|H'—lo descend to the grave in 
peace. 

A.n. I Ls:i, Richard, who was the diirling of 
his imprisoned mother, and who, on iieemint of the 
more general unpo|mlarity of his lalhei in A(|iii- 
taine and I’oitoii, was stronger than Ins hrolhcis, 
was the Hist to leiicw the family war. When 
called upon by his lather lo do homage lo his 
elder brother, Henrv, for the dtiidiv of .Aipiitaine, 
which lie was to inherit, he inrogaiitlv reltiM’d, 

I piai this \oiing lleniy, or the piiiioi king, allied 
himsidl wilhl’rnice Geolliev, and inarched with 
an army of liretons and llrahancons into .Acjiii- 
taine, wheic Richaid had jinhlishcd ins ban of 
wai, - lor these princes wire not inore«allcctioiiate 
as biotheis than they wcic diililiil as sons. d'he 
),nig lh‘W to put an end to these disgraccliil hosti¬ 
lities, and haling induced liis Iw o sons to eonie into 
his presence, he reconciled them with one another. 
Hill the leconcihatioii was rather a)ipareiit lliini 
leal, and ih inei’ I leollrev had the hornhle Irank- 
iiess to decline, slioitly aitei, that they eoiiid nevi'r 
possibly live III peace with one another unless lliev 
wini'united in a comiiion war against tluar ow'ii 
talhei. In some ri-s])cets this was the family of 
Aliens ami 'J'hycstes. Contemporaries si'cni lo 
hiue considered it ,111 this light, for they have 
recorihal horrible tiaditioiis coniiecled with the 
whole Phintagenot race. The least icvolling of 
these legends relates to an ancient eoiiuless of 
Anjou, Ironi whom King Henry Inieiilly desi-eiidi'd. 
The hiishand of tins dame having remarked with 
lear and Irenilding that she rarely went to ehureh, 
and, when she did, always withdrew hcforc the 
celehriition of mass, took it into Ins head one day 
lo hau‘ her seized in cliurch, and foreibly detained 
there lor the whole service liv four strong stprires. 
T he strong men did as thev were ordered, lint, at the 
inonieni of the eonsecnition of the Host, tlie ronn- 
tess, slipping oil the mantle by which they held 
her, lii'W out of a w indow, disappeared, and was 
never seen again.*' I’nnce Riehuril, aeeuiding to 
a ]'’reiieli tdironicler «f the time, was wont lo 
repeat this pre.ttv tale of diiihlene, and lo say it 
was not astonishing that he and his hrolhers, 
issuing fruni sucli a slock, should be so tierce and 
lawless ; adding, that it wasipiite natural thatwlpit 
eanie from’ the devil should return to the devil. 
The recorded gallantries and the worse whispered 
offena's of Eleanor did not alienate the affections 
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of tlu', people ol’ I’oieiou and Aquitiime, nuujiji; 
nliom she had lieeii horn and hruught up. lii 
llieir eyo she was still their chuitainess,—the 
piiueess oi tlieir old native st<>ek ; and Henry liud 
no ri;L:.hl oV(t them e.xec'j)! wlia! lu' conld elann 
lier mid hy Ins ulleetionate treatment of 
her. Now, he hml K(“)it iiei I’oi yeais a ]inson(*i, 
and in their estimation i( was lo\ul and nulit to 
woi^c. t’ur lier (leli\(*raiu'e, and juniiTji her eruil 
hushaiid Ity wiiatexer mean' iIkn eoidd conimaiMl, 
even to the ai mill” of I'deanoi V sons against tlieir 
siie. In tile fervid liemls and heatts ot lliese men 
of the south llu'se f<“elin<;s lieeaim' alisolule pas¬ 
sions ; an«i t)i(' ^niees asw(dl as tlie aidour of llieii 
jMipulur poetiA weie euuaiteil in liu' s(‘i viee of llieir 
eajitive pnneess. 'J'lie Tronhadfiuis, witli liertrani! 
d(‘ Ihirn at their head, never tired ol this theme; 
aihl even the local ehroniiders raised tluMr monkish 
Latin into a sort of poetical jinise whenever tliey 
lonehed on the wms and wrongs ol Kh'anor,—lor 
111 J’oieton and Aipiitanu' tlie manifold jnovoealioiis 
she Itail ^lven hei hushaml wete all unknown or 
lori;<itlcn. 

-T 1 mn wastearrieil ofi' from llnne own land/* 
cries JLchnrd of I’oietieis, "‘and tiansporled lo 
a land tlnm knewesl not of. 'I'hou wast lirou^hl. 
11)) m all almndanee and didieacy, and in a royal 
lihertv, living in the lap of Indies, enjoyni^ the 
spoils of thv maidens and iheir pleasant son^ to 
the soft aecoinpaniinent of tin- lulc and lahor; and 
now thou weejicst and lamenlesi, eonsunuii^^ thv 


davs m unej. Ketiirn, pool pnsoner, Kiurn to 
ihy faithlul cities ’ Wliert' is now thy eourl'-^— 
wheie aie tliy yomi”; eonipaiimns ?—whcK* lliy 
eouns(dh>rsV .... 'I’hou eivesl and no one liears 


tliee, for the northern kine; keeps ifiee shut up like 
a hesie^ed low 11 ; hut still erv aloud, ami tire not 
of crviri”. Kius(“ thy voice like a trmn|)(“1., that 
thy soll^ inav hear thee; lor the dav is at hand 
wiiCM thv shall dehvei thee, anil when thou 

shall see thy nalivi' laud a^ain.W'oe to the 

traitors that ariMii A(piitanie, foi tlie dayof v(n- 
;reanee is neai ! . . . . I' lv hefoie the face, ol hold 
llndiaid, Duke of Aiputaine, for In* will overlhiovv 
the vaiii'Ltlorious, lireak their ihuriots, ami those, 
that ride in them. Yea, lie will annihilate all who 
o])])()se him, from tin* irreatesl to the least !”* 

Seiitinienls like these still more vadieinently ex- 
])resscd in their own spoki'ii hin_L,o‘tu;e, in u deluge of 
.V, as tliey called tlieir satirical poems, 
constantly kejit alive and active the hatred of ihe 
])eoj»le to the Ln^dish monandi ; and Dertrand d(“ 
ihirn, with oilier men of insiiuiatin;; manners and 
jirolound uitn^ie, could always avad thcm.selvi's of 
this passionate, feeling, and make tools of the \onnv 
])rnices, who (priiice.-like) considered Iho/fi their 
imjilemcnts. \\ ith the exce^ition of Kieliard, 
whose fiery nature now and then, for very Iraiisi- 
torv ijitervals, gave access to the teixlerer feehnjts, 
the ambitious yuun^ men seem to liave cared little. 

• CliroH Hii’aiai t’H t,u n|iti'l .Sfiijil m-i I latir Hf (iUIh 

Kii):.' Mt-nt} Her a'/uifimi*. ut Kiii>; i>I Uif N</rUi, .in<l lui 
ouilrt, or Km;; of llic Soiilh. 
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alxnit mother; Inil they cinjld lai^e no t^uch 
gtM)(l e\t■n^(' I'oj hi'ini; Jn uniis uj^ainsl. one j)arc;nt 
as that, of ihen anxiOv lo procure helte.r treatment 
for the olliet ; and Henry, and Geoffrey, and 
Richard, at times in unistm, and at times sepa¬ 
rately, continiu'd to take the, name of Eleanor as 
the.ir fvv dc ijurrrr in tlu' south. These fumdv 
wars were nn>re frecpienl, of longer dvnation, and 
greatei nnportanee than would Ik‘ imagined /luin 
the accounts givini of tht'in in om popidar English 
Insloiies. 'I'luir details ■would h'ad ns too far 
awav from our object, but a few brief incidents 
may be given as conveving a striking notion of the 
times, \vlu‘n r(“lin<-nient and barlmiity, baseness 
and inagiiainnnly, were mixed and confounded in 
so strange a niiinn(*r. 

Tlie iuniily reconciliation which took place in 
1 183-4, was sp(‘C(lily interrujited, for I^eitrand 
dc HoiII, nearly nuliih'Knit as to winch jiiiiue 
he acted with, but w'lio, of the tlin i*, rathei jirc- 
lencd Henry, on seeing that Richard was ni- 
cbnei! to keep his oaths to lus fatluT, leiiewcd 
Ins mtiigiu's with the (UU'st son, and got ready a 
loinndable jiaity in Aquitaine, who pressed Ihnice 
Henry, oi the lirif ./ncc/is, as lliev called linn in 
tlieir dialect, to tliiow himself among them. Henrv 
eon.'-(a|uently revailted again, and ins hrolher 
GeofViey soon lulloweil his examjde. 3'he V'leneh 
eouit had no ineousidciahle share in all these 
movements; and the sovi-reigu openly annoimeed 
himself as the aliv ol the juinoi king and the nobles 
of Aijintaine. As Riebaid eoniiniied sti'ady for 
a while,the kiiigot England joined his forces with 
Ins, and ihev maiehed togi'.ther to lay siege to 
Limoues, wliieh had ojieued its gates to Henry 
and Geofliey. 'Finis the war reeommeneed under 
a new asjieet ; it heing no longer the three sons 
leagued aiianisl the falluT, hut one fighting with 
the falhei agaiiisi tw.«) InolluTS In litth' more 
than a month, liowever, the youngei Henry 
(h'sei ted his jiaitisansof AijUitaine, and sulmiitted to 
his father, wlio torgave him as he had forgivonlnm 
hefong soothed his jiiofessed K'lnorse, and once 
more acee,|>ted his oath of fealty. (JeoliVt'y did not 
on tliis oeeasion follow hisehlest hrolher’s example ; 
and the men of Aipntainc and Ikneton, now regard¬ 
ing him as then elnef, confirmed him in his resist¬ 
ance, ajiprehending, not without some reason, tliat 
the king of England would not extend the remark- 
uhle elemenev he had sliown to hiselnldren to men 
who were strangers to his lilood, and who hail 
incensed him hv lejieated revolt. Prince Henry 
ke])t up a private eorrespondenee ‘vs'ith Bertrand 
de Born and others of the insurgents, and this 
enahlcd him to arrange a meeting for the purjxise 
of eoneibalioii. The king of England rode lo 
Limoges, w’hieh was still in the Ininds of tlu* in¬ 
surgents, to keep his aji])ointment with his son 
Geoffrey and the Aiputame Imrons: to his surjirise 
he found the gates of the town closed against him, 
ultliough 111 ' had taken only a tew kniglits with 
liim, and when he applied for admittance he was 
answered hy a tlighl of arrows and quarries from the 


[Hook 111. 

ramporb, one of which pierced his cuirass, while 
another of them wounded a kuight at his side. 
Tins Ircaclicrous-looking occurrence was explained 
away as being a mere mistake on the iiart of the 
soldiery, and it was subsequently agreed that the 
king should have ffee entrance into the town. He 
met his son Geoffrey m the midst of the market¬ 
place. of Limoges, and began the confcrcnci' for 
jieace ; but liere, again, be was saluted by a flight 
of arrows dischaigcd from the, battlements of the 
castle, or citadel. One of thi'si' arrows wounded 
the horse, he mde m the head He ordered an 
attendant to ]hck up the arrow, and presenting it to 
Geoffre\ with sol>s and Uars, bi'said, - “Oh, sini! 
what hath thy unhapjiv father done to deseive 
llial tliou shouldest make Inm a mark fur thine, 
arrows?” * 

This foul aUiaujit at asbassinatioii is laid iiv 
some writers to the charge of (ieoffrey himself, 
but It IS (juite as jirobable, and niucii less revolting 
to believe, that the bows and cross-bows were 
drawn without any order from the juinee, by soiiu' 
of the fiery sjiiiils of Aquitaine lalxiiinng undei 
llie conviction that tlieir cause and interests wi're 
about to h(‘ saerificed in tlie accommodation 
between fatlie.r and son. JVmee Henry, who ae- 
eoinpanied. his father, expressed honor at the 
atleinjit, and disgust at the oiistinaey oi tlic men 
of Aijiutaine; and he declared lie would nevei 
more have alliance, or jxaiee, oi truce with them ■[ 
Not many da\s after lu* oiiee more deserted and 
bi'traycd his sire, and went lo join the nisurt;enls, 
who then field their head-ijuarters at DmMt in 
Poictou. The Bishojis of Noiinandy, h\ eonimand 
of tlie JVipe, fulminated their exconimunieations ; 
hut as Prince Henry liad been exeommuniealed 
before this, it was probably not the thundeis of 
lh<‘ church, but other considcratioua tliat ludueed 
him to uhruidon the insurgents at Doral as suddenly 
as lie had ahandoiied lus father, and to return once 
more to the feet of the king, who, with unex¬ 
ampled clemency or weakness, once mole pardoned 
liim, and not only permitted him to go at large, 
l)ut to meddle again with jiolitical affairs. Having 
jievsuadial his father lo adopt mcasun-s winch cost 
him tlie lives of some of lus most faithful followers, 
this manifold traitor, or veriest wlicel-aliout that 
ever lived, again deserted his haiiner, and j>re- 
pared, with his brother Geoffrey and the. insmgenl 
barons of the south, to give him battle. A sliort 
time afUtr tins revolt, which was destined to be 
his last, and before his preparations for aiming at 
his father’s life or throne, or both, were cunqiletcd, 
a messenger announced lo the king tliat his eldest 
son had fallen dangerously .sick at Ch^teau-Martel 
near Limoges, and desired most earnestly that Ins 
father would forgive him and visit him. The 
king would have gone fortliwith, hut his friends 
iipjdored Inni not to liazard Ins life again among 
men who had proved themselves aipahle ot so 
much treacherv and eruelty; and they represented 
that the aexounts he had received might Ire all a 

• Scrijit.Rer. Franc. t lloved. 
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frii^ncd story, erot up f>y the insurgents of A(jni- 
tanu* and Loiton, for the Avt)rst of piir])oses. 
Taking, thcn^ a ring from his finger, he gave it to 
tlic Arehhishop iA' Bordeaux, and hegged that 
prelate to convey it with all speed to his re])entant 
son as a token of his forgivtMiess and paternal 
utfeelion. He cherished the hope tliat the youth 
and rohiist constitution of the invalid would 
liunnjih over the diseas<‘, hut soon tluTc emne 
a second messenger, to announce that Ins son was 
no more. 

Prince Henry died at Chfiti'an Martel, on the 
1 1th ol .Inne, 1183, in tiu* twenty-seventh year of 
Ins au('.* lu his last agony he expressed llie 
di‘(“p(“-t contrition ; he pressed to his lips his 
lutliei s ring, which had inereifullv hcen delivered 
(o him ; he pnhliclv confessed his undulifnlness to 
his indulgent jiarent and his other sins, and ordenal 
I he j)ri(‘^ls to drag him hy a rope out of his IkmI, 
and lav him on a bed of ashes, that he might die in 
an exireinity of penance.f 

'riu* heart of tin* king was divided helwi'cn grief 
at the death of Ills (irst-horn ainl lage against tiic 
iiisuments, whom h<‘ held to liave iiern not onlv 
iheeaiise of his son's decease, hut llu* im])ediment 
wliieli had ^uevented liiiii trom seeing, and em- 
liraeiiu! him in Ins last moments. Tin* feeling of 
|•(‘\ellge, however, all\ing itst'lf with the sens(‘ of 
his immediate interests, soon olmdned entire 
tniisier\, and lie proceeded with all his old vigour 
and aetivitv against the harons of A(iintHine anil 
Poictou. The very dav alter hi.'. sonN funeral he 
took Limoges hv assault ; then <’asl](‘ after eastU* 
wav stormed and ntlerlv destiov(“d ; and, at last, 
Ih'ilraml de Horn, the soul of the eonspiraev, the 
seducer of his children, tell into his hands. Nh'vc'v 
had {'uemy heiui more persevering, insidious, and 
dangerous-—neviT had vassal so outraged his ln‘ge 
lord, or HI such a variety of wavs; for BiTtraiid, 
lik(‘ laike de Barre, was a poet as well as knight, 
and liad cruelly satirisial lienry m productions 
winch were popular wherever the /inKpif </VVJ was 
understood. All men said he must surely die, and 
Henry said so himself. The trouliadour was 
brought into his presence, to hear Ins sentence: 
the king taunted him with a Ixiast he hud been 
aeenstoinod to make, namely, that he harl so much 
w'lt in reserve as never to have occasion to use one 
lialf of it, and told him ho was now in a ])light in 
which tlu* w'hole of his wit would not serve liim. 
The tronhu<!our aeknowledged he Inid inadi; the 
boast, and that not without tnitli and reason; 

And 1,” said the king,—“I think thou hast lost 
thy wits.’* “ Yes, Sire,’’ replied Bertrand, mourn¬ 
fully ; “ 1 lost them tlint day the valiant young 
king died!—then, indeed, I lost inv wdts, mv 
senses, and all wisdom.” At this allusion to his 
son the king hurst into tears, and nearly swooned. 

• 

• Rosj. 

t also DicoUl 

X The (lifilecl 5)H»k(>u in the south of Fratuu-, uliorc, inslena of 
«ui (>es) iliey asun/e • hencft the Dame of the part of this ilistru t, 
still called L:ln^;ae(l<x:. The rest of France wai called Langue-d'vzn, 
or LdugueSoyl, 


When he eann' to lumself his vengeance had ih‘- 
})arted from him. “ Sir Bertrand,” said lie, Sir 
Bertrand, thou mightesl well losetliy wits because 
of my sou, for he Ittsetl thee more tlian any tdher 
man upon earth; and 1, for love of him, give tliee 
til) life, thy projicrtv, ihv castle.”"' 'Phe details 
of this singular scene mav liavi* been slightly over- 
colopred Ijv the warm poeluad niiagmalioii ol lln* 
south, hut that llenrv panlumal In*; mveteiale 
(aiemy is au historical (act,which shows liow su]M'- 
rior he was in tlu* ipialnv ol merev to Beauelerk, 
W’lieii acting iimh'r much slighter pro\oraliou,|- 
and which might to he cantnlly prcvcrvt'd, in 
juslict' to his nunnoi v. 

If Bertrand dc Ihnn w'as a villani, lie was a most 
accomplished one Im a])]tcars to have excelled idi 
Ins (‘ontemporarit's in iiisiimation, idegamag and 
address, in versatility of talent, and ahimdanee of 
resource J Attempts lui\<‘ hccii nnuh* to sid off his 
patriotism against Ins Ircachcry ; and it has been 
hintiMl, that whili' lahonring to tree Ins native 
country Irom the voke of lh(‘ Ihigltsli king, In* was 
instiiialde in making use of whatever means Ih‘ 
could It Is, perhaps, dinicnll to lh\ pri'cise liniils 
to what m}i\ he done in sneli a cause, hut though 
we nnu atfeet to admire tlie coiKlncI of th<“ elder 
Bnilus, who slow his own son tor the lihcrtu's of 
Koine, w(‘(louht whelhei th(’ svmpathies ol onr 
iiatnrt' will not always he against the man who 
arim'd the sons ofnnothm against tlieii father’s life. 
Such appeals to havi* been tlie sentniK'nl of tlie 
time, and Dante, wdio wrote about PJO vears after 
the event, am) who merelv took up tlu* ])opiihir 
legmid, plaei'd Bertrand <)<“ Horn in oiu‘ ol the 
worst circles of licll ^ 

Brnice (Jeoflrey sought his fallii'r's ])ardou soon 
alter the death ol Ins hrolluT Henrv, and aiiiUKl<ined 
the insurgents of Aipntaine, who llien saw 1 liemselvc.s 
o)>pose<l to a niiiteil fainilv (for Kichard was as \ct 
true to'ins last oathv) w lios(‘ nnnatmal divivious 
liad hitherto proved tlien main slrimgth ami encou¬ 
ragement. The eonfederaev, no hnigm- formid¬ 
able, was ])artly broken up hy tlu* victorious anus of 
the kmg, and partly diss<ilved of ilsidf. A ino- 
inentarv reconciliation took place between Henry 
and Kleanor, who was released for a short tiim* to 
be present at a solemn nu'eting, wherein ” peace 
and final concord” was cslahlislicd liclwccn the 
king and his sons, and cmifinncd by “ willing and 
by sacrament ” tJ In this Iransai’tion Prinei'John 
WHS ineludiMl, who hud hitherto been too young to 
wield the swmrd against his father. The family 
eoneord lasted only a few months, wlum Geoffrev 
demanded the earldom of Anjou ; and, on receiving 
his father’s refusal, withdrew to the Fn'iieh I'ourl, 

* FocmiM Him Trotih-iclours. ('nih'clioii 'ic K.iyri(»(i.u<i.— Millul. 
Mial l,ilt<T!tii«* ill's Troiilimluure 

+ St'eauU’, j). 41y, for tlio iWatli ol l.iikr ilf Harr.' 

{ Wf loam frofii Ii.iiite, v^ho sornis to li.m- Im'i ii foHihly ini- 
ptAHsed with his ttran);*' character. Ih.il Ih'suIcb on nliicr Hub 

jeclH, Sir Bcrlrumi *'treated of war, which iin /eCion |Hirt had yet 
done. ’ (Arma vero iiuUiirn Italuni adhuc jai-'latmc iiiveiiio.) - lie 
Vultf Eloij. llertraitd left a ■on ol the snu ri.uiio, wlio v.,ih.ilHo 
;l iiovl. auil ho salinticil Kmi; Jolin. 

§ liifcrno, ( auto xxt111 'I'Ih' passnyc is Icriifii, and one of the 
most ch.uarterixtic in tho whole poem. 

|l Scnplo ev siaLramenio.—Roi;. Hoved. 
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to ]m*])aro for another war. But soon alter (in 
August, 1 1S()) lus turbulent career was cut sIkuI at 
a tournantenl, where lie w'as disnumnted and 
tram|)l(*d to death under the leet of the horses ot 
the other k'jHuhlM eiie:i''(‘(l m l!ie li^ts. Ivouis VIJ., 
the soil and incoinpeient rival of llenrv, had now 
been dead sevioal vears, and Ids son Fiidip II , 

Vouin; and active juinee, sat on the throne 
of France nnxious, and far more tdile than his 
latliei iuul boen, to diinniisb the Kntibsh nionaich’s 
]iower on the contua'nl 1I(‘ buru'd (tcoUk'v with 
^rcat iioinp, and then invited (<i his eouit Ins Ino- 
llier liiehaid, thi' Lion-hc;nti-d, wliowasto hale Imn 
with a deadlv hailed in aftin \(‘ar'-, 1ml who now 
aeeepU'd Ills invitation, and li\ed w itli linn on tin* 
most aHectioiiate lerni",‘‘eatinir at the same lahlc, 
and onl of the same dish 1>\ (hi\, and s!ce))iu;^ in 
the same hed l»v niulil -thinL'‘s winch were 
either the eomiuon practice of piiiiccs who wished 
to disjilar th(‘ii ailectioiiate ita:,aid for each othei, 
<»r the common and letaivcd c\])i'cssioii ol the 
ehromch'rs To (lenoti* the (‘xtu'iiu* of loval fiicnd- 
ship. ]\nie, lltmrv well knew that this friendship 
lu'tokt'msl miselnel to him, and lie sent repealtal 
UK's-aues to rt'call Riehaid, wlio alwars leplit'd 
that he was coming, wilhout hasteiuim his depai- 
Imc. At last he mo\(‘d, but it was onlv to sur- 
pri!;!* and sei/e a trcasinc of Ins lalbei’s, de]>osiled 
at (dnnoii, and tlu'ii to raise tin* baniuT of law'olt 
once moie m A(put,line. But this time lus stan¬ 
dard faded to tittiacl a disjunled peojile, tind lie 
was fain to accejU lus fatlicr’s pardon. IL'iuw, 
who had seen so many oaths disregarded, made 
him sw'ear fadlv upon this occasion on a copy of 
tlie IIolv k'vaii'i'idisls, in the presence of a ereat 
nssenihlv of elnirclnmm and lavnien. 

A.n. 1188. I'he misfirlnnes t)f the Christians 
in file Tloh Land weie the means of pioducim^ a 
brief ])eace between Hemv and Fhilip, who had 
liceii wauiine; an insij^udicant war wilh ('ach otlnu', 
and prepaiiiiL!: for more ili'eisivc hostilities, .leru- 
salem bad falhm attain befae tlie Mahonualan 
<Teseent, in ib(‘ Si ptemln'r nf the ])reeedinir year ; 
the leiunim; ]ionlllf was said to hav(‘died of enef 
at the news; and the lu'w pojie tailed u]»on all 
(dinstian jiniu'es to rt'sene iht' tomb ol (’linst and 
the wood M' tlie tine cross, which latter, if was said, 
had luTii eariiedaw'iiv bv the victorious Saladin. 
No one resjiondt'd to tin* appeal inon* promptly 
and enthusiastieallv than lltmrv, who, at once, de- 
ehivt'd himseir willme to (put lus kimtdom and all 
Ins slati*'^, and proceed witli an armv to ,'Vsia. A 
well-settled peace with France'was, however, an 
indispensable piclmunarv ; and PliiUp beiiii* also 
jircssed l)V t!u‘ ])ope to take the cross, an inter¬ 
view for the scttlemcal of all diffeieiiccs was 
easily arnint^t'd. 'i'lu' two kinirs im‘l in fb(‘ 
month of dannarv, at the U'^ual place helween Trie 
and (lisors, near to the old eliii-tiee. Wdliuni, 
the eloipient and enlhvisiastic archbisbo)) of'Fyre, 
attended the meelinii, with ruuny bishops and 

• Sjn^uhs (lii'liiu III iiii.i ul iiiiuni <-.Uiiiiini itnniluc.Ci.iut, 
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priests, of whom some had witiu'sscd the reveist's 
and (laiitrers of the Christians m Palestine. Kou:er 
of iloveden, the most entertaining and judicious of 
the, contemporary clironiclcrs, ultrihutes to the 
archhishop’s prtnichmg the (“onvertinu; of tlie two 
princes, who had,been such bitter enernu's, into 
friends and allies, lltmrv and Philip swore to be 
“brothers in arms for the cause of God and m 
sitiii of their volunlarv einraa'Ci*iu‘iit, each took the 
cros'' liom tlie bands of tin* arelibisbop of I’yre, 
and atlaeiu’d it to lus dress, swearnui never to tpiil 
it or neirlect the duties of ti .soldier of (duist, 
“either upon laml oi sea, in town or in tlie 
field,”* niitil Ins victorious n'tnrii to bis bonua 
Manv of the irreal vassals of Imtb monarebs fnl- 
lowcd llieir masters’ exuniplc, and took (he same 
oat lis, 

'Pin* crosses mven to the kiiiL’' of k’nincc and lu'^ 
jK’oplc wciv' led; those disLnlmtcd to (he kinu of 
Fiuihind and Ins pcoph' wen* w lute. Richard, w lio 
was to connect lus name inscjiarablv witii the sub¬ 
ject of the (h nsadcs, liad neitbci A\ait(‘d for bis 
lallici’s example nor permission, but bad lakim the 
(•loss sometime iieloie.t 1 he old elm-tree wit¬ 
nessed another ui/i'inn jieace, w lucli was about a-i 
lastiiiLt as Its jircdeccssois ; and lleiiu returned to 
f'hmland (‘\ ideiitly with a sincere desne ol keep me, 
it on lus ])art, ami makimi: rcad^ for the llol\ \Vai. 
in the month ot Fcbniaiv, be called tot;etlier a 
li:rcat conned of the kuitidom, at Gidiuetmi, in 
Nortliamptonshiic, to provide wa\s and means, foi 
money was imieii wanted, and a ro\al ciusaile was 
always so expensive an undertakuiu as to demand 
the. consent and co-operation ol all the vassals ot 
the crown. The barons, both lav and ecclesias¬ 
tic, readily enacted t.bal a tenth of all rents lor 
one year, and a tenth ol all the moveable pro- 
peilv in the land, with the exee]ilion of the books 
ot tlie clerirN, and the aims and Imises of the 
knit;hts, should be levied to meet (be expenses. 
The lords of manojs who enL;a^ed to aeeompaiiv 
the kniii in person were ]>ernutied to receive tlu' 
assessments of tlunrown vassals and timanls ; but 
those of all others were to be jiaid into the roval 
exelu'ijuer. It ap))ears that no more than 7U,()()0/. 
was raised in this manner. To mak(! up the de- 
lieieiiev, Henry had na-ourse to extortion and 
violent measureK n^-aiust tlie Jews, whom he liad 
hitherto treated with laudahle cousideratioii and 
lenienev; and from that oppressed fragment of 
an unhappy jieojile he ]nocured O0,()t)0/., or 
almost as much money as he got fiom all the 
rest of his kingdom jmt Uigetlu^r. XnniDuif/i/y 
the tux was levied upon the Jews at the rate 
of *)iu-foiirth of tlieir jiersonal property. Ano¬ 
ther cmuieil of lushup'^, abbots, and lay barons, 

• Sciipt IU*i Friinr. 

) Not 'V IIS this tlu! llrsl tinii* llio Kni^ of "onii; 1 o tin- Holy 

l.Aiiil Se\<Til jiMH lii'loif. (lie eiitiiar<‘h ot .IciO'dloru oiroroit him 
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held at Mans, regulated tlie tax for Henry’s cun* 
tinentai dominions ; but we arc not informed whut 
amount was actually raised in them, it was esla- 
blislied, on botU sides of tlie Ciiaimel, that clerks 
(pnests), knights, and KCijeants-at-arms, slioidd be 
exempted on taking the cross; biit that ail burgesses 
and peasants joining the crusading annv, w iliioiit 
the expiess pormii-sion of their lords,* should he 
made to pay their tenths, even as if they had staid 
at liomc-t 

But the money wrung from Jew and (lentilewas 
never s])enl ai»ainsl the J’uik. I'lie malice of ttu* 
ancient enemy of mankind,” says the honest chro¬ 
nicler, “ \yas not a^lee]);’'J and he goes on to 
dcplnri' liow that infernal malice* turned theoatlisof 
Clmsliim ])nnccs into a mockery, and iclit the 
llaitich of war among (’liristiaii people on the conti- 
nenl ol Lumpe. 'I'lie fu'iw Hichaid appears to Iuim* 
heim ih(* (irsl cause ot this new eniumoiion, in wlii(*h 
the Flench kine soon look a jiart Another eoiifer- 
en(‘(‘was agreed upon, and the t\\o kings again im-t 
under th(' peai'clul shadow of tlu* (dm ; tiu'V could 
not, h(KNev('r, agiet' as to tiu’ms of aeeoniiiiodHtion ; 
and IMiilip, \enlnig his '-piti* on the iri'e, swoie hv 
all the saints ol f'ranee that no m<ne jiarless should 
1)(' held tlu'tv, and eul il down.^ Had causes ot 
dissension been wanting, the ingeniutv tlie hmg 
ol France and the jealous inipaln*iiei“ of Rudiaid 
would, m all prohahility, hava* raised miaginar\ 
wrongs ; hut uiiloituiiately f<*r the lame of Henr\, 
there //ova real existing cause, and one singularlv 
ealenlated to excite and unite those two princes 
UL^anist him, or, at least on Ru laud's side, to serve as 
a not mipitpnlai ^irete.xt lor liostilil v, w Inle it loaded 
his lather with dark and almost unavoidahle suspi¬ 
cions. Rudiard, w lu’ii a (dnld, liad hecn atlianeed, as 
already mentioned, to the inl’anl Ali\, or Adehus, of 
1* ranee. Henry had olitained possession of the 
person of tli(“ ro\al infant, and of fiartof her dowry, 
and laid kept both By the tunc the ])arties were 
ol jiroper agi- for tiic completion of the marriage, 
Richard was at ojien war witli his fatln'i ; hut it is 
curious to remark, lluit at none of ilu* miimnous 
]H‘aces and reconciliations was thoie any di'ep 
anxiety showm either by her spouse Richaid or her 
father King I.,ouis, or her brother Philip, about tiie 
fate of tlie, fair Adehus, who remained sometimes 
os7c«v/7//y as a hostage, but, ot hUe, years, in a \eiy 
amhiguous situation, at the comt ot Henry. A 
report, true or false, had got abroad that the king 
was enamoured of her person, and w hen he made 
an unsuecessful a]»|)lication to tlie elmreli of Rome 
for a divorce fium Richanl’s mother, Klcaiior, it 
was believe^l that lu* liad taken the sleji in order to 
es))ouse Rielmrd’s athaiu’ed lirule. Of late, how¬ 
ever, King Philip, feeling that tin* rcfiutation of 
his sister was eomrniUed, had rejieatedly urged 
that Adehus should lie given to Richard, and tlie. 
murriage complied ; anil the church of Ronu; luyl 
even threatened Henry with its seviTcst ceiisuies in 
case of his resisting tlws demand. An air of 

‘ Mn(* iurnntin dunnnonitn.” 
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mystery involves the whole story and eveiy part of 
it: how Henry eviuhal the demiind we know not, 
hut of tins we are perfeetlv well informed, that In* 
had detained the lad\,--llial no con^'-equenees had 
ensued therefrom on the [lart of the Pope,— and 
that Philip had even madt* peace more than once, 
and had vowed eternal fiiendsinp to him wlnle he 
xvas thus detaining her. If Ri(‘hard credited tin* 
worst ])Jirt ol the current reports (as lu; allerw arils 
aviTnal he did), he was not likely to fi'el anylinng 
but the. strongest iivi rsion to the mairiage. All’ee- 
tion for his allhmeed liride xva.s, howeviT, a very 
colourable ])ret(‘\l ; and as he was now haunted by 
a more real and serious uiii'aMiiC'-s, nHnu‘l\, l»v 
the belief that his latliei deslineil the Fnglish 
crown fui ins youngest son .folni, -he set this 
ph'H forward in jiistiticalion of his leliellion, and 
eo-opeiated lieart and liand with llie Fietich king. 
If the stipuluTions and (•ngagement^ eiiten'd into 
hud lieen ohserv(‘d with anvlhnig like decency, we 
should he melineil to ])rai>e the wisdom of these 
princes in staving the ravages of war, and having 
such frequem recourse to eonfereiiees and eoii- 
gK'sses. In th(‘ month of No\i'iiihei in this same 
vear (a.d. liSS), another conleienee was held, 
not,howeyei, helwceii 'Viw and (iisois, lait neai to 
ihiiimoulins in Normandy. Pinlip proposed that 
Xilelais should lie given up to Rieliard, and tliat 
Henry should deelare that ])nnee heir, not only to 
his kingdom of Kiighuid, hut also to all ins coii- 
tmental dominions, and caus() Ins vassals im¬ 
mediately to swear fealty to Richard. IL'iirv, who 
Could not forget the misenes he had suHeied m 
eoiiseipience of elevating Ins eldest sou in this 
mamuT, residutely ielu>(‘d the latter juoposition. 
A violent altiTcation (‘Hsued, and ended mamainiei 
wineli Kullieiently provi'd that Riehaid was think¬ 
ing little of the fust pioposilion or of ins hnde. 
J’urnmg from his father, lie funinislv exclaimed, 
“This foices me to !ielie\e that wliieli I iiefore 
deemed nn])ossihl(‘,” (that is, the |•{‘[M)l1 concern¬ 
ing his younger hioiher John). Hi* llien nngirdi'd 
his swtad, and kni'cling at the feet of King Philip, 
and placing lus hands hetween his, said,—“'I'o 
vou, Sire, I eomnnt the pioteetion of myself and 
my hereditary lights, and to \ou I do lumiagi* loi 
all mv fatlu'i’s dominions on tins side tlie sea ” 
ink(“ tlie rest of his liiolhers, he had done homage 
to the I'Ti'iieh crow n on olhei occasions ; but this 
scene was atlimded with jiei'uliar and exasperating 
eircumslanees, and the di'claiation of Rieliard wa.s 
meant to imply tlial, hy force of arms, and with the 
aid of IJnlip, hi* would sei/.e, not one or two 
stales, })Ut everytliing Henrv pos-(‘sscd fr<.m the 
Stdne to the l^M'enees. Philip ostentatiously ae- 
cepled his homage, and made him a jiresent grant 
of some towns and easili's he had capluied lioni 
Ins father. Henry, violently agilateil, lushed from 
the. scene, and, mounting his hoise, rode away to 
Saumur, to prejiare lor the Inither proseciilioii 
of the interminable war.*" But his non frame 
now felt the inroads of disease anil giief; his 
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artivitv atid decisioi) <U /asl forsnok liim, uiid, 
rcIvMin oil excrtidiis iiiiikiiig in Ids fiiviiiir liy 
till! Pojiii’s l('i;nlc, he remidiied siiiiiiie while 
I’hiliji and RiclianI look several ol his Umiis and 
seduced iiiiinv of his knii'hls. Even at this ex- 
treinitv, the good peojilc of Norniaiidy were faitli- 
fiil lo hull, and, wishiiig to secure that diicliv for 
his favoiiiitc son, of wliose love and faith he had 
never donated, he was careful to |iroevire. an oatli 
from the seneschal of Nortnaiidy that he w(]uhl 
deliver llie fortresses of that |irovinee to .loliii in 
case of Ins death. The (diiiieh was on tliis occasion 
zeiilonalv engaged on llie side of Henry, and hotli 
the Ereiicli king and his son Riehard were threat¬ 
ened with exeiiniiminicalioii Though elated hy 
iiniisniil success, l’hih|i was obliged to consent lo 
another conference for arranging a |ieiice. 'I'lie 
meeting took place iii the iiionth of .lone in the fol¬ 
lowing year (a.o. 1189), at La Eerte-Heriiard, and 
Richard, .lohn of Anagiii, cardinal and legate, the 
arehhishops of (hinterhiiry, Rouen, Rheinis, and 
Roiirges, were present. I’liilip jiioposed the same 
conditions as at the eonfeienee ol Bonnioulins seven 
nioiiths heloie ; Hem y, who had heen Innt in eveiy 
feeling hy Richard in the inteual, rejeeled them, 
and proposi'd that Adidais should he united to his 
dutiful son .lohn, ■ an overture that lends lo shake 
the credihilitv of the existing scandal even more 
than does the circumstance of llenry’s advanced 
age. Should I’hdip agiee to this anaiigeineiit he 
declared his ri'adiness to iiiiiiie I’rince .lohn heir 
to III' continental domiiiioiis,—a distiihiilion which 
he seems to have long coiifemplated. Hut Philip 
would not enter into the new plan, or ahaiidon 
Richard, who was jireseiit, and joiiieil the French 
king in violent ahnse of his futliei. .lohn of 
Anagni, the eardinal-legale, then thieateind to 
put the kiiigdoin of Fiaiiee under an intcidict; 
hut these iiieiiaces, at liiiics all-pievaicnl, depended 
iiiiich for their ellect on circnmstaiices and the 
chiiraclei of the piinces lo whom they weie ad¬ 
dressed. Philip had holdiiess enough lo despise 
them ; he even accuseil the legate to his lace of 
]iiirtial and venal motives; telling linn it was easy 
to perceive he had alreadv scented the pounds 
sterling of the English king,* Richard, who was 
never exemplary for cominand of temper, went 
still further : he drew Ills sword against the Cai- 
dinal, and would have cut him down hut for the 
tiiiudv interposition of sonic more moderate nicni- 
hers of the party. 

Henry again rode away from the conference, and 
this time w itli a di'eponding heart. The tieojile ol' 
.Aipiitaiiie, Poictou,and Briltnnyw ere induced to rise 
in mass against their now falling master; and under 
the comniand of Richard they fell upon him on 
the west ami south, while the French king attacked 
him in .Anjou on the north. He. had on fiiriner 
occasions made head against almost eiptallv for- 
midahle confederacies, hut the strength of frame, 
the eagle-glance, and the buoyancy of spirits which 

• Jam stcrUnyui rogi# Au|{lia* olfewrnt 
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had then carrieil him through a victor, were now 
crip|ded and diiniiied hy sickness and sorrow. 
His haroiis continned their open de-ertions or 
scciet treachery, and at last he. ^vas induced to 
aolicit peace, with the offer of resigning himself 
lo wdiutever terms Philip and Richard should (iro- 
]iosc.* The two rnonarchs met on a ]ilain between 
Tours and Azay-sur-Cher . it apjiears that Riidiard 
did not attend lo witness the huimliatioii of his 
lather, hut expected the issue ol the negotiations 
at a short distaiu'e. Wdiile the kings were con¬ 
versing together in Uie, open field and on horse¬ 
back, a loud |ieal of thunder was heard, though 
the sky appeared clouilles', and the hglilning tell 
hetween them, hut without hurting them. Thev 
separated in great alarm, hut aflei a brief space 
met again. T'hen a si'Cund })Oal ol tluiiidcr inon* 
aufid thnii the tirsl rolli'd ever tla-ir lu'jids. 'I'lie 
stale of llenry’s luailth rendeied him more nervous 
than his Minni; and then Iriumpliant rival : In* 
drojijieil the leins^ an<l reelini!; in his saddle, 
\V()\dd have I'allen I'tom Ins Iioim' Inid not Ins al- 
temlants su|>])ort(‘d Inin. |- Ih* leroveied his 
se]|-|)osse55sion, lait lie was too ill to renew tlie eon- 
Terence; and the Immihatin^ eondilions ol iicace, 
rednei'd to writinu, were simt lo his (jnaitcrs Im 
Ins signature, ll was stijmlaled lhal llenrv should 
jiay an indeinnitv of twenty thousand marks to 
Idnln), leimunee all Ins rights ol soveiemnlv o\ei 
the town ot Hevrv^ and sulmnl in all lluntis to his 
decisions;) that he slioidd |U‘iniii all liis vasi-als, 
liolli Ivn^lish and continenl:d, to dn hi)miia:e to 
ITichnrd ; lliat all such Imroii> as had (‘■<jiou''(“d 
Richaid’s ]mrtY should he con^idesed tiu’ tiege men 
and vassals oTthe son, indess the\ vohnitarilv ehoso 
to return to the failuT; that he should Tieliver Adelais 
(o one out of’ Tivi‘ jiersons named by Richard, 
who at lli(‘ letuni of Ididi]) and Riehard fiom tin- 
(Tusade on wliicli llii'v ])ro]»osed to deparl imme- 
dialeiy (there was no longer any talk of ll(‘nrv’s 
going), would restore her in all honour either to 
liei hrotluT or her ailiancod ; and finally, that he 
should give the. kiss of ])eace to Rieliard, ami 
hanish fioiii his heart all sentiments of anger and 
animositv against him,§—a elanae hetter fitted for 
a sermon than for a Iri'atv. The envoys of the 
French king read the treaty, article hy article, lo 
Henry as he lav suffering on his hed. When tliey 
came to the article, wliich regarded the vassals who 
had desertcil liim to join Richard, he asked for a 
list of their names. The list was given him, and 
the very first name \n)on it wfnch struck Iiis eye 
was that of his <larhng son John, of wliose base 
treachery he. liad hitherto been kept laqipily 
ignorant. The broken-hearted king started up 
from his hed and gazed wildly around. “ Is it 
true,” he cried, ‘‘that John, the child of my lieart, 

• Hog. HoTotl.—Script Her. Franc. 
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—he wliom I have cliorishcd more than all llic 
rest, and tor love ot' whom 1 have drawn down on 
mine own iiead all these troubles, hath verily 
hetruveil me . They hdd him it was even so. 

“ Now, Iheii,” he exehiimcd, falliiie; hack on his 
lied, and tiirmnn his face to the wall, “let every- 
thint; tro as it will—I have no longer care tor mysclt' 
or liir the world 1” * 

Shorllv after he caused himself to he traiis- 
|iortcd to the jileasanl town of Chinoii ;t hot (hose 
liivourite seenes made no im])ression on his |iro- 
I'oiind inelancholy and hopelessness of heart, and 
III a few (lavs lie laid hmiself down to die. In 
his last inomeiits, as has intellects wandered, he 
w,\s heard uttering micoiniected exclamations. 
“Oh shame!” he cried, “ a coiK|nered king! I, 
a eoiii|ueied king' . . . Cursed he the day on 
wliii'h I was horn, and cursed of find the chddien 
1 leave, hehind me !” Siniie |incsls e.vhorted the 
disordered, raving nniii to retract these curses, hut 
he would not. lie was scnsihle, however, to 
the alleetioii and niiwcaiMiitr attentions of Ins 
nalinal son Ceolfrev, who had hcen faithful to him 
thioiieh hie, and who received his hist sigh As 
soon as the lireath was out of his hodv all the 
iiiniisters, priests, htshops, and harons, that had 
waited so long, took a hurried dcpaituri* and his 
peisoiial alleiidants lollowed the e\am]ile ot their 
hiiteis, hill not lieloie ihey had stripped his dead 
hodv, and sei/.ed everything of any value in the 
apartment w here he died. 

The disres|iecl and niter ahandonment which had 
followed the demise of the great eoii(|ni'roi 102 
tears hefore, were repealed lowiuds the eorjise of 
Ins great-grandson. It was not without delav and 
dillieulfv that people weie fonnd to wrap the body 
III a winding-sheet, and a hearse and horsi's to 
eonvev it to the Ahhev of I’ontevrand J While it 
was on its way to u'e.eive the laslrites of scjiullnre, 
Kiidiiird, who had learned the news of his tather’s 
death, met the iiroeession, and aeeompamed it to 
tlie (dinrch. Here, as the dead king lay stretehed 
on the hier, his face was uneovered that his son 
might look 11)1011 it for the last time. Marked as 
It was with the awful ex|iression of a long agony, 
he gazed oit it m silenee, and shuddered. He then 
knelt and jirayed hefore the altar, hnl only for 

a modicnm of time, or about as long as it takes 
to sav the liordhs Prayerand when the funeral 
vtas over, he, quiUed the ehnre.h, and_entered it not 
again until that hour when, ent off in the full 
strength and pride of muiihood, he was earned 
thither a eor)ise to he laid at the feet of his father.^ 
It was a jiopnlar sujierstition which the Normans 
as well as the Anglo-Saxons had derived from 
their eommon ancestors, the Scaiidmaviaiis, that the 
liody of the dead would bleed in presence of its 
murderer ; and more than one chronicler of the 

• Srripl lltT Frtiuc. “Itenini It'cU* rejdclis, et fatieni suam 
ad parirtein verteiis,” &c. 
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tinto nvrrs tliiit flus nuniclt' was seen nl ihe cluin 'h 
of V()ntevraiul,\\licre (sav from iIk' moment 
tlial Rieluiid eutertMl until that in whieh lu^ de- 
pnrted^ the kin^ never eeahe.d lo hleeii at lioth 
nostrils,—the very eorso, as it were ahhnrnnir 
and accusing him for ln^ ummtural hcliaviour.”* 
The story at least shows m wltat ligltt the con¬ 
ductor Henry's sous was regarded ]>\ tlieir con- 
lenijioraries. On the day of Henry's deatli (July 
hih, 1189) he was in the iilt\-sc\entli vear of 
his age, and had reigned over Kngiand tlnrty- 
four years, seven lunar intmtlis, ami live days, 
coinitiug from the dav of Ins coronation. I Tins 
hmg reign hatl been highly Ix'nciicial to the (■♦lunlry : 
wilh a lew hru f cxcejitious, jicacc liail heen main¬ 
tained in the interior, and tlu're is good evidenee lo 
allow that tlu' eomlition ot tlie |>eo|)le geneiallv 
had heen elevated and imjiroved. 'fhe king’s 
jKTsomii elmracter lias heen diU'erently reprcKented, 
sonic dwelling only on its liright (juahties, and 
otlicrs laying all tlieir emphasis on Ins vices, which, 
in trulli, were neither few in iiumher nor niodeiatt' 
in their nature, allliough, for tlie most jiart, eom- 
nion attrihuies to the princes ol lliose ages, t(“u of 
whomliad Ins redc'emiiig vntiies and splendid abili¬ 
ties. To say witli Hume that liis cliaracler, in pn- 
v*ite as well as m pnlilic life, was ahnust without a 
blemish, is a maiiifi‘sl delying ol the testimony and 
authojity of eontemporar} liistory ; hut yet, when 
every fair deduction is made, he will remain mdis- 
]mtal)ly an ilhistnous prince, and a man possessed 
of many <uidearnig (pialilies. Wi'will hrictly state 
his vices as poiirtrayi’d liy on<‘ ptu'ly, and tlnui give 
Ills picluie, both piiysical and moral, as jiaiiited by 
an adminiiu liamd. 

He was exceedniglv amhilioiis of dominion, 
and aecusttuned to rcjUNit, in Ins pros]>erilv, that 
the whole woild was lull [lortlon enough foi one 
great man. Ills lust was houndlos, uiiil he set no 
Iniiits t(i th(“ gratilication of that jiassion. Ills dis- 
snmilalion, dn]>licily, and disregard for truth, wlien 
he liad any political puriiosc to ser\e, weic all 
extrmne: no trust could la* ])hu’ed in Ins pro¬ 
mises, he was wont to say Inniscli, that it was 
heller to repent of words broken than of deeds 
done; and (hirdinal Vivian, who had freipient in¬ 
tercourse witli him, said of him, that he had never 
met his etjual m lyiiii'. He was jealous of every 
yjH'eies of authority,— anxious to concmilrah- all 
power within his own person,— and to depress and 
degrade the nobles of the land. [This last aceusa- 
tion arose inevitahly^mil of his successful idforls to 
curl) the baronial ])ow'er.] Though a kind and 
generous master, and a warm and steady friend, he 
was n moi/ rni/lirlii r enrmtf [a fact eertamly not 
borne out by tlic history of his life]. He could 
not iK’ar contradiction. He was irascible beyond 
measure [this is admitted by Ins warmest ad- 
niirers], and was not to lx* approaeluMl without 
danger in his moments of passion. When under oni' 

* Heiipflict Ablias.— Script a«r. Kruno—10)^. Ilnxcil. — Sprc<l, 
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of his parnxysni!-, lie was more like a wild beast tbaii 
a man; bm eyes were blood-sbot, bis faee like lire, 
bis tonirue abusive and blasplieniims, bis bands 
iniial niisebieviiiis, striking and tearing wbatever 
eaine in bis way. On one occasion he dew at a 
page to tear out bis eyes, and tbe boy did not 
escape vvillnnit some ugly scratches.* 

l.el ns now turn to tbe f'rieiidiv picture of ,1’cter 
of Rlois,—as curious, as elaliorate, and as cbarac- 
teristic a portrait as ever was painted of a king It 
occurs in a letter addiessed to tbe .\rchbisluip of 
I’alermo, and written in tbe, latter jiart of Henry’s 
reign:— 

“ You are aware,” sa\s the niiniile Peter, “ that 
bis coin|ilexi(in and bair inclined to red; but tbe 
a|iimiacli of old age bath somewhat altered this, 
and the hair is turning grey. lie is of middle 
size, such that among short men he seems tall, and 
even among tall oiii's, not the least in stature. His 
bead is spherical, as if it were tbe seat of great 
wisdom and the special sanctuary of deep schemes. 
In size it IS such as toeoire.sponil well with the neck 
and whole body. His eyes are round, and, while 
be is calm, dove-like and quiet; but when be is 
angry, they dash lire, and are. like lightning. II is 
hair is not grown scant, but he keejis it well cut. 
His lace is lion-like, and almost stjuare. His nose 
proiects in a degree proportionate to the svnimetrv 
ol Ills whole body. His leet are arcbed ; liis shins 
like a horse’s; Ins broiul chest and brawnv arms 
|iroclaini him to be strong, active, atid bold. In 
one ol Ins Iocs, however, iiait of the nail grows into 
llie llesli, and ineieases eooinioiisiv to the iniiiiy 
ol the whole fool His hands, by tiieiv eoarseiicss, 
show the man's carelessness; ho wholly neglects 
all atlenlion to ihein, and never puts a glove on, 
eveept he is hawking lie everyday attends mass, 
eiaiiieils, aial other public business, and stands on 
Ills feel tioin morning till night. Tbongb bis shins 
aie terribly wounded and discoloured by constant 
kicks Inini horses, he, never sits down e-vceiit on 
boiseback, or when lie is eating. In one day, if 
I ceil reipiiies, ho will |ierforni four or live rcgidar 
days' journeys, and by these rapid and unexpected 
movenienls olien defeats his enemies’ iilans. He 
uses straight lioots, a jilain bat, and a tight dress. 
He IS very fond of field-sports; and if be is not 
fighting, amuses himself with hawking and bunt¬ 
ing. He would have grown enormously fat if he 
did not tame this tendency to belly by fasting ami 
e.vrrcisc. In mounting a horse and riding, be pre- 
scryes all the, lightness of youth, and tires out the. 
strongest men by his excursions almost every day; 
lor he does not, like other kings, lie i<lle in his 
palace, but goes through his provinces examining 
into every one’s conduct, and particularly that of 
the jier.siins wlioiii he has appointed judges of 
others. No one is shrewder in council, readier in 
sjicakiiig, more lelf-possessed in danger, more care¬ 
ful in iirosperity, more firm in adversity. If he 
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once forms an attachment to a man, he seldom gives 
him uji; if he lias once taken a real aversion to 
a person, he seldom luynits him afterwards to 
any faniiliarity. He has for ever in his hands 
hows, swords, liuntiiig-nets, and arrows, cvee.pt he 
is at council or iitdiis hooks; for as often ns he can 
get lircathing-tiTiic from his cures and anxieties, he 
occupies liimself with private reading, or, sur¬ 
rounded by a knot of clergymen, eiideiuonrs to 
solve some hard question. Your king knows 
literature well, hut ours is niueli more deejily versed 
in it, I have had opportunity of measuring the 
attaiiiiiieiits of each iii literature; for you know 
tile king of .Sicily was my )ni|iil for two years. 
He had learnt the ruilinieiits of literiiliire and 
versification; and, liy my industry and anxiety, 
reached afterwards to fuller knowledge. As soon, 
however, as I left Sicily, he threw iiwai his hooks, 
and gave biniself uji to tbe usual idleness of jiii- 
laces. Hut 111 the ease of tbe king of Eiiglnnd, 
Hie eoiistaiil coiiversiitioii of learned men, and the 
discus.sioii ol ipiestioiis, ne.ike bis coniT a daily 
sebool. No one can be mure dignified in speak¬ 
ing, more eiuilious at table, mine iiiodcralc in 
diiiikiiig, more splendid iii gifts, more generous in 
aims. He is paeilie in heart, victorious iii war, 
but glormus ill peace, wliicli be desires for his 
Jieople as the most precious of eiirtbly gilts. It is 
with a \lew to this, that be receives, collects, and 
dispenses such an imiiiensitv of money. He is 
equally skilful and liberal in creeling walls, towers, 
lortilieatioiis, moats, and pliiees ot inelosuie lor 
fish and birds His falberwas a vi r\ poweiliil 
and noble eoiiiit, and did iiiueli to extoiid bis terii- 
tory; but be lias gone far beyond bis liilliei, and 
lias added the dukedoms of Normaiidv, ol ,'Vqui- 
taiiie, and Brittany, the. kingdoms of Kiiglaiid, Scot¬ 
land, Ireland, and Wales, so as to iiiereiisc, betoiiil 
all coniparisciii, tbe titles of bis riitbcr’s sjileiidour. 
No oue IS more gentle to the distressed, more 
affable to the |)oor, more, overbearing to the [iidiiil. 
It has always, indeed, been his study, by certain 
carriage of himself like a deity, to put down the 
insolent, to encourage the opprcsscil, and to repress 
the, Bwcllmgs of pride by continual and deadly 
]iersccution.” * 

Besides his five legitimate sons, of whom three 
preceded him to tbe grave, Henry had three daugh¬ 
ters by his wife Eleanor. Matilda, the eldest, wa.s 
married to Henry, duke of Saxony, Bavaria, West- 
jihalia, &e.; and from her is descended the jireseiit 
royal family of Great Britain; Eleanor, the second 
daughter, was married to Alfonso the Good, king 
of Castile ; and Joan, the youngest, was united to 
William II., king of Sicily, a prince of the Norman 
line of Guiscard. Two of his natural rhililren have 
obtained the general notice of history on arcoiint of 
the celebrity of their mother, aiuW their ow n emmeiil 
•qualities. The first, who w'al||B||n while Stejihen 
was ye,t on the throne of England, was William, 
suriiamcd “ Longsword,” who married the heiress 
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of ihe Eurl ofSaliisbury, and succeeded to the 
titles and immense estates of that baron : tlie 
second was llic still better known Geoffrey, '\bo 
was born about tbe timet when Henry became king', 
and who ■was made bisbop of Lineoln at a very 
einly age. He liad much of jlenry’s spirit and 
ability, and, if an indifferent prelate, be was a bold 
and successful warrior in bis nwuujc, wlien 
(during tbe first insurrection pronioteil by bis 
fiitlier’s legitimate sons) be gained in tbe nortb 
some signal advantages for tbe king, to w bom be 
and Ins brotber William Loiigswoid were ever 
faitlifiil and afl'ectionatc. (icoffrey ivas siibsc- 
(picntlv made Clbancellor, wlien, like liecket in tbe 
same cipiacitv, be constantly aeconipaiiied tbe king 
In bis living moments, Henry expressed a bojie or 
a wish tbat lie iiiigbt be made Arcbbi.sbo]i of York, 
a ]iroiiiotion wliicb, ns ue sbidl find, be afterwards 
obtained. 

'i’be bistory of their niotlier, tbe ‘ Fair Rosamond,’ 
lias been enveloped in roniantie traditions wbicli 
bavc scaicely an\ foundation in trulb, but wbicb 
have taken so (inn a liold on tbe |iopular ininil, 
and bave bteii identilied with so imieb jioetrv, tbat 
it IS neitber an easy nor a jdeasiuit task to dissipate 
tbe fanciful illusion, and un|)eo]de tbe “ bower” m 
tbe sylvan sbades of Woodstock. HoMiniond de 
Cliffotd was tbe daualiter of a baron of Herelord- 
sbire, tbe beautllul site of wbose anti(|ue castle, in 
tbe valley of tbe AVye, is pointed out to tbe tra¬ 
veller between tbe town of tbe Welsh Hav and tbe 


city (if IlcK'ford, at a point vheic the most lo- 
of rivers, jiftor fuaminp; throuuli its rocky, 
narrow bed in AVidcs, sweeps freely and trampully 
tllroll^ll no o])cn valh'y of sur])nsHin,i!: 

liocsK. 11(01 y liccnoic coaoioorcd of licr lo los 
youtli, before lu' was kiu^, nod tlic eooncMon coo- 
lioiu'd for many M^ars; Imt lonu IxTou^ Ids dcalh, 
and even lou;^ Inforc bis (piancl with liis wife and 
lciiiTniiat(‘sous (with winch, it a]ipcars, slic bad 
liotldoi; to do), JuNaniood ictncd, to lead a ic- 
ii^ious and penitent life, into tlic “ little nouoery” 
ul (loilestow’, JO the rich meadows of Ib'cidod, 
near unto Oxford.” 

As Homy still preserv<‘(l uonlle and licoerous find- 
inus towards tlie ohjeet of his viaulifol and ludc'ot 
]inssii)n, lie made many donations to the “ httle 
miniH'Tv,” on Ik'i* aeciamt ; and when she di(‘d 
(some lime, at hoist, hefoie llu' fust ri'hellioii) the 
nuns, m orajitndo to one who had heen l»o(h di- 
leetly and indirecllv their henefaetK'ss, buried her 
in t^^eir elanr, hmii; a silkini pall oviT her tomb, 
and kepi tapeis constantly lminin;r aionnd it. 
The e few liiH's, W(‘ beliiwe, eoinpiise*all that is 
really known o( tlu' I'aii Rosamond. The letreiid, 
so lamiliar to tlu‘ childhood of all of ns, was of 
lal('r and ^ladual kwowth, not hein;j: the ])rod\u:l of 
one imaiiination. d’lii* rlironieler Hromjtton, who 
Wrote in the tune of lodwaul Ill., or more limn ji 
ec'iitory and a half after the (‘vent, ^ave the first 
d(‘seri]ition we possess of tla^ secret boAver of Ibjsa- 
mood. Tie says, that in older that she might not 
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Ill’ “ I'liplly liiKi'ii miiiwarcs Iiy lln' (iif 

fiirMUii a royiiiii ilcjin’lii’nilcri'tiu) iU iii'y cim- 

^tructi'il, ti”ai’ “ W'oili’i'toLi’Y liowrr lui tins 
“ iiio;l Mulillv in.iMlrii” (piii’lla' spcctatis'iiiua'), of 
woinlri'l'nl coiilnvanro, anil not iinliTi' tlir Oa’ila- 
l(‘.ui l.iliM mill ; liut lie i praks oiil\ ol a (Irvicr 
aoaiii'l ' III |ii or, am! iiilimatra, ni rlrai trriio, (lint, 
Kioanioml liirii a lailural ilratli. T'hr rlur oi hR, 
and llir |ioi'>tiii-lim\l loir I i ,i liri fan’ and uciiUr 
1 ival liv till’ iraliiia and rr\rnarl'nl I'draiiov, were 
additions of a still innrr model ii date. 

The advenliiu’s of llir aiiii.dile fiail one’s iin- 
olleudiiia, hones aie helti’i aiitlieiilieated. y\ riyid 


[Book HI. 

bislioii eaioed llicm to he east, out of llie elmreli, 
and iiiteried in the eoiniiioii eenietery, ohservinn' to 
the mills, that the lomh of a liailot was no lit oh- 
jeet for a ehoir of vivaiiisto eoiiteniplate, and that 
lelia’ion made no distinction hetweeii the mistress 
of a kini' and tlie mistress of any oUier man. lint 
platitude rehelled apainst tins sahitary doetiine, 
and the viipiii sisterliood ot' Godostow patheied up 
the ii'mains, perlnmed the diy hones, hud them 
apain in their ehineli, under a lair, larpe pra\e- 
slniie, and set up a ei'oss liaid Ii\, with an ni- 
seriplain, iiiiploiina rei|uicm or rest lor Ri 
i inond. 


liieiiMin I —SiM;\.\Mi,n Co en ni' l,io\. 



A. n. IIS',). As soon as Ills linh.ei u.is h.nied, 
Ivielnud laid hands on Stephen ol Tonm, the leiie- 
lehalol .'\ii|on and trea'-niei I'l Ihiim II. Thi-. 
milortnnale ollieer was loaded wilii eh.iins, and 
thrown into a diinpeon, liom which he w.is not le- 
hsised mini he deliM'ied up, not only the Innih- of 
the late kina, hut Ins own money .il o, to the Iasi 
penn\ he possessed ^ Eetteis weie sent o\ei to 
Ellul,Old for the. iniinediiite enliiipemeni of the 
ipieen dowaper ; and, on ipnttinu her piison, 
Kleanoi was ineested, for a siunl time, with the 
olliee of reuent, and espeeially.eluirped to lime an 
e\e on the monies in I'iiialaiul Her ini'firtunes 
seem for awhile to have had a heiielieial elfeet on 
her iniperions eliaraeler; for, dnrinu her brief uu- 
thonU, she leheved the people by many works of 
merev ; reloasnip those who weie arhitiarily detained 
III inisoii, pardomnu ollenr.os apiimst the crown, 
moderatinu the seventy of the torest-laws, and 
itversinu; several attainders. She also distributed 
bountiful alms to the poor, that they mijyht pray 
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loi the soul of the husband whom slie, more than 
anv one, had eontrived to send with sorrow to the 
prave. She hastened to Wiiiehesler, where the 
rural treasure was deposited, and liavnip made 
siiri’ of that cilv, summoned thither the barons anil 
prelates of the realm, that they miphl reeopiiise 
and leeeive their new sovereign. 'J'he sliite of 
ull'.nis, however, detained Riehard on the eonli- 
neiit for nearly two mouths. At last, when hr 
had made, the necessary arrangements, he crossed 
the elnmnel, iiccumpanied by his brother .lohn, and 
landed at I’oitsmoutli, wdieiice he icpaired to Win¬ 
chester. Henry had left in his treasiirv there a 
hirpe Slim m gold and silver, besides plate, jewels, 
and precious stones. All these Ridiaid caused to 
be weighed and e.vamiiied in bis jiresence, and liad 
an inventory of them drawn iqi. His soul was 
occupied by an enterprise tliat yyas likclv to absorb 
nil the money he could ]Missibl'[j|^(H’urc ; and, tn 
find menus for a most lavish expenditure, lie re¬ 
sorted to the cares and c.xpedients that mure jiro- 
lierly characterize avartcc. It was tliia»entcr]irise. 
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Of !;i( iimid 1. riu*, ilio T.'iiih .it ,m.|. 


liowt'vcr, i1k‘ bcndit ol’ an iiiid; — 

>(K'ci'ssioii to all liis iatlicrV donniiiuiis ; fio 
John, fxpcciinij; to be left in I’nll uuthonly l>v the 
bniiirdiau-di'purture of ids Inolhcr t'or i'aU^liiu', 
and liopiiiL;- that lie would never ^durn alive lioin 
the ]ierilh of the Holy War, sohudtU'd (o what he 
eoiisideied wouUl be a very Indei' ariane,eiiuaU, and 
made no eHort to ilispute lli<‘hard's riulit. ]lut 
tor tlie'-e eurvim'‘t,ances it is verv ( leai, liom the 
eliaraeter <<1 the crafty and ambiiiom- John, tlnil 
the old ^tory of a disputed suce('."'ioii ^vould liave 
lieen rcjieated, and that tiiat jumee Mould liave 
raised his banner of war either in Ihi^Iand or in 
some one of the continental states. As it, was, it 
was wiser for 1dm to wait a^dnle tor tbe ehanee of 
liottini? peaceful possession of the wliole, than to 
risk life or failure for a ]>art. Tiie conli<I(“n(“e re- 
])ose(l in idin may excite some snr)u ise, and the 
more, perliaps, liecuuse one of Kiehard’s first aeK 
as a sovereiy;Ti was to diseard and ])eiseenle all 
those wlu) had plotted against hi^ fatlau', m.t e\- 
eepliiit^ even his own most familiar frumd^who 
had plotted for Ids own advanta^n*; thus leading a 
Good Icsson to lliose who eniharh ihcir forluneM in 
llu‘ family (juiirrels of ])rinces. On the 3rd of 
Soptcunlier the eoroimtion festival was held at 
AVestmmster with unusual ma^nificenco ; tlie 
abbot'-', and liisbops, and most of the lay barons 
attendin'^ on llie occasion. Ibe crown Wii.s in¬ 
trusted to tbc lia^l of Albemarle, who carried it 
befiTC Ricbard, ffVerwhose head was a ricli canopy 
of silk slrctehed on four hmccs, each of whicli was 
liehl by a great baron. Tw’o ])rclutes—tbc bishops 
ofDurliaTfi and Bath—walked on cither side the 


kiiii!, whi> V lip to ihi- Inch altar, W'assptriul 

With ehili) oi' ihe ’Id i - an di ' ( )ii the ■ (('ps dl (hr 

altar he was irciiV'd h\ Ihd.Iw ni, aieiiia'-hop (.f 
(’aiilci 1 ) 1(1 \', who ad’iiini-Icird tn him \\\v loiia! 
iialh ; J. ''i'liiil all lie' di\s nf his hie he wiaild 
bear pi nee, boiioui, ami rev cicnee to (iod and Imly 
cliiiH'li, and the oidniann-s iheieol. ‘2. 'J’hat he 
would CACieme i iidil, jn- (icr, and law, irii tie- people 
unto 1dm eominilted. 3 Jhat he vmild alu'O'rale 
wicked law^ and ])er\eis(' ('n-lom'', d aiiv such 
slmidd he luDiielil inl.i hm l-.inL'dom; and would 
enact eood laws, and llie-ain;- ni reed faith keep 
witlmnt menial resmvalion, J’he kine, iheu ca'^t, 
olf his ujiprr e;arment, put sandals or huskins of 
gold ou Ins ieel, tind was ano’nt)‘d fronitheam- 
jmlla of holv oil on the head, hicasg atui ^lionl- 
(h'l-: he then iecraed llie cap, tunic, dahniUiea, 
sword, and maulle, each hianr; pii'sctiled hy 

tlu‘ propiT oilicer in due older ol snrees'-ion. 'The 
unction o\(u, and the kine, thus loydlv nna\ed, he 
w as led np to 1 he ;dl :r, wheie the anhhrli'p ad¬ 
jured hiin, ill the name of AlmichU' (lod, no< to 
assiinie tin* io\al dicmtv unless 1 h’ Inllv piojioMai 
to keep the oaths he had sworn. Kirhaid lepealed 
his ‘oil inn proini-es, jukI W]|Ii Ins <'Wii haii'I . 
takint' lh(‘ poiideious crown from oil' the altai, 
“ in signilicution that he lieid n oniv in-m fdrld’ 
lie dcliverrd it to the areld-ishop, wh-i In^tanlly 
put it on his licad, and so emnpletcd ail the <a're- 
moiiies of coronation.* “ ^Vlnrh a'-t,” sa\s ol'l 
Speed, with a cold-hloodedncss less: ewnsahle than 
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liis su])cri-litioij, “ was a(‘Culi.'iilaUv iiaus('ll(al mid 
uu^piciiU'd by tlic blood of niuiiy Jews (thou^:h 
utterly a'iaiiC't the kiiiiiV ''d0> di a tumuli 
raised liy the imilliluile, weie furiously murdered, 
\\hiclj, llioiuili It ueie ailerwmds jumi''bed by llie 
Ians, luiL’hl xein a pre-a^e, dial this boii-bea)led 
kme; should he a special destio\er ol the enemies 
of oui SaMoiir.'’ The modern bi'toriaii cannot 
pt'rmil tlu'Sf alroeilies to pa^s oil so easily. \Ve 
ba\e mentioned the Je\\'^ uiulei the pnceding 
rt'i^ii, and our eursorv allusion to them has shonn 
lliatthev neie alreadv .n )>osse^siiin of ^leat weallii 
JU bhuiland, wlioie they weie ja'iseeuted h\ ljie 
governnu'ut, tliiiui;b luo,^l useful, and, indeed, 
essential to it, and hati‘d bv the nhole nation, 
thoui’h iieaily all the eoinl'oiis, and, without e\e('p- 
tion, all the oinaineiits and biMines of eivibzt'd 
life, broiie.hl fiom (i>ieie,n niaiket", weu' intio- 
dueed bv then eninni(‘ieial enteipiise. Then 
Wealth sceiiis to have had as mueli to (h» in icn- 
(h'line; tlunii odious as the udi^ioiis hutli to 
which they heioi<-all\ adluned, and the ad\anee 
the\ had made in the lale of nileust on then loans 
to men who were abmil dopailim; on the ilaiiei'i'ous 
e\peditioUs to the Ilol\ Land—ihoiiuh the iie- 
cessarv eon^eiiuenee of the i;ieal and suddim 
(hnnand hu mone\, and ot the aui^mented n-^k 
incuired by the lendeis—had H'Cenlly had the 
('lleeL of’ I'VaspeiatniL; ihe niiiids dI m.uiv of the 
iiolde but. iKH'dv eiusadeis, am! had nu reasOil lliat 
rancour against them which was alv\a\s a jirev.deiit 
feelim^ anion^ tlu' '-up(‘i'lilious and lenoiant ]>opu- 
lae(‘ if the populaei' de^'Ci\e tbesi' distnmuishme 
epillu't^ when leiiotaiiee and siipmstilioii weie s(i 
jirevahait amonu all (da'^e*,. At (he accession of’ 
Ihnbp to the lluoiu'of Liance, all (Ik* Ji ws had 
bi'cii banisheil that kiimduin, tlu ir jnopeily con¬ 
fiscated, the tdibiiations ot thmr minu'ioiis dehturs 
annulled , and t liouuh 1 feni y 11. hail declined takin<; 
this nii(|Uilous eoiusc, it was (‘Xjieeled by many 
that Uiehaid, on cominu to the throne of Lni^hnid, 
Would follow the (‘Namph‘ of Ins ftieiid I’hilip 
'I’hc Jius probably exja-cUal somethiiu; of tin- sort 
they assembh'd in London fioin all pails of iiu“ 
kiiiLiilom, “ meanmo to honour the coronation with 
tlu'ir ])res(‘nce, and to present to tlie km^ some 
lioimurahle ^ifl, whereh) they mii^lu deidare them- 
seLe'-elad lor liis advama'iiuiit, and procure his 
li lendship low ards tluanselv ('s, for the confii miiii^ 
i»f their ]u*i\ileues and lilierties, aceordiii^* (o the 
i^iants ami ehailms miule to tiiem by the former 
kme;.” On the day liefore the coronation, Rndiard 
beinu, “ of a zealous mind to Cbrisl’s rcltuioii, 
nliboinm; their nation, and douhiinm some soiccry 
by them to be practised, issued a pnadamation 
forbiddinii; Jiwvs <in<l n m/no? to lie ])resent at 
W'esImmsUr, e.tber wuhm the ebureb when he 
sboidd receive the crown, or within the hall wlnlst 
lie was at dinner ’T A lew, howaner, ])ersev(‘nmi; 
in a ciMoin ■•aneiioned In remote antKiuily among 
all Oriental people, ventured, on this day of 
general grace and joy, to lay their oH’erings at llie 
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king’s feet. Their humhlc suit was heard,—their 
rudi ]iresents were accepted, “ gladly enough 
but a Christian raised an iiutcry, and stiuek a Jew 
that w'as trying to enter the gate with the lest of 
the eiow'd The eoiutiers and king’s servants, 
eatehmg the eonlagion of the quarrel, then fell on 
the wealthy Jews who had obtained admiUaiiee, 
and drove ibem out of the ball. A report spread 
among the multitude gatlicred outside the palace 
that tlie king bad commanded the dcstruelion of 
the uiibelKwers, and tberelbre, followung \i]) an 
(‘xamplc alK'adv set tlii'm by their supciiors, the 
lU'ojile eiuellv beat the Jews and drove them with 
st,i\e>, bats, and stones, U) tluor bouses and 
lodgings.” dJiis viokmce being h“lL um'hecked, 
and the rumoui of the king’s intention still spread¬ 
ing, lu'sb ciowds of huiatic iioleis collected, and 
alter baibaroiislv munhaing eveiv Jew they found 
in the slieels, they assaiihed the bouses llu^y 
oceiijmd and m w liicb iIk'v iiad barricaded tlu m- 
s(‘lves. As many of tlu'sc* bouses were strongly 
!)uill, thev : (‘1. liii'to llu'iu, ami bunu'd miai, wo¬ 
men, and eliililien, wilb e\ei\tliJng tliev eontaiiu'd. 
In snine easi'> tluw hueed tbeii wav into tlie a]iait- 
menls, and bulled (beir \ icliins, not (“\eepting even 
the aged, the sick, mid bed-nddeu, lait of tlu^ 
windows qilo fiics winch llu'V had kindhal lielow. 
The king, almmcd at Icimlh hy the not, sent 
Jxanulf (Ic (ilaiivill(‘, the Iah d J Uslieiai y, and otliei 
olliceis to appi'ase it ; hut the authoiity of tliesi' 
liigh funelionai les was despiscal, their own hv(‘s 
W(ie thieatened, and in the* end they wire ohligeil 
to fly hack to WesUniiister Hall, wlicit' the haiujiicl 
still fonlinued. When night set in, the “ rude 
soil ” weie lighted in (hen horrid woik of plundei 
and niuider hy the flames that rose from the Jewish 
liouses, ami that, at one time, tlirealened a general 
coiiflauiation ol tlu; town. The magazines and 
shops o! ihe Jews were jihmdeied ami ransacked; 
ihe defeiieeless wletches who attempted to escape 
from their forced, or burning dwellings, “were 
recened ujion the jioints of s]>ears, bills, sw'oids, 
and gleavis of their adveisano, lliaL watched liir 
them \ery diligently.”. Tlu se atrocities continued 
from ahant the hour of noon on one day till two 
o’clock in the afternoon of the next, whim the in¬ 
furiated pojmlacc seem to have ceased pluiulering 
and luiteheimg out of sheer weariness. One or 
two days after, Richard bunged three men, not 
liecause they bad robbed and murdc'rcd the Jews, 
but because (at least so it was declared in the jiubbc 
sentence) they bad burned the houses of Cluistians, 
some of which were indeed iinhitentionally consunii'il 
by the spreading of the flames, lie then issued a 
])roclamulion in winch, alter stating that he took 
the Jews under his own rtninediate protection, lie 
commanded tliat no mau should ])ersonally harm 
them or rob them of their goods and chattels ; and 
these were the only judicial measurt's that followed 
the ternlic outrage. * All that the new' king 
could tliink of at this moment was how lie should 
go to Palestine with a splendid army, and leave the 
• IIoNtil.—Uiccto.—Ncwlir,—Ilcmint'foid. 
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care of liis kiugclom nnd of all lli^ buLjeclstooihi rs. 
To raise money he had rccouise to expedients 
similar to those xvhicli ruineil Stephen and tiu: 
nation under him. He alienati'd tlic demesne 
lands, puhliely sellintr, liy a sort of auction, royal 
castUs, idrlreshos, and towns^—and, together witli 
e.'tates tliat \\eie. lus ouii, not a tew that \\ere the 
])ropeil\ of other men. When some inends \i n- 
luied to nunonstrale, he s\Nore lie wouhl sell Lon¬ 
don ii^elt it he could only find a puichasir for it.* 
'Jdius most of those royal lands which Ins iather 
with so much piiidenee and address had rccoveicd 
out of ])o\\(‘Tiul ])n\ale liniuL, and re-aiinexial to 
the Ciow'u, weie auain (h'tached Iroiu il. In the 
same w'.iy ]>laees oi liust and hoiiom,—tlu' highest 
oHiees 111 th(‘ lvme;dom,— were ]uihliely sold to the 
liiuiiest hidder. 

“ Ixjeliard’s pia'^iuici' cliainhei,” sa\s a leeenl 
w i ilei, “ w as a mai kcl o\ ei 1 , m w hieh ,dl (hat the 
kine Could heslow,— all that Could h(‘ lieiiMal i'loin 
the lioiinly of the ciown or inipaiied Ity the ro\al 
pu loL^.itive, — Was (hsposeil oi to llu' la st cliapinan. 
Iliieh Ihidsry, the Lishop oj Dniliani, ]unrhase<l 
the eaihkau oi N"I'lhimdland, lom'llu'i Willillu' 
loid^hip ol Sadhineh. h'oi iheclnel |oslie)ai>hip 
he paid, a! the same tnni’, tIu' sum of lOOO inaiks. 
In ihe h,ire;ain was mchahal a dispeieation to the 
hishop,— or at Uaet such ilispensation as the kine 
could i^ranl,— I'luin liis \o\v or ])iomisc ol'joinniu 
in the ciusade.” [ TIhtc aie ciieiimsiancea atteial- 
inu llu' sale of the juslieiaislup which throw' at 
least an odious sU'^pieioii on the kimj: At ihe 
jieiiod when Iviiluud sneeeeilrd to the throne, the 
celehtaled Kanull' lie (ilain die idled the Inc,It 
ojliei' ol “ reefoi leiini,'’ or ii'uent oi the kiin'iloin, 
and that oi “ procurator le.'ini,” or jusliciaiy ; and 
under these destinat ions lie is (‘numeiatial amoim>t 
tl'“ ureat harons who lii;uu'd at the eoionation. 
Tlari' was not a heller or wiser man amona; the 
mmistias of the erow n, nor was tlu ie any man moje 
cheiished hy the late knits whose ohlu>ations to 
lull) weie immense, lor Cihmyille had servdl him 
with wonderful success as well on tlie held of 
ha!ll<‘ as m the council ehamher and the iiiiaul 
courts ol law, and he it was that had taken 
piisoiier the Scottish l\m^' near Alnwick Casllc. 
In eveiv i^cnse the ciown, as wed as the nation, 
was di'ejily mdehted to this extraordinary and e\- 
<-ed('n(, man. Aceordmg to one contemporary 
authonlv lie was at the time smkiiiL-- under buddy 
iiifnmile, and heinu; disiiusted liy ilie impolicy oi 
ihe xoung monarch, lie lieeamc anxious to iri'C 
himself Irom ihe burden ot oiliees whu h he conld 
no longer discharge to his satistaelion and the 
heiieflt of the coiinlry. Hy tins single account, 
therefore, it appears thal (ilans die resigned Ins olliee 
ol his iiwii free will, and deparUd as a enistidiT to 
the Holy Land,—that his strung mtidleot heeame 
enfeelded bv anxiety and yexalioii,—that he died 
shortly after, leaving only lemale issue, and that 
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not an indi\idual remained to continue his honoured 
name. Se\er;d other authorities, who wine also 
conl'-mpoiaiJes, mtoim us. however, that (dunyille 
was fureih!) and ludely depnveil of llie jusli- 
enushi]) h\ lh(‘ lapaemus kiiu-, who at the same 
time lemoxed the siieiills and (heiroilieersthioneli- 
oiit the kingdom, (‘Xai ling jVom eaeh tlie ransom 
for his leleasc iiom iinpiisiumienl to the very het 
lafthing; and that (ilainille himself, in s])ite of 
Ins leproaeld'ul giey head and long sen ices, was 
cast into pnsoii, :ind detained theie iinld he sul)- 
mitled to ])iiv a tnu' o( ihiee thousand pounds. 

'I'Ik' latter account,” ''a\s Ihdgrave, “is not 
destitute ol ))hiusil>di(y. (doiii de Lion’s avtiruv 
was eipi,died only hy his extia\agtmee ; and, liy 
eieatiiig a vaetmey in this oi an_\ olliei oilieig 
he ohiamed the means of rui&nig money hy its 
sale. ” 

iticliaid hastd^ fdleil all the vacant hislcpiics 
and ahhaeii"', exaeling a luan y fee horn i aeli 
])ielate and ahliot he appointed. In consideialion 
oi twenty tlnui'^and maiks teeeised lioin the Scot¬ 
tish king, he gi.mted to Inm a leleuse Irom all tin* 
ohhgatimis winch laid hcc n exloilcil in,m Inm and 
fioii) his snhjniis during 1ns eaptivily, and ga\e 
hack to him all the chailers and doenments ol his 
seiviiude, widi this ]U»)\iso, that he should nevei- 
iheless duly and iullv jierloim all the, siuviees 
which his hiotlier Malcolm had ])(‘riornied, oi 
ought of light to have peiloimed, to Ku-haid’s 
jiredecesMjrs.t Lor the sum of ihria* thousand 
niuiks he gianled Ins peace to his haIt-hiolh<-r 
(leoilieV, who had lieen elected Aieldushop of 
^'ulk, aeeoiding to the wish e\pies''ed hy Ins 
fa(iu) lleni) on his dealli-hed ; and other sums of 
moniyv wei(‘ obtained h\ means much les.s justi- 
iiahle. 

It was now necessaiv t» nominate a regency. 
At this step Linice .lohn saw ins hopes disap¬ 
pointed; luit he lemaimal perlc'itly ipni-t, iK'ing 
anxious, no doubt, that nothing should oeeiir to 
jii'eveiil 01 delay Ins foi midahle brother’s (h'jiarluic. 
A gu'iil lauined was held at the monastery oi J-’ip- 
wi‘lh ill No) lhainptonsinre. 11em the king formally 
aniionnei'il till'apiioinlmeiil of Hugh Ihidsey, the 
Hishop ol Duihain, to he ivt'clor Kegiii and Lro- 
cinatni Rigni; lint lie mrhidedwilh him in the 
commission of juslieiaiship \Vdham de Mande- 
vilie, I'hiil of Alheinarle. 'I’his great earl, however, 
{|Uitted ixngland soon after, leaMiig the hishop in 
till* jidl ))()S-{‘ssion of the high uiliee; hut he did 
not ret.im it long, for liis authority was fust of all 
wealaned and buhdi\ided !»y Richuid hefore lie 
began Ins jourue'y, and linally during the king 
ah-eiicc, hut wlide he was yet m Noimandy, 
wienehcd from Inm altogether hy the much aider 
hands of Longehamj), Hishop oi' lxl\ and Chan- 
eellor of I'higlund. In part of his haigam with the 
king, ])oor Pudhcy hud ]>a.d a deal oi money tor 
notlimg; hut Kieliaiil seldom seiuphal to hieak his 
contracts, or revoke and annul the grants wincli he 
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hiul inado. To Hulisfy h\s hrotlior .lolin Ik^ ^avc 
him, lu'sidos the of Mon ton or Moivtain, 

in Nonniindv, the caildoms of Cornwall, Dorset, 
SoTn(‘rs(M, (Uoucestcr, Nollln;^hani, Dcihy, and 
Lanrasici, in l-'-nuland, ihnnnnj: lo^ol.lu'r not loss 
than a thud jaiit of tlio whole hinudoni. 'I’o 
matifv his inoli\'r h(‘ added to liie estate'' she 
alrieidv iiO"<"-‘''d oil the land', that had been en¬ 
joyed In Matjhla, llu‘ S.iM)n wife ot lleiirv 1 ,*oi 
l)\ Aiiee, (lu‘ I'leneh widow of th(' same inonaic]i 
Slu‘ \nis al>o to h(“ eons\dted in siindi\ ni illri;' ol 
U‘o\eihmeni; a,id at a suh'-i'ijneiit peiiid, dniine 
Itieliard’s eonlint'mcn!. m (uimain, I'ih'an-ir e\ei- 
eni '1 ooiisideiahh- amhoii(\ w ill the eoh'-eii' oj 
till' kine;, lho\ia!i wlialt'\(r powia in the slatt* h.s 
Inoiher John ae'pined \\a'' U'''iHK'd ;m<l aeani'-l 
his w'dl. 

IJieliald had prori'i'tled \vil!i a mo>l aih.it.nv 
lnM'‘; hm I’lnlipot I'l meeheine iead\ hefoiehnn, 
anil doida me he nneht delav, -(ill, me'M'taniw to 
|•('mlll.l him that tin' litm' ol ih pailine Im thi- IIoj\ 
Land wa> imeliaiemahK li\ed at the emninie; leslival 
o! |'’a'.|(-i At tli'‘ annal ot tlu'-'e mo'-'enuins 
lu'diaid, w ith a \ a^l ninnher ot lh(‘ eail>, haroin, 
and knluhl-, \uio had taken tiu‘ cross willi hnn, 
'Woie he Would !»' iead\ h\ fh(‘ time appointed, 
aiel Ihnhp’''eii\o\V. took a hke oath on liehalt of 
ihenenKi'-- The toim <•! the'** oallis was some¬ 
what mm iial, lli(' rrenrlimen '•we.ntni; hv the 
sold ol the Kine: ol l''r<mee, the hhmlehmen In 
liu' sold ol the luna ol khiidand Hv this time 
Jtiehai 1 had eot all the m -iirv he coiild on this 
side of till' (dianiH 1 , and I'lWaids l!u‘ end ol llie 
\ear, and a lil'le muie tliaii tinee month-, alh i hm 
coronal ion, he letl Ins Ian knmdom lo it.' (,ile, and 
crossed oser to ins (‘011111101111! lioinnnon', to m'C 
what nioian lie emdd i.ime and extort there 

\ I) 1 11 ) 0 . I n the moni h ol h\ 111 uai \ tollow iiiLt 
Kielaiid liidil a ure.il eontied m Normandy, winch 
wax Mtlended 1 )\ Iiiet^neeii Dow .e.on, hv h’- lirot 1 i(‘r 
Jotm, and In \imous hmliop', who are shiled to 
lia\e etos I'd the ('liaiimd In the kiiiyV eeimman-!. 
Af ihm mi'Clina iheie w.is an ahimdant pU'di;mij; of 
oatlm which wen' Init nidilierently kept, and inaiiv 
ailaimn'meiil'' loi the uo\<'nnnenl ot the staiC' on 
holh sales the sea were made, most of winch were 
d('U',ited In amhitam and mtiii;ne m the seipiel. 
SoMii aftei the two kimj,'' made a eoinpacl of 
ulhaime and tiatermtv of arms, sweurim; that each 
Would del’eiid the life and honour of tlie oiln'r,— 
that lu'illu'r would dc'-i'i! the other in Ins damjer, 
—that the kma of I'lanec' would ehcnsh and jiro- 
lect the liyliis of tlie kim;' ot Lp'ilnnd, cna'n as Im 
wandd pvoteei his own (it) of i'aris, and that the 
kim; ol I'hialand would do the hk(‘ hx Ins in-jeslx 
of I'hanee, ev('n as he would protect Ins own oit\ 
— of JiOi/rn* 

Owiiii^' to the death of 1‘Iiilip’s vouuif (|nccn their 
departure was postpoiu'd from tho feast of Kaster till 
MuKumiiKT. At last tlu'v met in the jdains of 
Vc/^elai, each aceompaniod hy a gallant and a 
munenms army, for tluur fon'os, wjicn unite<l, arc 

* 1IOO*(1 


said to have amounted to one Imndnul tliousaiid 
men. They marched in company from AN;/elai to 
Lyons, and the people, though nmeh distressed hy 
the jiassage of such a host, confidently prcdiet(‘d 
tliat the IhiMiim could ne\er w ithstand tliem, and 
thal till' eilv of the Jiord, with the whole of Pales- 
iine, Would l>e leeovered !)y iheii swoids and hmees. 
At L\ons the two kings sepaiated, witti the mutual 
undeislandino llu'l they rhoidd meet again in tlie 
jioit of Al("siiiij, 111 .'''icil)’. Jdiihp, with hi-' loiees, 
look the lueiiesl load lo (hmoa, for he had no fh'el 
of Ills own, and tlial iIouii''h]ng eommereial le- 
jiiddie had aurc'd wuh hnn lor the fmnj''liiijg of 
iian port'' and rome ''hips ol wai. Although it 
app('ais that tlu‘ two kings went on, thus far, 
amieahU touetlier, meat ineonyeniences to the eiii- 
sadeisasweli as to the ]i('ople among whom lliev 
ira\elled W(»ulil Kwiilt from their keeping oii(‘ line 
ot m.iiih. I'lU il was not this (‘ imidnalioii, 
a''S\;m(d h\ soim' old liC'loi e.ms, laiL (lie neeessit) 
Ihnhp was uiHii'i ol eonliacting foi a (leiioesi- licet, 
llial caused the two arum s to part coinpanx k'nim 
liu' time of his expi'ditioii to Ireland, lleiiry 11 . 
had paid gieat atleiilioii to maiihme aliaiis, aial an 
Miighsli iiaw had giadually grown np. A\'e 

do not jiossess much infoiinalion on tins mltne-lmg 
suh]ec(,hut we K'ai n iMiii the ehioniel'.'l s that he had 
sdiiu' xC'seh- which would he considered, e\eti now, 
ol a l.irge 'IX'*, and that one of the “ clnelest !Uid 
luwe-r’ ot Ills ships wa , eajiahU' of can \ nig 'hM) 
peisoiis. S.iine lime heloU' hm ileatii he heuaii lo 
huild xc'scls expressl) !ui llu* \ w age to Ifde'l iik* ; 
and when liis >(ai siieet'ed'-d, he loimd ihc'r pupa- 
lalitiio. ^o lai advaiK'i'd, that he wa-. soon aide to 
launch or e(pnp iifiy galleys oi thiee lianks ol oais, 
and main other aimed gall(‘\s inferior in si/e to 
fhem, hill siip('itor In thme gcneiailv m use af lh<' 
peiiod. lie liad aLo selected tiaie-poim lioin the 
slnp])iiig ol all 111.' polls ; and ]K:ihaps tiieu' is not 
much daii'.uT in assuming, that insi/e and slieiiglli 
('t ?hip--, this was the most fonnidalde naval anna- 
iiH'tit that irtd ,is vet appeaiv'd m mod(‘rn Huiope.“ 
lliiving thus a tli'ct of Ins owm, Richard was no! 
(h'pi'iideut, hke Rluh[), on iirranyc ments with lIu' 
niantiinr' Italians, and, nislead i»f eiossing the 
Alpis,lu'kept his Course hy the Ix'antiful valley of 
the RhoiH' towards Maiseilles—a fre(‘ (ladmg 
eit\, ludouging neither to lh(* English iioi the 
French kin’:,|- wlieie he had oideied lliat Ins ships 
sliould meet him, to ('oiuu'y liiiu ami Ins aiiny 
thenee across the Mediterranean lo Si('dy, and 
then to PalcsliiK'. 

When Richard rcaclu'd tlie Coast, he found his 
He('l had not ainvod. Afer ])as^mg eight mipa- 
tuiitdaxs at Marseilles, lie !ur(‘d twenty galleys 
and ten great linsses or haihs there, and [noeceded 
coastwise with s'oine of Ins force.-lo (lenoa, win re 
h(' again met llie French king. His FughsK^sInps, 
for which lie left orders at Marseilles to follow him 

t 
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t<» Sicily, had met with s^onie strime:e u(l\ eiilures, 
even ladoie rcachini^ tlu', ol (idiialtar and 

('iiieriHL!: the Medilenuneui). In hi« al)>('iiee, dji-.- 
(‘jjilinc was at a low ebb anioii'X the Ibna^s (lo- 
baikrd, ill s])il,e of the severe, and, in ^()nu' ies])ecls, 
siii^iilai scale of imuislniient lu‘ had ibawn np ibr 
the preservation of onk‘r. lie had eiiaeled;-- 
1. Tlnil ij anv man killed auolhi'i, he should "ulirr 
iiimiediale death; if lh(‘eunu‘ weie eoinmilted a) 
rca, (lu“ imnden i was to be la^du‘(l to llie dead !)od\ 
of his \ ie( nil, and s<t throw n o\ ei lioai d ; il in p i (, 
or on sliore, tlie murderer was to be bound to ttu‘ 
eoipso and burud ab\ewilh it. 2 d'hat il aii\ imui 
du'W a knile a'uuhst another, or struck am lhei, mj a^ 
tod I aw hhniil, he si ion Id lo-e. ins iiaiid, and that <“ver\ 
ueullei l)loW', eaU'iiiLi no lihiod'^hed, shouhl hi 
]iumsh('d by duekme, the oliender thiee several 
Inm"- o\er head and ears .‘b 'Tha! euisine and 
sw eai I lie and almsis e hoivtiaei' shouhl he ])umsheil 
h\ a liiK‘ ol an ounce ot 'ulwi Im' each olleiiee. 
1 linn <•"ll\leU'd ol ihell oi “■ piekn le” w .is 

to IniM' Ills land shaMo!, and liol pit'll pouted 
iijion his hail' p.>le, and o\ei lh<' pitch the leatheis 
III -.HOC pilldw oi eiishioii weie to la' shaken, as a 
inaik \\heuh\ he !ni:;hl he known as <i ilnel. d'his 
apjK'.us to he the ('aih(''1 ineiilion ol 1 he piinish- 
iiieiii ml led, in modem timew “ l.ni nn; :nid tealhi'i - 

HiLi Ibil this pioee-s (l,d not liinsh llie peiadu 

MH'UH- d b\ llieti, fo]' llie otlemhi was to he tinned 
.idiuie on till- iir-i. land llu ship nnelil leaeh, and 
dieie ah.iiidoiied to hn tale, without aii\ hope of 
leluniiiiLt to Ills eniinades * Tlu'se,’ sa\s llo 
lindieil, “wen' tlii' statutes which this jaiiioiis 
p; nil e did eiia' t, ,it the fn st, lo; Ins nn\ ; w Ineh, 
since that time, have been \a'i\ miu'h enhnped.” 
'Two juelales, (»eiaid, aiehlu-hoj) ol .\i\, :ind lb i- 
iiaid, lii.'-hop oi I)a\eu\, and ihu'e kimhls, Kohei I, 
de Saville, Ibehard de ('anivdle, and W illiatn (h- 
h'oii/, wc'ii' inlvusted witli the eoiiimand ol the 
lle(‘t, with th(‘ title ol'“ eoiislublcs ami all men 
W('re ordeinl to he ohediont unto them as depiilu's 
and lieutenants ol llu' kino. 

'J'lie slnps sailed lioiii Dailimmlh with a valiant 
display ot haiiners and paiuled shields; luit in 
iTossiim: the Ibiv of Ibseay llu'V eneounlered a 
storm which scattered them in all direellonn One 
of them w'hieli ladoii^ed to London sidleied more 
than the K'st, and was well iiiiili toimdernio; hut, 
aecordmo to the superstitious chrojnelers, then* 
wotc a hundred pious men on boutd, wiiocncd 
aloud to St.'riioinas of C'antoihurv ; and Reeket 
not oiiK eame himself, with etozit'r and ladl, Iml 
also brouuht witli him Ivdmund, llie Saxon kim;, 
saint, and martyr, and St. Niehohm, the proUaMor of 
distressed seamen, and told the erew' that Goil and 
our lady liad mstrueled him and his licatiliial coni- 
]»amons to watch Iviiii^ Ricluud’.s lleet, and sec it 
safe.t This same shij), liosvcver, or anolluT be- 
loni^ing to the ]K)rt of London, did not go tar on 
Itei voyage; after beating otf the coast of SpaAi 

• —Un nuT. 

t Ivuln'it cl<‘ UruiiiH'.—ItruiIlf’s I’rtci rild Koboit Iclla 

till’ hi"i\ 111 ^ll>I^o.^ gome ol winch are buIIIcicdiI} luir'essive. 


and Ikirlugid, and doubling (kipc St. Vinoont, she 
anivrd atSvlvc' ni a dejduiable state, 'l lie inha¬ 
bitants of tiiat town, will) weie menaeeil with a 
sieve liy tlu' Atiieaii Mahomedans, easily pei- 
suaded the Iviiulisliin' ii to let then vessel hehtoken 
lip to ionn baiin ..dm with its liml>ei, and to a''snL 
tlieiimelves in delemhui; the town aganisl. the 
Mt.om, who Wire a> ^leal iiilid.ek as any they 
wodhl meei in Ikde-Uiie 'The low m neojile, liow- 
ever, jinniNed them a liheial n w ai d Jovelhei with 
a vcM-el a> huge a'- that tliev ^.lei.lieed, wiiii winch 
lhe\ might eonlmue then 'o\a‘n» when the Mooi>, 
s Imuh! he defeat I d .\ 11 le ol hi i •• ot the ^ciiiLeied 
slops put ml') tlie'Tavus, wheie the eiew s, m ihe 
elli'-adel^ on hoird, weii' m like maimer enhealed 
to join ihe Ikirtuguese in a wai against the M.dio- 
med.uu. 'I'he Kuigol Lmliigal w,t> at ^.mlaiem, 
e\p(‘eliii;: an iminethale allmk iioui the Mooi>, 
Live hundieil ol tlie !')iie,l!>li eiusadem landed limu 
tlie ship>, .md, nuiiehiii'! i.ipidK to ins a'^^mtaiiee, 
compelh'd the iiieiip, di lellial, 'The king then 
maiehed down to Loheii, wliere he loiiiidmoie 
enmadeis ihaii he wished Im, as sivlv-lhtee of 
Kiehaid'-' iliips liad h\ ihm lime lound then' way 
mio the 'idigm.aii'l hmded (heir passengers in hi.s 
lapiial Although two oi the eon^tahles, |)e 
Savilh' and l)e Camville, weie with this pmlioii ol 
the Heel, lhe\ could iiot >o govern then pr'ople, 
hut (hat ;-oiue ii.iU'jhlv iellows aimuig''! them ti'll 
to hreakiug and lohhmg ol on ha ids, ami some aLo, 
on eiilM mg ini') llie eil\, la haved themselves \ ei \ 
di'oi(ht!\ 'The king, miiidlul of his leieiil 

ohhg.ilion«-, Would le-'Oil to mme hut couileous 
luea-uies ; ami, loi the lime, ihesi-, with the e\- 
eitionsof the two eoimlahh"', seemed to sutljg,', 
111 liiTi'c (hi\', however, lie-h tints hioke out . llu' 
people ol Lmhon look up ann.^ tm the (h tenee o) 
then wives and llum piopei I \, and, as almost m- 
V.uiahiv happened, wlniievi'l lliese Imly wajiiom 
Haid anv time at a joieign town, a eoiisalei aide 
(pianlilv ol Chiistiaii hlood was shed, 'i'lie king 
then ordeied the gales ()f Li'hou to la- shul, and 
eonimilted all llu* eimadeis iound within llu' 
Widlslo prison. 'l'li<’ I'highsh lelaliaU.d hv making 
jiiisoners milsidi' the walls S-melio, the leiginng 
king, was moderate and piudent, and he uadilv 
eoiisented to a fiieiidU aecommodalmn. The pu- 
soneih were leleascd on both sides; the I'mglish 
engaged to maintiun peace and iiiendship wilii the 
king ; and (he I’oituguese, glad to he nd ol sm li 
vnilors, piomised to aid and snecour all luiun 
]>ilgrims homid Ihr the Holy Wai that might pul 
into their polls f 'Lhe cru.suilers then sadid Imm 
Lishon. At the mouth of the 'I’agus ihev wen 
joined by thirty-three vei^sels; and, with a lha! 
now .imounlmg to lOb sail, they sleeied !oi tlx 
Straits of (iibraltar. Ikissing those stiaiK, and 
hugging the eoasly of Sjiain and smilheru I'lanee, 
tliev nuehed, in less than four week.s tioin the 

•*Hului8lie<l. 

t 'rill* «' I'oinilh of tlu'hc njiisnc-lioMS ;:ucii lt\ tin* o!<l l‘<>itui;ii' 
liihlori.iii* iIiIKt 111 a U-w j>.ijlirulal' Oi .SlmhIho ii iii.iiK'' Io 

tti<* ti(iri'>ur of the IVjiiii^'uege. they leJatc ttic story lu ,llie niailiicr 
tliv IcA^t (iocrvctilahlc lu tliu iiiii^luh. 
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ti)ac they hail (jiiiUed Lisbon, the prosperous eily 
of Mars('.Ill's, wluu' ihi’V found ihejr iinpaliiut 
kinu; was gone. According to his orders, the Heel 
took on hoiud llic mass ot t.h(‘ annv which he had 
left hi'liind al that ]u)it,, and matli! sad again with 
all cxpcdilioii lor Messina, which city it leached 
sevi'iul (lavs heinre cither the l''ieiieh or Ihiglish 
king.* 

llicliaid, ,*11 the mean whde, had had sevi'ral 
aiKentures of Ins own. Aitei coasting the Riviera 
of Genoa and a pait of Tuscanv, he entered thi' 
liver Arno, and \nsited the splendid city of Ihsa. 
Continuing his voyage along tlii' coast from the 
mouth ol the Ani", he cann' to the desolale sjmt 
where the’l il'cr pom.', his hiown wati'is into tlie 
sea. IIis ualley reipiiied Mime rcjiaiis, and ho 
liroiiidit her to aiK'lioi in the famous nvei wlic're 
th('gallevs of the r'iC'-ars had once lain lie was 
theie within a few miles ol Rome ; Imt though a 
lilieral euriosit\, and devotion, would alike havi' 
suggested a ]>ilgiimage to ihi' eU'riial eifv, he did 
not go ihilhi'r. d'he eaidiual hi'hop ol Ostia, a 
tow'll ehise to lh(‘ iiioulh of (he Tila'r, went lo weR 
come him to the ]mlnmonv ol M Retor; hul, 
availinu lumsi lf of the opportiiniU, he ])ie'sed the 
iraseihlc Riehai ‘1 for the jiauuent of ceiiaiu fees 
due to the see of Rome. 1 nstead oi' nioiiev, Richard 
gave this Jinnee ol the ehureh nhuse, re]no;velimg' 
tlie jiajial ('Hint wilh sinmnv, rapaeitv, and gross 
cinrnjition; and I’ov tins reason it is said he re- 
liis(‘d to visit Ronu't When his gallcv was 
K'paircd, li(‘ made his way to Naples, where he 
again hiiKh‘d,aiid w lienee lie determined to eontinne 
Ins journey to tlu' straits ol Messina hv land—his 
active hodv and restless mind heing, no doubt, 
alike wearied Willi the close (“onllnemi'iit of shiji- 
hoaid, and the slow jirogress made in ihi' dead 
calms of Slimmer in llie Medi'erraiiean. A\ liilo at 
N.ijdes, he visited the saiietuaiv of St. Jamianus, 
the protector of iliat eilv, and told his orisons in a 
ciwjil, wlu're the bodies oi tlie (h'ad stood uji m 
nielu's, dry, and slnivelled, hut arrayed in then 
usual dresses, and olherwix' looking as if thev 
were still alive Tlu* heaudes of Najiles or some 
ntlu'r inducemenls made linn loitm- several davs in 
that eitv ; hul he then mounted his horse, and 
taking the heantiful jia^s of the Ajicnmnes, which 
leads })\ Noeera, the Renedietme ahhey of La Cava, 
and Vietri, lie went to Salerno, then eelebiated lor 
its School of Medicine, the Inundation of which 
had hi'cii laid hv the Arabs us early as the eighth 
eeulun, and wInch had been carried lo Us height 
of lame (by orientals, or by jier^uns who hud tra¬ 
velled and studied in the Last) under the icigii 
niid by the liberal juUronage of Robert Guiscard, 
the Norman coiujnerur of the south of Italy. But 
(he eity of Salerno, which the hiiiees of the Nor¬ 
mans had won fiom the Saracen irnadcrs, and 

* Tin* Tn^liUi BJiilcd fiom Marseille's on tlie 30i1i of Aujaist, 
and entered the ])ort of MeS'ina on llie l4tli of Se;)lenil)(.r. uilliont 
liHMiin lost n sni«k*\e8wl in the Mediteir.uu'ati. The; Ficiicii Heel 
Imm (leiio.i .ntived on the l(Uh, hiiMii;; lost Re\eiin hIiijis 

t IhiroinuN R|K‘aks at some length, and w illi jfreju emphatiis, of tins 
siuKivihir iiileiview oti tlie IiIkt.—.V mml. Cedea. 
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which tlie hold Guiscard had made for a time his 
capital, was redundant with Norman glory, and 
crowded with oiijeets to inliTi'st Richard. "J'he 
Normans had hinll the eathf'drul in the jilain, and 
rebuilt the noble (‘.astle on the lull. I’nnecs, de¬ 
scended, like iiinif^elf, fiom the fust Duke Roilo, 
slejit in scnlplured tombs in the great clmreh, and 
goodly epitaphs, w'lth many a Leonine (or rhyming 
Latin) v<'is(.— that favourite measure ol llu' Nor¬ 
mans—iceorded their praise.'*^ ICvery easllc that 
ini'L Ills eye on ihe thinks and crests of tlie noigh- 
houriiig mountains was oeenjned by the deseendaiit 
of Mime Norman knight ; for the lime, though ap- 
jiroaeiinig, wa> not \('t come, when the dynasty ol 
Snahia made a fi(''.h distiilmtion, and introduced a 
new race of no]llu'rn lords mlo the most glowing 
K'gioiis of tlie south. Sah'rno, loo, then one ol the 
nH»>l eivili/ed, as alwn\soiie of llu' most heantitullv 
situated towns of I talv, had other schools besides 1 hat 
of medicine; thoiigh it was lield not ui)Wo?lh\ of a 
king, and a fitting aeeom]dislunent m a true knight, 
lo know something of the healing art. Moial and 
iiatuial philoso|»liv, such u-< thev weie, geoiiu'liy, 
astroiionu, (liah-elies, rhetoric, and poelr\,weie all 
cult ivaU ( 1 , and l\i,-101111 himsell was a piolessed 
poet, henig oiH'of the troiihad*»ms f After staving 
al this nil(;r('sling sjtol si-veial days, dm mg wlneti 
the galleys he had lured at Marseilles eanu' round 
lo him Innn Naples, In-mounted Ins hoise, and lett 
Saleino on the l.dlh (jI S('|)lemher. lie rode aeioss 
the I’festaii plain, and through llie liixiinaiit dis- 
Iriet ofCileiilo, into Calaliria, ins gallevs lollowing 
along shore, finin whieli liis own jiatli was sehioin 
A cry distant. Roads tln-re were none; and, as it 
was Ihe CiiiniiK'iH'emcnt of the ramy season, he 
nni't liav(' encoimten-d great ditlienllies in erossing 
tin' nioiinl ain-streanis ; lor he did not reae.h Milelo 
till tin- 21 s(. f'rom that town he spuried on wnh 
only one knight to aecinnjianv him. On jiassiiig 
thiongh a villaga-, he was told that a jicasant there 
had a \(‘r\ tine hawk. I’or a man in his condition 
to keej) that noble bird was contrary to the rus- 
loins and the writlt-ii laws of ansloeratie KniojX' ; 
and Riehatd, who wanted some sjioTl, to ht-gnih^ 
th(‘tedium of the way, went into the poor man's 
house, and seized the hawk. Tiie jieasant ran 
after him, demanding Ids ])ro]>(‘rly ; hut the king 
kept the bird on liis wrist, and would not resloie 
It. ^J'he ])oor iiianN neighbours took n]> his 
(piarrel, and the Calabrians being then, as now, a 
])ro\ul and ticry race, (hey presently al tacked the 
robber with sticks and stones, and one of them 
drew his long kiiil’c against him. Kiehard sUnek 
this fellow with the flat of his swoid ; the. sword 
broke m his hand, and then matters looked so 

• I)r r-inj(;iT<l IS in ciror, in fluuns lli<‘ ccli'br.itcd nit'Hical 
pnom m n<‘oiiitif vi'fvp, l)j tin' piul«*B5<>i'. ol Sniorno, w.is ((odK'iiica 
lo incliiiul. It wii*. llrRl publisbotl ( nearly eitiliij yais beloic lits 
visiO in 1100, and )h'(iii'at4'il lo Duke Hobeil (tbc iiiif'HtntmU* Cmt- 
hose ), w ho was itien in Italy, on Ills w (i\ home liom .lenisalem, and 
\\1io wu**. by iinht ol birth and treaty at least, king of KngUml, 
throntjb tlie recent death of llufus. 

+ I le n as born a jioc'i — it run in the sense of 11 ora re. at least jjene- 
nlosjiealK—for lus mother I'leanor. as wrll as bin innteriinl i;ian<l- 
fatber, were troubadours, ami llie rank was made hctedilaiy in some 
liimilres. Ho merited it by Ins composilionb. 
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terioup, that the hero took fairly to flight, 'rije 
enraged rustics followed him with their stu'ks and 
stones, and if a jiriory had not been close at 
hand, to afford him a refuge, it is proliahle the 
Lion-heart would have jierished in this ignohh' 
hrawl.* At last, he reached the shoic of the 
narrow strait, commonly called the Faro, which 
scitaratcs Calahria from Sicily, and ])asscd tlic 
night in a tent hard hy the famed rocks and 
caverns of Scylla. The next morning (Seiitemhcr 
2.'lrd), being either advised hy signal, or hy some 
one of tlic Marseilles galleys, tlie mass of his fleet 
crossed over from the island to receive him. He 
emhaikcd, and scorning, or being ignorant of, tlie 
llonieric dangers of Scylla and ('liaiyhdis, was 
]iresentlv wafted over to the iiolile liarhoiir ot 
Messina, which lie enteied with so niiicli sjilcii- 
dour and majestv, and such a clangour ol lioiiis 
and lrum|iets and other wailike instuunenls, that 
he astonished and alarmed the Sicilians, and the 
French also, who had readied that imrt with a 
shattered fleet a week before him. The lirst feel- 
nies of the allies and confederates in the Ilolv 
W ar towards each other were not of an aniu idile 
nature ; and l’hili|i, foreseeing, it is said, that disseii- 
sioiis would he nievitahle if the two aniiies jiassed 
niiieh time together in inaetivitv, got, ready his 
fleet as soon as lie could, and set sail hir the Fast. 
Hut eoiitnivy winds and storms drove him hack to 
Messina; ami il was then resolved, for the niisfoi- 
tiiiie of the country, that the two kings slioiild 
winter iheie together, and find suiiiilies for theii 
armies as best they eould. 

The kingdom of Sicily, which then eoinpiised 
(hilahria and Apulia, and all those parts of lower 
llaK now included in the Ncajiolitaii realm, was 
in a weak and distracted state. A few years hc- 
I'orc, under the reign of William I., or of his 
heroic father, Ruggiero, when the kingdom was 
united, and their powerful fleets of galleys gate 
the law in both seas (the Tyiiheiiian and the 
Adriatic), the Sieilian.s might have heeii able 
to defend themselves against the insolent cru¬ 
saders, numerous as they were; hut Riehaiil, who 
had a private account to settle with their king, 
well knew their present weakness, and detennined 
to t«4e advaiimge of it. The king of Sicily, who 
had scarcely been ten months on the throne, and 
who reigned by a disputed title, was Tancicd, a 
prince of the Norman line, of great valour and 
ability. Richard’s sister, Joan, who hail been 
wedded when a mere child, had borne her liiis- 
hand no children; and, after nine jears’ mariiage 
with her, King William II., commonly called 
“ The Good,” became uneasy about tlic succession, 
and resorted to curious measures in order to keep 
it in the legitimate line. Tlic only legitimate 
inemher of the family living was an aunt about 
the same age as himself—a posthumous child of 
his grnndfather, the great Ruggiero. The jirincess 
Coiistaiice had been brought up from her infancy 
in religious retirement, and was living in a con- 

Hoved. 


voiit—Miinr writers say p]ie had the vi'il 

and the ^ of a liun holorc—vs lien lu r 

iicphow, ilu- kiiiir, lived his eyes upon !ier for his 
BU(Tet^^o^. NotwitlisiundiMj^ lier acknowk'dgi'd 
le;j:itmiaey, Wilhiuu ihc Good knew it woidct he 
worse tlian useless to propose a hingle woinaiilo 
his warlike liainiis as their (pieen. It was tlie saiiii 
cvci vw here, an<l for tlie same n'astiii>; liut, if 
anMliiie.', the oh'p’etKm to a fenutK* reii^n was 
stronger in Sicily th.-in elsewhere IW tlu* old lavs 
of the coinUi'}, as of all Italy (and the lavs werf‘ 
not eliaiigfd in Sicily nntil after the aec(‘vsion of 
J’Vedeiiek 11., the son of thisveiy (’oustanee), (he 
(leaf, the dninh, the hhnd, and 'intnicn, vein ex¬ 
cluded I’loiii lIu' succession to Icudal estates, or 
fiefs, held of the crovii on eonditioii <if niilitarv 
service—a ci iidition which ajiphcd to neailv all 
propertv, cAcept that ladoiiging tolhc church. And 
though llie old lavs expressly e.xeludiiig women 
Iroin the llinaie had l>een ahrogaled since lln* 
Norman eoinpiest, the feelings and prejudices of 
th(‘ jieojih', and the nsage of the imhles ni the in- 
fci ler class of sueeessions, survived tlie (Ustruction 
of the iheoiv, and all tended to make a teinale 
leiL’.i) odious or nn])ra<‘tK'ahle in idea. Willmin, 
tlieiefore, looked abroad for a powerful hmhand 
that, might assert herviglils; or, e.insidering the 
age of the ])aiti('s, lie iniglit reasonahly have hoped 
to live to see a son of Ins aunt’s grow up hefore he 
dual. He, llu‘rcfi»i(‘, negotiated a mairiage witii 
llenrv, the son and lieir of tlic Ivmja'ior I'n'de- 
riek Barl^aiossa. (’onsidering the country and 
chmaie, and the jnveiuh' age at which royal laduB 
wcic then in marriage, (’onstaiicc was rather 

in advaiuu’d life—for she was thirt\-lwo years nld! 
'fhe dower and tlie hope of sma'cssion were, how- 
ev(’r, hrilliunt and tempting; and Henry espoused 
lier with great pomp and nnigmliei'uee, in 1 Ibfi, in 
the city ol’ Milan. In the month of Novi’inlicr, 

IISD —little more than tlircc u'ars after tins mar- 
rmg{', and helwei’ii nine and ten months hefore the, 
arnvid of the ertisadf rs at AMcssnia, William died 
at Puleiino, in the th;rty-si\lh xear of his age, 
U’aving his childless widow, Joan, the sister of 
Hichard, who was only in her twauity-fniirlh year, 
to the cure of his successor. This successor was 
declared hy his will to he Ids aunt (ouistance, to 
whom, and to her hushaiid Ihuiry, some tiinu he- 
fore Ins dec'case, he had, according to the ]traetiec 
of the age, made tlic liaroiiH of the kingdom, on 
both sides tlic I'aro, take an anticipatory oath of 
allegiance, at the town of Troja, in Apulia, ihit 
lie was no sooner d«ad tlnin Ins vv'ill and the oatlia 
he had exacted were alike disregarded. The ])re- 
jndice against a female succession was as strong us 
ever; and it wits iiut prejudice, but laudable policy, 
in the ])eople of the south to f)C a<lverse to the rule 
of the German emperors, who were already formid- 
alile in the iionh of Italy, which tliey had deluged 
with blood, and who threatened tlie mdependeiiec 
of the whole peninsula. By the insular jiortions 
of the kingdom, or in Sicily ])ro])er, the notion of 
being goxWncd by Henry, a foreign ]iriuce, was 
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hclil in abhorrcii(’(\ Constance and Henry ueie 
])olli j'ur away ai llio tune, and, encouraged l>y 
t!u‘se ieelmii^ circumstances, several of the 
^reat lianais mou- or less chisely coniiecled \\ ilh 
the io\:d laiiulv, advanced clainis to the cn»Nvu. 
ll was didicnll, and ii\ part inipossd)le, to n'concile 
tlie^e picleii'ions ; hut at leni^lh the mass of llu' 
pcopl(' and a laiee inajontv ol llu- no!)les aL;iei‘d to 
ei('[-l 'I'anrn^l, <‘ounl <d’ Lecc(‘, cousin to tlie Me- 
crasod kihe, Wdliain the (iood, lujl lepiitial (jf 
ilhailinialc Inrlh, ihouyh avowid!) horn of a lady 
of ihc nol»lc''t lank.'^ In Sieih, as in Lnekujd, 
ihcidinieh had made uieal advanias in llu; esla- 
Idislnin'iil (d' the nahls (d h'aitiniaev ; hiit tlu'se 
1 ii'hi'- were, as\el, far fioin heiiii; ni)peiali\c oj 
saeied in the e\e-^<d‘the ]ieople, \n ho, m all eir- 
emii'-liiiu'eh, vvonld have piehared a hastaid to a 
Woiii 111 , and v\ho-e <diine(‘ on llu* prexuil oeeasion 
(i 11 oil a pi inei- (d' 1 tpe maidiood and inalui e <'\pe- 
tieiini', \\!io had inanv pnalilics to leeoinniend him, 
lieviikfs that oflnsdeseenl from tiu'ureal Ruu.unno, 
til'- luiiiuh-i ol lhed\nas!\. Tanered wa--, (heie- 
Joi(‘, haded kihu liy piddie aeelainalinn,'| and 
soil inidv eiowiic'd al 1‘ai'amo, m the heiuiniiiiiu of 
the veal 111)0. 11 is (di'ctloll l)y !lu‘ iiohles and 

people, or his iiejil, was acknowledged l)\ llu* 
eonit ol Rome, pist as that of Stephen had been in 
I'inuland, ami llie leiuninu Rope ((dcnn'iit III )‘ 
si’ul linn the usual ladh (d' in\(’stilnie and the he- 
iiedu-tioii. Tliouuh aeeeptahle ami dian to the 
people, T.ineied's ihione was inunediulelv ilis- 
luilu-d h\ hi;^ dmap|)oinU‘d e()in[ieti1ors, and by 
Archbishop W'allc) and some ol’ the Apulian 
baron-, who di-elarod lor ('oiislanee, and arim-d in 
liei cause. In the island id Siedy this msuneelion 
wasdelealed by the imammilvol the peoph-, and, 
pa'^mu o\er to ibe eontiiieiil m peisoii, 'ihiieied 
pieseiilK lediieed inosl (d' llu- Apulian baions to 
ins obedience. R>nl the civil war bad weakened 
liitn — plot" and conspiracies weic fol'lnm::;’ auamst 
Imn, and Ileiiiv of Snabia, now empi-roi, by llu* 
death (d'bis fatiiei, Ihu baio'-sa, was on Ills march 
to the south Willi a poweilid armv, to claim the 
tliroiie for ('onslaiiee, wlum Uiehaid, received as a 
eommeiieed his eom,-e of agL^ressmns.f 
’Idu* (picslam of Ttmered’s leuilnuHey was not, 
in Um II', likely to chum much ol the Inon-hciirt’s 
alleiition; his (piairel liad a more juivale u^nuud. 
Wleeii the hiU* kiiiy, William the Good, marned 
Ills sisli-r .loan, m the liist im]udsc of love and 
iUeneiosil\, la-uavi-her a maumlieimt dower--the 
eilies of Monte SjuiR Anuelo and Vesti, the towns 
and tenoinenls (d’ IsclntelliL, Rescliici, Vieo, Ca- 

1 u ol oT.- liuloiic'. is I'.iUoil tlie illi'i’itirii ill’ iw- 

t/ur <>{ Waiiiim 11 , wliiili I'' a(M'uJc<ll\ ini'inrccl Il<‘ wav '•cii of 
tin- t'lilcT latillit“i ol SViUi;nn 1 , utin wus fattnT 1 o W ilhain 
the (iooil ('omit It iii::;!rio itiiil lie loin I'l- liillii'r, llin yn'at It 
nro, mu! lir'il Uio;: ol ; thn l.i(l\ ol lus lo\»* was Uio l><-uililiil 

(i.ini;lilri of Uoln'it, of l.f'cco, \\lH)«n tilli's mill iiilii'i it uici* 

vnif viiliM (po'iul) KOnn to lio yraintsoii, 'rjiiicinil Amoiilini; to 
voiio' It ill,111 \viilri0, Couiu Uit;;i;uno unit llie soung lnil\ wnu* l.itv- 
l.ilh ni.iiiK-a 

I ( a.uuiotic says, “ TaiiiTcili ftiliiiuiuc non attro tilolo pin jiltUHa- 
liili- poti \ a ullngai poi s<. ko mill la xoloiil.'i lU-’l'opuH'* 'I'liis gr«Mt 
w I ili-i, no iloii'it. t holt'.’ll t Ihi- '* « ill of thn poopln” oti«' of the bchl of 
nglit-;. h'U iu'ilurst iiol say so, vhf" and u-htre lio wiolo. 

• Aiig'-lti ih Cosiaii/a, —tUaimoue.—I'a/nllo—Mimuorl. 


])niu), Castel Pagano, and others, -withtlioir several 
caslh^s; Lcsina iiud Vmuiio, witli their lakes and 
the fort'sls adjoining; two stately monaMteries, witli 
iheir [mstures, woods, and vineyatds—m short, in 
one extensive anil solid mass, tlie wlude cd’ llu- 
bt-atiltful country comprised in tlio gieutjuomon- 
torv ot Monte Gur^ano, hetween the provinces of 
Apulia and the Ahni/zi, was nllotled to the fair 
daughter of our llenrv 11. Tanered, on Ins ue- 
et-ssioii, had withheld this splendid dowei,and li.ul 
even, U was said, deprived the young (jueen- 
dowagt-r of her pt-isomd bhei tv .* ICehard’s (nst 
demand was for the (-iilargement of hm si>t(‘i ; -ml, 
wht'llu'i she had been a ju'moner or not, i( is (piili- 
Cl riam that 'i’tniered sent her nninediatelv to bet 
broiber, from Ihilenmt to iMe.-sm.i, e^eoilcd bv the 
loval gallevs. 'rtie imjietnoiis kin'-, of I'inghunl 
tlu-n deniamhad lier dowtr, whieb, nmler eiieniii- 
s(anee>, it would mil have been eiisv Itn ’ranered 
to put her m pos>essuin of, as tlie (eiiitoiies lav in 
tlu- veiy heart ol the great hels ol tlie eoiilmenlal 
barotm, v\ho weie again m I'cvolt W ithmil wa.i’ 
mg tlu- le^ldt of ])eaeeful negoliatioiis, mlo which 
'I'aneied reatldv i-nlt-ied, Richard, embaikmg pail 
of Ins aiinv, erttsscd the straits ol .Messina, ami 
loidv jiosscs-ioii, hv loree of arms, of tlu- town aiai 
easlh-(d’ll'ignara, on tlu- (t[i]>osil(‘eoa^l of Cala- 
hiia. Leaving his sistei Joan, with a gimd gai- 
n^on, in ihm easlle, lu- relmned to Me'-''ii!a, to 
eniiimit aiioiher art of aggression. TIu-ir was a 
monaslt'iv on the sea-shou* (a little bevond llie 
poll of Messina) that eoveretl one id llu- tlnidvs of 
Ins aiitiv, vvhieli was eiieainpi'd out-iih- tlu- town, 
d'be plaet-was ea]>a])le of bi-mg sUongly Iniitllcd, 
amiwa''- otherwise well suited to his purpose , so 
lu-(hove (he monks out. of it, and, gairisoning it 
for himself, ronverl(‘d it mto a jihiee of arms and 
military store-house. Whether the ])oor Sicilians 
loved {lle^(“ monks tor not, tlu- honour of then 
wives and ilanghters was dear to them, amt they 
vv(-re prohably as jealous as at the liim- of tlu- 
“ V(“s])('rs,” n century later ; and wlien Uiehard's 
disord(‘rly soldiers of tlie cross, the very day after 
this s(^zur(‘ (d’ the monasttTV, “ stiolled licen- 
tiouslv tlirough the city, with much lascivious¬ 
ness,'’} the Townspeople, no longer able to contain 
their indignation, set u])on tln-m in the steels, 
kdh-d several of tltem, mid then elowd the gales (d‘ 
tlie town. On this, the whole camp armed, and 
Ihiglisl), Normans, Angcvins, Poictevms, with the 
test that followed Richard’s standard, iashed to 
the walls, and wamld have scaled them then, had 
not their king ridden among them, and eommaiuh-d 
tlu-m to desist, heating them tlie while with his 
Irmu'lu'on as luird as ho could § IR* then went t(» 
the (piurUns of the king of l’rane(g whither the 
magistrates of the town soon rejaured. Alter mu- 
tuai comidamts, ]iromises of reiJress were math- on 

• 'I'liis fiict is not inlraiU*‘4 li\ tlie uMl-sI S cili.iii hmlui intis'. 

^ lOciii'■"iiu- .u'cxiiiUs il ap^K-.irs tti.U iIh’ t.Hiii;i^O‘r\ w.’s or.-ii- 

piml h\ Oim k moiikH. Iflluu wme llit- ca?o, they N>tMe not uki-K lo 
be to O'e MessinesC. 

I I-'ir/clU' - Nf a*' l-'ic , 

\ Iluveit.—Viucsauf. 
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Ixtth j-idos, and tlic kinc? dmv ofl' liia men lo their 
tents and ships. On t]je follnwiiii!: tnonniii;- a 
solemn inectinj^ uas held.uith a vie.w <if providin';’ 
for future tranquillity and conenrd anion;; all ])iir- 
ties ; lor Uirhard’s men and tlu' filtowers of the 
Kieneh kiii^’ reu^arded eadi (dier m ilh evjl ev(s, 
and had already ^hed some blood in hiawL Tlie 
prelates ami (“hief barons <d' the U\o nations, and 
the piiiM-ijail men of M(*ssjna, went with Plnhp lo 
llu‘(piailers of Rudiard. While they weie deli- 
heratnm a trooj) of ineenstal Sieilians oathereil on 
the 1 h 11> above the Kiudish eainp, with tin* inten¬ 
tion. it IS sjud, of attaekin^ the kiny. A Noinian 
! iimhi wao \\onnded by these peo]>le, and so ;;ieal 
an iipioar arosi', that Kiehaial nmhcd from (lie 
contei' iiee, and ealli'd all his men to anus. Tlu* 
l'hn;hsh and Noimans vnshed np tlu' lull-side, 
hnt ili(‘ hVinieh dnl not move, and I'hilip at 
one moment seemed inclined to lake ]>ait with (he 
Sicilians. Hiehard drove the mnllitude fiom llm 
hill, and followial them with the swoid in then 
lo:ii-v to tlie cilv. Some ol l)ie Lnei'-'h nitined 
pi'll'iiKl! with i!k‘ luealivi"-, hnt tin' paU's weie 
ifum il'sed, ami thi‘ eili/eus ]nej'a]e<l to deteiid 
then wail'. I’lve kniyhl'- and Iwmitv men-at-arnis 
noil- kiMcd hi'loic (lie walls, lait I’leliaid, lia\ iim 
laouL'ht tip luanlv the whole oi his lou*'. took tia‘ 
town b\ Movm, and jilanii'd his baimei tni il> 
ioll‘('-l lower, as if it had hern his own (own, oi 
oiir lak'-n ill tt'pnlar wail.iri' At tins e\hituiion 
Ph l,p w.'.s '^rcalh incensed, but an opm i u)>1uu' 
i'ciw.'ii) il).' (wo sworn ImoIIkos in aims was 
avoided I’m (he ])rcscnt,b\ Ivadnird s (‘imsciitinu lo 
lowm liw liamu'V, and commit the eit^ Ui (he keep- 
ijiL;' <'l the Kmphls 1 lo-piiallcrs ami 'I'emplais, 
till Ills demands upon Taiiereil should he .-alislitd. 

Suon alU'r tins altercation the kinus of Prance 
ami P.neland solcmnlv rcneweil then \oWs ol 
li iemlshi]) and brotherhood, and, bv dicadvaa- of 
tlu' prchiti's embarked in the (“riisade, ami look imai- 
Miics for repr(‘ssin'; tiu' ewcsses of thepily^iim- 
soldieis. 'I'Ik' vice of Ltammii, 1 ) a])peats, Imd 1 k - 
eome very priwalent. IMa^nu; foi monev was now 
pioluhited, w ith ihc following exei'plimis : the (wo 
kiii'jts miLdit play themsclv es, and eo/u;/m//</ their 
lolloweis to do so in their prosenee; Iml these 
nohles were honml not to lose mote than (wenly 
shillings in om' day and night; kniyhls and priests 
tinuht ]dav to the same amount, hnt weie to toifml 
lour tmu's twenty F-hillings (werv lime they lost 
more thatr the sum tippoinled m one day and ni'^lii , 
-ml the servants of <irehbislio]>R, bishops, i-.n ls, and 
harons might, in like manner, ])lay by llmir inas- 
im's’command ; but if any servants were (lelec'c il 
ni plavmg without sucli license, iben th.ev were 
to he whipped round the camp naked on ibiei* ''iic- 
eessive days. If any mariners ])layed tliey were 
to be ducked three times in the sea ; and any 
others of the crusaders of like mean degree, beii^ 
neitber knights nor priests, so offending, were to 
b(' whip])ed as varlets. In all easc^, however, tlie 
punishment was reilecmable by paymcnlofji line 
m money, whiclr was to go towards the e.viienses of 


ii'sening lire tomb of Clirist.* Otlier hiws were 
enaetiMl Jit tli('same time, to pri-veiil any pdarinis 
or crusaders lltat might chance to die fiuui lennl- 
ling their properly to their family or iVicmP at 
lioine. 

'Ihv 0 ol 'runered’s imhles and ju iim* fav mu ites— • 
his admiral and anotla'i—i-ommamlcd at Mi^-ina 
at ^he time ni Kieliaid’s aiiival. Semne, llial ir- 
sisfaiu'c Was vain, and Icclmu that •their diynilv 
was <'ommil1vd hv remanung in a town whejs- a 
foreign prniee uave the law, lhe\ bnili iciiiul willi 
their lanidms iuid inovahlc piopettv ; upon whnh, 
Ktchatd sri/ed ihmr housc‘>, galh'V and w hai< \ ci 
el-(‘ lh(y\ had not hi'cn ahlo to cai i v o!', \\ iih i In m. 
Ill' made a eomph'!<‘easiK' ui (lie moiia-im \ m 
the sea side, diemiig a htoail ami <iccp dm h mtiud 
il, and he hiiill a lU'W foil on the lulls ahovc the 
town }• 'The.'C, and odim pioecc.lines, in wlm'i 
he eoii'-iilli'il no one, hut acted as il Im wci - ahso- 
lii(i‘ masici of tile ishiml, lemin ('\cncd the cnvv 
and disniot itl’Phdiji; hut they pi<ili.ihl\ Icmimicd 
lli(‘ cuiu'lusion of a trcalv with 'ramaad, who, m 
(he dilh'-ullK's nmic! which h<- was lahoiirnig. could 
liaidlv coiilciul with so (nice and pownlul a di-- 
piilaiil Hichaid ilmmiiidcil ior his saici all the 
Uiiiioi'H's hcioit' mentioned, toeelhci with a mildmi 
p'hair, a golden lahle, twelve leci haig, ami a foot 
and a half Inoad, two uoldmi 1 11 s^i U (oi ■ nppoi 1 - 
ing lltc-aim', (wmitv-imii silvei enp-, and a- maii\ 
silvi-r dishes — lo all whiidi, it ajijaeus^ ■.\ir as queen 
wa-, b\ lilt' (iisloiu of dial kniudoin, miliiiid. 
Aftei’all ihi", he (Icimindcd (or luimeli, as jtpic- 
s. nialivc and hcu of his faiie i, a (cni ol sdk, huge 
eimuL'h to accommodalc liOd kmehts siliiiig at 
iiH'als, d(t/;(l() nl(M^Il^■s of wheat, .mil bO.OOO oi 
hai 1( V, with IOO ai iiiad ya! lev s (([uippi'd and pro 
vi-nniedfoi lwo\cais! Tins volnmimnts doii..- 
tioii, whit h, :is It has hccii pidunonslv leimnkeil, 
was iiti( mereh a maik ol Inemlslnp, l>n( meant as 
;t pioii." eoiili ihiil loll (o die IloK W'.ir, had heeii 
lell m Ills will hy WMbam the (iood t'l hm (allmr' 
in-lau, lienrv of Pmgland, wliow.is i)ouml Iot ih * 
IIoK Laiiil, hut w ho died lieloi(' the death oi In-, 
•'on-tii-hiw gave validitv to (he t'-iunu iil.ii v he- 
(pKsi; and Ivielimd must ha\t‘exex isi'il mgemiity 
a.s well as mquidenee m aHfinptmg to piovi' die 
legality of this pail of hi,-deniaml. In the emi, 
Piidiard Cither pro]>oscd or ngieed to n eompmi- 
sation mimmev. Twenty thousand golden om'ieg 
were paid in satisfaetioii oj all Joan’s deimimls, and 
twenty thon-and imne were paid to Kiehanl him¬ 
self, hnt not in satisfaelion for bis claim, wlmii ln' 
waivdl (earing little, probably, on what gimmd !; • 
ohiaiued die money, so long as he got il), hnt "ii a 
treaty of marriage wiiich be concluded 1| lli‘ 
alliaiiceil bis young nephew Artlnii, wlm was hi-. 

• \V(* liH\« “ Roliito^” I)v ftliillitni- 

■( 'tills M;ittu”nll'oiM!, iilUT li;i'i'e i'''ii 

.lint rnpiiiioa at din'orcitl periods, hi ill trow n» ii\ < i i 

I Ihivcd —lltMicd A1»b 

§ An rmfKi m a Sioiliaii gold coin , Uio piescnl v .iloc is rihoat, Ini 
sliillingH ktiKlisli. 

II The Sicilian hlaturiuDH mention only otic paMio iit 2 o(jU(» 

nc, .Did this iJiey put dow D lo lliu .iccouiit cl Uic dol.i, oi <)io\ ol 

'I'.iucrcd’s daiiijliier. 
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lu'ir prcs\nnj)tivc,* to an infant dauglitor of Tan- 
(Tcd, and cnjjiat^od, in case tlie inarria^:^ sliould !)(' 
])n‘ventc‘d bytlu' death of either of the parties, that 
ho or In^ hens uonhl repay toTanered or his lieirs 
the t^^onty tlumsand oneie tlien received hy him, 
as tlie d()\v('r of the infant. But the tieatv ^ve^ll 
furtlier than this; for Kieluird tiiiaraiUeed to 
Tanered the jioss(‘ssion of Apulia, winch was ])arlly 
in rc'volt, and of tlie iinjiorlunt ei(v of ('a];ua, \\li‘ieh 
liad never sul>mi!le<Ho the new kinu lie, indeed, 
eontraetcd w ith Imn wliat we now call an alhe.nec 
oH'eimive and defensiNe—a leaene he liadeaine lo 
regret -wlien Ins evil fortune threw Inin into the 
power of 'fanered’s coinpetitoi, lh(‘ Minpeim 
llenrv. The tnaitv was sen! lo Koine, to he placed 
in the hands of th(‘ Kopc, who was in\ iled, hoili hv 
Kieliaid and hv Taneied, to enforce ohservano(\ 
slioidd any want of faitli he sliown hv eithei of the 
eontraclini' jiurties in the siopud. 'j'lu' moiie\ oh- 
taiiK'd w'as lavislual hy Richard in a nnninei whu li 
;!|>p(‘ai('d thonulitless and wild ; hiit his hhia-dilv 
liad the ell’eel of inerea'^inu his popnhuil\ with tin* 
eiusadmg liost ; for he nnule the followers of the 
I'reiK'h kino-, and the hnns<‘lf, share Ins 

lioniitv witli his own followeis, who liiehU landed 
him, for that he p:ave away as nnieh in laioesn-s 
in one month ns his father Ihuirv would do lu a 
whole vcav.” Such a multitude oi men C(dh-elcd 
on one jioiiit had ^neallv raned tlie ]inec of pioM- 
Mous; ami KiehardV tre:\s\\v(\ and Ins tahU- too, 
weie o]K'n to the crossed kinuhts of all eouiilne', 
will) eoiuplained of the exju-n'^iveiuss of their 
sojourn at Mt'Ssina. On the feast ot Chiislinas lie 
^ave a splendid haiupief, to w hieh he ui\ ited evei v 
man of the rank of a kmiihl or Lreiitleuum, in h ah 
armies; and when the dinner was o\('r, he made a 
jneM'iil in money to each, the amount hemo nioi(‘ 
or less, aeeoidin^ lo tlie lankofthc' ])arties A 
little annv of troiihadouis and mni'-trels, who liad 
followed him liom A(nutaiuc and tlie rest of the 
south of Fram'(“, constantly saim- Ids praise-^. 'I'his 
(hsplav of sn])enor wealth, and the popnlai ity lie 
obtained hv his hliorality, seem to ha\e inereaMul 
the envv and malevolence of Khilip, who, however, 
must have had, all alonu:, a standing cause of com- 
]danit, which we shall presently leler to. Ihirt of 
the winter montlis were spent in rejiairim^ the 
ships, That were much wonn-eaten, in (he ]'ori of 
Messina, and in prejiarinii; eatajnilts, many,inalls, 
and other warlike engines, wherewith to lialter the 
walls of the infidel towns in Syria niid Kulestiuc, 
tlie timher for whicli w-as cut on the mountains of 
Sieilv and in the extensive forests of Calahnu. 
But in spite of these and other ocnqiations, time 
hmig heavily nn the hands of the im]iatient Uiehard. 
In a period of inactivity he was seized witli a fit of 
devotion and penitence. He called all the prelates 
together that were then with his host at Messina, 

• In t}»‘Irt’ftty. Ricltnnl •tvli'd tiim Ins " most do.ir iii’plicw ami 
heir,” mfiitn>iiii)i{ hnwfMT. dit* coudiiion of lus williont clul- 

—■' .Si forti' itne prole not olnrr nm'i’iyrrrf."—Urcuoil dm Hivto- 
ln•nH do Ktiinoo.—Ilixt. du la Urotii|fnfi. 'J'lio uiifortuiiato 
Aiilmr was hule more tliau two yettrs <iM at the time o( tins coii- 
U.ut. 


into tlic chapel of RcginnUl de Moiac, in whose 
hoiii-e he then resided; and there, in jiresence of 
them all, falling down ujani his knees, he confesi-ed 
his Bins and the prolhgate life which he had hitherto 
led, huinhly received the penance enjoined him hy 
(he hisliops; “and so,” adils an olil hislnrinn, who 
did not sniliciently fiear in mind the deeds of his 
alter life, “ he hecame a new man, fearing God, 
and delighting to hve alter his laws.”* 

At this time Christian Kuio|h‘ was filled with 
the fame of Giovaeehino, or .loaehnn, the Cida- 
hre^e, a (iistereiiin monk and ahhot of Curacio, 
who was comnioiily lepiiteila jirophet, and who 
liail lashed Ihe \ires ol the court of Rome ni an 
iiifniiliide oi' hooks and trcatisi's, all hearine; the 
ino.l extiavneant titles. Riehaid hieing anxious to 
coinerse with this seer. King Taneieil sent for 
Inin into Calabria ; and the monk, jirohahly llat- 
(erod hy such an invitation, catnc over to JMt'SMiia, 
M licic the lion-hcarlcd soldier had a grand lleld- 
dav of theology and vaticination Giovacchnio had 
no dilliciiltv m nit riiretmg, in his own way, the 
whole of the Apocalipsc. lie told his niajestv of 
lingland that Aiiticlirisl was horn, and then 
aetiiallv In mg ill Home Saladin, against whom 
RiehanI was to light, was one ot the heads ol the 
heat 111 the Revelations; and for evin-y other 
sMiihol or type the ferviil imagination of the Cala- 
liiiaii monk tonnd an existing leality in some puh- 
lie chaiacter of (he time, Chns'.ian or Ragan, lie 
foretold the year in which .Iciiisalem would he rc- 
eo\ered hy the ClusadeiB ; and to even'doidil he 
would lejily—“but is it not wi'ilten m the hook?” 
'[’he hisliops and Itaniied clerks, however, in 
liiehard’s train would not jierniil the ahhot lo liiive 
It all his own wav, and a lieree eoiitroversy ensued, 
111 which Knglish liing.s (they would ha\e had no 
chance hut for the disparity of mimhcrs) were tned 
against the stentorian lungs ofCahdinu.t Aeeoril- 
mg to Giamione, Richard at once sot the jirophet 
down as an idle hahhlerjJ hut jieojile must have 
lieen hcltcr (pialilied to give a decided ojiiiiion on 
this head some years later, when every one of the 
Ahhot Giovaechino's jirojiheeiCs about Jerusalem 
and the holy war xvas falsified hv the event. § 

A short time after these, theological conferences 
Richard mounted his hor.se, and rode to the. Hanks 
of the towering and smoking Mount Etna, which 
had recently been in active crnjition. At the eity 
of Catania he was met hy ajijiointment—and it aji- 
jiears for the first time—hy Tanered. The two 
kings cndirnccd, and, walking in splendid jiro- 
cession to the cathedral church (another work of 
the Normans), jtrayed, kneeling side hy side, he- 

• Mt'liiieh'd limed. * J *'Ctaiiriatore ” 

i Duite. lioMfvor. (lid ncl licsUalc to jduce ilie axtute CnUltrinn 
ill riiMiUsr. The .tUhot jirobrnbly owed tliii eleMitkjii to his enmily 
to tliR popes, whom Duntf hat *(t e^on mure than lie i— 

** Jl.kbnn c <|uivj. e luccmi d.i Into. 

I) fbUavrt'xc Abi»t<* (.iiov.iccliino 

Di •pinto profclico dolato.”—.’'arodiw, canlo xii. 

Knbai) is hew; and nt my side there shines 
<’alnbri:*’B Abbot Joachim, endow'd 
VVkIi son! proplielic. 


Carj/'t rran.t/(in'<«i. 
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fore tlic hhrinc of St. Agatha. They lived in great Philip the dibhononr and shame of his <nvn bister. 


rordiality, and each seemed to entertain a lugh re¬ 
spect for the valour and character of the other. 
Like, the heroes of Homer, they exclianged jire- 
seiits, Tancred giving Richard a ling, and Richard 
givimr Tancred a s^^ord, rejiuled to he the cn- 
clumtcd hhule I'Ncalehar, or Cuirinirn, oi'lhc Bnlisii 
king Aitiiur. But Ins Sicilian majesty also ga\e, 
H" a contnlmlion to tlic holy \\ar, lour large shijis 
and fifteen gallc\^. On his return (o Mcssina, he 
accom]);micd his guest foi ma'i\ miles, e\en as far 
a> the to\Mi of'raoimma ; and h foie lliey parted 
there, it is said, he ga\e to Richard a letter 
^\llereln the hunch king deelaicd his majesty uf 
Ihigkuid to hen tiailor, i\ ho mcanl to hreak the 
juMce and tiealv he had concluded with the king of 
SieiK, and otlcred to assist Taneia d to driN (* him and 
iiu Ihiglisli out of the Island, ('(enrde Lioigaftei a 
fill 11)us eKplosion, and many oaths that he iie\ m had 
iieiui, and nevei nonld he, talse to Taiieied, eol- 
ha-ti'd his ide;u, and then eNjiressed a donht that 
idiihp, his lic'H’ ami svvoni comrade m that 
pihji image, could he g\iil!\ ol so much iia'cness 
d’aiierc'l declared tha' t!u‘ IcUci had icallv heen 
delivered tu him, as fiom the King "f l’’rauee, hy 
the Duke of BurgumU ; and he \o\\('(l that, it tlu* 
duke should deny having so delivered it, he would 
make good his eharut* upon him, in th^ lists, by 
<MH' of his l aions.'^ AViieii he airived al the camp 
Iviehaid met J’hilip vvilli a eloudeii brow, and a 
dav Ol tvvo alter, in the course oi om* of then many 
alteuMtions, he piodmaal tlu' letlei, and asked the 
l''ieneii king it lie knew it? Philip pionouiieed 
it to he a vile foieeiv, and, eham^ing deieiice 
into allai'k, aeeusi'd Kichaid of seeking a ])rele\l 
tur hreakmg oil his iiiainage NMth ilie Lunch 
piineess. This was touching at once on the 
gilevanee that must, long have made all fiiendshi]) 
on the pait of Philip a meie simulation. All the 
I lamour Riehaid had luised for his atliaiiecd bride, 
111 the lust moullis ol bis fallier’s reign, was merelv 
for political purposes: as soon as Homy died he 
dropped ajl mention of the l>ady Alice ; and at tins 
very moment, as Pluli]) no doubt well knew, lie 
had conlracled a very diflercnt alliance, and was 
every day expeclmg aiiollicr wife. “ I see what it 
is” said J%lip; “you seek a (juarrel witli me, in 
Older not 1 x) marry my sister, whom, by oath, you 
arc bound to marry; hut of tins be sure, that if 
you abandon her, and take another, I will be all 
lay life the mortal enemy of you and ywurs.” 
iLcburd replied that lie could not and never would 
many the princess, us it was of public notoriety 
that ins own futlicr Henry had Imd a child by Iier; 
and, according to the minute rclaler of these curious 
passages, he produced many witnesses to prove to 

• nr« sovorftl vcrsionn of Uii* my*teri(»«i*i story; wft linv« 

' lioni'ii tliAt w Inch A(tprais moiit natural It there ’sas any ileccU 
•Oxmt the teller it urn. practued h\ Tuiirrcd it is said tlial hcTore 
Uwli.ud'ii .TrriMil tlic Stcilinii jiriucc tiadofrcre<l one ot his d!iu;!hieis 
t" t'lnlip fur hnj infant >on, and that the Freocli kiD|: h.nl rc)^ctc(> 
the (illiHnc«, lint, ai^nln. it is sntd lliat. a few luiiim nfier Kichard 
li'ol l»*it him at Taormina, Tancred nict Philip at ttic same toan and 
Wssed tlu' ni^ht «ith him in a friendly mniiner. Tlie native histo 
Inns lire pro'okin>{ly eilent on nearly all llie trnusactioua of tlie 
crusaders m bictly. 


True or- false, this exposure was a cruel aiul de¬ 
grading blow, not likely over to be lorgotten or 
turgiven.'*’ J'\)r the ]u-esent, liovvever, Ibnhji b;ir- 
tcred biK sister’s bonoiir Itir a jiension, agreeing to 
release Richard fuun iiu juevions malnmoniid 
contract, and permit him \o marrv whatsoever wile 
he chose, tor two thousand marks a-year, to be 
jiuid fill the teim ot live xears i^esules pro¬ 
mising this moiiev, Riehaiil engaged to restoie tiie 
lbmeess Alice, togdlur willi the tortusse> received 
ns her maniage jiortion, as soon as he shonhl 
return from (he Holy Land.™ [Kventnally llie IfKly 
w;is not ic'-toied till some veins alter ih.it event, 
when she (‘spoused fhi* (!ouiit of INintliieu.] - b'his 
])re"ious arraiigi'inent, and lh<‘ settli'ineiit of olhei 
(liflereiices, |-weu' eoiilirmed on l)olh sides hv tu'-ii 
o<ilh.'', lor, m these (lavs, piinees seem never to 
have liK'd ot sweaiinc, <»r to liave tel( th:i( the 
C'lmimially lectining lupliiie of then oaths made 
them nothing hut a solemn mockery. Jbiilip then 
got readv for xm, and, atl('r leeeiving xune vessids 
and Stoll's boimliiullv given him hv Richard, he, 
set sail on the .'itJlli of Miueh, llbb, loi Acie 
ILehatd, w ith a lew ol Ins most spU'iidid gullevs, 
a''eoni]):niie(1 him down the stunts of Messnui, and 
icluniing the same evaming to RmrLtPNou the (hila- 
hnau coast, took on boaul his ni‘w bride, who bad 
Ik'cii foi some Iniie m the neiLi,hboni hood, wait mg 
only for tli(‘ departiue of the I'bi'iieh king, and 
then Ciiivied her ovir to tlu* city ol .Messmit. 'J'liis 
ladv was Bi‘iengiirin, tii(‘ heaulilnl daughter of the 
King of NiiviUie. Riehaid had seen her m her 
own eoimlry a vi'aroi two helore his l.ither’sdealh, 
and Wiis ])assioiiatelv enamoiinal of !kt at the 
moment wIh'd, to aiinov Hcnrv, lie vvjis riiisiiig 
such a el.inionr for tli<‘ lbiiu'css Alice. His jiassion 
was lomantie and dismtincsted, for lie gaiiud no 
teiritories h\ the union, and M'cms to have sljpu- 
laU'd lor no polilie.il advantiiges, whiui he dc- 
spatehed Ins mother I'ileanor to jisk tlie Iniiul of 
Bcieiigaria. It is said that the (inrinindeii paitook 
of Ills L'ciarouH passion, and that, vvithoiu heiiig 
delerred by the many dangeis and privations to 
vvbicli she exjiosed liersell, sh(‘ joyfully consented 
to travel willi her mother-iu-law fn rn theI’vreiKics 
to the Alps and Apennines, and thence to follow 
li(T hushaiid bevoiul sea to tin’ land of the Baymm. 
JAiaving Navarre with a siuiable e?(M>rt of buions, 
kmgdils, and priests, the young Bcrengaria and 
I'ileanor, whose activity was not destroyed by age, 
tiav(dled by bm<l to Nnjdes, and from the gay city 
of Naples they trawlled on through the jiasses of 
Monteforte and Bovino, and across the vast Apu¬ 
lian plain to the ancient city of Brindisi, tliere to 
wait until the French king should he mil of the 

• Aror.lini? lo nn oM Fronrli wiitor lli»* iiioilt«n« "n n.iil «lnck 
in iind lirO' ii IhrouKh tlir Iwurt of Pliilip ”—S<-irpi>, luvcnhurc 
(>. rx'r.il «lc 1 HIhi, «1-• Friuifo 

Koiii-r ol lI<jvt*<liMi Kivvfl (lie fullest in-r-oiint of this 'piancl. See 
also Diccto. — Iter, them 

t W'tth reference to you ii» Arllinr, Pluliii consented tliiU Pnttxuy 
idi<jul(i coiiUiiiie to KckiiowledK*-the din-tl feudal supremacy of ihe 
Nornmn dukes or Knglihli kings, who sh-mld do bocD.iKe for it to the 
crown of Franco.^ 
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wny. As tlic ion of llioliftrd ^vaR so iu‘?ir]y 

vc:i(ly ior sea wlicn lin' royal Iravcllcrs armed, it 
was iiol llioiiuhl propd to delity its sailiny, and, as 
the ]K‘iii(('nli!d oi’ I^ent was not (|uit('over, 

the iiiainaL'.e was no! crlelnalod al Mossina ; and 
tlio ([lU'on-nioliua, !ia\ iiil;' plaeod the hiidc under 
till'nialionl) eau'oi hd own dauu'htci Joan, the 
do\va;:'ei ([ueeii ol Sieilv, enil)ailved for Kn^laiul 
join da_\sai,'d'. |•'.l(■•.nloI, il wdl he Idinunlunt'd, 
had alu-aiK maile tin- ‘'■aieat |)a'',«ap,(‘,” as it was 
eallrd, wilii Ik i in ' hii'^hand, Louis of J'lanee, 
and If )' piolial'le llial. ( dlaiii ie(‘o]lecl jons of that 
ciusade eontiihiUed nioie than Iku ad\aiieed uairs 
in ]ir(‘'. dll int; liei tioin ie\isitna; lOileslnie Ac- 
eordniL; to a <|iiaint old iliMuiim wntiT, “ Danu' 
Joan lield her si'-ler lleienLiana \ery dear, and the 
two ladies li\id toeoiher like two birds in oik- 
eaye.”'I'liiw did not. einhaik in the same ship 
with Kiehaid, lait. a i-opaiate :. 4 <dli'\ a\ as (hdieaU'lv 
ailotled h) ihrni. 

The da\ alld’ hdeanoLs departure fa Ihiohnul 
l!u“ whole licet sol sad foi Aeie. As a rapid 
(ament earned ii ihionuh the stiails of Modiia it 
pieseiited a h'. auliful and inipoMii!; Ujipeai .inee, 
that e.dieil toilh the ni\i>hinlaiv adiniiatloii of 
the people id eiiiea hole,- the Siedians siwiii", 
that Ml iiallant an aimameut laid mwer ladoie I'cen 
seiai tilde, ,end lawd wmdd he •-een ainun. 'PIk* 
si/e and he,iu 1 \ (<( 1 h<' ; hips s( < m to ha\e eveited 
ihd adiuii.ition no! K-s ihan then niiinher. d'he 
llai; oi Lii’dand iloal"d n\d (iii\-lhiee u;all('\s, 
lliniedi dminone-, “ ine.diU yieal ships wilii tuple 
sails,” -f on- hnndied eai ikes Ol hinse and man\ 
diialka dall 'rhiilN' hin--e. hoin Liiuland had 
armed pisl heliee, hiniLiine oiil lieds stoics and 
men The mnnuis (d Lneland, hoWe\er, wei(‘ 
not tliei) what ('('.ilmie.- of sliiuiyle and e peitenee 
ha\(' made I’lem ; and wli n a en at leinpi'M atose, 
soon at I ei II' i \ me, tin- Ski ban sea, the w hoh* na\ v 
was 'oie to>s<d aial luiiimiled,” and seatlered in 
all diieeleais, not a few (d the ships heiint foitii- 
deiedor cast on sliiie{ Mlet a nanow e-eape 
linnseli onllieeo.o! <d’ Cai.dia oi Cieie, Ivichard 
ieit safe]\ into Khoilc'-; hut the ship which lioie 
In.-. Mstd uti'i his hnde was not with him, and he 
pa-sed se\eial d,i\s m dmtiessnu; aiiMelv as to 
tlmir iate. At l\hod!'■^ lu' fell siek, and was 
delaiiied tilde se\ (‘l al da \ s. Ineapalde of takmu 
the --e.i himself, he desjaitilnd '-ome ol his swilti'st 
xe-^els to look altd llie ! alies and eolleel th(‘ seal- 
Ii'red iiee( 'Pins siovin l)lew moie mischief to the 
))eil\ i\raid of (!\pi ns than to any oiu'(‘h m One 
(d* llie l'hKe,h'h sconls reinrned pi Rhodes with tlie 
mfoimnion that two of Ins ^hlps had been east 
iishori' on the nkmd of ('\piiis, and tliat tlu' pi'ople 
of lh(“ counlis had heiharously ])hinderod the 
wre(d\s and east the maimeis and enisadds into 
piison. Vowiiiy vcnoeanei',—and of tliesc vows 

• Hm’h'iI of Ihiiiiiic. 

1 IK 111!-- I'- lUlMIlt ill l1 tll''\ tlllL'l’ ni.lslflt 

t 11 I" s lul. Ii"« ■’ <' 1 . t'' “in* " till V 'Ml I maul I ho fliv'l, that liio 
I- lil.ii'. ili.i o\ Cl \ iliii';; tli.il 1 1 was p.j, -ililf I'm Iniia.iii I'kill U) do , but 
oM yni'-iauf was a lauiUniaii, iind iml a ;*uihI judae, ami pi’ople 
iIm‘u iilliiwi'd \('ij uaru'w limils* to tho cMout yl huroun skilljin 
main llmiitsK 
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hew'as always very tenacious,—Richard cnihiirked, 
and, de])arliii^ iinmediattdy with all of tlie llet't 
that had joiiH'd him at Rhodes, made way, with 
press of oars and sails, for tlio doyolcd island. 
Oif Limisso, or Ijiinasol, tlien the jirmcipal sen- 
port tow ii of 0\ pr.us, lu' fmiid the galley (d his 
bride and sister. Lilher tlie Cypiiots hud rtdused 
the nival sliip the eiilranee of the port, ot (which is 
inor(‘ proliahli') the ladies, knowinit how they hud 
licak'd the tw'o wrecks, feared putting ihenid'hes 
in llieir power, and had lefnscd iheir invitation to 
land. The inland of (Aprils was oecnpied by 
(ireek's, <i jicojile who, liom a diirerenee in somi' 
dogmas of iaitli and from other reasons, had nev(‘r 
been able to at^ree with the crusadi'rs ol (he Wi'sl. 
'Ph(‘ islandeis had jirohahly leal ned the o\ei hem- 
iiig eondnet (d' Riehind in Sieil\, wliete iheie wen- 
many (h'ei'k colonies; and giaieral e.\peri('ii(“e had 
piov(‘d ihuT (lie holy warriors W('r(‘ most Inrlmh n( 
and danyorous guests. IJeiiee, the ('vjiriots niiLdil 
have I'l'eii luduciMl to give tlunn >o laid a wi'leoine ; 
hill, consuk'i mg the cinninmlances (d tiu' Pmeli'-h 
wild were thiown on llieii eo;t>l, (lie coudnel tlio_\ 
pumueil was odious and exaspeiatiiun The 'o\e- 
reign ol’ the island was (tiie Isaac, a piniee oj ilu 
impel lal i:iei‘ of the (lomiieni, who poinpoiisK 
sl\led hni,"-elf “ Lmperor of Lypriis” When 
hanhly called upon for satisfaction, he put Inm-eli 
ill a postuK'i*( defence, tliiowinu onl someaiino'l 
L'alle\ ^ to tlu' month ol' tlie lim Ixaii of Luna- ol, and 
(hawing up his trnojis along slime. 'Phe i'tioopv 
W(‘ie ill ealenlaled to contend with the steel-clad 
waniois of Richard, foi, A\illi the eveeplioii ol 
hodv-i'inud w hieh was splendidly aimed and ap¬ 
pointed, llie\ had no deimnive arinoin, hut weio 
ludf nak('d, and th(‘ ma'" of them had no IstU'i 
A^t'apoiis than eUd)s and sloiies. ITciund hoaided 
and took the Ludlevs, di^persial the tioo[>s, and 
made himsi'lf master (d’ the eil\,wi(h little dil- 
lienhv. 'Idle inhahitaiits (led, hut had not time to 
caiiv oil' their [iropi'ily, wlmdi the criisadi'rs m:id(' 
pi we of Tii('\ found an ahundanciMd ])rovisioiis 
oi all kind's and when (vHieen Joah and Jiereimari • 
landed at Lmiasid they were welcomed wuli a 
I’eiut Ilasing rallied, to make another im]»iiten1 
altempi at resistaiKH', tlie (.lypriots weie surpi'ised 
till* next moriiingg and “ killed like beast-,” then 
“Lmpeior” saving ins life by flying ‘Miaie in 
smke and hreke.”"* Isaac, wdio had now leanu'd 
to his cost the might and fnrv of tlie enemy he iiad 
pnw’oked, sent from his capital of ijctkosia, or 
Nicosia, situated m llu' centre of the island, lo siiv* 
for a confereiK'e of ])cace. Richard, gaily mounted 
on a Spanish cluugiT, and splendidly altiri'd in 
silk and gold, met the hundiled (ireek in a plain 
near Liniusoh The terms he imposed were suf¬ 
ficiently liard ; but tlic “ Kmperor” agreed to pay 
an indemnity in gold for the wrong he had done the 
i^alley?, to resign all Ins castles, lo do homage to 
tlie king of England, and to follow him to the holy 

• Robcittif nrumip. From \ luesnuf and IIo\(‘ilon it ujippnrs Hint 
Isu-ic, l»Mra\t«l by On* CypriotH. was surpnsod beloie he win out of 
bed, and fled without armour or clothes. 
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u.iv witli 500 wcll-nrmod infantry, 400 light horse, 
luul 100 knights. Isaac ^vas (o ])lac(' his (ianghtii- 
iiiul iic'iress us an hostage in Kicharfrs liaixls, ainl 
Kii'liaril was to restore lier, with all the castles, on 
their leluni from Palestine, on the (h'lieate eoiuli- 
tioii, however, that llie lhn])er()^’s conduct m the 
h.olv war shouhl give tin' king (nitire salitfaetion. 
Thai \i\\ night the Greek lli'd to make anolln'r 
\ niieh'oil at lesislanoe; hut Riehanl luul no gieal 
riL'lil to comtTun of this, seeing that he lulled 
l-'.cic, iioi It'S a reconciled enemv and alK, hut a'- a 
]»!!'>.iiei of war, having aetiialK ]ilaeed guaids over 
liiiii, wlioM’ ])iute foree the Gic'ek lUdValed hv a 
\< i\ eveusahle evercise of cunning. I)e'-[ialeimig 
pni "I his annv hv land into the inleiior oi (lii“ 
luehard cniharked with the resi, and, 
i.ling huind llu’ island, look all the luarilmn' 

' iwn , and cut olf Isaac’s ihgii! h\ mci, loi he 
I i/-'d (Wtiv r-hij), and eveiieverv hoai, iliuii^h <>1 
ihi -iiialh''! iliini'ie-ions. Isaac ioii^ht aiiolh(‘i 
h.iiile, hill the I'onkst was in iwov wav inicipud, 
l‘)i lie [leojile, whom he had gov.'ined hai hl\ anil 
Cl a I npi K, instead ol liglil i iig !o! him, hv eoiiin v a nee, 
i! noi assisual the invaders. NtiM. ia, the 

[ apilal, ‘•111 naidered, and I^aaeV heaiitilnl daiig liter 
fill iiito the iiands ot Kichaiil, who cave her as a 
<oin|'anion to Heiengaria. Paae, wiiojloaled on 
hi- ( litld, lost all luail in losing her, and qmtlinga 
'li.)iiv e.i. de ol hnlilied monastery ni wlneh ii<- 
!i.a! l.do'h lefnin'. he again songlil the jue^enei' oi 
di(‘ (.uajiicMi, and threw lumsidf at his feel, nn- 
nhiiiiii' >ad\ foi the IV si Ol at ion of Ills el n hi and loi 
iii<- ].u •< 1 \ al loii i>i his i)\\ 11 hie anil liinh> ’The 
t Diiijneioi Would not lekioe his fair captive, and he 
enl lua lallier awa\ to he contiiied in a slioiig 
(ovtlrai 'rn|)oli in .Sv I'ia. 'file mifortuiiate caiCuNc 
V.U' loaded w ilii chains , Imt U is i-aid that, m eon- 
sideralion of Ins rank, Kichard ordered that ins 
letleis should he lorged ol' siKi'i' instead ol lude 
non 11 the. {.’v]>rlots had hisni disi oiitenled w ilh 
their old master, tiiev had little leastui to he 
^atelied with their new one. Ha h, ml’s fn-l act <i!' 
govcrmneiit was fotav them to tin* dre allul ainoiml 
of halt of their movahli' ])ro])erlv, alti i whiehhe 
gave them an (‘mptv eonllnnaiion ot tlie rights and 
privileges which they luul enjoved in lormer tiiiu s 
under the emperors of Coiutanlniople. The amount 
of piovisions and stores <if all kinds which lie 
‘earned olf was so consideiahie tliat it enabled tlie 
eru'aders to carry on their operations with nnicli 
greater vigour aiul sueeess than they could othci- 
wise have done. Having coiKpieied, and in a 
luaiiuer siltled, the island, he lelunual to Lnnasol, 
aialat length eelehrated Ins marriage with the l/.uly 
llerengana, who vva.s mioinled and crowned hv the 
Ihshojk of Lvreux. All llii'sc important operations 
did not oecu])y more than a inonih, and, granting 
tile present government of the island to Riehuid de 
t'ainville, one of tlie coiislihles of the licet, am^ 
Uoheit de Tnrnhjun,t Richard emliaikcd with his 

* k'l.is ;i piisoncr foin’ ynrs Jiftcr 

t Sfxeriil of Ihf Ualiiiii liHtonntit. s tv hs k<iM th(’ t'oT.'rijnu’nt of 
I a i.rte lo 111.' Urili'V of llio Teniplnrs, Imt tlnv tloos nol oppeai vory 
likaUlc. 


Heel for Acre. Sndmg hetvvcen Cyprus and tlie 
Sv nan coast, lie fell in with a dioniond, m ship of 
tlie largest size, wlucli was caiTving troop«. aiul 
stores lo tlu‘ gixait Sal.uhn He at.tavdvcd her with 
Ills mual impeluosuv, ihicati'ning (o erueifv all Ins 
sailors il llugv suthned her to C'-eapi' Slu' was 
taken allu a gallant actusi, m whtrli the superior 
height ol her hoard, and an ahiindaMt me ol’ ihi' 
(iiaadx lite, to winch Iv-chiod’'' toilowwis wen* as 
yet unaceusloiiiisl, gaw lu i loi '•oinc iniic a d. indial 
advantage. 1 iu'ic wt ii‘ on hoaid spuai I' niii ", or 
Saraiciisol the highest i.ink, itul d.’iO -ontc ^av 
].')()()- picked nieti. 'rinilv live individuals (,id\ 
wci'e saved, ihc u-;-t wiie (Uhei ina — aeicd .n 
diownod, ihe eicai ship 'inking Ik'Iuk' the cni- 
sadeis could ii-ino\r luneli ol lier (.iii'n 

On the .-^ih of .Ini.e :,n aMoiindihg eiairniin of 
li iitn j',el s and di iiin<, and cv cl V iirmunenl ot war 
in the ('Ini'lian camp, haded llic '•Mmcwhal laidy 
ariival Knduiid and his lin'-i m the luadst cid ct’ 
Aeir 'I’lu' welenini' was snua ic, fn| then aul was 
iiidispciisahle 4 he Iheneh king luul aiiived Miine 
tune hetnre, hut had done nolli.ng, and llu' allaiis 
nt the euisadi m wme ni a de plot able eondiVon, to), 
all'U pioseciitnig the scige ol Acre the i’c-t part oi’ 
two yais, they vvere not oidv still outside llu‘ walls, 
hul aetiuillv ])iessed and heinineii ni, and aliiio-t 
liesiegc'd themselves hv Sal.idin, who oeeiipicd 
Alouiit (airniel and all the lu iglihonnng heights 
w nil an iniuidiso ainiv. 4'he lo • ol lniiiia;i life 
was (earful 4'lu‘ '•woid and th ' p! e.oie liad swept 
awa\ si\ aiihhNliopv, twelve I'ishoji-, huty laif, 
and (i\e hnndn'd liiron'', who- naiin ' ate le- 
emdtd in hisloiv, and lf)t),0tH) oi the meaiu i 
sort,” who went to then giavc'w nlimit anv such 
ivr'<»rd.[ 4 In^ heavy drall upon popidalioii had 
heeii siipjihed h\ fn-'h and coiiliiiuais amvaU 
ilom all paits of ('In I'leialniii, Ihi, hi o a niudem 
eoiKpien r, I'atiojic ilion believe 1 that the i,:lo ol’ 
Sviia and the I'anl lav willnn the iiariow eiiciiiLof 
Acre 44u‘ ojicialmns ol (he he^iegi d, wlueli had 
hii'gimhed I’or sdUH* week', wen- vigoimdlv le- 
iiewial on Ivichard's aiiiv.d. hnl the king-' of 
Prance and Kngland (puniilhtl again .dnio'-l a-i 
soon as ihev had met : llie hcsiegei-' hecaiiic again 
inactive, and then ilnew awuv tom lliou-aiids of 
lives Iroin lueie puine and nalou-v ot each oLner. 
The I'd'eneli and (he I'aigh-!i lolduTV took a full 
shart' in the amniostl lei- ot their le-jaalive ieadem ; 
and of tiu' otlier hotiies of enmedi rs, soine sided 
with Philip, and some with iviehard. 44ie Genoese 
and Tempi.iis c-poidcd th(‘ ijiiarrel of I'h.mee, the 
ih-aid and 1 lospiudiers stood for I'inglnid ; and, on 
llu' whole, it n]>pears that RielianPs more hrillrmt 
valour, and superi n command of inonev and ollici' 
means, rendered llie Kiigli'^h faction the sfreiigt i of 
the two. Th(‘ I'leneh tried to taku* (he (own h_\ an 
assault witlioiit any assistance lioin tlu' jhiglisli, 
and then the English, vvishnig to have all (lie 

• V'ini-^iinf—Hove—H..}i:ulin, lli'' V r.i'i lioloi i h; 

t We lii\e taken llie \<Ty luwe-t e-tun.ili- \ uie-.i.ul', '^ln> awix 
]>rpxent uart of the Utne. ral< ul.nles lli.it aoc e(if( ('In ixlmu^ |)eiif.li< <1 
«luitng dm lone fiie"e. iinlm<lui, ami olher Ai.ibie w i I'em, curry Ihe 
number lo or COO.OCO ! 
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lidiKiiirs to thi'iOM’Ki's, H'lK'aU'd llic like cxiiori- 
iiK'iil williniit till' k'niicli, .mil ^m(Ii tin- likr ill 
succcsy. two l.ilal ulU'iniils i.lun\i-il the 

iR'ceyyity ot eu-ii]Hiatioii, mid aii.itlier brief re- 
coiieiliatioii way elleeted belweeu tlie inaly. 

Rieliind's |ierymial exeilioiih’ attiaeled iiiii\er?al 
iidliiiriitiiiii ill the eaiii|i, nnd yiue rise to tVesli 
jeahiune!. ill tlie bieasl ol I’liilip, of mIioiii it has 
been well said, that, lhln^^h bra\e, he had more of 
the statesman than the warrior in Ids eharaeter. 
At lenutli, beini; ilisaiiianiiled of aid i'roiii Oairii, 
and seeiiin llial Saladin eoidd no loiit;er [leiietiate 
tlie Clhristiiui lines to throw in |iiovisioiis, the brave 
Miissulnian i;aiiison oUered to eaiiiliilate. After 
some neitotialion, ihirina wliieli I’hihii and Riehaid 
onee nioie disaereed, it was liiially stijiulaled that 
the eily should he surrendered to the ciusaders, 
and that the Saiueens, as a ransom for their lives 
(for their iiropeity, even to their arms, was Ibr- 
f'eiled), should restore the wood of the holv ero.ss, 
set at hherly 1.500 (Christian captives, and pay 
20t),00t) pieces ol ttold. Some thousands of Sara¬ 
cens weie detaiiu d as liostages in the fortress for 
the perfoinianee ot these conditions. Immediately 
alterw ards,—It w.is on the 12th of June, 1191,— 
the crusaders entered Acre, nnd Sahidm, cvacuatini' 
all his positions, retiied a short distance into the 
interior. The banners of the two kings were 
raised with eipial honours on the ramparts ; but it 

• lit* Mt'iktsl liki* 14 ci'miiHin soliln'r ihc 1 icht\ bnUeriHg pn^ines. 
W Itfii sii K, lie caiisfid ly be cmucU to Iho vuUeiicluneuttf'ou 

a silk (lallot vt mulirass. 


appears that Ilieharil look tlie lies! house In the 
place lor the aeeommoilalioii of himself and famih, 
leaMiig I'hihii to take up liis loilmiies with the 
Templars. Scarcely, houevei, had they entered 
this terrihle town ere the Treiudi king eviiressed 
his deteiiiiiiiatioii to return to Kurojie. The eaiise 
he alleged for his depiutnie was the had slate of 
ills health ;* hut this prohtihly was not the true one 
— it certainly was not the only cause. Thougdi 
Jenisiilcm was in the hands of the Mussulmans, 
Ihcie was a disputed succession to the thione 
among the Chiistiaiis :—(!uy of ljUsignuii hud worn 
the crown in right of his wile, a dcsccinhnit of the 
great Codli'ey of Bouillon, the first (ihristiiiii king 
of Jerusalem; hut Syhilla was dead, and Conrad, 
Maripiis ofMonfeirat and Prime of Tyic,wliu had 
nmiried her sister, contended that the sole right of 
Guy of laisigimn was e.ytmct hy the demise of his* 
w ife, and tliat the crown devolved to himself ns the 
hiishaiid of tlie legitimate licire s. The disjiute 
was referred to the English and Erench mnnarehs, 
and it was not likely that they, who from the com¬ 
mencement of the eriisudc had never agreed In 
anything, should act with concord in this imjiortimt 
mutter. As soon as Philip reached Acre, without 
waiting for the oimiion of Richard, he declared in 
favour of the chums of Conrad, who, without re¬ 
ference to the doubtful right of legitimacy, seems to 
have been much better (pialified for a throne that 
was to be won and maintained by the sword tlian 

• IMiilii) lind born sick. Stmie of the French chroniclers artiise 
lUchard of haMng giscn him potsou I 
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Iiis iniscraMc cimipctitor Liii-iejnnii. Rirluird, 
liDwcvcr, swayed by otlicr motives, or ])(>ssil)ly 
nicrelv out of had declared ao'idiist Conrad, 

and \Cie]i LiiMciian visited him as a siipidianl m 
Cvinu-, he had aekiiowledired him as kmi; of 
,Iei usulcni, antU with his usl^al liberality, Imd 
i^ivcn Iiim a Mim of money, his majesty l)ein<> 
and almost in want of liread. 'J’his suh- 
jict Itad yivcn li^e ti) manv dis])ul('s dining the 
and ihcv were renewe<1 with inereased 
\ i.'leiiec when the capture of Acre gave tlie I'reneh 
and hnglisli kings more leisure. In the end, 
INid'p was ohligcil to yield so far to his lieiy and 
d( teuniiK'd rival us to allow' that l^nsignan should 
Ih' hnie of Jerusalem during Ins life. 

d'lie king of France was othei'wi^e irritated liy 
t^'c ah'olule will and constant domineering of his 
i.N.d, wlu) was a^. suptTior to him as an adven- 
Inioii- warrioi us he was sujierioi to lliehard in 
|.o]o'\ and pohlieal foiethouglit. Oiu' ot our old 
1 1;\ iiiinL! elnunielers no doubt hit jiart ot the tiuth 
w hen he said— 

" " ill it K lllf{ I'lllliji M Ilk JlIUllI) C<1 till’ll’ .ll tiM’ 111 I 111'. 

Tli.ii ilicii' M.i, lu'l of him .1 MOid. ImiI .ill of HicliMii ilio kiuB.’’* 
Flit, afier all, we should he doing a manifest in- 
jn-tiee to I’hilip’s cousiimmale king-eiaft were wc 
iioi to ’■oppose that one of his stioiigest motives lor 
ijiiillitig an unpiofitahh’ cmsadc was to lake ad- 

anlaet' ol liielianl’s absence in oidt'j to taihc and 
(oio-olalato the l■’lllltdl kinudom,'—an end pioti'clly 
nalui.d, and peiliajt- landaiiU' in ilsell, howevtn' 
ih’-lioiinurahle the means tliat were eiipiloytl to 
('deei It l):r//led as he was by dieanis of ehi- 
and gloiv, lliehai'd hnnsidt was \'et not so 
iitind as to o\erlook llio d.nigei that tiirealeiied him 
ill tiu' West, and, afU‘1 Ins eliortsto ]versiuuh-1‘hilip 
to remain had all tailed, he e.vaetecl from him an 
oath not to mak(“ war upon any junl ot t!i(‘ ler- 
ntoi'H's of the English kniti, nor attatdv any of Ins 
vassals or allies, until at ]e.t>t foii\ days ultei the 
return of lludund from I’alestine. Ihvido taking 
tins oath. IMiilip agreed to leave at Acre 10,000 
of Ins followers to be immediately commanded by 
the Duke of Durgundy, who, howevd, was hound 
to reeoguiso tlic s\i])enor aiilhorily ol the English 
iiionareh. tn the popvdar eye, Plnlit) a]>p(‘ared as 
a deserter, and the inoh of all nations that witne'’'sed 
Ins departure from Acre hissed him and cursed 
jhim.t 11 is nhsence, liow'cver, saved him from 
diroel participation in an atrocious deed. Fori\ 
days was the leini ti\ed for the rulfilment of tlie 
articles of ea])itulat!on. Iteeeiving m'ltluT the 
(diristiun captives, nor tlie emss, nor tin' money, 
Richard made several applications to Saladin, who 
was unable or unwilling to fulfil the conditions, 
though he sent to offer Richard some costly ])re- 
sonts for himself. A nimoiir—ajiparently false 
was spread through the Christian camp and tlie 
town of Acre, that Saladin liad massacred hi#' 
(diristian captives, and the soldiers demanded 
instant vengeance, making a fearful not, and killing 
i^everal of their officers who apiiearcd to he o)>poscd 

* U..b. GloueeUvr. f Vines.—Iloied. 
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to a luassaeiv in cold hjood. On the following day 
the term of foily davs e\piH'<l. At an appointed 
hour a signal was g!\en, and all lh(' Saracen ho>L- 
ages weie hal out lnwoud tlu' baviii'rs ol the I'hi'iudi 
and Engli'-h camps, and bnteheied by the ewilting 
and rejoh ing euisaders. Riebard ])resid(‘d mer 
the slauL'diti r at one ('amp,— the Duke of Burgundy 
at the otlici Bel ween 20(K) and 'tOOO jinsouer-* 
wen' thus deslioyed, and oiilv a lew* Emirs aiul 
M alionnuedaus ol i auk w ere sa\('d in an the euiiiage, 
in the hop(' of obtumiiig \;duable umsouis fiom 
llu'ir fainilu's Some eentuiHS bad to ekijisi’ ei(‘ 
this (h'ed I'M'ited aii\ honor or disgust iii Clnisti'n- 
dom. At the lime, and indeed long attei, it was 
eonsi(l(‘ied as a inanewoilliv smiling of the in¬ 
fidels,—as a saei dice aeeep.dih' to H('a\i'ii; for 
was not ev('r\ dmp nf lilood then* shed the blood of 
the aeeui s<‘d ' follow Cl s of Mahommed, who had 
phiiidined th(' sepnlelne, and who reviled (he laws 
of Clinst? Viiie-anf ’•a_\s ins vieloiiom masli'r 
showed lluTein his wondeiful great /cal to? the 
gloivof(hid; and llm author of the popular ru¬ 
in moe of ‘Jtiehanl (heur (U' laon,’ wlueli was 
produced two oi tliiei' centuries hitd, lor the 
adnnratiou of the (Jhustiau world, n'pnoeut’- angels 
ol' heaven as assisting at the execution, and eiying 
^loud to Uiehard, kill, kill, spare tlu in nol.”t 
But the atrocities of the eiusadeis <lid not end with 
lli(‘dealli ol then vii'tiins; tlie soldieis cut open 
the l>.)dies of ihe Saiaeeiis to look foi jin'Cioits 
slon'’" ami piei'es id’ gold who h tliev fancied llicy 
had swallowed tor eoiici'alineiit. 1 hc\ f(anid 
manv of tlie-e thnu-s m llicn bowids,” says a 
eoiil( in ponii \, “ and tin \ made slon* ol llu' gall of 
(he iidiih'Is foi iindicinal Usis.’'] 11 appeals that, 
after tins Saladin oidi'h'd the ma'-sane of the 
(diiislian piisoiiem in ins hands; but these mca- 
suie- ni'ilhi’i injmed the fame ol the two chief.', noi 
previ'iiled Ixiehaid and Saladin fiom having a 
eouiti'ous eoi re''pon<len(‘e vvilii eai'h other at a 
pei lod a little laUn 

Having lestoied tlu‘ li.ittered works of Acre, 
Rtcliard ]irepauMl to man h upon Jdusali'in. J’lie 
generality of tlie enisaih'is by no meaim sbared bis 
iin]»atienee ; “ for the wine (-ays old Vinrsani ) was 
of Ihe V cry best ipiidilv, and the cil v abonndf'd w itli 
inii't beaulilul girls -and tlie gravest kniglitrt 
luul made a Capua of Aeie. At length, liovvever, 
liicbard tore them from these i n|oyments, and, 
leaving behind him liissister and wife, and the fair 
(•yjiriol, and strn llv ])rolnl)iling women from fol¬ 
lowing the camp, In' began bis march on tlie 22nd 
of August, 'riiirlf thousand men, of idl eounlile^, 
oluvi'd his orders, man lung in five divisions: 
the Teinjdjirs led the van; the Knights of St, 
John hioiight up tlie real. Every night, when tbo 

• Wi» liRVA .iiimu taken tli'‘ '(’r\ Io'wkI loiinlx-i ilie 

Arnl), saj H tlial 3U00 wcr(’ tb-slrvoP<1 I'V tln-li.iu! ali-iic, nml lli-'t tlii! 
Dnki*’ of lUirt-im-lj ii hko iiunan’r. llc-v.'il-u mij» tlial 

50a0 were slain by the kinj; ami Ilia 

Si.'ii'ui’UJ, lat' 7 , tm-/' 

Sii.iri' lirni ncin;'iii 

\ Ills, sii'*’*' lt‘>nooir.'s 

) » Miiltnm in’.cm’ruiil t-t h-l ts>nim usai im tli' iino hfi\a- 

vcmnt.'’—Iluved, 

3 s 
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iirmv liiillcil, tlie lioraUls (if llic scvptuI camels cricil 
iiloiid tlircc times, “ S.ive the holy sejiiilehie!” imil 
(“very Soldier heiit liis knee, and said “ Amen!” 
Sidadin, who had been veiiifoiced from all paits, 
infested their maieli every day, and eneaniiied 
near them everv nittht, with an army eieally supe¬ 
rior ill numbers. On the Ttb of SepIcnilK r Richard 
bronirht biin to a e;eiieral action near A/.otiis, the, 
Asbdod of tb" Bible, on the sea-shore, and nbbnl 
nine miles from Asealon ; and after a display of 
valour, wbieh was never surpassed, and of more 
cool eonducl and tteneralsbip tlian iiiiybl have been 
expected, be gained a eonpilele vielorv. Moiiriiiiig 
the loss of seven tbonsand men and thirt\-lwo 
emirs, Sidadni, the victor of many a field, relieated 
in great disorder, lliidmg lime, however, to lay 
waste the emintry, and dismantle the towns he 
eould not gairison or defend; and Richard ad¬ 
vanced witboul further ojipositiou to .Ldbi, the 
.fojijia of Scripture, of which he took poasession.* 
As the countrv in advance of that |rosition was 
still clear of enemies, the Jjion-heart would have 
tollowed lip his advantages, hut niimy of the ern- 
sailers, less hardv than himself, weie worn out by 
the heat of the elimate and the lapid marches, on 
which he had already led tliuin ; and the h’lem h 
barons urged the necessity of restoring tin' loitifi- 
ealions of.lalfa before they advanced. No sooiur" 
had Richard eon-ented to this airangement than 
the crusaders, inslead of iiroseeutnig the work w ith 
vigour, ahandoneil iheinsilves ton hiMiiious ease; 
and Richaid hiinsell ga\e many oi his da\s to the 
siiorts of the field, disregarding the evideni laei 
that Sahidin was again making head, and (hat 
Iiiirdes of Saracens were seouriiig the eountiv in 
detached jiaities. One day he was actually siir- 
jirised, and would have lost either his life or liheilv, 
had not one ol his eom]ianions, Williiini de I’ra- 
telles, a knight of I’lovenee, ciied out, “ I am the 
king,” and, hv drawing allcntioii upon himself, 
given Richard the o|)poi lilnity of esca])lng On 
another occasion this generous daring threw him 
almost into an eipial danger. A coinpanv of Tem¬ 
plars fell into an amhuscade: he sent the brave 
Earl of Leicester to their aid, promising he would 
follow as soon as he eould get on his armmu;. Be¬ 
fore that rather long operation was completed 
they told him the Tem])lars and the carl were being 
crushed by the iiumhcr of (he enemy. f\'ithoiit 
waiting for any one, he leajied on his war-horse, 
and galloped to the spot, declaring he were, un- 
wortliv of the name of king, if he ahandoned those 
w hom he had promised to succoiiiv He spurred into 
the thickest of the light, and so laid about him, that 
the Karl of Ijcieester and all the Templars who had 
not fallen previously to his arrival w ere rescued. On 
Biudi onslaughts, say the chroniclers, his cry was 
still “ St. (ieorge, St. (ieorge." Many other ad¬ 
ventures oijually or more romantic arc related of 
this flower of chivalry—tins iiearl of crusading 
princes. His hattle-axc seems to have been the 

• JiilTd is still a considerable maritime town, distant about tliirty 
miles from J<’TUSaUt». 
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weaiion most familiar to his stalwart aim. He 
had caused it to he forged by the best smiths in 
England before he departed for the East, and 
twenty pounds of steel were wrought into the head 
of it, that he might “ break therewith I he Saracens’ 
hones.”* Nothing;, it was said, eould rc'sisl this 
mighty axe, and wherever it hll, hoiseniiui mid 
horse went to the ground. It iippiai^, indeed, 
after making every ratiimid dediictioii from the 
e.vaggeration of mnibtrcls and ehioiiielers, dial it 
was a feaifill weapon, and that Richard’s (Ireiielli 
and valour were alike jirodigious. When the liuli- 
ficalioiis ol'.latl’a weie lestoied, the Lion-lu'iiil was 
dujH'd into a further los» o( I'UU', In an alfeetod 
negotiation artfully |)roposed In Saladin, and skil¬ 
fully conducled by his brother, Saphadiu, w ho came 
and went hetween the two armies, and, spite ol Ins 
tin hail, ingratiated himself witli h’lrhaid. ;\t la-(, 
Ilu' erusadt'rs set i'oith from .hilla ; )iu! il was now 
the liionth of November, and iii('e.'Miiil lains, neailv 
eipial to those in tropical eouiunes, wetli'il tlieiii In 
the skin, rusU.d then arms, spoiled llaar provisions, 
and rendered the mads almost inpaosaliie ('lo-s- 
ing (he jilaiii of Sliaroii, where ''die rose of .“sli.non 
and (he lily id' the vallev'’ no longei hlnumed, 
they pitched llieii tents at Kamiiligt onlv rilleeii 
miles in advaiiee of .lalla ; hut the w iiid loic ihein 
11]) and lent them. They then songhi (piarleis al 
Bethany, where thev were within twelve miles of 
the holv city; hut their eonihlion hcoaine dailv 
w'oise-" I'aiiijne, dise.ise, and de-citinn lliiniied then 
ranks, and Riehaid was eoinpelled, sole aa.niisi liis 
will, to turn his hack on .leviis.ileiu He |■elu■aU■d 
rapidiv to Asealon, followed elosi'lv h\ du' loose 
light cavalry of the Kourds and ’fmlvs, who, 
(hough they could make no im|uesMoii on die 
main body, or even penetrate tlie leai guaid, wlieie, 
the gall,lilt knights of St. ,lohn wielded swoid and 
hiuee, yet did inueh inisehiel by eiiltiiig oil 
straggleis, and caused gieat di-tiess liy kee|)iiig 
dll'w hole force coiisUuitly oil the al( 1 1 by night as 
well as by day. On the retreat, as diiriiig the 
advance, ilicliard was greatly mdehted to the 
exertions of the brave Einl of Leicester, who 
covered one Hank of the English ariiiv, the othei 
being protected by the. sea. Asealon, so eele- 
hrated in the ancient history of (he .lews, was still a 
city of great importance, being (In' eoimectiiig link 
between the Alahoinedans in .leriisalem and the 
Mahomi'dans in Egyiit. Saladin had disiminlled 
its fortifications, which Richard now detcnnined to 
restore in all haste. To set a good exam[il(', he, 
worked, as he had alieady done at .Verc, upon the 
walls and hiittleiiieiils, like a eoinnioii mason, and 
he. exiicctcd every jirincc and nohle in the arniv 
would do the same; for die eoimnoii ennaders 
required a stinnihis, and the Saracens si'i nied to 
he gathering for an assault or siege. All the men 
of rank, with the exception of the proud Biiki' of 
Austria, thought it no dishonour to do as the 

• Webt’r, Metiicil Homanci**. 

t Ramuln, Hiinila, or U.mitili, is tlio Arimitlhoa of Sri iplnri’. A 
little hcyontl it betjin tin* almost imitracUcablo nionnlnin dclilcs of 
Judlua, tvhicli extend (o Jurusaleiu. 
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Iniml: I't -I'd. Tlieic Jin old (|iiaire) [ 

l)il\\i(ii llifsc iwo luiiK'cs. Duiiii^lhc MrU(“ ol' j 
Aric, iIk' l)nk(' ol Aut-trui took oik* of tlu‘ lo\\ci>, 
and jtlanud lii^ l)amicr upon il ; Rudiaid, tnraLi^od 
at tills slcj), wliudi aj)]K‘ars to ]ium‘ Inaai, al loasl, 
out oi I id(‘i, loic down llic baniiei, and cast il into 
tiu* diudi. Sucli an allninl coidd novor la* for- 
.iiollcn. And iio>\, ^\lH'n bv Uicliaid to woik 

on llio loilil'R-alions ol Ascalon, llu“ duki‘ lojdiod 
tlial he woidd i.o(, X'oint; dial lie wa'- tlic son lun- 
di(! (fa nia^on nor ol .i carpontoi. Upon tins, it 
I'' i(‘porlod dial Uudiaid stiuok him or kicked Inin, 
and luincd him and his vassals mil oi' the tinvn, 
^\lth diicatcnni” and most uiMdlui^ lan^Mia^e. 
Notw itln-laiidin;; ihe duke’s icfusal, tin* i;ieaU'st 
]>ci^ona”{'s there, ine]udinf>: bishops and abliots, as 
^\ell as la\ lonU, worked as niasons and earpon- ' 
teis; and die repairs Aveie soon eoinpleted. ; 
Richard, aetiiiLi: with preat niilitary judmnent, then 
turned his atUmlion to llie ollu'r towns winch 
Saladni had dismanlled, or which had not been 
picMouslv fortilied ; and m the course of the win¬ 
ter, and the follow iul; spline, he made the whole 
coast fioni Ascalon to Acre a chain ol well-loi tided 
]'osts; and below Acre lie rebuilt tlic walls of 
(hiza. licfoie these works weie coiujileted, liow- 
ever, his foiees were coiisidciahlv diminished: jus 
lavish ^enerositv had hitherto kept die Fiench and 
other soldieis not his suhjects loutetlier; hut now 
his treasures were nearly exhausted. Hence arose 
a wondeiful cooling of zeal—a disposition even to i 


cnliciM' hi> niilitarv ^kllb and a preltv ^eiK-ial de- 
ieelioiioii the |Kirt of all exeept Ins Fiujlisli and 
Norman snhjecls. Aeie, a pleasanter place than 
AM'aloii, was again crowded with )ca](ais and incr- 
ceiian cliK'llains, and became a \ci\ hot-bed of 
conu)Ui<»n and pol;t,cal mlngue. 'I'lic (lenoese 
and Ihsaiis fought opctilv in the strci'ts of the 
town, Indiiig ihcn (bl ainniositics niidcr the ]ire- 
t( nee of coiidiatjug fir the rights ol the lawful king 
ol dciusalcin; lor Hiclianrs irealv in favour of 
(biv had not i-etdcd that (|ucs!ion The (hmoepc 
had declared tor ('onra<l ol Moiilleirat—the Ihsans 
dll (iuy of Lusignan ; and when ('oiinul liimself, 
ilisregardmg the treaty and the ]io\v'er of the Eng¬ 
lish king, joined his tioops with those of the Ge¬ 
noese, a smt of civil war seemed mimincut among 
all the Christians in Ikdestine. On this, Richard 
moved from Ascalon to Aen*, (dfecteil a reconci¬ 
liation between the (ieiiocsc and Pisans, and forced 
(’onrad to retirie He attem]itcd to conciliate that 
nobleman, who ligd given him many other canses 
of complaint; hut Montferrat insultingly rejected 
all ovcitures, and withdrew'to his strong town of 
T)ie, wlicre he Ojicned a correspondence with the 
common enemy, Saladin, and wlicre lie was soon 
joined by 000 French knight^ and soldiers, wliom 
he had seduced from Richard’s gunison at Ascalon. 
Saladin, who was, in all lespects, a rival worthy 
of Richard, gaining fresh heart, from the disBcn- 
sious of the Christians, once more condensed his 
foiccs, ill the hope of sinking a decisive blow. 

3 b 2 
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About ibis time ibc Lion-liourt, in soiiu’ (ljstr(•l^s of 
mind, wrote to llie iil)l)ot of Clairviuix,’'^ wlio bad 
great nitiTcst m hcveiid of the Kuropean courts, 
(‘arucslly nilroating Inin to rouse the ]nincus and 
])eoplc of Chri^ttMidom to arms, in order lluit be 
might have a Ibice suHi<‘ic!it lor tbe occasion, and 
that .IcrusaU'in, the inhcrilanc('ol ihcLord, iniglit 
b(‘ rescued, and made sccuri' for tlic luture. This 
letter appanmtlv was scaicely des]mlcli(‘d wliei. be 
received otlnas from Ins inotlier, I'aeunor, inlorm- 
ing Imn tliat bis own throne in Lnglamlwas beset 
bv tlie greatest of ilangers. At this crisis be 
o|H‘ned a negotiation ibr^ieaec', deehiring to Saiadm 
that he w'anled notliing moie than the possession of 
Jerusalem, and the wood of (he true eioss To 
this Saiadm is reported to liave repbeil, that Jeru- 
sabun was as dear to tin* * * § Mussulmans as to the 
Christians,t and thal. Ins eonseienee and tlie law of 
tli(‘ propliel w'oidd not piTinii Inm to connive at 
idolatry or tin' w'orshippunt ol a ])iece of wood. 

The, nexl atc]) related ol Uiehaid excites wonder, 
if not doubt. It is said that lu‘ ])ropos(“d a union 
and consolidation ol tlie Christian and Mabomedan 
interests, with (lie establishment of a government 
al .leiusalem jiarlly Chnslian and i>aUly Mnbo- 
medan; and that, as a liasis and bond to tins 
selieme of ]iolic\, hi' oll'ered to gi\e bis i>wn sisti r 
Joan, the (piecn-dowager of Sieil\', in m.imaae to' 
Sajihadm, the lirothei ot thi' gieal Saiadm. And 
it IS added, on the same authorities, (hat the two 
MusMilmaii ])rinces enteilained the piojee!, wlm'h 
was only (hdeali'd bv (In' intoleranci' ol the lnlam^ 
on (he one sah' and of the ('athohe pnests on the 
olher.J Strange as it m.i\ appeal, alter (he long 
duration of hostilities, and all (he honors (hat had 
been eoinmidi'd, tin' people of llu' (wo armies, 
during this negotialioii, as during si'Veial preei'ding 
ones, li\(‘d in friendly inlereourse, mingling in 
the (onnmment and olhei aimiseinenls; and I hrough- 
out the wholi' ol the war Sal.idin and Uiehanl 
enmlaled each other as much m courtesy as m 
military exploiN. Ibesi'tUs wi'ie fri<pu'nll\ ('\- 
changed : wlu ii (he King of Jhiglaml was siek 
Saiadm sent Inm the meom]>arul>!e tilum-' of l)a> 
mnseus, with peaclu's, pi'ais, and oilier I'ruits ; and 
duniig the In'iUs of summer h<' vegubirly forwarded 
to tlic erusader’s eaiiip the iiieslimuble luxur\ of 
snow gathered I’rom the lofty mountains in the 
interior.§ 

In order to reconcile parties, and facilitate liis 
own ri'turn to Emope, Riebnrd now abandoned i 1 h‘ 
cause of Guy of Ijn''jgiian, whom be most liberally 
recompensed by tlie gift of tbe island of Cyprus; 
and eonsenti'd that Conrad of Montterrat, who was 
supported by tbe Frcneb, tbe German, and the GJe- 

• 'Plu' 8iir(’t*RHcn of .St. ll<’rn«r(l, wiio ijml moip llisn iiny 

ollipr Mii^'lc iiulivlflu.d, alU-r iVtur llu* llernut, lo promoU* tlif cru- 
smifR 

t 'Dip Arabs f.ttU c.Ul Joriisah'm “ 111 (jootz,’’ or “ Thp Ill«8se(l 
City.” 

t Mill’s Ili«(. noh.ulin,—Abulfe.la.—D'HerboIot, in 

nrt Siil.Uu'iUlm 

§ lloM'tl \ s.iv'' ill'll ''al.idiii Ii.icl rf'C'oivcd llu* honour of 

kint'litliouil Irom n French c,i\aliBi, auil that Saphudin obtnined the 
sume hoijum from Ricluinl luravclf, for hia (Saphadiu’fl) son. 


noose factions, sliovilil bo onnvnoil Kin^' of .lonisa- 
lom. Altbongli Conrail bail few vn'tiies lie liad imicb 
ability, wliiob, tonothor with bis niidisjiutcd liravoi v 
in tile liolil, niie:bt have qualifioil bun to take llio 
coinmuml of tlic oriisaders in Kicliiird’s absciKo, 
and itossibly niiglit have enaliled hiiii to qaiii 
.Fouisalein, and olmn}>o his oondition from llinl 
of a titular to a real king; but lie was nuii- 
dored ill tlie streets of Tyre, while iiregariii^ tor 
bis eoioiiatioii, liy two of the Assassins, tbe lanahc 
subjects of the Old Man of llic Motintiiiii. T!ie 
nuirderers were, seized, and put to the loiliire. 
llovedeii and ^'iueslu\f botli say lliat tbe wretelies 
declared that they bad murdered Com ad by the 
order of tlieii master, in revenge for iiijiiiii's done 
to bis jicojile and insulls olferoil to himself In 
Conrad, whose imjirudenl i|uarri'l with the Old 
Man of tbe Moimlaiii was notorious. Ibilnidiii, 
the Arab bisloriim, indeed, allirms that tbe men 
said they were eiuplovcd liy the King of Knglainl ; 
but another Arabic writer, of e(|ual weight, sa\s 
that the murderers would make no eoiifessmii w liai- 
ever, but that, Inuinpbiiig amidst their agomes, tlie\ 
rejoieed thal they bail been destined by lleaven 
to suil'er in so just and glorious a cause ; and tins 
areoiiiil agrees belter with tbe ebaraeter ol the 
wonderful a-socnilion to wbieb they belonged, and 
IS mole jirobable tlian imv other. Evert bodv 
knew tbe generosity which Riciiard bad shown to 
Conrad ; and it ajipears that ibiit unfoilniiiile 
lirinee, with bis dting breath, leeommended liis 
widow to tbe protection of the English monareb. 
'I'lie w bole tenor of Richard’s i baracler and eon- 
ilucl sluailcl have absolved him fioni all siispieoin : 
but bolb tbe Ereiieli and .'\nstiiim factions al oiii e, 
cliiirged Inm with being the instigator of this 
murder; and the leport was diligentlt spiead in 
Europe on no evidence at all, or on none but ol ilie 
loosest and most eontradictoiy desciiptioii. Bui 
the I’leneb king, tbe German emperor, tbe Austrian 
duke, and other sovereigns, were burning with 
s|)ite and revenge against him; and Plnb)), move 
especially, who was eontcmplating an attack on 
Richard’s dominions, in order to cover bis infamv, 
filled all the west with exclamations against Ins 
rival’s jierfidy ; luid, pretcuduig tliut a like altemjit 
miglil be made on bis own person even in I'daiiee 
(lor tbe daggers of tire Assassins desjnsed the 
bstaeb's of distance), be ostentatiously ajipomted a 
new body-guard for Ids jirotecluin. in the mean¬ 
while the Ercneb willdn tlie town, declaring that 
Riebaril bad employed the murderers, rose rti arms, 
and demanded from the widow of Cortrad that she 
wotrld resrgrr Tyre to them: Ibis she refused to do; 
and the people, siding with the countess, took up 
arms against tlie French.. In tbe midst of the 
tumuli Count Henry of Clrampagrre, King Richard's 
own nephew, made bis appearance, and, at tlie in¬ 
vitation of the ircojdc, took |iosscssioii of Tyre and 
the other territories in Palestine wliiclr Inrd been 
bold by Conrad. Soon after, by marrying Conrad’s 
widow', young Henry received her claim to the 
imaginary crown, and the crusaders, with the 
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Christiana in the country, pcncrally Hclcno\\ Unlived 
Kichard’a nephew as Kin^ of Jcrusalein. 

Richard laid attom])tcd to conceal his nnniy 
causes of uneasiness, and when (ho arinv sliowed that 
tliev were awine that Ins presence was inosl earneslly 
])raved lor in liis own duininiopjs, he ls^ued a pro- 
clanuition stating lus fixed resolution of reinaininii' 
in Jhilestine another year. Ry his promises and 
cMiTions he ai^ain restored soinelhiiui; like unit- 
nnnily of inirpose, and a( the end of Mav tlie 
erusaders onee more set out on llieir inart'h 
towards Jerusalem under lus command. l‘>arly m 
.Iiiiie he encamjied in (he valh*y of Ilehron, when* 
In* lereived some in(‘sseini;ers Irom Kn^land hriiiir- 
ine Iredi act'otinls of plots within, and armed con- 
lederacii's without his dominions. AVe follow' llu* 
most euiisistent, tliouuh not the most e(*iierallv 
lecened account, in saying that, on this inlelli- 
,i;<‘iiee, and at tlie piospeet of the nieuaisin^ power 
of the Saiaet'iiH, (who liml not only slronejv torlilied 
and eainsotied the lioly eilv, 1 ml had thrown a 
lieiiK'ndoiis fotee Ih’Iw eon it and Ins udvaiieed post,) 
and of (Ik* inereasine; weakness and deslitntion of 
the (diiistmn forces, to wliosc wants lie eould no 
longer administer, Rieiianl now came to a stand, 
and iiiriH'd lus heart to the west. A eouneil, as- 
semhled at his su^^estion, deelareil that, tinder 
])resent eireumstauees, it would lie, heller to maieh 
and hesie^,(' C’aiio, wlieiiei* Saladm drew his main 
supplies, than to atlaek Jeru'-alem. d’his di'cision 
wa-. pmhaps a wisi* one, hut it eann* too late 
Rieluinl, liowevci, piclended tliat lie would follow' 
Jl, upon which the Duke of Ihirauudy wiote a 
soiiu ledeetmu, in sevete t(‘nns on his vacilhitnui. 
IvK'lnnd (lid not i'e[d\ liy despateliiui; two emissaries 
<d the Old Mill! of the Mountain, or h\ iKlopliiu* 
aiiv olfuT violent measure: he reveni;(“d limiM-if 
witli (he sanu' m-'trumeiit with which the oti'enee 
laid iieeii e;i\en, and wrote a satire on the vnvs 
and foibles of the Duke of Jiurgundy. It could 
nut ])e ex])eeted, however, that the Lion-lu'arl 
should renounce his p'cat enterprise without feel- 
Uitrs of deep inortiheation. it is related ol linn 
that wlien a friend led him to tlu* summit of a 
mountain which commanded a full view* of Jeru¬ 
salem, he raised his shield before his eyes, de¬ 
claring that he was not worthy to l^iok ujam the 
holy city, wliieli lie had not been able to redeem. 

• If the expedition to K^y]it had ever heen seriously 
contemplated, it was picsently seen that it was iin- 
jiraeticahle; for as soon as a eounler-march trom 
the Hebron was spoken of, all discipline ahandoiied 
the camp, and, after bome coidlietR a^nont^ lliem- 
selves, the mass of the French and (.icnnans de¬ 
serted the standard allogetlier. Richard then fell 
hack u])on Acre. Taking advantage of the rireum- 
stanee, the vigilant Saladin descended from the 
mountains of Judea, and took the town of Jaffa, all 
hut the citadel. At the first breath ol this mtelli- 
genee Richard ordered such troops as he had lieeil 
able to keep together to inarch by land, while he, ; 
With only seven vessels, should hasten by sea to 
the relief of Jafla. On arriving in the road he 


found the beach cop ied with a host of the enemv, 
but, turfiing a deaf cur to llic advice and feaih of 
hia com])amons, and shouting ‘'(biiM'd lor ever lx* 
lie tliat lollowctl! nu' not,’' lie h'aped into llH’A\iii('r. 
'I'lio knights l the ships wi'iv too lugh-iniudi'd In 
abandon their king; and ibis small body dispiTsc'd 
the Saracens, ami retook the town. ()n the fob 
lowing (la\, between night and moiniiig, Saladm 
eairte miwith the main luxU of lus^army; and 
Rieliard, wlio had Ik'cu joimd h\ the (loops that 
had marched by land, went out to meet him m (lie 
ojum eomilry bebnid Jidlu. T 1 k‘ Liou-liearl made 
up lor liis imm(*iiS(‘ inlerioritv m point ol iiundiei 
1 )\ earelul and jndieioiis :uiangemeiil ; and the 
victory of Jafia, which was ninst dccl‘^l\e, is gene- 
tally (steeined as the giealest ol his itian\ e\|i|oils 
()v(‘rpow(“i(‘d liy a tn'iicroiis adniiralion, Saphmliii, 
seeing Inm disinounteal, sent him, during the 
action, (wo magmliei'nl horses, iiiid on one ol ihi'-e 
Richard puisiied lus suec(‘sses till iiiglitl.ill Kvii\ 
champion that im*! inm lhal (l:i\ was killed or di.' 
mounted; and the oidinaiw tmops, wlienevei he 
licaded a charge against them, me said to have 
turiual and fled at the \ei\ sielit of linn. It was 
by deeds like tlu'si* that Ixielnud left ji traditionaly 
fame ladmid him that grew and bnghli lu'd with 
the passing \rars, ,md that hm name beeanm a 
^vor(l of iciir in the luoulh of the Musseliiian 
natives. ‘‘’This Iieinendous name,” ^a\s (iilibon, 
“ was einploved by the S\iiaji inolbeis to sdeiitc 
tiieii iiijaiits; and il'a hoisc siiddenU started fiom 
the wav, his rider was wont to exilaiin, “Jins! 
thou lliiiik King Kichaid i*- in dial laeli.” * 

As the biitlleof .lalhi war llm most luilliiuil, so 
also was It the last louglil bv tlie liioii-lii'ait m 
tli(‘ Holy Land. Ills lieidlh ami tin* health ol Ins 
gloitoiis adversai'v w(‘ie hoili deiliiiing: and a 
nuitmal admiuitioii and n'speel fiieililalrd the linns 
of a ti(‘alv winch was comduded slioid\ altei. 

;\ (nice w.is aurecd upon loi lliiei' \ears, dine 
imaiihs, three weed-.'-, three dav-, and llnee hours; 
Asealoii was to be dism,Milled, alter Undiaid bad 
b(‘('ii remdmised the niuiiev it had cost him , 
lull Jatfa and T\re, witli all the (omlles and all 
the <*ountry on die coast lielwei'ii them, weie 
to he left (o tlie jieaeetul eiijovineii' of the C'liris- 
tians. Idle pilgrims ol the wc-'f were to have 
full liberlY of repairing to Jmisalem at all 
seasons without h(*mg bohiecied to tho-e tolls, 
taxes, and ]>erseeuliuns wlueh had oriinnallv pro¬ 
voked the eiusades. All parties immediately pre- 
])ared t<j avail themselves of the tieaty, ami sniee 
thev ooiild not enter Ji*n!balem as eompierors, to 
visit it as liceiibcif pilgrims. The h'leneb, wlio 
had refined to take part in the battle of Jalla, and 
wlio w'l'ie on the point of embarking at Acre, now 
declared tlieir intention of staving vet awhile, that 
they, too, might visit the holy seiuilehre; hii( 
Ricliard, indignant at tlieir recent eomluet, told 
them tliey had no claim to the Ix'iieliis of a treaty 
w'hicli they had done nothing to jtroeure. The rcht 

• Tin* oia Rir*^ .l«ii>vill«* is llie Uiis. “ Cul'U-u lu »)>ip 

ce luit la roi Hichardr ’ are his wurds. 
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of llic, army visited the iiallowcd spots, and Sidialin 
iiolily protected them from all injury or insult. 
Tlic frir.nds and relations of the liostiutes that had 
been iimrdered at Acie threw the.mselve.s on their 
IviH'es hi'fore him, nnjiloriiie; perniissioii to take 
vengeuiiee on I lie Christians, w ho were now in their 
power; hut he rejeeteil tlieir ]iraverwitli dismisl, 
and suecessfully eoiitiolled their fanatieisny and 
letenye. Tlie second hody that airived in Jeru¬ 
salem experieneed the yreatest kindness, as we 
learn fVom Vinesatif, who was one of the jiarlt. 
The llishop of Salisliury, who led the thud hody 
of piliiriins, was leeeued wilh marked respect, 
heint; invited to the loyal jialaee, and admitted to 
a loiyu; and familiar eoiiveisation with the sultan. 
Sahidiii was eaiter of lame, even fioni the Chiis- 
lians. “What say voiir men of jonr kinu; and of 
/lie.''” h(' iinpnied. “.Mv kini!,” replied the 

hislio|), “ IS aeknowledaed as one surjiiesniy all 
nien in valorous deeds and treiieroiis yitts; hut 
\oiir fame also stands liieli, and weie yon lint con¬ 
verted from yoiir inihelud, theie would not he in 
the vvoild two siudi prinees as von and Hiehaid.” 
Saladin applauded, as he had ollen done hefori', 
llie loval liankiiess and the laiiiraae ot the I’.nali-h 
kine, hut hlaiiied his lasliiiess and iinneeissaiy 
evposinp' of hiinself; eiidnip this part of the eon- 
veisalion hv savniy that, foi his own part, he would 
i.ithei enjov thi' lepnlation of modesty and ]irii- 
deiua', than that of mere aiidaeily. lie (aiiieeded 
to the hisliop’s re(|uest that the ]iriests of the 
J.alni eluireh should he allowed to have reaulai 
estahhslinients at .leriisalein, Ihthhdiein, and 
Na/aieth,—a privilege hitlieito eoidiiied to the 
eastern eliurehes ot (ireeee, .diinenia, and Svria. 

violent level, hriiiiirht on hv Ins trelnendons 
exerlions in the tiidd of .lafla, is said to have heen 
the cause why Kieliaid liinisi H did not visit .lerii- 
saleni; hut it is at least piohahle that Ins rehiet- 
anee to enter iiierelv on suHtanee that town whiidi 
he had so vi henienllv hoped to eoiiipler, had some 
shine III this omission 

In the inoiith of Oetoher, llO'J, on the feast-dav 
of .St. Dionvsiiis, Kieliaid (iiially set sad from 
Ai're with his ipieen, his sister Joan, the Cypriot 
]iriiieess, and the surviving hishoiis, earls, and 
kniyhts of I'.npkmd, Nornimidv, Anjou, and A(|ui- 
taiiie. The next inoriiinit he took a last view of 
the mountains of Lehanuu and the hills uhove the 
Syrian shore. With outstretched arms he C.\- 
elaimed, “ Most holy land, 1 commend thee to 
(iod's keepin;y. May he give me life and health 
to letiirn and rescue thee from the inlidel.” A 
storm ai ose and scattered the fleet:—it was the 
usual season for tcnipestuoiis weather in the Medi- 
tcrraneiiii; hut people attributed the storm to the 
wrath of Heaven at the Christians sailing away and 
le.iving the tomb and the cross of Clirist unre¬ 
deemed. Some of the vessels were wrecked on the 
liostile shores of Egypt and Uarhary, where the 
crews were made slaves; others reached friendly 
ports, and, in tune, returned to England. Tlie 
galley in which Richard’s wife and the other ladies 


were emharked reached Sicily in safety. It is not 
very clear wliy Richard sailed in anolher vessel, or 
why lie did not take his way homcwanl through 
the friendly land of Navarre; hut wc arc told that 
when w ithiii three days’ sail of the city of Mar¬ 
seilles, fearing the malice of his iiumerons enemies, 
he suddenly changed his course for the Adriatic, 
resolving, it should seem, to ]nir-iu> tiis way honie- 
vviiid from thi' head of tliat sea thioiigh Styriu and 
(leiiiiaiiy. lie reaelied the island of Corlii about 
the middle of Noveiiiher, and theie he hired lliiee 
small galleys to carry him and his suite, which 
eoiisisted of Baldwin de Bethiiiie, a priest, Aiisehii 
the ehiiphiiii, and a few Knights 'remphirs,—m all 
tweiitv iiidivuliials. After escaping eiipluic liy the 
Gieeks, who were among his numerous enemies, 
he lauded at Zara, on tlie coast of Daliiialia, where, 
his Mierat expciidituie atlraeled attentioii, and 
defealeil the object of liis disguise, lie liad put 
on the hiimhle weeds of ii ]iilgiim, ho|)mg that this 
dies“, with his heard iiiiil hair, which he siilleieil 
to glow long, vviinhl emible him to ero-s the eoii- 
tiiH'iil without being iliseovereil A storm drove 
liini on the coast of Istria, lieivveen Venice and 
Aiiuileia. Erom this ]ioinl he and Ins companions, 
crossing the Eriiih moimlains, proceeded inlaiiil to 
fioritz, a,principal town of Carnithia. lie eould 
hardly have taken a worse eoniM'; for Mayiiiird, 
the goveinor of this town, was a near relation to 
Coniad of Montferrat. Kiehanl sent a |iage to 
Maviiaid to ask for a ]iasspoit lor Baldwin of 
Belhuiie and Hugh the merehani, vv ho were pilgrims 
letniiimg from Jeiusiileiii. To foivvard his reipiest 
the young riiiui jireseiited a veiy valuable img as 
a jiroof of his master the meieliaiit’s good will 
towards tlie governor. Mayiiail, iimeli stiiiek 
with the heautv and value of the iiihy, e.xilaiiiied, 
“This IS the present of a |iriiiee, not ot a merehani ; 
—your master’s name is not Hugh, hat King 
Riehiird : tell him, from me, that he may come 
and go ill peace.” The king was alaiiiied at this 
(hseoverv, and, having jiiirehased some horses, he 
fled by night. Baldwin (le Belhniie and seven 
others who remained hehiiid were arrested by 
Maynard, and the news was spread far and wide 
that the King of England was advancing into 
Germany in a helpless stale. The fugitives rode 
on w ithout accident or molestiitioii till they reached 
Ereisiieh, in the tcirltory of Saltzhnrg, where’ 
Richard was recognised by a Norman knight in the 
service of Frederick of Beteson, another near 
relation of Conrad. The Norman’s sense of duty 
to his native prince overcame the loVe of money,— 
fur a large reward had been offered for the detec¬ 
tion and apprehension of the disguised king,—and 
instead of seizing him 'he warned him of his 
danger, and ])re,seiited liim with a swift horse. 
Richard escaped with one knight, and a hoy who 
spoke the language of the country, but all the rest 
of his eompuiiioiis who hiid been able to keep up 
with him thus far were taken and thrown into 
prison. Alter travclUiig three days and three 
nights without entering a house, and almost without 
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nouriHlimciit of any kind, lie was compelled by 
Imn^^cr and sickness to enter Erperp;, uyillaj^c close 
to Vicuna. Ilis ignorance of the country was ])ro- 
bably the cause of his lighting on a spot wlu('li, of 
all others, he ouglU most carefully to have avoided. 
Though sensible of his danger,^ Richard was too 
weak to renew his flight. He sent th(‘ hoy to the 
inarkel-])laec of Vienna to ])nrehaso jirovisions and 
a fiw eomforts which he greatly needed. Witli 
Ins u^unl thoughtlessness in these matters, he liad 
given the boy a (piantitv ot mone\, and dressed 
Inin in costly clothes. These things excited attim- 
tion, Imt the m<‘ssenger chided ih(piiry hv saying 
that his master was a very rich inereliant, and 
uould ])iosently make his a])pearanee in Vienna, 
'riie hoy was again sent into the town to make 
pui(has(“s, and for some days escajicd furtlier 
notice: Imt one day that he went as usual, the 
eiLi/eiis saw in his gliille a pair of such gloves ns 
^\ele not worn save l)y kings and ]>rinees. Tin*, 
poor bill was iiKtanily seiz(*d and scourged, and 
on being threatened with torture and the eulling 
out of Ins longue, lie confessed tlie truth, ami 
U’Ncaled the retreat of tin* king. A band of 
Air^tnan soldiers surrounded the house wbeie 
Richard was, forgetling bis pain" and anxu'lies m 
a <leep sleep. Surjinsed and overpowered as be 
was, Richard drew Ills sword, and letiisen to sui- 
leiider to any Inil their cliief. Timt eluet soon 
made lus a])peai:uK‘e in llie jiinson ef his deadliest 
enemy—Jjeo])old, Duke of Austria, \\ho had ai- 
riv(‘d from the Holy r.aml some lime lielbie Inin. 
“ You are lorlunate,” said Ja'opold, with a tri¬ 
umphant smile, a-" In* received the sW('id wlneli 
had often made him (piail; “and you ought to 
I'oiisider us lather us deliverers than as enemies : 
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for, by the Lord, if vou had fallen into the hands 
of the Matijins Conrad’s friends, who an* liunting 
for you everywlieve, \ou had been l)ut a <lead man 
tliough you had liad a thousand lives.” The duke 
then conmntt'-d tin' king to llie castle of Tiernsieign, 
which belonged to one ot his l>arons called Had- 
mar of Cunrnig.* 

When the EmpeiorHenrv, the degenerate son of 
the gteul l’re<lerie Harl>a^o^sa, was inlbniied of this 
arrest, he claimed the ]'Usoiu'i, sa\ ing, A duke 
must not piV'Unie to impiisoii a knm,— liiat belongs 
to an cmpeior ” lleni\, tbe sixth ot the name m 
the list oi emperors, and w iioin old histonuns desig¬ 
nate as “a hcLigar o( a prince, luoeious and 
avaricious,”f hati'd Richard almost ns imieli as 
Lcojmhl ot Aiisl)la dill. 'I'lns most' ehietlv out of 
the English king’s close nllianee with Taneied of 
Sicily, wlnnn tin* ( inperor held as the usurper of 
Ills or his w I fe (kmsi.mee’s rights. I n the summer 
of 1101, the M‘ar in which Richard sailed trom 
Mcssnia toi Acre, Ilenrv, aeeompaiiied by Ills Si¬ 
cilian w ife, advanced w illi a pow ei ltd (ieiman arm y 
into the south of llalv, and laid siege to the eit) of 
Najili's, wlueli made a faithlid and gallant stand 
tor TaneiX'd. Dtn iim the heats <»!' summer a imil- 
unti fever earned oil' a vast mimbei ol his nnm, and 
soim* nobles of high rank,—the arehhisliop of 
O'logne among othei",- - and, as soon as 1 lenrv tell 
sick hiniseU, he raist-d lln* sieg<‘ nl Naplc", am! 
made a di"giaei‘liil letiaait. d’anered then cMa- 
lihshed hiniseli mi the dnpnted thnnn* more tiniil) 

• 'I’Im'H' .ih' \.‘|%iiiis ol' lli'ti.U'I's .ohi nlni ih fmiii iln- 

tiiiH* lie li'll Ai H' li. Ill- < I i<!u i1\ 111 till- li nut' ol tin r iii]n tot. Iml 
lli“V do intt ilillfi ’.tTV I'ssi nil ills, itid im .tltonl loiiiiinnr- 

W r }i,i \ (• .idojttml uhil to in^ llm sinijili'l .nnl iiiosl i on 

si-tfiil •.l(tr\. till' child .nit hoiincs Item;,’ 11 o’, cdcii, in<>iii|itoli. U 
Coliocsil.ill, Wilh.iiT] ol N.nvIniiN, iiinl M.iltllinv I’tiis. 
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tliaii ever, nor had the ('Uiporoi heen ul>l(‘ lo letricvo 
his honour in tiu' South. Jle was, liowever, at the 
inonieiit ol llieluird’s (‘apliire, en^a;:ed in prepaiu- 
lions for that nlijecl, and lu‘ was oveijoycd a1 an 
event which would save him from the dau;j,crous 
hostility of so meat a w’airior and so jiowertnl a 
pnnee ; for the lMiu,hsh kin^, it will he remcinhered, 
had entered into an alliance, otl’ensive and <k‘- 
teiisiM', with tlie occupant ol tlic Sicilian throne, 
and llmiiy and his advisirs had little douht that, 
it he t(‘ached Mniiland in lime, Kichaid would 
])crfonn his jiart ol the tri'aty and jircvent the suc¬ 
cess of the l anperor.'* The Duke of Austria would 
no: nsieii his prisonei without a rcseivation ot his 
own claims, and a payment, or at least, a promise, 
ol a larm- sum of money liom Ilenrv. The dis- 
^lacelul sale and transfer took ])lac(' at the feast of 
I’lasit r, llhd, alter winch, il a}t])ears that, even in 
(icnnanv, I^ehurd was entirely lost si^lit of, and 
men knew not where he was coiilined for some 
lime. 

In followin^^ the romantic adventures of one who 
was rather a kiULdit-errant than a king, and whose 
Instoiw is more that of a crusade tlian a reign,f we 
ha\e strayed far and long from England. And 
wlnU wore the home events dm'ing the interval? 
(Jur information is scanty, hut enough is on record 

• 'i’.uicmi ili*-(t ill thi“ eiitl of 1193, ilarini? Ricliard’s imi»ri«oimient. 
lie lin'd a kill;;, aiiil tinnsmittod tli<> crou n to liiii vouQf Ron William, 
liowi v IT, (I'lil.l Hot k4‘i-]i II (III Ills h((Hti Tlin Kiuparor H«ury, 
in I I'Ja, I'll! II lied \Mi II Kichaid » runitoin, inva(l«>(l hit dammlotit, and 
bocimc loa-U'i of ihcni iirtin mnrh treachery and hluodalied. Tt»« 
ciiieltn'- coinniiued bv tli-' niudci of Ccrur dc LUm ware moft 
ntiociiiiis. I)i3 ndvfut in ''udy .imt Najiles wn* made memorable by 
iiij ,iii|mH'utl)’ iiilci nun ibli' |>roci'H8 of toirniujf, h.iDning, blinding, 
jiiid iiuiiilatui.r lUcliiiid’j inotiiiT, Kb'uQc'r, wrole in earncat terras 
lo the |ioi>e, iiiiiiloiiniitbat he would oiide.aour to imi a sto^i to llieae 
luinors. Itu-liard liimhulf was too much oceu|nfu with hiswArf in 
Fi.oice lo intcrl'cio. 

f birJumeii Mackintosh. 


Ill ^liinv that tiiey were of ii el.ioTii) iiainre, ami tliai 
llie eoniitry jKiid dearly for llie Liimlil-ei'iluili v<if 
the king'. 

The tragedy of the .lewp, enacled at liichaid’.s 
eoronatioii, was speeddy repealed ui several ol llie 
other imiiieiiial towns ot the kingdom, heginiiiiw; nl 
Lmiu 111 Norfolk, m tlie moiilh ol l''ebrioir\, 1190, 
wiiile Richard was in Normandy. All lliese hor¬ 
rors, indeed, were coinmittod betore he sailed lor 
I’aleshne ; hot though so near home, he was unalile, 
or oiiwilliiig to check them milieu progress, in in- 
fliet n iiroper pnuishment on the oiremlers. Within 
a monlh, ihc iiopnlaec ruse, and robbed and slaugli- 
lered the Jews at Norwich, .Stiimfoid, S(. Kilinonds- 
hiirv, and Lincoln. Tlie great massaere of York 
was not a mere popular tumuli; it was eoiidurted m 
a more systematic mamier. On tho-lCth of March, 
in tlic dusk of tlic evenina, a immlier of armed men, 
apparently strangers, entered the city, and, m the 
darkness of night, attacked the house of a very lieh 
Jew, who himself had fallcii si.\ months before m 
the riot at London, Ilia widow and children were 
butchered,—their property wua carried off,—their 
house was hurnt. On the following day, Joeen, 
another wealthy Jew, tint who had escaped with 
life from London, sought refuge in the castle of 
York with liis movable treasures and family ; and 
as the governor received him, on his staling that his 
house was marked for destruction on the ensuing 
night, most of the .1 ews in York and the neighliour- 
ing country followed his example, and they also 
■were received within the fortress. Soon after, the 
governor left the castle; and at his return, tlie 
Jews, who, it is said, amounted to five hundred 
men, hesides women and children, fearing he 
came with evil mteiitious, and that the mob 
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wliich followed wovild enter with him should 
tlie <lrawhridge he lowered, refused him ml- 
niissiun. They excused their disohedieucc hy 
stilting their reiisoualile dread of the rahfile; Imt 
the governor flew into a transport of rage, and, 
in conjunction willi the sheriff of* York, ordered tlie 
very rahblc to attack the castle. It is said that he 
soon reiiented of this command, and that he tried 
to recid it, but in vain. The nioh, which eon- 
tiinndly inerensed, and which was kept in the 
highest state of fervour by a mad monk, who ex- 
hoited them night and day to exterminate the 
enemies of Christ, laid close siege to the castle, 
and, III the end of several days, had made all their 
pie|iaTntions to take fh* place, hy assault. On the 
eve of the day iixed fijirthe assault, a learned Ralihi, 
who had been but a short time in Etiglaiid, ail- 
ilres^ed Ids iifHieted and now despairing lircthren :— 
“Men of Israel,” lie said, “God bids us die for 
the law, and our glorious ancestors have so died iii 
all ages. If i.i fall into the hands of those onr 
enemies, not nier'-ly death hut cruel torture awaits 
us. Let us, then, ictiirii to our Almighty Crealoi 
llial lile which he g.ive ;—let us die willingly and 
diwoiitly bv our own bands!'’ Tlie nuijoritv ap- 
]ilaiided lids resolution. They kindled a huge 
fire; the\ liiirnt their costly garments ■mil their 
Kaslern shawls ; they destroyed or buried tbeir pre¬ 
cious stones and vessels. They sol tire to pint of 
the eastle in the hope that the whole might he eon- 
sinned with them, making a vast funereal pyre; 
and then .loeen, as the chief man among them, cut 
the lliioat of his own wife. The rest followed Ins 
exiiniple, each of them cutting the throats of Ins 
wife and children. When the women and eliildren 
were all despiilehed, .loccn stabbed himself; and 
the other men stidilied themselves after him. On 
the following morning, as the rahhie prepared for 
the assault, they saw only a few dews who had 
slirunk from the eoniidicated horrors of the o\er 
night. Tale ns gliosts, these wretelies spoke from 
the hattlements, and, in the hopes of snving their 
lives, i.xjiresscd their readiness to abjure their 
religion. On this eonditiou, the moli promised 
that (lu'ir lives should he spared. The gates of the 
castle were tlien thrown open, and, in the next 
minute, every Jew in it that still lived was bar- 
Jiarously murdered. The Chrisliniis then marcjied 
to the cathedral church, and got forcible pussessinu 
of the Ixinds of Christian debtors, which tlie Jews 
had deposited there for greater security; and having 
lit a fire in the middle of the nave of the church, 
they burnt the bonds in a mass.* As the per¬ 
petrators of this summary method of extinguishing 
debt by destroying the sepurities were not of a con¬ 
dition to have money transactions with the Jews, a 
suspicion naturally arises that they were incited 
and directed in part of their operations by their 
■superiors, who were in debt to the only people whij 
then had money to lend. On this dreadful occasion, 
an unusual degree of activity w'lus shown hy the 
government; hut the proceedings adopted were 

^ • Hoved.—Brompt.—M&tt. Par. 


Bcareely churactenzed hv the ]iurilv and projier 
clficieiicy of pistiee. Longeliaiiiii, itie bishop of 
Ely, in h:s (jiuilny of clmncrllnr hihI cliiof ju>l)ci!irv 
of the kiuc;(h»iu, went to York w ith un firmed iuice, 
(hsjilaeed the ^lierifV nm) troveinor, find laid a line 
on the nc'hest and of the eitizenj' of York, n ho 
hiul 7}ot ?r\onul in iho not As the king was still 
pres^nii: for for the holv war, it ajipear" 

that Lonu:ehmii{t‘s chiet motive lo mi)\iot( at all in 
the matter was to proeuie some, Jiixl dial the amount 
of the lines raisial was lemitied to Kiehaid on the 
continent, whitlier manv of the real eiiminals, who 
were eiusfiders, laid alreadv repaired to maieh un¬ 
der Ins hanner; tliei<‘st of tlu* rmgh'adeis Inid tied 
into Scotland; and as the rahhie of llu* town had 
no mone\ to pay, lhe\ weie let sdone, the ‘‘stout 
bishop ” dealing only with sueh iis eould ]mv. 

The nevl impojtnnt events during ItiehnnlV 
alisenee arose out of the stnigtile for jxuver lietween 
JIutrh Pudsi’y, the bishop of Durlutm, and Jamg- 
chfimp, llie lushop ol' Klv. 'I'lie reader lias been 
already iufoTmed liow' Ihidsev purcha''ed the piisi 
ofehief justiciary for l(tO{) maiks. Itiehard, who 
wais never srni))ultoUs iit such I'aiiiains, hefori' lu‘ 
dejiailed trom I'hiuhuid nmniiiatcd anew regency, 
and !ip))oiutiMl otlu'i pislicianes, hy which luea- 
syres Pudscv’'' liought aulhorit\ was wtifiillv ri'- 
(hiced. 'riiese fidditiomd pistuaarics were, lluuli 
Bardolt, William Hriwaie, juid lAougchaiup- tin* 
last.-muned heiiu:' llie nwal iavoiinle, in whose 
hands Richard opimly showed lus mtentiou t>f 
])hu“ing the wlmle power of the eoverumiail. jh‘- 
sides his ]ustieiar\ship, Ronaeliamp lu'hl tlieeliaii- 
eellorship, lor which lie liad paid 3()IM) maiks. 
1 !e was, moreover, intrusted with the eustodv of 
th(‘ dower of Jaiudoii. He was a nnui of gieiit 
W'orldlv wisdom, activity, and talent toi hiiMness; 
hisamlfilion was immense, find must soon laive 
made its(‘li felt; hut the lirsi accusation Ins oppo¬ 
nents seem to liuvi* Inouuht juruinst Inm was, Ins 
lowuH'ss ot lurth. His gratidlaiher, they said, had 
lieen nothing Imt a serf in the diocese ut thamvais. 
Hie.hfird, liowevci, who did not judge ol him hy 
the condition of his giarndfather, issueil letiers 
jiiitent addressed lo idl his heges, eommandnm them 
to obey J^ongchfimp in all tilings e\ en as they would 
obey the king Inmself. He wroie to the pope, to 
olitain for imn the legalion ol Kngland and In‘- 
land; and when Longehrunp was a]ipomted legate. 
—which he w’as immeihately—his power in spi¬ 
ritual matters cuni])letod Ins fiutliorily. The first 
aet of hiB udnnuistrjition was tlie digging of tlie 
Tower ditch ; but, ^o use the words of Raignue, 
“ he had more skill as a politician than as ;m en¬ 
gineer; for he supposed that the riviT Tliaiiu's 
would keep the excavation ronstantly full.” 

Poor Pudsey wamld not without a slruggh’ sink 
into the ohgcurity for which he seems to have been 
best fitted. Comphunis against IjoiigchainjiY ex¬ 
cessive pow'cr had been scut after Iticliard, ami lie 
arrived in great triumph in London, witli letters 
from the king, iinjmrting that he should re¬ 
stored to some part, or to the whole, of his former 
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nullioriiy. Lniipchanip was iibsc.iit from 

lidiiddii, bis rival icccivcd an ininu’diatc check 
there iVomtlu' banins of the Kxchc(|\u'r, who re- 
fiiseil to admit him on th(“ boiu'b. rejeebd, 

lbids(‘y |»os«l<‘(l alter ja)ni'ehamj), who \va^ m the 
norlli, and Mirnmnded liy an armed I'orcc devoted 
to Ills iiileresl. AVlieii tb(‘ brother bishops mel, he 
<d h’dv \Mis all conrlesy and compbanee. Hi; said 
lu' was (juiic wdbnii: to obi*y tlie kine’s (“ommimds ; 
and then he invited his lonlshi)) of Durham to 
Msil linn tliat day se'nintiht in lli(‘ royal castle of 
'riekhill. Ihidsev, willi “ siiiLoiiar snn[)lieily,’^ 
aeeepled (lie mvitalion ; and as soon as lie was 
within the castle-wails, Lon^eliam]) laid hands on 
Inni, (Aelaiiininr, “ As sure as my had the kiii'; 
livelh, Ihoii slialt not. depart Inmei' imlil thou iiast 
surremleied all the castles wliieli thou Imkh'st. 
'J’liis IS not bi'-lio]) anestina liislut]), hut chancellor 
anestniic clumeellnr.” Nor was Fudsey releasid 
tioin this diiriss null! lie snvrendered the eastle ot 
A\ indsoi, ami l1ie (■usl«)dy of the lorc'-t, locelher 
with lli(“ shrievallv of (he connlv, as wadi as llu“ 
('ailduin of Norlhnmherlaiid and tin' lorilship of 
Sadlmrcii---ev{‘r\ lliinc, ni short, w hieh In* had piir- 
eliased from tin' kine,. Lonyehamp’s ])owei was 
now without cheek or eontiol. lli' had the wlmle 
j)ow(“rs of civil and military, and, w(‘ may add, 
ecele^iasl K'al Ciovei nmi'iil ; and In' is lepicsented 
as t\>amir/.in^ e(juallv ovei ch'icy and laity. 
“ Hail lie eoiitiuued m olliei’,” said his mieniK's, 
“ tlu“ kiiiLtdom Would liav(' liei'ii wdiolly exluiusli'd ; 
not a uirdle woubl havi* remaini'il to the man, noi 
a hracidet to the woman, noi' a rinc to tin* kniiihl, 
nor a uem to the .h'w A’ Another w rili'i sa\s he 
was more (lian a kmu to llu' laitv, and more than 
a ])ope to the (hucv. Abroad and at lioine, he 
made a display of as nuieh oi mor< ]U)W('r and 
paiade than had Ixi'ii evlnbiled liy ant Noiman 
kiiiLi'. A numerous cuaril alwavs smiounded his 
house; wlnneNer he wi'iil he aviis attended liy a 
thousand hoise ; and when he passed tin'niylit at 
an uldii'Y oi anv house on the load, his immense 
ami ereeily retiuue eonsumed the pioduee ol tlirei^ 
whole M ills-- a jax iicid exacyenilion, implving 
tliiit they ale, an<I iliank, and piobably wasted a 
i^reiil deal. Hi' was a nuiiiilicent patron of min¬ 
strels, liouhadtiUis, and jongleurs; he enticed 
many of them over fmm France, imd these sam; 
Ins praises m the ]nibbe places, snymit there was 
not such a man in the world * It is ('vidcnt tliiit 
l.-onychamp was vain of his authority ; hut there 
is nothing to indicate tlial he was not most loyal to 
tlu‘ kina, ami nu\ious for llie ^yresorvalion of jieaco 
in the kingdom: the worst shades in his ]H)rtrait 
were ]ml ni by men wlm were notoriously disloyal 
to Uiebard, and careless of delugint' tlu‘ country 
with blood, so long as they fancied (hat they 
w(‘re forwarding tlieir own mows ; and it was the 
Inshop's decided opposition to these men that first 
l ulled hirtli the accusations against him. Peter of 
Blois, wliosc testimony carries no small weight, 

• Intioduct. Uol. Cur. Roj,'.—Matt, rar—Ilovcd.—Newbr.— 
tiervase. 


speaVs most highly of Longchamp, and styles liim a 
man famed for wisdom and unbounded generosity, as 
also for his amiable, hciievolent, mid gentle lemjx'r. 
In those turbulent times, and with sucli crafty, re¬ 
morseless (ijiponenta as Earl ,lohn and his ad¬ 
visers, it was alfiiost imiiossihle, that he should 
pnserve peace; hut wlii’o, the anihitious and the 
great envied him, it is pro'iahlo that the Immhler 
and (piietor elasscs in the land saw liim with ideii- 
siire get that power into his hands whieh alone 
could give him a ehaiicc of averting the stnrni. 
lie was the lirst to see that John was eiideavoiiiing 
to secure the suecessioii to the throne, and lie 
steadilv o]iposed those pretensions. After many 
violent dissensions, John wji^e to his hrotliev, to 
tell him that the chief justiciary wns riiiuiiig hiiig 
and kingdom; and several barons of Ins t'aetion 
pul their signatures or crosses to this Icftei 
liiehard, whose eoiifidenee in Eongehainp was 
seareely to he shaken, sent, however, troiu Mes¬ 
sina two letters patent, in which he ordered, that 
if the iiceiisatioiis iigainst liini were true, then 
Walter, ai chhishop of Koueii, was to assiiine the 
regcinw, or chief justieiaivshi]>, willi William 
Mareseliul and (ieollrey Eitz-l'eler, as Ins col¬ 
leagues; if false, the three were, luwertlieless, to 
III- associ led with him in the govermuent Al¬ 
though tlii'Mi letters are preserveil in I he contciu- 
poiarv ehiouielc of Jkalph dc Dieelo, their aiillien- 
lieity has heeii cpicstioned ; and it appeals quite 
eerlaiii, that if they were reiillv wnlleii, Kieliard 
repented of his douhts, and that immedialelv lie- 
lore he set sail from Messina he addressed lelleis 
to his Mili|eels in nearly the same leniis as those 
written alioiil a year before from Eraiiee, reqiiinng 
them all to obey Lougehamp, whom he again 
mentions with the greatest alleetiim and honour. 
It is also equally certain, that tluaigli the aieh- 
hisliop of Rouen came mlo England from Sicily, 
he never showed any roval order until a year 
later, when Eongchamp was overwhelmed by his 
enemies, who never made anv judieial iiupiest 
into ins eondilct—nor eould f/iei/ have made it 
with any lainiess, seeing that tliey -would have 
been both accusers and judges. 

As soon as John knew for a certainly (hat his 
hidther had actually de|)ar(ed from Sicily, iH-yoiid 
whii-h the real perils of the erusade wore sup-, 
jioscd to begin, he nssnnied the state and hearing 
of an heir-apparent about to enter npoii his in¬ 
heritance. He knew that Eiehard had named 
ids nephew Arthur foi his heir; hut that cir- 
cnnistaiico irritated without discouraging him— 
he felt that a chilil would he no lormidahlc 
rival if he eould only .dispose of Longchamp, 
who was bent on doing his master’s will m 
all things, mid who, by Richard’s orders, had 
opened a treaty witli the King of Seotlmid to snj)- 
port Arthur’s claims iii ease of necessity. The 
decisive coiitliot, which had been postponed as long 
as Richard was m Eurojie, begim as soon as his 
loving brother thought lie was fairly in Asia. 
Gerard de Camville, a factious baron aijd a partisan 
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oi' Jolui, chiimed tlie custody of Lincoln Castle, 
and kept that place in defiance of the roeent’s 
authority. Raising an aiiny, Ivongchain)) nmrchcd 
to Lincoln ; hut, while he was hesieging the castle, 
John ])ut hiniseir at the liead of a still more 
nunieious annv, and ultucked Uic rn]»al castles of 
NottiiiLdiain and Ttcklnll, and tciok them both 
after a siege of two dav.s. This done, t)i(“ earl 
sent a iliK iUeniii^ message to the K'gent. Long- 
eliamp, w lio was not much of a sohlier, was taken 
hy sm prise ; he gave np the siege at liUieoln, ami 
(leiatd de (htnuille del Immage for his easlie to 
John.* Jlie legenl then convened the ehiels of 
the kniLi’s army and the haiams most aftaeluMl to 
Kiehiud, and warned ^em in strung terms that J«ihn 
was s(“<‘King the govOTment: hut he was not pro- 
peilv sujiptirled, and, being compellc<l to yield, a 
truce most disadvantageous to Longebani]) was 
coiielnded hetuten the coiitendnig janlies. 'riie 
reg^'iit was foieed to agree that a (‘(“rlain iinndiei of 
the loyal easlles, tlu* possession of which had 
hitherto eonstitnU'il his greatest strength, should 
h(“ placed in tlie (iislodv of vaiious hishops and 
baions, w ho weie sworn to kei'p tlie ior(ies''(‘s in 
the king’s fealty nnlil he shoulii return troin I’ales- 
Ime ; hut should lu‘ die during his pilgrimage, then 
they wei(' to deliver them to Cnnee John. At the 
same time anolhm (‘oneession ot almost eipial im- 
poilance was extolled from Longchamj) . tlie s(‘t- 
ih'inenl in fayour of Arthur yvas lonnally set 
aside, and, the reveiil hinisclt directing th<‘ a( t, the 
eai Is and primates of tlie kingdom took the oath 
oi lealty to John, acknowledging him, should 
Riehaid die witlioiit msue, as heir to the tlnone f 
I'or a shoil time John was satisfu'd with the pio- 
gress he had made, and b'll to the elianeellor- 
regenl hm places and honours ; but th(' tiam|nillitv 
thus insun'd was ilmlurbed by circumstances arl- 
tiillv airanued. fTColliev, arcldnsho]) ot \orI\, 
the son of Henry tbe Second by I’air Rosamond, 
liad beim compelled to sw'car that lie would live 
out of Ibigland. lie was now^ preparing to return 
to obtain possession of Ins church. J'he whole 
board ol justiciaries joined their cbiet iii piolnhitmg 
Ins landing; and liongciiamp, fairly aeling in the 
exercise ol bis aulhonty, commanded tlic sbciiils 
to arrest Oeotlrcy, sliould be disregard the injunc¬ 
tion. At the instigation of his balf-brother John, 
CeotlVcy defied the regent, and landed at Dover, 
wliere, however, be was presently obliged to take 
lefnge in a eburcb. When the requisition was 
made bv the shentr or the constable of Dover, 
lu‘ replied that he would never submit to that 
“ traitor, the bisliop of Ely.’’ It was fcipiircd of 
him that he should sy\ear fealty anew or depart the 
kingdom. Tor three days be relused to answer, 
and Ins asylum was rcsjiected the while; Imt on 
the fourth monung the olileeis broke into the 
cluircb, where the arcbbisliop had jnst conclude^ 
mass, seized him at the foul of the altar, and, after 

• Jalm 8t*PTn‘» to aasiimea a ftullujru% iii tin* tl4imains 

whiih Kicliaiil hud loo libpr.illy (.'"cu Inru V'rom iho im|iortuiice 
of tlo'Sf the ctirouictiTb <m 11 J'din lio* I - ir.ucli. 

t 11. Abbas.—IIoveiL—Kicardus Divisieusis,—Hictilo. 


literallv thagging luiii througli the streets, lodged' 
him in Dovi'r (’aslle. At the news of tins trans¬ 
action, winch excited considerable nidignalnm 
among the peoph', John and Ins party wck' ovei- 
joyed. d’hey liad got Lmigehamp fast m the snare 
tliey had hud f<n him, and now they piodueed 
y\hal they called Kiehaid’^ auLliority for di^plaemg 
him allogetlu'l, ami siihstitulimj, tin' archbishop ot 
Rou^n. in vain did the U'genl jileail ^hal he had 
not directed the inoie violent and oireiivue pat! of 
tlie ^iroeetalinvs agaui't (ieolliey,— that the authn- 
rities oi Do\ei had lli<tn'.ihl In to nndeisiand mneh 
more Irom hiswairant than he evei inleiided h 
was ei|nallv in vain that, at tin* ''olieilatimi of the 
bislaip oi iiondon, w ho gav(‘seem ity fur his vood 
helm lour, Lungehamp leleased (ieoflrey y\iihm a 
V( rv lew (la\'-, and alhiyyaal him to co to Loiulon. 
John, acting y\iih the Aiehhisliop ol Ivouen, who 
avsiimed a)) the TighS ol a chiel pisl leiai'V, pei- 
emptoiiK siminioneil him to m.d\e amends to lli(‘ 
aiclilimliop (if ^olk, ami to annuel |(,r the yyliole 
of his ]uil»lie eohduel helme the i\inL'’s (’ouneil. 
The seinhlanee ot an alleelioii whieh ysas as sudden 
as it was lemh'i, spuing \\\) la'lyveeii .lohii, 
who had liitlnito liale<l him, and his dlegitimale 
brothel. On the one side all the pielales and 
harons in the kmgdoiii \yeiein\iled oi ordmed by 
.folin to asscmbii-—on tlie oiln i lliey yveie all foi- 
hidden by Loiigeli.nnp (who (hehired that John’s 
ob|(‘<'t yvas to disinheiil lie .'-oyeleigii) ftoin holilmg 
any such meeting d'lie iiK'etmg, ho\\e\(i, was 
held at lioddnii Dridge on the ’j’lianies, h(|yve('n 
R(‘adnig and Wiiaboi ; and Longehamp himsell, 
yy ho was in Wbinlsio (’a-'lle, was onleied to attend, 
—an older lie dal not laie to olii'y. Theie John 
and (h'olliey emhj'aeed each other weeping ; and 
John, who was a good aetoi, 1(11 on Ills knees 
bet'oie the Inshops and haion-, and imploKsi tliem 
to aveiig*- his deal bmlhei’s wrongs. Soon aliet 
this meeting Longehamp maieiad lioiu AVindvor 
('astie to the capital, hemg inloiined by Ricliaid 
ILsct I bat John intended to sei/(‘ (he eit \ of London, 
d'he legeiit leijuned the cili/eiis to ch-se tlani 
gates against tlie lail; but Leolliey, the aieh- 
bisliop of York, who was helorehaiul y\ith him, 
liad spread disaffection, and John yvas close behind 
him yvith a consideiable army. I nder these cir- 
eumstanees the Londoners leplud to the regi ill’s 
summons !)y (b'claniig that they yvould not. obey a 
traitor and distuilxw ol the ])ubli(“ jieace. SoH'ly 
(lisap)iointed, Longehamp then took refuge in liu; 
'J'oyver of London; and Ixar! John yvas joyfully 
received on tukingji solemn oath that he would he 
faitliful to his bKilher Richard, and would tmoo- 
tain and enlarge the framdiiscs of the city On 
the following day, the btli of Octolier, IIIM, it 
yvas decreed by what yvas called the nn.immous 
voice of the bisliops, calls, l>aron>., and (iii/ms ot 
London, tliat the cliief juslieiar should be deposed, 
and that Jolm shoubl be pruchuined “ d he f'ducl 
Governor of the yvladt* kingdom ” On reeeiymg 
this news Longebamp fainted and fell on the floor. 
At an early hour the next inurning John assembled 
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Iii^ ln)o])h ni llio Lust Sniilhlield, which was then a 
Ujciil, i^H'cii pluiij. A ])ari of Ins forces, 

niiiUul w'lih u Liuuhm niol), h;ul already closely 
l)locku(lc(l llu‘ 'rowel 1 h)I1i by land and water. 
'I'la* deposed leueiit eaiiu* out of the f(>rtress to 
receive the projMisitiuns of his o])poueiits, which 
were latlu r liberal, in older, ])rohal)lv, to iiiduee 
ijoiejidianip to ralily .lolmV title. They oO’ered 
tiiiii his hishopne of Ivlv, and llie custody of fiireo. 
<»f llie roval caslh-s. Hut lie was not to ho 
won, and his conduct on this occasion was lionour- 
able and diu,!nlje(l; lie lefused to coinnul anv of 
the lonL;’s rights, cu' to siHiender any ot the 
poweis iiilru'-ted to Imn liy his master. “Hut,” 
said lie, you an' stroni^er than J : and, (“han- 
cellor and pisticiarv as ] am, 1 Yield to ioiee.” 
So suMiiu, he deliv(‘n'd uji the keys oi the Tower 
to Jolin 

li IS lather siiiprisinc; that, atlei' these proceial- 
iiics, i.oneclianip slaadd he left a( hut;e, and allowed 
toescape Iroin lh(' kinudoiii. It appeals,li()\\(‘\ci, 
that In* was ol)li<;(‘d to put on an unseemly (Inmiisi*. 
Some li'henmm’s wives saw the tall liiiuie of a 
woman sittuie on the sea-shoie neai l)o\er, with a 
weh ol (loth under one arm and a mercer’s yaid- 
measme m the 1 i:.;hl hand upon a lU'aier iiispec- 
lion, the women discovered under the “ eu'cn 
hood” the “ black laee and new-''hoin iieard ot h 
man.”* It was the bishop ot Ll\, the leuenl, the 
( Iianci llor, on In'- way to NormainU ' John ap¬ 
pointed the aiehhisliop of Koiien eraiid justiciarv 
and elianeellnr in his place, and seijuestrated llie 
HVeinu"' of his hisliojnie to answm toi public 
mouu's w'lneh he was aeeusial of lia\iiii; dissipated 
Ol pmloined. Ills (iieimes said that, when ex¬ 
pelled Irom olliee, he li ft nothuiu la'limd him m 
the liea^im < \ee))t empty chests and tin* keys. It 
IS \eiy piohahh* that Lon};ehnmp did nut leave 
irnieii specie, hut it should he rememhcied that 
h’icliaid had been eoustuiitly calling upon him lor 
ino.u'v and had h tt him heavy debts to ilischuri^c; 
and llie chain elloi »)lVered to account for every 
ianliniL; winch had come into Ins hands. He 
maintained m the face ofihe world that lus ladoved 
nui'-ter had never ordered lus removal, which luul 
1)0(11 I'll’ci'led by force, in order that John iniu,ht 
wiih tin- more ease usurp the mown. 'Idie ]H)pe, 
to whom he wiole from Nurmandv, look this view 
of the ease, and warmly espoused Louiicliamp’s 
(piarrel, deuouiieiiiu; excoinnuuiieatioii against all 
lliose who had si'ized his autlioritv. This time the 
anathema liad little or no clfeet, lor not a bishop in 
Eniiland wuidd obey the con\jnand» of pope or 
legate. The displaced imnister wrote to his master, 
will) assured him that he had not withdrawn l\is 
eonlideuee from him, and it should appear (we 
venture no ])osili\e assertion where all is mystery 
and contusion) that Kicliard made representations 

• Viilt>riint f.icii-ni iminims uitfiaiu cl noMlL'j ruB'vni. Vfc 

lt i\c oiiuUcil Oil- in.irluvilc .iixl tiupiiil/fihir i»,iits uf the atory of 
h,I nip's * w liieli ««'re w i it ten li> 11 ii;;li. Iiia)ii>|i of t'oven- 
1 1 \. Uu' Inttei 1 ‘iu'iiu ul the rliaitci lU»r. I’clcr m IVUiis l<i<ik Hu(jh to 
l.jr Oils fcJiliic. which \s.n* mlcndccl vo pul Lou^;* 

clu.iiip III a more rhiu nlims mid dej'r.idiu)’ lhau AlcllUishup 

lioolttcy hud beeu lu iil iho same place— OoTcr. 


to Ins mother in his hclialf, for in the following 
year Longchamp was in friendly correspondence 
with Eleanor, and soon after, through her means, 
with John himself, who had prohahly not found all 
he ex))ectc<l in the new chief justiciary, the arch- 
Inshop of Rouen,a man acknowledged by all 
jiartics as a ]irudent and upright minister, one 
wlio eoiiductcd himself mildly and conscientiously, 
refusing all hrilics, and deciding eipiilahly and 
according to law. I’riiicc John, on (he contrary, 
was oiilv to be gained by money, and wlien laing- 
cliuiiip made liim a large offer for repurchasing Ins 
places, he invited the exile hack to England, pro- 
iiiisiiig to reinstate him. Eleanor, it is said, had 
been alicadv jiropitiated by||^,v and pio/ii/on ; and 
she cerlainly joined John irrlRting u]i Longchamp, 
and endeavouring to persuade tlie archliisliop of 
Roui'ii and the other prelates and iiiihles to reinstate 
the legate. John, who, in faet, liad dis|)hicccl 
Loiinelmnip under a colour of acting in obcdiciici' 
to his brother’s orders, now niililushinuly nrged 
lliat It w (mill much displease the king lu know how 
Eongeham)i had heen remoted from the goveni- 
incnl withinil his coimnand. It is i|nite evident 
lliiit this licklc, selfish jiriuee only wanted to make 
moiiev. A conned being iissenihled at London 
(liiniig these negotiations, a messenger suddenly 
pieseiiteil himsell, and aimouneed the arrival ot lus 
master Loiigehamp, “legate and elianeellor,” at 
Dover. Alarmed at this intelligeiiee, the new 
niiiiisters sent fur John, who soon appeared mid 
told them that Longchamp defied them all, ]in>\ iiled 
he could obtain his (John’s) |)ioteclion, lor wlneii 
he offered TOO/., to he paid within a week ; and he, 
ciiueludcil this significant speech by saving that he 
was ill great want of money, and thal “ a word to 
the wise is enough.” Such a nionitiiiii could not he 
inisuiiilerslood, and, anxious to prevent the return ol 
their great rival, the ministeis agreed to buy John 
off hv lending him 500/. from the king's Ireasnvy. 
John then withdrew liis proposition; Eleanor did 
the same, and a harsh and threiilening letter was 
addressed to Longchamp in the name of tlie ((uceii, 
the elergv, and the people, insisting u|)oti his iin- 
inediate (lejiarture from England.* The fallen 
niiiiister withdrew again to Nomnuidy, there to 
await the return of his master 

Such was the state of the government in Eng¬ 
land. On the continent, the French king, who 
was in close correspondence, with Jsarl John, and 
who disregaidcd all his solemn oaths, was pre|iaring 
most dishoiiourahly to take advantage of Richard's 
ahseiice. Almost as soon as he returned to Eraiiee, 
Pluli|i had demanded the cession of Oisors and 
the other places in the. Ve.xin constituting the 
dower of that princess, together with the person of 
Alice, whom, strange to say, he offered in marriage, 
to John, who (stranger still) listened to the iiro- 
jjpsition with a willing ear. The governor of Nor¬ 
mandy re.\>licd that he had no orders from his 
master ; and all of them knew thal, by the treaty 
of Messina, these restitutions were not to be made 
* Palgrare, Rot. Cor. Kotf. 
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until tlic return of Richard. Philip then threatened 
to invade. Normandy ; hut, when his army was partly 
assemhled, some of the French nobles refuscil to ac¬ 
company him, alleging the oaths they had taken to 
)irotect Ins states, and in no way make war oii 
Richard till he sliould he relumed from llie crusiiile. 
As the ]iope, too, cx]ircssed Ins aliliorreiice of the 
project of invasion, and threatened him with the 
tliiuiilers of the clnirch, Philip was ohliged to 
renonnre his disgraceful enterprise, and to satisly 
liniiseli w ith lialeiiing mischief to Ins rival hy iii- 
tnenes still more disgraceful. John, it inipcars, 
oll'eied no olijectioii wliatever to the marriage witii 
Aliei-, and Pliiliji engaged to put him in jiossessioii 
of all that his heitl|^^ so long coveted * 'I'hese 
iiiliimies weie in foBRictivity wdieii the news of 
Hieliard's departure from the Holy Land ainved 
III Fiiirliiiid The jieople were daily ceiieeting Ins 
III 11 \ al, when \ ainie and contradictory, and then very 
iiiaiispieioiis, intelligence liegan to circulate. Soiiie 
leliiriied ciiisndeis asserlod that he must have lalleii 
mill the hands of the Moors, others that lie must 
liaie peiislied at sea, and others again adirnied that 
lhe\ had seen llie sliiji in which he had eiiihaiked 
sale III the llaliaii |ioit of Brindisi. Me aie sorry 
al heiiig again lorccd to reject a toueliiiig and 
heaiililiil legend, hut, leaving Hloiidel pi the eoii- 
eeiiial hands ol the (loets, we icar that in hislorieal 
sohenieas we niiist altrihute the discovery "I 
Hiehaid’s iiiiprisoiimciit to the, cojiy ol a lellei 
lioiii Ills aaoler llenrv to Pliiliji. The emperor 
told the king that tlie enemy of the empire—the dis- 
1111 hei ol f'raiiei—w.is loaded with eliaiiis and safely 
lodged 111 one of his I'ltstlcs ol the Tyrol, w iii're 
liiisi\ guards walelicd over him, day and night, 
wilhdiiiwn KWniils Thi.s discovery shucked and 
disgusted all ^.llro^H‘. Loiigidiamji, w ho was still 
on the eontiiieni, w as one of ihe first to learn it, and 
the first III adojit measures for his master’s dehvir- 
aiiee. Earl .loliii ojienly rejoiced at the mtelli- 
gi nee ; hut Richard’s English suhjeets volniitarily 
1 eiiiwved their oallis of iillegiiiiice. The iirelihishop 
ol Rouen, and the hishoiis and barons, inetnt O.vfoi d, 
and mimedialely sent two dejiiilies—the ahhols ol 
Bro.\ley and Pont-Rohert—into Gcrimiiiy to give 
Ihe king advice and coiisohitioii. Beyond Ihe 
.'\l|)s, as (werywliere else wdierc the cause ol the 
ernsades W'as eherislied and Richard known us the 
greatest champion of the cross, a most violent in¬ 
dignation was excited. The pojie at onee e.xcom- 
mimicated Leojiold, the Austriaii duke, and tliieal- 
eiied the eiiijicror with the same sentence unless he 
immediately lilrerated Rielmrd. Seeing that he 
could not work his ends with English means, John 
hastened over to Paris^ wdierc he surrendered the 
gi eater jiiirt of Normandy to the French king, and 
did Philip lioiiinge for the rest of his brother’s con¬ 
tinental domiriioiiB. He then engaged some troops 
of foreign mercenaries, and returned home, having 
agreed with Ids ally, that Philip should fall ujron 
Nomimidv with a powerful army, while he overran 
England. 

• Script, Rcr, Fraoc.— 


John took the castles of AViiidsor and M ailing- 
ford, and, marcliiiig on Eondoii, reported that his 
brother was dead in jinsoii, and demanded llie 
crown as lawful liinr. For a momeiit the steadi¬ 
ness of the grill'd jii^ticiiiiy, the nrehhishop oi 
Rouen, was doulilliil, hut the prelates iiiul haroiis 
raised llicharil’s sLiuulard, dcicated John’s meree- 
miries, and com|ielled him to retieat. He, how¬ 
ever, ohtaineil an ariiiislicc, during w,lncli he ex- 
leiidcd the ihreads uf Ins iiilrigiics. Philiii was 
still less forlnnate in Novinaiuly ; lor, allci ad¬ 
vancing to Rouen, 111' was lu'iilen by the iiidigniuit 
and entiiusiastie jieojile eominiiiided Iw Hiehard s 
old eoniiade, the hiine Karl ol Leicester, who had 
got safely Iroiii Palestine, and he was olilig il to 
make a most disgraeelul retieat into Ins own teni- 
lories. 

in the iiieiin limi', flioiigh irritated hy tli(‘ iiidig- 
iiitie- lie siiflered, and al limes depressial hy the 
notion that Ins siili|erls winilil iilmndoii linn - a 
eaiitiee as he was ni the hands of Ins imgeiieroiis 
eiieinie^—Rieliaid’s sanguine and jovial spirit 
sa\eil him trom any long lits of despair or desjiond- 
eiiee. lie wlided awav the weary liinii.H hy suiging 
or (onijiosing tioiihadiiiii verses,* and when tired 
of tills resmnee, he eaioused with liis keepers, who 
seem to hate heen about eipially jileased with Ins 

*niusie. Ills faeelioUMiess, and his powers ol drinkiiig. 
Home down h\ (he weight ol Eiiiopeiiii opiiiicni, 
and the aiithoiilv ofthe ehuieh, the enipeior was 
at length obliged'to relax Ins liiihl ; and Eoiigeiiaiiip, 
who was now wnli Kiehaid, si'Cins to have been iii- 
stnimeiital in indiieiiig liiiii to jnodiiee his eajilive 
heloie the diet al llagi'iian Rieliaid waeoii Ins way 
III that place, when Ihe two ahhots ilesjialehed Iroin 
England fn.-t met liiiii. He leeeived them in ii 
gav and I'oniteous iiiaiiiiei- Tlie lull aeeuiints 
Ihev gaie linn of Ins hiotliei’s Ireaeliery made him 
look gnivi'; hut it was only ho a nioineiil, and lie 
Sind, laiigliiiig, “ iMy hiolher .loiiii, liowetei, will 
never gam a kingdom hy Ins iiihmr.’ On his 
arrival at Hagenaii, Kieliaid was leeeived with a 

• 'riu- toe stali/JW i.f He lianl hie.' .01 ... li.,l, l.iit a .leal paaai 

til Ifu. w I tUeii m iiiiK lii-i'u 1 Iff HI'I \ I'd 1 11- iiig' Ji 

Iroiii Ml. I-.IIih’k li.iiivl.ilimi will mi I'Lm d il I lien’ is iiiuio 
j.tUiii.s III It til.til mig;ht l..‘ . >'’il HI'”'' ' ’I'l L»'‘ 

uliuul their own siilleiiuns . 

Il adiitne Miolit .itlemiit the Inneful hti.iin. 

Ills \(iii-e, heliKr, lull will souinl, 

Vet, to the sail, ’in ei'rntiiil I" ' oinplaiii 

FrieMi!-v h.i\e I stole . and jnoiiineH al-ouinl. 

StiaiiH’ on the niL’E’niils ' Siio e. thrue w niters Iw am 
I inaiisoiirii. s'lll I henr a lynim’s t Imm. 

Full Mell lhe\ Know. 1II\ loiilKiiml iiol-les all, 

Ol Fiil'IhikI, Not in.Li)«l\. Oiiimne, I’on lou, 

Ne'tfi dill l Blight my vo<H»**t ark'uI’b eult, 

IJiit all wliiiii) wealth «oiihl hiiy Irotn chains MillidriMv. 
Not III rejiioiu V i Rpeak, nor ulK sain, 

Itul 1 iiloiie unjn'ieA bear the (.b.iin 

My fale will show. " the (luiii;ooii ainl the giau* 

Alike lejiel our knidred and our fro nds." 

Here urn 1 iell their paltry iifol'l to save] 

Sad fate is milio , bnl wor«e tlieir eiiiiie alleiids. 

'I'hpir lortl will die, their eonscienee ^liall leinairt, 

Aud Ufll how long I wore this Kallinj^ chain 
There are three more utmi/aK lu ihe sarai utiaiii Anoiher tir- 
writile, allributtfd to Kiehuid. is jireBiTSed U is addre«*e<l In hix 
cousin, Count (fuy ol Auvernne, whom it repmiirliei. inkewarin- 
ue»B in not takmu: up nrras a|/iuo>.i ***' I’hih)). Oii« 

pMWire i« cunoiii—•' Tlie de#iri* of liuildinK UrouE* castle* makes 
you forgetful of ladies and gallantly. You «r« ni; more seen at 
wWflrt or unimamtiiitB. Have a care of the FreocU j lliej are 
balds ui tbeu; Z'/eid'fld, 
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hliow of courtcs}’; ])ut liis first intLrview w'wU llio 
ejn|KTor was (liscoma^onu;. Henry rcvcaksl nil 
Iiis avarice anti unjuMiliukle prcicnsious, and nnule 
many demunds, with which lus (ntjttivc wiadd not 
comply, sayinu; lie wnndd rather die where he was, 
than so tlrain ins kingdom and dt'i^radc his crown. 
On tlic following dav, Richard apptnired itefore the 
diet of the empire ; and lleniv, who had no riu:ht 
over him, eyept whut h(‘ ^;ained by trcacherv *and 
loret', anti (roni the cxjdtided theory of the impe¬ 
rial supreniaev over all the knii^s of the west, 
accused him tif many crimes ami nii'^deineanois, 
the chief of which wcu*;—I. Ills alliance with 
Tancnnl, the usurpt-r tif Sicily 2. Uis liealnitmt 
of Isaac, the (diiistian soveiejon oj'C\pros d Ills 
insults otrered to the Duke <tf Austria, and ihrouuh 
him to the whole (leTinan nation 4. Ills im- 
pedinu; the cruvaiie l>v his tjuarrcR with llie Ihciicli 
kin^. 5. Ills ha\ nm cmpltived assassins to mur- 
d(T Conratl of Montlcrral. h. The most nuputlent 
c!iarjj,e of all -Ins havinp^ (“onchMlcd a hase Inict' 
with Salaihn, and left Jerusalem iii his hauils, 
Uiehaid, aflei asst'rliue; that his loval di^niity 
exempted him from auswerme; hetoie anv jurisilie- 
tioii exet'pl that of ileaveii, yet eondescamdeil, lor 
the sake of Ins reputation,to justifs Ins conduct Ix'- 
lore that amrust assemhlv, whnliwas eomposi d of 
all th(‘ eeelesiastieal and seeulai pniiecs of (nn- 
maiiy llis spei'eh is not eiMm hv anv oii!.!,i- 
ual writer, hut it is slated 1)\ Ilovedeii and other 
eonti'inporajics, tlial his u'plv to all the eliarues 
was inanh, clear, and eonvmenm;—that his (‘lo- 
(juence (died the meuilaus of the diet with adnit- 
rution, and lefi no suspicion of guilt in their 
minds.* Matilu'w Ihnis savs that llu* (miperor 
was eoiivinced of Plaulageiiet’s iiinoeeiice, and 
that he tieateil liim theueelorth with Immanitv. 
He still, however, exaeteil a heaw raii.som, ihouLdi 
It Is ddUeult to uuderstuiul hy what riuiu, or under 
W'hat decent pretext, he could detain Riehai.l, or 
put him t») ransom, if liis miioeciue was ackimw- 
ledged. Ihit there was no right in the Iransaetion 
—no deeeney m till'uetors in it; it hegan in re¬ 
venge, and WHS to end in monev, and as much 
money as could he possibly ohiamed, without a care 
or a ihoughl about guilt or imioeeuce. After lixmg 
one pnee, the emperor laiseil it to another, and 
the liargiuu was ]U‘otraeled for fi\e Ualioiis nioutlis, 
during whieli, though his fetters wer<‘ removed, 
Richard was still kejit in prison. This was, no 
douhl, the most anxious niid most painful ])art of 
his captivity. He sent Ijougeliamp, as his elian- 
eellor, to ilie council of legeiie.v, to jiress the 
raising of the ransom. The ea]>tivity of the king, 
or sujierior lord, was a {•a>e cspeeiallv ]>rovided for 
by the feudal tenures on which the vassids of the 
crown and others ludd their estates; and a tax of 

• Un-li.n'l l«n IcttiTs fiom tlu* Out Man nf the Moiin- 
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twenty sliilliiiffs was, tlierefiire, imposed on every 
knight’s fee. The cleruy and laity were besides 
called upon for a fovirtli pait of their yearly in- 
eiiines. While, the money was slouly raisnii!;, the 
emperor still kepi inerciisini;- his deinanilH. At 
last, on the 22nil'of Septeiuher, 1 1<,)3, the terms 
uerc fixed. It was ayreed that Riehiird should 
pay ](K),(K)() niiirks of pure silver of Cologne 
stuiidard to the imperial eourl ; tlial lie was also 
(o pay fiOjUOO marks to tlie ein|)eror and the duke 
of Austria eonjoiiitly, yiviiip; sixty liostaees to 
the emperor for 30,000 marks, and other host ayes 
to the Duke of .Austria for 20,000 marks ; on coiidi- 
lion, lumever, that these !j0,000 marks were to he 
leniilted altoyethcr if Richfl||| performed eertain 
private iiromises. Scvcra'Wlwises of this treaty 
were either secret or added afterwaids. It was 
also aureed that Richard should restore Isaac of 
(Jviiiiis to his hherty, thoiiyh not to his doiiiiiiioiis, 
and deliver Isaac’s heautiful ihiiiyliter to tliecaie 
of the Duke of Austria, and send his own niece, 
lileaniir of Brittanv, the sister of yomie; .Artlini, to 
lie iiiariied to tlie Duke of Austria’s sou. llenrv, 
on his side, uyreed to aid Richard ayanist all his 
enemies ; iiiid, that lie miyht have the air of yiviiiy 
somrthiiiy for so miieh monev, invested Inin w ith 
the (eiiilal sovereignty of the kinyilom of Arles, or 
Pniveiiee—an olisolote right which the eiupeioi., 
long claimed without being able to enforee it .\e- 
(■(inhiig 111 lloveden, one of the m i v liest of eoii- 
temporiirv luithorities, Richard, in an assemhlv ol 
the (ieriiiaii ])riiiees and Kiighsli einovs, hy ileh- 
veiiiig the cap friim his licad, resigned Ins rrowii 
into the hands of Henry, who ivsloied it to linn 
again, to he held as a fief of the enipiie, w ith the 
ohligation iittiiclicd to it, of ]iajnig a Miiilv tiihule 
of oOOO iioiiiids. Hilt 13 tlieie not some error in 
the ll■ansllllssioll of tins stateiiieiit, or w as not the 
fiiiieiful iTowii of Arles here mteiulcd ? Siieli a 
dehasiiig tender may, however, liave liecn made hv 
Rieliiird to cajole the, Geriiian, and defeat the active 
iiiliigiies of Ins brother .lohn and King Pluhp. 
'I’liese jirecious confederates offered to pay the em¬ 
peror a Minch larger sum than that fixed for the 
ransom, if he would detain Richard in captivity. 
Henry was greatly tempted hv the bait; hut the 
better feelings of the German princes, who had at¬ 
tended the diet, compelled him to keep his hiirgaiii. 
More difhciilties than might have been expected 
were ciicomilercd in obtaining the money for the 
ransom ; and what was procured seems to liiivc been 
raised almost wdiolly in England, the coiitiiieiital 
dominions contrihutmg little or nothing. In our is¬ 
land, the idatc of all cluirches or monasteries was 
taken; the Cistercian monks, who liad no plate, 
gave up their wool; and England, in the words of 
an old amiahst, “ from sea to sea was reihiced to 
the utmost distress.” Seventy thousand marks w ere 
seii-t over to Genniuiy, and in tlie month of I’ebrii- 
ary, 1194, Richard was at length freed.* He 

• Hovod.—-llrom\'t.—Dicete>.-»Ncwb.—Matt I’tir—K\mi*r, Fcc<l. 
—Mioliivnd. Hist. <lfs CroUade*.—Mills, llisl. '.Crasadc#.—Kaiimtr, 
Ugusc of lluhenitaufon. 
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laiiiU'd lit Siuiilwich, on tlic 13th of Miirch, after 
an alisencc of mure than four years—about fourteen 
inoiiths of rvliich lie had passed in tlic prisons of 
the duke and ein])cror. Thougli they had been 
mrily tieeeeil, the Iviglish people reeeiied him 
witli an enlhuMastie and lioneskjoy. Tliere was, it 
appears, wealth enough left to give him a magnifi¬ 
cent ri'oeiit ion 111 I.ondon; and one of the (ieniian 
biirons wlio aeeoinpimied him is said to have ex¬ 
claimed, “ Oil king! if our cinpeioi had susiieeted 
Ibis, joii would not have been let off so lightly.’'* 
Alter spending only three days at London, be 
headed siieh troo|is as were ready, and maielied 
against Nottingham Castle, belonging to Lull 

hn, which snrreMj|Ked at diseielioii. As for 
.lohii himself, heinpRinely advised by Ins ally, 
I'hihp, who wrote to him as soon as he learned 
liii hard's deliieraiiee, “Take caie of yourself— 
the devil is broken loose,”—he had put hiniscdf in 
lafeli at a dislaiiee. On the. 30lh of Maieh, 
lliehaid held a great council at Noltinglmiii, at 
which it was (h'leimined, among other things, that, 
it .lohii did not ii|)peiir within forty days, all his 
('Stales in Lnghiiid should be forfeiti il, and that the 
eeieinoiiy of ihe king’s eoroiiatiou should he re- 
|ieali‘d,iii oidi r that every unfavourable niipresMoii 
which his eajitivily had made might Jie Iheieby 
(ffaeed | .Aeeoidingly, he was rc-ciowned with 
gieal ponip (not at Westminster,but at Wincliestei) 
on the le.ist of Lastei. All his attention was again 
tinned to the rai'ing of money ; and he proceeded 
ni h its little seiiipleor delicacy as he had done fair 
veals hi'toie, win'll tilling his purse lor the holy 
Will, lie resumed many of the estates which he 
had then idienaled or sold, and took from several 
individuals the eiii]iloyineiits and ollices which 
thiv had bought, sidling them all again to the 
he-t liidders. 

A.i). 1 101. Lveii from a iinture nuicli less fery 
and vnidielive than Richard’s, the forgiveness of 
sueli in)uries as liad been inflicted by the I’leiieh 
king could seareely he expected. I’lidi|i, niore- 
ovei, who dining his coiifincmeiit had sent him 
hack Ins homage, was now actually in arms within, 
or upon the frontiers of, his eontinental stalls. 
Richard ]ire|Kired fir war, and his peo]de of ling- 
land were as eager fir it ns himself. Ahont the 
middle of May, he landed at Rarfleur, in Nor¬ 
mandy, bent on revenge. He was met at Ins land¬ 
ing by his cravcn-hearled brother ,Tohn,wdio threw 
lunisclf at his feet, and miidoied forgiveness. At 
the nitercession of his mother, Eleanor, Richaril 
forgave him, and received him into favour. Ibis 
IS a noble trail, and a wonderful one, considering 
the amount of the provocation and the barbarous 
Usages of the times. “ rforgive him,” said Richard, 
“ and hope I shall as easily firgel his injuries as 
he vv ill firget my pardon.”} Tlie demoniac cha¬ 
racter of .lolm was jdaced in a not less forcilde 
light. To return to his brother, he had deserted 
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from Philip, to whom he had sworn that he would 
never make peace without his concurrence.' so fir, 
however, Ins step was a usual one; Imtlie Inriher 
impressed it with Ins inherent treachery and fero¬ 
city. lief ire (piitting Pliilip’s party, he invited to 
dinner all llie oflieers of the gamsoii which that 
king had placed in Kvreiix, and massaered them 
all diiniig the eiilertiumneiit. Ills hands were wet 
willi this blood when he wailed upon Rieharil; 
hut, with all his vices, we think loo well ot Ihe 
Lion-heait to lieheve lhat such a deed laeilitated 
his panhin. Alllioiigh fieguii with fiirv, this ealn- 
piiigii was cairied on rather languidly and on a 
eoiifiiied scale, ill pait owing to Ihe iinpoverislied 
stale Ilf Richard's eM'h('(|uer, and in jiail lo the 
disalfeclion prevaleni in ino^l of his ihiiuiiuous on 
the (•(iiitiiieiil. He, however, delealed I’lidip in 
several engagements, took several towns, and in 
one i‘neoiinler got |iossessioii of ins adversaiy’s 
iinlitaiy chest, tngether with the eintulnry, the 
reeoids, and the aiehives iil the erowii. 'I he eam- 
jmign terminated, on the ‘23rd of .Inly, in a tniee 
fill one vear. 

A.I). Ilb.o Jliihei'l Walter, wlin luid fieeii 
liilelv advaneed fiom the hisluiprie nt Salishiny m 
ihe arelihishii|)i le of ('aniei hiirv, was appointed 
LMiaidinn ol i•',llelalld and erand jiislieuny lie 
liad shown ins hiaverv and atlaehmenl to Riehaid 
1)1 the wars of Palesliiie, and now hi' displayi'd ad- 
iinrahle, talent and eiiiidiiet as a ]ieaeefni iiniiister. 
He desirved helUi liinrs, and a more prudent 
master. Hr had been ediiealrd midir ihi' gieat 
Rnmill de (ihmvdle, and was veised in the scirnee 
ol Ihe Liighsh laws. I'lider his adinimsliation 
till' lustu es made their ri gular eireniLs ; a geiii riil 
tianipidhlV was lestmed ; and nieii, gradually re- 
('ovei'iiig Inim the l.ile i)|ipressions and vexation.", 
Iieean to he re-ainina(ed with tlie s]in it of onh r and 
nidiistrv. 'rile aliseiiee of thi'king lingiit have lieeii 
fell as a real heiielil to the nation, liad it not heel) 
fir his eonslaut demands for money lo carry on his 
wars abroad, and ei)in|)!eU' llie payment of his ran¬ 
som, which demands fri’nuenlly olibged llie mi¬ 
nister to act eoiitiary lo the eiiiivletioii ol Ins lietler 
jndgnieiit and Ins I'liij-i ii'iu'e. Hnliert, however, 
seems to hav e raisi'd more mimey vvilli less actual 
violeiiee and inpisliei' than any of Ins predceessors. 
Loiige.hatn]> vv.is einphiyed in some im|iortimt ein- 
hassies, and eunliiiued to hold llie ollice of ehan- 
collor till Ins death, which hapjieiied aliont a year 
before iliat of has iiiastcv. 

Tiiwaids the end of the preceding year death 
had delivered RieUard from a part of his anxieties. 
I'eariiig that the brutal ]>eopiild would take tlie 
lives oi'the hostages placed in his hands, the Kiig- 
lish king fiUilled one of his iigreemeiils, by send¬ 
ing the Princess of Cy]iriis and his niece, “ the 
Maid of Brittany,” into Gerrnaiiy. Belore the 
ladies reached Vieniiii they received news of the 
duke’s death. As he was tilting on St. Stephen’s 
day, his horse fell upon him, and crushed his loot; 
a mortification ensued; and, when his physicians 
told him he must die, he was seized w ith dread 
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and remorse ; and, to oLviate some of the effects of 
tlie exeomimmiciitioii under which he still lay, lie 
ordered limt the Eiij'lish hostages should be set 
fiee, and lliiit the money he had extorted sliould be 
returned to Richard.* When war broke out again 
in France—wliieh it did before the term of the 
truce laid cxiiired—it was carried on iti a destiltory 
manner, and a strange treaty of ]>eace was proposed, 
bv which KM’haid was to give “ the Maid of Brit- 
tiuiv,” who had returned to him on learning the 
Duke of Austria’s death, in nnuriage to the son of 
the, French king. Peace was, however, concluded 
at tlie end of the veiir without tins niarriage. 

(Jreat discoiiteiils had long prevailed in l.oiidiin, 
on account of the uiicijual iiasessment of the 
taxes ; the jioor, it was alleged, were made to 
piiv out of all pioportion with the lich. The 
people found an advocate and elumi])ion in Wil¬ 
liam Filz-Oahert, coniinoiily called “ Longheard” 
—a man of great activity and energy, “some¬ 
what learned and very eliKpient,” who, in his first 
jirocccdings, seems to have been perfectly m the 
imlit. lie went over to the coiitment to lav his 
comiilamts before the king; and as he admitUd 
that the war which called tor so miii'h monev 
was ]ierfectlv just, and even necessary ; and as 
he contended for nothing more than that the rich 
should not throw all the hmden id' the supplies 
U|ioii the poor, Ificluird received him without 
angler, and promised that the matter should he 
])iopctly examined. It ap|iears, however, that 
nolhiiig was done. Ijoiigheard then (a. ii. Il’tti) 
had recourse to secret political associations—^aii 
e\)H‘dienl alwavs dangerous, hut parliciiliulv so 
with an unenlighteiu d people. Fifiv-two thousand 
]icisons are said to have sworn implicit ohcdieiice 
to the orders of their “ advoeale,” the “ saviour of 
the poor,” whose somewhat obscure and mvstical 
haiaiigues,t delivered every dav al St. Paul’s Dross, 
filled the wealthier citizens with alarm. 

It is prettv clear that Fitz-Oshert now hecamc a 
dangerous demagogue, hut the jiartieular accusation 
brought against him is curious ; he was charged 
with iiiflamiiig the \ioor and middling peo]de with 
the love of hherlv and happiness, llewas cited to 
appear before a great eoiiiicil of prelates and nobles ; 
—he went, hut escorted hv so many of the inferior 
classes, who jiroclaimed him “the kuKj of the 
poor,” that it was not considered safe to proceed 
against him. The agents of govermnciit then en¬ 
deavoured to gain over a ]iart of the mob, and 
succeeded by a cuiiiimg alternation of promises and 
threats. 'I'lie archbishop of C'litcrhurv and the 
other justiciaries met the jimirest citizens on several 
occasions, and at last induced them to give u]i 
many of their children as hostages for their peace¬ 
able behaviour. Longheard, however, was still so 
formidable that they durst not arrest him openly. 
One Geoffrey, and another wcalthv citizen whose 

• U iloes not M|n>«*Ar what part, or wlipther anv, of the money w’ai 
T i'ator<'il. It ts nsserled that UicUanl 9 rtmsom uaa speui in b«auti« 
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name is not recorded, undertook to seize him by 
surprise : they watched all his motions for several 
days, being always followed by a body of untied 
men ready to act at their signal. At length they 
caught hint as he was walking quietly along witli 
only nine adherenta They approached him as if 
they had no business witii hiiii, but when suffi¬ 
ciently near they laid hands on him, and the nmieil 
men, who were concealed close at hand, ran tqi to 
secure him. I.oiighcard drew his kmfe, stabbed 
Geoffrey to the heart, and then with his eomriides 
fought his way to the church of St. Mary of Arches, 
He liarncaded the church tower, and there made a 
desperate resistance. On the fourth day tire was 
set to the tower, and the bc8U||ed were driven forth 
by the Haines. They wer^fi taken and hound, 
and, while they were, binding Longheard, the son of 
that Geoffrey whom he had slain plmigcd his long 
knife into liis liowels. lie fell, hut was not so 
forlimate as to die there. Wounded and bleeding 
as he was, they tied him to the tail of a horse, and 
BO dragged him to the Tower, w here he was pre¬ 
sented to the archhishop-regoiit, who presently 
sentenced linn to the gallows. F’rom the 'J’mvi'r 
they dragged him at the same horse’s tail lo “ the 
Kims” III Wo-st Smithfudd, aud tlioic hanged him 
oil 11 high gibbet, and his iiiiie eompaiiioiis along 
with him. 

The mob, who had done iiolliiiig lo rescue him 
while living, lionotired him ns a saint and martyr 
wlicii dead. They stole away the gihhel on wliieli 
he was hanged, tmd distrihuled it m precious 
morsels for relies; they ]ireserved the very ihist on 
which he had trod; and by degrees not only the 
]H‘ople ill the ueighhourhood of I.oudoii, hut the 
]ieasimlrv from distant parts of the kingdom, made 
pilgrimages to Smithfield, believing that niiraeles 
weic wrought on the spot where the “king of llii' 
]inor” had breathed his last. The arehhishoji sent 
troops to disperse these rustic enthiisiiisls ; hut, 
driven away by day, they re-assemhled m the 
diirkiicss of night; and it was not until a perma¬ 
nent guard was established on the spot, aud imuiy 
men aud women had been scourged and throw n into 
]irisoii, that the pilgrimages were stoiqied, and the 
)iopular enthusiasm and ferment abated,* Not 
many months after these events F.nglaiid was 
afHicted with a dreadful scarcity, and tlie famine 
was aeroinpanied or followed by the plague, a 
frequent visitor in tho.se ages, hut which, on this 
particular occasion, committed unusual liavoc. The 
monasteries alone were exempted. 

A.n. IHG. A war, contemptible in its results, 
htit savagely cruel, again liroke out between 
Richard and Phili[i, and ended wlien their barons 
w'ere tired of it, or when tliey, the kings, Iiad no 
more money to purchase the services of Brahanters 
and other mercenaries. Even had the vengeance 
of Richard been less im\)lacidde, and the ambition 
of Philip to establish his supreniHey in France, at 
the cost of ^he Plaiitagenets, a less fixed and 
ntling passion, there were other causes which 
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would Imve BuflSced for the disturbance of peace. 
1 n Brittany the rule or paramount authority of the 
Eni,dish king was most unpopular, and the same 
was the cahc in Acpiitainc, where Bertrand de 
Born, who had so often intrigvied with Richard 
against his father Henry, was now intriguing with 
the Krench king against Richard. In both these 
states some of the most powerful of Richard’s 
vassals raised the banner of war, and, at times 
s<‘paratcly, ai times united with French troops, 
they fotight with the view of emanciputing their 
coimtry from the Plantagenets, not heeding the 
obvious danger of only changing masters and 
licaring the yoke of Philip. The Earl of Toulouse 
also declared war in the south, and, changing from 
ail ally into an enemy^the Earl of Flanders in the 
north at one tune menaced Richard with his dun- 
gcimis attacks. Though surprised and dcfc.itcd 
hy the Bretons at Carhaix, and beaten again by 
the Bretons united with some troops of France 
near Aitinalc, Richard, tai the whole, maintained 
Ins usual sujH'.noi ity in the field of battle. The 
Marl of Toulouse was reconciled hy a treaty of 
fainily alliance, Hieliard bestowing on him the 
hand of Ins sister Joan, the (piecii-dowager of 
•Sicdy.* 

The most nieiiiorahle incident of this^canipaign 
was the ciiptnre of the Bishop of Beauvais, ii near 
coiinc.xioii to llic I'reiicli king, and one of the 
most hitler of liichard’s enemies. He was taki ii, 
lighting III coiiipietc armour, hy Marchiulce, the 
leader of the Brahanlers in Richard’s service, 
'rile king ordcicd hini to he loaded with irons, and 
east into a diiiigeon in Rouen Castle, 'i'wo of his 
eha]ihuiis waited on Richard to implore for milder 
tieatiiieiit. “ Yon yourselves shall pidge whetlicr 
I am not justilied,” said Richard. “Tliis mini 
has done me numv wrongs. Much I could forget, 
lint not this. When in the hands of the emperor, 
and w hen, in consideration of my royal character, 
tliev weie beginning to treat me more gently and 
with some marks of respect, your master arrived, 
and 1 soon experienced the effect of his visit: 
over-night he spoke with the emperor, and the 
next morning a chain was put upon me such ns a 
horse could hardly bear. What he now merits at 
my hands declare yourselves, and be just.” The 
ebaplains, it is said, were silent, and withdrew. 
The bishop then addressed the pope, imploring 
him to intercede. Celestine rated him severely on 
Ins flagrant departure from the canoiiB of the 
church ; and told him that though he might ask 
mercy as a friend, he could not interfere in such a 
case as pope. Soon after this the pontiff wrote to 
Richard imploring him to pity “ his son,” the 
hislioi). Richard, who, like most of his Norman pre¬ 
decessors, was not wanting in a rude wit or caustic 
liiimour, replied to the pope hy sending him the 
bishop of Beauvais’ coat of mail, which was 
besmeared with blond, and had the following 

• We have mentioned that Qticen Berenjjsirift an<l the two other 
ituhea reached Sicily safely from Acre From Sicily they wout to 
koTue, where the I’upe euit-ii.iined them tome months, and then 
cituaed them to be condocteti lu Aquilaiiie. 
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scroll attached to it,—an apposite quotation from 
the Old Testament, — “This have wc found: 
know' now whether it he thy son’s coat or no.” 
Though, as nsiial, sorely in want of money, 
Richard refused ten thousand minks which were 
ufl'crcd as a ransom, and the bishop of Bcauviiis 
occuiiicd his dniigcon and wore his chains till 
Richard went to the grave. * 

lA the month of Scjitcmhcr of this, same year 
disease, inisfovtmic, rcniuihc, mid a iirciiiiiUire 
decay did the English king jnslice on anollii'i of 
his Iocs. The Kiiiperor Henry died at. Messina, 
after sufl'eriiig an vxirciiiilv ol luiniilmlion at the 
hands of his .Sicilian wife; anil in Ins dying 
moments he emifesscd his sliiinicliil iii|iisti('e to 
Rielmrd, and ordered that I lie money he had i x- 
torted as Ins rmisniii siionhl ho rcstnivd. Thoiigli 
a bishop was charged witli a message to Richiiid, 
and though tlie clause was solemnly iiiscrlcd in the 
emperor’s will, the inoiicy was iicvei iiqiaid. ,\s 
the war again waxed hniguul, and tlie powciiul 
vassals of hotli yiotciitiilcs showed again tliat tlicy 
were actuated liy otliei inolives and iiiteiesis than 
(hose of thi ir niiislers, tlie two kings again siioke 
of jieaec, and ineelnig at Anilely, on the Seiiic, 
finally “ concluded u|ioii an ahstiiienee ol wai, to 
endure from the Feast of St. Hilary for one whole 
fear.” These palliy details vex nod tiie the nar¬ 
rator, hut it IS impossihle to convey a pist notion 
of the eonrsc of events and the s|iirit of the times 
without them. 

A.I). 1198.—-Wlien tlie Irnee expired, linslililies 
were agani teneweil, mid with greali i leioeity than 
ever, lioth jirnices hnniiiig and iitteilx de'-oluling 
the teirilories thev invaded, and tc.iniig out the 
eyes of inniiy of their jiiisoners. Ncai (ia-ois, 
Richard gained aiiotlici vieioiy, and I'hilip in hi.s 
flight was nearly dinwned in the iivi-r K|ite, a 
hndge he had to eioss breaking down under the 
weight of the fngilivc.s. In his Iniiiiipliant hiil- 
Icliii, Richard said, “ This day I liave made the 
king of Friincc drink deep nf the watcis of tin 
Epic'.” As for hiiiise'lf, he had unhorsed ihrie 
knights at a single eliarge, and made them pii- 
Boners. It was Ca'ur i/e Linn’s last light. A 
truce was concluded, anil early m the tollowiiig 
year, through the niedialioii ol I’elcr of Caiina, the 
pope’s legate, it was prolonged and solcninly de- 
elaied to ho hindiiig for five years. A frc.-Ii 
ground of quarrel arose almost immediately after, 
hut the differences were made iqi, and, marching 
from Normandy, Richard repaired to Aqnitiiiiie to 
look after his intriguing and ever-turhulenl vaswds 
ill that (luarter. A strange ballad had for sonic time 
been current in Normandy. Its burden ynirporled, 
that ill the Limousin the arrow was making hy 
which the tyrant would die. The learned wnti if 
who has collected all the discrepancies mid 
contradictions respecting the circiinislanrcs hy 
which Richard’s death was attended, will not ven¬ 
ture to decide whether tlicsc shadows cast before 

• Ilovei——Mull. Par —N^wbrig. 

t iJir Fiunci» I'lilyiavt*, lulrutliiit. Hot. (’iir Keg. 
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the event arose out of the wibhes of the people or 
indie.itted any organized conspiracy. We arc iii- 
cluicd to heheve ourselves tliut there was no con¬ 
spiracy heyond the old, dark brooding, the settled 
hatred and vindictive spirit of his vassals of the 
south. Those liciy iiicii, it will be reiiieinhcrcd, 
hud attciii)itcd the life of hia father Henry more 
than once bv shooting arrows at him. There are 
many conlradictions which throw doubt upon pai'ta 
oi the commonly received story of the death of 
Richard, but all accounts agree in stating that the 
heroic Lioii-heart fell before an obscure castle, and 
in consciiucncc of a wound received either from an 
arrow or a ipiarrcl. 'I’hc usual narrative, which 
lias almost a picscriptivc light to insertion, is to 
this clfcct : arriving from Normandy in the 
south, Richard Icaiiicd that Vidomar, Viscount 
of lanioecs, his vassal, had found a treasure iii 
Ins domiims. Tins, as superior lord, he de¬ 
manded ; and when the viscount offered only half 
of it, and refused to give more, Richard, detcr- 
mined to hiuc the whole, besieged him in his 
castle of (tliahiz, The want of provisions reduccil 
the giiriisoii to the giciitesi straits, and they offered 
to suiri'iidci at the king's merev, their lives only 
licing spared. Ricliuid refused the terms, tidling 
them he would take the place bv storm, and hang 
cvciv man of them upon the battlements. Tho 
eairison of the ei lle wine driven to despair. 
The King, with hlaieliadee, the leader of Ills 
iiiercciinnes, then surveyed the walls to sec 
where (he assault should be made, when a youth, 
bv iiiime llerlrand de (hiidiin, having recognised 
him (rum the ram|iarts, piiiymg (ioil to speed 
it well, disehamed an allow, and hit the King 
III the left shouldei. Soon alter the castle was 


taken by assault, and all the men in it wiwc 
butchered, with the exception of liertraud. The 
wound was not in itself dangerous, but it was ni.idc 
mortal by the unskilfulnesa of the surgeon in ex¬ 
tracting the arrow-heael, which had been broken olf 
ill the shoulder. Feeling his end apinoaeli, Riehiiid 
summoned Bertrand de Gurdun into his presence. 
“ Wretch!” he exclaimed, “ what have I done 
unto thee that thou shouldcst seek my life't” 'I'he 
chained youth replied firmly,—“My father and 
my two brothers hast thou slain with thine own 
hand, and myself thou wouldest hang ! Let me die 
now, in cruel torture if tlioti wilt ; I am eontuit if 
thou dicst, and the world he freed of an op)iiesMii !” 
“Youth,! forgive, thee!” cried Rieliaril : “loose 
his chains, and give him a hundred shillings ! ’ 
But Miirchadee* would not let him go, and afur 
tho king’s death he tlayed him alive, and Ininged 
him. Richard expired in anguisli and eoiiti ilion, 
on Tuesday, the Oth of April, ll'l'.i, a dale iii 
which all the eonteni|)orary writers ol best note 
seem to he agreed. He had reigned iicirlv ten 
years, not one of which was passed in I'ngland, 
jiiit wlmdi had all been wasted m iiiee-saiit w.iis, 
or ill ]>ro]iiiratioiis for war. He wa- only foily-lwo 
years old, and he left no children to succeed linn. 
By his will he directed that Ins heart slmiild be 
carru'd to dlls faithful city of Rouen lor nili i iiieiil 
III the ealheilral, that hia bowels, “ as his ignohle 
parts," should he loft among llie lehelhcms I’oii- 
tevms, 1111(1 that his body should he hiirii d at the 
feet of Ills father at Foiitcvraud. 

• Ilort' Iheio is a varying acooinil. Tin- < Inoinfli' \\ m 
F-ivt that Mart hii'k>e 8ui irndcrot! the |»nsnin‘i li> Hi. h.itil a 
bisUt .loan, and llial «/ie pltU'kotl tnit lux <'\ch, .uid (.niscil I 

llvi otIuT hntrible mulilutioBS and tuiiuu"*, iiudc'i wlmli hv i 
1'iK‘d. 


John.— siruNAMi'n SANs-Ti;iti(i', ou l^.vcKiAxn.* 



Gbfat Seal oe Kina Jnii.v. 


1..W to llnmtptnn, ffivoii him U his father, ^ho in a will vhitli he made al Domfrunt in 117 (»Jc.|l luhn uol.nh 

hut only reeonimi-udod him to be piovidetl foi bj hts vldest brolhcr. ‘ 
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AD —Furl .lolm was in NornDDidy 

lii^ 1)1()1!)(t «1jc(1. As soon as lie icoovcd 
i!ii' iiiD lliLicnor, he scut to retain tlie foreign hut- 
( i iiaiic'' who had lu'ni in llicluird’s ]>av, pninn-'ni^ 
ilani laii;c ^lll^ ami increased salaries. I)is- 
IMiehniu, linlxTt Walter, the archhisiioj) oj’ (hin- 
Uii»ni\, and AVilliani Maresehall into Fiiglaiid, to 
oAeraw'o the barons tlierc, he hiinBcU’ Imslened lo 
CJnnon to m-i/c his brother's treasure, wliieli was 
posiled in that castle. Chinon, with se\cral 
other castles in tlie neiglibourhood, voluntarily re- 
ceiAi'd him ; but, ill the meanwhile, ilie harons of 
d'oinaine, Maine, Anjou, and Brittany, jnoelanned 
liiN nepliew', the young Arthur, as their lawful 
so\ereign. .h)hu, m assertion of his claim, pro¬ 
ceeded to chastise the citizens of Mans for the su])- 
jxnl tliey alforded his nephew, and then, returning 
lo Normandy, he was received at Rouen without 
opjiosilion, and, on Sunday the 25tli of April, he 
was there inaugurated, being girt with tlie sword of 
the duchy, and having the golden coronal put ujioii 
hi^ hcatl. News, whether good or bad, travelled 
lait slowly in those days. A vague report of 
Kicluud’s death was spread in England, but nu- 
ihmg certain was known, and the friends of John 
seem jmrposely to have concealed the fact formally 
ilavs. When the archbishop of Canlerburj^ and 
Ins companion arrived, they required all the lieges 
m the cities and burghs throtighout the king¬ 
dom, and all the earla, harons, and freeholders, 
to !)(' in the fealty, and keep the peace of John 
Duke of Noniumdy, son of King Henry, eon of the 
Fhnprcss Matilda.* But Jolin had never been 
• Ilo'ccl.—Matt. Par.—l*nl^’T.ivc, Rot. Cur. Reg. 


]H)[>ular in the iialjon, an<l tlii' more powcriul 
classes si'cincd dis])osc(l lo resist bis ucccssion. 
Bishops, C!i)Is, and baioiD,— most ol'tlio^-c who bad 
castles,-- lillcd lliimwitli armed men and stocKcd 
them wilh ])rovisions. 'idle ])oorcr classes com¬ 
mitted great devaslalioiis, l^ii in tliose times a 
king’s death ^vns the signal i’or the gmieral dis- 
organizalion of sockIv. d’lie pnmate ami bis 
assoeiaU' acted with gieut alaeiity and vigour, 
seeing ibal, iiolliing less would save the eoiiniiy 
fiom a Jrigdilfnl anaiehy. d'liey convened a great 
Council ul Noilliainpton, and tliere, by secret gilts 
and open promises of justice ami goml governinent 
oil the jiart of John, they imluecd the assemided 
pielaU‘8 and barons to swear fealty and fiulliful 
service to the “ Duke of Normandy,” as the ]irc- 
tender was carefully cal'lcd, until his coronation at 
Westminster. John did not arrive until the 25th 
of May, when he landed at Shorelmni. On the, 
27th he repaired to the church of St. Peter atWN'Bt- 
minster to cbiiin the crown, lie well knew that 
many jireferred the right of his nephew, the son of 
an eider brother, wlio had repeatedly liecn declared 
Ids heir by llie late king; and now Jolm prolessed 
to be in ])ossessiort of n will, drawn up in hm last 
liours, by wdiieb Richard revoked former wills, and 
appointed him his succcsBOr. But tins tehtaineut, 
whether true or false, seems to have carried no 
weight with it, and lo have bc‘cn altogether disic- 
garded on this solemn occasion. The fact iliat the 
crown W’as not considered heritable iiropcrty was 
stated in the broadest terms, iiml never was the 
elective character of the rnoiiarcliy so forcibly 
put by such high authority. The Archbishoj) 
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Ilu 1 ) 0 rt, haviiia; mmounrcd tn llic iindienop tliat tlio 
Duke DfNorniiiiidy hull hppn elected king atNorth- 
mnptuii, hnd it dnwii us a known princiiilc that no 
one ejaild he entilled hv any previous circumstances 
to succeed to the eiow'n unless he were chosen to 
he king hy the liodv of the nation,—“abnniver- 
sitatereeiii electus." Matthew I'aris iiretcuds to give 
the words of the archhisho], : their snhslance is us 
follows •—“ Hear, all ve peo)ile it is well known 
that no one can have a right to the crown of this 
kinedoni, unless hir his e\i client virtues he he 
eleetcd to it, and then anointed king, as was the 
case with Saul, the son of no king, nor even royally 
eoniieited ; such a man also was Daviil. And thus 
it was ordained, to the end that he whose nie.rils 
are pre-eminent he chosen the lord of all the. jieople. 
Tf indeed of the, hiinilv of the deceased monarch 
there he one thus super-emiiiently endowed, he 
should have onr preference. This 1 say touching 
the nolile Duke .lohn, here present, brother of our 
late eveellent King Richard, whn had iin heir prn- 
ereding of lus body. He possesses the same 
wiiilhincss of qnahties, and is also of the same 
hlooil as Kimr Richind was of, and for these qua¬ 
lities, having invoked the 1 lolv Spirit, we elect Imn 
our king” Aceordnig to hintthew I’aris, .lohn 
as-(‘nti'd wilhniit starinii; the question eilher of lus 
iiiheiriit light liy hiilh, or o( lus right hy will ; 
and when he hud taken the usual oaths to ])rotert 
the eliureh and govern |tistlv, all piescnt hailed 
linn with, “ Long live tiic king!”* On the fol¬ 
lowing day, the ],r(dutes and harinis did homage to 
linn, iiiunediatelv alter which he riqiaircd to St. 
Albans to pray hel'ore the shrine of the inurl\r, 

•lohn was at this lime thirl\-lwo years old,—a 
manly age,—which gave him mjnv advantages 
over king's rnmnieneing then ringns in yonlh. He 
was lohnsl, healtliv, and, like most of his race, 
handsome; Iml Ins evil passions dislorled Ins 
coinitenaiiee, and gave him a treacherous anil ernel 
expression, lie was alreadv hated hy the ]ieople, 
and his reign opened iimuspieiouslv. Many id the 
nobles in I'.ugland immediaUdv showed disalfeotion : 
the king ol Seolland, VVMham the Lion, who had 
qiiarrellod with him ou ueeouni of the proviiioes of 
Nortlunnherlaiid and Cuniherland, threatened him 
with invasion; and im the eonlincnt, with the ox- 
eeplion olThose in Normandy, all the great vassals 
were up m arms for lus nephew, and m chise al¬ 
liance with the Fretieh king, whn had renewed the 
war, and was promising himself every surcess, 
well knowing the diil'ereuce hetween the warlike 
Richard and the cowardly .John, as also the weak¬ 
ness that must arise otil of a disputed succession, 
for the (dccliou at Loudon niid the inauguration at 
Rouen liad no legal etfeet in those provinces which 
had declared for Arthur.t Leaving William do 
Stutcvillo to keep in check the Scots, John crossed 

• Tlu* rlatm<i of yotiD',' Atlhur <lo not RDpear to Uftve mon- 
tioiicil. It HMB. liijweyiT, only by strotchin^ a point, anti d«c)artn|; 
llie rrnwn clrriiv**. titiit the boy cuulil l)p set aside. If they had gone 
on IfcHimacy Aint the rights of pnmugeniinre, they rnust ha>e 
awardr'i the t-rown to him,—and thw Ruthcieiitly accounts for the 
iiiDili’ of proceednig adupivti by J«»hn and his partiraus. 

I Diuii, iiist. de la Hrotugue.—Matt. Par —lluved. 
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over to Normandy, where the Earl of Flanders nud 
other great lords who had confederated w ith Richard 
brought in their forces. Philip demanded and 
obtained a truce for six weeks, at the end of which 
term he met John to propose a deliiiitive peace. 
Ills demands led to an iiistimt renewal of war, for lie 
not oidy required the surrender hy the English king 
of all hisFrenrh possessions (Normandy exeejited) 
to .'krthuT, Init the cession also of a eousideralde 
part of Normandy itself to the, French crown. 

The only being engaged in this game of ambi¬ 
tion that can at all interest the feedings was the 
innocent Arthur, who was too young and liolplcss 
to play his own part in it. The greatest of onr 
poets has thrown all the intensity both of jiathos 
and horror around the last days of this prince ; hut 
all the days of his brief life were marked with 
touching vicissitudes. Like Whlhatn of Nor¬ 
mandy, the hapless son of Duke Robert, Arlhiir 
was the child of sorrow from lus cradle upwaids. 
Ills misfortunes, indeed, hegini before he came into 
the, world ; his father (loofl'tev was killed in a tour¬ 
nament eight mouths prior to lus hiiih, and Iliif- 
tany, to whieli he had an lieredilary right tliroiigh 
his mother, was divideil into factions, fierce \el 
ehaiigeahle, destrnetive of present prosperilv and 
nnprndnctive of hitnre, good ; for the national in- 
dependenet’, their mam nlijeet, was an empiv dream, 
III till' neighhnnrhnoil of studi jiowcrfnl and amin- 
tions innnarchs as the Phuitnge.nels of England and 
the Ca))etiaiis of France. The peo|ile of liiittanv, 
however, hailed the birth of the (instlnimons child 
of (JeolTrcy with transports of jiatnotic joy. In 
spite of Ins grandfather Henry, who wi-hed to give 
the child his own name, thev insisted nn giving 
him the name of Arthur. That mvstenons Iuto 
was as dear to the people of Bnltanv as to their 
kindred of onr own island; tradition jiaiiiled him 
as the oom])anion in arms of their “ King lloel the 
(In aland though he had hern dead some centu¬ 
ries, thev still expected his coming as the restorer 
of their old independence. Merlin had |iredicled 
this, and Merlin was still revered as a prophet in 
Hnttany us well as in Wales. Popular credulity 
tints attached ideas of national glory to the che¬ 
rished name of Arthur; and, as the child was hand¬ 
some and promising, the Bretons lookeil forward 
to the day when he shonld rule them witlmnl 
the control of French or English.* His mother 
Constance, a vain and weak woman, could spare 
little time from her amours atid intrigues to devote 
to her sou, and, at the moment when his uncle 
.fohu threatened him with destruction, she was 
occniiied by her passion for a third husband, whom 
she had recently married, her second husband being 
still living. During the lifetime of Richard, she 
had Bandied her son between that sovereign and the 
French king as circumstances and her caprice 
varied; and now when, awakened to a sense of 
his danger, the only course she could pursue 
was to carry him to Paris, and place him under 
the protection of the astute and selfish Philip, 

• Daru, Ilist.’do la Bretagoe. 
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to whom she offered the direct virsaalagc not only of 


Ilrittniiy, whirh Arthur was to inherit through her, 
hut also of Noimandy, Anjou, Aquitaine, and the 
other states he elaiined as heir to his father. The 
troops of John, composed almost entirely of mer¬ 
cenaries, fell with savage fury upon Brittany, 
hnrnmg and destroying the houses and fields, and 
selling the inhahitants us slaves. J’hilip assisted 
'William Desroehe.', the commander of the small 
Bietoii iiniiy, and took several castles on the 
li'ontiers ol liritlaiiy and France from the Biiglish. 
But as soon as he gained these fortresses he de- 
stiincd them, in order evidently to leave the road 
open to himself when he should throw off the 
mask and invade the country on his owii account. 
Besroilics, incensed at these proeccdiiigs, with¬ 
drew .Arthur and his mother from the French 
court, find they would both have sought his pence, 
and delivered themselves up to John, had they 
not heen scared tiwaybythe report that he intended 
the imirdcr of his nephew. After this, joiiiig 
Aitliur ictnrncd to I’hdip, who knighted him, iiot- 
wilhsliindiiig his tender age, and pioniiscd to give 
Imn Ills daughter Mary in iiiarriage. But I’hilip 
oiil\ intended to make a tool of the uiifortiiiiate hov , 
Hill' wiieii some Irouhlesoiiic disputes, in which he 
was engaged with the pojie, induced him to treat 
with.lolin, he saerilieed all his interests « itliont any 
leiiioise. By the treaty of peace, which was con¬ 
cluded lietwcen the two kings, in the spring of 
r_’ 00 , .lolin was to remain in possession of alt the 
slates Ills liiollier Richard had occupied; and thus 
.Ailhnr was completely disinherited, with the coii- 
niv.iiiee and parlicqialioil of the French king; tor 
II Is said, that iiy a secret article of the treaty, 
I'liilip was to inhcril his continental doiiiinions, if 
• loliii died wiilaail children. Circuiiistiinres and 
the niiiidv inissions of John soon nullified the 
V. hole ol tins treaty, and made Philip again the 
slippery Irionil of young Arthur; but iiothiiig could 
eiiiKi' the French king's perfidy, or reiiispire eonli- 
denee in linn, in reaboiinhlc men. In the summer 
(it this same year, the second of Ids reign, John 
made a royal jirogrcss into Aqmtaiiie, to receive 
the homage of the harons of that province. He 
ilelighled the lively people of the south with liis 
magiiilieeiK'e and parade; he captivated some of 
tile volatile and factious nobles with a display of a 
lainiliai and festive, humour; but these feeliiigb 
were Iml nioineiitary ; fur neither with the people 
nor their chiefs could he keep up the favourable 
niipiessioii he had made. Though a skilful actor. 
Ins caimhility was confined to a single scene or 
two ; It could never extend itself over a whole act; 
Ills passions, which seem to have partaken of iiisa- 
mtv, were sure to baffle hia hypocrisy on anything 
like a lengthened intercourse. lie had thus s^own 
his true character, and disgusted many of the 
nobles of Poictou and Aquitaine, when hk lawless 
passion for the young wife of one of them completed 
tlieir irritation and disgust. Isabella, the daughter 
of the Count of Angoultlme, was one of the most 
celebrated beauties of her time; she had been re- 
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ccntly married to the Coimtof la Marche, a jinwer- 
fiil noble.; and John had hecii married ten years 
to Avisii, a daughter of the Farl of Gloiieeslei , a 
fair and virtuous woman, who had lironght hini an 
immense dower. In sjiile of these ohsliieles, John 
got possession of the |ier 8 on of Isiihella, and mar¬ 
ried her at Aiigonleiiie, the archhishop of Bor- 
dcaiiv perforiiiing the (('1011111111, In the autumn, 
he hriiiight his new wife to F.iiglaud, and caused 
her to he crowned at WestiniiisU'i. * He liiniself 
was recrowned at the same time, the iirehhishop of 
Caiiterhury otlieiating. lie then gave liimsell up 
to idleness and luxnrioiis enjoynieiit. But 111 the 
following sjiriiig he was disturlied hv the veiigeanee 
ol the Ckmiit ol la Marehe, '\ liom lii' had rohhed ol 
his wife. That iiolileniaii, with his hiotlier, the Fai l 
of Kn, and several other hariin-, took up ariiis 111 
Poictou and .Aquitaine. AVheii anmmoned to attend 
their liege lord, niiiiiy of the Fnglisli vassals refused, 
deelarmg that it was too iiisigiiifieiuit and ilislio- 
iioiiralilc a warfare for lliem to einliaik in They 
al'lerwai'ds said that thev would sad with him if he 
would lestoie flieir rights and liliertie-. For the 
present, John so far ti inmplied o\ it llieir opposi¬ 
tion as to iiiiike the relniclory haioiis give him 
hostages, and pay seutagi' in lieu ol then yiersonid 
altendaiiee. I'heir lesistiuiee was not yet oigaii- 
j/ed ; lint as Jolin’s iiisolenee, nipaeily, and law¬ 
less hist had provoked lay and eleigv, and as he 
liiid engaged in a personal ipiairel willi one ol the 
most iiowerfiil of the iiionastie orders, a regular 
and an extensive o|ip(isilion was in due prore^s of 
formation, John, aeroiiipaiiied hy Isahella, went 
tinoiigli Noiiiiaiidv to Fans, when' lie was coiirte- 
oiislv eiilertiiiiieil hv Philip, a miiidi grealer inaslei 
111 decell, who was, al the MTV moiiieiil, in league 
with the Coiiiil of la Marelii', 111 Aqnilaiiie, and 
prepniiiig a liesh iiisiureelioii against Ins guest in 
Brillaiiv. Froiii I’aris, .loliii iiiaiehed w itlioiil Ins 
wife into Aipnlaiiie, liiil not to (ighl, and, aller a 
pahrv ])ariide llirimgh the sale pint o) the couiilri, 
lie niareheil hack again to Ins pleasures, leaving 
the insurgents m grealer power and l■olllldenee 
than ever. 

• A. n. P 202 . The nioinenl lind now arrived for 
tlie decision of the ipiestioii at issue—whellier 
the I’lanliigciiets or the Capetiiiiis i-lionld he lords 
of France. The snpeiionty ol the loriiier race had 
heen estalilislied h\ die wisdom ol Henry IF, and 
liretly well maiiitaiiied by the valour of Riehanl ; 
lint under the unwise and pnsdlaiiimons .lolin it 
had no longer a ehuiiee. lluving settled Ins dis- 
piilOH with the pojic, and freed himself from other 
troubles, Philip mnv broke the pence, hv o|ienly 
snccouriiig the insurgents in Aquitaine, and hy 
reviving am! again csiiousing the daiins of young 
Arthur. The poor orphan —his iimther had died 
the preceding year—was living under the ]iiotec- 
tion Ilf the French king, hooause, says a cln on icier, 
he was in constant fear of treachery on llie |iait of 
John. “ You know your rights,” said Philip to 
the youth; “and would you not he a king?” 
“ That truly would I,” replied .Arthur. “Here, 
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llirn,” fiaiil I’liillp, “ arc 200 kni;;ht3; liinrcli witli 
tliciii, and take |)o,--s('SMi)a of tlu; provinces wliicli 
are vours, c\]iil(' I make an inroad on Norniandy.” 
I n tlic treaty draw n ii|> lietwecn these most uneiiiial 
allies, Arthur was made to ucree that the French 
kinj; should keep all that he pleased of the teni- 
tories in Noiinandy which he had taken, or niiydit 
li(niccfoiili lake, with (iod’s aid; and lie agreed 
to do hoiiiac" lor the icsl of the Continental dihni- 
nioiis.* Aithiir then luiaed his banner of war; 
the Bretons sent linn 500 knights and 4000 foot 
soldicis; the harons of 'I’oiiraiiie and I’oictou lit) 
nien-at-arins ; and tins, with the iiisieiiilicaiit con- 
linoent sujiplied hy Philip, was all the force at Ins 
disposal. Ills hieiids had eounleil on a force of 
.■)(),()00 men; hut it was not the jilan of Ins trea¬ 
cherous ullv to niak(‘ him powerliil. Philip only 
wanted a diversion in Ins own favour, while, he fol¬ 
lowed mi Ins successes in Noriiiaiidy. The young 
01 pliaii - lor, even now, Arthur was only in Ins 
lifleeiith year—was of course devoid of all military 
evperieuee, and ilependent on the guidance of 
ollieis. Some of his friends—or they mayhave been 
his eoneealed enemies—advised him, as his first trial 
ill arms, to inarch against the town of Mirebcaii, 
ahoui SIX. miles from Poietiers, heeanse his graiid- 
inother, F.liauuir, who had always been the hitter 
enemy ol Ins mother, was residing there ; and be. 
iMiise fit was reasoned) if he got |iossessioii of her 
person, he would he enabled to bring his uiirle to 
lei ms. He marched, and took the town, hut not 
Ins erandmotlicr. The veteran .Amazon, though 
till pi ised, had (line to tliiow herself into a strong 
towel, winch seived IIS a eitadil. Arthur and Ins 
* (>uil. Ariiumc.—Mdtl. !’ar. 


small army established themselves in the town, and 
laid siege to the tower where the “ Ate”—the 
stirrer “ to blood .and strife,” stoutly defended 
herself. ,Tohn, with an activity of which he was 
not deemed enjiahle, marched to her rescue; and 
his troops were hefure Mirebe.au, and had invested 
lliat town, ere. his nephew was aware.,of his dcjiar- 
liire from Norniimdy, 'I’hc. umiutural discords of 
the Norman and Plantagenet raee had already and 
repeatedly presented the sjicctnele of son warring 
against father, hrotlicr against brother, but here 
was a boy of fifteen besieging his grandmother of 
eighty, and an uncle hesiegmg his nejiliew—all at 
one jMiint. On llic night between the 31st of .Inly 
and tile 1 st of August the savage .lohn, hy means 
of trearhery, got possession of the town. Arlliiir 
was taken m his bed, as were also most of the 
nobles who had followed him on that dismal expe¬ 
dition. The Count of le Marehe, Isabella’s hus¬ 
band, on whom he hud inflieleil the most msiip- 
]iort,alilc of wrongs, and whom .lolm eonsidereil as 
his bitterest enemy, the Viscounts of Liiiinges, 
Lusignan, and Thouars, were among the dislm- 
guished captives, who amounted in all to 20(1 imhle 
knights. The captor revelled m Imsc vengeimee ; 
lie caused them to be loaded wdth irons, tied in 
open carts, drawn by bullocks, and afterwards to he 
thrown info dungeons in Normandy and Fuglaud. 
Of those whose confinement fell in our island, 
twenty-two nohleincn are said to have been sIuim iI 
to death in Corfe Castle—a mode of desliuciion, 
indeed, “ worthv of a being of unmiugled malig¬ 
nity.”* Young Arthur was carried to Falaise, and 
from Falaise he was removed to the castle of Rouen, 
• .Mdckiiilosh.— Goat. IMiil. Ahr. —Mall I’ai. — Guil. Aiiuoiic. 
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wlierc all positive traces of him are lost. Sucli 
daniimhlc deeds are not done in the light of day, or 
111 tlie presence of witnesses, and some obseuriiy 
and invstery must always rest upon their horrors. 
Tlio version ofShnkspoare has made an impression 
wliieli no time and no scepticism will ever ellaee ; 
and, alter all, it is prohahly not far from heing the 
line one. Of the eonteiii]iornry writeis who nieii- 
tioii the disappearance ul Artluir, Mallhew Pans 
is the one who c.xpresses liiniselt m the most 
iiiensurcd terms; yet his words roiivey a fearful 
nieaniiig. He says, John went to his nephew at 
Pahiise, and besought linn with gentleness to trust 
his niiele. Arlhnr replied, indignantly, “ (live me 
iiiiiie iiiheritanee—restore to me uiy kingdom of 
1',upland.” JVIiieli provoked, John iminediiitely 
sent him to lloiicii, witli orders that he siiould lie 
iiiore eloselv gimided. “ Not long after,” jiro- 
ereds Mackintosh, “he suddenly disappeared; I 
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tnist not in the way that malignant nnninir nlleges. 
It was suspeeteil by all lliat John imiidereil liis 
nephew with his own liaiid, and ho heemiie the 
object of the hhiekest hatred. The monks of Mur- 
gan tell n^, in llieir hiief yavly iiotrs, ‘ that John 
lieiiig at Honi'ii ill tlie week helore Paster, 12(l.'t, 
after lie had finished his diimir, iiistiealed by 
drunkeiiiiess and maligniuit fa mis, lit-erally im- 
hnied lus hands in tlie hhiuil ul his deleiieeless 
lU'pliew, and eansed his lioip to he thiowii into the 
Seme, willi lieavy stones faslenril to his led ; tliiil 
the body was nolwithstiindiiig eiisl mi slinri', anil 
hnried at the abbey ol Ihe secietl_\, loi I'eai of lh(> 
tyrant.’ ” 

Aeeordliiu' to the popiihn Ir.iililioiis of the liie- 
tons, John, preteiulnig to he leemieiled willi Ins 
nephew, look Arthur from his ihnigeou, in (he 
ensile of Umieii, luiil proeeeileil with linn Inwanls 
Cherbourg, liavelliiig on hoisehaek, and kee|iiiig 
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lu'ar the coast. Late one evening, wlien tlic 
king and his nephew had outridden the rest of 
the ])artv, .hjhii stop|ied on a high e.lifi' wliicli 
overlmng tlie sea ; alter looking ilowii the jirecipiee 
he ihew his sword, and, riding suddenly at the 
young prince, ran him through the body. Arthur 
loll to the ground and begged for mercy, hut the 
murderer dragged him to the brink of the preci¬ 
pice, and hvi'led him, yet breathing, into the waves 
iirlow.* Bill Uid|ih, the nbhot of Coggesliall, 
who tells the (litialde tale most minutely, is pro¬ 
bably the most eorreel of all. His iieeoiiiit is as 
follows; — Some of the king’s eoiineillors (we 
believe .lohn needed no eoiineil save I'roiii Ins own 
d(')iraved heart), representing how many slaughters 
and seditions the liieloiis were coinniitting for their 
lord Arthur, and inaintaiiiing that they would never 
he (|uie1 so long ns that prince lived in a sound 
state, suggested that he should deprive the noble 
youth of Ins eyes, anil so vender linn incajiahle of 
gmerinnenl. Some wretches were sent to his 
prison at I'Vlaise to execute this detestable deed : 
they found .Arthur loaded with chains, and were so 
moved with Ins teals and jiravers that they staid 
then bloodv hands. The compassion of his guards, 
and the prohitv of Hnbeit de Ihtrgh,—the kind 
lliibcrt of Shakspeare,—saved him for this time. 
1 liibeit, w ho was wiudeii of the castle, took upon 
hitii to suspend the criteltics till the king should 
he fiirlher consulted, 'riiis nierciltil appeal only 
proihtccd Ins removal from I'alaisc to Rouen. 
On the ;!rd of April, in the year of mercy 120.3, 
the helidess orphan was startled from his slec]) 
and invited to descend to the toot of the tower, 
which was washed by the peaceful waters of the 
.'seine. At the portal he found a boat, and in it 
Ins uncle, alleiided hv I’eter de Maniac, his estpiire. 
'The lonely s\Hit, the dark hour, and the darker 
couiitetiance of his uncle, told the youth his hour 
was come. Making a vain and lust a|)}ieal, he 
threw hiiiiself on Ins knees and begged that his 
hie at least niiglil be spared. Hut .lohn gave the 
sign, and Arthur was murdered. Sonic say that 
i’eter de Maniac shrunk from the deed, and that 
John seized Ins nephew by the hair, stablied him 
with Ins own hands, and threw his bodv into the 
river. Hemingford and Knyghton, who wrote 
near the time, say that the Kfpiire was the execu¬ 
tioner, and this statement is confirmed by tlie 
circumstiuice which they ‘mention, and which 
is otherwise established, of John liaviiig be¬ 
stowed on De Maniac, the heiress of the barony 
of Mulgrcf in marriage, as tbc reward of his 
iniipiity. In the essential parts of the crime all 
writers agree. “ The small number of English 
writers,” says a recent hiatorian, “who do not 
speak of the murder, are equally silent respecting 
the notnrious fact of the disapfiearance of Arthur, 
which they could have no reason for being afraid 
to relate, but their conviction of the guilt of John. 
In all who have dared to speak we can evidently 
perceive a sort of rivalship in expressing the 
• Argeniri, Hisl. Uo Dreiagu©.—DumouUn, HUt. tie Normaudw. 


horror felt by their corttcmporarics, whiclt more 
than outweighs in the scales of evidence any mis¬ 
takes or exaggerations into which ihese honest 
feelings may liave betrayed them.”* 

The rnmonr of the minder, wlneh was certainly 
spread in the month of April of this year, c.xeited 
a universal cry of horror and indignation. The 
Hretons, among whom the young jirince hud been 
horn and brought up, and who had looked to him 
with the fondest hiqies, were the loudest of all : 
their rage amounted to an ahsolntc fri iizy ; and 
even when cooler moments came they unamiinnisly 
swore to revenge their prince’s death. The .Maul 
of Biiltanv,—the fair and unloiliinate I'Jeaina, 
Arthur’s eldest sister,—was in John’s liiiiids, and 
closely eiinfined in a monastery or prison at Bristol, 
where slie consumed forty years of her life; hut 
the enthusiastic people rallied round Alice, an 
iiil'mit half-sister of the iiriiiee, and apjioiiited her 
fnllier, (iiiy de Thiiuars, the last luisliand of then 
dnehesB Constaiiee, their regent and general of their 
eonfedenicy. At a meeting of the estates of the 
province, held at Vinmes, it was deteiniined that 
(iny, with a deputation, should foithwilh eai i v then 
complaints before the French king, “their siizei.mi 
lord,” and dcminid justice.f He listened to their 
petition, and summoned John to a trial lieloie his 
peers, as a vassal of the French crown. 'I’he pio- 
eess was in the regular order of feudal jiisliee. 
But the accused nninarch did not appear; on 
winch, with the concurrence of the Imr.uis, lliis 
sentenee was pronounced on him •—“That .lolin, 
Duke of Normandy, nnmindl'ul of Ins oatli In 
Philip, his lord, had murdered Ins eldei hiollur’s 
sun, a homager to the crown of^ranee, within llm 
■seignory of that realm; whereon he is pidged a 
traitnr ; and, as an enemy to the crown of France, 
to forfeit all his dominions which he held hv 
homage ; and that re-entry be made by force of 
arms.” 

Philip, who had been obliged to retreat iVoiii 
Normandv after the capture of Prince Arthur and 
the barons at Mireheau in the preceding year, w as 
now on the frontier of Poicton, wdiere a general 
insurrection took place, and most of the nobles 
joined him against the murderer John. They 
surrendered to Philip most of the strong places, 
and then marched with him to Normandy. Here 
the enraged Bretons were before him, having 
invaded and occupied all the territory near their 
own frontiers: they took the strong castle of Mount 
St Michael by assault, made themselves masters 
of Avranches, and then advancing, burnt all the 
towns between that city and Caen. There was the 
national wildness and ferocity in their vengeance, 
but it appears tliat not a few of the Normans 
joined them. These movements facilitated the iiro- 
gress of theFitench king, who, being joined by John’s 
subjeett 6f Al^ou anil Maine, advanced by An- 
dely, Evlrethtj Domfront, and Lisieux, all of which 
places he took, and then effected his junction with 
the army of the Bretons at Caen. While tower and 

• Mackiuto»h, f l>ariL 
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tiHMi llms IVll before the invaders, .lohii was pass- 
iiiL' Ilia lime iu a voluptuous ludoleiice at Rouen, 
Eurrounded by women and ellemiuale courtiers, 
who feasted iiud played, siuii; and danced, witlioul 
a tliuuplit of the morrow, lie wished to remain 
ioiioiaiitof the loss of his towns, tlie miseries of 
his |ienple, his owu sliame ; and, when ohhued to 
listen to some disiiud news, he was accustomed to 
sin. 111 the fulness of Ins infatuation, “ Let thorn 
uo on; let these h'reuch and tins rubble ot Hietons 
CO on ; 1 will leeiner ui a single day all that they 
me taking fiom me with so much pains.” /\l 
last his enemies a]i]ieared at Kadepout, iu the 
neichbouihood ol Rouen, and then (in the monlli 
ol December) he tied over to England to demanil 
succour. “ 

We are not sulliciently acipiainled with the his- 
toi\ ol the noble fiiinilies of the time, and the 
ti.iinimssion or division of their estati's; lint it 
iip|ieais that the Norman barons of England had 
no loncer tliat )uopcii\ at Btake in Normandy 
winch on all loimer oceusions had made them 
ii solnte to prevent the separation of the two coun- 
liies 'J'here were no doubt other causes lor tlieir 
ap.itliy ; but, in spite of John’s dements, we eaiiuot 
lull believe that they would have made great e.ver- 
lioiis it tlu y liiid been iu the same position as 
loiineiK, wlien the same barons held great estates 
III Noiimmdy as widl as in England. Now they 
Would make no streiiuou.s effort; and wc lind John 
compl.lining on this occasion, us a lillle later, when 
Ins nthei eniilinental provinces were oecnpied hy 
till' I' lciieh king, that his English nobles had for- 
siikdi linn, and therchy put it out of his jiower to 
ii'sisl Ills enemies. 

A.ii. 120d. Ihiuhle to meet I’hilip with the 
swoid, .tolm attcm|iled to stop his progiess with 
the s|iirilual weapons of Rome: he a)i))lied to 
the ]iope, im|iloniig liiiu to interfere. Innocent 
des|ialehed two legates to ])lead in the leeieanl’s 
I'aMiiir; hut, m the high tide of his success, the 
f'reueh king,made the bolder by the universal odium 
.lohii liail laDcii into, turned a deaf car to their 
representations and menaces, and the legates di - 
paited withiait producing any apjmrcnt clleet. 

When John lied nothing remained to him save 
Rouen, Verneuil, and Chfttcaii - (iaillard. Tlie 
last was a strong castle, the pride of tlie late king, 
who took oxtraordiimry pains in its eoustructiiai, 
luid It was held for .loim by a brave warrior who 
was true to Ins trust. Iu Rouen, the jieoplc, aiii- 
iiiateil by an hereditary hatred of the Ereneh, 
determined to defend themselves ; hut when pressed 
by a vigorous siege, they applied for aid to their 
i-ovi reign, the king of England. John had no aid 
to give. It WHS in vain ho punished his lukewarm 
barons of Eiighmd hy lines and forfeitures,—it was 
in vain tliat he collected a considerable army at 
Portsmouth,— the nobles resolutely told him tliat 
they would nut follow his standard out of England. 
Thus abandoned to tliemsclves, and suffering from 
famine, the citizens of Rouen surrendered to the 

• Mutt. I’ftr—AnnaUde Murg.ni. 


I'ronrh kinu; WtikmuI was taken alanit tin* sunu' 
time, ami <!liateau-(iaillar(l fell allor nolflv ^^l^talu- 
a sK't^e ol seven inmiths. TIuis, John ha<l no 
lunj^cr an ineh of Ltronnd in Nonnandv, Mhieli 
dnehv, aller a sejtanilum of two hundred and 
iiinetv-lN\o \ears, was linallv re-anne\('(l to tlie 
l’’reneh kinudom. AVjtliin tins year Brittany, 
Anjou, NFaine, i'onranu', and Pmetmi e(|UHlly ac- 
kniiwlcdi>ed the antluniu ol I’hiln), uijd .hilin hail 
nothinu, lell in ihia-e widi' ))n»\tnei's exeep! a few 
easlh's. AcjUitaine, or (iuu iine, letanied its (’on- 
nexion witli llu' I'ln^lisli crown, 'ml ihei(‘ llu' autliu- 
n(v of the kin^ was hniilrd aiul nneerlain. 

A 1 ). llHM). Bluhp soon round tlnit il was nmeh 
easier to inoilo the peopU* ii;i;unst i1k‘ detesleil 
John than to keeji them oliedient to liiinhcir. 
'J'he men fd Jinllanv, who imlnli;(Ml in their old 
dieam ol national nidejuMidenee, weie sfioii dis¬ 
gusted liy sei'int; their eouiiliy treated as a mere 
jnovinei- ot ^'lan('(‘; and di'-contents also hioki* mil. 
in An|ou and I’oietmi. John conliiNed to land an 
I'lnehsh ainiv at Hoehelh', and even to laki* the 
stimin easlh' ot' Monlaidam ; then inarelniiL’ to the 
Iahit', he t»)ok and lanned Anuw'is, eommiUini; 
nian\ eniellus lie then reposial on his laurels, 
and eav(' Imusell’ up to feastine; and dehauehiTy. 
When ai;ain aimised, he, di'seendi'd the Ijoiie, and 
l?tid sieiie to Nantes d'his sie^e hi* laised, to 
olhr battle to Idiilip. As the battle was alami 
to e(tnmn‘nc(‘ lu' proposeil a ne^otiulloii, aiir! jis 
the propo'-al was under disenssion lie ran away 
to KuLdaiid, loaded with new nilaniy. I'lnlip, who 
lunl not.liiiJt^ moiT* tn do, as i1 was not eonveuK'ni 
for him to attack (Jnienne, and an invasion ot 
I’lni^land was as yt a tlniiLcnol to lie conlemplati'd, 
listened to anotlier loLtule tiom the ]>(>]>(■, w)io 
induced him to eonseiiL to a Iruee with Joiin for 
two \ears. 

A n. 1207. The ni'Xt, step of the degraded iml 
still arroiranl, John was to ijuairel vviili the jiope, 
and piovoke to the nlinosi—and hy deeds winch 
i-uve an odioiiP eolonrin^ to his eimse, even wheie 
he was wholU oi jiartially in the light -the en- 
ihirinu, enmity ol that jaiwer which had shaken the 
throne ol Ins threat and w ise father. The dispute 
mose out of the. ('fndlirtini^ eUiinif* of the (Town 
and the elmrch in the appointment of 1»ishops; 
whd(‘ John insisted that Ins favourite mntiHU'r, 
John de (irav, liisho]) of Norwicii, tthould lx* ele- 
vati'd to the see of (kinlerhury, the ]io])c rnoo- 
nirdlhf a]»]H)inte(l Stephen Lanj^ton, — and the 
monks of (lanterlmry waadd receive no other areh- 
hisliop. Never wa,s time, never was place so ill 
chosen for an attack on tlu; church ; hut John, 
blinded hy passion, (le»])a1,ehcd two knights with 
an urnu'd hand to drive the monks of (.'antirhury 
from the land. The miuishTs of his vcnyancc 
entered with drawm swords into the cloisters which 
had alike witnessed the slau^liltT of Becket and 
the suhsequcnl lumuliation of his aovcreiLui. “ In 
the king's name,” exclaimed the. kmi^hts, “we 
commaiul you, hr traitors, to (piit the realm; 
hegouc III a moment, or we will set fire l(j these 
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walls, ami 1 imi \mi uilh \inir cinivoiit.” All tlia 

iiiniiks will! \s(.'ir mil licil-ndilcii (U'paitial ii/illi- 
willi, ami aiiiim inlu I’lamliTs, wrrr llicrc iTcrivcil 
and liiis|nlal)ly ciilrl laini'il ni dillci'ciil iciiaams 
laai^cs, .loiiii scmt'd llirn' cllccls : Iml as mi mic 
Miadd lalioul U|«in llam llir the kina, llic lands ol 
llic aiclilimliiiin ir and nl' llic ciiuM'nl iil Ckinlciliiirv 
lav XMlhiinl cidlui'c * AVlini Inno cnl, in a acntlc 
lait iiio'.l ,di'cidrd tiinc askrd Inr U'du'ss, dnlin 
lirax'id Ins anllainlV ; and lliiis an ii|>(‘ii sinmulc 
lii'aau liclwciii linn n! llir ulili'sl pi'in^ls that i vnr 
«iirn llir liaia, and llir niranrsl and liasrsl kinr 
lhat ever disai'arrd llir l"nialisli tliinnr. W hile 
.loliii iiiinisrd linimrir \miIi Iriiililr lint nn|iiitriil 
llirraN aanlm-Mln iminks, the |m|>r winic In llir 
aliradv disallrrtrd lliialisli iiaions, (iidriinu llii'tii 
In dn all llir\ rniild willi llir arms nf llir lirsli In 
save llirii kim; and kinadnm I'lmii |iriditi(iii; and 
lir railed n|inii liii* |iirla(rs and alihnts nf lli(‘ 
kiiiadnin In lialil mill llirii sjiniUial \vra|iniis Ini 
Lanalnii and llir liliriiirs nfllir rlniirh. Ilr iluai 
sinil nidrrs In the liislin|is n! Lnndnti, I'llv, and 
Whiirrslrr In wail itjinii llir kina; ill Ins iiaiiir, and, 
il llir\ Iniind linn sidl irirarinu. In tlirratrn linn 
mill llir iiilrrdiii. .Inliii at lasi rrrcivrd ilirsr 
]nrlalrs: wlirii llir\ rainr In llir tinrat hr trrrw 
|ialr mill rairr, and Ins lips qniirird and IVntlird. 
‘'H\ (ind’s Irrlli,’' lirriird, ‘‘irynn, ni an\ sif 
Mail liiidi, dairinkix iny sl'ilrs niiilri inlrnlirl, 1 
will send you and all Man (Iri'rv In Ivninr, and 
rnnli'calr Mini |iin|irrl\ A-, fni ihr Kninaii siiavr- 
liniis, il I fnid iiiii III nu dniniimais, I will Irai 
mil lltrir t'\rs and nil nil Ilirii unsi‘s, and sn ^riid 
lliriii In llir pnpr, lliai llir iialinns may mtm'sa 
thru'inlainy ” 'I'lir liislinps tuinlilrd and willi- 
drrw: lull Ilirsr wrir iinl tiinrs wlirii prrsniial 
Irai sliipprd ihr li innipliant niarrli nf Rniiir. A 
Irw wirka allri, nn Mniidav, llir 2 .'>rd nf IMarrIi, 
I‘ills. Ill pas'inn wrrk, llirv piniiiainrrd llir srim 
Irnrr nt inlrnlirl ayanisl all .Inlni's dniniiiiniis, and 
llirii lird Inr sal'rh In llir rnnlinriil. 'J'n srriiir 
liiiimrll 111 lliis innnirnl nfdannrr, llir kiiin nliliard 
as nianx nl Ins nnhlrs as lir rniild In ])lii(‘r llirir 
( hildirii 111 Ills hands as srriiiitirs fnr ihrir allr- 
riaiirr; a inrasiirr wliirh riraird firsh disinisl. 
Will'll his rnniinissiniiris xxriit In llir rasllr nf 
Willinni dr Hianiisr, dial nnlilrniaii's lady cx- 
rlainicd, “M\ snii shall iinl nn m ar liiiii ; hr 
niiiidrrrd his nwii nrplirxv, xvhniii lir slinnld have 
rliri ishrd.” “ Tlinn hast s|inkrn hkr a fnnhsli 
xvniiiilii,” said hrr hiishaiid ; and thru tiiriiinn Ui 
Ihr nUirrrs, ihr harnii added, “If I hiixr dnnr 
anxiliiiin araiiist my snxri'riirn, Irt a day and pliirr 
hr Iiamrd, fnr T am rrady, mill ever shall hr, tii 
liiakr him salislarlinii, xxithnut hostna;rs, arrnrdilin 
In the jiidnmriil nf Ins rniirt and nf mv prrrs.’' 
■hihn iravr sr.’irt niilrrs In srizo thr xvhiih* family: 
lliry "nr ivainrd in time, and csciiprd safrly 
iiiln lu'hiiid, lint sn.iii iiftrr iK'nshrd in a misrrahlc 
miiiiiirr, thr victims of tiie tyrant’s insatiable 
vrmrriiiirr t 

Ill the mean time the nation xvas |ilimgcd in 
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mnmiiiiiK by the interdict,—thr rliurchrs wrie 
instaiitlv rinsed,—thr priests erased tlirir fiinrtiniis, 
rrfiisiiiy; to administer any nf thr, nsiiiil sacred 
rites, rxcriit baptism to mfaiits, and the sacra- 
nirnl to thr, dyiiii;. The dead xvrir biiiird, 
xvitliniit (irayrrs, sin nncoiisccratrd i^rnuiid,—thr 
rrhrs nf the saints xxcre taken finni tlirir places 
and laid iipnti ashes in thr silent rliitirli,—Ihrir 
slainrs ami jiirliirrs xverc covrrrd xvitli veils of 
bhirk rlnlli,—the r.hiiiic of rlinrrh bells no Iniiyn 
tliiatrd on ihr air, and every ihitil!' xviis so iirraiiitrd 
iiiidrr an interdict as to itive a most limiibriniis 
aspect to thr whole rmiiitry upon wliii'h it had 
lallrii. When this had lasted a year, thr ]iopr 
hillnwril tip the scntrncr of niterdicl by a hull of 
r.yrniniiinmratinii aniiinst .lolin, Altlioneli by iia|s 
row Iv watrhinii: tlic (lorts, hr prevented the eiilianrr 
nfllir Knniiin envov and the oilirial piibhcal mii nf 
Ihr latter hull, the kiiiii,' xvas seriously alarmed, toi 
hr knew that rxcommiiniratioii xvniild hr tolloxxrd 
hy 11 srntrnre of dethrniirmcnt, and lhat l’liili|i was 
niakiiiy rrady In irivadr Knitland mill a haiiiiri lliat 
xvniild hr blessed bv thr pope. Hr also saw that 
thr disiiti'rclioii of his haioiis xvas still inerra: iiiu, 
and that ihrrr was no part of Christian iMiiopr to 
xvliirh hr could apply for sneconr or alhancr. ;\l 
this critical moment, if xvr are to brlirvr a curious 
story iiicluicsipirly told by Mallhrxv J'ans, hr 
ap])iird for aid to thr Midinmmrdans ol Spam. 
'I’hr limir al Nassir was in the lull rairrr of ron- 
ipirsl, and, by crossing thr i’y rriirrs, hr rniild al 
mix tiinr fall npnii the drpciidriirirs and states nf 
I'liilip ill thr south, and so make an iinjinitanl 
dixrrsiiai in favour of .Inliii Sovririrns iniirh 
nioir srnipiiloiis than this fiilsr-liraitrd lyraiil have 
had rrcniirst; to such infidel alliaiic"', even when 
pressed by much less danger than .Inliii, who, it is 
reported, iiitriisted a secret nrnntiatinii to d’homas 
Jliirdiiinlnn and Raliih Fitz-Nielinlas, knights, ami 
a priest culled “ Rohrrt of laiiidon.’’ 'J'hrsr 
riivnxs bring led tliroiigli several niiartinrnls, Imnl 
with Moorish guards with tiirhaiis on llicir heads 
and riiiirtrrs in their girdles, were ]irrsriilrd to 
thr emir, “a man of modrriilr si/c and grave 
aspect,” who kept his ryes li.wd on a hook which 
lay o)irn before him. The Englishmen ]irrseiitril 
their king's letter, wdiich xx'as translated to the emir 
hy an interpreter. According to the leport whieli 
xxus afterwards spread, .lolin offered to hold the 
English croxvn of the cinir, and to einhraee the 
faith of Mahommed. This looks like c.xaggeriitioii, 
hnt John mav have set no limits xvhatever to pro¬ 
mises whieli he never iiiicnded to keep, and was 
ipiitc capable, of offering even inorc than this to 
serve his purpose in such an emergency. The 
Moorish chief questioned the envoys ns to the 
poinihition and strength of EngUind, and the age and 
]KTsonal character of the king, and then dismissed 
them with vague expressions of friendship which 
signified nothing. He, hoxx ever, ri'eatled “ Roherl 
of London,” the priest, and adjured him, hy his 
respect for the fliith of Christ, on which he trusted 
for salvation, to tell him what manner of man his 
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niiisli'r reiill)- was. Tlius pressed, Robert roidied 
tliiit .lolin was II tyrant tbiitwould soon iVel Ins own 
siibjectb’ wrath. This terminated the hiisiiiess. On 
Ins return, Koheil received the custody of the ahliey 
of St. Albans, and there Mattliew of Pan--, wiio 
was a tnonk of that house, hmrd him tell the 
curious stioy to his coin]muioTis. 

The etfeet of the inteidiet u|ion tlie lailv of I’liy- 
hiiid must har e been weaker than was anlieni.iu il, 
or prohahiv the expedient had lost Us ellieieuev 
bvtimeimd use, i'or, ns it has been |usllv remaikeii, 
•lolm’s strentttb was so little lessened that the only 
two surec'sliil cxpeditioiis of his reieii, those 
ayainst Ireland and Wales, occurred during tlii' 
tune that lie lay under the proscription of the 
Roman see. 

All 1210—.lobii enijdoyed the sjiriiiit of this 
rear in raisiim monev by the most arbitral\ means ; 
id I el as'cs snJlcicd, hut none like tlu^ unltirlmuUo 
w ho were seized, imprisoned, iind toiUirc d 
idl o\cr Ihe kini^doni. A ^ivut sum is siud to liave 
liecn rolkelcd, and with iliis he levied an nrmv, 
piciendiiie that )u‘would C;o and drive Phih]) «mU 
<i| Ntiiinai.dy. \Vdu‘ii all waw readv, he sailed lor 
In land, wheie liic Kmjlish nobles hud lor Hum- 
lime (h'iii'd his autliority. Oii the Olli of June h(‘ 
landed on the Irish eoust and ])ro('('(‘ded to Duhhn, 
uheic inoi<‘ tlian twenty of the native rhieilains 
lepanrd to do luni lioinu'-e and od'er trdmte. II<“ 
ilum innrehed into the province of Chuinanuht, 
ledueed the ea^lles of some of the revolted llniilmh 
niihles, and diove llue,h de l,iHCV, Kail of Ulster, and 
hj'' I'lolher Waitei de l-hirl of Meath, out of the 
i>liiid. Jlt‘ diMcled such parts of the islaml 
ut re MihieeK'd to Knulaiid into counties, cslahh>hed 
l’'n'jlish laws, mid ii])pointed sherdls and othei 
<»lh('ri>. He also oiderwl, for the conveinotei' of 
Ir.dlic, tliat tlie same inonieH slmuld lie cipiallv 
eiiMeiit 111 hotli countries; and then, intnisliii^ the 
Uovernment of Ireland to his favourite l)i>rho]» 
of Niiiwieh, whom he hud not liecn ulile to make 
aiehhishoji of (hinteilmry, lie returned to Ihiirland 
afk'T an ah^enec of twelve W'eeks, dm mu which he 
had eiijoM'd the pleasures of an easy timmph, tor 
no one idl’eved ri’sislance. In the follossmu year lie 
detmmined to show ins prowess in Wales. Miinev 
was auain wanteite he summoned ull llic ahhuis 
and ]ad\-ahhe*»s(“s,—all the lieads of monastic 
housi’s, whether mtile or female, to meet him m 
T/mdoii; lie urueil his wants in a manner wiiicli 
was not to he resisted, and, havin^t liot what In* 
could tVom these servants and haiid-maidcns of 
(dn•l^t, lie auain racked tlie nnbidievin^ Jcw.w, 
]iuttnur them to torture and throwiuj; tliem into 
dunueons, where they weie kept until they paid 
tmormous fines to the •kinu. Among other Jews 
thus treated was one of Biistol, avery wealthy man, 
lait who would not consent to pay 10,000 marks for 
his delneraucc. “Whereupon,” says an old his¬ 
torian, “ by the king's commandment he was pxU 
into tins penance, lluit every day till he would 
auree to give tlio^e 10,000 maiks that he was 
seized [asscr^scd] at, lie should have one of Ids 


teeth ]>luek<‘d out of his head.”* Tlie Jew 
hnwed the pain lo sase his money. John's exe¬ 
cutioner hcuati with tlie double teeth, and, m the 
Course of as nian\ (la\s, pulled out si-ven. On 
tiu* eighth da\ this nalme had Us rllVet, and 
the Jew gavi' s<'('unl\ foi the nmnev.t Wilfi 
the sums ohiatiicd m pail hv sneli llauilmns 
means Jolui lai'-ed a miuhik :iim\,;(ii:l prn'‘(!\il(!i! 
into Wales, as far a-> the fn. it n( Snowdon. He 
was not a man to do moie than his uical and war¬ 
like predecessors, and he m.irehcd hark auam im- 
medmlel}', haviiiu, howiwei, tmeed the W’cl.di lo 
))a\ him a tiibute in cattle and hoise-, ami to <^[\c 
him tweutv-eiuht liostaui's, \oullis ol the hesl 
families. W'lienevev John had a i.Jmi]>'e of suc- 
ec'ss, lie increased lus aibitiutv proeei'dinu" auaiiist 
his ImiuIisIi suhjei'ls: onafoimei oeeasioii lieenvi* 
new iiuoiir lo ihe harhaious foiesl laws, and now 
Jie levied seutaue-monev m an unjiisl mamiei. in 
th(‘ follow nig \(‘ai tlu‘ Welsh again wen* nji in 
aimslo assert their imlejumdimee. John sii\iigelv 
hangi'd tlie tweiitv-eiL’hl Imslimc's, and was jiiepar- 
niu for a liesh invasion when lie was k nifiid hv a 
lepiiil that main of his own haions weie eoiispirmu 
auaiiist inm. He shut li.msoll up m the ea-tle of 
Noltmuham foi Idieen daxs, seemu no one luit llu“ 
jieisomd alleiidanfs on wliom hi'most idled. He 
tin 11 maidled to Chester, still eolire!mg Hoops, .md 
\uwing lo exleniimati* the Wdsh ; hut lioin 
(diesh'r lie turned sudilenlv hack to Uoiuloii, wheie 
lie kepi stioiie hodies of ioieiiiii meuamaius eon- 
slanllv ahoiil him, and seldojn showed hinoelf fo 
his p(‘oj)!e. Ills eiiemi(‘s ineKUmrd e\el\ d.i\, and 
tlie eiowd (*f Idiulisli exdesweie mre--saiill) niuiiig 
the jiojie lo take xeiigeanec on ihdi king. 

A II I ‘J I d — At last I iiiiocenl hiii led Ins dead!no I 
thiindei liolt at the liiaid ol John’ he pioiioiiiieed 
his d<'p(.'siiloll, ahsohed his -.tls from iheir oaths 
of allegiaiKc, and ealhd upon all ('In istiiUi piiii<-es 
and h,noils to take jiait in tlie mei iioi ions net of (1( - 
ihiuiiiie^ an impious t \ unit lletlaai xml Stepliim 
Laiiglun, till' exdeil ardihidiop o| ('.nneihiir\, 
with olhei I'hiuli-h and some llah.ni pirhiles, to 
th(' Fj'eiidi ciuirl, then- to convoke a solemn me<t- 
inu, and deelare lo the kme and iln'wiiole nation 
that the pope anthoii/ed an immediate invasion of 
Idiuiaiid J'lie woiMlv timplalmn was so great, 
that Idiilip jumhalilv leijuiied none oilier; but tin* 
pope ])ionii'ed Inm tln‘ irtni‘^\i<)ii o/'A/v siii< if he 
executed tins jnous jmiposc, and dmxe .lohn from 
his Ihionm About the middh' of Mar<h, i’lnlip 
Colleeltd a gieal aimx m Noiimnalx, a..d piepaied 
H tleet of 1^1)0 vessels nl all si/( s at lioulogne aiaJ 
the other p<iils on^he (.'liaimd. John, liemg will 
infoimed ol tliex' pieparatimis,took for once a liohl 
step: he suTumoiied everx man capable ot hearing 
arms to he ready to march to llie coasts ol Kent 
and Sussex, aial he collected evnvxi'^'-cl m Ins 
dominions cii])nhlc of c.irrwnu six or mojc horses. 
Wlicu the shijiswerc ready, he aiitic'paled l‘hilip’H 
attack : the Knulmli maimer-' (lo-'^ed the ('lummd, 
took a I'leiich sipiadion at the month ot llic Seine, 
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destroyeil tlie eliips in (lie liarlionr of Fecamp, 
and Imriied Dieppe to llie ground. They swept 
the whole const of Normwidv, and relmiicd in 
triumplL, the main division of the I'leneh fleet at 
Boulogne not hazarding an attach. On Jiiirhani 
Downs (10,(too landsmen stood as yet fmn around 
the, standard of John ; hut he dreaded these hiaown 
hruve .snhjects, and he was aUvavs siiiritlcBS and 
unmanly. ,.It was soon seen, after all his vain 
hoasling, and his threats against the elmreh of 
Rome, that he would lower himself to the dirt 
hefore that incensed eneniv,—that he would do 
anything rather than fight. The pope’s legate, 
l’andnl]ili, well hnew his dastardly cliaraeler, and 
now shdfnilv took advantage of it. 'Pwo knights 
oi the Temple (travelled men and eralty diplo¬ 
matists) landed at Dover and ]iroceeded to the 
Knglish camp. “We come,” said thev, with great 
re8]ii'ct, “ irom J’andnl|ih, (he snh-deiiron and 
servant of our lord (he jiojio : for your advantage 
and fir that of the realni of F.iigdand, he asks to 
see yon in private.”—“ J.et him come foithwith,” 
said John. I’lnidnlph came and drew so firniid- 
ahle a ]iicture of the I'reneh army of invasion, and 
rejiresented the general and just disatfeelioii of the 
great barons of England in siudi f ireihle, and, on 
the whole, Irne colours, that the piiltrv despot’s 
heart died away within him. What added to In.s 
fears, was (he predietion of a cerlaiii I’elei, ealled 
“ the llerniit, ” that, liel’oie the feast of the Ascen¬ 
sion should he ]iassed (it was distant oiilv three 
(lavs) John would he nnknighted. As he (lemhled 
hefire. the aMnte eliniehniini, I’andidph hade linn 
re]ien(, and lemeniher that the pontilf wiis umeici- 
lul master, who would recpiiie nolhmg which was 
not ahsolnlclv necessary either to the honour of the 
(dinrch ortothe security of tin' king linusclf. After 
a little waveinig, John gave way, and suhserihed an 
itistruiiienl wlin li, tn itself, was not rery oh|eetion- 
iihle, and which had heett otfered him some time 
hefire, when, hy accejitnig it, he iniglil hate 
avoided his present exccsstve dehasetiieiit. It was 
agreed, oti the Kith day of Mav, that .hihn should 
ohev the pope in all things fn which he had heen 
r’icomnnniicaled,—that he should receive nilo 
favour the exiled hishops and others, ]iarticnhirlv 
Stephen Ijanglon and the prior and monks of Gan- 
terhury,—that he should make full satisfaction to 
the clergy mid laity fir the damages llu'v had suf¬ 
fered at his hands, or otherwise, on aecount of the 
iiiterdiet, and that he should pay down, in part of 
reslitution, the sum of 8()0()(. John further 
agreed not to jirosecnte any jierson for nnv matter 
rehitiiig to the late diBagreement; and, on Ins ])art, 
l’andul)ih ]iroinise(l that, on the performance of 
these conditions, the sentenres of interdict should 1 ki 
recalled, and that the tiiaho|)s and other proscribed 
ohnrchmen, on their return, should swear to Ire true 
and faithful to the king. John set his seal to the 
instrument, and four of his greatest liarons, Wil¬ 
liam Earl of Salishury, Reginald Earl of Boulogne, 
and the Einis of Warren and Eerrers, swore, “on 
the soul of the king,” that he would keep this com¬ 
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pact inviolate. The dastardly spirit of John, the 
ovcr-Tcaching policy and ambition of the pope, and 
the address of the envoy Pandulph, can alone ac¬ 
count fur the consummation of ignominv which 
followed. On the 14th of Mav, the, following day, 
.John was closeted with the Italian in secret con¬ 
sultation, and when seen fir a moment ahroad, his 
coiiiUeimnct' was sadly dejected. Though dcjiraved 
111 morals and notoriously irreligious, he was a jirey 
to Hu|ierRtilion, and he was now thinking more ol 
the '(irediclioii of a hair-hramed recluse than of his 
kingdom, for he fancied that Deter the Hermit’s 
]iro|ihecy helokcned ho must die. 

On the, ITith of May, at an early hour of (he 
miinimg, John repaired to the elmreh of the Tem¬ 
pi.ii's at Dover, and there, surrounded liy hishojis, 
liarons, and knights, took, on his knees, heliue 
l^andulph, an oath of fealty to the poiie,.—the same 
oath which vassals took to their lords. At llie 
Millie (iiiic he, jiut into the ciivov’s hands a ehaiti'r, 
testify nig that he, the king of England and lord ol 
Indaiid, 111 atonement fir his olTeiiees iigaiiist (tod 
and the elmreh, noti(OTipelled hv the interdict or 
liy anv fear or force, W of his own I'ree will and 
w ith the, general consent of his Imioiis, smreiidered 
to our 1(11(1 the Do]ie Innocent, and Innoeeiil’s sue- 
eessors fir ever, the kingdom of England and (lie 
lordshi|i of Ireland, which were heneefnih to he 
held as fefs of the holy see, John and his sne- 
cesBors |iaving for them an anmial trihnte of lOO 
maiks of silver for England and ,100 iimiks fir 
lielaiid. lie. then offered Home, mnney as iin 
earnest of his Buhjectioii, hut I’amlujih Iniiiipled it 
under his feet,— an act which called fnili im 
angry rcmonstraiice from the bishop or urchbishiip 
ol Diihliii. Dandulph, it is said, meant to sigiiily 
that the elmreh of Rome scorned woildly i iches ; 
hilt it is hinted hy snme old writeis that he allei- 
waids stooped down to gather nji the niuiiey. The 
next day was the fatal term, the Eeast of the Ascen¬ 
sion, during which John watehed the jirogrcss of 
the son with an anxious eye: it set, and ho died 
not,—it ro.se on the morrow, and he was still alive : 
mstantlv, in punishment for the vile terror he had 
siilfcred, he ordered Peter and his son Ui he 
dragged at the tails of horses and hanged on gib¬ 
bets. The people contended that Peter, after all, 
was no false projihet, and that John, hy laying Ins 
crown at the feet of a foreign priest, had veriliod 
the jirediction.* 

Eive or six days after these transactions, Pan¬ 
dulph went over to Prance, and, to the iisUiiiish- 
meiit and great wrath of Philip, aimounced to him 
that he must no longer molest a penitent sou and a 
faithful vassal of the church, tior presume to invade 
a kingdom which was now part of the jiatrimony 
of St. Peter, “ But,” said Philiji, “ I have already 
exjiendfd enormous sutna of monev on this expedi¬ 
tion, which I undertook at the pontiff’s express 
commands, and for the remission of n;i/ .sins.” 
The nuncio repeated his inhibition and withdrew. 

* Mult. Pur. NfjUllicw We«itinin''lf‘r, or Floriletrus. W. 

OuDn. Mnilron.—.AiiuitJ Waver.—-Chron T. Wykc». 
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Tile French king, however, who was nlroiuly on 
the road, contimied his march to the coast. It 
appears, indeed, that Philip, who inveighed jnih- 
li(dy against the selfish and treacherous policy of 
the pope, would not have been ])reve,nted from 
attemjiting the invasion hy the dread of the thun¬ 
ders of the church which again ruinhied over Ins 
head.* lint other circumstances of a more worldly 
nature interfered; Ferrand, the new Fail of 
Flanders, demanded that certain towns which had 
lately hecn anne.’ted to the. French crown should he 
restored to him. Philip refused; anil now when 
he pioposeil to his great vassals that they Bhoiild 
eoiitmiie the enterprise against Fiiglaiid, the Fail 
of Flanders, the most powerful of them all, said 
ihut his conscience would not permit him to follow 
his loid 111 such an unjust attempt; and so sarnie, 
he suddenly withdrew with all his forces. I’hilip, 
vowing he would make Flanders a mere province 
of France, marched after him, and, taknm several 
nl the Fall’s hot towns on hia w'liy, sal down with 
his army hefore the strong city of Ghent. loi- 
Innalelv for both ])artiea, Ferrand had already a 
secret inidcrslaiiding with John, and now lie ap¬ 
plied to that king for help. John’s tleel lay leady 
III the liarlionr of Portsmouth. Seven hiiiidred 
knights, with a large force of infantry, ciiihaiked i 
'lOD vessels, under the command of WiTliiiiii Fail 
f Uolhmd, ami VVilliam Longspear, Fail of Siilis- 
hurr, one ol ^ sous of Fair Kosaraoiid, and iin- 
ineili.itelv mane sad for the coast of Fhindcis. 
They found the French fleet at anchor at Damme, 
whieli WHS at that Imie the jiort of Drtiges : it was 
three times more nmiierous than the Fiiglish tleel ; 
lull most -ol the sailors and land-troops ciiiharkeil 
with them were on shore ])hmdering the iieiglilioiir- 
iiig eiimitrv, and coinmitting all sorts of ravages in 
a district which, through the blessings of jieiice and 
commerce, had made a wonderfully rapid progress 
III eivilization and the arts that adorn life. This 
was the first fleet that the French kings of the 
Caiielian line had ever put to sea,'—tins was the 
first naval engagement between the two nations 
whpse iinforUmatc enmity has bIiico then aiiiimited 
so many sanguinary encounters in all the ipiarters 
of the glohe. It was an unfortunate hegimiiiig for 
the Frencli: their navy waa annihilaled. We 
cpiote the account of the battle as Southey has 
abridged it from llolinshed :—“The Fiiglish, iis 
they neared the coast, espied many sliijis lying 
without the haven, which, capacious as it was, w as 
not large enough to contain them all; many, there¬ 
fore, were Tiding at anchor witliout the haven’s 
mouth, and along the coast. Shallops were pre¬ 
sently sent out to espy whether they were friends or 
enemies; and if enemies, what their strength, ami 
ill what order they lay. These espials,” approach¬ 
ing as if they liad been fishermen, “ came near 
enough to ascertain that the ships were left without 
sufficient hands to defend them, and, hastening 

* l‘hilip U»<1 bdcn excommuMicated. uidI hi‘< kinirfloin hatl b«en 
laid under an iutvrdicl, a lew years bofure. by ibe ieiguiiigjH)}>e, In- 
Doceot 111, 


back, told the comniiuidcrp tliat the victorv was in 
their liiind-w if ihov vtould onlv innki* u<iod 
No time was \oA: lliev made sail towards the 
(Miomy, and won the Mall ships,’ wdueh wen' 
ridine: at anelmr, witli little ditheidty, the men on 
hoard only re(jm‘^tln^ that tlieir lives might he 
spared. 1'lie smaller ones, which were left dry 
wdien the tide was low, tiu’v s]md(Ml of whatever 
was useful and set on fin^, tlie sailors ^escaping to 
the shore. Tins doni', tlnw si't upon thnsc that lay 
in th(‘liarhonr, within the haven; and ‘ heie was 
haid hold lor a while,’ lM‘can'-e id' thr naiiMW ness of 
the place allowmsi no advantaei' for nninher*^ <rr \\>v 
skill. ‘ And those fVenehmen,’ sn^s the ehro- 
liielei. Mini! weie gone ahioad into tlie eonnfrv, 
peieeivinij that the eneini(*s were come hv the 
niiming away of the mariners, lelurned with all 
speed’ to ships to anl (heir fellow.^j, and .■-o 

ma(l(‘ \alian1 rcsiMaiKa' for a time, till the Kiiglish- 
men, gelling on land, and rangim;: themselves on 
(‘ilher side of tin' liaM'n, Ik'uI the l-’ieiiehmen soon 
the Sides, and, tlu' slops t^rappling ttigetlier in 
front, that lhe\ foiiuhl iis it Inal lieeii m a pitched 
lield, till that, linallv, the I'lenchmiMi were not 
able to su'^tam the loree of tlie Knglishmen, 
hut weie (“oietranKMl, after lone; fight and great 
slaughter, to Meld thi'inselves jinsoners.’ d'he 
fhsl ai’l oi' the eoiiipieiors was to giM* thanks 
to (iod lor their VH’lorv. '^J'hey then inannefl 
three hundred ot the prizes, which were ladi'n 
with corn, wine, oil, imd otla r ]irovision', and 
with military stores, an*l sent them to Mneland - 
the first friuls of that maiilinie ’'Uporiorilv loi 
which the einneli hell-v of this elonous I'^land ha\'e 
so often peah'd with |ov. An Inindreil inori' weie 
hiiriil, heeaioe they wcri' drawn uji so tar upon the 
sands that iIk’V could not he got oil' without more 
hnials and eo^t of tinu’ than could h(‘ span d for 
tlienn ddnue still ri'niainiMl a eieat part of the 
(aH’in\'s fh’ct hiulun* up the harhour, and juMli'ctial 
l)\ the town, in which IMiilip h;ifi h it a snflieient, 
fimv fo protfM'l Mu' store- which lie had left there, 
and th(‘ money foi tin’ pa\ment of Ins troops. 
Idle Kimhsh landed ; ih(‘ J'hii 1 of Flanders joined 
thimi, mid they proceedcfl to attack the place; hut 
1)V this there had heen suflicierU time for the 
J’rTiieli kiiu:' to havitni, with an o\erpow<Ting foret*, 
from the siege of (-Hunt, d’he Ihiglish and tlieir 
allies sustanu'd a slmrp action, ami were comjielhal 
to retreat to their ships, with a loss eornpnted li\ 
tlu' French at two thousand men. Hut they re¬ 
treated no farther than to the near shores of the 
Isle of Waleheren^ and IHnlip saw the imjio'-si- 
hility of saving the nmuiiuder of his fleet, eon"'i- 
dermg the unskdfulneKs of his own seamen, as 
well as other things. lie set fire (o them, iheie- 
forc, himself, that thev might not fall into the 
enemy’s haudH.”* Tlie French kimr thus lo**! the 
meune of supporting his army in Flanders or of 
trunsportlTig it to the English coast: half famished 
and overcome with vexation, he Inimed across his 
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own frontlors, Icavinn' Fail I’crriuul lo recover will) 
ease all llial lie hail lii.-t. 

Til IS first jurcat naval vlctorv traiis]a)ii(‘(1 tljc 
Kiifilisli |K‘opl(* with joy ; lint wjtli joy w:is innmlial 
a malicious coiiliiUaiCO ami jiri'Mijiiption in the 
heart uf John, who now la traytMl a (h lerminiUion 
to Imaik the hesT ])art of his recent oaths lleiiitr 
(lelerniined lo carry the war into rrama*, he sum¬ 
moned his ^vassals to nu'ct him at Ihirtsinoulh. 
J’he harons went armed and ajijiointed, a-^ if ready 
lo sail; Init, wlum oidered to emhaih, tlu'v reso¬ 
lutely refused unless the Uiiui recidled the exiles, 
us he had ]>roiuise(l to do. After some tmuivd- 
Kiitiou John uraiited a rehiclaiit consent, an<! Ar<-h- 
hishop jjan^ton, the hishops of Jjondon, f'.U, 
llerelord, Jjineolu, and Ihith, the monks ol Cati- 
teilnirv, all with llieir companions and numerous 
dependants returned. John and the aielilnshop met 
and kissed eaeli othei at ^Vhn(hesler ; and lline, 
in ihi' ])(>reh of llic ealhedral eliuieh, jvanmoii ua\e 
full alisolution to the kmi:, wlm ueain swon^ to 
uoveru justly and tuamtain his fealty to tlu'pope. 
U was, howeyer, eh'ar lo all men that Laiiutoii 
])laeed iio eonfidonce m tin* kmii; and llial the 
kiiiii, who eoDMilered him as tin' chief cause of all 
Ins tnmhlcs, re^ard(‘(l Laiie:ton with all the deadly 
hatred which his daik eliaraeter was eapahle ol. 
John now set sail with a leu ships, hut his hauars 
weie m 111 ) hurry to lollow him, heni” lar inoie 
<‘a_< 4 (U'to seeuie then own hiierlu's than to reeovor 
the kmti's doiniuioim on the conlineiit. They said 
that lh('tinu' of tluni feudal seivice was expned, 
and they withdrew' to a yreat eomicil at St Albans, 
where I'lt/.-Peler, mie of iIk* kiuff’s juslieiancs, 
presided, and wlu u'thev puldished u'soUes, m the 
form of royal ])Toelamatioim, mdeims; the ohs('i\- 
unee of old laws, and deiiouncnai the ])nmsh- 
inent ol’ deatli ni^ainsl llu' slu'nlfs, lon'>1('m, oi 
other olliei'rs ol the km>; w ho should exeeeil llunr 
])roper and lei;al authoniy. Jolm i[oT as lai as ih(' 
island ol .l(‘isey, when, finding; that none (ollowed 
him, hetuiiHMl liaek with yows of \enii:canee. lie 
laialed, and miuehed witli a hand of ineieemtrii's 
to the iiordi, wlieie the harons were most eoiitu- 
maeions. Hiirimur and <lesiro\ ini:, he advaneeil 
as tar as Noithanijiton. Here .Ijanutou oyerlook 
him. ‘‘J’hcse haihirous measures,” said llu; 
])relate, “aie m violation of your oaths; your 
vassals must stand to the juili;Tnent of their ])eers, 
and not he wantonly harassed by aims.” Mmd 
you \our ehureli,” roared the furious kini»;, “ and 
leave me to i^ovitu thi‘ state.” lie eontimied liis 
march to Nottiiu 2 ;ham, wIutc I./imu;toM, who was 
not a man to he iiilimidated, aix^in ])resentcd Inm- 
sidf, and threatened to excoriimunieate nil the 
ministers and oflieers that followed him iii his 
lawless course. Jolm then irave way, and, lo stive 
atjpearauees, summoned the hiirous to meet him or 
lus justices. Laut^tou hasteneil to London, and 
there, at a second mectini^ of the harons, he 
read tlu’ hheral charter which Henry the First had 
Uianted on his aeresviou ; and alter nuluemg them 
to eml iMCe its ])rovikious, he made them swear lo 


lie true to each other, and to conquer or to die in 
sujjport of their liherties. This was on the 25111 
of Alltrust. Oil the 21)lh of Se])lemher a new 
leeale from the i)Ope, cardinal Nicholas, arrived in 
lMiL;lanii to settle tlie indemnity <lue to the exiles, 
and to take olf tlu interdict. John lenewed Ins 
oalh of fealtv to Innocent, knelt in lioinaire hefore 
tiu'Ictrate, ])aid fifteen thousand maiks, and pro- 
mis(‘d folly thousand more to the hisho])s, J’he 
mterdiet was removed ; and trom this moment the 
couit of Ihmu* eliatiiicd sidi's, and, iihandoniiiu, the 
emive of hlieity aiul the barons, stood for the kimr. 
Tins ahandnument, howevi'r, did not diseoiiraLn* 
l]i(‘ nohh^, nor did it <'veu (U'tucli Archhi^hnp 
Lani-ton lioin the cause for which they had coule- 
derati d. 

AD. 1214. A formiilahle leatrue was now' 
fornu'd au'aiiist the French knnr, and John was 
(‘luihlcd to join it with some vigour. I'eiinml, 
Ihnl of f'landers, Reynaud, Fail of Foidoirne, ami 
Otho, the new emperor of (lermany, nephew to 
John, dctonnine<l to invade I'runee and divide tliat 
kmirdom amoii" them, givinir llu* iMielmh kiiu; all 
the, counliy Inwond tlie Jjoire tor liis slniie. Fer- 
laii 1 was lo have Paris with all the Isle of f'laiKa', 
Keynaml tlie country of Vermandois, and the 
('inperor all the rest. John sent some Ihielish 
forces uiuler the command of his hall-hrothei, the 
Ihiil of Salishnrv, to Vnleiieiennes, where the roii- 
hderaU's eslal>lished their head-(|Viartem, ami then 
sailed himself to the coast of Foictou, when' sevm’al 
of his former vassals joined him, and enabled him 
to advance to Ane;ers. This diveision was w<dl 
planned; it ohlii;ed Philip to divide Ins loiees, 
and while he himsidf marched towards tiw fioniier- 
of Flanders, he sent his sou Ijoum uilo Friltam, 
whither the Fnebsh kinu; now ailvaneed John 
was kept in check, or lost his o]q)ortunil\ thmu^h 
eowardiee and indolence, wlnle lus alius were 
thoroimhly d( feated at the battle of lh)u\mrs,— 
om‘ ol tlie most memorable battles of the muldh' 
aees, in wliieh the emjirror was com])leU'l\ mim'd, 
ami the Karl of I'dandors, tlie Katl tjf Houloune, 
and the Eiirl of Salisbury were taken ])rison(n^, 
witli an immense number of inferior Imds ami 
kni,Lthts Salisbury, the tfallaiit Lonatsword, was 
captured by the Bishop of Beunvai?, the very in¬ 
dividual wliom King Richard had lomhd wuh 
( hams, and upon whose, coat of mail that king had 
heeu so facetious. This piehite, Inmawer, had 
lieeoine more ]>ru(Ient or more eircumspeet,'—he no 
longer wielded the sword, Imt fouglit wilh a heavy 
eUih, tlms knocking people on the head without 
shedding hlood, which w-as contrary to the canons 
of the churcli. ITe w'as not the only ]irelat(* in 
this liercc me/ee. Ihuhp svas chietly iiulehted for 
his success to Guerm, hishop-eloct of Senlis, who 
hud also Bome scnqiles of conscience, for he w«mhl 
not use a sword, Imt marshalled the Frciieh host 
and directed the slaughter with a wand. This 
battle cortainlv gave lustre to the* ITeneli arms ; 
but the Froneii writers grossly exaL^gerale the dis- 
jiarity of numlx rs. It was fought on the 27th ol 
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.Lily, iH'Jir All ob.'curc village called Bcnivines, 
l)et\v(‘cu Jjiyle mid Tournuy. On the illtli of 
OilnbiT following John bcuged a truce, and ob¬ 
tained one for live yeai>, on condition of abandon¬ 
ing all ibc towns ami castles be had taken on the 
conlincnl. lie airj\ed in Engkiiid on the -Otli of 
Octolier in a humour more ferocious than ever. As 
if he Would take vengeanci' on Ins Jhiulish subjia-ts ; 
lo) the leverses and shame he had sulleied, he 
airain let loose Ins f’oieiirn ineiccnuiies on the land, | 
and began to violate all his most solemn ])ronnses ; 
b'll/.'Peter, Ins justieiary, the only one of lus ' 
niinisleis that could moderate his lur\, liad now , 
Iteen deail some month'-. Jolm, who leaied Inm, 

1. )n]ccd at his death. “It is wtdl,” ei nil lii‘, 

1 MU’ lung a> tlu'v told him the new s ; “ in hell he may i 
aLi<iiii shaki' hands with Hubert, our late juimate, ' 
iui suielt he will find him there, ily (lod’s li'eth, ' 
now ioj (li*‘ fir-( lime I am king and bird ol ! 
Ihielaiid.”* Bill tliiTc were men at woik lesohile 
and skilf'ui. Immediately after his ani\al lli(‘ 

1),irons met to talk of the league they had loimed , 
with Langton. “ 1 he time,’’they ^'aul, “ is <,i\om- i 
able, lh(‘ feast ol Si Ivlmund apiiroaehes ; amidst i 
the imiUitudes dial resort lo In'- shiiiiewe may i 
assemble without susjuciou.” On the 2()lli ot 
No\eiidier, the saint’s day, they met in erowils at ! 
Si i-alimmds-Biirv, where tlie\ fiiudl) Tletennim d | 
to (l.iiiaiid their rights, in a body, ni tlii' io\al 
eoiiil a! the fesliviil of Clirislmas. 'J’lii' sjmit ol 
lieedoin was awakeiied, not soon to sli’c]) again: 
ltie\ advanced one by one, according to s(iiion(\, 
lo the hu.'Ji altar, and, laying their hands on it, 
they solemnly swoie that, if the. King refused the 
• Mall. I'ur. 


rights thev claimed, thev would withdraw their 
fealty and-mak('war UjHm him, till, by a eluuter 
under his ow n seal, he should confirm their just 
jietitiom. 'rhe\ ilien jiaited to meet again at the 
beast of tlie Nalisiii. When tiiat solmnn hut 
festive season ariised .lolm found lumsidf at Wor¬ 
cester, and almost alone, lor none of his gri'at 
\assals canu' us usual lo eoiunatulate liim, and tiu’ 
eounti'iianees of lus own alteudants seejned glooinv 
and uiKpiict. He. suddi'uU dej'iuti'd, and riding 
to l^omlon, there shut hunself up m the strong 
house of the. Knighlh'I’emplais. 'J'Ih“ barons fol¬ 
lowed (dose on the eoward’s stijis, and on the. I’Vast 
of tile I'ijnpliany (at every move thev eliose some 
day coiiseeialed by leluram) the\ jU'eiented lliem- 
selvi's ni sueli force tlial he was ohhyed to admit 
them to an amlKMiee At first he aili'inpled to 
browbeat the nobles. One bishop and two harons 
woie lecii'aiits, luid (•(Hisented to leeedc from llieir 
claims and nevi-r tntuhle him again, Init all the 
rest weie liim tn tlieii puipo'-e. Jolm lurniMl pale, 
and tii'inliled. He then elianged his tone, and 
cajoled m-'linid of tliK'alenuuj:. “ Your petition,” 
he said, eoiitaius matter weighty ainl iiiduous. 
You must (.iraiil nu- lime till Iv.isicr, that, with du(‘, 
deliheratmu, j may l>e ahlr to d<i justice to mvself 
ainl salisly tlu' digmtv of mv eiown.” Maiiv of 
file barons, knowing the usi la' would make of ii, 
Would not ha\e giaiitial (Ins delav, hut the majorily 
(‘"ii'-i'iited, on eojidilion that Caidinal Ijaiupon, the 
hislioji of fdv, and Whlliain, I',ail of Bemlnoke, 
ould he (Ik' king’s suieties dial lie would give 
llu'in the salisfaelioii thev di'inanded on the ap- 
I'oinU'il day 'The eoiih'deiated nohles (hen letiied 
to tlieii hoiiu's. Thev were no sooner gone than 
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•loliii iidoplod iiH'iihuri's \\lii(li he loudly l»)l)('d 
would liuhtraU' all llicir |>laiis, and liniiy' tlicin 
liouiid liand and Icol williin llic \(‘r‘an of liia 
nwaanro. IlclK'pm liv coin Uni; iho cliurcli, and 
ioriiiallv n'ii(]\|]]('(‘d (lio iTn|iorlaiil luaiotjalivc 
tliat had hccn hithcrlo ao y,(‘aloU!.l\ coiitciidrd for 
1j\ hiiUM'lf ainl his f;T(‘al ancolois, loiichinn tho 
(drclion of hishops and ahhol>. llavioi; I Inis, as 
he thouu;hl, hound the chriry to his scrvico, hr 
lium'd Ids attriilion to the liodv of tlir proplr, 
w host'proitrt'ss hail hern slow, hul ju'cllv slradv, 
and wliosi' iinporliuici' was now iiimunsc. Hr 
oidri'rd his shrrdls to assrndilr all Ihr (vrr lorii of 
thrir Brvrral rountirs, and trndrr to tlirin a new 
oath of allrfiiaiirr. Ilisiirxl sirpwas lo srnd an 
ai;rnl lo Ruinr, to ajipral to thr popr aoaniM whal 
hr trrinrd thr trrasonahlr vlolrnrc ol his vassals 
'I'lir harons, too, drspairhrd an rnto\ to Ihr rirrnal 
cily ; hut il was soon iiiadr niorr than r\ri rtidrnl 
that InnocrnI would support ihr kino thioimh tntlil 
and wriinit. Hr wrotr a slarllinp Irlirrto Oanlinal 
|jany;ton ; hul that r\ti aordinarv \uirsi was draft i 
thr voirr of his s]UHlual cliirf vvlirir thr nilr- 
irslh of his rounirv wrrr roncrrtird. To inakr 
hnnsrlf still surrr, John took thr cross on Ihr ‘ind 
ol l'’rhruary, sohnnily swrarinp that hr would lead 
an army lo thr llolv Land. Thts lakiiu; ol thr 
CIOS'., h\ which the ilrhlor was cxrniiilrd from the 
jansint of Ins rrrdilor,'-hy which ihr persons, 
poods, and csiaU's ol thr ciU'iulrrs wrir jilacrd 
nndci thr imnirdialr pioirclion ol thr chuich till 
Ihrii rrlurn from I’alrslinr,—srrmed lo .lohii thr 
hr'l ol all drirnrrs. 

On Ihr appointed day in Master week ihr harons 
inrt at Snuufoidwith piral mihlai't pomp, hrim; 
lollowrd h\ two ihousand kiiiyhls and a host of 
irl.iiiiris. 'I’lir kinp was at Osloid. Thr hinons 
mairhrd lo lirarklry, wilhin a lew inilrs id' lhal 
ril\, wlirrr lhr\ were nirt hy a drpulalion fioni 
llir sotriripu, composed of (.'ardnud Lanylon, the 
Mail ol I’rmhrokr, and ihr Marl of \\hiirinir. 'Thr 
coufrdrrairs drlitrird the srhrdnlr conlaiinnp thr 
rhirf ailu'irs of ihrir prtilion “These are oui 
chums,’’ ihry said, “and, if they arc not luslantly 
gruntrd, our aims shall do us juslicr.” When 
the drptilirs irluriual, and Lanylon expounded Iho 
contrnts id' thr parchinrni hr held m his hand, 
John ('\clanurd, in a fury, “And wh\ do they not 
drinand my crown also'f llv (i.id’s irrtli I will 
not prant them lihertirs wdiich will make tne a 
slave.” Hr then made some rviisivr oilers which 
thr harons undrrstooil, and rrjrrtrJ. I’andulph, 
who was with the king, now contended that thr 
cardnml-primatr ought to rxroihmunirate the con- 
frdrralrs ; hul Iruigton said he knew thr pope’s 
real iiitrnlions had not hren siginficil, and that 
unless the king dismissed the foreign mercenaries, 
whom hr had hroiiglit into thr kingdom for its 
ruin, he would iirrsentlv cxcomnunurate them. 
Thr harons now proclaimed thrinsrlvrs “ the army 
ol (iod and of holy churrh,” and ttnanimotisly 
rlrrird liohrrt FiU-Wallrr to he their general. 
They ihrn marched against the castle of North¬ 
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ampton, hut they had no battering engines; the 
walls were lofty and strong; the garrison, roni- 
jiosed of forcigncr.s, stood out for Ihr, king; and 
ihrir lirst warlike attempt proved a failure. After 
lilteen days they gave up the siege, and marched 
to ISedford with anxious minds. On whichever 
side the Irre hurghers of Engdand threw their sub- 
stiuitial wrighi that ])arty must prevail, and, as 
vet, no drelaration had hern made in favour of the 
ronlrdrralrs. lint now anxiety vainshrd,—llir 
|H‘opl(' of Bedford threw open their gales; and 
soon afirr messengers arrived from the ca))it.al with 
seerel advice that the prinei]>al citizens of Mondoii 
were devoted to their cause, and would receive 
Ihein with joy. Losing no time, thev marehi'd lo 
Ware, and, not stopjiing to rest for tlic pighl, |iin- 
sueil Ihrir eonrse to Ixmdon, which tliev leaehed 
in the morning. Il was the 2'lth of Mav, and 
a .‘simdiiv : the gates were open,—the people hearing 
mii'S III their churciies,—when the army of (iod 
eiilered Ihe city in excellent order and ]irol'uuiid 
silence. On the following day the barons issued 
in'oeliiniations requiring all such earls, harons, and 
kiiighls, as had hitherto remained nenlrid, to |oin 
tlieni against the pcijiired John, unless they wislnd 
lo he treated ns enemies of their eounlry. In all 
]mi-ls of the kingdom the lords and knights (|uiUrd 
their castles to join the national stinidind ai 
Moiidiin. It IS needless, say the old ehroiiu l(■l^, 
lo emimeiate Ihe harons who eomqiosed tin* aimv 
of (iod and of holy church: they were the whole 
nohility of Mngland. The heart of the dastard 
Jolui again turned to water . lie saw Inmsell' 
iilinohl entirely deserted, unlv seven kiiiglils re¬ 
maining iK'nr Ins jierson. Keeovenng, howeirr, 
liom his fust stupefaction, hi' resoiled to Ins old 
arts ; he assumed a cheerful enuntcniinee ; said 
what Ins lieges had done was well done; and 
from Odiliam, in Hampshire, where he was stay¬ 
ing, he despatched the Earl of Pembroke to 
Mondon, to assure the barons that, for the good of 
peace, and the exaltation of Ills reign, he w.is 
ready freely to grant all the rights and liheities; 
and only wished them to name a day and jdiiee ol 
meeting. “ Let the day,” replied the harons, “be. 
tlie Lath of June,—the place, Runny-mead.” ♦ 

On tlic morning of the appointed day, the king 
moving from Windsor Castle, and the harons t'rom 
the town of Staines, the parties met on tlic green 
meadow, close by the Thames, which the barons 
had named. 'With John came eight hisluqis, 
Pandulph, Almeric, the Master of the Englisli 
Templars, the E'arl of Pembroke, and thirteen 
other gentlemen; hut the majority of this jiarty, 
though they attended him as friends and advisers, 
were known to be in their hearts fluourablc 
to the cause of the harons. On the otl'icr side 
stood Fitz-Walter and the whole nobility of Eng¬ 
land. With gearedy an attempt to modify any of 
its clauses, and with a facility that might justly 
have raised suspicion, the king signed the scroll 
])resented to him. This was Magna Charta,—the 
• Mfttu Par. 
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fiui-AT CiiAiui K.—II most iiiililo VomniciiciiiKiit 
mill riiuHiliilioii fur the'i'uturc lilicrtics iif l’.iii;lmicl. 
-As till' ]irnf(iuiicl (Iii])lioity anil iniiiiii!iililv nf .Liliii 
were woll limmii, the litfroiis c.xudcil ti'Ciiritios. 
'I'licv ri'quiri'il tlial, ho should dishand and send nut 
nf Ihn kiiiuilnni all his foreign oilii'ers, with their 
families and fnllowers; that fur the two iiiMinin 
iiionlhs the liarniis should keeji possession of the 
eilv, and Linigtoii of the Tower of Loiidnii; and 
that they should he allowcil to choose twenty-live 
nieinhets from their own body to be guaiihans nr 
ennservatois of the liberties of the kingdom, with 
power, in ease of any brcacb of the rhaiter,—such 
Ineaeh not being redressed immediately,—to make 
wai on the king; to distrain and distress him hy 
seizing his castles, lands, possessions, and in any 
other manner they could, till the grievance shouhl 
he redressed ; idw'avs, however, saving liaimless 
the jicrson of the saiel lord the king, the pel son of 
the (piecn, and the persons of their royal children. 
Ihis last article, which invested a coniicil of 
twenty-live with the real sovereignty of the icalni, 
has heen viewed hy iiome as aii unwarrantable 
invasion of the royal prerogative; but a strong 
harrier was iiidispensuble against the tyranmcid 
and faithle.sR character of the monarch, and without 
extreme securities the charter drawn from his 
reluctant Innid would have been utterly valueless. 
It is true that no limits wore set to the authority of 
the barons cither in extent or duration ; but, under 
the circumstances, it was necessary that their 
VOL, I. 


liower shouhl he iliclaloilal, and ihe only himnd as 
lo time which roidd hii\e heen inliodueeil was the 
dealh of .Tohii,—a clause wliieh could not he 
deceiilly iuseileil. 

.As sonii as the ei'eal assemlily disjiei'sed, and 
.Iniiii found himsell in AViiidsnr Caslln safe li'nni 
the nhscniiig e\esnf his siih|rels, lie ('idled a few 
fnieieii ad\rilliiK'is aniiiiiil him, and gave vent to 
iiiei' and cnisrs aeainst the chaili'r. According to 
till' clirnmeh'rs his hi'hii\iniii was that of a frantic 
madni.ui ; fnr, hesides sweai iiie, hi' gnashed 1ns 
ti'cth, rnlh'd Ills (VC'S, and gnawed slieks and 
stiaws. The crialures, who wonhl he mined and 
('X|u Ill'll hv tiu'chai U r, rnusi il him hy appealing 
lo his ]iassinii nl reii'iige, and he forthwith de- 
s]iatehe(l two of them to the luntineiit to jirornre 
him the means of uiiiloing all that he had been 
ohligeil to do. One nf these advenlurers went to 
Flanders, I'oicinn, Aijuitaine, and Gasiony, to hire 
(ithi'r aiUenimeih to eonie to Fhigliind and light 
against the haions*; the other went to Unme, In 
implore, the aid of Innoi'ent. John then sent 
messengers to such governors of his castles a.s 
were foroigneis or men devoted to him, riimniand- 
ing them to lay in provisions mid put themselves 
in a stale of defenee; “doing all this without 
noise, and with caution, lest the harons slionld 
be alarmed.” He, caused the alarm hinisclf, hy 
instantly evading some of the clauses ol the 
charter. On their ilepaiturc from Runny-mead, the 
barons, in the joy of their licarts, aii])ointcd a great 
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limnimncnt to lx* licit! ;i( Staniftird on the 2u(l of 
July. John, duriiii; llicir ahrcncc, fonnctl a ]»lnl 
to MivjniK' Luiuluii, where the niuin slieiuith <»!' 
llie ]»:li ly lay ; hut, he mi; wanietl m iinu', the uohles 
put utl the <•( h'hralien ol iIk' tuuniamen! to a iiioic 
(li^-Iaiil (la\, autl lunued a plaet' lui il neaiei to 
London. 'The kini; now witlulrt'w It) AV'tnehe^tcr, 
W'iu re, alarnu'd at llie whole course of Ins condtict, 
a deputation waileti on him on the 27lh oj Jiinte 
llt‘ lauit:hed at iheir suspicions,—swoie, with Ids 
usual voluhilily. that tlu‘v were uidouiided, and 
that lie was leaily to do all those th)li^s to wlntdi 
h(‘ was pU‘tli;ed. Hi‘ issued a tew wuts letpiiied 
ol him, ami then Witlidiew sldl fuithti to the Isle 
t‘l W i^lil, v\heie he would mi\ with no sotut'lv 
sa\e that oJ die fisheMnen ol’ tho and the 

mainieis ol the neiiihhoinini; pori^, wdiuu, he Iriet] 
to eaptivale h\ adoptmi; then manners. Ileiehe 
leni.lined ahoiil thine weeks (not months, as staled 
hy Mallhew Fails); lor it ap)>rais from puhlic 
m''iinmenls, still (‘\lanl, that he was at Ovford on 
the 2Isl, oi Jul\, wlieie he appoinled a conference 
which he did not attend, poslio!; awa\ to Dovei, 
wheie he staid dniiiti; dii' whole of Sepiemhei, 
aii\.ious(\ awaitinii the ainval ol his nuua'enarv 
leeimls (imn the continent A\ hen llie harons 
learned that Iioops ol liiah.iiitei s and olheis weie^ 
•>l(aliim inio the land in small paitu's, lhe\ de- 
spattdied William dfAlhinev, al the head o( a 
clioseii hand, to t,il\e pov^-osioii (,l ih(- i<i\al easdi' 
ot Koidiestei. D'AHniiev had seaieeh entered 
tlu- casde, which he ioiind ahnosi dmlilule of 
sloies and en!;me^ ot detenee, when John loiiiid 
hiinsell siillieienlh slione loeeiiluie tioin l)o\ei. 
'The un-1'nialish de-pol, lollowed b\ Foieli'viiis, 
(ia>eons, l''leinnias, liiahaiiUas, and olluus,—the 
onie I't'and lieehontem oi lauiope,- laid sh-l’c to 
Uoclieslei (holle at the he'^inninu ol Oetohei. 
'The haroii-', Know mu the msullicieiit means of 
del cnee witiiin the ca-ll-a maiclu'd I’loin Jiomlon to 
Its udieC, huMh(‘\ weie ol'hlted to letuat helore 
the siipeiior loice ol the t'oieiuueis, who, dav alter 
day, were joined liv ticsli adviutnreis Irom the 
other side ot the Channel. lAatunately for Lni;- 
land, one lluuh tie Uovt's and a vast houle td’ 
marauders jurishcd m a tempoi on then wav IroTii 
Calaus to |)o\er .John la wailed this loss like a 
nianiae, hot he presseil tiie sieoc of Ktichesler 
Castle, and still pn'M'iiti'd the harons from re- 
lievinu, it. Afitu a ualtaul resistance of eii’lit 
wcek>, when the outer walls were thrown down, an 
anydi' ol the ktu'p shalteied, and the last mouthful 
ot provision (ou'-umed, D’Alhnuv smrendeied. 
John, With Ins inual feioeitv, ord'ued him to he 
hunued, with his whoh' garrison; hut Savaric do 
Alanleon, I he leader of one ol the foreipi hands, 
oppos(‘(l this hiuhaious mandate, l>eeause ho fiaired 
the IhiLdish miLdit rcluliate on his own followers, 
if any should hdl into their hands. The tjrant 
was, thenduie, contented to hutid'cr the inferior 
]uiM)mu', wInle all llu' knights were sent to the 
ea-^tle'^ of Cork' and Nottnmham. 

The loss of llochester Cusilc was a serious blow 
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to the cause of the harons, w’ho were soon nttcr 
cxcoinmumcated hy the pojie ; for tiu' kine^'s ap- 
jilicalion to Koine had met with full suc<-css, iiot- 
willisiandiiu!; u counter appeal made hy (lie l^nyhsh 
u.ition. Innocent (.leolared that the haioiis weu' 
Worse than Saracens for mole^tmu. a vassal ol the 
holy see—a leh^mus kinu; who had taken the cross. 
Thus einholdeued, John marched tiom Kent to St. 
Alhan’s, aeeompiuiied hy “Kale*), willmul howels,” 

Manleon, the hloodv,” “ Waller Hindi, the mm- 
deri-r,^’ “ Sottim, tlie iiiereiles>,” (lodeseird, 
till' iron-hearted, ’ and a most mixed and sav.iue 
hoxt. It was thought at one lime he would turn 
upon Jjondoiu hut the attitude of llu* cajiital stiuek 
lum wjthtiu'ior; and leaving ti strong di\ision to 
maiiieiivre round it, and devasliite the soutli-easlcin 
couiitK's, lie moved towards Noltmeham, inarKmg 
Ills ]uogresswith liumes and hlood. Ale.vandei, 
the \ouiig king of Scotland, had ciilcied into an 
alliaiiC'‘ w itli the English harnns, and, having 
crossed the hordt'rs, was investing the casth' ot' 
Norham. The wfiole northern country, muri'ovci, 
was cspcciallv ohnoxiotls to John, and tliithei he 
iletermuied to carry his veiigi'ancc. A ivw <ta\s 
after the feast of (diristinas, when tiie ground was 
eo\er(‘d with <leep snow, he inaiclicd lioin Noi- 
tingham iiiio Y’mkshire, still Imniing and slaving, 
and iiecoming more savage the lartlier he aiKaoeed 
and tIu' less he w as opposed. lA ei v huinlei, e\ei \ 
liousi'mi 1 lie road, lell the fiii\ ot his e.veerahle 
hovg—-h(‘ himself giving the: lAample, and silting 
tile with his own hands in the inoiumg to the 
lious(“ m winch he had rested llie pieeedmg nighl. 
Ill,- foreign soldiery put his nalivi' Mihjects to the 
loritiii' to make them confess when' ihev hail eoii- 
eeah'd then inoucv. 'ntc torliiri's mtiu'lrd wciv 
wurtliy ol' I'ipihU, iiud too liurrd)lo In lipar dopoip- 
lioii. yVll tlu; rustles iind towns they could lake 
were given to tlir (laines ; and tlie |;eo|>le ol Yoik- 
sliire and N'orlluimberlmid were lesiiiuded of the 
e\|Hditiou of 'IVdlliam the Coii(|i;eior, whieli their 
loea] traditions faithfully painted as the exireunly 
of luiuia;; l)arliarity on the one side, and of liuniaii 
miseiy on llie. other. The Seoltish kiiia; iel;red 
hefoie a superior force, and John, vowiug he would 
“unkeniad the young fox,” followed him as far as 
Kd;uliuigh. Here, meeting witli oi)poBitiou, he 
paused, and then—never having any valour hut 
when miopjKised—lie turned hack to Kngland, 
hur;;iug lluddinglon, Dunhar, and Berwick on liis 
way. Near the borders, Morpetli, Milford, Ah;- 
wick, Wark, and Roxhurgli had hee;; eoiisumcd 
alreadv. 

In the mean time the division left in the south, 
which seems to have been reinforced l)v fresh 
arrivals of mercenaries from the roiitineiit, rom- 
mitted etpiid atrocities; and wherever the eastie of 
a noble was taken, it was given, with the adjoimiig 
estate, to some hungry adventurer,—,Iv)hii thus 
reuewiiig the eiirlv seevies of the f’o;u|uest. On the 
Iflth of Decendier auotlicr sentence of e.veoinnn;- 
uication was promulgated by tlie abbot of .Muiig- 
don and two other ecclesiastics: in this bull Robert 
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Fifz-WaUcr, the ccnoral of the enufederuev, find 
all the ])rinc'ip<d harnny, were inentntned bv imnio; 
nml the citv of London was laid under an interdict. 

ineasurc o\eil(‘d seme I'ear and wavi'mit; ni 
the reuiilrv, but ihi' ejiizcns i>f Ijondon had the 
boldness to despise it. Accordinij: In Mallhew 
Fans tbev asserted that the ]>ontilVluid no ngbl to 
interleie in worldly concerns ; nniL s])ite ol' llie 
intcTdict, llu'v l\e])t ojuni their (dnnehes, riniy their 
bells, and cidebrated their Christmas with uiinsnai 
festi\ ity. 

Hut till' l»ariHis,who were roidin(‘d in London hv 
till’ I 'reethat ronlinnalL increased tiromid tlu'in,— 
win) saw tlieir jnoperlv t lie ]nev to new iii\ adei s,— 
and who knew the inli extent of the dancer to 
whiidi the natii'n was ('xjioscd (the etl’eet of tie' e\- 
ceninmineation on tiu' villains in the eonntrv not 
heiiiy the lea.'l of lliesi'), w'lTe soreK dis<|niele<!, 
and kiH'W' not wlial nu'asures fo a<l<ipt Manx 
meetiiia.s weie held, and avanetvof ])lans debated; 
blit at hot tbev nnammonslv rcsolvi'd, in a momi nt 
of desperat!oti, u])on the very eipiiNocai and 
pi‘i lions e\p(‘(lieni orcallini^ in loreiini aid. They 
sent to nllei The eroW'li to Idiilip’s eldest son, 
Ihinei' Lmii,-, who was eonneehal wiih llie leicn- 
Mie laiiiiK b\ ills marriafje willi lilaiiebc ol Cas- 
lih\ dolin’s own nii'ce , bebeviim that,* should he 
land amone'i ilu-in, the moreenaries now wiih 
dohii, wdio wen' r'lietlv subjects of J'h'aiH'c, would 
join ills standard, Ol at least rt’fuse to bear iiiins 
aeaiiist hnn. Ftiilip and Louis eai;erl\ urasped at. 
(his oiler ; but the warv old kinif nioderaled tlii' 
inpiatienee ol liis -on, and would not ]K‘1]iiiI Iimii (o 
venline into I'didand until Iweiity-ioin hostan-e,-, 
sons of the I'oblesi of tlu'Eii^li'^h, a\ ere sent into 
bd’anei*. 'riu'ii a fl<‘Cl, with u small armv, was sent 
up the Thame' ii arrived at Loudon at tlu* (‘nd of 
h'ehniatv, and the eommnnder assnri'd the barons 
that Louis hinisell would bo tlu'ro witli a ])iopei 
jiU'ce by the feast of Easter. Innocent in thi* 
meanwiiile wa^ not maclive in John’s, ei rather in 
Ills own, eause ; lir‘ desjmtcheil a new leeale l i 
I'.n'claixl ; and (lualo, on his journey, reached 
I’lanei' in imie to witness and to endi'u\our to pri'- 
vent tiu' preparations nmkinu, foi invasion, lie 
Ixddly asked doth km^ and pvinee liow they dared 
attack the jiatiimony of tlie church, and tlireateiied 
tlann with instant (‘xcoinmunication. To the 
astomshuH'nt of the cliurchinan, Louis advtmeed a 
claim to the Ivnglisli throne through rigid of his 
wif(', and de])arU^d for Calais, where his arm) was 
eolli'etiiiLT. At the a)»])ointcil time, he set sad from 
Calais with a numerous and well-app iniled army, 
emltnrked on board GSO vessels. Ills jiassagc was 
stormy: the mariners, of the Cinque Ports, who 
adhered to tla* EnglUh king, cut off and took some 
of his ships; but on the .‘JOth of May, lie landed 
safely at Samlwieh. John, who had come round 
to Dover with ii numerous army, fled before the 
ITeiieh landed, and, burning and ravaging the 
cmitdry, he went to Guildford, then to Winchester, 
and tlien to Brifcilol, wdicre Gnalo, the pope’s legate, 
soon joined liim. Leaving Dover Castle in his 
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rear, Loujs bosiegi-d and took the Castle of Roches¬ 
ter. lie then miuelied to the capitid, wIutc, on 
llie 2nd ol June, .\,i» I2P», he was joDully re¬ 
ceived b_\ the Imions and eiti/i'iis, who coiulneted 
liim, wiiha inaenilirml pioccssion, to St I’aur.s. 
Alter he had olleied up his players, the nobles and 
citizens did bomaue, and swou' U-altv to bim. And 
ihefi he, with liis haml on the Gospels, also swore, 
to rosloie to all ordeis then loikI laws* and to each 
individual thee-'tales and joopeitv of winch he iiiid 
hi'cn rohlu'd. Soon altei, liUins pnblisiied a nunii- 
jesto, addia'ssed to the kinu ot Srotlaiid and all the 
nohles not piesenl in London An tmineii'^i'efleet 
wa'i pri^eiitlv seen: ueailv everv one of the lew 
nohles who had tollowed .lohii now left him and 
repaired to l.ondoii ; all the men of the noilh, Imm 
Liiie()liis]ine lothe hoideis, ro'^e np in aims tieaiii''! 
him; (lie Se<t(iisli kiiie made leadv to mareli (o 
the s<inlli : and, at In t in small troops, and then in 
mas^e-, all the Joi('n:n meieenaries, w ith tin' ('\- 
eeption {>1 ilio>-(‘oi (lasi’oiiy and I’oielou, deserted 
the standrird ol the 1\iant, and eitlti’r ri'lnnied to 
then hoiiK's or look 'ciwii'c nmler Louis and lln' 
haroiis, wlio w ('1 o now eiiahled to u'take many ol 
tlu'ii ea'-th"-. (bialo, the leeate, did all he Could 
to keep lip tile dioopiuir, abieel spirit ol John ; but, 
at the vei'V luotnenl oi crisis, outlie Kbli of .liilv, 
j the pope linn'clt, tlie iinelilv Iniioenit, died, aixl 
left (he ehuieh to lie ^\holl\ oeenpied loi scanc 
time l)V the eleelion of a niwv poiiUll. 

Louis in.ti'f'lu'd to Don ei, and laid sieuetoihc 
ea'-t!(', w Inch wa'- iinisi t)ia\cl_\ d.'fciideil (oi the 
kinu hv 11nbei t, de Ibii eh , and, at the same time, 
some ol' 1 h(' baioii'' all.K ked \V ilubor ('a'-l le, w hieli 
was e(|iiallv M ell defended Philip ^eiil his son a 
famous nnlilarv enenie, called ihe 7m///or 
bad neie hbour, w il h w liieli 1o baMm’ the walls of 
Dovei Castle; but when llu' sieer hail lasted 
several week'^, Loins found hinisetl obheod (o eo 
1 veil it info a bhiekade \\ il iidi aw me he- atinv 
! l)ev»)iid leaeli ol ih'- aiioWs of the garri-on, he 
' swoie that he Would redin e the jtlaee b\ f.unine 
and then Ii.nie .dI it s deti nder" J he Itai oils i aiseil 
th(' sieee of A\'iieboi ('a'-lh‘ enlue!\, ni oi(h i to 
rejad Jolin, w ho, afier i unnnie lioin plaee fo place, 
had a! la-( made Ins appeaiaiiee mar them, and 
wus pillaenie fh(‘ (-lales of si.nie of those nobler. 
.At their approach he fell back, and eluding tlieir 
j)ursuil by skill, or, mon* piob,il)ly, l>v liard iiin- 
mng, lie n'aeimd the town of Staniiord. JJic 
barons wlieehd round, and joim d Louis at Dover, 
where mucli valuable inu'' was lost in maetivitv, 
for that juiiici' wAuld neitlier as- ault tlie ea'ile nor 
move from it. Other circumslanees at ihc sanm 
time eiuised difieonlent; Lnui.s treal'-d the Ihutish 
with disrespect, and began to maki' erani'. ot 
e-otates and tith's in Eiieland to bis Inemh lol- 
lowcrs. But jealouvy and a))prclien-ioii wi re e\- 
citeil to tlic very utmost by an ivenl wlni'li liap- 
pened, or at least was said to have happened. The 
Viscount dc Melun, who had come over with tlie 
prince, being suddenly '-eized by a mortal inalad v 
in London, earnestly implorcal to see ^neh of tbc 
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Englisli nobles ns lind romnlned iii that citv. 'J'lic 
barons went nt tlie su'mniDiis of the dvinit mnu. 
“ Yonr iiite gru’ves me,” said l)e Melnn ; ” the 
prince and sixteen of Ins inniy have boiinil tlieni- 
Belvcs bv oath, xvlien tlic realm shall be comiuered 
nnd lie be crowned, to banish foi ever tbo'e who 
have joined hia standard as traitors not to be 
trusted. Their whole olVspviim' will be beoalireil 
or exterminated. Doubt not mv words ; I, wlio 
here lie dving before yon, was one of the con¬ 
spirators : loidv to vour safely !” and so savint:;, the 
Viscount died. 'I'lns dramatic scene, wliieh |)os- 
sibly originated in the mvenlion of some of .lohiiV 
|)arLisans, was wlns]ieu'd everywheie, and liebeved 
by many. Several barons and kiilehls wilhdiew 
from Dover, and though h w would trust dohii, all 
began to doubt wlietiier they liail not eoiiiiiiiUed a 
fatal mistake in ealling in ihe aid of a firrign 
Jiriiice. As these iloiihls jncNailed more and nioii’, 
and as the gloom tliiekeiied round llie eainp at 
Dover, where Jiouis had now losi neailv three 
niontlis, the euiise of John bilghteiied m |iropoi- 
tion. Soon after eluding Ihe |Hiisuit of Ihe baron-, 
be bad made himself master of Lincoln, where' lie 
eatablisbed Ins head-ipnnteis loi some time, inaknig, 
however, predaloiy inem.sions on all sidis. As¬ 
sociations were formed in ins i'.ivoui m several o'' 
the maritime rounties; aial Ihe Lnahsh ciiiiseis 
Ireipiently eaptmed the su)iphes bom the eoutineiit 
destined for Loins. .\l llie beaiinnng of Oelober, 
inarelniig tbrough I’elinboioneh, lie enleied the 
district of (hoybind, and phmdeii il and Iminl the 
farm-liouse.s beloiieine to lhal eelehratrd abliet : lie 
then proceeded to the town ol L\iiii,wheie he liad 
a dejibt ot jiiovisioiis and oihei stoic-. Jleie, 
luriiiiig Ins face again towaid- the noilh, he 
inarehed to Wisheaeli, and hoiii Wi-beaeh he pio- 
eeeded to a jihiee called llie Cioss Kevs, on the 
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southern side of the Wash. It Is not dear wliy he 
took that dangerous route, but be resolved to cross 
the Wash by the sands. At low water tins eslnary 
is passalile; lail it is subject to sudden rises of tlie 
tide. Jolm nnd hia army bad nearly reached the 
opposite shore, called the Fossdike, when tlie 
returning tide Itegaii to roar. I’ressing forward in 
baste and terror, tlicy esca])ed; but, on looking 
back, dolm beheld lire eurriages and sumpter- 
horses winch earned his money oveilakeii hy the 
waters; the surge hroke furiously over them, and 
they presently disappeared,—carriages, liorses, 
tieasmi’s, and men heing swallowed np in a whirl- 
])ool caused hy tlie impetuous ascent of the tide and 
the descending current of tlie river W’elhaiid. In 
a mounifiil silence, only broken by cuiscs and 
iisi'less (’oni)iliiiiits, John travelled on to the Cis- 
leri'iaii alibey of Swiiicsliead, where be rested for 
ihe nmlit. Here he eat gliiltoiioiisly of some 
jxaelies Ol pears, and drmik new eiilei iniiiio- 
deiiitelv. The ])opulav story of hia being poisoned 
hy a monk may lie true or fiilse ; liiil il is told m 
Iwii wavs, and was never told at all hv any writer 
In iiig at the time or within half a eenlurv of u, and 
Ihe excess iilieady mentioned, aetiiig upon an 
ntaled nniid and fevered liodv, seems to lie cause 
enough fo'i what followed. He passed llie iiighl 
sleepless, restless, and in horror. At an early 
liom on the following morning, tlie l.'ith of Oelo- 
lier, be moniited his horse to pnrsne Ins mareli, 
hilt he was soon compelled, hv a hminiig fever and 
aeiile ]iinn, to dismount. His aUendants then 
hioii-hl np a horse-bttev, in winch ihev laiil him, 
and so eonveved him to the castle of Sleaford. 
Heie he lesled forthc night, which hroiighl Inin no 
H‘|)ose, lull an increase of his disoidev. Tlie nexl 
day they eaiiied him with great dilbeiilti to Ihe 
castle of Newark, on the Trent, and llieie he sent 
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fur n coiifessnr, ami laid liimself down to dio. Tli(“ 
AI)I)ot of Croxton, a religious house in the iieii’h- 
hoiirliood, will), it a|ii)eaiF, was c(|ually skilled m 
medicine and divinitv, attended him vm Ins last 
hoiins, and -witncsswl his anc;iush and tardv re¬ 
pent nice. He named his oldest son Heiiry his 
snecessor, and dictated a letter to the recenth 
elected poiie, lloiiorius III., implorin'; the pro- 
tertioii of the church for hia xoiine and liclplcss 
children. He made all the, knit;hts who weie witli 
him swear fealty to llcnrv; an-d he sent oidcis ti 
the shcrilVa of counties and the govcriiois ol'casth s 
to he failhfid to the prince. Mcsscnycis aiiivcd 
from some of (he harons, who were disuusicd wnl 
i. mils, and iiroposed rctiirninp; to their alleeiaiicc. 
'Tills aleani of hope came too late,—Ihc '‘hian 
fcccr” liad destroyed the tyrant. 'The Ahlml of 
Cro.\(on asked him where he would have In- lnnK 
Iniiied? .lohn uToaiied, “I cnminil my soul lo 
(hid, and mv body to St. Wiilstaii 1” and moii iiUoi 
he expired, on the ISth October, in Ihe foilv -iiinlh 
year ol his aye and the seventeenth ol his wiilehed 
leie'ii. 'I’hev eiiriied his body to Wuiecvlei iinil 
interred it in the eathedral clnireh tlieie, ol winch 
St. Wulstan was the patron Biiiiit.* 

Diiriiiy the whole of the period Ihroimh which 
wo have now passed, the three stales of Alhin, 
i’lelland, and Slralhelydo, which had lonniiK 
diiided the iiortliern part of llie islaiiil, were eon- 
solidaleil into the siiiylc kingdom of Seolland, of 
wliirli, liiiwevei, the soulhcrii limits varied emisi- 
deralilv at ditlereiil times; for the ])riiper Srolland 
lay all lieyoiid the Forth and the Clyde; and the 
territorv to the soiilii of these, rivers was not ae- 
eoiiiiled as strictly forming part either of Scotland 
or England till sonic ages after the Norman Coii- 
ipiest. At the tini(‘ of that event the Scottish king 
was Maleohn HI., surnamed Ciniiiiore, or Great 
Head, whose reign commenced in lO.'il. f His 
donimioiis undoubtedly included the ancient kiiie- 
doiii of .Strathelvde, or the district now fnrinmu 
the south-western part of Seothnid, wliieli had 
lieeii conquered hy Kenneth IH. in the latter part 
of the preceding century; { and the district of 
Ciimhri.i, lytiig on the same side of the island, hut 
williiu what is now called England, was also at this 
lime nil iqipanago of the Scottish crown, liiiving 
lieeii made over to Malcolm I. hy the Saxon king, 
Ednuiiid I., in 94G,§ and held from that date, 
either hy the oeciipiint of the throne or hy the 
person next in sueeessioii, as an English fief or lord- 
sliip. Mbth reg.ird to the, south-eastern portion of 
modern Seolland, or tlic district then known by 
the name of Eodonia or Lothian (now eonfmed to 
a part of it), the state of the case is not so clear. 
The ]H‘nplc appear to have been chiefly or exe.lu- 
sivelv Angles, mixed in later limes with Danes; 
and the territory undoubtedly at one period formed 

» Mnlt. rur.—Mall Wi'it 
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]uir( of thf Ani;l(i-Sa\on kiu^Mloiu of N(»rlluiinl)ria. 
Front l]i(‘ (Idciit, ljowc\er, oi’ liic Northniubriiui 
I kini:, FiilVid, bv tin- I'lcis in Gsb,* it may be ooii- 
’ sidored aslitiMiiLi lu'on w iilidrtiwii from ilut uclnal 
! dominion of ftimun niaslcrs^ »ll]ioni;b pt’rliaps 
tliL'ir (‘liiini to its sovciviirniv was never ulmmloneiF 
and il ina\ liavi' bem lor short jUTiods 'VNlmlly or 
I'ailhdh jc-sul)jected by ibr l^l)l!ll^b. “.Sitniited 
lH‘tA\cGn (bo Scolob oi Firljsli and Nortlniiu- 
l>iiaii kingdoms,” nbscrNi-' a writer lowborn we 
owe tlio lalo''t as wdl as Hh* most and li'arned 

discussion of lilts i)l)''-cnni niatlcr. “ it is nn])ossil>!c 
to sa\ to winch it iisuailv m rmlitfnlly bclonu;cd. 
Il seems to have* b(‘on a delmteable land, sub](‘et,as 
they allt'inakdv ])ri'])oiideraled, lo tlie sttonyesl.” f 
Ml. Allen, howevt'r, i.s mcliiicil (o acee|>L the ac- 
ctiiint ‘jiveii bv Wtdlinuloid (who, al(h(ajt;[i Ik* 
wtolc in the Iwclflh oi tlnriemith cenliirv, upfuairs, 
its )l Is “ to liave jiosses.s-d oii^nnal 

niaietnil" whieli are now lost,”) of (lt(' mniiner in 
winch what he calls the old (lUaricK lespcelmir 
Folliian, was at last, delermined Wallmufoid's 
statcinenl is, that in the nnuii of tlic I'niL^hsli 
F.dizar, KeniK'th IV., Kina' of Scotland, havnii.^ 
come to ianiilon, and icjivcsentcd that liOlliian pro- 
jierU b('lon'i('d liy heK'ditatv rmht to l.lie Sciiilisii 
Unas, Iviuar laid the allaii bcfoii^ Ins nobles, wlio, 
seeimi: tbat it wtis, fiom il- tcinoteness, dilbeult to 
jirolcet, and little ])rolitablc to I'aiulund, aiireed to 
ie-)un lh('lerriloiv lo Keimctli ; but only on con- 
diiion ibal be sluaiM hold it, as lliev niaitiLaiiicd 
Ills prcili'ce^sois had done, oi at least on^lit to 
linve doin', b\ doiim- jioinaco for it to the J'aitt:- 
lish crown. 'To tlo'-c terms Jvi'tnicth asscntinl, 
pronii-inu, while he did In- hoijiaue, that he would 
allow the jH'oplc to kci'p tin it iuicieiit customs, 
and that thev slionld coiitinnc Fimlisli m name 
and III laniLuaccd all which, adds the In.sto- 
iian, remains hiiidv cstidiiislied to tins day. 
Tills tiansaclnni ajipeuis to ha\(‘ taken ])laci‘ m 
(li(‘ year 1)71. It is piohablc, iinm tln^ account, 
(hilt Lothiiui w:is aln'iidv in the Jicticd jiossession 
of the Scottish kimjs ; and they ap]>ear from tins 
liim* to li:iv(' coiitimied in the uiidislnibed occupa¬ 
tion of it till tin'(hdcat of Malcolm II , in ]()()5, 
by the Fail of the Noitliumbi iiins ; in conscipumre 
of wbicb, Mr. Alteii tbinks, tlicwholi' or part of 
till' district was ic-iinnc'^cd to tbe Noitliumbnan 
earldom. Some vears aftir, however, the Nor- 
tlmmbriaiis wen' ni tbeir turn defeated by the 
satin* Mideolm at the liattle of (hirnim, near Wei k, 
and {'ventiiidli, in H)2(), a fucil C(‘ssion of Lotbian 
to the Seotlihb kiiti^ was formally made by the 
Northumbrian earl Fadulf.§ It is jirobable that 
the Juiulish kiiyics did not consider then iuieieni 
elaim to the paramount dominion of the di-tncl to 
be afleelcil by tins last cession ; but there is no 
record of any subsequent assertion of the claim 
till after tlie Norman conqucit. Malcolm (.'anmuie 

Sep anti', p. 
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may tlKTcfDro bo rci^wdod as reignini^ in full povc- 
reignty ovor J^otlnan, as well as t)Vor all llic rest 
o1‘ the ooniitry lutw iiioludoil under tlie name 
Scotland. 

Jt is only noci'ssaiy Anllior io mention, lliat tlie 
»outh-W('sti‘rn anyle of Scotland, formerlv callid 
Gallowtiy, an<l no\v Ibtininy: llu' countles oj Wjgton 
and Knkcudhntihl, ro(‘oi\e(l various bodios of 
colomsts troin Ireland m tin- rourse of tin- nintii, 
tenth, and elevcntli eenlmio. ‘"They apiK'ai,” 
says Mr. Allen, at all tmie^ to liavc owed subier- 
(ion to the. So(4tish km^>, but (he\ lonu retained 
the barbarous habits ami feioeious manneis winch 
the rava^(‘s of tlie Nortinuen had inipia'^sed on the 
country ibev liad qu)tt(‘d. In the twelfth e(‘iitiirv, 
they arc (‘ailed Ibcts, oi (JaUvemans ; and as late 
us the fourteenth centin\, lla'y aie (listuuiuislied b\ 
the a|)jH“llation of the Wild Scots of (odhmav.’’ 
In fact, the name of Gallow’ay, ulnch m first nunt- 
tioned m the early iiart of the twelfth ecnttir\, was 
deiived from this lush or Gaelic popidation. 

Malcolm had ])ass(;d about lilieen veais at tlie 
Court of the (’ouiessor before he beeanu' kiny; and 
in his ]on^ exde he nnmt have finined vaiions Ibm- 
lish connexions, tis well as become habilualed to 
tlie manneis of the sistei countiw. lie nia\ theri'* 
foie lie supjiosed 1.* have, from tlie fimt, kt'pt up. a 
more intimate intercoursi with Ihieland than hail 
be(;n customary w nil his pnalecessom. The chief 
of Ins Ihiulish iriends, in the bi'miinmi:; of Ins 
reign, appears to liavc been llarold's iiotorioiis 
lirotiicr 'I'oslm, who ohtaiiu'd the earldom of Nor- 
tlmmheiland ahoul the same lime llial Malcolm 
asrended the thioiu'of Scotland. Simeon ol Dm* 
ham sa\s they wei(‘ so much attached to eaidi oilier 
that they were eommonU called liic sworn hiothcrs. 
Aecoidmt;ly, when Tostii; wa^ dri\cn ojV fioin tlic 
I'higiNli coast, on his first jn\asion after the acces¬ 
sion ol IT.uold,* he look refiiui' m tlii' first m''tanc(‘ 
with Mcdeolm. d'lie Scoltisli ki-ug, howevt'r, si'cnis 
to have taken no ]»:\rt in tlic new ultcmpl made hy 
his friend in llii' idosc of tla* same \ear ; and Iti‘ 
dal not therefore shaic in the decisive deleal of 
Slanetoid HruGe, m whu'h both To>tig and ins 
ally, Ilardrada of Nonvax, lost lln ir lives. 

Tlu' ]vrmeipal (‘vents that mak(' up the MilNe(|U(ml 
history of the rei';n ot Malcolm arose out of Ins 
connexion w ith anotlier Ibiuiish fugitive, tlic un¬ 
fortunate Edgar Atliehug. Kdgavlled to Scotland, j- 
according to the most prohahle account, with Ids 
mother and his two sisteis, in llii' lieginning of 
l()d’‘^; and soon after, Malcolm e>]H)used Ihlgav's 
elder si'-ler Margaret, at Dunfewnliue. ITom some 
cauM‘, which iv not distinctly explained, Malcolm 
did not anive with lii" loiees in tune to sujiport the 
insurrection of the ])eo]de of Norlhumhrin,} in con- 
juiirhon witli tlu' Danes and the friends of Edgar, 
in tile 1‘ollowing xear. and it was not till after (he 
('omplet(‘ siippr('s.>ion^' that attem])t, and the whole 
of tiu' east {‘oast, fnun the Ilnmher to the Tyne, had 
been maile a desert hv tlie remorseless vengeance of 
the Norman, that the Scottish king, in 1070, 

• See ante, e 2**!^ f ftnte, p. 369 x Sco ante. p. 371. 


filtered England, throiggh Cumberland, and spread 
nearly as great devastatiiin in the westei n parts nf 
Ynrk and Durham as William had dune in the 
east. 11c coninianded his ■ oldieis Id s])arc only the 
vonng men and wynnni; and tlie\ were drivi'ii niln 
Scotland Id he niiide slaves. A wrilrr oi the lol- 
lowing eenlnrv ^ sa)s that Scotland was in consc- 
(incncc so lullv supplied '.vith niak and Icnialo 
slaves of Enalisli race that, in Ins own days, not a 
villncc, and scamdy even a house, could he loniid 
without tlii'in. Great nntnhers of the peo]ile of tlic 
cast coiisl id'o now tied to Scotland, iind there sold 
thctnsclv(‘s into slavery, to eseape troin the sword 
of the eon(|ncror, or from pcrislinig hy linnyei in 
the desolation it liad left. 

ll was not till 1012 that V\ ill lion haind leisiiie 
to cliaslise Malfolin for this iiiioiid. lie then 
advaiK'ed into ScoUuntl, and wa-ted the enniitiy as 
tar as the Tay, tlnmgh tlu.' inlnihilants, altei the 
plan which they had hecn aeenstonied to pursue in 
such eases IVom the days of Galgacus, and winch 
they eonlinued to follow oceasionally to a nnu'h 
later age, destroyed or removed eveiything o( value 
as the invader advanced, so thal, as the Savon 
eliionieler evpresses it, “he nothing found ol that 
winch to him the hetter was.” In the end, how¬ 
ever, Maieolni came to him at Aheriielht,I when, 
aecoiding to tlie Saxon Cliroiuele, a jieace \\a. 
arranged liclwcen the two kings, on Maleohu aeiee- 
ing to give liostages, and to do lioinage to William 
its Ills liege lord. William then leluined lioine 
with Ins ainiv. 

'I'Ins tiansaclion makes a piiia ipal Imuie in the 
controversy which was formeilv earned on with so 
nineli uiineeessiiry heat, and wInch still eonlinues 
to divide lustorieal inquirers, resiieetiiig the alleged 
de])endeiH'e in luir.ient times ol tlie kingdom ol 
•Seniland iqioii the English erown. 'I'lie poMlion 
taken hy tlie asserters of tliis depetidi'iice a|i|ieais 
to he that, from a date long hefore the Norman Con¬ 
quest of England, the Anglo-Saxon kings ol' thal 
eonnlrv had in some way or other obtained pos¬ 
session of the sovereignty oi tlie whole island, and 
the kings of Scotland, ns well as the princes ol 
Wales, had become their nekiiowledgeii vtissals. 
V\'e may say without hesitation that this notion is 
ilirectly opposed to the wliolc course of the liisloi v 
of tlie two countries. 

I'pon what could the Anglo-Saxon kings pos¬ 
sibly found any pretension to the sovereigntv of 
Scotland V Tlic country was never eon(|nered hv 
any of them, nor is there a vestige of evidence lliat 
even an attempt was ever made by lliein to settle 
in It, or to wrest it from the possession of the 
lieoplc of another lineage^ that occupied it liefoie 
the Saxons and Anglos ever set foot in the island. 
The Northumbrian kings were oceiisiontdly cn- 

• Siinwjn of Duth.im 
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uaiijcd in wars with (hose of the Scots uiul I’lcls; 
Imt no one of these \\ars, as far as anv account of 
it has heen ])ri served, ever ti'nnlnated in anvthinu: 

tlie cuiKjuot (it the one counlry l>y the other, 
or took the (.if a coiite^t liavini; Ihiit 

ohject; and tlic'>n|i[)OMli()iJ lhal it did, would lie 
as conliai) to all llu“ ^iroiinhilities of the ease, as it 
is wholly uiiMijipovUd hy the leslimonv of histo¬ 
rians oi jceonU 'J'he (jiianel helwim tlu'two 
eontcndme jiartio apjieai s to have heen e\ehi'>ively 
for the possoMoii ol lailhian ; and, on the who|(‘, 
die eoinse (.1 the eonti'st went rallun* ai^ani't the 
I'diiili^li, who, as we hav('just S('en,w(ne at a very 
lailv jieiiod dn\en fioin the dis])nte<l tinritoiN’, 
,iiid e\'eii(nally consented to leluKjUish all claino 
lo it^ oreii]ialion and a<“tual ^ovcinnient, on le- 
leiviu'j hoin the Scottish kiin;s at most an einjitv 
icknow ledenient ol then mcieU titul.n ''ove- 
iiienlN Hill at an) pate ihcic is no c\idence 
li.itev (|-to siiow that an\ attcinpl was ever in.tde 
l'\ a Noi 1 immhtlau oj other Anylo-Savou knm to 
iui)(|U(n tli(‘ t('nitory to the nouh of tlie l■’olll), 
w liK ii alone oi lu.iirdlv and pnipeilx eoiiviiiuU d the 
emiiiliv calk'd ScMtlaiid; to siijiposc that anv mkIi 
atieiiipf was ( ver •'iicccssfulU made, would Ik* an 
a^Mimpiioti in ihe lacc of all cvidimcc. 

\otw nlislaiidiiic this stale of the tact, if apjx ais 
n> lie elt ai, on die other hand, that rerlain oj die 
\nelo-Sa\on k mil"' did assume tin' 1 itk' of monareh 
1 ehipvtoi o! a!! Hiilaiii—of Scotland as well as 
"I lamlaiid. ('tin i- piovcd, not only h\ ll'.c Ic^ti- 
nioii\ 1)1 liu' inotiki-li chroniclcis, Iml hv the 
eliailimof the Isio-x ilu-iuselvcs It is mnieci s- 
'ii_\ loi mn ])ie>enl pmpose lo dispute theecini- 
ou'iie>^-oMliese ehaiteis ; theiT ev idern'e ma\ he 
'll once admillv'd — ioi it jiroves nolhiiiu. The di-^- 
piue is not, as lo whether tlie vaunim,e: tidi's m 
(pu'siioii weie a-Mimed ])y &nine of the Anylo- 
S,i\on kniL's, l»ut as to whether they ever aetnallv 
possessed that iie.ht of dtiininion over tin* whole 
i"'land whieli they thus arropjuntly clainied. Tlie 
wlioh' eomse ol the iiistory of the two cmintnes 
sho\\^ that they nevi'r Could have acquired anv 
such dominion ; their asserted Bovcrcignty over 
SeoUand eoidvl only have been founded tqion a 
eompiest oftlmt country, of which there is no nune 
I vidence than llu'rc is of their conquest of France 
or ot Spam. As hide i;()i)d evidence is there of 
an\ acknow led^meul of this pretended sovcrciicnty 
h\ ilie Scottish kings To prove what is, in its(>lf, 
L’-vossly inqirobahli', as that any country wotild, 
wnhout hemu com})cllcd by force, rcbiKpush its 
mik'pi ndencc, and place itself in sulijcction lo ano- 
dier eouiitr\, which had uhvavs heen its rival, and 
''hen Its enemy, would (Uunand the very blrongest 
' videnee But here all llw evidence that we have 
1 'insists of a few vague exprcte ions by writers tor 
di(' most ])aH extremely credulous and ill-iijforincd, 

neither aiiucmg in this particular matter one with 
anorlicr, nor even each w ith himself, and, especially, 
all !ia\ mu tin ii toslmionv, mcagro and unbatiBtaclory 
as n IS, veiuk red svi'picious bv tlieii natiorml con¬ 
nexion and parliuliiies, and fur the most part by a 


inanifcst aipxictv to llattcr or magnify the renown 
ofthe particular kings to whom (hey allnhiUe tins 
fancied suiucmacy o\or the whoh' island Against 
all tins, w(' lia\(‘, in an a^o ol wntnig am) of ('har- 
ters, the iilisoiKc of anv aiidicntic mstniment nt 
which ail) ol the Scolii'-h kinu'- acknowledges his 
suh)oe(ion, and a crowd i.tf nndispuud historical 
taels,•jiroving that, m the gonoral government of 
tlu'ir dominions at k'asl, all of iheso Seiftlish kings 
;irt<'d ill (,'veiv i('spocl as nidopcMdcnl sovon'iirii''. 

'JTe titles of hasik'Us, orempcioi oj Hniam, and 
king of Fngland, Scotland, and Iielaml, assumed 
hv I'kluai niid soiui'ot llic ollici Anglo-Saxon 
pimees, aie k ,dl\ no In'tK'r ovidonoe ol dioir pis-- 
session oj’ihn extensive dominion either in fail oi 
ni iighl, than was liie loiiu-coniiinu'd a^slImp 1 loll 
ol the tide ol kme ol Ikaiiei' h\ oiirmodoin Ixng- 
li'-li kmi*'' a piooj dial ihev H'allv weie sovemn'iis 
ol ihal conoltv in anv scusc \v halevei 'I’Jie lael, 
indeed, seem- lo he iiieielv llial tfu' principal 
Saxon kiiie, aftci liavmu tedueed In suh|(Clion 
llieotliei 'late^ oldie hrpiaieliv, and ihns m:id(' 
hnnselt k;;ig of all Iniuiand, not unnatmallv cho'e 
III eoiisidei ii,iii-<}l a- 111 some so? t tlie h el- 
Inna!" -neees oi oi’ ('ataiisiu--, and Max'imu'', 
and tlu Ollier iiihi- ovei a sinnlai e\lenl o( 
lonloi V, w ho, in die old Koiiian times, had boasted 
with a*- iill!e 1 1 Hill of po-^('^v|l;^r the emjme of lb i- 
tam \\ V have neaih a parallel ease in die pie- 
lensioiis ol the (inperom ol (ieimaiiv, who, on the 
Uioiiit'i dial tliev weie the Mi(‘C(‘-sois n| the 
IvoIiMii eiiipeioi^, htnu elaiini-d a suit ol snve- 
iiML-nlv oMi all llie odj"i kitiL"- of I'kitope, and 
weie 'Uremion^lv snppoited ni tins va.m assmnpiion 
h) a etowd i)oth oi ( fniiehiiX'ii and of iawveis* 
It may he e-Mi'ded that the Fiiuhsli kiiij, in 
Hniam, like the eiopeior m Fmopi', \va-« coiisideied 
iheclnef amonu the seveial eiovviied lii'ads; die 
odiei,' m,iv have eeiierallv “ <'onles‘-('d the pie- 
eminence of’ In- nii.k and dieml\ hiil lla* dehi- 
eiiev' dial may thu^ iiave liceti paid tn Inm is alt i- 
eclher a dillerent tlnnu finm anv aekiiowli'dL'im'nl, 
of Ills paiainotml dominion, oi anv lumndei hy 
lliose who\iel(kd It of die iiid( [lendenee ol their 
own kingdoms 

'riie only suhp'edon or liomaue which (‘ithit the 
Scottish kiiig< lendiied, oi Lii<‘ Fiighsh erowii 
claimed from them, heloie die Norman conqiiesf, 
ajipcars to Intve heen not loj die kingdom of Scot¬ 
land, hut for tenitorK's annexed to dial kingdom or 
olherwisv' held hv them, silualcd or Conceivt'd to 
Itc situated in Fnuland Such was the lordship 
of Cumbria, or Cuiifliralaiid, after dm dunalion of 

* " Nor tlie (»upr(*rnru-j ll;c rmpeftr,” «a\ s (/ililniii, " c - 'ti 
liuc-l '<> (trrnjiOjy tlie liOieilit ai y ninKiiifl)' of nuio])*- ct.ii 

the {ir(*-cmi(i('(ii'** of lim rmik aiiil . In-\\ .i, ih' limd 

tlifl I'hrisliati priucen, the lifait "f tlie i l Oio 
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it by the English king EdmuiMl to Miilcnlin I., in 
940. Jjotlnuii, or a part of it,* may lie con^iden'd 
to have been similuily eireumhtanced after the 
ugreoment In'twcen Kemioth IV. and Edga?-, \n 
971. 'I’beie is reason to believe, also, that tli(“ 
SeoUisb kings v\eie ancieiilly possessed of other 
lands eleaily within the n-alin of hnuland, besides 
the eoiintv of ('uinbeiland. I'or these posse^'Sioiis 
(»f eonrse they did liomage to the Englisli king, 
and ackiiowledgi d him as then liege loid, (\arl!y 
in (h(‘ same manner as llu‘ Noimaii kings of Ihig- 
land acknowledged tlu niselves llie vassals of tlu' 
entwn of Fram e lor their possessions on tin- eon- 
linenl. 

\V lien iMuleiibn 111., )io\\('\er, on lli(‘ sei/uie of 
tb(‘ English crown by the Duke of Xoiinand), 
espoused till' cause of Fdiniv Athelimr, lie iieees- 
saiilv at the same IniK' H‘tii'-ed to do luunage lor 
his English lands to liie Noinian mvadei, w bom 
by thatvciv ])ioee(‘ding be deeian'd that he did 
not aekiiowletlge as tlu‘ nghlful king ol England. 
William, on llu' ollu'r liaiid, took measui(‘s to iiiam- 
taiii his anlhoritv and to compel llu' ohediciici' of 
his rebellions \assal; ami llii'se ob]cct'> lie com- 
jd(‘lel\ attained by tlie submission of Malcolm at 


• 1 .Dul 11 ti.iH fliclc.W DUU'il t<t f-lniw thjU ihr ilixt i n 1 .ilH'n lit 1\ 

r.illrcl l.oUii.iii. .nicl jn 1 li-ni'i ("ii'iilcivil .ix put "l l'rii;i.inil, li_\ v’lo 
lIM JIIIK incl'nlfll (III' W Imlr ,)l t lir '•oulh r ix1 lit •'( nil illil, li||| nlll\ tile 
l-dlUllK'V nt llri\M( k .111)! L.isl l.oUldlll. Illl'l Oil' jl.Ul nt Mill I.nlllMII 
lyiii;; to tlui iMxl ot ).i!iiiliuit,’li Ami. hr .mIiIk, ‘ ,i Mimll |i,irl 

Ilf tli.it tfOltory roiilil hr roiixiclrinl .ix Iriuliilly (irpriidriit nr l.lir- 
I.'OmL (lU'-tt pni 1 ot 1 Iiiim* ii u iIoi II X ,ix t lie pall niioii\ ol Si Ciuli- 
ht'il.”-—ilcnicllKs on lilt' lllrtl. ol Siollmul (I'aiin IT,'-’), rlu>|i L’ 


Alicnietliy. The latter now consented to ninko 
lliiit iicknowlcdgmcnt of William’s title, luid of liis 
own vassalage for the lordsliip of Cnmherland 
and Ids other English jiosscssions, winch he had 
liillicrto refused; he gave hostages to the Euglisli 
king, as the Saxon chronicler cxjiresscs it, and 
liccainc his man. 

After this Maleulm ajijicars to have remained 
qnielfor sonic years. He did not, however, finally 
almiiilon the cause of his brother-iii-law, llio 
Allieling; and in 1079, choosing liis oiqiorUmily 
when the English king was engaged in war with 
his son Kohci I on the continent, ho again look iiji 
arms, and iiiaile another destructive inroad iiiio 
NoiIIiuuiIk ilaiid. The follow ing year, afU r llic 
iccoiirilrincnt of William and his son, the laUcr 
was M ill al llie head of an armv against Scolland ; 
lint ho soon icUiriied williout clfectmg anything. 
It was ininuiliaU'ly after tins CNiiedilion that the 
foil]css hcarmg the name of the ('.aslcllnin Xuvum, 
on the T\nc, which gave origin to the town ol 
Newcastle, was erected as a jirotcctioii against the 
in\asioiis of the Scots. 

When lliirus succeeded to the English tlniiiie 
the two ennnlries appear to ha\e heen at peaec. 
lint in the summer of 1091 wc liiul IVIaleolni 
ajain inyading Northumherlauil. lluliis nnme- 
ihately made preparations to attack Scollanil lioth 
liy sea and land; and, allliough lus sliijis were 
destroyed m a storm,he advaue.eil to the nojlliwilh 
Ills army hel'ore the close of the year. We have 
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nli caily related* the course mid issue of this new- 
war. After being .suspended for a sliort lime hy 
a treaty made, according to llic .Saxon chro¬ 
nicle, “at laithian in Rngliind, ” whither Mal¬ 
colm came “out of Scotland,.” and nwailed the 
approach of the cnemv, it was renewed tiy the 
refusal of the Scottish king to do tlie English king 
riglit, that is, to afford him satisfaction ahiait the 
matter in dispute hetween them, anvw-here e\ee]il 
at the usual jilace,—namelj', on the frontiers, anil 
in presence of the chief men of both kingdoms. 
William required that Malcolm should make liis 
ap]iearanre before the English liarous idone, as- 
semliled at (iloucester, and submit the ease to their 
judgment. “It is obvious on feudal ])rineiples,” 
as Mr. .Mien observes, “that if Malcolm had done 
homage fur .Scotland to the king of Englaii.l, the 
Seoteli nobles must have been rere-vassaK of the 
latter, and eoitld not have sat in court with the 
tenants in chief of the English crown.” Yet it is 
evident that the nohilitv ot both kingdoms had 
been wont on former occasions to meet and foim 
one eourl for ad|udiealion on such demands as that 
iinw' made bv the English king. The hostilities 
that followed, however, were fatal to Maleobn. 
He was slain m a sudden attack made U|ion him 
while besieging the castle of Ahivviek, oTi the l.'itb 
of November, lOO.'i. 

The reign of Malcolm was one of the most, 
memorable and important ill the early history of 
.‘seotland. It was in his time, and in coiise- 
(|neiice, in gieat jiart, of his personal fortunes, 
that the fust toniidiitions of that intimate eoii- 
iiexiou were hud which afterwards enableil the 
eountrv to draw so largely upon the suiH-rior eivi- 
lizalinn ol England, and in that way evenliially 
levolulioni/.cd the whole of its social condition. 
Emm the time of Malcolm Canmore, Scotland 
ceased to be a Celtic kingdom. He himself spoke 
the language of his forefathers as well as .Saxon ; 
but it may he douhted if any of his children un¬ 
derstood Gaelic, any more than their English 
mother. All his six sons, as it has been remarked, 
as well as his two danghtera, received liiiglish 
names, a)iparenlly after their mother’s relations. 
His marriage with the sister of lidgar Atheliiig 
exercised a ]iowerfnl influence both over the ptr- 
soiial eonihiet of Malcolm and over public affairs. 
There is still extant a Latin Life of Queen Mar- 
giuet by her Confessor Turgot, which is on various 
acroimts one of the most intcre.sting records of 
those times. Margaret was very learned and elo¬ 
quent, as well as pious, and she exercised her gifts 
noi only ill the inatmelion of her hushand, hut also 
in eonl'roversy -with tl«' Scottish clergy, whose 
various errors of doctrine and discipline she took 
great jiaiiis to refonn. One of the subjects upon 
which she held a solemn coiiferenee. with them was 
the proiier season for ctdcbratiiig Ijcnt. 6n this 
oecnsioii, “ three days,” says Turgot, “ did she 
employ the sword of the Spirit in combating their 
errors. She seemed another St. Helena, out of the 
• S>C9 ftuta, p. 398. 


Sorii>turc»j convinciiiLr tlii' .Tows.” Turt^<it Iwis 
prosorvi'd llio heads ot tiu' debate, in wlucli Mul- 
colui a(Mod as iiiterjireti'r iK'tA\e(‘ii his wile and the. 
cler^^y, and whieh eialeil lu the acijnirseenco of the 
latter ni the epu'en's aimimonf*^. llei' uflcctions, 
however, were not ail set upon the licauty of 
Sjiii itnal tliiiiiiH. She (‘neonia^eil inerehunls, we 
areVdd iiy 'I'urkrot, to eonn' from sarjouR parts of 
tlie world, willi maii^ ]ireeious eoinnioditu's 'wliieli 
laid never lieloro lu'eii mtmi ni th:il country^ among 
wliieli are especially nunlioneil vestments orna¬ 
mented with vario\is colours, which, when tlie 
ju’opb' h(aiL:ht, adds the chromclci, and were in¬ 
duced bv the ]H'i‘snasions ol the (jueen to ])ut on, 
lli('\ niiLihl }ilmo>l be belie\ed In ha\e lieeoiiK* new’ 
bcinu'>, ^0 line did tla'y appear. She was also, to 
uilopi ilie summary of the monk's aeeotinl i;iven by 
land Ijailehi, ‘Mn.iuinliceiit. m her own ailin'; slie 
inereased the mnnber of allemlanls on the person of 
tin* kinu, ain;ni(‘iited (be ])ai.ide ol Ins publie ap- 
p(‘ar:ine<‘s, and caused him to be served at tabh' ni 
Uold nn<l silver ])late. At least (says the honest 
Instorian) the dishes and vcsselswcit' gilt orfeilvered 
over ' 

Malcolm is traditionally saifl to have, witb tlu; 
advice of his nol)ilit\, made various im]Hutant m- 
ilovalions m the (hinstitulion of the kingdom, or 
the administration of ]mblie. all'airs. lb' ap]>('arH 
to have restored the nd(' of law and older, whieli 
liad lii'cn hanisbed iVoin the country hy ihe civil 
waislliat picccd('»l his accession ; and it is jiroha- 
hle that Hi tlie mi'a^nrcs he Hdopte<l to accomplish 
this eufl, lie imitated, as iar as he could, tin' forms 
and usages of lMiL>:lainl. 'riu re is neither jitoof nor 
]>robalMlit\, h'lwevei, for tla* slati'inent wliieli has 
been often repealed, that he inliodiK'i'd fendalnm 
in a s)slemati( fonn into Scolhiud. Tlial slati' of 
tiling'! apjiears ralhei to have errow n nj) ,e:radually 
niider till' iiifluenee of various causes, and its eoni- 
])lete I'stahlishnu'iit mini he refeired to u period 
•oiisiderahly later than the reiun of this kinu;. The 
modi'rn titles of Ibul and Uaion, liowcvcr, arc 
traced nearly to his time, and seem then, or very 
soon after, to have lie^iitn to supplant the older 
Celtic Marmor and Saxon Thane. Surnames also 
began to lie used in tins or the next reien. Ibil, 
on tlic whoh', It was jirohahly not bo much by any 
new laws which wa re enacted hy Malcolm ('anmoii' 
(the collection in J>atni winch lias 1 ecu ntlrihuteil 
to bim IS admiKed to be spurious), or liy any new^ 
institutioii.s wliieii he established, that Scotland was 
in a manner transb^im'd into a new country in his 
(lavs, as by Ins Knglish education and mariia^ie, 
tbc Kiiglisli manners wbieb were thus introduced 
at his court, and tlie nninbcis of hbiglish of all 
ranks whom the politicfd events of tlu' time drove 
to take refuge in tlu; nortliern kingdom. Much of 
the change, therefore, was really the (fleet of the 
Norman Coiuiucst of England, wliicli m nearly the 
same degree that it made. Saxon Jbigland Nonmui, 
made Celtic Scotland Saxon. 

The disastrous close of the reign of Malc(j]m,\vboKe 
own death was fullowt^ in a few days by that of 
* 3 > 
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lu9 excellent rineen, worn ont, it is saiA, by ber 
vigils and fastings, ami otlier i)iiais exercises, 
uliiirdcil an o|)|)urliniity to Ins biotlier Dmiidd 
Bane (or tlie I'air) to sci/e llic tliriiiic. Malculin’.s 
eldest son, Edward, bud laltcn with Ins t'atlur at 
Alnwick ; bis second, Etbelrcd, eras a clnirclnnaii; 
but bo left four otber b'aitiinivtc sons, allbongb they 
were all as yet vmder age. Donald is said lo t'auc 
reninined till’now in tbcWcsIcin Islands, where be 
bud lakcn refuge, lai the death of bis latbir Dun¬ 
can, more than fifty years belore.‘* lie now in¬ 
vaded Scotland willi a licet lilted mil in the Wenmi 
Islands, and, with tbe aid ol the hielimi which laid 
all along been o|i|iosed lo the Eiiulish iiniovalions 
of Malcolm, earned everxtiiing before Inni The 
children ol the lale king were luotilv eoii\eye(l lo 
England hv llieii nireie Edgai Atheling; and 
Donald, as soon us he nioiinled I he ihionc, e\- 
]H'lled all ihe fireigneis that had taken reliiee at 
Ids lirolhei’s emirl. 

He had reigned oiilv a lew niiailhs, howexer, 
will'll another elinnianl ol ihe mown a]>]ieined in 
the ]tersoii of Duneaii, aceonlmg to ihe eiainnon 
aeeonnt, an illegilnnale son of Malcolm Canntoio. 
He had lieen sent, it In, Ins falliei a', a 

luistagc to Eiigliuid ; and by now ollei iiig to swear 
iealtx' to Rufus, he ohtaiiied Ins pel mission to laise 
a loree for the invasion ol Seollinid lie sueeeided 
ill diiviiig Donald lioin thi'tliione and iiimmling it 
hiiiiself III Mav, lOlH. 

Bill after a reign of oiilv iihoiil a vein and a hall, 
Duneaii was, at the instigation of Doiiiild Baiii', 
assnssinaled by Maljiedir, Mail of "Meatus, and 
Donald again iieeanie king ahoiil the end of the 
year 1(195. After his restoration, he |inK'eedi‘d in 
his loiiner eovirse oi" jioliey-'-the e\|ndsiou ol'ihe 
hiimgn selllms, and the aholilion, hit as )iossihie, 
III all llie recent innowitioiis n|ion tlu' old iiationii) 
niaiinms and usages, lienig now iiroseeuled with 
grealri zeal and vigour than ever. 

Allans ]iroeei'iled m tins tiaiit tor aiiiuit two 
years; hut at length, in 11)93, Edgar .Vlhiliiig 
raised an arinv, with the a)i)ii'oliation nl Ihe Ibiglish 
king, and inarelnng witli it into Scotland, after an 
iihstiiiale contest, overcame Donald, in the hegm- 
iiing of the lollowmg year, and ohi.uiied the erowii 
fur Ins nephew Edgar, the son ot Maleolm (,'aii- 
more. “ Edgar, like Diiiicaii,” nhserves Mr. 
Alh'ii, “ n]i]H;urs to have la id his kingiloiii in 
I'eiihv to Wdhani. These two eases, and the ex¬ 
torted suhmission of William the Lion, during his 
(■a|itixity (to he presentlv mentioned), are tlie milv 
instances I liiive fomid sinee the Conquest of anv 
king of Seiitland rendering feahv to England lor 
his crown. Doth oeeiirreiiccs took place after a 

• :nitf j) It must In* (•i.nl.*<:vp(t (Ji.tt ||i,' gru.'it luut’lli of 

lilt* iiitiix.il -lillv lorn \i‘:u-*—till* to tiu’ 
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disputed suecesBiun in Scotland, lominated by tlic 
fujiis and aNsistanec of the Euglisli. Duncan Avas 
^pet'dily ]>uui>hod for liis snerdice of llic lionoar 
and diiiiitty of tlu* sceptre lie iiiiuorlliily held. 
E(l'j:ar ap])eiirs to have repented of liis weakness, 
and to luu’e retracted before Ins deatli tiu* disgrace* 
fill submission he had made in mdcT lo oidain liis 
erown. Oiu* of Ids emns is said lo itear llie iin- 
])ress of ‘ l'auli;aMis Seotloruiu Hasjleiis,’ it lillt 
wlnel), Idxt' Iniptnalor, inijilied iftal tbe Jiokiei 
aekno\A]ed<;ed no su]>eiior upon earth.'’ 

On ids second dejiosition, Dttnald ibine wa^ 
deprived oi’lhe power of i^iviiiLi' I'nrtiier disluibimer 
l)\ I'cniL^ detiuned in ])rison and liaviii!.' bis eve-- 
juU out. Iklumr retjuned tlu* throne till his dealli, 
on the 8t!i ol Jamtary, HOT; and diinim in- 
leien the eouniry appears to h;t\e enjoyed hoih 
mleniiil tiaiujudlily and fii'ciloin iioni Ibremn \\a\ 
d’iu‘ iieei'ssion of Henry 1. to tlu* tiinme of Ihm- 
hnid, which look phiec in llOthand Ills uiarnaec 
the <aine vear with Kd^iir’s sister Maud, liad the 
efieci ot iniiiutinnuig '[U'are helwt'tn tlie two cimii- 
1 1 les loi a lonu' emirsi* of years liout lliis dali*. d'lii • 
lawHiraldf* tendt'iicv of cirenrnstauees wa- no| tip- 
p'Ncd liv the dis[)ositiou of KdLTar, whan ;i eon- 
(einpoiMiv ehronieler doserihe** ;is “ ;i t’wcei- 
teiupeied/aniiaiile man, in all tilings reseiidilin'. 
Edwaid tin* Contessor; mild in Ins iLdmnn''tr,iiion, 
('<|uit:ihle and henelicont.”^ Like Ldwaid, the 
Seoiti^h Iviiii^ iippears to have heen :i finonnieit 
llu* eleie'V, to whom lie ])rol);d)lv sho-wed hoih 
liheiiditv iuid detcreiiee 

I'alvar, d\nm without is'-uc, aa:!*- siu'ceeded !i\ 
his next iuother, Alexander f. Somi allm ho* 
accession, Alexander streim'thened Ids euniie\uin 
Avith tlu* hamlisli kiui^ hv a man'iiu;e with one ol 
lleiirv's mimeioiift i]!eu,itimale daimhleis, the Lad\ 
Sihdla, oi, its slie IS Cidlial hv odier anlhoniir*., 
Idi/ah(’th, A\hose mother Avas a sisler of \Vallci;m, 
Lail of Mellent A dismendH'Miienl, howevei, ol 
Ihe Scoilisii kinudoin, as it had existed tor sojne 
lenrus preetHliii'j;, now' took jilaee, hv ilu' st'pnraiion 
ol ('umherliind, which Edctar on his dealli-hcd luid 
l)(*(jU(':ilhed to his A'oungi'r hroiher David. Ah‘\':in- 
der ill first dis]ni1<*d the validilv of this l)e(|i!(’si ; 
Imt, (he Lnicbsh latrons takmu thi* part ot David, 
hi* lound himsc'lf obliged to submit By this 
airanv,eim‘n(, the king (»f S(*()tland Avoidd for tlu' 
prcsi'iii (putting aside the douhtiul case ot Lnihian) 
cease to he an Kngbsh hiiruu ; and aeeoidnnrU ii 
a])]K!ars that Alexander never attended iit the 
Kiiglish court. Nearly tlie A\hole Insiory of hi 
reimi that lias been preserv(‘d i.s made up of a loic 
contest iiiAAliicli be was rngiiged with llie Lnehsh 
archhisliojis on the subjec'^ of tiu'ir a^sonK'd an- 
tliority over tlie Scottish church. Turgot, the eon- 
fi'ssnr of the lale Queen MaTgnrel, had Ix-en ap¬ 
pointed to the bisbo-jirie of St. AndrcAv’s ^oon atler 
tlie accession of Alexander; but Ins conseer:ition 
Avas d(*]ayed for tAVo Acars in conseipienre of a two- 
f<dd dis]mte about the right of porfonnmg the 
ceremony, the archbishops of Canterhury and Yoik 
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scvt'vaily layinL!; claim to it, while the ami 
(ieri:y o| ScDilaial lUaiicl Jliat it l.iy with euher. 

Ill the lattei torm tho- i‘eclesiia‘'liC!il disiaiU- was 
(li'seK ciiiniecti (1 with the re'^iuMMuiy the 

imlepenih'iice <»f (}i(‘ Srottish cn»vn ; ami AK'\:itiiler ! 
the hieici', as he was suniained, t'oiiuht the hattle 
Willi jnnaiviaillv a lull sense of its nu)»orUuKV 
'furi’ol was at Icnetli coiiseeraleii on the ,'iOtl» .lulv, 

I lot), h_\ lln‘ ,iH'hl>ishoji ol York, hut only allei iin 
.leieeiiieiit hetween tin-two klliUK that tlu* iieeessjiry 
eeirtmM'V .-'houhl he. so jicrlonued, the 

-oil le>ril \ oi eitlu'r chuich ” Turcot, howiwci, died 
in 1I1.'>; and then the former ditli<-ult\ u-ciiiKd | 
i'' 1 Millie \e;i!s no new bishop w.is nominali d ; but 
.it l.ei, III 11:^0, AleyaiideV wrote to Aiim-Iiii, the 
.(H'hhi-liop ol Caiitei hiirv, uapiestnej, him to set ,ii 
Ihidmei, <»in‘ "f the tnoid^s of lli.t! eliiiiili, 

li.e he mieli! he placed in the N'aeanI episcopal j 
Ilium hhtdine) was ai’eoidini'Iv sent to .'si ,,|l,i)id, 
Olid i h-eied to the bishopric, as he lam hiiilself’ told i 
im, lo ill'' (leie\ao(l people of I he count i \, w il h 
fho eoieeiil o| die kino. On the tollowioe, (l,i\y ' 
ii'OMOet, Ale\.iiidei called the ni w lii''liop to a | 
si'ciel eoiifeu nei', ;ind sui'pnseil inni h\ nilinial loe 
the siioimesl a\eision to liis veeeiviiii; eonsciia- l 
nm. iioni tin iiiehhishop of Canterhurv. ()i) i 
I'.tdnui uniarkini; that the ehuieli (huitei- ^ 
iuo, had I)\ aneien! ntilil a ]ire-emituMi<‘o o\er all 
Ibiton, '\le\.tndei sUirled njiwilh mueli einotion 
and lett ih" '.paitmenl. It was not till alter a 
tmaitli, diiiimi which tmiC the pei'''on who iaul 
pn-ided ill th.' hmhopiie hiiice the demise o| 
rtii ''il had h\ the loyal command rc'iimed liis ; 
mtaiioim, llia.1 Ihulmcr was aeain '-eiit l<»i. i 

(oiMpioiiii e was iii<\\ arran^;ed, and i1 was agreed 
that die hisliop should in till' mean lime a'-'-iime 
die ehalue of hi- dlOCCSC Without CoiiM'd at loip [ 
on leu i\me; the rum fjom the liand.- ol the kmc, [ 
and lakim: tin pastoral stall’ iiom the aliai | 
Ladiner, liuwcver, soon found that, m die peculiiir 
eiieum^lauccs iii which he was placed, ins silualioii 
w.is lint a \er\ j'omhii tahle one, and Im ri'solved, 
theielou', to repair to CauterburN lor advice. lint 
.\le\ander at tirst pircmplorily refused to allow 
him to leave llu' kiiiu:dum. “ I re(c‘i\cd yu a1(o- 
eeilu-r fiei' from C.'amerhury,” In* said, m a waiin 
idiereatiou tlicv had tugelher; “ whih' I live I w ill 
not ])ennil the Insliop of St. Aiuiiews to be stih- 
|eeted to that see.’’ “ For v our w hole kmydoui,” 
aii-wtued laadmer, ‘‘1 would not reiiouiiee. the ' 
iliemtv of a monk of Canterbury.” “ ’J'lieii,” 1 
leplied the km^ passionately, “1 Imve done ! 
iioilune m sei'kmg a hisiiop out ol Cauleihury.” i 
III a leliei written sume time after to Atisclm, ; 
.\l('\aiid( r iilllrmi'd tlial.the bishop hail reiun'J to j 
areommohale himself to the usages of the country 
;md tile maiiuers of its inbahiiaiils, as the cxi^cncjcs 
of die limes required; but Fa<lmcr hiniseU <leuics 
lltiil there w as anv eroujid lor this clmru;c. ih-r- 
hojis, however, iie may ha\( needed the advice 
wjiieh it iijipeais he received iroin an Lnulish 
til' nd, naiiud xNicolas, who, m a lony; h-'ler which 
he wrote to Inin, iirumd upon him with especial 


earnestness, as the liest course he couhl take for 
soficnuiu' tli<‘ haiharilv of the .Sc(its, promoting 
sound dnciime, and c-taltlmhme' (‘cclcsmslical dis- 
eipbne, the keepme nj a pleutiful and hospilahi<‘ 
tiihie! Nieohi', who -eems tn have been a sort of 
am'iit or solieiii'i m eeriesia-iuad causes, strouttly 
advised Ladmei to ohl.uii eonsi'cialioii Iioni tlu' 
}»opc' Inmseit’; and he lenue-tiMl him to mtorm 
Alexaiidei ihiil lie should huusell he hapjiy to 
undeilaki' the dideuee •»! the iiidepeiideiiee and 
Ireedoin of the Scottish clmrrh at the ])a])al court. 
Ill iiiakme' this olfci lie pn-halny had an eve (o Ins 
own jiit(“iest> tidlv as nuK'h a- to those of tin* 
hmhop il was loliowed up hv a slimieo leipiest 
-‘‘I eiiliea! \ou,” the letter concluded, ‘Mo let 
me have a- maiiv of the laiu'-l pearls as you can 
proeiiie : m ]).ulicuhir, I de-ne loui ol ihi' laiycst 
•'Oil. It \mi eaniiot piocure them otherwise, ask 
hi in as a pie-eiil li'om llu- kme, u ho is the nehe.st 
ot all men in ihm s"tt ol tit’asme," Ifadmer at 
la-i was ohhecd, in mdi'i to ohtam ]K'iiuission to 
lake ills dep.irtiiie, to loieii his hisliopiie, and to 
I'leme'e II"! to lei'laim U dm mil the lilc oi .Alex¬ 
ander, imle-". h\ the advice ot the pope, his Coii- 
viil, and the kme ot Knulaiid. \'el, soon altm he 
had leiiiincd to Caiitcrhiipv, he wjtile a lone, letter 
lA Alexander ie(iiu"-llU’j h'ave to return and resume 
his otiiee “ I mean not,” he ‘ .nd, “ in anv |iai- 
lieid.ti to diioeale hum the tieedoin and tmle- 
pendence ol the kmudom ol Scotland. Sjioidd \ou 
eiiulinue iii \our loimer sentiments I will desist 
hum mv (ippu-It am ; loi, with ropei't to tin- Kiiiu; 
ol Ihieland, the aielihi'-hoj) 'd ('aiitei Imi v, and 
the sacerdotal hcm'diel mn, i had notions which, as 
I have sinee le<unrd, weie UloiK'oU'' 'riicy will 
not si'paiat!' me fioin the s^Tvice oi (»od and ^oln 
lavom. In tlmse things I will mi aceoidniu to 
\oiir ni( hiiutioim, il \ouoniv jiermit me to en|ov 
the oihc! ueiils helonpm^ to llie. .si e ol Si. 
Aiidiew- ” AlcNumlcr, howevci, would nut listen 
to he petition; ami in .lanuaiy, ll‘Jl, a new 
liL-hoji (d' .S| Andicw-was apjiojnled m the pcison 
of R.iheit, ]>iior ol Seoiie. 'I'lie areldu-hoj) ot 
AhiiK aLoun insisted ii])on Insneht oi conse'Uatiou ; 
“hut the Scots,” s,i\M Simon of Uurliain, ‘Svitli 
toolish praline, as^cilcd that, his chum had iio 
iouiidation either m nyhl oi usae.c.” 

Alexander dnl not lone survjvt* the Hctticmcul of 
tins affair. JL* liad about two years bcj’ojc lost 
his ijuccn, who had brought him no otfs]>nug ; and 
his own dcaili look ]dace on the 27th of Ajiril, 
U24. I'hc ipiaiil^ lor wlucli tins king m mo.-t 
celebrated by tbc old historians ih bis personal 
valour, of wbicli vaiioub reujarkable iiislanccs ate 
related, although some coutcbtH with revolted poi- 
tionsof his owm buhjectB, of which there aic ohseme 
notices, seem to have been the only opportunities 
be had of displaying inditaiy tahnt. Rut he 
sufiicicntly proved liia intrciiiilily and firmiie-s oi 
character, m the immiicr in wbicb he deleiidi-d 
and maintained the mdcpendence oi Ins kiugdum, 
in tlKMiiily point in which it was attacked in hm 
time, hi the stand whieli he made heie, lie ap- 
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pears to have liad uith him the uveal body of tlie 
national clergy, and the y and he ^^cro alwa\s on 
the best tonus. Aldrcd describes him as “ lunu- 
hie and courteous to th(j clcru) ; hut to (he lest 
of Ida subjects, tcnil)le Iteyaid ukuisuk'; hiL;h- 
spirited, always ciidcavounii^ to compass t]\m^H 
beyond his power; not iunoianl ol lelleis; zealous 
in cstablialiinuj churches, collecLin;r relies, 'ami 
})rov)djng vestmeuls and books for the clcri;y; 
lilx'ral, even to iirofiision, and lakiii!^" delight in 
the olliees of cluirity to the pool.” 

David, hurl of CumbeilumI, the youngest of llie 
s<ms of IMuleolm (.'unimiic, now lu'eame king, 
liuving li\ed fioiu bis ebildln)od in Jhigland, Ins 
manners, savs iMalmslimy, weie jiolisbed iioin the 
rust of Scottish hailianly. lie had also, IicIuk; lie 
eamo to the tlirone, mairieil an hiighsh wife, 
Matilda, 01 Maml, the dauelitei (and e\('nlnall) 
lieiiess) of Wallheol, Kail of Noithumlau land, 
and the widow ol Simon di' St. laz, K<i]l ol Noith- 
unijilon. 'fhe King of Scotland was now again 
an Ihiglish haron, hv his temne of the earldom 
of taimheilaml ; and necoidnigK,‘when lleniy 1., 
Ill lll’7, called logeiliei llie piclales and iioliles ol 
theieaUn, 1o swear that lluw would alter his do 
eeasi' sup^iuit the light of Ins daugbtei Matilda to 
the inbeutunee of the Ihigbsii eiown,'^ David w^to^ 
one of those that attended, and was the liist wlio 
took (lie (lulb. In oliservame ol tins engagement, 
the Scottish king, on the usuipalion ol Stephen, 
led an aimy into KiiglamI, mid compelled the 

• Scr .iiilr, [M-c IJC., 
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northern barons to swear feal ty to Matilda. “ 'Hdiiit 
tlie King of Scots,” said Stephen, when this news 
was brought to him, “ has gained by stealth, I 
will manfully recover.” lie nuniedialcly eol- 
leetcd a |)owerful f;)U'e, and advanced at its head 
against David. They met at Newcastle; but no 
engagement took jilacc; a comjnomise was ef- 
feete(l (1'ehruaiy, II.'JO), and David consented to 
withdraw Ins troo|)s, on Stcplien engaging to con¬ 
fer on his eldest son, Henry, the earldom of Hunt¬ 
ingdon, with the towns of Carlisle and DoKcastei, 
and |ivomibiiig to lake into consideration Ids eliiims, 
in riglit of Ins mother, to the earldom uf Noilli- 
umlierlaiid. Dari Henry did homage to Stepinoi 
foi the new T.iiglish honour he was tlms to re¬ 
ceive; hut David himself still refu.scd to ilo so, 
altlionirli he appears to have retained tlie eaildom 
ol ('nmheiluiui m his own liaiuls. 

The war was, however, renewed before the end 
of llic same year by David, on the pretence llial 
.Ste|)lien delayed to put his son in possession oi the 
eouiitv ol' Nortliumherland, but, in rcalily, in eon- 
seipienee of a confederary into which he hail 
ciileied with the Kail of Gloucester and the olhci 
IKiitizaiis of the Em))rcss Matilda, who weie now 
making pieparations for a giaiid cll'oit to diivc her 
inul liom'tiie throne. M'^ith the same impetuosity 
lie had shown on the former occasion, David was 
agiim first m the field. A tince, negotiated liy 
Areliliishop Tlmistan of York, gained a shoiL 
s|iaee liir Stephen; but in 1137 David eiileicd 
NuiUmiiiberhiiid, and ravaged that niifoi tniiate 
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district for some time, without mercy and without 
check. In the heginnini; of the following year, 
however, he deemed it advisable to fall hack upon 
lio.vlmrgli at tlie approach of Stephen, who fol¬ 
lowed him across the Tweed, rfiiid made re(|oital 
hy wasting the .Scottish border for jiart of the in¬ 
jury his own subjects had Eustamcil. But the 
Knglibh king was soon lecalled hv other enemies 
to the sooth, and then David (in Maich 1 l.'tS) re¬ 
entered Northiiniberlund, sending foiwnrd at the 
same time William, a eon of the late King Diiii- 
caii, into the west, where he and his wild (hdwe- 
gians (on the 9th of .lime) gave a signal diseoni- 
tiliire to a ]iiuty of Kiiglish at Chtherow. .Meaii- 
while, Xorhani castle, erected in the ]ireccding 
leign by Bishop Klambard on the soiith hank of 
he 'fweed, to guard the main nccess fiom .Sent- 
l.ind, Miiiendercd to the. Scottish king utter a siioit 
sieee; and fiuiii this point he marched forwaii 
through Noilhuiiihcrland and Durham, to Nortli- 
allerloii in Vnrksliirc, without opjiosition. Here, 
howi'vci, Ills billharoils hn.st was met hv an Kngbsli 
loice, collected chie.lly hy the ellorts of the aged 
ineliliishop ot Yoik. At the gieat battle of the 
Slaiidaid, fought on the 22nd of August,* the 
Siaiis sustained a complete defeat. The victors, 
however, weie not in a coiidiliiin to tnfrsue then 
iidvaiitage. King David retired to Carlisle, and 
soon after laid siege to the castle of Work, vvliieh 
liHViiig lediieed, he lazed it to the ground, and then, 
to adopt tlic ex|)iession of laord Hailes, “letiiriied 
into Scotland iiioie like a conqueror, than like one 
whose armv hiul been routed.” The next year a 
lieatv of ]ieaee was coiieludcd between the tvvo 
kings at Duiliam, hy which David obtained tlie 
eaildoin of Northumberland, the oslcnsihle ohjecl 
of the war, for his son, who enjoyed it till his 
death, and lift it to his descendants. 

David, however, was never cordially attached 
to the interests of Stephen. When a few yeais 
iiltei this the cause of Matilda for a zhorl time 
gamed tlie ascendant, he repaired to tlie court of 
his niece, and endeavoured to pcrsiiadc her to 
follow a eouise of moderation and ))olie,y, at which 
iiei imperious temper spnriied. He was shut up 
with her in Wiiiclicster castle, when she was be¬ 
sieged there hy Stephen, in August and Seplenilx-r, 
111 It, and escaped thence along w-ith her. It is 
said that he was indebted for his concealment 
afleiwards, and his conveyance home to his own 
kingdom, to the exertions of a young man, named 
David Ohpliant, to vvliom he bad been godfather, 
and w ho chanced to he serving in the army of 
lste|iheii. 

Fiom this period the.reign of David is scarcely 
maikcd hy any events, if we except the disturb¬ 
ances occasioned hy some piratical descents made 
upon the Scottisli coasts hy an adventurer of ob¬ 
scure birth, named Wimund, who gave himself 
out for a son of the Earl of Moray, but was at 
last, after giving considerable trouble, taken and 
deprived of his eyes, in 1151. In his latter years, 

• Sec ante. ni. 424-42^. t !'■ 4M. 


however, David, lelicved from foreign wars, ap¬ 
plied himself assidnmisly to the internid improve¬ 
ment of ids country, hv the encouragement of 
agriculture, cominerce, and imiinifiielures, the 
estahlishmeiit of towns, tlie election of churches, 

. nioiiasleiies, and nlher pnhhc Imildings, and the 
' lefoini of tlie law and its admimstiiilion. Many 
I of tile stntiiler eiiiietrd hy him aie sliil jiieserved. 

When the smi ot the Koqiiess Matilda, iiflei- 
j wards llemy 11 , eame ovei bom ihe eonliiieiil, 
in I 1-19, to assert in peison Ins elami In the 
English Clown, he vvii.s met liv the Seollisli king 
at (tailisle,* ami iifier recriviiig from him the 
honoiiT of kmglilhood, hound Inmself, when he 
slioulil heeome King of England, to make oviu to 
David the town of Newcastle, anil the vvliole lei- 
lilorv heivveen the Tweed mid the Tyne. David 
j amt Ins son, Hem V, immediately invaded England, 
and advaiu'cd as far as l.iineasler; lint on ilie 
a|i|ir(iaeh of .''le|ilien, the Siiillisli aimy leliied 
vvilhoiil risking a biitlle. 

David did not live to vvitnesa tlie bsue of the 
contest heivveen Sle|ihen and llemy. Ills death 
was pinhalilv liastemd liv lliaL of his son, 
Ileiirv, vvhieli took phiee on the 12lh of .lone, 

1 to the gieat gi lef of his eouiitiymen, whom 
l.ss aiiiialile (haiaetei had tilled with the mitieipa- 
tion of a eoiilimiatmii of the same piospeiitv and 
lia|i|)im‘ss miihr Ins lole wliidi ihey eiijoved 
iimlei that of Ins father. Aldird, who knew him, 
savs that he lesemhled Ins falhei in all ihing.s, ex¬ 
cept that he was m mainiri .somewhat moic gentle. 
Soon aftei tins stiokig David lived his lesidenee 
at Cailisle; and iheie he evpiied on the morning 
ol Ihe 24lh of .Muv, 1 I5.'i, having been liaind dead 
111 lied, with his hands joined togelher ovii his 
lueast 111 Ihe iiostiiie ol devotional sniiplieation. 
Both the viilues and the capaeity of tins king have 
hcen exlollgil in the highest teiins hy Ihe monkish 
chronielers ; hut he seems on the whole to have 
deserved the praises bestowed upon him. It is 
true that among the acts for which he is most 
eulogized, Ins donations to the eliiireli, anil Ins 
founding of iiuiiieroiis religious houses stand eon- 
8|iieuoiis—ill allusion to vvhieli, his descendaiit., 
.lames I., is said to have feelingly coiiiplained of 
him as having been “ a sore siiiiil for the crown.” 
But we may reasonably doubt whether it would 
have heou for the advantage of the jmhlic interests 
that tlie funds thus ex|)cnded should have, rcniaiocd 
in the ]iosBCBBion»of the crown ; and it may a'so 
he (jiiestioned whether anything more clleclive 
could have been done to promote the civilization 
of a country just ciiicrgiug from barharisin, as 
Scotland was at this period, than the idaoting over 
all parts of it these eslahlishmcnls, which were 
not only seminaries of piety and letters, hot ex¬ 
amples of ornamental architecture, and even cential 
fountain-heads for diffusing a knowledge of the 
art of cultivating the civil, and other usetnl ails. 
David, however, had many other cslimahlc qualities 
besides his regard fur itligioii and the cliuidi. 

• See ante, 
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He u’as always, AUbed tells us, accessible to bis 
subjects, from llic lugbest to the ]o\\cst; and on 
certain days of every ^^eel^ lie sat at the ^ale ol 
Ilia palace, bearln^ and <leridiue; u)»ou ibo causes 
brought before luiii by tlu- ]>oor. He took gieal 
pains also, it is adde<!, to iinike them umlejsiaiid 
the reasons, and to coijviuei' llunu of the justice 
of lijs decisions—ulii*\\ine; iliein freely to aigud'tiie 
matter with him when thev weic not satisfied. 
Ills custom was to dismiss all bis atteiidunts at 
sunset, and to retire for solitary meditation; at 
daybreak be reappeared in ]m])lic. Oiu' of the 
favuuiitc occupations o\ bis leisun* hoiiis was 
eardenme, and the. phmlioe, and ('iiuialliiiy, 
tiees. iluiituiL' also be used as an eMOcise , bid 
“ I ba\e seen liim,” sa\s Aldied, ‘‘ (jUit bis lioisi\ 
and dismiss liis liuntme. ('((lupaee, wlam aii\ of 
the meane't of his siihjeels imploied ,iii audience. ’ 
The late Ibo) I jean’s eldest sou, though as \ct 
only m Ins twi'lfl li year, sueceeiled his giaiidlathei, 
uiidei the name ot Malcolm IV. dlie. notices we 
have of tlie events of Ins leiun in the eoiitem- 
porar\ ehioiucleis are searcclv sulbeient ti' liirnisli 
a continuous <ii' mtelhgihle nariali\i—and m the 
lack ol leeoided i.iels the wiiteis of later date 
appeal to havi* lilleil up the ston hv diawiiig on 
llu'ir luvcution with e\en inuie than then usintl 
libeiahly. With a kniL’; of such lendei ai^e, the 
go\einnK“nt must have' hecn foi •'Oiue nans in tlu' 
liaiids ol a icyeiHW ; hut theie is no aceouni of 
any such arrangement. 'J'his was the liisl ex¬ 
ample of th(^ Scott is) I till one ha\ me iieen occupied 
1)V a hoy, ami it may he legauhal as havine loi 
the tint time estahlislu'd the. prineijde <d' heie- 
dilarv succession as the luleol the iiionareliv in 
all eiu'unislanei s. .As nnirlii have hnm ('Xpected, 
liowrvei, ilie ''ee[)iu‘ was mil allowed to pass into 
tin k<uids o( so meie a iiagi'ant oi a king wilhoiil 
dispiitn A i(‘\v months oidy uflei Malcolm’s 
accession, the puldic liampnlhty wan disluiheil hy 
wliat appeal" to inivc Ix'Cii more piopcily an 
invasion iliaii nii iiisuncclion, being au attack 
made wiib the avownl olijcci of eflecinig llie cou- 
(picsl ('f the kingdom hv ^Soineiled, the Tlumc 
of Argvle, wliose daui;hter liad niairied the 
adventurer W nmind. The piovinees, it may 
be (diserveil, ol Argsle, Moiay, Jfoss, and (tab 
loway, seem still to liave lemained so many 
pruici[)abueK, usually indeed aeknowlcdiiing a 
sort of teiidal dependence upon the Scottish 
eiown, b\it scarcely eonsulored*as fonniug parts 
of the kingdom of Scotland, ^my more than the 
vassal dukedoms and earldoms of the crown of 
Fraiiei' weie lield to lie lulegral ]mrts of that 
kingdom. Tliey liad each its own chief, and in 
all U'spects Us own govenmieiit, witli which that 
of llu' supicme sovcieigu rarely if over inteifered. 
'riieiv princes indc(‘d were legally liound to follow 
Ids haulier in war; but even tins was an obli- 
gntum winch was only attended to when the vassal 
cliose, or did not feel liinisclf stiong enough to 
disrcgaid U. In tlie picsent case tlie Thane of 
Argvle made war upon Ids Bovereigu just as any 
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indojiendent jiotciitatc might have made war ujmn 
another. All that we know of tlie events of the 
war IS, that it lasted lor borne }e:iis ; and then in 
1 ir)7 the king of ScoiUiud ajipears to have made 
peace with tlie 'lii.iiie of Argyle, just }t> lie might 
have done with any other bovi reign as independent 
as himself. ’Fo this date also is assigned Mab 
cohu’s iirst truiisaetion with the I'Jiglibh king. 
At an mtmvie.w licid at (’hcster lie wits induced 
not only to give up his claim to tlie Uuntoi) to 
the north of tlie ’J'yne, promised to his ialliei 
David, hut iilso to ulmiidoii CumiK'i Luid, and 
other lands and Ijoiiouis lie [lo-sisM'd in 
rhialand, \\itli llu' o.xectttion only oj llu' eaildoin 
ol 1 luntintt'ilon, wliicli Heuiy either coiillrmed to 
linn. 01 conknied upon him, taking il fioin Ins 
Miui'nesl liiolher David, to wlioin ll apjjeais lo 
have luen lell liy tlie late kin^. JMa]('(din at the 
same time is slated to have doiie liumaye to 
llenrv in lltc same manner as Ins orandlaliu'i 
hail to lleinv’s i;randfathei, tiiat is to say with 
tlie le-ei-valion of all his dignities. Tlie aceounis 
eiveii ol'ilie whole, of lids aifair hv llie old eliiom- 
eh'is aie eonlused and ohseiiie . hut il is assejted 
liy f'oiduii tlial I lenry succeeded m elfeeime ihe 
acri'eiiieiit liy Inihmg the adviseis ul ihe Seolhsh 
king, amnakiiig advantage of Ins \oiilh and iiir\- 
|ieiu'iiee, and that it produced a deej) and setihal 
hailed against Malcolm lunuiig all idasses oi his 
own sulin'i'ts. Nor does his laeihli appeal' lo 
Inae gaiiird for him much gratitude or cniisideia- 
linii tidiii llem\. He rcpaiicd the followine teai 
to (iai lisle to idilaiii the honoiii of kniehtho.id 
fiom the Kiielish king; hut this iiitenu'W emh il 
in a i|uaiiel, and Malcolm returned home in dn- 
gnsi, and without his knighthood When lleni',, 
how evei, SCI forth on hiBCXiiedition foi Ihe iccoiei\ 
ol Toulonse in ll.hy,* Malcolm \\eat \iith him lo 
I’laiiee. and us knighted by him then;, lint he 
had followed lleiirt’s baimer on this occasion in 
ojipcisilioii to the judgment of the Scottish iioliihtv, 
and alter a lew moiillia a solemn de|iiilalioii was 
seiil to him to urge his iinmediali' leluin to liis 
dominions. 'I’he people of Seolland, the depul les 
well' commanded to tell him, would not ha\e 
lleiiiy to rule over them. Maleohn fell it iieees- 
saiy to obey this call ; but the faction o])poBed to 
the eoniicMoii with Kngland was nol, it appeals, 
lo he satisfied with liaving succeeded in meiely 
hriiiging him liomc. While he was lioldnig a 
great council atl’eith, l’cr(|uhaid, Earl oi Stialh- 
e.arii, and live other nohlemeii, made an attempt 
to seize his person, and openly assaulted a town 
ill which he. was lodged. 'I'lie movement thrcal- 
ciied to lead to a gcueiid impulur msiirrcction, 
when an accommodation was hroughi about hv 
the intcrveiiliou of the clergy. Iiiiinediatciv aftei 
this, Malcolm with judicious policy apjilied him¬ 
self to the reduction of those disinct.s of his king¬ 
dom which, iuhahited for the most jiart hy races 
of foreign extraction, had never yet been com¬ 
pletely brought under suhjccliou to the gciieial 
• Sec aii'o, p 415. 
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L^ovnnment, and in wliicli revolts or disturLancos 
wen* eonstuntly breakiiiG: out. lie found occujtn- 
(ion for his lestlosH iioliillty hv leading tliein lirst 
ag-uinst tlie wild Iiisli of (Tallowin, and tluni 
against the ]ieo])l(' of IVforav, who seem to have 
been })rlnci]jally of DaiiK'li lineage. In his two 
first expeditions against (uilloway lie was ]e]mls(’d ; 
but ill a ihird aiieinpl, he coni]H‘!]('d I’ergns, the 
lord ol' tlu' eoiintry, to sue foi peac(“ and t(» make 
eomjiU'le suhnussion. In regard to the }iro\inee 
of Mor:i_\ (at tint (inu' ccrlaitdv not confined to 
ihi' modem eomitv of tlu* same nanu*, hut roin- 
imhendnig a|)[iariMitly the whole or the greater 
pait ol ^\ha 1 IS now ('ailed Invermss), where re- 
Inlliotis h.id h('eii incesRiiut, Malcolm is ass('}i('d 
to Imnc adopted tlic strong measure of removing 
iho old in ha lilt ants altogether to other pai ts oi the 
koiL’dum, and lejilaring them with new eolomes 
We mav piesmiiCj ]mw(*vo'r, that any sueli tram- 
len.'iuo' oi ji-'pulation eonld have bei'ti only\er\ 
jiai t i dly eai! ml into elfcet. 'J’lu- subjugation oi 
(l:;!lo\\a\ and Moiay was fdlow'ed in 1 I()l hv 
aiMlhet control with Someiled, wdio had again 
itsen 111 ainn, .nid landed at Henfu'w on theChite 
wiih a Ilium ions h-ree, which he liad colh'riod 
h:)i!i lioni hn own teiiitones and ftem Ireland 
’l’h(‘'I'liane "t Apj\le ]>rolmhlv s\ mp.it Tiised w tih 
the lauds oi (Jallow'av and Mniav, oi legarded 
then fate as of e\il omen to Inmstdi d’he issue 
ot his preo lit attempt, howevi’r, was eiuineiillv 
doa-- 1 ioiis; hi- army was seatlned with great 
slaiighuo in It-' iir-t eiUMunler with the 
ioiec", and lauh himself and Ins son wine lelt 
among the slam. 

It thn- appeals tluiL Malcolm IV. was at lea-t 
,e- snrec-sfol as anv of his ])redeC('ssoi's in tia* 
toa.nlriianee ol hi^ proper tiuthoi it\ as sovineign ol 
Seoitaiid, and that lie prohahlv indeed \i'M eon-i- 
deiolilx extendial the rt'al swa\ oi tlu* seeplie 
w'm h they had l-dt him in the coniityv Ix yond iIk' 
'J'weed. ilis relnniuishtncnt, howi'xei, "i ih(‘ jios- 
-e-r en;'> w Inch liad Ix'CU held hy his giaiidialher 
in (lie smith, and the ]iailialilv he (wmeed ioi a 
eonnexion w ilh IsTigdaml, seem tohaxc lieen in the 
luglust di'grec disfastotnl to the generalitv oi' his 
''Ul.|i'{|s. At the head of tlu' party which this 
leehiig laiscd aganmt linn w'as his next hiother 
l\'illiam, tor wdmm his graiulfalher said to have 
intended the eajldom of Xoiihnmherland, and 
who ae'-ordmgl]y considered InmMilt to he depiivial 
of lim inheritance bv the agreement with llcniy 
which Malcolm had made m the eommenemnent 
of his icign. Meanwhile Malcolm is rccoidcd (o 
ha\i', oil 1 h(' 1 st of July, llO.'l, at AVoodstoek, k*- 
newrd hi^ homage to'Henry, and also to hax e 
tai-mi an oath (.f fealty to his infant son as heir 
ap|tnient, and the ielation-' hetweeii tlie two kings 
appear to have liccome more intimate than ever. 
'Tlu''iiex' nnlicc that we have of the course ol 
event-' 111 Scotland represents Malcolm as deprived 
of the govi'nuneut, and liis lu’oiher William at tlic 
Iiead of alhui> as Regent. K\en the fact of this 
revolution, however, is involved in considerable 


doubt, and various accounts are given of tlic 
causes tliat led to it. One story is, that Malcolm 
incurred the displeasuie of his subjects by iiegleet- 
ingtlie admiiustiatem of allairs, and giving him¬ 
self up wliolK to (li'xoiion ; and that, monaiver, 
he liad bound lum^i'll bv a \ow of clmstilv, from 
wliieh no inlri-alies ol imhh's or jindates could 
pievhil upon liim to dcjiait. Pmvee gives al full 
h'ligtb a singular bninngiu', which ]*e savs was 
nddressod to the kmg u]n)n this subject liv tlu' 
hi'^lio]) of St. Andri'ws, at a gnat ('ouueil held fm 
Its espi'cial eoimKh-iation ai Scone Ibit the legend 
ol Malcolm’s \ow of ehaslilv appears (" la- most 
jU'ohahU an invi'iition, founded upon his surname 
cl tile Mnid(*n, which it is likelv was inti-ndcd to 
designati' liim oid_\ as umng and of an eneminute 
(’ountenanee; lor it is known lioin oik' of his own 
ehaitios that he had a natural smi. Nor would 
llu' hisloiv of Ins jeigu and actions di'iiote him to 
havi' hi-eit in any le-^piM-t a peison of monkish 
temleneies. Ills ih-volum, indeed, ma\ hini' 
Colne on ni lim hist da\s. Be tins as ii mav, 
anolhei aeeminl (1)V no means nreroneileable 
with the last) maki'' him (o ha\(‘ been oliliged to 
gi\e up the munagenn'iil ol atlaiis in eoiisecpu-nee 
ot an attack ol illncss it is eeilani that lu* died 
af .](-dl)mgii on llu- 9!h ol' DeeenilxT, llb.~), on 
wlii(-h his hioih(-i AVilham was rami-d to tin* 
ihione. 

Notwithstanding tlu-part he hud hitherto lakeii, 
William appeals to have hegun his reign Iiy 
c-oinling lh(‘ alliancf- ol the Imiglish king [|(' 
passed over to tin- eontnu-nt to 1 b-nrv, w hih- he 
xvas enij'ioxed ni Kduenig tlie levtdied Bi(-loiis m 
1 I()t», and, as alieadx mciil umed, was with him 
while h(' kept emiit in tlie castle on MmniL I'-^t. 
Michael in the < lo^e ol' that xear ' 'llu- ('ino- 
iiieh' ol’ M'dio'-e (whieli is wiillcti 1 h i miLdioiil in 
an I'higli-'li spiiil) sa\s tii'O William Jollowed 
lleinv lo l''ianee “to do llu lMisnu"^s ol lii'- 
loid ” It !•- pinliahle that he ( xpeeted to sne- 
recd 1)V this eondiiel in his laxmniic <il)|eet of 
recoxeiiiig ]t(as(‘'-sion ol Nottlniinheiland Ib-nry 
seems to have kepi up lii^- hopes hv lair promises 
foi some years; when hi" eldc'-t Mm lli'iiiywas 
solcmnlv crowned at IiOiufou on the 1 1th of Jmu', 
1 1 7th both William and Ins yaingt r hiolhei David 
were present at tlu'eereiiumy, and both did homage 
t<» tin- hen a]i])ai(‘nt along with the other baurhsh 
iiarons; hut tn 1 173, when the (piairel broke out 
h('l\\eeii tiu' I'iiiglish king and his son, William, 
tired of linill(‘"s si^bcitation, elianged Ins eour"(-. 
nud, joining in eonti-deracv with tin*juinor king,’ 
iVom whom he obtained a grant nt the earldom ol 
Northnmbeiland for himself, and <>t that ol Cam- 
hridge for liis hiother, he. raisid an ainiy and 
entered IhiglamI as an enemv But after merely 
ravaging jrarl of the uorthcni coiiniies, lu' eon- 
seiited to a truce, whicli was evenluallx pioionged 
to the end of Ia'iiI in the following yeai. In 
117d, however, he again invaded Norlhnmber land. 
As before, liia troops spread dcvabliiljoii whonxer 
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tlicy appeared; Init tlicir destructive course was 
soon slopped. William, us has been already re¬ 
lated,* was on the t2th of July suddenly fallen 
ujmn at Alnwick hy a party of Yorkshire harona, 
headed hy Ramdf de Glanville, and made pri¬ 
soner, with all his attendants. The Scottish kin;^r 
and his sixty knights, however, were not taken 
ca])tlvc without resistance. As soon us William 
per coived who the enemy were, which was not tdl 
they wcie close upon him, for at first he had taken 
them for a returning party of his own stragglers, 
he cried out, “ Now it will he seen who arc true 
knights,” and iiistiuitly advanced to the charge. 
But the mnnhers of the English (there were four 
hundred horsemen with Glam die) made this 
gallantry wliollv nnnvadiiig. The king wins 
quickly overpowered and nuhorsed, and was then 
carried that same night to Newcastle, his atleiid- 
anls voluntarily sharing the fate of their sove¬ 
reign. lie was at lirsl coidiiied in the castle of 
Uichmond, in Yorkshire ; but after a few weeks 
Henry carried him across the seas to I’alaise, m 
Normandy. In this strong fortress he remained 
shut n|) tdl the conclusion of the treaty of Ealaise, 
in Decendier following, hv wdiicli William, with 
the consent of his harons and clergv, became the 
liegeman of Henry for Scotland and all his olio r 
territories. He was then liberated and allowed to 
return home, on deliveiiiig up to ih(‘ l''iighsh king 
the castles of Ivliubnigh, Stirling, Roxburgh, 
Berwick, and Jedburgh, and giving his hrotlicr 
David and many of his chief nobility us hostages 
for Ins adherence to the treaty. 

The next event requiring to be noticed in the 
reign of William is a remarkable ronlest in which 
he was engaged with the court of Rome. It hegan 
in 1 178, when, on the death of Richard, bishoji of 
St. Andrews, the chapter elected as his successor 
John Scot, an Englishman of distinguished learn¬ 
ing. The nomination of a bishop hy the cliiqiter, 
without the royal consent, was a stretch of ecclesi¬ 
astical authority which had never been quietly 
Rtibmitted to cither in Englaiid or Scotland, al¬ 
though any actual conflict between the claims 
of the spiritual and the temporal powers had 
usually been avoided by the king and the cliiqi- 
tcr uniting in the election of liie same person. 
But in the present case William had a ]inrticuhir 
motive for making a stand against the clerical 
encroachnient, having destined the see for Hugh, 
his ehaplaiii. “ By the arm of St. James,” he 
jiassioiiately exclaimed, when he heard of the 
election made by the chapter, '• while, I live John 
Scot shall nevei he bishop of St. Andrews.” He 
immediately seized the revenues of the sec, and, 
disregarding the iipiieid of John to Rome, made 
Hugh be consecrated, and put him in possession. 
When the Pope, Alexander HI., cancelled this 
ajipointnient, and John wnis the following year 
consecrated in obedience to the jiaiial mandate, 
William instantly hnnialied him from the kingdom. 
The pope on this resorted to the strongest men- 
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sures ; he laid the diocese of St. Andrews under 
an interdict; he commanded the Scottish clergy 
within eight days to instal John; soon after he 
ordered them to excommunicate Hugh ; and, 
tinally, he grantcij Icgatinc powers over Scotland 
to the archliishop of York, and authorised that 
prelate and the bishop of Durham to cxcoinmnni- 
cutc the king of Scotland, and to lay the whole 
kingdom under an interdict if the king did not 
forthw'ith put John in peaceable possession of the 
sec. Still William was inllexible on the mam 
jioint. He ollered to make John chancellor, and 
to give him any other bishojiric which siioiilil 
hcconic vaciint : hut this was the only concession 
he would make. When the archbishop ol York 
and the bislio]) of Durham called njion the clergv 
of the diocese of .St. Andrews to yield obedi¬ 
ence to .lohn under pain of suspension, he 
banished all who complied with that sununons. 
At last the two prelates went to the full cxicnl ol 
their tremendous powers, and actually pronounced 
sentence of excommunication against William, and 
laid Ihc kingdom of Scotland under an inlcrdicl. 
But at this point the death of Alexander (111 
August, 1181) ]ircvcnted further conscqiKiiccB. 
William lost no time in making iqiplicalion to the 
new Piqit, Lucius HI., who, with the cuatomary 
regard of each sovereign pontiff liir tlic decrees of 
his jircdeccssor, consented to reverse the scnioiicc 
of excommunication, and to rcciil the intcrilicl. 
The atfair was ended hy the ]iope himself nomina¬ 
ting Hugh to the bishopric ol St. Andrews, and 
John to that of Dutikeld, and so, to use (he woiiL 
of Lord Hailes, “ making Hint his (Iced winch 
was the king’s iri/f.” Lord Hailes ob-erves that 
William, in the obstinate stand hi' made on this 
occasion against Pope Alexander, “ seems to have 
been proud of iqiposing to the, utterniost that 
jiontilf, before whom hm conqueror Ilciirv had 
liowcd.” 

Notwithatanding the success which is attiibutcd 
to the measures taken by the preceding king for 
reducing to 11 real obedience the various provinces 
that had before only acknowledged, at the utmost, 
a ipialilied dcpciidciice U]ion the Scottish crown, wc 
find insurrections in these districts still distmbiiig 
the present reign. In 1171 the old imnalists 
record another revolt of the people of Moray: m 
1179 William w-as obliged to march with an army 
to Ross, to compose some commotions there; ii 
state of anarchy mid confusion which had lusted 
for more than ten years in Galloway was only ))ut 
an end to in 1186; and in 1187 Ross and Jlniay 
were invaded by Donald Bane, or Mac-Willmm, ii 
grandson of the late king, Duncan, whose attempt, 
however, was soon put down, and himself slain. 

In 1186, William, on the proposal of the 
English king, married Erinengarde, the daughicr 
of Richard, Viscount Beaumont, and the descend¬ 
ant of an illegitimate, daughter of Henry 1.; on 
which, as part of the dower of his cumin, Henry 
restored the castle of Edinburgh. Two years 
afterwards he also offered to give up the castles of 
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Chap, I.] 

Roxburgh and Berwick, if William would pay ihc 
teulhs of his kingdom for the lioly war ; hut the 
Scouis*li barons and clergy made answer, That 
tiu'if would nut, ullliougli hoUi kings should have 
sworn to levy them.” 

The accession of Richard to t.lie English 
throne was followed, in a few months, by the 
release (»f William from the obligations winch 
licnvv, in the words of the charter of iHapnttanec' 
(dated Deeenibei bill, 1189), “ had extorted Ironi 
him by new instruments, in conse(juencc of ins 
eajilivily with tin* ^iroviso, only, that he should 
ill future [icrform wliatever liomage liad of rigiit 
lieen ])(Tionnc(l, or had l)etn of right due, by his 
hiollicr Malcolm. There Kccms to he no ])relence 
toi den\ing that tins was a full renmicialion i>\ 
Ricliaid, at hoist of wliatever new rights of sove- 
leignlv ov(u Scotland liad hccii created hy the 
ticaty of Ealaisc. “’There is no clause, it nuisl 
he owned,” ohservos Mr. Allen, “in the chajlci of 
Richaid, wliuh recognises in express tenns the 

indi’pendeuec of the. Scottish crowm.Idic 

chailcr merely rc])laccs the two kingdoms on llu ir 
aiicK'iit footing, and leaves it open to (liscu.^sion 
what wi'ic llu' lands nnd possessions toi which 
homage iiial h'aliv were due to tiie English crown. 
But from on(“ of the most full and accm*le of oui 
coiitcmpoiarv (InoniclerH, it is apjiarcul that the 
mileiioiiilciicc of Scotland was understood at the 
time to he the (‘fleet and purport of the treaty. 
Benedielus Alihas, ni his neeount of tlie transae- 
1 1 ( 111 , lnfo^u^ us tliat William did honiagu' to 
liu liaul for ins Ihiglish dignities; and that 
Kiehaid, on the ])art, of himself and Ins successors, 
g! anted to the Scotch king, and to Ins heirs ioi 
evil, an ae(|Uitianee from all allegianct' and snliji'C- 
iion for the kingdom of Scotland.” I'or tins ae- 
<linttanco, and the restitution of the castles of 


Roxhurgli and Berwick, William agreed to pay ten 
tliousand marks sterling. 

Wdhaiu li\ed rnanv years after tliis, hut searecly 
any events of iiu])orlHiice mark the remainder of 
his leign. Some disturbances in Caithness, in 
1190 and the lollowiug vciir, compelled him to 
march an army into that piovnuxg where he seized 
llardd, the Earl of Oikney and Caillinrsy, who 
wa'i at the load of liie msinu'ction, atid detained 
him III eaptivitv until Ins son 'I'oilin surrendered 
himseli as a liostagi'. Tins was, ])eiha]iR, the 
eaihcst actual as'^iition hy ary Scottish king of 
Ins aulliority m that remote dislriel ; tlu' earls of 
which, if ihi'y acknowledged aiiv limitation of their 
iiidejiendenee, liad jiroliahly Ihhii wont to consider 
theinselvi's siihjecl ratlici to tiie Danish tlian to llie 
Scottish ('rown. 

After the aeeessimi of John to (he throne of 
England, William did homage to him (Xovemlier 
2'Jud, at Lmeoln, “sa\'iMg Ins own rights.” 

A l(‘w M-airi altirwards ^ im''Uii(ierstandnig arose 
hdween tlie two kmes ro^K'ctmg a had which 
.lolm attempted to erect at d’weedmoiilli, and w huh 
William lepeaUdlv (h nioli-'lied soon as it was 
hiidl. A u<iv at last llMcatened to ai ise out of this 
<|naiM‘l; and, m l'J09, the Ihighsh king advanced 
ty Noiham,and the Scottish to Berwick, each at 
lli(‘ head ol an aimy. But no encounter t(»ok 
phiee ; a iveaty of peace was eoneludiMl hy the 
miervenlioii ol the haioiis ol lioth nations, hy 
which William became hound to pa\ to J<ihn fduaui 
tliouHand maiks, as a eoinpen-ation, it issujiposed, 
for Ins demolilinii ol the foil, wliuli John, on Ins 
jiarl, IS siuii to have undeilaken nut to lehuild. 
W illiam .dso (leliveied Ins two daughters to John, 
that llie\ might In' pio\ided hy him wjlh smluhle 
matehcs. 

William died, aPier a long illness, iitSlnhiig, on 
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the 4lh of Deromlicr, 1214, in the Kcventy-sceond 
year of his ape, and forty-ninth of Ins rcii,'-n. lie 
was Kiirniuncd Tin' hion on account, savs lhi\cc, 
of his sini;<ilar justice,—wliicli seems a strainre 
reason. It is more jiiolialilc that he took tins title 
from (he lion rampant, the coat in mould of the 
Sculllsh kiiiffs, whieh he appears to have been the 
lirsl to introduce. The slaintes attrihiiled 10 him 
consist of tliirtv-niiie chapters ; hut a few ol them 
are helieved to he inleipolations of a later |ieiiod 
He left many natural chddten; hut, besides his 
two dnnphtcrs, mentioned ahove, only one son hj 
his wife F.rnienoarde ile lieiuminiit, a \oiilh in his 
seventeenth tear, who succeeded his fillicr, and 
was crowned at Si'oiie on the lOlh of Deceiiihei, 
1214, by the. name of Alev.iiider II. The pail 
taken hv the new kiny of Scots, in con pi net ion with 
the Fiiylisli barons in their eontest with .lohn, has 
heen iidaled ahove. 

We. ha\e now iiiereK tfi add a notice of the few 
leading events, ol' siihseipieni date to Ihmi y’s (‘\pe- 
dition, which occur in the Instore of In land hefoie 
it heconies mixed in one strcaiii with that of F.ny- 
laiid The iippeariiiices ol' cut ire siihniission which 
had heen exiiihiled dm my III ■iiie’s Slav III the 
island were not lony pieseieed after he left r's 
shores. Hefoie the close of the xiair llTd llie 
jieople had risen ayiiiisl ilie Fiiylisli iloiiiinatioii 
III various districts; and, loi the next tliiee veins, 
l)e I yaev, Stronyhow, and their ussoeiuli's, wcie 
kept ni eonstiint activity l>v the aeliee oi passue 
resistiuiee Ilf line pint of the eountrv or aiiotliei. 
Ill 1 n.'i, lleiiiv, in theliope that it iiiiylit liavi'soine 
ell’eet in sulidiiiny tins r.'liellioiis teiiipei, proilneeil, 
for the (irsi time, the Inill w iiieli he had jiioenied 
fioiii Hope .Adrian twentv-foni veiivs hth'oie, iiloiiy 
w nil 11 brie f eoniirminy it, wliieli he had reeei\rd 
III the interval liom .Vlexander 111, Williaiii Fil/,- 
Aldelin, and Nicholas, pnor of Walliiiyfoid, were 
sent over to Ireliinel with the two instrnmeiils; 
inid they were puhhedy teael in a synod of bishops 
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winch these commissioners summoned on their 
aniviil. In this same year, also, a formal treaty 
was eonehuleil between Ileiiiy and llodeiick 
O Connor, by winch the fnrnier yriiiiteel to the 
latter, who was styled his lii'yemiiii, that so lony 
as 111 ' I’oiitiinu'd faithfully to serve hiiii, he shoiilel 
hekinyof the eoniitry nndiT linn, auel enjoy liis 
lii'reditiirv tiTfitorii's in peace, on piiyineiit ol the 
iiiiiiiial liihiile of a miiehanlahle hide for every 
li'iilli head of cattle killeel in Ireland. I'm sonic 
years al'lei tins one chief governor r,ipidly siie- 
I'l'eded another, as each citlier incurred the dis- 
pli asnre of the kiny by the unlowarel events of Ins 
adiiiiiiistiation, or, as it liappeneil in some eases, 
awiikeiied Ins |ealousy by seenimy to have lieeome 
too popular Ol too yiowerfnl. Hut lleniy ni'vei 
liiiiiself iTliuiied to lieland. .'\l leiiytli, in llH.o, 
he deteiniineil to ]ilace at the lu'iiil ol' the yove iii- 
meiit Ins voiniye'st son, .luhn, then inly m Ins 
nineleeiitli veiir; the lordship of Ireland, it is said, 
liemy the piirlion of his ilominions which hi' had 
alwavs iiiii'iided that .John should iiiliei it. Hut tins 
I'vpeiimi'iit succeeded worse than anv other he 
had tried The same evil dispositions vvlueli weie 
afleivvards more conspicuously elisphiyed on the 
lliroiie, showed themselves in .lohn’s l•olldllel aliiio'I 
fioni the liist dav lie began In I'Xercise Ins eleli'yali'd 
anilioiitv ; by his insulting hehavmni he eoiiv.eUed 
iiilo enemies those of the Irish I'liieltauis who liail 
liillieiti) lii'cii the most atlaelied lie nils of the 
Enylish mteiesl; auel he met v\ itli notliiny hiil loss 
and disyiai'e in every mihtaiy I'neoniitei veilli the 
natives Ile was hastily reealled by llemv atler 
haviny been onlv a few months in the emiiitiv. 
'I’lii'yoveiiiiiient was then put into the hands ol 
•loliii lie Coiirev, who had some veins liefoie peiii'- 
tr.ited into Lister, and cslahlished llie Enylish 
power for the' first time in that province. Di' 
Couu'v reniameel governor to the I'lid of the reiy 
if lleiirv ; and from this date the' history of lii‘- 
laiiil may he considered (is merged in the history 
of Enyhnid. 
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CIIAFrP.R II. 

THE HISTORY OP •REEK; (ON. 

TIE first ur( sclociri] iis a cliicf oi’ attack, rose on that 

l)y\Aliich the , accdinil in tli(“ allectinns of tlu‘ eoiintrv, and i;r('\v 
(’oiKjueror everv (la\ to lu' moi(‘ niid iiioK' icLiiinlcd as the 

e\pH‘'sed the ''tretiL;lli and heM n‘|n( si'iit.ili\e o| (he |)ntlioti(* 

|nv of his (•.ni-c 

heait toi the AnmiiLi; the h)L:li(‘r eeele'iastio ^\ho stood hy 

\)etor\ of what wa-- (oii^idei ('d .e-' tlic laction, the 

Hast iiiLi''A\ .’.s 1 iiioht eoii-pieiioiis liad all aloiii; hei'ii tiie i'iinial(‘ 

111 accord- ! Sii'.;,uid lie liad refused, a^ ^^e l)a\t‘ jilieady 

ance w ilh the j iel..led, to |nil iIk' ciow d on the head of the ('oti- 

sjiint 111 1 (jiieiot, who wav th(ieinioii oMi^ed to apply to 

V. Inch h-'liad i Aldii'd of A'oik to pcitoinithal olhce Slijjaiu 
ptofi-'-'i'd to he-idc', l.i\ uiidi i tlie displeasure <>\ the court ol' 

coiidui t hi Rome oil otlu r ^loiiudv W’llliam ihercroie, when 

eiilerpiise he ju<lL:<'d that the pioper time hud eoim', found no 

from itvcom- dilliciilu m cHectuiL; the leimwal of the ohnoMouH 

immceioeiit, piel.ile; lu' wa^ (K‘po-ed h\ tlie pa]>al legates a! ii 

aiiif hetia\rd eduned hidd at W'liiehesler m the eail\ pait of the 

i;oiir <if that jealousy ot the chuich which la' mmi lt)d() The pei-on appointial liv th<‘ king, 

'liowed at a later peiiod. Up to this time the w ilh the consent ol the harous, to he his sneeess<ir, 

countenance ol the ])opo and tin' chuiih h<id was the celehrati'd Eanfranc. Eanfiaiic had hern 

I teen one of his main stays, and he had st ill to ; a piolessor o( laws m Ins nal ive cily of J’a\ la ; hut 

look to that (piarlei lor much important aid in j he had alteiwards leinoveri to N<irmand\, and 

(''nihlivhinu, his power In these cirennislaiiees, opened a school at A\ianeliev. Ihie lie accpiired 

aiK m tlie lioui of triiimpli, when he uave oideis aieat celehiilv, and Ins seniniar\ heeaim' (he Minrcc 

for huilding tlu' ahhey <'l Battle, he was iialmal]\ horn which the sniioiiiiihi^ (‘ouiilry was giadn.dly 

liheral to piofnsion, both m the juiviloges w Inch Ik* piovided w ilh a ledmi-d rlei Li\. Ol stielt inipoil- 

gi,lilted to the new csTahlishincnt and th(Me\emu‘s anee were his servieev ihoiiuht to lx*, that iiaving, 

witli winch h(' proposed t.o einlow it. On hiuiiL; on tlu* ad\aiin‘ ol old am*, m\eii n]i Ins puhhe 

told, after the fonndation was due, that then'was a emjdounent and letired to tin- monastery of Bee, 

seaieitN of water in the place, in conscijucii'-c of hewasaftm a lew ycaiv induced, much against his 

wiiicli it would be advisable to choose another sin ow n wish, to resume his ocenpation of schoolmaster 
for ll>e Imdding “ Woik I work onei led the or leeturi-r, and lie eoni inued to pi'rf rin its dniicH 

elated victor. “ If (iod irivcs me life, there shall he with niKlinnmsheil i-epul iiioii nil he was past tire 

more wine for the monks of the abbey to drink aire of eiehlj, when \\']llKmi made liiin ahlrot of 

than ihoic IS now clear water in the best Convent in i'lv new monasteiy ol St Stejihen ul Caen. He 

Christendom.”* had rieailv reached Ins ninetieth }ear when lie was 

Althongh manv of the higher churchmen, how- mvitr'd to the atclihishopile of (kmtcrhnry. At 

ever, had, during a great part of llic reign of llio fust he sought an apology lor reiusing tlie offered 

Confessor, been in the Norman interest, and eon- dignity in Ins ignorance id the language and man- 

liiiucd among the firmest friends of William after tiers ol llie hmglisli f'nch they 

his seizure of the throne, the great Irody (if the still aiijieared to an Ttahan ecclesiastic. The 

clergy were stiongly attached to the national cause. retiucst of W dlium,,however, backcrl hy tlic euniesl 

Snrne (T them had even taken arms and fought on exhojtations of the pope, at length overcame his 

the side of Harold at Hastings; and, in the course sernides. 

of the protracted contest* which followed before tlie Having once assumed his higli ofTiec, Lanfraiir 
country w^as finally subjugated, the English in tlieir showed himself determined to neglect neither its 

resistance to the foreigneis had been on several duties nor its nglits. Tlie first thing to which he 

occasions animated and led on by their priests. applied himself was to recover fi-r his cluirch of 

Hence it soon became a leading principle in the Caiiterhury the numerous ancient possessions of 

policy of William to depress the ecclesiastical Avhich it had been deiirived in the confusions or by 

power; while on the other hand the churcli, thus the arbitrary proceedings of the last few years. In 

Dugdaie-I Monwiicun, m. 241. pur6uingthiBobject,obligedas he was tocontend with 
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haughty linroiiB, whom tlu'irlu'gc lord could scarcely 
coulrol, his iutre|iidity and pcrsevcruin'c cuahled 
him to succeed iii umny instances. Kven the 
powerful Odo, uterine lirotliei to the king,was thus 
compelled to restore t\venl}-hve niiinors which had 
formerly lieloiiged to the see of Caiileihury. The 
wealth thus leeovtred loi the ehureli was ap|>lied 
by Lanfraiirto the promotion of its iiite.rests. ' He 
rehudt the 'cathedral ot Oaiitei hiii v v ilh Noiiiuin 
stone, rcimiri'd the siiered edifiees in a style ol 
comfort and elegaiiee hitherto unknown to the 
Saxons, and erected ehiirehes and nmnastie esta¬ 
blishments wdiere they wt're eoiisehoed nio.-t ne- 
CCBsarv. He also caused the liisho|), to reinose 
their seats from the tillages, in which many of 
them resided, to the larger tow ns . lie is said to 
have introduced eel tain reloi Ills into tlu' num.istie 
institutions; and lie estahhslied sidiools in \a- 
riotis |iiiits of the kingdnin. Lanliane at the 
same time eordially eo-opetiUiil witli William in 
that parlicnhir point of ecek'siastieal reloiiiialion 
winch the latter no douht had most at heart, the 
general snbslitniioii ofa loieigii loi a native clergy. 
Very good reasons were casilv touiid fei the dis- 
phicemeiit of maiiv of the I'uiglish jiriesls, on the 
ground hoth of igiuiianee and immorali(\ ; and, on 
the whole, it is prohahle ihiit the result of their 
cjccttoii was the settlement in the eoiiiiti v of a more 
instructed hotly of imslors than il litid jireviouslv 
possc.sscd. 

We must sitiipose that, wliatever uiav have 
been the motives of another kind that |iiiiiri- 
])allv aetniited William, this was the end wliieli 
Lanfranc keiit in view, and by which he justified 
to himself the measures of scvcrilv m wliieli he 
look )mit His own cletation, indeed, had hcen 
one of the eomiueneing moves of the n>\id sehenie 
ol refoimfor it was at the eonncil at which Sti- 
giind was d(‘|iosed, held by the papal legates m 
1070, thill the icmovnl of the native elergv and the 
introdnetion of foieigneis were begun I'ur some 
years after this, the course wliieh had been thus 
entered upon was vigorousK imrsued, till the eoii- 
vetsiou of the splriUiid estate to ii commumtv of 
interest and feeling w ith the civil goveninicnt was 
pretty com)>lctcly elfeiled. In many instances, 
the crime of being an Euglishman, or inahditv n> 
speak the Norman tongue, was reckoned siiliicieut 
for elericid deposition in the absence of more siih- 
staufiid charges. Even the smuts of the Saxon 
calendar shared in the fate of their w'orslii|i])ers. 
Their sanctity was denied, and their woiship ri¬ 
diculed. Of the nnfortuimte clergy, some endea¬ 
voured to hnake terms with a ]iower they had no 
means of resisting, by consenting to descend to a 
humbler station m the ehnrch: others tied to Scot¬ 
land. Their necessities, or the hope of vengeance, 
drove many to the forests, where they joined the 
bands of outlaws, and sanctioned w ilh the rites of 
religion the wild struggle of independence which 
was tliere long maintained by the sparks of the 
popuhn spirit that were last in being trodden out, 
and also the deeds of rapine and cruelty with which 
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it was doubtless plentifully deformed. Some even 
of the dejioscd jirelales are said to have taken this 
course. 

It a)i])eaTS that in most instimees the higher 
cltiufli hendiees were filled by William with men 
of learning and virtue; hut it was unpossdilc for 
him, whatever lus wishes may have been, to pre¬ 
vent the intrusion of iiiiuiy unworthy jieisona into 
the inferior apiionitments He had hired advon- 
tnreis to his staiidiird by promises ol ecelcsiastieul 
as well as pohtiral ]ireferment. The powerhil 
haions, whose swords had hewn out liis way to the 
throne, and now niaintained him upon it, had kins¬ 
men anil retainers of the clerical order, whose de¬ 
mands ciiiild not be refused ; ami thus, thniigh 
vaeaneies were rapidly nmile, they were still in- 
siiHirieiil for a throng of greedv expectants, the 
gratification of wliiise demands, on the other hand, 
onlv deepened the miseries of the land and the 
hatied of the nnlmp|)y pcojilc. 

.'\mid-l the acts of dejKisitinn that look place 
during this reign, an attempt was made to ejeet 
the veneridilc Wulslnn from the see of W inelieHler 
Tills liisho]!, though illiterate, snr])assed the gene¬ 
rality of his brethren of English birth in pnrilv of 
eliaraeter and a hlinucless life. Hut, on the charge 
that he Was nnaeiptainted with the I'iciich hui- 
giiaec, the resignation of his episcopal stall' was 
n'lpiiied ol him, in a synod held in Westminstei 
Abbey, at wliieli Liuifrane presided. At tins de¬ 
mand, VViilstan arose, and, grasiiing the eni/.iei 
with alirnier hand, thus addressed the inniiale : “J 
am awaie, my Lord Archhislioii, that I am iieilliei 
w orthy of this dignity, nor equal to its duties : this 
1 knew when the clergy clcetid,—when tlic jire- 
lates compelled,—wlieii my master called me to 
fill il. By the authority of the lady see he laid 
this hiirden upon me, and with this stidflie com¬ 
manded me to receive the rank of a bishop Yon 
now demand of me the pastoral .staff which you 
did not present, and the ollice which you did not 
lieslow . Aware of my iusulbciency, and obedient 
to this holy synod, I now resign them—not, how¬ 
ever, III von, hut to him by whose anthority 1 
iceeived them.” lie then advanced to the tomb 
of Edward (lie Confessor, and thus solemnly iii- 
\okod the dead king ; “ blaster, thou knowest how 
reludautly 1 assumed this chat ge, at thy iiistigatioii. 
It was thy command that, more than the wish of 
the ]ieo|)le, the voice of the prelates, and the desire 
of the nobles, compelled me. Now we have a 
new king, a new primate, and new cnaetments. 
Thee they accuse of error, in having so eommanded, 
and me of presumption because I obeyed. For¬ 
merly, indeed, thou mightest err, because thou wert 
mortal; but now thou art w'ith God, and ctinst err 
no longer. Not to them, therefore, who recall 
wdiatthcy did not give, and who may deceive, and 
be deceived, but to thee who gave them, and art 
now raised above all error, I resign my stuff, and 
snirender my flock.” He then laid his crozier 
upon the tomb, and took his seat among the monks 
as a simple brother of their order. The synod did 
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not dare to accept of a resignation so tendered. 
The statf remained untouched; and, to justify (he 
coiititnmiH'c of Wulstan in his see, a niiriude was 
invented. It was alleged that the cnizier was so 
hinily imhcdded in the stone, that it could not he 
removed. At the death of tlic Con(|uerur, Wulstan 
was the oulv English bishop who letiiined Ids 
olliee.* 

Hut while William was thus exercising the pii- 
vdeges of n victor in the church as well as the 
state, he was siiniriseil hy finding himself threat¬ 
ened w ith vassiihige m turn. The suhtle and im¬ 
perious 1 lihlehraiid, now Pope, hy the title of 
Oieeoiy VI1.,deelariiig that kings and jiiiiicea were 
hut the vassals of St. Peter and his suceessoi^, 
summoned U ilhaiii to do homage for the possession 
ol Enghiiid. The answer of the )iroiid Norman 
was III let and deeisive. The tax ot Poler’a-jieiiee, 
disconl iiiued of late years in England, and non le- 
ipiiied liy the Pope, he deelared that he would 
legnlarly pav ; hut the homage he peremploril v 
relused, alleging that it had never been promised hy 
himself, nor reiidcied hy any of his predeeessois, 
A\'ilh tins answer to his dfiiiand, Gregorv was 
ohliged to reinam satisfied for the ]ireseiil; he pio- 
hahlv, indeed, exjieeled no other, and only aii- 
miiiiieed Ins claims with a view to iheA eiifoiee- 
ment in iiioic invonrahle eircniiistiinees, and that 
no future English king might he able to profess 
astonishiiient at their being advaiieed, seeing that 
they had lii'l been jirosscd upon the Coinpieror. 
William, III the mean time, taking advantage of the 
eoiilest vvhieh aiose between the pope and lla- 
emperor, and of his own remoteness trom Home, 
vvhieh enabled him to act with the more mdejiend- 
eiiee, eoimiumced a vigorous warfare against tlie 
papal ('lll■|■oa<■hnlellls He ordered, first, that no 

jioiitilf should he acknowledged in his ... 

without his previous sanction, and that papal letters, 
lielore they were \iiihlished, should he snhiiiilted to 
his mspcctioii; secondly, that no decision, eillier 
of Iiatioiiid or ])roviiieial synods, should he earned 
Into exccntioii without his permission ; and, thirdly, 
that the clerical courts should neither implead nor 
excommuiiieatc any tenant holding of the crown 
irt rapHc, until the otfeiice liad hoeii certified to 
hiiiiselff 

During the latter period of W'llliam’s reign an 
event nccurrcd, arising oitt of the disorders ol the 
conquest, but from which an imiiortant hciicfit re¬ 
sulted fi religion. No uniformity was observed in 
the pulilic worship—the prayers and their mode of 
recital frequently depending upon the cajirices of 
the officiating priest. In order to enforce a favour¬ 
ite liturgy among the Spxoii monks of Glastonbury, 
Thurston, their Norman abbot, entered the church 
w ith a baud of archers and spearmen. The monks 
withstood even this armed demonstration; a despe¬ 
rate conflict commenced round the altar, and w- 
hind the great crucifix, which was soon stuck thick 


• AneU. Siicra. U S65.-W. Malm.. 1)« .fantit li’'.'."-:?''*' 
itiout, Vii. LiiDfraoc. tom. vi.—Vorker, de AQUy. iicc. Brit, p.iii).— 
J. Brompton. p 976. 
t Eadmer, p. 6. 


willi wliilc boiK’hcs, candlesticks, and 

crosses \\ore wielded in tlicir defence by the bre- 
tliren, several oi wlioni were slain. This iiieident 
su^g(‘Hted the neres'^ity tif a form efetabhsbed hy 
authority ; niul hi^lioji ol Salislmry, C(tin- 

])()sed u clHii(h-ser\lee tiiat liedune universal 
throughout till' n'ulm * 

Jvtinfraiie did not Itiui; sui\l\e tlie aeeession of 
Itulus, lot whom hi‘ muU'iialU a^Mslod* lu si'eurin^ 
llu' I In one, and w lioso chiot i oini'-ellni lu- coiii mued 
to he whilo he lived. 'I'lu-an lihit-ho]), it n re- 
eoided, did imt fail to |H('vv ujHin the new kinij^ the 
Inlhlmcnl ol the oaths hr had lakrii to oliM iwe the 
laws; hul Iviilus, now that h<‘ had ohtmiuul Ins 
Liid, little inclined to ui\e heid ’to these 

e\hnrtation-'. “ W’iiat man,” lie nn|>alienllv le- 
ilu'd, I'v ahk' to jieiliinn all that )h‘ lias juo- 
ml^ed?"t■ d1u' jivimale, howevia, mamtiiiiHal a 
Coiisulriahlr a'cendan»‘\ (uei the nrcfinlar ^|Hllt. ot 
llir kmc;, hv which his exee-ses well' fiei[uenl!v 
ri'sliained ; and, with loiarei time, Lanlianc miujiu 
jKaha]»s have hren aho enahled to develoj* some 
ot those hellt'i (inalit!e>, the elements ot whieli 
h-iilus nndiaihtedlx jiossessid. Ilul tlie archbishop, 
lieiii^ neiuly a himdii'd yaiis old, died in 1081), 
about two M'uis alter the eDinmencrmenl ul the 
riM^n.t 

Jjanfraue w as sueeeeded in Ins otliee of tlu' kiin;’h 
chief luKiser hy the nolonons Kalph I'dainhard. 
One of lh(“ eliiel soineiw to winch the new minister, 
amoiiL; ins plans ot e.xtoilion, looked tor the sup¬ 
ply ol the loyal eotl'ers, was llu* plunder of the 
eliiireh. At liis insticaiion Rntiis fouk to lum- 
srir the leviaiues ol all viieaiil htslio]i!ics and ah 
bacies, and in many easis kept the most important 
olliees 111 till' ehureh unlilled tor )eiirs, drawnej; 
tlie profits all tlu* while iiitn h ts t»wn exchcipiei. 
tn these eases tli(“ (‘ceh'-iaslleal esiales weie 
tanned out tn those w lio ollered lIu' highest terms 
lor lh(‘ uneeitani tennie, and who (»t eomse em- 
])loud, Without scruple, all tiie means at their 
eiiinnumd to repjiy llieniselve*-, and to mak(‘ the 
most of tlieir lempoimv o( eupiition. 'J'he tenants 
under this svslem were mound to llie earth hy the 
most inereiless exactions; and wlien, at hist, mi 
oe('U]>anl was appointi'd to tlu* beiielice, he was 
usually reipiiriMl to jaiy a heav\ ]»rcniiuin for his 
jtromolioti, whieli, a^ain, lie could only raise by a 
eoiitimiatioi) of the same methodn which had 
already ]mKlucerl so much sutlermg', and gone ho 
far to exhaust the resonrees of the benefice. 
Hence, also, the intrusion into the clmreh of a 
swarm of Inrclini^, who were legurdcd by ibeir 
people rather as slave-merchants, by wdnun they 
were houLdit and sold, than as ])Hstors hy whom 
tliev were to be benc.iitted. § 

This o})preHBive course of the king had conti¬ 
nued for about four years, when, in lOtk'h he was 
seized with a dangerous hickness, and, under the 
agonies of terror and remorse, he became aiiMous 

• W.'Mttlm«.~Chron. Siix.—Kn>Klitou. 
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to repair llie rvroncs lie had done the church. 
Siiiee the death of Ijiinfniiic he had kept the see 
of Cantcrhiiry raeanf, swearing that it sltouh! liavc 
no arehhishop hut liiiiiself; hut now, impetuouB in 
repentance as in guilt, lie insisted that Anselm, 
the .successor of ijanfrane in the ahhacy of Bee, 
and rihoni that ])relate had heforc his death ex- 
liressed Ids wish to ha\e also lor his successor in 
the primacy.* should foithwith he aiiiiointcd arch- 
hishop. Anselm happenina to he at the time in 
Mngland, he was Iniiricd to the hed-side of the 
king. X cro/.ier was jncsenled to him, hut he 
refused to touch it, till the loyal atlenduiits nn- 
elenched his fingcis, and forced the sacred stalf 
into his stiugglnie hand, when all with one accord 
hurst forth into a Tr ilriiiii for the ]iriuiate whom 
heaven hud sent them, while the heljiless iiionlv in 
vain protested against the whole |)ioceednm. It 
would peihaps he wiong to assume that the resist- 
aiiee of Anselm was hyjiocrilic.al. Independently 
of Ins love of studious retireineni, he niav he siiii- 
jiosed to have foieseen that the priniacy, fioni the 
tiunper oi the king and the stale of the country, 
w oiild he no enviahle elevation. “What aie you 
doing was his language to Ins fi lends who were 
most iiiipoilunale for his consent : “ the eliiirch of 
England should he diawn hy two aniiiiuls of equal 
strength : hut you arc yoking to the iilougli a 
feehle old sheep with a mad young hull that will 
tear its eonipaiiioii through eviu'y ohstaclc, and 
fnudly drag it to death ” 

Anselm had not done justice to his own charac¬ 
ter w hen he likened hnnscif to the most gentle of 
animals. Although unequally yoked with the liery 
spirit of Ihifus, yet upon occasion he could display 
an unhending ohstiiiaey that even inalched the 
fii'iceiiess of the king. The seeds of future dis¬ 
sension were sown between them at the comnience- 
ment of their eoiiiiexion. Anselm, iqion accept mg 
the primacy, had slqinlated for the restoration of 
all the eliiireh lands helongiiig to his see, and the 
implicit obedience of the king to his advice in all 
matters of religion ; and to these demaiuks William 
had evasively replied that the archbishop’s reasoii- 
ahle expectations would he fulfilled. But the 
jienitence of the king vanished with his lit of 
illness, and he rose from his sick bed with fresh 
vigour to resume the jilunder of the chiireh. His 
first (piarrcl with the primate was on the subject of 
the price to he ])aid hy the hitler for his [iromotion. 
As Ilufus had not hocn accustomed to confer the 
higher henefiees without a valuable consideration, 
Anselm was willing to complyt with the usage; 
hut, pleading his previous poverty and the imiK)- 
verished condition of tlic see, he offered only the 
sum of five hundred pounds. Rufus eyed the 
money with disdain, and refused it, on which the 
primate bestowed it upon the poor. Afterwards 
lie was given to understand that a thousand pounds 
would he a more welcome offering, but he declared 
that he was unable to raise such a sum from his 
exhausted revenues.* When this answer was 

* Kufuf «xact«d the sam« sum fVomhit SiTOorlte Fluabard, on 


reported to the king it filled him with fury. “ As 
1 hated him yesterday,” he c.xchiimed, “ so I hate 
him more to-day; and tell him that I shall hate 
him more bitterly the longer I live. I shall never 
acknowledge him for my archbishop.’’’* 

A ground of ojien quarrel was soon found. 
About seven mouths after his forced aeceptimee of 
the sec, the primate proposed, after the custom of 
his predecessors, to jiroceed to Rome, to receive 
the pall from the hands of the sovereign I'Onlill; 
hut there were at present two rival popes, helween 
whom Rufus had not yet made his elcelKui. When 
Anselm, theiefnre, jircsented himsell to request 
|HTmissiiin to set out on his jouniey, Kulus asked 
iiim. 111 real or affeeted surprise, to what pope he 
meant to go'; Anselm at once answeied that he 
should goto liihan II. ludlgimiit at this aihitiary 
deeisiiiii, the king instautly exeliiiimd, “As well 
tear the crown from my head as dis]iossess me ol 
a right which is the peculiar iirerogiilive ol the 
English kings!” The archhishoji, iieveitliele-s, 
did not hesitate to aiiiiounre that he iutended to 
])roeeed on his journey, even w ilhiiiit the leave ot 
the king. Ill these circumstances a coiiiicit ol the 
nohilily and prelates was forthwith assrmhlcd at 
Rockinghain to decide upon the case. The bishops 
acknowledged the illegality ot the primate's coii- 
dncl ; hnt when the king demanded his di'|iosilion, 
they ileclared that that could only he cllcclcd hy 
the antliorily of the pojic. They iigiced, however, 
to iiinle in I'ndeavouring to persuade him to retract 
his decision in favour of Urhiui, and In lorego his 
journey ; hut Aiischu would make no such eon- 
eessiiins. The alfair was thus last ailvane.mg to a 
crisis, when the difficulty was solved hy Biilns 
finding it e.\|icdie.ut to ackmiwledgc the chums of 
rrhiiii, and hy the pope, on the other hand, hy 
way of returning the favour, dis]ieuhiiig with the 
]icrsoual aUciidaiice of Anselm, and traiismiUing 
the jiall to England. 

As Rufus, however, rtill persisted in keeping 
many of the chief officca of the church vacant, 
while Anselm felt it his duty to urge that pnqier 
j'crsons should he appointed to the iihhacies and 
other jircferracnts which the king thus retained 
in his own hands, the quarrel between them 
was not long in breaking out again with all its 
former violence. “Are not the abbeys mine V” 
exclaimed the Red King, when the. arehhisho]) 
]iressed liis unwelcome solicitations;—“ Do what 
you please with the farms of your archbishopric, 
hut leave me the same liberty with rnv ahheys!” 
Anselm eventually determined to go to Rome, and 
lay the matter before the pope, deterred neither hy 
tlie steady refusal of Rufus to grant him permission 
to leave the kingdom, nor hy the confiscation and 
banishment which he was assured would follow 
his unauthorized departure. He set out on his 
journey in the sprin^of 1098, on foot, as a humble 
pilgrim, with a staff and wallet; and in this guise 

presf^nling him with the bishopric of Durhuni. It is likely, how- 
er«r. that thU able finaociot found no great diihculiy m raising 
the nioDey. 

• Ead.p.2l-S5. 
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lie rearhcd Dover, where he underwent the iiidii;- 
iiity of 11 strict search from the king’s ofTieers, that 
he might carry no money out of England He 
arrived, however, in safety at Rome, where he was 
greeted by the pope with the.mo't distinguished 
welcome. Urlian, addressing him m a long speech 
before his whole court, called him the pope of ano¬ 
ther world, while all the English ni the eilv were 
commanded to kiss his toe.’ The pontilV soon 
after sent a letter to Ruins, reipiirmg the reititution 
of ,\nselni’a proiierty, which had been conlisealed 
at Ills departure, hut when the king understood 
that the hearer was a servant of the archbishop, he 
swore that he would tear out his eves unless lie in- 
staiillv i|iiitte(l the kingdom. 

liefiiie, however, it was known what reeejitiiiti 
the (lojie’s apjilieulion had met with, an eeclesi- 
astieal eiuiiicil whieli was held at Rome in the 
close of this year, and at wliieli Anselm was pie- 
seiit, deelaied that tlu* king ot England deseived 
e\( omniniiK'iitinn lor his Ireatmeiil of that pielale ; 
bill at Anselm’s leipiest, made upon his knees, the 
po|ie refniiiied fiom actually prououiiriug the seii- 
teiiee lor the pu'seiit. Rut this eoimeil is espe- 
ciallv iiiemorahle in the histoi v o( the eluiieh, for 
the deeisiiiii to wliieli it came upon the great (jties- 
lioii ol iiivcstiluir, winch iiad now h»eoiue the 
maiii |ioml iii the contest hetweeii the pretensions 
ol ihe sjiirilual and oi the temporal power iii eveiv 
pat I of Clirisleiidom The matter in dispute was 
siiiiplv, wlieihei ecclesiastical ])ersons, on heiiig 
iiidneted nito liislioprics and ahhevs, should he)ici- 
mitteil to receive the ring and ero/ier, hy winch 
the tenipnrahlirs oi the henefiee were uiideistooil to 
he eoiiveved, from the hands of the ]iiiiiee. It is 
evident, hovveviT, that this ecremonv involve;! the 
whole i|Ucstioii of, whether, in every cijniiliv, the 
elergv should he under the domuiioii of tlie king 
or oiTlie pope. Its observance aeeordiiigly had 
Ik (11 tor a longtime as stranglv lirotestcd against 
liv the couit of Rome, as it had been usually in¬ 
sisted upon hy every temporal sovereign. The 
picsent eouiu'il denounced excommunication holli 
against all laymen who should presinne to grant 
iiivesliliirc of any ecclesiastical benefice, and against 
every ]iriest who should accept of such iiivestiliiie. 
It was alleged, with a daring freedom of language, 
to he too horrible for hands that created the Creator 
himself—a power not granted even to the angels— 
and that ofl'ered him to the Father as a sacriHcc for 
the World’s redemption, to be placed in fealty be¬ 
tween the hands of one who might he stained and 
polluted with every cxceps.+ 

Soon after this arrived the answer of Rufus to 
the po|ic’s letter. “ I am astonished,” he wrote, 
“ how )t could enter your mind, to intercede for the 
restoration of Anselm. If you ask wherefore, this 
IS the cause ;—when he wished to go away, he was 
plainly warned that the whole revenues of his see 
would be confiscated at his departure. Since, 

• w. Malmvb. p, 127. 

f TUf jirticeeiliug# of tins oouncil arc very minutely related l>y 
Eadmer, the companion of Anselm in Ins flight and baouiUmeut.. 


therefore,, he would needs go, I have done what I 
threatened ; mid I think 1 have done right ” An¬ 
selm was not reriilled so long us Riifns lived. 

hen Ilemv lieiiueUae siieei'eileil, Ins defective 
till f* nMjuii'i’d till'MUicliiin ot the (dnin'h, nnd 1 m‘, 
tlu'ti'lon*, jioliticullv uralK’d An'’rlin fVoin liani-'h- 
luciit, ut the ('oiniiu'iu-cnu’nt ol In-' u'Iltd. H(‘ dKo 
jmiitn^cd iR‘itli(‘r to laim nor sell iIk’ fcolo.siiislical 
tx'iudiccs, fm Ids lirollicr liad dono, and'to r<‘s(or(‘ to 
du' tdunvh all its idrnu i iniinuiiitics ; mut )u‘ lliiow 
into ])rit:on tho olmoxiou*' Idandiard, tlu* nuont of 
tlu“ lato o])piossH)iis. Tlio liii’iiiUlii|t and aid ilf 
tlu‘ (dnindi in tin* niallcv dotli of liis C'taMislinjorft 
on tin* thioiH', and ol' liis niaruatn’ rimitlv aflcr 
with Maldda, iiotwillistaiHlinu lin apparent dedi¬ 
cation i\H a nun, uwkarded liii^ sIkav of re;jaid 

It was not lout’, howeeei, la'ltne llie (juarrel rc- 
s]>eelni^ nivi’sl.iliire was rriu‘wed, 1)\ the deiu;inil 
ot'[|enr\, that Angelin bhmild do lioinaLie for Ins 
aiehliishojiMc. 'To tins deiuiind, the latlei n- 
lunied a ileeidecl neuative. In conseipKiice, the 
vexatious sul)](‘et was a^ain leleried to Koine, aiut, 
at? nii^^ht ha\e heen e:\]»eeled, the decAion pni- 
nouneed hv Kaseal II , who Wit's now pope, was in 
ravour of tile eluireh. Henry, notwiilisiaudin'j:, 
still enininaixled Anselm eillu r to <lo hoinatie, or 
U‘a\e llu’kintidoin ; iail llu* andihi* Imp would do 
neilher. lh‘ deelared that he wo\dd alade in his 
])io\Jiice, and he defied anv one to in|nie him 
theie. A s(“Cond (h’pulalion was theienpon heiil to 
Koine, to nihmale, m the naiiu' of flie kinn and 
noldes, (hat unle''S ihe iiulif of mve''tiUiri' w'ji- 
eoneetled, lliev would h.mmh Anselm, dissoUe then 
eomicxion with tin* jiapal see, and withhold tlm 
usual pavments. 

d'hiis prt'''Si’d, if we may helnwe the a'’eoun' 
u:iveii hv Anselm’s hioL’rapher, Ihidnier, the eoni I 
of Home had reeonrse to a veiv Miaiiiie and eliimsN 
stralat;('m. 'I'liree Inshops had hroimht lli(“ nu*-- 
sa^e of the Kniy, and two monks had also arr;\ed to 
]dead (he e;iiise of the nreldii’-ho]) To ihe hishojis, 
It Is atlnm(*d, the pope veikally eonef’ded tin- ri^lit 
ol in\estiluie av elaimed h\ the kmu, hiil excusc'd 
hinis(df from commiltinL; (he ])iinHssion to writing, 
le^t other soverei^iiis shouKl demand the stune pn- 
vdet^es, and (h'spise his uuthoriiy, whde by the 
monks he sent U tters to Anselm, e.vhortnii; him to 
resist all royal in\estitures, and liold out to the 
uttermost. The deputies of lioth -jiarlies returned 
to London, and, at a great eouncil lield tliere (a.d. 
1102), after the hisliops liad relu'arsed their verbal 
eommission, the monks ]iroduce<l their letters. 
The po])e afterwards deelared the statement of the 
])ishops to he false, and even excomnumieated them 
as liars; hut still Henry stood out. At lenutii il 
was arranged that the arehbisliop slmnld hnnstdf 
repair to Kutnc to olitain a positive decismn ; ami 
lie set out on his jmirney, accordingly, on llie 20th 
of April, 1103. 

Some years of furtlier negotiation followed, 
during wliich Anselm remained abroad. At last a 
compromise was etfccted by the pope consenting 
tliat, provided the kiug would" abstain from insisting 
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u])oii the investiture with ring and crozier, tlie 
hi»ho])9 and atdiots should do homage, in the same 
niiinner with the lay tciiiints in chiel' <d' tint crown, 
for the temporidities of their sees. On the tedious 
controversy being thus brought to a close, Ansehn 
returned to Knghind in August, 1 lOG. 

Two years alter this act of paciliciilion, a council 
WHS held at IjOtidoii, to enforce the obligalicii of 
clerical cidfoiiey, a rule which both Aiiselnt and 
his ])redccessor Lanliane had alwavs shown great 
zeal in |irouiotiiig, although the stihjeet had been 
partially lost sight of during the late eonlroversies 
iPen canons were now ]iaBsed on this head more 
rigid than any that had been hitherto jiromiilgated 
All married jiriots of whatever degree were coni- 
maiided iiistaiitlv lo put away their wives,—not 
to sillier them to live on aiiv lands belonging to the 
ehureh,—and never to see them or eonverse witli 
tlieiii exeeiit in urgent eases, and in the presence 
of witnesses. As a punishnieiit for their ernne 
in marrying, they were to abstain from saying 
iriass for a certain period, and lo undergo several 
lienauces. Those who refused to banish their wives 
were lo he deposed and excoinniuiiicateil ; their 
goods were to be conliscated, and their wives, as 
adulteresses, to be made slaves to the bishop of 
the diocese.* 

Anselm ended his troiihled eaieer in 110(1, in 
the seventv-sixth tear of his age and sixteenth 
of his primacy. Ills wiitiiigs, wlmh still vemiim, 
]irove that lie posses.sed a large share liolh of 
liteiavy knowledge, and nielaphysieal tiriiteiiess; 
and it deserves to he rememlierrd, as one of his 
chief merits, that he zoalouslv followed n]), mid 
even eMended, the [ilans ol his predeeessoi I.an- 
fraiie, for the eslahlishmeiit of schools and the dif- 
Insion of learning in the eoinitiy of his adoption. 
W halever may he thought, also, of the course w Inch 

• S|ii'lin,iti\ (^odcihti, I. p. Sn. 


he took in defence of what he conceived to he the 
riglits of his station and of liis order, or of some of 
Ins measures for the reform of the church over 
which he presided, it is evident that the, contest he 
so persevering! y waged was fur no merely personal 
or sellish objects. To his honour, it is recorded 
tliat the English loved him as if he had been one of 
themselves.* To the favour which he thus eiijov'fd 
with the emuiuere.d rare, and the jiredilcction for 
lluni oil his part by which it may he 8U)ipiiBed to 
have been actpiired, it is jirohable that he. owed 
jmrt of that royal aversion by which his primacy 
was ('inhittercd. Afler his death, Henry was m no 
baste to fill the see of Canterbury, and he kept, il 
viieant for die sjiaee of five years. 

Tlie eeelesiasticid history of the remainder of llie 
reign of Henry offers no events that retiuire to lie 
related. 'J’he, eoiiduet of the leading clergv m the 
eonlentioii between Stephen and Matilda has been 
detailed at snflleient length in the, preceding chap¬ 
ter. The defective nalnre of Stephen’s title 
atforded a favoui'able opportunilv, which the eecle- 
siastical interest did not neglect, of extolling Ironi 
the crown an acknowledgment of its haughtu st and 
hcretoliire most strenuously-disputcil jiretensions. 
Exemptiun from the royal investiture, and the right 
of eiuryiitg ecclesiastical causes by ajipeal to IJnine, 
were conceded by Stephen, or usurped in sjute of 
him, by a church that was daily im|iroviiig in tlie 
art of profiling by every jiolitieiil eniergeiirv. Il is 
not till the reign of Henry II,, liiiwever, that the 
('Oiliest re-assnmes much interest or disliiieloess ; 
and III that period wc ■will now llierel'nre at once 
(iroceed. 

Tlie principal figure liere is Tieekel. The 
legend (it the origin of this celeliinted iiersoniige 
is sullicieutly romantic. Gilbert Beck, or Beeket, 
a Saxon yeoman, followed to the crusades the 
• IvaiJmer, Hist. Ni)\ U2. 
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From this it may be seen thi\t entire or partial immersion was part of the old ino<le of ‘bAptiem; iifitmartioo, indeed, eontlnned to be 
practiced in the English Chutch till after the Befonontioii.' 
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])ennon of his Norman lord, hut being tnk<'ii ])ri- 
soner by an emir of the SaramiK, he was thrown 
into a dungeon. The daughter of the iiihdel 
]irinee saw and loved the huuilile captive, and liy 
her aid he effected his escape and reached Ins 
native country. Pining at Ids alisencc, the nniiden 
afterwards conceived the wild idea of following 
his steps, though she knew no more of Ins lan¬ 
guage than Ins name and that of tin' erty in which 
he dwelt. She hastened to a seajioil, and niakiim 
her wishes known by repeating the word “ London, ' 
.she ohlained a passage in a shi)) hianid lor Lng- 
land [laving reached the English capital, she 
wi'iit fmm street to street calling upon “ (lilhi it,” 
nnlil the invocation met the, ear of the lost ohjeci 
of her iiirection. Having alijnred her native lailh. 


and been baptized, the foreign maiden became the 
wife of Hecket, now a citizen of London. From 
this union was liom Tlioinas, the future .'\rchhishop 
I of ('anterlairy, a loan whose reinarkahle life was 
destined to he a III se(|nel to tins singnliir history.* 
Ills cdncalion, Ins iiilioilnclion at court by the 
patronage ol .Arehhishop 'I’heohald, the rapid pio- 
grf'ss wliieli he niade ni the nival favour, Ins ele¬ 
vation to the ehancrlloiship, and his siihseipienl 
1 appointinenl to the pnmaev, with the cMraordniary 
‘ traiisfornialion wliieli Ins mode ol hie and Ins 
whole charaiici iiiidnwriit nponthe last-menlioneil 
event, have Ihh'ii alie.idv related. 'I’licre can he 
lillle donhi as to what nciity’s design was in thus 

* l{|<ill||iliill. Ill \ ’^<•1 I |ilnl I-S 'I’llP ‘•fdiy in told 1>\ tlim .•HjtllOl ,)( 
pii'iit .tint willi ( Dii' iil.’i ilile ji.itliub. 
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liliu'iii!; ill llic lioail of tlu‘ (‘luivch llic man wlio 
luul iullicrlo Ihh '11 tlie most cum|(liiiiil as well as 
till’ inosl aclivf and dixlcrous of Ids immstcrs in 
civil lUVaiis. VVlicuthc inU nliou of making hinj 
jirimalo WHS first inliniaU'd to licckct he Irankly 
dcclaicd to Ins fiK'iids tliiit, in arcciiting tin- new 
(ligiiUy, lie was aware that lie must I’urleil the 
favour cillier of (Jod or the king. He t.xpressed 
the Mime sentiment to Henry Ininself, lint in sneli 
an etiiiivoeiil niiiniier that Ids remark seemeil 
latlier intended for a jest. When the king in¬ 
formed him that he laid h,\cd njion him for areh- 
hisho|i, he lifted up a eornei of his gnv rohe, and 
hinghmgly said, “A line saint you have chosen 
for so holy an olllee 1 ” At hivl, also, men won¬ 
dered when the news becamepulilie, ns if andrnele 
had been annoinieed.* Many persons, also, jiro- 
i’essed to he not a little slioe.ked as well ns asto¬ 
nished ; hut peiliajis the indignant icelings of the, 
Norniini ]iart of the eoninuinity were as ranch 
excited by lieekcl’s Saxon lineage as by the 
daring profanation, at which tliey affected to he 
Bcandalized. 

During the space of twelve months that the 
measure waited its aceomphshnieiit, the chanecllor 
gave no indication of that decided ehinige of sen¬ 
timent and coiidiiel which he aflerw'iirds exhibited. 
It was not till after the appointment was eom- 
lileted, and made irrevocahle, that he suddenly 
underw enl tlint metamorphosis' at which the xvholc 
realm was astounded. Tlic effect, however, pro¬ 
duced throiighoiil the nation by so complete a dis¬ 
appointment of the expectations that all men had 
formed, was great and instantaneous. Unelorical 
as the arehbishoji’s former life had been, and not¬ 
withstanding his obnoxious promotion, the bishops 
as well as tlie clergy generally were at first de¬ 
lighted xvith such a primate ; and the Saxon popu¬ 
lation, while they xvere charmed with his affability 
• Stdiilian,—Vita Quailiipatt. 


and Immhtciiess of demeanour, had their exulta¬ 
tion and affection heightened in regarding' him as 
belonging to their own race. 

The, eintumstanees which led to the first 'hreaeh 
hctweeii the king and the archliishoii have already 
been stated. The whole coinse, indeed, of ihe 
contest between Henry and lleekit is so inler- 
w'oveii with the general history of the kingdom, 
that a sketch of it from its commeneement lo its 
(dose has been necessarily given in rclutmg the, 
civil transactions of the period, and we have only 
now to fill up certain parts of that outline by a 
few additional details in regard to pc.iiits belong¬ 
ing more especially to the subject of the jiresent 
chapter. 

The various matters in dispute between the two 
parties, it will he remembered, wore, all submitted 
to the great council of prelates and barons which 
met al Clarendon in January, 1164. A shoit 
review of what took place U)ion that occasion, and 
of the history of the decrees, or “constitutions,” 
as they were called, passed by the council, will 
best explain the conflicting claims of the king on 
tlie one hand and the archbishop on the other, and 
the relative positions in wdiich the church and the 
state were left by the issue of the controversy. 

The particular question which originateil what 
eventually became a general contest about their re¬ 
spective rights between the crown and the spi- 
rittial estate, appears to have been—whether the 
clergy, when accused of crimes, sliould be tried 
and punished by the ecclesiastical or the civil 
courts. Filled as many of the lower offices in the 
church were, with persons of little education, and 
whose emoluments were not such as to raise them 
above the habits and temptations of the lowest 
poverty, it is no wonder that, in an age of such 
general rudeness and disorder, some of the most 
serious offences, including even acts of violence 
and blood, should occasionally be committed by 
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cliurclimcn. It was alleged, hnwever, with a])])a- 
rciit reasuii, that the temptations to the contmis-sioti 
of crime in tlie case of a priest were greatly aiig- 
mciited l)y the peculiar sort of trial and punishment 
to yyliich it suhjeeted him. .During the Saxon 
times, the clergy and laity were alike amenable to 
the courts of common law; but the Conqueror 
withdrew the bishops from the civil tribunals, and, 
in imitation of tjic order of things already exinting 
111 all the other countries of Christendom, phwed 
them at the head of other courts m their own. The 
cxtimt of the ecclesiastical jurisdiction thus esla- 
hlislied had, fiiim the first, been n subject of nn- 
ceitamly and dispute; but latterly the, elmrcii 
courts had asserted the right of alone taking cog- 
nizaiiee of all ollences whatever eommitled li\ the 
elrigy. One strong ground on whieh this elaiiii 
was ohjci'ted to by the civil anllioiities, was the 
iiiailci|uacv of the pimishmeiils which the eecle- 
siaslieal judges were considered to Inue the power 
ol iiitlii’l mg , for they were held to he rcsti ictcd liv 
the canons lioin )iron(luiicing sentence of death; 
and, III eonseqneiice, for the most heinous olU'nee 
eommitU'd f)\ a priist, the heaviest retnlintiou was 
sti ipes and degradation from his sacred oilier. It 
was also alleged tlial a natural jiartiahtv for tlicir 
order iiiduecd those wdio presided m the eliureh 
eoiirty to treat the iitrenders that were hroiiglil be¬ 
fore tlieiii with dangerous lenity, and sometimes, 
|iri haps, iiiaile them shut their eyes altogether to 
the ))ioofs of a elmrehman’s guilt. 

'I'lie Constitutions of Clarendon, as finally di- 
grslcd, were sixteen in number. They were pie- 
seiiled lor the lu’ceptance of thecomieil by the king, 
as a resUiral ion or recognition of the ancient ciustoms 
of the icalm, or, as it was more specifically declared 
in the pieanihle, of the usages, liberties, and dignities 
winch had preyadedaad been maintained in the 
days of his grandiather and the other kings Ins 
predecessors. It must he admitted that this title 
was not a correct description as applied to idl the 
articles. The instiuineut comprehended, a.s has 
been already observed, the ciiliro seheine of refor¬ 
mation by which Henry proposed to liriiig the 
church under subjeeUoii to the civil authorilies; 
and, however necessary certain of the clauses might 
he for this end, or however just and proiier, they 
were nndouhtcdly innovations upon the laws and 
practice that had subsisted ever since the Con¬ 
quest. The substance of the principal enactments 
was—that all cases, whether civil or criminal, in 
which a clergyman was concerned, should be tried 
and determined m the king’s court; that ajipeals 
should he from the aichhishop to the king; and 
that no cause should be carried further than the 
archbishop’s court (in efther words, to Rome) with¬ 
out the king’s consent; that no archbishop, bishop, 
or dignified clergyman, should depart from the 
kingdom without the king’s leave ; that no tenant 
in chief of the crown, and no officer of the royal 
household or demesne, should be excommunicated, 
or his lands put under an interdict, until application 
had been made to the king or the grand justiciary; 


that ohiirehcs m the king’s gift should not he filled 
without Ins Consent; that when an aichhishopnc, 
bishopric, abbacy, or jiriory hecamc vacant, it 
should remain in the cii.stody of the king, yvlin 
should receive all its ri nls and revenues ; that the 
election of a nciv incumhcijl should lie iiiiidc iqinii 
the king’s writ, in the royal chapel, and with the 
asselit of the king; and that the ])i'rsou elected 
should do homage and fealty to the king licfore 
Iicmg conseernicd. 

To these ]iroposilioiis Bccket, at an iiitcrMcyv 
with the king some liiTic before ihe meeting of the 
coimcil, bad, lilthmigli yyilli miicb ii liiclaiiee, |irn- 
inised that he yyoiild give Ins assent ; and all the 
other bisho|is liad also expressed their readuio-s to 
acquiesce m them. lint now the inrlil)islio|i, on 
heiiig Ibrmully asked by the king to fulid his pro¬ 
mise, lo the siiiprise of all present, iieiem|iloiily 
leliised lo give aiiv othei answer llian that lie 
y\onld reiidei oheiheiiee to the said luiciciil customs 
ol the ti'alm, saving tlie iiehts of Ins indei. 
Tenilied at the lage into yyliieh the kine: broke out 
at this uneypeeteil o|ijiosilioii, lieektl’s hrelinen 
velieiiienllv iiiqilored linn to yield .kleaimliile 
the dooi ol the anteeliambi r hemg Ibrowii open, 
diseoyered a bund of knights standing clad in 
arinuiir, and \Mtb their svyovds driiyyii In tlwM' 
ularinnig eiieumstanei's lieeket’s liriiiiiess was at 
last shaken ; and lie promised that if the mreims 
should he adjoiiiiu'd (nr the jiiirposi' of having the 
eimelmeiits digested into a legnlar foini, he ysonld 
then do yyhal was ii‘r|iured ol him. |tul wlieu he 
reined into solitude he y\as eonfhinided at the 
thought of his weakness. I'llled with renimse, he 
le-ohcd even yet to ihayy hack, to whatever iil' 
rejiroaeli or danger he migiit, by so doiiiLg exiiiiM' 
himself When, iherefoie, the mei'ling le-assem- 
hled on the iollow mg (lav, and copies ol the (tiin¬ 
stitutions w ere jirodiieed, lie perenqitorilv relusid 
his signature Neitlier eiilu atics nor threats eould 
iioyv iiioye liim. Retiring from the eonneil, he 
wrote to the pope an aeeoiint nf all that had taken 
])hite, solieilmu absolution for the momenlaiv lajise 
of which he had been giiillv ; and, as a peiiatiec 
for the same erime, he eoiidemni (I himself to an 
ahstlncnee of forty days from the Bcrviee. of the 
altar.* 

The Constitniions of Clarendon, hoeyever, as 
assented In by the hliron.s and the other prelates, 
became for the jircseiit the law of the land, not¬ 
withstanding the dissent and opposition of the 
arehhiBliop. 

The rest of BcektRs memorable story,—his eon- 
demimliou a few iiioiiths alter this by the couneil of 
Northampton,—Ins fiighllothe euiitiiient,—his re- 
ooiiciliatimi with the king and return to England after 
an ahseiiee of nearly six years,—and, finally, his 
barbarous murder, has been already told. It is 
only necessary to add, here, tliat Henry, on his 
reeonediation witli tlie pope in 1112, laily obtained 
absolution on solemnly iiromising to alHihsli all 
laws and customs hostile to the clergy that might 
• Gcr^aic, 1388. 
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liave heeii introduced iu liis kintjdoin since the 
he^diinii^i^ of )ii^ reic;n, - to rcnistaic tin* clmrcli of 
Cniitcrlniry in all the ^ll)s^essi^lus it had held a 
year joevjous to Beekel’s depaitmo,--:inil to make 
rtstrtutioii to all the fiieuds of the lau' ])nniale 
who had l)eeu deprived of theiv propcit\ d'o 
thcH(‘, It. IS said, v\eri- added some oilier cngaLO'- 
menls whieli were not eommitled to wriliho;; "and 
one ver^lou of the oath taken hv 1 lenry makes him 
aeknowle<lgC the kingdom ol Ide^hnid to lx* held 
hv him iu feudal suh|eel!on to the ))t)pe. d hi> 
aitide, however, has i;eneraM\ hc'en held h» he a 
foru;erv ; and while on the oik' haiai the exahaiee 
of Its anthi'iilicily is very defeeli\e, iK inhi'ient. 
impiohahilil\ on the olhei is eei1ainl\ 'lioii'^. We 
cannot Jmi('e w ilh a modern wi ilei * in thnikim; il 
hk<“ly that tins aeknow led^ineut of vo'^salaae on 
tlie pjiil of lleni) may he what m alluded to in 
some ot till' aec<Mints a- ono of the kmi^’s pionnsc'; 
or eiiuagiMnenl- w liieli it was held expedient to keep 
seeiel. It m imieh niou- piohahle that vvhal m 
lliiis alliahal to was a pa\menl ol inoiuw to the 
soveieian ptintilf II m evprc'-^Iy staled that (liese 
seciet ent;'a^ements wen‘ not eotninilteil to wiilnm, 
so that they would not ix' ionnd in anv eojiv of the 

S-T I ll istni \ of l'.n”lancl, \ >>1 n ;> lit 


(liitli. It is unnecessary to remark how irreconcile- 
iible with the character of lleiiry is the supposilKin 
that he emihl m iinv circumstances have made such 
an aekiKiwledmuent as tliis, If the oath, it may 
ahu he asked, existed w itfi his sitriiature mthe iurm 
III whieli it has been published by Baromus and 
IMiiiaton, how eame it never afterwards to lie 
liioiiubt forward, even when, as m the reioii of 
.lolni, il mielil have been produced with so imu'b 
ad\ anlae,e m sup))ort of tlie pretensions of the jinpid 
com t V 

Nolwillistaiiiliiin llemv’s |iTomise to iibolisli the 
{■iisloiiw that mfimged upon the riebts of the 
elrr!;\, the ( oiistitulions of Cbireiidon remained 
milepealed foi some years after tins time. Bill if 
llir_\ were still mniiinidly law, tbe\ weic little betlei 
1 liiiii a dead letler. All elfcetive opposifiun to the 
eiiiise ol whieli Becket laid been the enal cham¬ 
pion, was for the present put down hv his mailvr- 
ilom, and by the wonders that were believed lo 
have followed that event. The spiiiit of the mm 
dered aieliliisbop seemed still to walk Ihroiieh (Im 
land, to animate Ills friends and eonfoiim 
enemies, AVbile bis mangled bodv lay m the ebon 
il ibe cluircli, llie right hand, il was alliniied, bad 
siilemiilv rail ed itself, ami made the sign of the 



llFrKtT « (' HOW'S, a rilAPKI iu UantfbbvH', I'athhirai,. sttt;a‘i'.l itnnie.liatrly lieliai'l lliocliaiiel of tUo Holj Tltmty, in wliicli sliKKl tlio 
Atiniio ot Ilio inarlyi Ilackot w C on ii, jirdloibly ,o oaltod iiotii tlio tonii ot the riby of tlio iircliod toof, opiiean to oave li«jn in conrwj of 
yiocuon at llio Koformatioii. atol w.is only finnlicil aboni tlio mulillo of tbo lust century, at the cxjieusc of a i*ri iito citir-en of Canleiburj. 
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cross ill licnediction of the collected iiiiiltitiide.* 
Ills ey“s also, which hild been dislodued h\ the 
blows of the murdereis, were iiverieil to liiive been 
rejdiieed by two others smaller in size, ihkI, that 
the miracle might he iiieoiittjstihh', of ditleieiil 
colours.1 After the iiiteniieiit of the l)od\, ciowds 
ol the idllicted re|Uured to the spot, wheie the l.iiiie 
recoveied the action of their hiiihs, tlie lihiid 
lecined sight, and tlie sick weu‘ heah‘d 1 Even 
dav added to the nunihei of the iiilgrnns and the 
miiaehs, and eoiiseajuentlv to the spiead and 
leiNnui of the dehwion. The eonrt, peiplesed and 
]),II. i!\/.ed, looked on in silenee ; till' prelates, w ho 
had opposed the, niuitvi while he lived, had still 
tlieii own p< aee to make with the pope, and iinghl 
he iineeitiun how tar their iiiterl’ereiua' would ho 
wileoine; and perliii|is lillioilg hulli pin I les tlieie 
niiehl he ,i hiikini; dread llial miraeles so nuineioie 
anil so w i ll altesk'il might he true, d'lie eiitlnisiasin 
heiainie genend, and messengei alter inesseiigi i 
was despalidu'd to Konic with tiesli tidings of |ao- 
dieies, and sniiplieatioils that Beekel might he 
iiinde a tntelai \ saint for the blessing and pinleetion 
ol Tiiglaml. This favour was at last planted by 
llie pope; and tlie 29th of Deeeinher, llu' dii\ on 
whieh the saint was assassinated, was assigned to 
iiini Ml the calendar.§ • 

It was II, , 1 . however, till the year llKi that, at ti 
gieiil eonneil lield at Northamjiloii, the je|ieal, or 
lailiei till' inodilieatioii, of the Constitutions of 
Cl.nendnn w.e, loiinally elTeCted. It was there 
le'leed, llioiigh not without much o|ipnsilioll from 
lo.inv ol the h,noils,-- hist, that the elerg) slioiilil 
iioi he hionghi loin'll hefiiic the leiiipoial coin IS 
on aii\ ehinges oveeiit for oU'ences against the 
lou'si law; and, si.cindly, that no hislio|ii le or 
ahhev dnaild he kept in the king’s liaiids longer 
Ihiin a \eai, e\'cpI in circuilistaiiecs whieh might 
In,ike It mpiossdile to have the vaeaiiey filled up in 
llial lime In this slate the law continued during 
the reniaindei ol the jieriud now under review. 

liil..i',' dninissing this Tcigii, an event icmains 
to lie nie' li'liied, whieh althmigh otliciwise iiisig- 
fie.iii!, O nuiiioialile as the first iristaiiep, on record 
oi an\ oppositaii heiiigmade to tlic eoininoii faith, 
and as 'inh niav he legardcd n.s the e.iihesl bar- 
hmgc'i of the Ifoloinialajii ill England. Alioiil the 
heeinninn ol the rear 1100, a svnod was lield at 
Dvloiil 111 till' |ireseiire of the king, for tlie arniigii- 
ineiil III (eiliini foreutiieis accused of heresy. It 
appeals that live \eais licfore, several (ierniniis, to 
the iininht I of llmlv men and women, had arrived 
III Enekind, and liegan to dissetiiiiiate their teli- 
LMons o|nniiins; lint as they had hitherto only 
eohvcited one woman of low rank, and as their 
deineaiiimi had been ]ieaceful, they had been al¬ 
lowed to live unmolested. Attention, however, 
was at hii?t called to the cireumstancc that their 
prineiples ditieied from the established creed, on 
which they were thrown into prison, and now 

* tloveilpn, g. 622. -f Oirakl. Cambrea. cap. xi, 

t Ger%aB?, |> 1417.— Mat. Par.126. 

{ Baron. Aniial. 1178. 
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l)r()ugbt for trial before tbc kiiiir. To the (joestioii 
of what WHS tlu'U’ hcliel’, Cieriinl their leader an¬ 
swered that they wcic (’hii-hnns, uiul venerated 
the dtK'li lues t»i the ajufsiles But it is idh'i;e<l that, 
wiu'u llie\ wei'e (‘\auiiued upon jiartti'idius, ihev 
sjioke iiu])umsl\ of the euehaiist, haptisiu, and 
mai 1 lagi', and w hen uriied w iih ol scripture, 
rethf-ed alt diseussioii, deeiiuinu that Ihev hidieMal 
as (he\ weie taiiuhl, and wouhl not i^'-pute alxatl 
their taitli. \Vhen they weie e\hi»ileil to recant, 
they iecei\(‘d the adinonitioo w ith '•corn ; and w Ik ii 
llneiileiictl with pnnishnu'iil, ihe\ iiuswcnd, with a 
siiiilf, Ble-scd an‘ ihev wlii> Milhi lor nuhleoiis- 
mss’ sake, tor theirs is ihc' kiuedoni ol heineii ” 
As liei(-\ wa" new 111 ]']iml;md, the Jialuer. Weri' 
at a lo.'-'- how to act; hut eaiioiis liad alu-adv lieen 
eiiaetid I)\ llu' (oiiiieit of Toms jiL’ani'^t (lie Allii- 
uei ISC's, and ht n lei ice w as pioi'omieed m eontoi iiiily 
wiili llie-'c. d'lie accused weie eondouiiml to he 
hi.uidc<l III the foiidieail with a hot ii<in, and to he 
pul)li(l\ whipped and expelled out ol ()\loid, 
whdclhe kinj;’s suhjeii'Weie tothidden h\ pio- 
ilaiiialioii lo shchi'i or ulie\elhem. 'I’lie cuthu- 
siii'-N Weill to then pmiisluueiil in liiiinijih, siiii;iii; 4 , 
“ Ble.ssitl an' xewlu'ii men shall hate ym and ])ei- 
sccutc \on ” Their jj;aimcnts weie cot oil h\ the 
^\ai' 1 , tluuv blows weie seared, and then hacks 
toMi willi si’omucs; and llms hicednn:, and almost 
naked, in the ilejtlh of winter, they wanileml aliotil 
misludleied amon^ the liehls, iinlil the) died 
Such is the ohscme account di'livcrcd h\ the (am- 
tiunjioiar} writi r>, in whose eves dissent in hcliel 
fioin tla,- eliundi i>l' Ihune was an iiieonipieluTisilile 
aiioimd) ll IS pTohalile that these sliimLjeis, liom 
the notions asciiln'd to them on the iiisliliilion of 
(»t niania^n' and the sacraments, weie (’nthai i, oj 
Alhiiictises. 

^i'he histoiv of ecclesiastical afVnirs in Kneland 
dining tlu' lei^i^n of Richan! i is almost a hlimk , 
evci\ leelini; was ahsoiitof! in the uieal suh)eel ol 
the Ciiisades, and the elcie\, who liad alieadv 
(j,ained all for which thc\ had (onlMidtd at homo, 
ihund ainjilc sctipc toi Ukti Ih IIil'i n nl piojicn- 
silics in till'fields of Ralc'-lim , to which ni:ui\ of 
them lepaiied in waihkf* ana\ iioi\, iih; l.uidin^ tin* 
canons that had hi'cn enacted aLMiiisI then heuiint; 
arms. Durme the reii’n, the powei ol llie pop<‘- 
doin,w)ue]j had laeii cxeilcd in I.imuii ol' Rieliaid 
in the neuotiatioiis lia liis relca'-c, was also dircelfd 
(dleclmdly nuainst him win n ho s|i(,\u’d s\niploms 
of npjaisilion to Ronun llida-it, the jimiate, 
jealous of till' monks of CanUihur\, and desiious 
to ahridLp- theii jir;*’jeec,-, had deteimuKal to lai^c 
up a^^iinst them a i.\al hod\, m tlie tonn ol ati 
estuhlishmeiit of cations nuular, for whom lie 
jiroccedcd to oicci a splendid edifice at i>iiinhclh, 
witli the approhatioii of Richard. Bnl the monks 
of (’antcrlmry, ularnud for tlicir nuhts, and sns- 
jiccting that the gainful relics of iicckcl would be 
traiisfeired to the new house, fiercely ojiposed the 
project, and appealed to the Pope, Innocent 111., 
wlio warmly espoused their cause, and directed a 
bull to the Archbishop, in 1198, commanding him 
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in a very inipcrioua stvlc to desist immediately from temjit of himself or of God, whose ])lacc he held 
his proceedings. “ It is not fit,” he said, “ that upon earth. “ We will take care,” he says, “ so 

any man should have any authority who does not to jmnish both j'crsons and lands without ilistine- 

reverenee and ohey the a|)tistolie see.” lie after- , lion that ojipose our measures, as to show our 
wards addressed another liiill to Ricliard, whom he j determination to pioeeed prudently, and in a ;'u//u/ 
threatened for Ins eonUnnuey m ahetting the areli- i manner.” The hon-heartcd king and the rehel- 
hishnp; warning him that if he peisevered he ' lions arehhisho]) were e(|ually dismayed at these 
should soon lind in liis jiunishnieiit how haiv.l it j meniiees, and the olinoxious hiiildiiig was dc- 
vvas to luck,against the pricks. By a siihseqiieiit ' stroved.* 
inandiite aho addres.sed to the king, Innoeenl 

declared that he would not endure the least eon- • eifo»si’. 1610 - 1 ( 124 . 



RtllN-t Ot- TIIV AtGUsT INh MoNAkTHI-i At (’AN'TMl iTKV 


The history of the elinreh in the reign of King tlie amicxalioii to bishoprics of high politieal 
John is principally a eoiitiimation of the. same power and large landed possessions, the king 
great contest respeelnig the a|ipi)intnu'nt to the , natiirully elaimed the right of heing at least a 
higher ecclesiastieal olliees hetweeii the clergy, jiurty in the nomination to an office which gave to 
or the pope, on the one side, «ind the crown on its jiossessor so much weight in the state. The 
the other, which had been carried on throughont . elaim to a veto upon the election, was as naturally 
the greater part of the preceding century ; and tlic ^ e.vtended to that of an absolute right of appoiiit- 
events that arose out of wdiieli, exercising as they ment, as soon as the crown found that it could 
did an important intliience on the course, of puhhc not otherwise secure the office for its own nominee, 
uttuirs, have necessarily been related in the jirc- Accordingly, this was substantially the position 
ceding chapter. In the earliest ages of the Chris- which the crown at last assumed, altliongh the 
tian church, the election of bishops was by the form in which it asserted its claim varied with cir- 
voice of the clergy and the people of the diocese, cumstances. When it found itself obliged, for 
After the establishment, however, of the feudal instance, to relinquish the absolute nomination of 
system in the different kingdoms of Europe, and the bishop, it stood out for the right of granting 
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or refusing to tlie inclividuiil elected tliat investi- 
tnre, witiionl which he ccvtni’.ily could not draw 
tlie revcmics of the see, even if he e.onhl cxeieise 
liny of the s])iriintd |in\vers of his ofiiee. 'J'he 
course tiiken by the chnieh, on the other hand, 
ec)Uiilly varied in conformity to the coutse of events. 
In the first place, at a vciy eaily |)eiiod, the in¬ 
terference of the laitv was (irst reduced to a meie 
foini, and then got iid of altoeelher. .Sidiso- 
ijncntly the clann of the general liody of the ili-re\ 
of the diocese to a voice in the election was dis¬ 
puted, and the light of voting was as-erted to le- 
side solelv in tlie clia|iter. As the cliaptei m 
iiianv easi's eonsisted of the monks of some leli- 
eiiiiis house to wliieh the eathedrids were held to 
heloiig, tlie natnial enmity between the regular 
and the seeiihir elergy here inlerfeied maleiiallv 
to iidlaine the tpiariel. Tins was the ease, lor in- 
slanee, at Canlei linrv, where the ehaptor eonsisted 
of the monks of the great monastery of St. Angns- 
tiiie, who tints claimed the sole light of electing 
the I’lmiiitc nf all Kngdand. The regular idcrgy, 
(that IS, those living under amoiiastie rule,) weie 
alwav', It ninv he observed, legaidcd hv the eonrt 
ol Home as the main support of its anthoiily, and 
it usually took their side against tlie secular (so 
e.illcd, as living at large in the world), ^Vhul the 
popes then fore endeavoured to effect in legat'd to 
the nomination of bishops, was to retain that iiowcr 
eilhei 111 their own liands or in those of the 
clia|)lers. Against the chum of the king to pre¬ 
sent in the fust instance they constantly jirotestcil, 
and this was a ])oint which they would never 
concede. In many cases, however, the chajiters 
submitted to present the jiersou named to them by 
the king, and when the affair was arranged in that 
manner, the compromise of course prevented for 
the ])rc,8ent any collision between the adverse 
claims of the church and the crown. Even in 
this case, however, the question of investiture, as 
we have already seen, created a serious difficulty to 
he got over after tlic nomination had been settled. 
But the particular point upon which the dispute 
between .lolm and Innocent III. hinged, was the 
power claimed by the papal court of aiipuintmg to 
a hishnpiic vacated by the irregularity of the 
election, or by the unfitness of the person elected, 
the right being also assumed by it of deciding njion 
the irregularity or unfitness. On the death of 
Archbisho]) Iluhcrt, the monks of Canterbury had, 
in the first instance, elected Reginald, their sub- 
prior, to the vacant sec, but had subsequently, in 
their ajiprcheiision of the king’s displeasure, pro¬ 
ceeded to a new election, and nominated the royal 
candidate, John de Gray, the Bishop of Norwich. 
The pope decided that, although the right of 
elc,ctioii was in the monks, the appointment of 
the Bishop of Norwich was invalid, as having 
been made without the previous election of Regi¬ 
nald being legally annulled ; and thereupon 
lie took the nomination into his own liaiids, and 
appointed Stephen Langton, who happened to be 
then at Rome. John’s resistance to this appoint- 
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nieiil, the consequences that followed to himself 
and the kingdum, mid the issue of the contest, 
have been iilicady icliitcd. 

I.itilo or no chiingc look place in the internal 
cimstitnlion ol the English cluiu'h in consequence 
Ilf llic Niirman Contpicsl; and its establishment 
ivmqincd tbroiieh the whole of llic period now 
miller lev lew m .11 1 y the siiinc as it \v .is, liefore that 
event. 'I'lie piiiieipul ulieiation was llnit made by 
the ciealion of two new secs—of El\ in 1109, 
and ol Cailisle 111 1I3H, 111 ii(Milion to the fificeii 
{iiieliuhiia the two aiclilie-lioprics) that had tw¬ 
isted 111 the Sii\on limes, beine the .oime that still 
I'MsI.willi tlie (wceplion ol Ovioiil, I’eleilioiungli, 
(lioiiceslei, Cliesici, ami Uipon. 

Bel'oie the Conquest the milv iiriler of monks 
known 111 Kiialand was that of tlie Bencdiclmcs, or 
ohscrveis of llic lulr of .SI. Hencdu'l, instituted in 
the cinly jiail of the sixth ccniniy, winch some 
conceive to have been hronghi over by .'Vngnstinc, 
hut which vMis most jirohahly unknown in the 
conntiv till a considctalily later jicrioil, and ccr- 
lainlv was first generally esiahhshed by St. Dimstan 
In the tenth ceiiinry, Niir perhaps wins the rule of 
St, Benedict ever strictly observed by the Ixiiiihsh 
monks till afti 1 the, Cmii|ncst. In the course of 
the twclflli cciilnry two new orders were intio- 
diiecd, llic Cistercians, or Bernardmes, in 1128, 
and the Carthnsiiins in 1180. Both these indeed 
may he eoiisidercd as hranches nf the Benedictines, 
only distingnislicd by snhjection to a diseqdinc of 
still greater seventy. The order of the Carthusnms 
espcciiilly (fiiimded at Chartrenx, in E’rance, hv St. 
Bruno in 1080, whence their establishments m 
Eiiigland were corruptly called Charter-houses) 
was the strictest of all (he monastic orders, the 
memhers nevi r being allowed to taste flesh, and 
heing restricted on one, day nf every week to liread, 
water, ami sail. The Carthusians never heeiune 
nunieious in England. The ordi r of the Cister¬ 
cians (instituted at Cistean.x, in Eatin Cislerliuni, 
in Burgundy, in 1098, and afterwards greatly 
patronized by llie celohrated St. Bernard) was 
ehieliv distinguished by having its liouses situated 
tor tlie most pint at a distance from all other 
hahitations, 'I'hrie weie a consnierahle number of 
them both in England and m .Scotland. The 
habits of the monks nf these tlircc nide.rs were dis- 
tingiiislied from each other by some minor jiecuh- 
iinlies ; but they all eonsisted of an under garment 
of white, with a long loose black cloak or gown 
over it, which latti'v,.however, seems to have been 
only oe,ca.sionally worn. The Cistercians, and, 
according to some representations, the Carthusians 
also, when in church, wore a cloak of white. 

The most rommon form, however, whicli enthu¬ 
siastic devotion assumed in the eleventh and 
twelfth centuries, was that of going on pilgrimage 
to some spot supposed to be of peculiar sanctity, 
either within the kingdom or abroad. After the 
martyrdom and canonization of Bucket, his shrine 
at Canterbury became, and for ages continued to 
be, the favourite resort of the pious when they did 
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not cxIcikI tlielr penitential ionrncy beyond the 
limits ot tlunr own eountry. Abroad, Home, 
Loretto, but espoeinlly Jerusulein, Mount Sinai, 
and the otlmr parts ot the Holy Land now attracted 
crouds ot palmers,^ ‘‘ bcytuid the example of 
former times, to use tlic words of Gibbon, “ and 


• I t!j{Ums In moh* pn.piK r.Ule.l Falmprs. from i 

.rundu'ii of I ho {Klim (r.v. the onil.lem of Mctorv. \vluch Uu*v lU 
to h.-iir In their ImmlB In tokFii of liiujnj? the or 

I K'lr inlemioii of dolii« vo. Uirv woro woni to i.iit cockle, or scallf 
BhclU in their hat*—nccordinj; to Ophi-liie# m.ijk m NuiaWl, 

“ Uutt (ihoiild I ymir true-love know 
From tttiothor one f 
By hU cockle-httt and staff. 

And by his sandal shoon.’* 


tlie roads were covered with multitudes of either 
sox, and id’ every rank, who profe-ssed their con¬ 
tempt of life, so soon as they should have kissed 
the. tond) of their Redeemer. Princes and prelates 
ahaiidoned the care of thdr domiiiioiis; and the 
members of these pious caravans were a prelude 
to the armies which marched m the ensuing age 
tinder the banner of the Cross.” Out of this 
praetice of jiilgrimage grew the Crusades, in which 
the spirit of devotion formed a strange alliance 
w ith the military spirit, each communicating some¬ 
thing of its peculiar colour and character to the 
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other. Four of these c.'ctraonlinary cxi)c<lllirtns 
^icloni; to the present period, of whieh the i’lrst 
(the consequence of which ivas the esUihli.shment 
of the kingdom of .lerusalem) set out in 1091, tlie 
second ni 1147, the third (that in which Cieiir de 
J.ion loidt bo distinttuished ii pifrt) in 1189, and 
the, fourtli (which resulted in the conquest of Con- 


btaiitinople from tlic Greeks) in 120.7. The 
Crusades, however, thouc;h professedly reliuions 
enterprises, jirodneed leas effect upon tin- religion 
of the ae;e in which they were undertaken than 
upon most of the other great constituents of its 
social enndilion. Among the phenomena that 
sprung out of the. Crusades none iirescnlcd a more 



evptessive tvpe of their cliariicU'r than the religi¬ 
ons oiilcis of kinghlhood. The two earliest and 
most distinguished of these, the Knights Ilospi- 
l.illers ol St. .lohn, and the Knights Templars, 
hiilli ae(|uired estahlishments and extensive pos¬ 
sessions in this country soon after their institution ; 


the priiiciji d seal of die former having hecn esta¬ 
blished at St .lohn’s lliis|Ml<d in ('lerkeiiwell, 
London, that of the laller at llic d’cnqile, (low Inch 
tluy h 111 lenioved irom a pievions riNidenre in 
ilolhorn,) many years before the chae ol the 
twelfth century. 



omi, Iluiirir nr Bevnoc, r«osoBNomil l Pastohai. Ki.aisino From Ksrnck’f Oollrclion in tlis IlrilWi M.iwum, A.MIliraal MSS 
No, Hl-.c ra »\ bo obiorvotl ihe iatoruiediato lorm as*umcti by tlio croaicr, or |ia»toral ataCF, in lu from tlio cri»s# lo ibe crouK. 
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CHAFFER III. 

HISTORY OF THE CONSTITUTION, GOVERNMENT, AND LAWS. 


HE osspiitiiil olmrac- 
tcr of tlie Nonniiii 
Coiiquost of Erii;liirul, 
111 (lihliiii'iiislicd from 
(lie ('oji(|iu'sts of (lie 
iiorllu’.rii imlions r\ho 
iivcniin the Roiimii 
rin|iire (for e\uiii|ile, 
from (llo^e 'if the Siix- 
OMs in Erituiii micl of 
(lie Franks in (iaiil), 
was tins : it was not 
an old enervated coni- 
iminily ovcirnii l>v ii 
hand of men iimeh inferior to it in eiviliziition and 
innch miierior in energy and courage, but a semi- 
liarliarous and warlike |ieoiile invaded and subdued 
by another jieojile in the siniic state nearly lis 
ri'gardcd these [loints, but better organized, and 
led by an able chief whose power was siilFi- 
cieiitly estahhshed and eoneeiilruted to ensure 
order and discipline. Tlie Normans would a|i- 
pear to have been the most widely siiceessfnl 
warriors of the middle ages ; comparatively a 
mere handful of men, (hey filled Europe and 
Asia with their victories and their renown. They 
were vietorions wherever they went; in Italy and 
the East, under liobert Giiiseard. no less than in 
Enghiiid under William the Dastard,—and again, 
be it added, in France, strongly backed, however, 
by Anglo-SiiMin aid, under the banner of the .'\nglo- 
Norman I’huitagcnets, the Henrys and the Ed¬ 
wards. Their victorious course is no less striking 
and no less distinctly marked if we turn our eyes 
to Scotland and Ireland. Like the huge image of 
Nebuchadnezzar’s dream, which was broken by 
the shock of the stone cut from the mountain rock, 
horde after horde, n itiori after nation, sank beneath 
the des])erate. onset of the Norman cliivalrv,—was 
shiveied to pieces by the tierce yet firm and com- 
] act charge of the Norman lances. It was mainly 
liy the help of the Anglo-Norman nobilitv, whom 
they attached to their country by the oiler of broad 
domains, that the, kings of a part of the eastern 
coast of North Britain became, “Icings of broad 
Scotland.’’ The Bruces and Baliols had about as 
much Norman blood in their veins ns the. Flaiita- 
genets or .Ahrincis. The battle of the llarlaw was as 
decisive in establishing aScoto-Norman aristocracy 
in the northern extremity of the island as that of 
Hastings had lieen in establishing an Aiiglo-Nor- 
ninn aristocracy in the south. 

After the Conquest, the Norman feudal aris- 


toeraey, encamped as it were in the midst of a 
liiistilc peiqilc, who had jiossesscd independence, 
and who might therefore be supposed to have the 
will, as they had a considerable jiorlion of the 
power, to regain it, w’ould necessarily he (irmly 
united. On the other hand, their cninmon sidl'ei- 
iiigs united the Saxons. Those dissensions whirli, 
before the Norman invasion, had rent the king¬ 
dom in pieces, disappeared. While the Noimaiis, 
too, fomid an instrument iif union in the feudal 
organization which they had possessed in Noi- 
mundy, the Saxons found one in tlieir aneient 
enstoms and laws, which they now clierislied the 
more as hciiig associated with the remcmhraticc of 
tlieir independence and their jirospcrily. It was 
for this reason, prohahly, as much as for inivthiiig 
pccniiarly and ciiiincntly good in them, that thev 
eoiisfinitly demanded with such earnestness the 
restitution of the laws of Edward the Confessor. 

In order to comprehend the constitution of 
soricty during this period of (inr history, it will he 
ncecssiiry to enter into a short cxinimiation of (lie 
feudal system. We have already touched upon this 
snhjert when treating of the Anglo-Saxon tenure'-, 
lint It will now he necessary to go into it sonicwhal 
tiiore fully. For although, under the Saxons, feu¬ 
dalism existed in parts, it was with the Normans 
that it came in ns a system. 

The formation of tlie feudal system w’as not, as 
soinelimes conceived and described, sudden and 
referrilile to one point of time, but jirogrcssive, 
and the work of several centuries. 

In tlie fifth century, when the northern bonlea 
overrini ntid took possession of the Roman empire, 
tlic leaders portioned ou^ among them the lands in 
full and niiconditional ownershiji. They called 
these nforf, a term, according to some etymologists, 
])ropcrly signifying allotted possessions ; according 
to others, lull, independent property. It is pro¬ 
bable that, from the very first, the portions wliicli 
they gave to their followers were held on a different 
tenure, as we find them very early called hcncfiria 
and prrr.aria. The former term is still retained in 
English, and its signification will elucidate our 
subject. A clergyman receives his henejicc upon 
condition of performing certain services. Simi¬ 
larly a soldier received his lirnefire. The word 
was borrowed from the mode of rewarding the 
Roman soldiers, and applied to the same pur¬ 
poses. The conquests having lieen made by a great 
number of separate and independent bands of 
warriors, the leaders of each of which would of courte 
have a larger portion of land than those they led. 
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Europe, or at least the greater part of it, was 
(liviilerl into a very great uumher of inclepciideiit 
liro[)ertios, we might almost say small independent 
sovereignties, for, aecording to the nature of allodial 
)>roperly, the snmllcst landholder was us little 
dependent on any one else as the largest. Now 
ill the state of war and iiisce.nrity which then 
])revailed, the small landholdeis would of course 
have a iinieli less sure existence, and much less 
seeiire tenure of their land, than the large 
ones. Whence it came to )iass m time, that 
most of the smaller allodial holders of land gave 
up to some large holder tlie absolute doniinioii 
over their land which they before possessed, re- 
eeiving in its stead a conditional donnnioii; the 
condition being, that they should hel|) the large. 
])ro|irietoi' when he lequircd their assistance, and 
likewise, when they reipiiied it, receive help from 
him. Bi'fir/irtuiii was the word made use of, from 
the fifth to the ninth eentnry, to denote this soil of 
tennie, and is iiroved* to have designated the 
same tiling which, towards the end of the ninth 
eenini v, leeeived the name of fcuditm, the origin 
of oui Iciiil. The etyiindogy of the. latter word 
is iiiieei lam; some deriving it from the Latin, 
others liom the Gennuii. 

Aeeoidnig to W. (iiiizot, the pnncipij facts, the 
essential elements of the feudal system, are redu- 
eihle !o three— 

I. 'i'lie paitienlar nature nf the territorial property. 

-. The eoinhiiialioii of sovereigntv with pio- 
pcrly ; lhat is to say, the. assiginnent to the owner 
ol the sod ovei all the iiilialntaiits of that soil, of 
all or neaily all the, rights w hich eonstiUite what 
we call sovereignty, and are now jiossessed by the 
govei nmeiit. 

3. 'J'he system of ]iolitical, that is of legislative, 
pidielal, and military mstilution.s, which hiniiid 
together the owners of fiefs, and formed them into 
a general society. 

We have already, in the section on the Aiighi- 
Saxon Government, said as much as is necessary 
on the Inst of tlie above-named subjects. 01 llie 
history of the other two, into which M. Guizot 
enters at considerable Icpgth, our limits will not 
])eiiiiit us to give more than his conclusions. 
That fusion, then, of sovereignty with ])r(ipcrty 
was not altogether, as by some supposed, the 
lesult of conquest. An analogous fact existed 
ill Germany. In the German tribe, the head of 
a family was sovereign within Ids domidiis. There 
also existed the fusion of sovereignty and iiro- 
jierty. But in Germany this fusion took ])lace 
from the influence of two principles;—from the 
family or clannish Bjiirit on the one hand, on the 
otlier from conquest—from force. Whatever miglit 
liave been the proportions in which these two ele¬ 
ments existed together in Germany, it is certain 
that ill Gaul the patriarchal or clannish proportion 
was greatly diminished; while, on the other hand, 
the other tdemeut, that of conquest—of force, 

• M. CJtujroi refers to a charier of the Emperor Frederic I , of elate 
1162 , lu which ffviium aud Itcntjichm are employed ludilTcxvutly. 


hccanie the principal, if not the only, certainly the 
predoihinatiiig element of that fusion. 

With regard to tlie third leading fact;—Im¬ 
mediately idler the estahhshment of tlie Germaine 
iiutKiiis 111 the provinees of the Roniini enijiire, 
tlirce ])niieiplesol social nigindzatinii, three systems 
nf institutions, are iiiniid co-eMsIiiig among them : 

1. The system of free iiistitnlioiia. 2. The system 
of aristociatieal institnlioiis. 3. I’ho svsteiii nf 
monareliieul iiistilnlions. Of these tile system of 
free mstitntioiis had its origin—1. )ii Gonnuiiv, in 
tlie general assemhiy of the heads of families ot the 
tribe, and in the common deldierntioii and iicisoiud 
Independence of the warriors who formed the hand 

2. Ill (iiinl, in llie reiiiains of the mniiicipal regime 
111 the cities. The svstem of nristocriitical iiistiln- 
lioiis origiiialed—I. In Germany, iii the domestic 
sovereignly of the heads of families, and in the 
])alroiiage of the leader of a hand over his conipa- 
inoiis. 2. Ill (iaul, 111 the verv unequal division 
of hiiided property, and in the rediietinii nf the 
great mass of the population to the eniiditimi of 
villains or of slaves. The syat(*m of mniiiirehii al 
inslit.ntioiia originated—1. lu (ieriiianv, in llie 
military and religions royalty of the people. 2, In 
Gaul, 111 the traditions of the Homan empire imd 
the doetriiies of the Ghristian elinreh. Now, while 
the system of free and that of moiiarelueal iiisliUi- 
tioiis went on deeliiiiiig, Ihe system of iirislocra- 
lieul institutions aeqnired greater sliengtii, so th.it 
tosvards the end of the tenth ceiituiy it was tlie 
predominating one in Europe. 

Towards tlie end of the tenth eeiitnrv the feiulal 
society was fully toniied. It is ihereinre, then, in 
a state lit to he, studied, to he. uiiidyzed, —in a slate 
Bucli that Its disseetioii w ill make known to ns ils 
coiii|ioii<'iit elenieiits. 

'I'he fniidaineiital element nf the feudal sysleni, 
Ihe “ primitive feudal iiiolecnle,” to use the words 
of M. Guizot, is the simple domain jiossessed in 
lief or fee by a lord who lias over the iiihiihitants 
the sovereignly mhereiit, as we have seen, iii pro¬ 
perty. Tins eoiitaiiis—1. 'J'he feudal caslle and 
Its proprietor. 2. Tlie lendal village and its iiihii- 
hitaiits. 

After learning the relations hetween the owner 
of a lief and the iiihidiitaiils of that lief, it will he 
necessary to inquire into tliose subsisting us between 
the owiieis of liefs llieiiisclvcs. And, even ibeii, 
to approximate to a complete view of the subject, 
it would be also requisite to inquire bow the fendii. 
system was acted upon or alieeted by two other 
dements, which,* though eo-cxisteiit, never liio- 
roughly amalgamated w ith it, and at last destroyci) 
it,—we mean royalty and the towns, or muiiieipal 
institutions. 

'I'hc feudal castle, then, usually built in an ele¬ 
vated and isolated situation, and rendered as strong 
as nature and the art of the time could make it, is 
inhabited by the owner of the tief, bis wife and 
ehildren : in addition to tliese, perhaps by a few 
freemen wbo have not become priqirietors, and, 
being attached to his person, contiiine to live with 
, 4 u 2 
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him. Williout, clof^c under tlie is fn'onpc‘<I 

u small ])opuhiU{)n of roloiu^ or cullivatojs ol' ilie 
soil. Bel«n'e the (hTinan invasion notliuiL; of tins 
kind cviHlcd in tlie Uoniaii (in])iH;. 'I'hc iieh 
cither livcil in tlie cities oi in line iiuii^es u^^neahh 
situated near the cities, in rich phuns, or on the 
hanks of iivcts. Thruiiuhout the counlrv \\er<“ 
scattered ihi' / propialy a soil of faiin hinldmes, 
^v)lcle lived lia* sluves or coloni, \slio tilled the soil 
— lienee caded villani, villains. Of tliese we shall 
s[)eak pri'Kontlv. 

One ol the first fcaluies that, strikes us in the 
condition ol this ieudal loid is its isolation. Take 
miv olhei lorm of hinaun society with wineh lus- 
toiv lias nuuk' us aeijuainted,—the puielv saviiLie, 
--llie noinadic, - the (ireek and Koinan,--in ail 
3'ou will find man Itroiiudit into coiislanl. eoidact 
and co‘opetalion with Ins eipials. Not so here, 
'riu' tendal loid is like IJohinson Crusoi' in (lie 
di'serl i^liimk—“ nuuiHreli of all hesuiwess lorthe 
human iieiDLts aliout the tdiimT ar(‘ as mueli suh- 
j<-eted to his will as t)u‘ hrules aiound tlie latter. 

'i’o tins lealnre was joined anoliur—idleness, 
w ant oj oei'upatioii, almost unexampled m any olhei 
iinman society. For althniieli the Icudal haion js 
I'ompelk'd, (ioin lime to time, to make L':real, to m:ik(“ 
h'spi rate exertions to retain lus place m tliat wild, 
almost anarehieal ioeietv in wlileh lie luis, Ml 
these exertions nr(‘ ealled for at such loin; and 
inetjular intervals, that they jiiovide him with 
nolhinu; whatever »d’ tlie naturi' of leuular occ:i))a- 
tion. lie l)(‘Comes, therefoU', a piev to c/i/i/o- -an 
t'tinvi so intok'iahle, that, cost wlml it ma\, lie 
must hod an escape iioin it. And what is ihe le- 
lui^e he seeks V The doeuineiit^ tliat have couk' 
down to us tiom llu'sc wild times siillicienlK show 
(he iiatuvi' ot it. It coiisisteil iii tli.it hum smics ol 
Iiuntmu-nmtches, robberies, and wins, wliu ii eha- 
iaetense the middle ages. Theciusadcs nniy hc' 
eoiibideied as one valve hy wkicli tlie penl-iip 
energy escaped—by wliicli the ciinui was sought 
to be dis])elleil. 

Two cousequenees of ibe nbo\ (‘-immlioncd fea¬ 
tures are—-1. d'he strange and savage energy wuli 
wlueli individual eliaraeter is developed, as lu the 
case when man lives alone, given u]) to the ca¬ 
prices of his imagination and the original tendencies 
of his nature. 2. Hie very slow jirogress of 
civilization—slower than under nnv utlier circum¬ 
stances when a similar prcviou.s advance had been 
made. 

Yet, at tbe same time, there existed within those 
rude and gloomy feudal fortresM*s a principle of 
civilization which has (‘Xiuted a most ])ow’erful 
iiitUicnce m modern society. It is well known that 
the domestic lile and thi' condition of women have 
attained a nmcli higher deerree of iinjiortancc in 
modern Kurope than aiivwhere tdse. Of the 
causes of the imjiortance of wonum in modern 
Kurope, (he hic of tlie feudal loul m his solitary 
cusilc must be considered as one of the jn incipal. ' 

In the other nations that have made most ad¬ 
vances in civilization—the Greeks and Komaiie,- 


[PooK in. 

as well as in those that more resembled in their 
mode of life the feudal society—the men were too 
much occupied to devote much'time and attention 
to tlicir wives and children:— 

.‘^vi()r<l,i'own, Sfloify. ofloiM in cxi Imngc, 

I’liiir, itcilnlujti to lill up tlif licikil 

Her.', on tlie other liaiul, tlie sword was tlie onlv, 
ami tiiat not a riiiislant occnpiitioii,—anil, iiideed, 
rallier- an aimmeinent tlniii an occuiintion. AVIieii 
ihe Ieudal haron retnnied Iroiu any of his wild 
advintuies to his easlle, he, always iomid Ins wife 
and eliildren there to receive lum—alinosl his 
Hilly equals, Ins only intimates. When he lell lus 
home, loo, in search of adveiiUires, liis wile re- 
iniuiied mistress ol the. castle, the r.qiresentalive of 
her husband, eharued in his alisenee will, the ser¬ 
vices and the ileleiiee of the (ief. lienee the 
e\am|iles of ilis|ilavs of emiraye anil dienilv winch 
v.e meet Willi III women of tins jiciiud to a girakr 
cleoree than anywhere else. 

Out of tins state of things arose Ihe ordei and 
K|iirit of ehiMilry ; the. lalUruf winch has lone out¬ 
lived the funner, and has eeitaiiily |iiiloimed no 
mean or nnmi|ioi lant part in ilii' drama oi f’.urojn-aii 
ei\ili/alion. Jhil into tins our limits do mil pm 
mil us to enter in anv detail. We shall eoiilenl 
ourselves w itli slatiii!^ M. fiiiizot’s opinion on the 
hulijeet—which is, that chivalry was not the lesnlt 
of nn\ leauliir design, hut s|)ruiig up sponluiie- 
oiish in the interior of the ieudal castles—a eiinse- 
i|uem'e, on the one hand, of the aiieienl (ieiinan 
enslums--on the other, of the relations siihsistiiie; 
buiween tlie suzcrani and his vassals. 

Ijeavine, the loidly lortress, let ns pause for a 
moment amoii"; the pujudaliou inhahitinu the 
cluster of huts that are closely huddled toyelher 
under its walls, or at the foot of the roc.k or hill on 
wdiK'li il Is Inidt. It is a common ojunion that the 
lUqiloralile eunditum of the ayrricnltural pojndiitiou 
111 the limes of w'hieh we arewntinir, dates Irom the 
destinrtion of the Roman empire; that the ])rogrcs- 
slve develo|)meiit of the feudal system jdunged 
them mil) the state in which wc find them from 
the hixtii to the twelfth century. Von Savigny, 
and utter him M. Guizot, liavc completely demon¬ 
strated the enoncousni'ss of this opinion. ]5y uu- 
merems passages which they have quoted from the 
Theodiisiiui Code, from the rode and novels of 
.lusliiilaii, and from the Constitutions of Justinian 
and succeeding emperors, they have shown that, 
at least during the latter periods of the Roman 
rule, till! condition of the tillers of the soil, of 
the rn/oni., was almost precisely the same as it 
was afterwards under the feudal system ; that the 
Imsbandman, or peasant, occupied a sort of in¬ 
termediate position between that of the freeman 
and that of the personal slave, corresponding 
exactly to that of the class in the feudal times 
described in the language of the English law as 
viltaivs regardant, that is, annexed to the manor 
for land; and intermediate between freemen and 
the class described m English law language as 
villains in gross, who were annexed to the per- 
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Cn\p. III.] 

(vf the nnd tran^'t'cruTle i)y <lv t'<I iHun 

'■IK' (AMicr to aiiotlicr."^ There was, ht)\^(■ve^, 
tliw ilillerenee l)el\\Teii the conditiou oi ilu* luiniim 
and that ot llie Icudul liliaui. The lenl 
w iich llu' Koiiiaii n>foNU.\ ■}>aid to tlie ]‘i(>|niel()j’ 
'll ilu' M)d was a fixed sum ; but the. tax whicli lie 
|i:iid |(» th’' State was a \aiiablc one. Wiu'n lla' 
:i iiiheio nations eaine into the Rouimi |>ossessions, 
ihe\ hit ilu' Cfi/o/r uretty mneh as the\ were; ])ut 
tioni (he union of piojtt'i’lv and MA't'reieiilv, winch 
wo li-no ahead; aiUeited to as a ehaiaeleristii’ lea- 
Inie ol iIk' teiidal s\stem, llio Stal(‘ and the owner 
ol lh{‘ soil ho( aine to tlie tilh'r <n tlu' soil idenlieal. 
(’nii-ri|i!en(i\, the \ analile sum w Inch was lioihre 
111 the j'owei ol the Slaf(', ]>a'-s('ii to that ol tin' 
owiioi , and hotiee th(‘ [leruhai iehitlolls lone suit- 
^I'M'iL’ helwc'-i) till' teudal lojal and tiu' leudid 
vilhoii, ()n (he one side, unehoi ked o|t|iie^si!in, 
iiiMtu'iiee. ia|),!eil_\—on the oihei', lielph ss, liope- 
h "■ !od, deeiad.ilioii, and snUeliiip. 

d iie pi U'^L allot 111 i poiiinti o( this little soei('lv, 
wa'. iiiil hkeiv, M (hli/ot think'-, to he alii(' to 
< \eii'!'-e iiMieli iiiihuiKe helweeii (lie had and Ills 
\ li'ain-, aillioiiLdi the eluiu'h ("^l leised a \er\ eieu' 
iiillio'iu'o ii[ioii Mniopetin i'i\di/atnai, lail in a 

iieial tnaiiiiel. 

We now pass to tlie wider hndal socjetv, ('.\hi- 
hilni'.' iho ulalions of (he lii'l owueis with one 
anoihei We have alK'adt, mentioned the li'ildal 
oiiliLjaiiiins of SOI \ K'c on lh(‘ one t ah', of’ protet'lion 
o;i ilie..ihoi An a!i('mpl was iinule lo raise'up in;lits 
(■'.t to> pondine, to these* ohliu,a1u)ns, and to esiahlish 
.0 iiiohoii-- lliai iHiehi prol(*et those riuhts. Tims 
(heir woie e' llaiii junsdu'tions ajiponiled to deeide 
di-puies ami administtu* ju.-fiee amon;^ the ow'tu'vs 
of tie!'. And thus every feudal had of sonu- eou- 
x'pitenee assoinhh'd his vassals in a pailuunent, to 
tieal with llieni of the ufVairs m which he reijUiiK'd 
then eoueutreuee. it is to he understood thatwe 
speak now rather of what was the ea-i' ni l-’ianee 
tliaii ol an\ stale of thines that evei exnl'd in 
Tai^land either before or after the ('oniim. u: ol the 
Noimaus; but, m order to have a eon('ct idea ol 
feudalism, we must studv it in its pure stale, and 
It m‘\er W'as preeisely ]nire. in Knudaiid ; and this, 
too, Is necessary, in order tn undc'rsland the slati' 
in which it e.xisted m Enuland, niasinueh as to 
know anything in a inodilieil, it should first be 
studied and known in a siniph' form. 

But, to liivc eflicacv to the rights and obdi^fatiinis 
winch feudalism ])rofessed to reco,ionise, one indis¬ 
pensable rdement was wantnipf,—a sov<‘rei;;n, a 
sn])i(ine jiower. (k)nsc(juentlv, w'henever any 
niembei of the feudal l>ody disliked the sentence 
of the court, he refused to comply with it, and, 
takmc; refuL'e in lbs feudal fastness, set it at 
d('fiance. Sometimes the other memherh of tlie 
confedcraey, by unitnii^ their force apainst the 
deluKiuent, carried thcif point, but that was a work 
of time and difficulty; and sometimes they faded, 

• IUnok.«U>r\e, Cura 1> ii. c. G. Tin* »urit “ »cr(.” oficn (onfoanrlod 
witli " Viil nn tit “ milninis,” lut^ivnn the as '' \il- 

lalu m grobB." 


and the obnoxious im niber of their body succeeded 
111 def\ino tlu'iu. d lie lusloiie.s of I'dauee and of 
Seoilanil abound m i'\am]de> of tiim \\ li\ that 
of’ Kiiebuid doe- not eipudlv niiound m them, wliy, 
there, ihi' su/eiam heeame really the sovi'ieien, 
we will now eud(‘a\our lo (‘xplain. 

Any of lla' eieal iVudatoiies in braiuK' was much 
inon^ jioweilul, in relation to an; one ot n 

immediate vassals, than tlu' Kine of bniiiee was in 
lelatioii lo him. 'Thus, the duke of Ndimaiidv, toi' 
exaiiiph', had iiuu'h inou' ol the Mihstaiiee ol 
sovt'rei^ntv iii Normundv than (he knui of l‘’i:inee 
had tliroue:huul I'Vanee. d liis |‘OWei the dido' of 
Noimainlv retained in lull : alleiward-, ly\ ohlainiiiL,^ 
possession of J'hii'iand, tin' fii'ld o! liis 'r 

lieeaiiu* oTeatly enlaiued. 'Flie eeiieial ol a \ ic- 
(orioiis arm;, if m addition fo lim indilai') lu' pos- 
x'ssi's poblieal laleni, mav inaki' In- powt i ahiio-l 
r<)-i'\Iensive with Ills will. 'J’lu'' w a- I he easi* with 
WMliuin (he Noi mail, w ho, to dm eliai.e'I'i ol an 
aide niditaiy leiah'r, muled ili.i! ol a cold, land, 
far-sii^hteii s(ate.-nian. Tlie ('on-eipieiiee was, tlui' 
ln‘ was ahle to ietam as much of (lie Icudal - \ - lent, 
(lien eslahljsiied ju I'Vaiiee. as (ended (o siippoi! Ins 
])owei, and (o set tiHide o)' al.er nuieli ol it whmh 
was caleulated lo weaken tlial powei. Idii <'\a'n- 
p!e, It was a principle of that sxslem that le,i'!\ 
*as due from tlie vassid lo (he ioid of witoiii lie 
ininiediateU iielil his land, and lo noothei. Hut 
VV illnun received lli(‘ feallv ol’ all landholders in 
Kituhuid, both those who In'ld /// cnji/lr or in elmd, 
and tli('ir leniuils or \;esals. 'Phis wa-. one power¬ 
ful hlow struck auaiusl the lueal leitdalori'- 
Moieovi'i, the (iefs of’ the AiiU,lo'Noiiiiaii h.noos 
were not only much smaller (haii tlio-c* ol pi.iuee, 
lint (lu'v W’eie disper-cd ovei \ariou- (oinitm- ' 
'I'lu two eireiimslanees, tiikeii aloiiL; with (he 
pieeedinL(, must haxe liwd a powitfid I'llict oi pie- 
veiiliiiu, an; on<‘ ol l!ie\.o-aI- of (lu- eiown (loni 
inakim: head imaiiist i(. 

.Aeaiii, tlieie w( le eeilani feudal si'rvices which, 
d'.ouLih e\er\wiieie due to f’( tidal io\allv, weii‘, 
tioiu tlu'M'rv naluie ol lemiatiMu, as explained 
abuse, ollen imapab!.' oi bem^ enloreed by tbe 
teudal Innys (h' ihe eoutiuenl, bic winch the eailv 
Anulo-Noinian kiiiLsweii' in u condition lo i-nfoiee. 
T'luar va-sal-, for nislanee, wvrv hound to alti'nd 
them to the wars lor lortv dass in everv sear, if 
ealU'd upon. dtu'ii tliere were the jieeuniary 
]>avmeiils du(‘ from the sassul to Ins lord; and ih • 
vaiious jirolits ari-ing Iroiu wardshijt, marriaee, 
and ofln'i' liLrhts, the naluie of whieii will he ex¬ 
plained xvheii we ('onje to speak of tbe roval revenue. 
Jiesides all this, William secured, ashisown slun“ 
oflhecomjuest, 1422 manors, and the prineipal {ov\ im 
of the km^doin The lorlcitun- ol die nisuri.'eitt 
Saxons were e ai-iantlv nddmir to (he^e ae<jnisUioits. 
Ail tlie-e H()ure(‘s of re\eime, loi,v ther w uli tlie sale 
of public offices, and of tlie roval jiioteetioii and 
justice, and tlie pievous imposnion ujion the mle- 
^nor suh|eets, called trdlaiu-, •I'ciued to ihe kmi.; an 
independent jiower—a power against which any of 

• Dagdale’i Jlarouivit:.- Mu'lo,x b IIuIji} uf llic Kxtheijncr. 
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his va«suls, however grout, would siiKjhj he as 
iiotliiiig. 

As we liave before had occusiou to remark, their 
verv position, m the midst of a coiuiiicred but 
s|iinU‘d and warlike ^leoplc, caused the great 
vassds of tlic king to aBsemhle frequciilly around 
hnn. There is reason to believe tliat, at least 
on eortain solemn oeeasions, all the immediate 
vassals III the king had a right to attend his great 
council. According to the Sacoii Chronicle and 
Ollier aneiont authorities, the Conqueror was wont 
“ to wear his clown,” as it is exjiressed, at Christ- 
niiis in the city of (lloucoster, at Easter in Win¬ 
chester, and at Whitsuntide in Westminster. On 
these occasions, Malmsbury states, all the spiritual 
and temporal nobles were assembled and feasted by 
the king. The same custom was kiqit up by 
Willnini Rufus, and, nlthough discontinued by 
Henry I., was revived by Stephen. Henry 11. and 
his successors, in the euiuc uiaimer, used to call 


their nobles around them botli at these great fes¬ 
tivals and on other occasions; and there can be no 
doubt, from the accounts of contetn]iorary writers, 
that consultation on public afl'airs was always one 
of tlic jiurpoROs of these meetings. Rut the real 
jwwer of such a parliament could not have been 
considerable. The king is far richer and more 
powerful than any of his vassals. He alone makes 
laws, levies ta.ves, rewards with lands, punislies 
witli banishment or death. He is supreme judge 
and commimdcr-in-chief, as well as supreme legis¬ 
lator, throughout his doniinioiis.* 

Reforc we proceed further in the development of 
our subject, let us pause for a moment to examine 
the machinery by which he puts his government in 
motion and does its woik. It is the more important 
that we shoulil do this, as the exjilanatiun we are 

• (iiltinvilie. Ill thp rr<‘fai-e lo liia Tmetatus de el (^>nsuetud., 

speaks of the will of the prioce as law, uHinf; almost ilie veiy words 
of JustiuiuOi with whuM (Jorjms J»rt$ h« seems tu have bo«u 
tumilur. 
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about to give is tlie analysis of a system out of 
which has arisen the whole machinery which has 
set in motion the Englisli government and laws 
i'rom tliat dav to this. 

'riu; power of William the Conqueror and his 
immediate suecessors being, as we have seen, not 
limited by any other power within the realm of 
England, they did whatever seemed goial in their 
own eyes. I f they chose, therefore, to administer 
the athiirs of state, or to execute justice between 
subjecl and subject, in person, they did so; or if 
ihev chose to delegate any of those functions to 
their ollicers, they did so. Among our early 
Norman princes, as throughout the whole of feudal 
Europe, and likewise, as we have seen, under the 
Eomaii emiiirc, the officers of state were the 
prince’s household officers. 'Ihusthe king’s trcii- 
mrer was the state treasurer; the King’s steward 
the slate steward; the king's secretary the slate 
secretavv ;* and so for other officers. 

'J'heie IS hero a contrast not unworthy of remaik 
hetween the Homan ))olily and the feudal. In the 
former everything bore the jiopular stanqi; in the 
l.itlet, the nionarehical. 'I'hus, instead of I’ua.tors, 
yEoll.F.S, QtJ.tTUOR VIIU VtARfM Puiii.ie.tRtiM 
ct RANOARUM,t (ihc Eour Curators of the Public 
Hoads), we have the Kino’.s .hisriciARV, the 
Kim.’.s ( iiamukri.ain, the Kino’s I'uRnsTKR 
(now Commissioners of Woods and Forests). The 
eontiasl hetween the results is also striking. Here 
the, liasis of the govenunent has been uidcniiKj 
from the first William downwards. There it went 
on imilowing, that is with some oscillations, till it 
ended in the apex of the imperial despotism. 

The only titles of nobility at this period were those 
of liaroii and Earl, or Count; the latter being in 
all eases either the possessor or at least the gover¬ 
nor of a eountv, and being always also a Uaron, 
which indeed meant no more than a person holding 
lands in fee of a su|i('rior on the usual condition of 
military service. The king’s barons were the 
tenants of the. crown, nr the tenants in chief, as 
they were called, just as other tenants were the 
barons of the lordship of which they held. All 
the barons of the crown, among whom were in¬ 
cluded the bishops, appear to have consituted what 
the old writers call the Commnru' Connhvm, or 
Common Council of the realm. It has been com¬ 
monly supposed that what is called the Curia 
lifijts (literally, the, king’s council oi senate) was 
a liiffcrent body from this; hut for that notion 
there a\)])ear8 to he no foundation.] The ordinary 
knsiness of the slate, however, wtis certainly mainly 
conducted in the first ages after the Con(|ucst by 
the great officers of the king’s court, or, wihicli 
is much the same ftiing, the great officers of 
the king’s household. In order to see this matter 

* Thf Homo Secretary was at finst merely the eh*rk of the Privy 
(■(ninril. The King’s socretury, or clerk, w.i«, properly speaking, the 
( liancelUir. 

t Xeinecr. IlUt. Jur. Kom. $ 55 et seq., and 1. 2, ( 30 I), de 
OY’g. jur. 

I See this point established in a very learned niid able Article «n 
tite History o( the English LeguUiuio w the Edubu/gU Heview, 
No. oy. 


ill a clear light, we ninst go a good way hack. 
The Anglo-Normans borrowed from the Normims, 
the Noiinuiis from the Franks; and the Eriuiks, 
though doubtless, like ollu'r jieoptc in a similar 
stage of civilization, they would have some offices 
attached to the persons of their kings, which they 
retained after their eonqncst over the Komim 
territory (that they had such, is implied iii the, 
names seneschal, mareschal) ; \el ihev uiupies- 
tionaldy borrowed that conqdcx gradiifitcd .system 
of ulliees and ranks from the eonitBoflhe Koman 
emperors. 

The English lawyers and legal antiquaries 
have produced between tliem almost iiiextiicidde 
confusion on tlic subject of some of these ollircs. 
Madox, who, in an antiquarian point of view, has 
done the most for this subject, luid whom lllark- 
stonc and others seem to have followed, m his 
History of the Exchequer, places the gicat olllccr.s 
of the king’s court in the follow ing order :—1. 'I'he 
High .lusticiarv, or High .lusliciar, as he wrilcs il, 
2. The (loiislable. IS. The Maresehall. 4 The 

Sciieschall, or Diqiifer. 5. The Chamherhiiu. 
0. The Chaneellour. 7. The Treasurer, liisieiid 
of this classiliratiou we shall substitute the follow¬ 
ing, for reasons w Inch will he given immediiilely: 
1. The Grand Seiieschall, or Diijiifir Aniilur. 
2; The High Justiciary. 3. 'I'he Seiieschall, or 
/t’er/i.v. 4. The Uonsliihle.. ,h. The Maies- 
chall. (). The Chauiberhun. 7. The Chiuieellor. 
8. The Treasurer. 

I. The (hand Setipscha/.!, or Dapifrr — Srur- 
scal/ii':, or Dapifrr* Auijha’; in modern phiaseo- 
logy, the Fold High Stew ard— rimu’s paialu, ina jnr 
icijiii', or main' du palais. 'I'lie word sen, - 
schah-h, about the etymology of which opinions 
vary somewhat, meant originally a sort of steiMuil 
in the household of tlie-Fraak kings. After their 
eou(|iiest of Gaul, it eatne to siginly a high poli¬ 
tical dignity. Diiiufer, as shown ni the preceding 
note, means the same thing, being the Latin syiio- 
nyme for it. 'fins officer was the highest in the 
■State after the king, exeeuling all the chief offices 
of the kingdom as the king's lepreseiifiitive. He 
was not only at the lu ad of the king’s jialace, hut 
of all tlie departments of the State, civil and mili¬ 
tary, rhief administrator of jtistiee, and leader of 
the armies in war. 'I'his is ])rove.d not only to 
have been the case in Kraiiec, by Uucange and 
other high authorities, as well as by the pobhe 
records of that kingdom,-■t hut to have been so 

• Tltal tenna nr<* Byu<>i)ymon», i* fllniwn by Diifunc'*. ''P'I 

man, Ikr sccmisto biivti bfi-ii inl.i(K]iU'i‘<l .i (..itiii wtml 

came to be waiilt’d lor M-iieittliall, iitxl miib ailopien loi x.int nl a 
Heller, there beuijr no Liilm term exactly coiri aptimlui” J»j|ii(i r 
bnt been igntiranlly traiiHlated " sewci ” by Dngd.il.' ami oilieix 
w hereatt RCWiT. «o tar from nieaimii' ienesclmll, nifati* oulv H?/tr 
tianrhnnl, an ofTieer a gre.it n.aiiy decree* ludow tlie «''io srlmll. 
Dtirati^'e, ml voc J>uf/’f'r, StnexriiHuit; Spelm.tn, mi voi . Jhitajrr, 
JuxtiUarius, Smi gi ailun , and Diigilaie b iLti(in.i)(i' 

t Dneaiiifi* (iloKs. ad voc. Ihtyijcr et See .dsn the 

Gr.tnd Ccmslumier dc NoTinuutUe, e x '* .'soleHat atilein .itiii<{tiiUis 
qtjnlHni jiiBtieiuriUs pri'tbr.iis xr/p rior pei .Norrii.imain <ll^( iirteTc* 
qui seiieachallua prinetpih ten abatiir ('on! I.alJomume ItelumH*? 
lie Norinmidte Ciimmentee par Himn.iirt^, t i p i! eol i! ('scin-'cli d). 
See h1b<» the cbarler* ol the varioiiB Kiank kin"'*, hi ll>e MitiieA»ing 
of wliicb tile name of tin* icnenchal or dnjiiler («oineliniei« the oiio 
woid U used, iomctiiaeB the other) ulnajs atands buluru ibusu ol all 
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hIho ill England, Ity a dncumcui pulili^lr-d l)v 
Madnx liiinscU’j fioni tlic Idack and R‘<1 books of 
tlu* ExcliLMiucr—to wit, tlK‘ C(;Ud)r:ilcd Dmloijus 
(Ic Srn^.va/writlon iii tlu* tirnLM)t’Henry 11. 
and lik<“\vis(' by cernnn MSS. ])iT>crvi'd ni Sir 
ILibrrl (^)tl<)n’h eollecLmu in the llnti-h Museum, 
]>articularly an old MS , entillcd, “ (^iiis sit Seue- 
selutllus Aiiiilne, et (^uid ejiis oliicium/’f Cunse- 
quentlv, Madox is wrong, wIroi lie says (tlist. 
Iv\ciu'!|. -\). ‘28) tliat u\ the reign of William I. 
William iMlz-Oshern was lh<t king’s (■(ni'-tnble, 
hi'raiisr he is calh'il viiiijislcr -nifhltfin. The l.icl 
is, that in the veiv same juissage (of Oidencus 
VilaliH) lie IS eulled Nonnnniiuv Diijufrj, in virliie 
of v\hieh oHiee he xxould l)e niiu//^Ir/ /ml/hini. It 
was not tdl afterwaids llml the eonslahle heeame 
inagister militum, iHnng oiiginally an ollicer suhor- 
dinule to the (lH|)if< r. 

By the iiulnre of femlalisni, every tiling liail a 
leiidenev, as x\e lemarked Ih Iou*, !•> lie ei\en in 
iiel Among othe,v things, tlu' olliee <»f seiiesciial 
was uiven in lief, too, and heeamelieredilai\ among 
the I'lanks, "Nornmus, and at the eon(|ue>( of I'hig- 
land, among the Anglo-Noimans. In l‘’iuiiee, un¬ 
der the Mevo\ mgian dvnasU, lIuMilUee was m the 
family ol ChaiUs Maitel, tiom whom sjuimg the 
(kirloviiigiau d\ na^tv ; atlerwuids the JMaiilagmiet 
counts ol Aiqou x\ii(‘ heieditaiv sene-elials t.f 
lhanee ; and in I'hiuland this Ingh olhee wasgtaiiled 
liy illmin the('oiKiiu ior to thi' (jiaiilmesuils, and 
thenee came hv inaiilaLM' to thi' eails of Leiee^ter. 
After the Httuuider oi'Uie family »>f Montloit, (-arls 
of Leicester, the olfu'c wa'^ given to I'klimind, the 
second son ol King llemv HI , and it then n*- 
iiiami'd in the ro\ul family till its nlioliiion-- 
Tliomus Plantagdiet, second son of King I h'inv I 
hoing the last jiermaneni High Sti'waid. The 
oiro'e has lua'ii since coiileired oiiiv for special 
occasions. 

in Prance, xvhen the oOice hceaiiu' hereditavv in 
the counts of Anjou, it soon lieeamc necessarv, for 
various reasons, to liave aimlher seneschal, or 
dapifer, hesidos Ur* hcTedilary one ; and tins ollicer, 
whellier he be considei(d as llie repieseulative or 
as,the deputy of llu' heredilur\ sciiesehnl, still to(»k 
pnaadence, as appears from llie elmrleis of the 
Pieneb king, oi all iheotlier great odieers of slate. 
In England also, Honuuhing ol tin' saim' kind li>ok 
plain*, iml with this dil)‘eu’Mee--l]iat llu* variou-' 
functions of the ongntal gnuul scnc.-clial, or Srnr- 
* 

Um» otluT U' I'.a "flii-.T'J. 1 ( I' I ii'li' ft' .-I fill, dill in l!ii‘ In li^ll olmr- 
O'r* ll'n <• 111 I lu' (l.ipilfi, ui Hi'MCM Iml, ikifs mit tnvnruil'li/ vl.uiil 

M> hull ns in ihc I'tfiu-li ^ 

• II I' t. l'.\r 1 m'I|IICI [ fill 11.1-1 irl'l t Si-I- }lK(| Co 1 ,itl (ill 

r»l rt. i'lU Kiiiiif ,ii-i-i>uii» 111 t hr niilii ml jmi f (tC lUn nflic,' of sciie't'lml, 
nr stfW III'I, •uhI' miim .ii tiu- ttviiuiUiuj nf tlm wonl.whuli, 

hiiWi'Vm, nr«* imt \i*rv mu 

t Coiloti MS Vi'-i.immii. h m' (hI. Oa, 1,. ff ini| also Im 
fouml m Hurl. MSs, liUj. in! IS. ti.ui'. nhml in ;« niyiioru Jminl hv 
v.Ko *nip]«wvtl il In bf nl lUi* I't Ihlv.. 11 Snv .ilm 
f’nttnn MS. 'I'lt.iH (' ynssMu, «t llu* lic^miniu: nl uliicli i.(ihim(“ 
Difii' IS u Wfll fiaid, \i hicll cniiUiiDx thn innst xalisliiotn'\ 

Aii'niiul V r |ja\e iimt, with of ihe snl'p-rt ns aUn a tract 

iMiluli-il " .Sitinruus Aii;.;liji* Si'iis'scballn-,’’ in Sotrins' Tiacfs. 
\ol Mil- Ml tlmsi-nurt's* in Diu'Umii;. \ u.—th«'xa-sim'sis ami ]>:oa- 
mnutit naltir*' of tin- aiitlna itv «i \t}<nnUy n iclsiml by llu* liuth Nfew nrd, 
thon;rh none of tlunii t‘X|*Kiin the anomaly of tin* of soch 

iiti <k(rn’or as the high justiciary. This w« hope we (shall now be 
imubleil to do. 
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srallns Anr/lur, were divided into two parts, and 
committed to two distinct oliiccrs as his repre¬ 
sentatives; the judicial functions being committed 
to an ollicer stvlcd tlic lliglgor rather (duet Justi- 
emry ; the administrative and thosf* relating to tlie 
affairs of the king’s jialacc or liouseliold, to an 
oliieer sUle.d, no/ the Seneseallus but the 

scneseallus, or dajufer J^(<ns* Tins ex])lanalioii 
will be foun<l completely to remove tlie eonfusion 
llml has so long jirevuiled among the Ibiglisli 
bistoriaus, antKpmries, and lawveis on tlu^ sub¬ 
ject. Our view of tlie suliject, if it needed it, 
\V(;uld be eorroboiuted by the higli privih'ges ot 
the otbeer eieated in later times, t'» ]>resi(h' in the 
IIou>e ol IrjhIs ,it Stiiti* d'nals, whieli ollicei, bi* it 
obseived, is not “ High Justudaiv,” but “ Eoid 
High Stcwaid,” tliat is, .l/qj/Z/rc.” 

Thi> explaualion also lemoves tin* dill'euhv of ar- 
eiMinlnig for the (‘Miaonlinary powei'^of lla* Ja»id 
High Stc'vvaid’b coiirl, which soiiK* I'highsli kiwviTs 
have altempUd to get over, hv saymg lhaUhe Eoid 
High Steward sneeeeded to soim* of the pnwi i;, ul 
till* High Jiistiemiy, wheicas lu* iiu'ieiy (‘\(‘]<‘i'-;'x 
])oweis wInch Ik* hu'l delegated to the JiigiiJus- 

lieiiiiy-i‘ 

Wi* would add a leileetion whn'h will make anp.r- 
reiit Id eveiv one the vast pnvver ancieniK allaelied 
lo (ills hiuli olliei* ef sciK'sehal, (lajdlei, <* 1 ' slcwaid. 
'Tiitwe oi ihe mo't illustrious lovid !lne^ of lutidrjn 
Euiope, the Cnihivingians ami Plant,ig(‘iK‘ts,t i! 
served as a stepping-stoni' to llu* throne. It, w.is 
fol tear of its again ihung the same thing to tie* 
iloiist* of Montloit, t*ails of l.,t'K-eMei, ih.iL I'k* 
olbei* was liisl taken into tla* loval tamdv, and 
aflerwaids ahoiished m England. And llie V(“t\ 
name of liu* House of 8tuarl came tioin lluar 
holding tlu* olliee of Steward of Scotland. 

II. Till’ Ch/('l‘ Jvsin idu/- ■ 
arn/s. —Tins otlicci was usiiallv a person wlio had 
given special attention to llu* slmlv of juvispni- 
denee. As the lepresentative ol the jiidteial por¬ 
tion of tlu* (irand Seneschars power, Ins iiuthority 
extended over every court in the kutgdom. One of 
the most disimguished persons who filled this liigli 
otbei*was llanul])h dc (ihinville, to whom is U'Uallv 
artrdailed the 'iniciaius dc jAUjduts ct ('ouaucIi/’- 
diiidni!! An(jli(i\ the oldest English law hook ex¬ 
tant. The two olliees of Chief Justiciary and 
l)a[)irer seem to Iiavc hcen sometimes filleil l»y 
the sami* ju'rsoii; Ramil|)h de (ilanvdle seems to 
liavc h(‘e:i at the same time High Justiciurv and 
Dapifer.^ 

HI. The -S'ci/c.vt/m,/. or Dapifer Repin —d’hat 
the functions of this ollicer, as the ic])resentative 
of that portion of the Grand Se.ucschaPs authority, 

• Anuni^-niany other {irdofs of this, see Madox’s Foiin. Anu'lie.. 
t’clxX.MX. 

■l u Ihxiim-eiim on the Oftlre ol' I.ord IIi;,;h Stew.inl. by Mr. 
Atno', lu I'ltilhjis’s Slate Trialv. Appendix, mil li. Mr. .^iiuis fdU 
into liie nsinl error ol hujipo-ui^ tliat Ihe judicial aiiUioiiiy o( ihe 
l.ord Iliijli Steward "j'rew out of that wlitcli .ijijierU'iiicii to ilit* 
(’-hief J uxticmr at the period « hen the hitler olliee was Hbiili-lieii ” 

J Clmrlcs Martel was rm>re du ] or deiiesi hal, to tlie Mero- 
MiRii.vn kin«s, and the l’latittiirenet-<. Coiiuls of Anjou, were seims 
clmls of Fiance. Thu eldest son of Henry 11 is snid lo have actually 
perlortned the duties of Ihe office lo the Fn-nrh kini,'. 

§ Madox, p. 35. Ileamcs's GlanTilk. lutfod. p. iS. 
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wcro ai'tl not hktoIv^ like tluisc of llie 

piorid i,(ir(l St(‘^\}ir(l of till*. llouM*h(tl(l, eonfiiied 
lo loailt’L"- ciMiiH'cied with the kini;V lu»us('hold, 
]Hd\H‘d inim (he eoii>tai)t Hi>})(‘;n ;uice of Ins niiiue 
II) the charlers and oilier important jnililic <loeu- 
nients iA' the time. Jlis rc'fative position with 
le^:ll(l to the Mare^ichal a]>}K*ars from ih(‘ lollow- 
inu' piesiiuH’ oi Hiiltoii; “We onlani aUo, that the 
1‘hii'l ol Norfolk (Marshal) shall, either l*v hi^n^elf 
or his depul\ (heniLt kiiiuht), he attendant upon 
Us and tnir Steward, to exeenti' out coinmands, and 
the atlaclnni'iits and exeeutions of our juduments, 
and liiose oi otii’ Sti'ward, t!.ioui;honl (Ik* ve!i;c ol 
oni palai <‘, so loii^ as lie shall liold the ollice of 
Maislial "* 

I \ //le (\)n\-ial>/i' — Co'ina Shi}}iili.— An ollieer 
\^ ho o:iL:i!]ally had the care of (lie kinii’s stahieaiid 
hoi-e- , ■[ aiieiwaids, as the power <'f (lie Sene'-eiinl 
deeliiud, leader ol t lie aiinie>, or, at least, holdiiiLi 
eei [,nil po^ls of honour in them-'-a-^, for inslaiiee, 
IvMdiiiL', the \an,uuard in an ad\anee, the reaiguanl 
111 a iTiie.ii. 

\ /An d/nees// mi//, or ]\Jar'^IhtJ: I'loin (iiTinan 
iiuuih o) hoise, and .'■i fuih master f 

M;(do\ nuiiesehail is a iieneial name loi 

''(\(')al olliceis einplo\eil ahoiil horses, !:,aine, tke. 
I'"! some time tiu' Maresehal was an olVet'r suiioi- 
din.iii-, in the loudniii; ul the aimies, to the Con- 
sLildo. 

\ I. 77;,e Chiiiiilu'i hthi .— Tins reipiiia's lillh‘ (‘\- 
phuiatioi) it 1 - sutheient to oh'^ervi', that wlnle 
’-'-ino ('I his jitticlions heloiejed to the kind’s huusi*- 
iiold, Dlhcis l;('loiio(.(l U) tlie l'’xehe(|Uer. 

\II /7o‘ ('hinict'lliir. — d'his ollieer did not 
enio_\ hy any means th(‘ same ilnpoilanee ui cai^ 
limes wlii'-h he afterwanls ohtaiued. There' was 
an Ollieer ahout the court in later limes whose fnne- 
lions .md e'ven whose title will lurnish a food idea 
w hat the eiiaiieellor originalIv w as. Tins w as tlie 
“eleik (4 the closet, ’ a sort ol eonlidi'iitia! elnip- 
lain en (helore the K<'for\nation) coidessor to the' 
Ivina, oeeaisionallv einp!o\ed hv liim as seerc'larw, or 
eleik, m the moelerii sense ol' the term. In this 
capaeity the C'himee Uor a]>])lied tlie kina’s areal seal 
to ehaiti rs and other puhlie doenments. Ihit, as 
Madox olKcrves, “the ehuneellorship,from a Muidl 
heaimiina, heearno, in process of time, an olliei' of 
au'ul eliy;ni(y and pre-emmenee.*^ || When the 
araiuk'ur of the Seneschal and IIiltIj .Instieiarv 
l)e:>an to deeliiK', the ]M)waT of tiie Chancellor p^ra> 
dually nieieast'd, until it last approached to withm 
a ei'iiiiin d!>tunee of—for it 1ms ni'vcr eimic up to 
hy mimy stejis—that ]iortion of the autlioriiy of 
till* (ireut Seneschal which was rcjircsciited liy tiu* 
lliuh Justiciary. The, Cliiineellor, up to a late 
I'eiiod, was a churchman. He was e.r tiffich chief 
of the kinir’s OmiK'l.f Ih- al.^o was wont to act 
w ilh tire 11 lydi Justiciary and other trreat ulficers in 
matieis of revenue at the Exelicfiuer.^* 

Oi’ the Chancellor, wc shall a(M one curiouH fact, 

* UnUoti, lot 1, h. f Dticange, (uT f(U. 

I Duc.tn:,:**, rtrf tfr«- Mavcicalhw. 

) IlHt, l,xcliei|., chap. 11. j. ‘M> I-.iit. l7U. 

1 Hi«t. Cxclitni. p, 43. ■, .Madox, p. 42. •• Ibid, 
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^iven from an imcient memorial hy Madox. “Tlie 
(duuiet'llour ha> five shillings a day, and so much 
in simnells (a sort of sweet Im-cuil), wine, and other 
small ihiipes.”'^ 

VUI. Tfu’ 'h rasimn I!('was mostly an ecele- 
siastie. Aneienth it siems to have been the duly 
of the TreTisujor to act widi the oLlu'r haroiis at the 
F.xuheijuer in the mammeineiit of the kinic’s re¬ 
venue 1 J he (hunitv ol the 'l'iea''mej, us well as 
that of the C'lmneelloi, was bv im means, however, 
what it heeame afleiwaiiU, ht' hmng an ollieer 
snhoiduialc to llie ('haiiiiu') lain, un<l moi‘e so lo the 
Seneschal. I>nr ni tlie mntalions hi.at^hl idmut 
hv tinio, which oflin deeie(‘> that the lust shall he 
last and the last hist, the ( haneelloi has li('euiue 
(after tlu' kiiiu), in ]ioiiit of dignitv, the lirst ollieer 
of the slate; and the J'leasurer, or nilher onlv a 
poilion ol him,— iiamelv, tin' l-’irsl Loid of the 
'I'leasiirv,— llu' Inst m polilHal ]>ow('i , while the 
liord Sti'wai'd and Lord (!liamliei lain of the Home- 
hold, ami the I'anl Maishal (alhiut the last has 
heeome iiei(‘<lilarv m a potent house of hpL;h ajid 
comparatively ancient nohilitv ), are litth- mole than 
old lumher; and the II mil Steward, to all oj<iinary 
inltmls and pui po^-i's, is no loiieer m cMstenee. 

Jliese hiiih olheer's seem not only to liav(' 
attended, each in Ins deparlnu'iil, to all the pnhhe 
rue-mess which is commonly un(U‘islood at jue-eiit 
t(» fall niidei the]m»\mee of tlu' kill’s ministers, 
hut also to tlie iiearnm^ an<l dt'cisnm ol causes 
hi'tween siiHiJis, - to have, in othei wonh, lulldled 
tlie judieial as well as the admiiusli'ativ(' olliee. 
J’Ik' eouil of pistrec winch was thus formed was 
oriumallv held in the kmi;V jiidaee or wlierevi'i he 
haj)p< iied lo 1 h‘ m pi'ison J heie w’as a pailieular 
Inaneh of it held m a pailienlar jiart of the palace, 
Ml which all nuilteis i < hiiine, to ti>e ii venue wi re 
tiaiisaeled, and which, ihoimh eoiiipiisid ol nearly 
IIk' saiiH' pi isons, was known h\ the name of the 
Jv.\elie<iuei. 

Amoii!^ the thmu's that most strike us on lirst 
lookiim at this perKnl ol our It'cal and jialieial Iuk- 
tory are the suhsliliitaui of general and ei nti’id for 
local pidiealmes, and th(‘ apjiointment of jmlL^es 
reeid.nlv tiamcd Jo a knowledui* of the law to jire- 
side in the seveud eoi.rts. So(»n alter the{kuniuesl 
.UTcat ineonvemenecs appear to have been fell from 
the admimstralion ol pi^Iiee m the county courts, 
hundred courts, and (aunts hiiroii. Tliesc lucon- 
veiiieiices arose fiimi v.irious causes, of which tlie 
pitnci]»al, aecoidiim to Sir Matthew Hule,i were 
the three followiiu^ :— 1st. I’lie k.nokxnct. of llie 
judues, who were*t4ie freeholders of the eounlv. 
“ For,” says Hai(‘, “ altlioupdi the aldiTinaii (ji eliief 
eonstahleof every lumdred was always to he a man 
It'arned in the laws-, and alUiomdi not only llie 
Ireeliolders, hut the h)slio])s, haioiis, and i^real men, 
were, hy the laws of Kin^ Hcniy 1., appointed to 
attend the county e<imt, u t they s« Idv/iu attended 
there, or, li’ they did, in process of time they ne* 
elected lo study llie Kii^hsh laws, as great men 

• M.iilo\, j» 131. + IIik!. )■> 

I lJibU»ry yf ili« Ct-nimoli Law of EiigUinl. <•. 7. 
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Usually do.” 2tidly. The orfat variety of laws, 
tlio effect of several independent iurisdictions. 
Glanville savs, “ Tlie customs of the lords’ courts 
are so nunienms and various that it is scarcely 
possihle to reduce them into writing.”* .3rdly. 
T’he corruption and intimidation practised ; for all 
the business of any moment was carried by parties 
and factions. • 

It is piolrible, however, that we arc to seek for 
till' main einises of the subversion of the ancient 
system in eeitain changes which the very ])rinci|ile 
of that Bislini «as itself jirudiieing, and which we 
shall novv jnoceed to consider. 

()i these ehanges the most imyiortant and fiinda- 
rnental was the estahhslinient ol the trial by jury. 
It has been e\|ilained, in the prC9|dhig hook, 
that the essential ])iinci|ile of the original Saxon 
inode of trial was the siiliniission of the matter in 
ilispiitc, III some form or other, to what was held to 
he the ai liilration of Heaven. There was iiointer- 
ferenee of the hnmiin jiidament,— no nttemjit to 
iirnve at the truth by weighing and comparing the 
adverse |iidhahililies ; the i|uestion was not held to 
h(‘a question of juohahihlies at all; it was eon- 
eeivi d to he capable of a solution as certain as any 
•pirstmii in iirithmetic. The derision was left not 
to the fallible jndunient of man, lint, as was be¬ 
lieved, to the infallible judgment of the Deitv. As 
long as tins belief subsisted universally, it is evi¬ 
dent, tis we have already observed, that no mode of 
trial pioceednig u]ion a ditferent jirinciiile could 
well come into use. Men wiiidd not readily relin- 
qiiisli a nietliod which afforded them in nil cases a 
eirlain deteriiiiiiation of the matter, for one wliieh 
idhirded tiieiii onlv a doiihlfiil deterniimition of it. 
They would not easily he disposed to remain satis¬ 
fied with a ileeisioii which might he wrong, while 
they helieyed that thev had it in their jiower to 
obtain one that could not hut he right. That belief, 
liowevi r, was so entirely founded in ignorance and 
superstition, that it of necessity decayed in tlie light 
of niereasing knowledge and civilization ; even the 
lesiills of the trials at law that were founded on it 
would tlienisehes he eonstantly raising suspicions 
of Its fall,icy. Nevertheless, there is reason to 
suppose that if was not any general eonvielion of 
the alisurditv of the ordeal, or of the vanity of the 
imagmation on wdiicli the use of it rested, that led 
first to its discouragement, and eventually to its 
entire ahandoiimcnt. If such a ronviction had 
heenairived at, the jiractiee would liave been given 
up at once, as one wholly irriitioiml and iiiiqintous. 
Hut this was not the course taken. In the first in¬ 
stance, the legislature onlv interfered to narrow the 
iippliciition of the ordeal, and the church to discounte¬ 
nance the frequent or indiscriniiiiate resort to it. It 
is evident that the popular prejudice in its favour 
could not yet he attacked in front. Its follv was 
discerned by the ruling and more cnliglitened part 
of the comiinniity; and the goveriinient and the 
ehiircli, even if either or laith may he suiiposcd to 
have hud an interest in keeping it up as a convc- 
• Lii) xii, c. 6 — Truiiilaiion. 
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nient instrument of control, must have perceived 
that it was one which could not he much longer left 
in their hands; but they did not, for all that, an¬ 
nounce that the supposed judgment of Heaven was 
really nothing of the kind. If they had, thev 
would have oft'ended what was yet the general 
sentiment, and their announcement would |irohahly 
have been received with incredulity and scorn. 
Besides, there would he a natural rehictaiicc on the 
jiart of those hv wdioni the ordeal had been hilherlo 
sanctioned and upheld to make a frank acknow¬ 
ledgment that it was all a solemn mockery. They 
therefore took another course. The clergy began 
to preach against the ordeal, not as being ahsiird, 
but as heiiig impious; they did not deny Us clfi- 
caev, as an apiieal to Heaven, hut they endeavoured 
to show that it was an iqipeid which, in ordinary 
circiiinstances, at least, it w.as sinful in liuniiui 
beings to make. T'hcy may jiossilily also have 
soinelimcs insinuated that one of the consequences 
of its abuse would he its freqtient failure,— that the 
Deity would not consent to favour with a true decision 
of their cause the jiai ties who thus inipropci ly called 
U|)on him. Be this as it may, it was only allei a 
long eiiursc of jiiirtial opposition to the ouleal that 
the cliuich ventuied finally and distinctly to )iio- 
liihit its use. It did do tins at last, however, hv 
the IHth canon of the Fourth Council of Latciaii, 
published in November, 121.o. 

Meanwhile, the ordeal had been gradually falling 
more and more into disuse under the openilion of 
various causes. The discoiiragenient'ol it by the 
cliiireh, and the diffusion of the feeling upon which 
that discouragement was jirofesscdly giouiidcd, 
would, no doubt, have a jiowerlul eflect in nidis- 
jiosing the public mind towards s.ich a mode of 
trial except in very extraordinary circumstanres. 
Then, the conviction of its inherent absurdity, and 
utter unsuitahlcness in any cireiiinstances, was of 
course growing and extending itself. Besides, it 
was not necca.sary, in order to be ojijioscd altoge¬ 
ther to the ordeal as a mode, of trying causes, that 
a jierson bIiouM he a disbeliever in the as-uiiied 
jirineiple of that kind of trial. That jirineijilc was, 
that the Deity, if fairly iqijiealed to, would work a 
miracle in vindication of the innoeent party—would 
jirevent the boiling water from scalding linn, or the 
red-hot iron from burning him. Tins might he 
granted ; and still the ordeal might he ohjeeted to 
on the ground that there was, and could he, no 
security for its being in any case a fair siihiiiissioii 
of the’matter to the arbitration of Heaven. ft 
might he alleged that, from the way in which the 
matter w-as managed, the result was wholly in the 
hands of the functionaries who superintended the 
process. The historian Eadnier relates, as an in- 
stiinee of the daring imjiiety of William Rufus, 
that uiwii one occasion, when about fifty English¬ 
men, of good quality and fortune, whom he had 
caused to he tried for killing his deer, by the ordeal 
of hot iron, had all come oft' unhurnt, and were 
conseijuciitly acquitted, that king declared he woiihl 
have them tried again liy another mode, and not by 
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tills pn'tciidcd judgment of God, which was made 
favourable or unfavourable at any man’s pleasure. 
Yet Rufus here did not dispute the cfRcacy of the 
ordeal if it had been fairly managed; he did not 
deny that Heaven, ifapjiealed pi, would pronounee. 
a lusl decision, and would even, ft iieccssary, viork 
a niiraele for that purpose; lie only denied that 
the professed appeal to Heaven was really made. 
And tins was a suspicion that was, no doubt, very 
gciK'rullv enierlaincd. 

'file giadual extinction,however, of the })ractice 
r*f tiving cause' hv appeal to tliejudginentof Heaven 
was luainlv hrouuht about by the natural develo))- 
nunil of the ]uiuciplc of lliat mode of trial itself. 
And tins IS th(‘ most eunous point in the inquiry, 
ami that which IB most desiTVing of attention. It 
lias bacii shown m the former Book that the 
rtianncr m which whatwc should now call evidence 
iiriuiiiidlv olilumed admission in trials at law was 
h\ its assuming the form of an a])])eul to Heaven ; 
that IS to say, it ohtaiiu'd admis.sion on the only 
jiiinciple then recogms(“d,-”the ])iinci])lc of the 
ordeal. In a eniuinal case, instead of the ordeal 
ol water or iron being at once resorted to, an 
aiicmpi was made to avoid that expedient, and to 
decide the case hv a contest of oaths between the 
authors of the charge on tlie one hand,^and the 
accns(M| parly and Ins friends on the otlu'r : it was 
oidv HI (he (\cnt of the charge not hemg esta¬ 
blished hv this ])rcliininaiy jirocess that th(‘. trial 
was (allied lartiicr. But the persons wlio thus 
swiiK' wen* not at first witness(‘8 at all: tliey did 
iiut ]»rM(ess to teslilv to the facts at issue upon tlieir 
own knowli'dge; all tliat they deelaivd was, those 
on the oiK* side their belief in the guilt, those on 
lli(‘ other their lielief in the innocence of the 
accused. Nor was tlieir teslinumy considered and 
w{‘ighi'd bv any act <»f the judgment; llaur fesli- 
inonv, propefly sjieaking, was not estimaled at till, 
but thev themselves were counted and valued, 
each man according to Ins “were,” or the legal 
worth at which he was rated according to his rank 
in societv. Tins, therefore, was not tin; lieanng of 
evidence in anv sense; it w’as merely anotlier mode 
(tf a])])(‘almg to Heaven, which it was siqqiosed 
would no more suffer the guilty jiarty to come off 
Mclor m this contest of oaths than it would fad to 
vindicate the iimoecnt in tlie ordeal of fire or water. 
N(“vertlteless, this niolhod of compurgation, as it 
was ealh'd, could scarcely fail to load, in course of 
time, to a furtlier innovation. The person ])jedging 
bis faith m favour of the one side or the other, 
with an evident or understood knowledge of the 
facts hearing on the (juestion at issue, would 
imwitahly make a stronger impression upon the 
Court than the person manifestly destitute of such 
knowledge who presented himself to make a similar 
or an o])posite deposition : this would hap])cn even 
while the letter and practice of llic law made no 
distinction on that ground Ix^tween the two depo¬ 
nents, Tlie bringing forward of persons to make 
their depositions who were not acquainted with the 
facts of the case would, in this way, become disre¬ 


putable, and gradually fall into disuse, till at 
lengtlr the deponents on laith sides, though still 
only called up(;n to make oath to thi'ir belief in the 
statement of tiie one jairly or of the other, would 
he almost alwa\.s mnhi^tood to sjaak not nieioly 
from pailiality to the party whom their dec larations 
were to benefit, or from a general etuifidenee in Ins 
crcdjrility, hut from their own knowledge of the 
dii-puted facts. In truth, a pei>on ignorant of the 
facts would, it may fairly he prcMimed, seareelv 
dare now to ]')rcbent hiinseU’ to m:ik(‘ oath m o|)[)o- 
sition to one to wliom the facts weie well known. 
Here, IIk'ii, we have tli(‘ deponents on hoih suh.s 
already turned into witiH"‘ses even In’tore the law 
yet demands their testimony. Hof. tins point 
arrived at., impossible that (he next slop should 
be long delated, 'i’iie wtliu'sscs, thal is the persons 
having a knowledge* of the* f.iels, hemg thus brought 
befoi'c tlie court, would nalurallv la* h“d liv degreo. 
to extend tlieir depositions heymd a meia* general 
deeiaratioii in siipjiurl of eitlier jiailv ; th(‘\ would 
proceed to state the grounds of the helief which ihev 
made oath dial thev (^^(“itanK'd ; in other woiuK, 
they w'ould state the fuels which tliey knew ni 
relation to the cause,—llu'y would giv(* their ((*sii- 
nionv as well as their deposilions. Kvidt'iui* 
having tlius once obtaimal admission, liowevt'r irre¬ 
gularly, and with however lilth* legal eflieiu'y in tlu* 
first instance', would speedilv come to in* leeeived 
as of weiglit in the deeisioii of tlu* eaiisi', and would 
then be demanded as indispc'iisable. Hut tins 
change waadd render neeessaiy otlier iiupoitaut 
elianges. 

So long ns eaiises were fried on the puiieiplc of 
sulimittnig the matter in dispute, in some toim or 
other, to the arhitratioti of Heaven, no funetioiianos 
thal could properly he ('ailed pidues weie te(piir(‘d 
in die courts of law. Theu' might Ik* a ]>< r^oll to 
])resid(‘, and to declare or makt* jiidilielv known 
the H'suIl of th(‘ pioeess wliitli had lieeii gone, 
through; lint no exercise ol the pidgment was 
d(‘manded cither here or m anv odier pari of thcj 
jiroceedings. Tlu* w jiolc* affair, as idreailv oliserved, 
was of tlie. na1me of a chemical cxpcTiment, or an 
aridimetieal calculation ; it w'as eonducled aeeoid- 
ing to certain fixed rules, or miglit bi* said to eaiiv 
on Itself; and die ascerlainmeut of die re-'ull w.is 
rnen'ly a matter of obseivaiion, and of oiiservaiajn 
of the easiest kind, ruder tins state of ihiii'^s, 
therefore*, all kinds of causes were' tried at juipular 
meeUngs—at the witlenageinote, and the siniemoie, 
and the other assemlilies of die same kind; and 
the iiidgrnent jiassisKui each ease might a' Indv 
he said to he. that of the attending crowd as dial of 
the memliers of the court. It was rt.'ally the judg¬ 
ment neither of the one nor of the other, m r was 
It so considered ; it was called not die judgment of 
man at all, hut the judgment of (fod. Idii a^ soon 
ns the principle of the appeal to 1 haven was 
departed from, hv the admission of e\id( iiee, tlu^. 
wh(jle svstem of the adinimstrulion of the law 
necessarily assumed a new form. The exercise of 
judgment by the court now became indispensable. 
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It is ])rol)abl(‘, liowovor^ t1ml in tlic gradu'il ])ro- 
gross of the chanue, this cniisctiiu'ure wan not lor 
8oine time very < leailv pen’eiveiK and that it eanu* 
upon the roiuitrv and the governnuait tielore. tlic 
requisile jireparntions were made for it. Ifinec, 
«H occasions arose, expedients of various knuls 
would h(‘ at lirst resortiMl to with the view of’ 
making the old maeliinery still answer. It \\ould 
soon he found, for instance, tliat the licaring oi’ 
evidenee, unhk(‘ tlu' onh'al and tin- trial hy eoni- 
purgation, ])rodueeii dilhu’ences of opinion ainonu 
the persons pn’s'ml ; and it would also Iktoiuc 
almudaiitlv appariuil that a laruo inultitiale of 
persons did nol foini the most comenient Inluinal 
for wmuhinL; and eomiiu; to a decision upon thi' 
Statements of eoiillieting wilnesses. In flu'si- eii- 
eiimstane(‘s we might, on the liivl vu'w ol' llu- 
matter, suppo>e tlu' most natural eouisi* would la- 
to appoint a small eommitU’c of t lu* com I to ex¬ 
amine the witnesses ami come to a judgment upon 
the cause. Ihit this is to assume that the juoper 
distinetion hetween thi' provinces of tlie court and 
of the witne'^res was already much more distiiiellv 
])ere(Mved than it could a?, yet hi', when tlune^ 
W(Te only iH'uuming to enu'rge out of that slate iii 
w’hieli (he court had laadlv neviu' taken any ]iarl 
in the trial of l.lu'’laune at all. 'The witnesses, or 
the jiersons who eanu* to give evideiu'e, and not 
the eourl, would at tins time in tael he most na¬ 
turally looked n])on as tlu* reid trier'' ot the cause 
A ('oinmittee of the wilues-'cs, iheielong ralhei 
than a committee of the court, wouhl Im' llu- select 
l)ody a]»poml(‘d for its eousuh rat lou and settlement 
in the caihc'-t attempts to escajic Irom lli<‘ eonlusion 
and p<u]d(‘xilv ot eonfliering ('vidimci'. d'lioM- of 
tlie wiincsses who were eoneeived to hellie persons 
of gieahv.t prohitv, or to he those best aeipminted 
with the fuels, would la* eho'cn out Irom among 
tlu' rest, and left to agre(‘ among themselves as to 
flow liie tnilh stood,—m other wonU, to try the 
cause, 'riu' poisons thus set apart w'ould prohaiily 
he calh'd upon to make tlunr fh'posilions witli nior<’ 
lonn and soIeinmt\ than ordinary witnesses; for 
instance, althouuli tiu' oidiiiiirv witness miglit h(' 
heard meielv upon his declanition, the selected 
witness would la* required to gi\e his evi(len<‘e 
upon natiu Finally, it would \ery soon laaoine 
the eu^toni for the seh‘eted witnessi's, or triers, to 
he always of the same nnmher; sueli a rule wouhl 
he pnqierly held to (‘ondiu'i' to fairness of pro¬ 
cedure; and besides, tlu' ]aipular feeling has 
always attached a certain virlue or importaiiet' to 
jmrtu'ular nmul>ers. • ‘ 

In tlie ahoye deduction w'c luive in fart what 
5\pt»ears to he the history <‘f the origin in this 
country of trrd hy jury, in as hir as it can la* eol- 
leeted from the seantv notices that lemam tons of 
elmnges whiih, however iniporiant tliev weio 
destined to he in their ultimate results, weic 
scarcely deemed worthy of being recorded liv anv 
contemporary chronicler, and tlu' only inemorv of 
winch that haa come down to ns has been jire- 
served more hy accident than hy design. We 
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know' that, oven in the Saxon times, it was oc- 
casimially the ]>raclire to select foi tlie decision of 
a civil suit ciTlain of tlie most re})ntahle of the 
persons who ])rofesscd to he aeipiaiiiti’d with the 
facts in disputig the parties agreeing together m 
their nomination, imd consenting to abide by their 
decision or verdict. In the Norman times this 
became a more usual modi' of irvmg eausi's, and it 
w'as now eoiiseipnmllv suhjeeled to moie sliiei 
regulation. Nothing is better established lIuui that 
the original piry, or body of sworn Ineis, wck' 
really the w'ltiiesscs jii tlie ease, and that their 
verdict was then deliverance iqion jl from then 
own knowU-dge <(t tlu' lael^. At (ust tins modi' oi 
Inal appear^ to have Im'i'ii onlv oeca-ionall) ami 
sparingly resorli'd to. Two insianei's an- i(‘eoi(lcd 
in the reign ol tlie ('oik|Ucio! , one m a snil hi-I u <h ii 
the crown and (imidulplui-, Bishop of liorlu's! 
in ]()7H, the olhor m a suit ropecliiig ((ol.iin 
lands claimed lor the his]io]U'ie ol I'.K m lOsn * 
In the suhseipieiit reigns the iiistanet -. aie inoio 
lV(‘(jnent Sir V. IhiUnavi' is ol’ opinion tiiai m 

(‘rnnnial cases tie pirv was unknown in llu.s 
eountrv until enaeted hy the ('ouquiaor. A\Mhaiii, 
in a cliarli'r by which la* prof<‘ssed to ic'-torc Iiic 
laws of the (kuifi'ssor, with ceitaiii adilit ion>, di¬ 
rected til'd, in the particular case* ol a charge mado 
hy an I'uiglishman against a Norman, oi h\ 
Norman againsi an Fiighdiniaii, l!u‘ gmii oi ni- 
iioronee oi tlu' aceusi'd should he tUdei mined h\ a 
Inliunal of sworn witnesses, aceoidiiig to tlie lew 
of Norniandv.'” 'i’lu' hist regulation, Iiowomi, 
which estahlisliod the jiirv as :i geneia! mode oi 
Inal apjieais to have hnni one ol the laws, oi 
“ Ji^si/os,” as they wen' ealhal, enacted hv llenrv 
II. at (ilai'cndon, about Ik; this law, (,» 

(piole tin* account of Sir l'\ Falijrave, ‘Mlie jiC'tu-e^, 
who leprc'sentt'd the king's ]>er?a)n, were to niaki* 
inipnry liv tlie oaliis of Ivvelee kniglils, or olhei 
lawful men, of caeli huiidr<'<l, together with tiu' 
four nu'u Irom each township, of all muiden, 
rohhenes, iind tlu'fls, and of all who had harhomed 
such otVeuders since the king’s accession to the 
throne.” Another enactment of the same assixi's 
aholislu'd the trial liy compurgation in ciimma! 
ctiscs, ('xcept in certain bormiglis. 'flu' verduu of 
the inquest, liowi'vcr, was not yet made final, d'iic 
jicrson eharged hy the twu'lve knights was still 
allowed to clear himself, if he could, liy the onh al 
of fire or waiter. Orlicr laws of the same king, 
some of which, however, arc onlv imperfectly )m'- 
served, appear to liavc cslahlished tlu' inquest (»r 
“recognition” by the twidve lawful men as the 
regular mode of trial in various knuls of civil suit.';. 

If the trial by battle was at all known m the 
Saxon times, the earliest record of it in England is 
suhseijncnt to the Conquest. The duel (oronic'-le, 
as its Siixon name jqqiears to liave been) would 
seem to be a still ruder mode of trial than any of 
those methods that were more ])eculiarlv called the 
ordeal, ns allowing, which they did not, moie 
pliysical force to be tlie main arbitrator of tlie dit- 

* See PiO^rave's I'.ns’. f’otn. ]■> 253, nial illustrations, p. dxxviii. 
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puto, uitd In'ino: tlieroforc hlmost idriitical in ])rin- 
ciplc Willi the mode of decidinii: (pnirrels wlneh is 
])vo]HT to 11 state of nature. It is, probahly, in¬ 
deed, of urealer antupiity than the ordtad ; yet it 
^v;l^ iKMther sn])])lanted hv tlie ordejd, in»r when 
tliat mode of Inal was abolished* did the duel even 
share its late. It continued ni cominon use for 
Htres afterwards. Tlie duel wais undoubtedly looked 
upon as hi'ini:, u('t less than the ordeal, an appeal 
to the indirment of (lod, and it was in virlui* of 
this ehaiacter that it retained its plaei' as <aie ot 
tlie allowed inodi's of trial in a'^soeiataai with the 
o)d(‘id. It at had been demned to be a nieie eoii- 
li'v] <)| physical stnaiulli, it is dillieiilt to eoneeivi' 
that It evn should ha\e been adopti'd as a mode ol 
he.,il liial at all, ami it (“('rt.unlv Could no> \\,\\c 
kept Its ixroiind as sneh atti'V the iiion* iidiiied 
juineiple •>( the ordi-al eame to lie reem^niM'd. 'Die 
iiclie! was that ilea\en would hv no means allow 
tile Ksiu' of the appeal to depend upon the lliew-- 
and v|lu■^\^ of the two coinhatant'', hut woidd deleiid 
the neht, il neee-saiv, by enaidinL'; tlie weakei 
man to o\(Teoiue tbe stion^^iT,— tlial is to say, by 
wtiikme a inuaele, |ust as in tiu* ea^i' ol the 
oidial. 'The (hud and llu' oideal lln'ietoie sIomI 
111 lilt' popular imn^mialion upon the same 
eipli* \V'hv, llu'n.when the onli-al was jnohihiled, 
was not tlu“ due! aholisheil aloiit; with it 'fo he 
(’iial)led to answer this ipieslioii we liui'-l ri'Ciille''! 
tliat the prohihilioii of the oideal was by no means 
disiiiicilv piaeed bv the (diuudi upon the uroiind of' 
Ihe mheieiit ahsurdilv of such a modi' ol Inal,—of 
tin' l.iilacv of tlie notion that tlu- spianal inlerleienee 
of Heaven was to be so seemed ddie ]naclKa' was 
diseomai:ed, and at last, foiinally coiulemiied as 
unlawtiil, on other iirounds ailomthei, as has 
shown ahov(‘. It was denomiccd as impious lathei 
tliaii as lallaeious or nhsmd. If il was admitted !o 
lie 111 anv seiisi' lallaeious, it, was mend\ m so far 
as llu' supposed ajipeal to Heaven miL'lil hy dis- 
fionesl manturemeiil he rendeied onl_\ apjMient 
instead of retd. The irenerally reei'inal opinion 
that llu'(lireel jiidiimeiit ofCoKl ni a etuise mi^li! 
he ohlamed by beniL" ])ropeil\ son^hl. for was left 
uiiassaih'd. All that was atiinned was, that Ihe 
ordeal of lire, or of water, w ns noL a jiroper mode ol 
seek!nt>: b’r such iud!j;ment. d'he condemnation of 
these modes, iheietoie, did not neeessanly liuii h 
tlu' innl bv combat. It lav niider none of the 
objections on account of wbieb tbey wen' con¬ 
demned. It did not easily fulmii ol rollnsion or 
anv other species of unfair maniii^onu ut. It was 
iioin Its nature not likclv to bi‘ resorted to upon 
trivial occasions, or to be taken advantaue of in 
any circinnstanees as a mere form, but was always 
of nccessitv a sobunn encounter, in wliieb neitbi’r 
jiarlv could emraL^e without peril of bis life. Add 
to all this the accordauci^ of the. trial by combat 
wilb the martial spirit ol ibo times, when pniwess 
in aims was looked upon as almost the ciiief of 
hninaii virtues; and we shall be at no loss to 
understand tbe favour, or at least the toleration, 
which was shown to this mode of trial when tbe 


noUrnorc barbarons or more unjust custom of the 
ordeal'was banished fnnn the pidieia! jiraefuu' of 
CbristfMuloin. Vet even witliui tbe pmiod now 
under eonsideration an important, step was taken 
towards the e\tmetion of the ap|ieal of baltle in 
civil suits by a lawnf lleniy II., wbieb ^a\(' to 
both tlie tenanl and ilefendiuit m a wiit ol ii^^hl* 
the jidlernalive of bavinj; the e.isc tried 1)\ what 
was called the {irand assi/.e, whu'b was m laet, 
merely a imveomposeti of font knmbls leimni'd 
by tlie siteiifl, and of twi-Ue ollui pi isous named 
by tliein. Tbe mtrodoctiou ol tlie limiid a'"i/e is 
aseiibt'd t« tlii' advice of (ilaiiyille, wlio has ni Iii> 
hook uivt'u a very pailicnlar desei iplion iit il, and 
expatiated upon its ensit imjxiilanee as an im- 
provement of the law -j 

It IS ohvioiis llml the enlirelv lu'w foiin and 
cliaraeli'r assumed hv pidicial pioetedmcs, niUi 
the coinmeiieement ol llie piaeliei' i«f liMU|.;aiiil 
(leeidnm causes h\ (‘\ideiiee, would leiidei llie ol'l 
m.ieliineiy loi tiu' adminisli ation of Hie law al- 
toLK'lher uiismviei'abh'. An exeicise of the jiale,- 
meiil wa- now ealb'd for on the pail ol the e.niit, 
iMsieail ol merely an (‘veicise of the faculty ol 
oh-eryation. .Indies were' llieiefoU' of’ neee-.-ilv 
a})point(Ml in all the eoiiits. It is piohai'le tliat 
this imiovalion \yas pailiallv mtiodueeil m iht> 
S*a\oii limes ; Init it was not einieially eslahlelu d 
till aflei the (’ou(|iU'st. 'The eeiui.il eliai act i i ol 
the Norm m domination, iiiuh i vvhieli all aiitlioi n v 
wa- held to proceed and to dciiye ils beiuL; fioiti 
the erowii, was especially lavoiiialde to Hie com¬ 
pletion of the new system 11 apjra.iis to liayi' 
been as eailv as 1 11S, m ihe leieti ol lleiirv 1., 
lhal Jiislu'i's llmeraiil, or .Jiisliee'- in IT le, a.-- llu y 
yseie called, w('ie first appointed to eo t»n eiieiiiis 
ihroiivii liu' kmLrdoio foi the lioldiiii.; of ;dl ph'as 
bolli civil and eiiniinal] They weie liol hou- 
eyer made a re,a,idai part of the ludieatuie of the 
kiimdoin till I17d, Hie t\\(‘iily-second year of llu- 
rei!::ii of I linii y 11 

'I'Jie court which sate in the kiiii’N palace 
yvas also, in eomse of lime, divided into seveial 
cimrls, alHiouu;b opinions \at\ lomevyhal as to Hu‘ 
jireeise peiujd at wliudi this elianiie took jdaee. 
Aeeoidiii^ to Madox, whose. iiuji.iiKs into the suh- 
jeel wen* more inimile and accurate llian those of 
Sii Ldwaid (hike anil otlieis, the hank or e<)un of 
(uimmon IMeas y\as in heiim se\eral years hefore 
the M<ii(n(i, (Inirfu ol tlie seventeenth of Kim; 
John, ihomrii n wa.'^ then fust made ^taliiJiiaiv. 
That the division, as eMsimu. at tins day, was coni- 
jilete ill the time ol^kidwaid I, is juoved nu*ie fully 
than from anv otlii r of tbe aneienl law l o(dvs Iron, 
a passaue of ilniloli, m which he speaks ol the 

• J i:i- ]i fl 1 ,;1,1 M .js tl)«- ).ri>(‘eritiHi.' Ill V, II]' )i llu- i I o l.iii. 1 
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of ovr royrt of chanrorify and of one 
hcnrh and of ihe offuryand. of the e.vrhefjnrr.^'' 

the sulxlivisieu of tlie kine;'8 court into 
sovenil Bcpiiriite jiidieiiturcB, and llie increapintr 
coin])licati()n of lep^al procccdini^s, the great officers 
of slate, whom we have enumerated, and who 
were originallv, together with the king, the judges 
of it, gave up their places in it to regular 
lawyers. Of the original nature of this great 
court it will afford some illustration to remark 
that, as was the case generally in the feudal system, 
wliere, from the top to the bottom, th(‘ less was 
shapcil after the image of the greater, the court- 
haron was a model of it on a small scale. The 
linron had his court, in which, suboidinatc to him¬ 
self, presided his seneschal, da])ifer, or steward, 
t>recisely as the king had ht^ court, wherein, subor¬ 
dinate to Inmself, presided A/s' seneschid, ilapifer, 
or steward. In tlie case of the kings of Kngland 
one portion of the judicial fuiictionst of the 
steward’s otlice came, as \\c have shown, first to he 
cNecuUd hv a sort of deputy or representative, 
called the chief justiciary, afterwards to he abo¬ 
lished, or rather to he divided among a number of 
judges; while the other jiortion of those judicial 
limetioiia rcinained with another representative of 
tlie original sh'ward, or rather representative of 
another portion of him, called the Steward of tlic 
king’s IJonsehold. 

There lias been much controversy rcspi'cting the 
origin of what is cidlcd tlu' eoimnon law' of J'hig- 
hind. The ohh'sl treiitiscwe have on the Enghsli 
law after the (loiKpu'st is the work hi'aniig tlie 
naiiK' of “ (Ihuiville,” and eomposed in the reign 
of Henry II. Douhtle.ss many indivulual laws 
and cu>loms ]*assed from the Anglo-Saxon to the 
Anglo-Norman times, 'riiere is still extant, as w(‘ 
ha\c idreadv liad occasion to notice, a charter, orhodv 
of laws w Inch the (aaKpieror is said to have granted 
to the English ])eople, being, says the ti(l(‘, “the 
same which Ins jiredocossor an<l cousin, King 
I'ldward, ol)s(Tvcd before him.’^J These recognise 
all the mam haitiires of the Saxon svstem, and 
especially tlu‘ princijile of the “ \veri‘,” or jiecu- 
niarv compensation for personal injuries. We know 
aKo, that the system of the frank-])ledge contiiuuxl 
to he strictly enforced for a long perioil after the 
(•oiUjuesl.§ Still (he general features and eliaraeter 
of the English law after the Coiupiest appear to 
he, on the wliole, more Norman tlian Anglo-Saxon. 
One striking feature of distinction hetw'ecri (ilari- 
ville and the Anglo-Saxon laws is tlie detail with 
which the Itinner enters into the matter of proce¬ 
dure or ai'tions at law ; and the minute intricacy of 
the system w liich lie thus ])rcscnt8 to us strangely 
contrasts with the rudeness and sim])hcitv <>1* that of 
the Anglo-Saxons, described in the last chapter. We 

• Unuon. f n? l) 

+ For. oii;.'iiialh. as has 1)C<'n nhow n. tlie sei»e*<-]ial was Uie king's 
ri-|iri‘'eiUdtiM.‘ uuiM*ii.allj■ id his mililury us well as liii jikIhiuI 

<-1 parii V 

; riiese laws of the (’onqiieror hase Iveen presersed hcith lu I,atm 
mill m KomaiKo. or Freurli. ’I'lte Ih-hI edition of hoth tenU is lo lie 
toiind (with a vitlualdu (Xmiinentary 1 lu the lUustrutious to Sir K. 
FiilgiaM-'fl Kitg tkim. r|) Ijixxviii—cxL 

§ See Paljfiuve’s Ku^- Com. p. 5‘i7. 


find in Glanvillc the germs of the system of plead¬ 
ing which was afterwards carried out into so mucli 
greater complexity. In fact, Glanvillc ])reseuts 
much, lioth in body and spirit, of tlie English com¬ 
mon law’ as it existed for maiiv ages, and docs m 
sDine degree still ^‘xist. Witli respect, however, to 
tlie portion of the common law tlial may he consi¬ 
dered of Saxon, 'and the ])or(ion that may be eon- 
sidered of Norman origin, there is a remaik of 
Mr. llalliim’s tliat a]ipeais worthy of (piotation. 
“ i^crliaps,” savs he, “it might he n'tisonahU; lo 
conjecture that the treatise called Leges llennci 
ih'imi'* contains the ancient usages still juiwailing 
m the inferior jurisdicLioiis, and that of (ilansilh' 
the rules established hv the Norman Ihwm vs of tlie 
king’s court, which would oi course accpiiri* a 
general recognition and ellicacv m conseijnciici' of 
the mstitution of justices holding their assiy.os 
])eriodically throughout (he country.”t' It i> h- 
markahle, and rnav lie taken as some eonliimation 
of what IS here advanced, that tin* picumaiv com¬ 
positions are not nn nlioned in (ilanville. 1 low ever, 
even hy Mr. ilallam’s estimate, iIk' Saxon wiaiM 
hear Imt a small jiro^ioition to llu' Norman (dement 
m the eom]iouiid pioducod nndi'i the ii.uiu' ot the 
common law of Jxiiglaiid. Ibil to sav precisely w hut. 
tlie ])ropoilion of either elenumt may he, is a veiv 
difU'renl matter; for we mu'-t needs admit thus 
mueli at least, with Sir Matthew Hale, iliiil 
“ among all iho^e yarioiis ingiediimis and mixtnies 
of laws, it IS almost an iinpossihle pnax' (tf ehe- 
mislry lo reduce every Av/z.s' to its tiiu' oii- 

gnml, as to say this is a ]»<■(•(■ of the Danish, this 
ol the Nonnan, or this of the Saxon (U DiiUsh 
law ”J 

Among tlie most inpioTtanl of tlie rtunaiiung iii- 
novalions in ttie law and its ailmmistration wluefi 
wer(‘ introduced m the period now undei nwiew 
maybe nieiitioiK'd (he following:—(’onrls ot eecle- 
siastieal jurisdiction wau'c for the first time esta¬ 
blished ]iy tlie CoiupuTor, the bishops being fijr- 
hidden for the future to sit us lieretoloie with 
laymen in the rounly or oiIkt civil couits. and all 
s])iritual causes, and all those in which clergymen 
were concerned, being made over to the. lawv jurisdic¬ 
tion. By the time of Henry 11. we find express men¬ 
tion of the courts (if the aichdiaicoii, the bishop, and 
the archhisliop. The contests wliicli soon broke out 
between the temporal and the spiritual piri.'-dierions 
have repeatedly occupied our aiteiiLion in the two 
preceding chapters 'I h(‘se eeclesnislical courts 
C'^tahlished the jiartial authority of the canon law in 
England ; and the principles and rules of the civil, 
or Roman inpienal law being also favoured by tlie 
clergy, were introduced into ihe Court of Chancery 
and into other jurisdictions where churchmen pre¬ 
sided, and o])])osed l)y them to the comnum law. 
Attorneys, or agents for the management of causes 
at law, are first distinctlv mentioned after the Con¬ 
quest, and were prolmhly not introduced till then. 
'J'he series of our judicial records commences w’ith 

• A Bumniiirv of Saxon law, m lunflylbiir clmpicrs, fouinl aji- 
petHU'ii to Bome ropu's ol tli»* charter of lleiny I. 
f Middle Ages, \ol a. p. 46S. J Hut. of Com. Law, cliap. iv. 
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t]ie roiirn of Richard I., and the custom nf making 
nuv written memorials of legal ]ir()cccdin<rs docs not 
a])|)car to he of nmeh earlier ongin. Down to this 
time (he technical plirase, “ to record.” meant 
imieivto testify iVom nn'inory. It is conimonlv 
said that after the coming ot 'liie Normans all 
pleadings, at least in tlie sujireine courts, ■were 
cairicil on in rreiich, and (hat all deeds were drawn 
and all laws ]iro:nulgalc(l in the. same language. 
“'I'his ponnlar notion," oh^ent's Sir V. Palgiave, 

cannot he easilv sn])ported. . , jiefoK* llu' 

ii'icnof Henry III. we cannot discover a deed or 
law diawn i»r (“otnposed in h’rench. Instead of 
piujnliiliiie the I'atglish languat;c, it was cmpiov(“d 
l)v the ('on(|ueToi and hw successors in their 
cliaitci'' nntii tlu' leicu of licnrv II., wlien it was 
siipciMahd, not hv the l'’iciic!i, hut l.y the J/ilni 
l.'iieiiagc, which hat! heen miuluallv gaming, or 
lalliei ii“eHininL!, uioniid ; lor the clc.irlcis auliu'ioi 
to AHii'd ;nc unaiiahly ill Latin.”* To this il 
ni:i\ he added that, accoidine; to OrdiTtcus \’ilalis, 
so tai wa>^llie ('oiapaior Iroin showing any aver- 
shiii to llic 1 mil’1i:'1i lanyuauc, nr inuKinu: anv sucii 
alteiiip: a^ has hccii a'-crihcd to him to elfi-cl its 
aholiiuMK that lie apiilied liiniscll to learn it for the 
sjU'cial piiiposi' of iindei'st.iiiding till* causes that 
wcie p!e,ide(t Imloie lum. 'The eoinmou^lati'iuenl 
ii'Ms no the autlu.iilv of Inguljihus, which is 

C\i 1 Cinr I \' sUs])ICU)Us 

Ml. ilallaiii thinks the Mihtle and complex cha- 
lacUrof !•algllsh law and legal proceedings altn- 
hutaliK- in Milne measure To tlie shrewd and litigious 
-■puil iihsetvahlc in the Normans f It mav, jier- 
li.ips, ])(' nrnie cvni'ctlv asciihed to a nioie gi‘- 
nciatcaiisi—the stale ol socielv then cxisling in 
feudal Luropc. 'I'he pTactitioneis of the law, wlio 
well', in a gieat measure, cluuelnnen, had to deal 
witli men—the imn barons “ ol lh(“ hlooily liand ” 

- - who wi'ie aeeustomed to olituin every ohjcet of 
their desiie l)v the shortest road—diiect violence. 
Ill hnnging jihont many alt(‘rations in tlic law', 
both as legardcd the punishment of crimes and the 
conveyance and descent of real iiropertv, each of 
winch idtiTalioiis might he considered as a step 
made in the march of civilization, though it, at tlie 
same time, either directly or ohlujuolv, struck at 
the ]M)wcr of the feudal aristocracy, they liad to 
take a circuitous coursig so as in a great mcasiin* 
to conceal tlunr real design from the powerful 
and violent, hut for the most part obtuse and unin- 
strucled men with whom tlie\ had to deal. We. 
Tuiist hero note a grand distinction hcl\V(‘cn the 
l^lman aristocracy and the feudal. The Roman 
patrieians, as 'wc before observed, were carefullv 
instructed, not only in tlie art of war, hut 
ill the laws and proceedings of the courts. The 
f(‘udal aristocracy were mere men of the sword, 
regarding the habits of sludv and intellectual iii- 
ilustry that would have been necessary to enable 
them to master a knowledge of their laws as things 
iar beneath their consideration. The consequence 

• li)n«. Com. p 5fi. 
t Middle Age*, \ol. u. p. 409. 


was, th it the more com]dicated the legal net be¬ 
came Vvbieli was woven around tliem, the less 
powerful tliey heemne, and the more dependent 
upon the subtle men of the gown, -whose power 
pro])ortionally rose, till they were at last ledueed 
somewhat to tiic condition of an animal which, 
though ])hysically stronger than a sjmUr, has lie- 
conn; the spider’s ]»rev, by being ciuiglu in its 
cuiimngly-devis^e<l net. In short, what M. (hii/.nt 
has remuiked of the Roman luwweis (mi'amng 
rather those under the empiie, when the piaetiec 
of the law had become a dHtiuet piohssioii, than 
th(' ])atneian lawyers alluded to khiic scnli‘nc<‘>> 
hack) is applicable, with very sliglil iimihlicatioii, 
to th(‘ hhiglish. Tlu‘ I'higlisli as well as the llo- 
iiians troubled thenaelves little about llu* loumia- 
tions and the general pniicijiles—ai>oul the pliilo- 
so]ihy of law. They set out with ccitain axmms— 
with certain legal prcciaients; and then ability 
consisted in tracing with suhlkUy lh(‘ consequences 
of these, in order to apply tlicm to ])ai(icular ea^l‘s 
as such presented iheinsclvcs. Thus thi‘ L.nglish, 
as well as the Roman luw\cis, ’weie dialeelieians of 
wondei tul acutciK'ss, hut never plulosoiihers. As 
lowlial has heen stud of the Ihiglisli lawyeis hoi- 
rowing less than those of any olln-r ei\ ili/cd pimple 
fioiii the writings of |)liilosoj)lu’is, it just ainmiiits to 
nothing at all, seeing that in tlie woiks of tin* 
Roman jurisconsults and their modem coinnicnta- 
tors (howcvci admirable, as expo.'itois Imtli may 
he) there is not a juirtiele more of the |)hilns()pliy 
of law than in the wnlings of the Ihighsh l:iw\cr>. 

The most important part of tlu' histoiy of liic 
legisliiuon of this jieriod eon-'ists ol the hisloiy ol 
lhos(‘ gloat ('baiters wlueh are usually leg.inled as 
the bulwarks of Ihiglish liberty. 

As we have* Indore remarked, tlicNorman lairons, 
from th(* circumstances in winch tla'y wct(‘ placed 
in Knglaiul, formed a compact body, <>1 which 
body the Norman king was the imdisjuitcd licml. 
When the neccssitv winch kept this body togcthci 
ceased to exist, when the iinadeis began to I'eil 
lliemsclves tolerably swnirc in their possessions, 
leudalivin again resumed its natural (liaiaeicr. 
Each fiol-owner sought to isolate liiin^df on his 
OW'D lands, and to enneh himseli by violence and 
lohhcry. The kings took advantage of this to 
increase their own power. If Henry I. and 
Henry II. cannot he called absolute sovereigns, 
thev possessed more jiowcr than any other contein- 
]>oraiy king. Rut the barons, although they h;ul 
no longer the same motive&—namely, their common 
safety—to rally rotiud the king, wliicli they had 
formerly, liad not lost the recollection of how they 
had thus heen hundeil together to side ml/i the 
king; and lliey now thouglit that the\ might again 
assemble and unite, when the puijio.Mi was no 
longer to defend themselves and the king against 
the Saxons or English, hut to defend themselves 
against the cncroachmcntB of tiie ro\al power, 
hecoiiiing every day more fonnidahle. 

Several circumstances favoured the tendency 
which we have above alluded to. Three usurpers 
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]u til'ty yoarp, William llcnrv f , 

ninl Slrj)lici^ h:i<l occapjtiii t-i bavr liu-n Ittlc no 
lviii)\vU“iii;(‘b lt\ (Ilf liiiioiis, uihI cMiisfcjufiil!y made 
l^ciu'i'itl |))iniii (‘ H'sjH'ctiiif lliciv lil)frti(‘s. Aflei- 
wanl-, HI tlif UMuii "1 lvi('li.ti«l 1., iiom ihf <lis- 
jHilcs iilioHt l.lif tfuciicy, aiid tlif uitriLiUfs nf. lolui, 
farliMiiv of all mtIs atosf. In (Ins slalf ol ttuiiLis 
llic '.■iiVfUitiu'iil It'll into ilu- liaiuL of a ftaiu'/d of 
iiaioii^. Ilciiff tiiK' ])oition ul tiif liaions ufijiuifd 
dif l:a!nl of fo\ cl lli(‘ oilier [loilion ihal ol' 

u"-ntinf llu' '.:o\fnimenl, etmipoiri'd onl\ ol iheii 
j-cciN ; nod win ii, in 111)1), Joliii niounl' d the 
tiiioiie, llif laec ol tlini'^'- \\as ijinle eliane;ed. 
d’hoiifh die anialeainaliiin ol ila* (wo laei'-, the 
Noi mail''' and S.ixou'-, was h\ no means eonijileUai, 
the jiiineipal \\al‘ was no loneer lietwi-eii liu‘ 
Noi'in.ins and Sa\Mis, hnl helweeu lovaltv and 
ai ishd'i aev ; (he l.e mu de n my 1o letaiu (lie pow er, 
\rt\ neaiU alisoluie, wiiieli il had heh! lor a litlh' 
lime, -ihehillu eonlcderatiny to eom]K'l (he leeoy- 
iiilion ol'cf'ilain riidils w Imdi llu'V elnimed. Soiiu' 
h.iiMii"- |.lined (he kmy ; and willioui that iheit' 
could have been no sliuyule. And the sliiiyyle, 
when It eami', was not, as on tlie eonlmeiii, a 
seiies of eomhals htaween imhudual interests,— 
It was tnilv a eonte^L between two ycneial inde- 
jieinh Hi Itiiecs. 'I'lie etmees>a)n ol the eluuleis 
was the re'-nlt of that sluimde. 

'Jdii' eoulninatioii of (lie laws oi Ldwaid the 
(tonio'or h\ till' GoinjUiror, niuilioned aho\c, 
mav he eoij'-nleied a^ (lie hist (dialler yianted hv 
(he Atiylo-Nornnm hue's. It is asMyned by the 
old clnonuders lo the v(‘ai ]()7(). 

[lem\ I. luviny iiMii|ied the ihionelioin his 
(Id '1 Inother Kotieil, wim remaim il duk(‘ of Nor- 
main!\, tieenpied a less linn poulioii than hi?, 
lalhei. Soon aftei his eoninalion he eranti'd a 
< liai lev, w hi(di (‘iiumeiales the abuse . ol tlu' pre* 
rediiiL; leiuii'', and promises tlu‘ tedii'ss ol them. 
Man\ of ils enaciinuilH have lelerence to the rcia- 
tioiis o! feeidalc'in ; hiu one of its elames ('\pi-essl\ 
lestmo the lawstd Ivdward the (lonle^-or, “with 
ihovc run iidatmns,” aihls llemy, ‘^widi whudi my 
lathei anuauled thuiphy tht' advice ol his haions.” 
Most t'f till' eneairunent^ coiita'ined in tins eiiarlei 
wev('veiy mdilU icntly ohsuvial; hnl it is of iin- 
poiiance in the liislorv ol the ('onslitution, as 
haviny scni'd m some respects loi the model of 
liiat whieli was afte^^^a^(ls extorted trom Jolui. 
Malihi'w Paris informs ns that wlun the liarons 
look arim, in 1215, their demand was that those 
iiehls and liherhes should lie eonceded to the 
idmieh and thi' kinydom whivdi were sol down in 
the ehaiier ( t lleniv 1. and m th(^ laws of Ivdwnnl 
the Conlessnr. I.ud Lvttelton nmiarks that, “in 
Siam' lespi'ct', tiim idiarler of llenrv 1. was more 
ad\.mtau(‘ons to liherly tlian Mayna (’harla ilsidf.” 

ISlepheii, likewix' a usurper, uranted two elnir- 
lu's—one to the h.iroim, the olh'r lo the eleryv— 

I «)ih ^ bol l, and conlmed to a renewal of the piu- 
inises liefoie made', Imt not kept. 

llenrv 11. again renewed those promisea in a 
lonuh ciuutcr, uLo sliurt, and also iueliicactouB, 
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The Aiiylo-Norman Imrons, under llioir first kings, 
wei'e nol ui aenndition lounderlak<“ a stiuyyle, even 
li lliey litid wislu'd to do so. l iider Henry H. 
eirenmstaiiei's weie somewhat ehanyeih '1 he extent 
oflleniyV ])ossessioiis on tlie eontinent diew him 
into lony wars, into whiidi the Anylo-Noiman 
barons were not alwavs disjiosed to follow him. 
Nor W(‘U“ they iinudi more dis])osed to submit 
palienllv to the heaw imposts he levied on lliein 
to snpjioit ihe numeions inereeiiary 1io(^»s he w.is 
ohhyed to employ. The slroiiy and linn luuaj of 
llunv II., however, siippiesU’d, ior a time, ihts 
insui. uil sjnnt, wliudi, on that aeeoiml, only hioki* 
out with ilie mote violciiee under his Icehle, 
cowaidly, and \ieious son John, it wonhl seem 
thal the enuiimtanees nmst lavourahle to lihi 1 1\’s 
makiiiy a step in its pioyiess aie those ol a powei- 
lid and aihiliaiv nilei, followed liv a ieehle sue- 
eessoi, wlio lancu's that he has an niidmihled rialil 
to all that his piedecessor elaniied, willeml | os- 
sessmy any ol’ the (jualiUes that made ycod that 
elaiin. Such wua' the eneumstanees in wineli 
•lohii assiinud llie emwii i>l Mnyland. d'ii<“ siioi.y 
li.iiids of the two tils! Plantaeeiiets—Ih'iitv II. 
and Hichaid (hem (le Lion, Ills lather and hi i,! I in — 
w eie III die dust, and the imii seepliewliicli ihey 
had wiel'h'd lav lusliny aiuoiiy the heaw annoei' 
wliieii an imheeile and a eowaid could not wear. 

M ayna ('haila w as yi allied on tla- I 5(h ul .1 une, 
121;). I'he t'naelnu'nts of it mav be airaiieed 
miller tlirei' heads:—!. Kiylds oi (he eleiyv 
2 Liyhlsot the barons oi liel-holdei's. 5. Itiylils 
ul the peupK' at laiLiC 

1 With leeaid to die eleiyv, the charlu muelv 
yive.sa yeneral eonlinnutiun u) their immumlies 
and p-ri\ileui's. 

fi 11 eaietidly enumerates and ronlirms the 
riyh's ol' the haions. In pailieuhn, the nylil ol 
iinposiuy an eseuawy or aiiv exliaoidmarv aid, is 
luinialU ('onliiied to lh<’ yruU national eouned ; and 
l*ie oecasiuns and modes of convocation of that 
(Muneil are earelnllv determined. 

III. The iiyh'is iif the Ireomcn of th(' kinydom 
are attended to in the following provisions- “ The 
eouit ol eonnnon pleas sliall not follow the kiny’s 
coiiit, hut shall l)e held m a certain fixed ])liu'e.^'— 
.lustice shall nut he sold, refused, or del.ived to any 
one. f—We, or if we aic absent from the kmydoin, 
our cliief justiciary shall send four limes a viair 
into eacli eountv two judyes, wlio, with four 
kniyhts, eluiuMi hv each county, shall liohl the 
assizes at tlu- time and jilaee appointed in tlu- said 
county.I—No fnannan sliall lx- arrested or imjiri- 
soned, or dispossessed of his tenement, or out¬ 
lawed, or ( xiled, or in anywise proceeded against, 
unless hv the loyal judyine.nt of his peeis, orhy 
llie law' of the 1 iiihI.§—N o frcrmany or ininchnnty 
or ! ilJiitn, shall la* unreasonably fined for a small 
otfenee : the hivt shall not lu* dejirived of his tcnc- 
iiK nt; the second of his merchandise ; the third 
of ids implements of ]msl)mKlry.”j—This last ia 

•Art. 17. t Art. 40. t Art. IS. 

§ Art. 30. Alt, iO. , 
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the (iiily eliiuse whieli rehdes to the iiilcrcpts iif 
the eh.i>so( viUiiiiis, — jiiohalily, us lluiiie uliserves, 
ill that time llie must iiuiiierou.s iii liic kiiindoiu, 

11 k- king, ulso, jmimisi-d to a^ipmut none hut 
able ami iijiriglit judges; to relll^late in liis|ii)b- 
sessioiis every man unjustly ousted; to eoinjiei no 
one to tiiake or suii])orl bridges hut by aneient 
cttstoins; that ibe goods of every freeman should 
be ilis))osed of uecording to Ills will, or, if be died 
intestate, ibal bis bens should succeed to tliein ; 
and ibat no officer of the crown should lake any 
horses, carts, or wood, without the consent of the 
owner. 

Upon the whole, wc are inclined to agree with 
Barrnmton, that the main object of those who 
framed and obtained Magna Charta was not so 
much the restoration of the Saxon laws in genera], 
or those of Edward the Cotifcssor in particular, as 
the continuance of the Norman and feudal law in¬ 
troduced with the Contpicst, and the jireservatmn 
of tlieir own feudal privileges, which the great 
])ower of the early Anglo-Norman kings threatened 
to destroy. “ In Magna Charta,” says Barring¬ 
ton, “ there is not one Saxon term for aiiythnig 
that relates to feudal tenures, which are the great 
object of many of the chapters. It appears by the 
hist chapter of the Charter, that all the attesting 
w'itnesses not in holy orders were of Norman ex¬ 
traction. IVhence, then, could arise the induce- 
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ment to make it an express artiile llial the Saxon 
law's should lie resloi ed V” 'I'lie Noniiiiii liiirons, 
he adds, “ could never tiieaii to aholtsli the Nor¬ 
man and ieiida! law, winch was in every re.specL so 
higlilv advantiigeons to then) 

In reading Magna tdiarla, vve are stinck with 
the even lawver-hke |iieeisioii with whieh it is 
wiirde.il. It was evidently drawn np by men witli 
inlelleets as sliiuii as the swoiiU ol the iron liiuons 
who wrested it Ironi the relurtanl king, who had 
the will, hut not the eoiiiage and ahilily, to he a 
tyrant 

But tliough the iirovisions of this famous charter 
were as eom|ilete as the, knowledge of that age 
could iiiake them, and though they weie then and 
there solemnly signed and sealed, they had many 
fortunes to go through, many reverses to encouiiler, 
many vndatioiis to endure, he.lore tliey were destined 
to operate iiuictly a*iij securely. These it will he 
otir htisiiicss to give some aceouul of in the scipiel; 
contenting nurselvcs here with tlie eheeriiig rdlcc- 
tion, that though tlie movenieiit of free institutions 
is ail oscillating one, it is, u])on the whole, a de¬ 
cided progress—an advance in the course of a cer¬ 
tain number of years, and that 

“ Freedom’s hatllc, onrp hi-jjiin, 

Tliough haflle'l oil, is «*ifi won.” 

We have now to give a short account of the fanious 
* Obveiratioiui upva the htatuVex. i*. 'h 
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ri'ciiid ciilk'd i)i)iiiod.'iv, wliirli iciuiuns wireiiiink- 
alilr 11 luniuiiiK'iil of lliC i'\U'iiM\c and stalCMiiiili- 
ldsi‘ ariiiiis of llir ('iun|iu'rin'. Diiiiiodai Hunk con- 
MsO ol' a ccnci'.d surv cy of all tile lands m llic 
kniydoiu, wall the i'\cciilioii of the iiortlicin conn- 
lies, W'cslinoiadand, ('ninlici land, Noi llniinbcrland, 
llnrhain, and part of I-ancasliiic ; spccifvinti tlicir 
( \tcnl III cat li ilislrict ; their piopi u'ltns, Itanirt's, 
odne; the ipiantily of meadow, pasinre, nood, 
and arable land, wlneli they eoulaiiied; and, in 
Miint' eonnlics, the nuniber of tenants, villains, 
collaiii, anil seni who li\ed upon them. “All 
tins,” sa\s Sir II. f'.llis, in Ins ‘ I nliodiictioii lo 
I loiiie-day“ was lo he liiply esliinated; fiisl, as 
the est.ite was hidil ni the tune of the ('oiil'essor; 
llien, as il. was hesloweil by Kinp W’llliani ; anil, 
IhiidK, as its valnt' stood at the forinalion of llie 
ttn'MA. 'I'he pirois (upon whore oaths it was 
inaile) werty inoieover, to state whether an\ lul- 
vanee einild he nnale in the value.” 'I'lie iiiakino 
of this snrvet was determined ti|ion, after iiiiieli 
delihi ration, at a cieat eonneil lielil at Gltiueester 
ill lO.h.h, anil it was finished in the eonrse of the 
lollowni!; vein. The )iaitienlnis were eollecled hy 
('oiiiniissioneis appointed hv the kiiiL’, on the vi r- 
du‘ls of sworn impiests, or let oynilions ; anti this 
important apidiealiim of the pny (in the foim in 
wlneh It then (Xisled) may piohahly be eoiisideieil 
to have hail miieli inlliuaiee in eslahbshina, the 
oeneral use of that modi'of trial. 

Dotiicsday Ihiok, perhaps the most valnahle 
iiiiiimiiieni of its kind possesscil hy any nation, is 
still jireseiwed. It eoiisists of two voliiiiies—a 
greatei anil a less ; the yreuter eoiiipieheiidiiip all 
the eoiinlies of Knehiiid (‘\ee]it those sjieeifitd 
above, which weie never sniveved, mid e\ee]il 
Kssex, Suffolk, anil Norfolk, w hieli are eoiitaiiied 
111 the lesser volume. 

The iiaine Domi'sd.vv has been hy iniiiiy, and, 
aiiioiiii otheis, the author of the ‘Dialogue on the 
INeheipier,’ siijiposed to alliitle to the liiiiil diiv 
of jinleiiieiit. l!iit “ if this whimsicnl account of 
the name was the real one,” says Barrington, “the 


l-atiii for it vvoiilil be Dins .Ji nitii; vvhireas, 
in all the old ehionieles, it is styleil either l-iitnii 
.1 non i.M.is, or ('riNsi uns. Jbillel, in his (Mlie 
Dielmnaiv, hastin'word llovi, which hi' rt'iideis 
kVier, .h'e/i/iieii/, anil hi'iit'e Ihi' Sjiai.ish wind Don ; 
as also till' woi'ils Dr.v.v anil ])i rv, wlneh he tian- 
slates I’kim i.AMArio.M, AnvitiiTisi-virs r. Domes¬ 
day, tlu'reloie, may signify' the lord's oi kiinrs 
advertisement lo the tenants who hold imilei him ; 
and tins sense of the woiil agrees well with pail ol 
the eonlenis of this famous survey.”* Anolliir 
aeeoiint given hy Stow, fioin an old iiionastie I'liio- 
niele— the ‘ Book of Bermondsey is, that /to/ae,- 
i/iiy Is a eoiniption of /kwiiii Dei (oi (Jod’s 
house), the name of the apailment in the king's 
Tieasnrv where the voluiues wt're kejil. 

As some speeinien of so eurions and impiirtaiit 
a doeiiiiK'iit may he aeeeptahle to oiii readi rs, we 
SI leel the following examples of the inanner ol 
eiiternig the lands in it, and tuhjoin an English 
translation. 

“F-ssessa. Terra Regis. Dimid. Hundred de 
AVitiiain. Withaiii teiiuit Hfirolihis t. K. E. pro 
iiianer. I't pro 5 hulls, klodo eiistodit hoe niane- 
riiiin I’etriis vieeeiiiiies in nnuiii regis; tinie, ‘2 ear. 
In dfiio. inodii ; tune 21 vilhin. modol.5; tune 
1) hordar. iiiodo 10; time 0 servi, nuido !); tune 
2ii soelieiiianni, et niodo similiter; time 18 ear. 
hoinimuii, iiioilo 1; tuiic inter tiituin viilehat HI lib. 
niodo 20 ; sed vieeeomes inter suits coiisiietudinis 
et yiliicita do diiiiid. hundred, recepit inde .‘54 Idi. 
ef 4 lih. de gersumn .... In hoc nuincrio adjiiei'- 
hant t. U. E. 34 liheri hontinis, qiii tunc reddebiml 
10 sol. de runsiictiidinc et lid. Ex illis tenet 
llhodius 2, dc 45 iicr. ct vid. 0 sol. et redd, niiiner. 
siiiim eonsuetudineiii. Tedrieus Pointel 8, de 
diniid. hid. et 22 iier. dimid. reddentes eonsuctu- 
dinein. Riiiiidph Piperel 10 de 2 hid. ct 45 tier, 
non reddentes eonsiictudincin. kV illiehnus Grossc 
5, ('t nnus tiintum reddit consuefudinetn, ct viil. 3 
hh. 13s. Rad. Baigiiard 6, elunusrcdditconsuctud. 
ctval. 20 b. Haimi dayiifer 1. de dimid. hid. ct val. 

* UuriiDgton uu ih« Statute!, ]>. 2Zi, note. 
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2()s. CJoscclinus Loromarius hubcl tcrrata 
rt lion Tcihlu cousu{'tu(L* 

Thus in Essex (title in the top of 

the leaf); the king’s land;” and helore tlie parti¬ 
cular manor or town, the hund|cd is noted, as here, 
“'I'he imli-huudred of Witham. Harold held 
Withain, m the lime of King h'dwurd, for a manor 
aixl for 5 hides. Now, 1‘elcr, the shenlf, keeps 
tins manor in the kim;s hand. Then there weri' 
2 earueate> m the lord’s hands, now 3 'Then thiTe 
weie 21 villeins, now 15 (for llu‘V ie(‘orded what 
wii'' in j'idwanl tiie ('onfessor’s lime as well as in 
that of tlu' (_!oiHjueioi) ; “ then llu ie were D l)ordal^, 
now 10; then 0 slaves, now' 0; then there wiie 
2d soehemans, now the same number; then is 
earueates among the men, now 7 : tiien the whole 
was vahieil al 10 poumis, now 20 pounds; hut th< 
sheiitr, lot his customs and imdels from the hidf- 
hnndnal, leeeived on neeonnt of tins manor (/m/o) 
di pound'', and 4 pounds i'or line In this manoi 
then' W('i‘(', m the time of King Edwanl, dl free- 
nu'ii, wlio tlu'u ])aid an aecustomabh' lent of 10 
shillities and 1 I peiiei'. Of the^e, llhod> hoUK 2, 
who had -15 acres, and ihev weie woilh to him 
0 shillmus, and paid their old lent to the manor. 
dVdiie i’omtel holds S, who had halt a liide, and 
22'. acres, pa\mg eusloin or old tent# Ranulph 
Ihpeu'l holds 10, who had 2 Imies and 45 acres, 
not paMiiLf eustom oi uM rent. dham (Irosse 
holds 5, and only oik' of them jiays eustom, and 
werewnith d pounds Id shillinus. Ralph Jiaig- 
nard holds 0, and one. jiavs custom ; they wei’c 
woiih 20 slnllmgs. Ilamo, the seneschal or 
slewaid, holds I, wlio has Inde, and is worth 
20"Inllings. (losctdiu Loremar has tire land ol' I, 
and pa\s no custom.” 

We give another example, which (Idlers some¬ 
what from tire former:— 

“ Esscssa Terra Regis Ilnnd. de Reventro. 
Jlaveriugas tenuit llaroldus t. R. I'h pio 1. inancr. 
et pro 10 hid. Tune 41 villan. modo 40 ; semp. 
41 hurdar. et G servi, et 2 car. m domiiiio ; time 
41 car. hominum, modo 40 ; sylv. d. pore c, acr. 
prati ; modo i molein et 2 rune, el 10 ammalui, et 
JGO pore, ct 269 ov. Jluic maner. udjacchaof 
4 lih. homines, de 4 hidis t. R. K. reddentes con- 
suetudmem ; modo tea. d hid. Rob. fil. (.’orhu- 
tionis, cl Hugo de Monlafori (pmrtam Indam, el non 
reddidere consuetudiiieni ex ijuo eas halmere, Ac. 
Hoe nuiner. val t. R. K. 361. modo 40 ; <4 lAinis 
vieecomes inde reeepit 801. de ceusu, et 101. de 
gcrsuma.t 

Thus in English;—“ Essex (title as before), the 
king*8 land; the hundred of Bg,vcntre. Harold 
held Haveringe, in the time of Edward the (Joii- 
fessor, for 1 manor and 10 hides. Then there 
were 41 villeins, now 40 ; there were alw'ays 41 
Kmlavs, and G slaves, and 2 caracalcs in demesne, 
or the lord’s lands; there were 41 earueates among 
the moil (or vassals or tenants), now 40; w'ood 
sullicient for 500 hogs, 100 aeu's of meadow ; now 
1 mill, and 2 working-horses or paek-horscs, and 

• Domcid. turn. li. fi>l. It. t Ibid, tom. it. fol. 26. 


10 young growingheasls, IGOhogs, and 2G9s]i('ep. 
To this manor tliere ludonged 4 iieenK ii, who had 
4 hides in the time of Edward tlii' (.'onles!-m, 
paving an aecushmudile lent; no\N Robeit, snu of 
(loilmtio, holds 3 of ihd^e hides, mid Hugh Monl- 
("il the lourlh, and ha\e paid no rent since thev 
held tlii'in. 'This manor was woiih, m llu' lime of 
Kfiig Ivlward, 36 pounib, now 10; and I’eO i llie 
%isconnt, Ol sbeulf, ri'Ceise-' h.)m n«M) pmmd> to) 
rent, and 10 pvamds tin an mcomc oi tine.” 

Domesday l)Oi)k was lo)meil\ Lr|it bv lliesidi' 
ol the 4’allv (’oiirl m tlx I'Aebenuer, uiidei linee 
(lllbTelil locks and ke\; oixMii the eii'tiid\ (it’llic 
treasurer, and the (•ihcis ol tlx* two eiiainbi ikons of 
tlu‘I'AeiiiXjucr. In 1696 il was depusited m the 
ChapU'r-bouse at Wt'sliniusler, w lu'ie, it sOll le- 
mams.'*' 

In 1767, in conscijuence of an addiess uf the 
boiisi' oj lonD, bis ma|e''ly gave dnections loi the 
pubiiealioii, amongdiliei H-eoids, ol the Domesd.iy 
Smwi'v ” 111 tlu'lollowmg _\eai,” says Sii Ilemy 
l'dlis,t s]x‘cimen»—one e.\ecul('«l w ilb tvpi's, tlx* 
other l)y engraving—were submilled, bv eommand 
ot tile loid', of ins mn)eslv’s ricasury, to the piesi- 
di'iil and council of the Society of Anlxpiai les, lor 
their opinion ; and an engraved copv of tlu* work 
yijijiears to have been at first cousideicd as the 
most ]»rop('r and advisabhn At the close, liowevi*r, 
ol 1768, tbi' iairest and most pi’rleel litter having 
been selected irom dillereni parts ol’ tlie sm vev, a 
resuliitioii was taken to jnml it with metal t\pcs 
A /b<-,s///i//c t\pe, imiloi 111 and K'guhu, with tole- 
ralile exact iic-s, though not w il li all the e.ii lesp.uul- 
mg nicelv ol' llic oiigmal, was al last olilamed, 
and till' ])uhli( alxiri was eiiliiislid to Mr. Aina-- 
ham l'’aile\, a gentleman ol leariimg as will as ol 
gii'al I'xperienee in leeords, and wlio had had alinosl 
daily recourse to tlie l)onk lor more tlian loily 
years.} It was not, however, till alter 1779 that 
the work was aetualiv coinmeiiei d. Il was ciuii- 
pleted lailv iii 1 7^3, having 1 h< ii leu \ears m pass¬ 
ing through the pr(*ss. 'Ihe t)|ie with which it 
was e\('cuted was <ie^t!o^ed in tlie (lie which eoii- 
surned Mr. Nichols’s punting olhci, in the month 
of Eehruary, IHOS.” 

We sindl suhioin hetea few ('xplanatious of the 
terms maile use of m the above exlruels which 
have not heiui alieadv noix-ed. 

1. JuHKiu iioMiM’S (Frf*e men).—In this lenn, 
besides the freemen or Ireeholders of a manor, up- 
])ear to have been included all the ranks of society 
above these, /. e., a!) holding in military tenure. 
“ The ouliiiary fr(‘(*fnon before the. Comjuest, and at 
Ihe tiincof coinpilmg Domesdav,” savs Kelluini, 
“were under the jirotection of great men; hut what 
their ipiality was, further than that their persons 
and blood were free, that is, that they were not 
nativi, or bondmen, it will give a knowing man 
trouble to discover to us.”§ In Dumewlay, llie 

• sir 11. Klhii'a Inttodiirt to Domcs'luy,i 354. 

t liitnxl. V. I. 

J Ho w.ii* for mmiv \c;iri» tin’ principal deputy m tlic Tally Coml 
of lilt* Uecciptr)f lilt- J'.xrln-ijU('i 

§ Hoiiicaday Hook, p. liat. 
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lihi'ri liominrs arc mentioned as distinct from llie 
S()(nnM/VNNi, or Socmen; Init l)y the time of 
Miienii Cliarla, they would fcem not to Inive been 
distinct; lit least the three classes of society speci¬ 
fied in the famous '.Oth article of that, arc the 
free men, the merehants, and the villains. 

‘J. The S(i( iiEMANNi, or Socmen.—In regard to 
these, whaleviT may be the disputes idiont the 
origin of their name (some deriving it from voco, 
a iilongh; others from .wc, a franchise) and their 
condition, one thing is certain, that they held their 
land liy a tenure of a different and inferior kind to 
mdilaiy leiinre. Littleton defines teiinres in socage 
to III', where the tenant holds his tenement of the 
lord hy any cc;/a//l service, m lien of all other 
services, so that the sei vice he not knight’s service ; 
and lilackstonc describes the “ grand criterion and 
distinguishing mark of this species of tenure” to he, 
“the having its renders or services iisccrtained.” 

.'i. The Hokdauii.—R especting these, opinions 
vary, (hike calls them “ boors, lioldiiig a little 
house with some land of luishandry, bigger than a 
cottage* ■ “ The Roidarii, often mentioned in the 
Domesday TiKpiisition, ” says Bisliop Kennett, 
“ were distinct fioiii the Servi and Villiun, and 
seem to he those of a less servile condition, who 
had a />nn/ or cottage, with a small paieel of land 
allowed to them, on eondition they should sipiply 
the lord with iimiltry and eggs, and other small 
provisions for his hoard and entertainment. ” 
“ llordarn,” ailds Sir II. Kills, “ it should seem, 
weie cottagers merely ; and in the Kly mamtscript, 
we lind llanlarii where the Hieviate of the same 
entrv in Domesday itsilfrcads Calar/fd^ 

4. Sinivi. 'riiese, as distinguished from the 
vilhnii, seem jicrsoiial, the latter henig territorial 
hondmen ; or, m the Knghsh law langmige, ri//nt;i i 
111 (/los.t, as distinguished from i7//ii?iiv m/nn/nid. 
The term serf, whudi is used on the continent as 
the tiaiislatioii of sei'vns, is tint recognized in Kng- 
hsli law, thongli it is sometimes loosely used in 
connnoii discourse to designate villavi regardant. 

5. lloMiNKS is svnonyinmis with vassals, or 
feudatory tenants, and seems, in fact, a literal 
translation of the .Saxon “ men to he any one’s 
man bring the same as heitig his vassal. 

(). Ti'iittA RKOts, “ The Terra Regis ofDoines- 
day,” says Mr. Allen, “ was derived from a viv- 
riely of sources It consisted in part of land that 
hiippencd at the time of the survey to he in the 
king’s hands hy escheat or forfeitures from his 
Norman followers. It was constituted, in part, of 
the lanils of Saxon projirictois, which had heeii 
confiscated after the Conquest, and had not been 
granted away to snhjccts. But it was chicHy com¬ 
posed of land that had been possessed hy the Con¬ 
fessor in demesne, or in farm, or had lieen held 
hy his thcgiis and other servants. Of the last de- 
BCri]ition, part was prohahly tlie private hocland of 
the Confessor, which had hclonged to him as his 
private inheritance. But if we compare the niini- 
hcr of manors assigned to him as his demesne lands 
• 1 Inst. I'. 5. b. 
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in Domesday, with the estates of hocland possessed 
hy Alfred, it seems incredible that the whole should 
have heen liis jirivate property. A great ]iart must 
have heen the fohdand or piihlie jiroperty of the 
state, of which, though the, nominal priqirictor, he 
was only the usiifructuary possessor, and, with the 
license and consent of his witan, the distributor on 
the part of the public. The land which is called 
terra regis in the Exchequer Domesday, is teinied, 
in the original returns of the Exon Domesday; 
demesne land of the king belonging to the king¬ 
dom * ” 

7. TiiiuiA.—“ Rut simply,” says Sir II. Ellis, 
“ iiniforndy signifies arable land, ns distinct from 
wood, meadow, and common pasture.’’t 

8. IlniF,.'—The quantity of land it contained is 
uncertain. “ Gervase of Tilhnry,” says Bishop 
Kennett, “ makes it 100 acres. The Miilmshiirv 
MS., cited hy Spe.lnian, conqintes il at Ofi acres, 
1 hide, 4 vigates; and every vigate 24 acres. 
And yet the history of the foundation of the alihey 
of Battle makes 8 vigates go to 1 hide. But Roly- 
dorc Vergil hhniders most, who reduces a hide lo 
20 acres. The (riilh seems to he, that a hide, a 
yard-land, a knight’s fee, &€., contained no certain 
imniher of acres, hut varied accoiding to ddl’erent 
]ilaccs.”J , 

9. Caiiucati'.—T he earnra/r was of Norman 
introduction, and prohahly nearly corresjionded in 
Norman to hide in Saxon. Its measure is involved 
in as innch uncertainty as that of the hide. Bishop 
Kennett gives instances of its applicatioti to (pnni- 
tities of land varying from (iO to as much as 150 
acres. 

We now jiroceed to give some account of the 
Toviil revenue in this period. 

The coiiiplcte estahlishmcnt of the feudal system 
after the Norman conquest, put the kings of Eng¬ 
land in possession of revenues greatly more amjile 
than their predecessors had enjoyed. The crown, 
in the first jdace, as appears from Domesday Book, 
acipiired the entire projierty of above 1400 manors, 
the rents of which must have formed a large, in¬ 
come altogether independent of casualties. These 
were in addition to 08 royal forests, 13 chases, 
and 781 parks, in difi'crent jiarts of the country, 
which were retained to serve as hunting grounds, 
and only became a source of revenue in conse¬ 
quence of the penalties to which the people were 
subjected for trespasses upon them in breach of 
the forest laws. But a very considerable annual 
return must also have heen derived from the 
various feudal dues that remained payable even 
from the lands that were granted to his followers 
hy the Norman conqueror. ,The crown, it is to he 
remenihered, still retained to itself what was called 
the ilmntnitim directum, or property of these 
lands; the persons to whom they were granted 
held them only as tenants under the crown ; and, 
besides the services which they were Ixiund to 

• lin)niry Info tbe and Growth of the Koyal Prerogative in 
piiglauti Hvin Lond. 18^0, p. 160. 

t liitnid. It) I)onioiiib»y,4. I p 
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rciiiler as vassals, tlioy were sulijceled to llie pay¬ 
ment both of quit-rents, ■wliicli were regularly col¬ 
lected by tbc Bberifl's, and of other dues to the 
bird siqierior, wliicb, altbougb only exigible ujion 
certain extraordinary occasions, weie generally of 
inucb greater amount than the Jnnual (piit-ients. 
Of these, the jirincipal were, the Relief, or line, 
winch, on the death of every tenant, his lieir was 
ohlitied to ]iay to the lord before eiileniig upon the 
possession of the lands.—being the saine thing that 
was known m the Saxon times by the name of the 
lleriol, that is, the suit of arinoiir, a eerlain ipiaii- 
tily of wailikeweapons being the oi iginal eMielioii ; 
the I’l liner Seism, a siH'Cies of additional lelicf, 
eonsisling m some cases of a whole, in otlieis of 
hall a yeai’s ludfils of the lands, which was ]iay- 
alilennl) by Kiiants ofthe crown; Fines of Ahemi- 
lioii, paid on the sale or gi ant by the tenant of any 
jnirt ol tile lands to a struiiger; and Aids, which 
well' called lor to raiismii the kiiig whenever lie 
was taken piisoiier in war, to furnish a poitioii for 
any ol ills danghleis when she was luurned, and 
to detniv the exjieiise iiicuired when his eldest sou 
was made a knight, Kveiv leiiant of the etowii 
also was hound, whenevei the king went to win, to 
huiiish an aimed soldier, and to iiiaiiiliiiii him in 
till' field loi foilv (lavs, lot each kliiglil j fee that 
he jHissessed—ihevvhoh' kingdom, as appeals IVoiii 
l)iime-da\ Rook, eiintauiim; (111,210 such fees. 

I Ills law, theielore, eiiiihled the crown to raise and 
keep on loot a laimiious anuv 111 times ol wai at 
no cost. 'I he hiiiden whieli it nnpusial u|i(in the 
tenants oi tlie eiown was alterwuids eoiiimuted h\ 
lleiiry 11, into a iiioiiev-]i:iv ment of Iwentv shil¬ 
lings hir each kniglit’s lee, which wasealhd an 
eseuage, or scutage, that is, lileriilly, a lax fur tiir- 
iiishiiig a soldier armed with a how.* 

I he Clown, besides, diew laree |irofila fioin its 
|irerogalives of waidsiiip and ol iiuuriage, by the 
lli.st of w hii'h It took the custody luid drew the rents 
ol all estates lield ot it so long as the tenaiil, if a 
male, was under twcnty-oiii'; if u female midiT 
sixteen years ul age: and by the second of which it 
disjiosed of all temiile liciics.ses, and also of all 
widows, of its tenants in iimriiage, or exacted ii tine 
(or the reliiiqiiishnientof the right. Roth of these, 
indeed, were riglits iil all lords of manors over their 
vassals ; and that of marriage was extended iii the 
Ihirteciilli century to heirs male, as well as female. 
Another right whieh the king possessed in coiii- 
inon w ith other lords was, to all escheats, that is, 
to all the landed )iropcrty of jiersons who cither 
died without heirs or whose blood was atlamted 
by the coiinuission of treason or felon v. Tlic 
numerous forfeitures of the estates of tiic large 
proprietors, who were all tenants of the crown, 
that were 'coiistanfly occurring in the first ages 
after the ConqiicBt, must have brought imiiieiise 
wealth into the royal treasiiry. The estates of 
which tlie crown acquired pussessioii in this 
manner formed the only fund from whicli it could 
legally make new grants—the alienation of any 

• See Barnnytou # Ob»er\ aiioua on ll;e Statutes (2nd edit.) p. 2/7. 


])art of tlu' original royal dcineBne l)(‘ing proliibitcd 
l)y Ituv; and aliliouuh this restriction was oftcu 
violated, it was also at other tunes taken advantage 
of by the king, and made a pietcxt for lesiuuing 
the illegal grants of hi^ piedecei-sore. It was in 
this way that llinrv II., on Ins aceession, reco- 
\ered fioin the erown all the {‘states (with the e\- 
eepiion only ol' those uecjiiiied hv th<“ ehureh) that 
had been alienated in the preeedmg tiim's ol eon- 
fusion, whetlu’.i by Sli'plien or by his tiwn mother, 
the ein])iess. Tiie piolits ol the eslales of all 
idiots also belonged to tlu‘ erown, as well as all the 
])ersonal ('il’eets of jieisons who had diid wilhout 
known hens. The eiown had hkewiFe a light to 
all treasure trove, or mom'y, plate, or liullmn jonnd 
hiddi'D ill tlie eartli; to all waifs, nr stolen goods 
thrown away by tin* thief in his flight ; to all 
estra\s, or cattle iouiid wandeiiug willmul an 
owner; to all io\al lisli—that is, whales and stur¬ 
geons—either thrown uslmre, or eanghi close to li ; 
to all goods wreeked to which the owner ilid not 
establish his chum w ilhin a a rtain time ; uml lo 
all spoil taken in war. 

Tlie {Town idso possessed various otli^ regular 
souices of ineoiue, liesnles the jiioduee ofthe {Town 
lands, and the difUrent diu-s from its vassals. 
There were vanous deseriplions ofwhtil we should 
now call taxes, eitlu r peimuneutlv ('stahlished, or 
oeeasionallY iiujio^ed. In l()!r<3, tlu‘ Coiujueror is 
said to liav(‘ U'vivc'd the o!<l Savon land-tax, or 
hideage, called the danegeld, of wliieli an aceoiiut 
has heeii given m the preceding Ixiok,* and to 
hav{‘, ad\ane(‘(l it to six shillings on each hide; a 
rale at winch, il the common aeeoimt of the mim- 
her of hides of land 111 Knglaiid may Ih' depended 
ujion, it would liave ]iro(ln(‘ed above SO,(){)()/., an 
amount of silver (ijual to what is eoiilanuMl in 
-10,000/. of onr jiresenl money, (fervuse of Til- 
hiirv, or the authm of the ‘ Dialogiu’ on tlie Ivx- 
ehe(|U(T,’ {aimmonU atlrihuldl to him, says that 
William Would not revive this tax as an aniuiai 
supjdy, nor yet would he entirelv give it up, hut 
res(rved it to answer extiaoidmai) and iinfoiese.en 
occasions; for winch reason it was luiely taken 
(‘ilher by him or his successors, uml only when 
actual wars vvilli foreign nations, or the fear thereof, 
eaim* ujioii them. A land-tax, however, can Ixi 
Irac'cd to have been repeatedly collected, citlier un- 
dcT this or anothe r name, by all the suceec’iling kings. 
Such a tax iijipeais, indeetl, to have been regularly 
levied tliroughout a great part of the reign of 
Stephen ; it was ucc»sionully revived by Ileiiiy II.; 
and Kicliard I. is •recorded to have, in the tenth 
\ ear of ins reign, collected it at the rule of five 
sinlliiigs on each hide. The aids, mentioned 
al)()ve, and al&o the sculuges, a[)pcar to have been 
sometimes exacted under the name of a hideage, or 
carucage. 

A species of house-tax is mentioned in Domesday 
Book under the name of Hearth-money, and seems 
to have been collectc<l both before and after the 
Conquest. Another speeicH of hearth-money, of 
* 6ec ante, p*263* 
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Normnii nriciii, whicli wi>B collected till its aboli- 
1,1011 on the iieecs>ion of Ileinv I,, wiib tliii', called 
Moneyage, liei on a tii\ of a bliilliiiy on each hearth, 
puyahle every three tears, as a reeoiii]ienae to the 
kinir loi not exereisiiii;' Ins preionative, as he was 
entitled to do, in altering or dehasinn the coins. 
Customs, or dntie.s u|ion the import anil export of 
articles of nierchandize, seem to have existed irom 
tile earliest times, and were no douht continued 
after the Coni|nest. Similar duties a\ipeai to have 
been also jiaid by merehanis selliny their yoods 
within the kinydoin, for the use of the kmy’s warc- 
liouscs, weiyhts, measnii's, Ac, Auniher jieiinii- 
iient tax consisted ot the tallairi.-, tliat is, the 
cullinys, iK'iiiy a certain assessment upon their 
jiropialy, annually exacted from the mhahilants of 
the towns mid boroiiyhs thiouyhoiit the kiiiydoiii. 
Till' first ireiieral |)eisonal lax, however, is said to 
have been iin|)osed by llenrv II., in lltiO, for the 
support of tlie war in the Holy Land : it amoimted 
only to six|ience in llie ]iounil upon each iinui’s 
personal etlects, to be collected'iu live years, at the 
late of twopence the first year, and a iienny each of 
the fiiiir years following. It was followed, in 1I8S, 
on the news of the ex]mlsion of the crusaders from 
.leriisalem, by another ta.x of the same, kind, but 
much heavier m ainoimt, hem" an exaction of the 
tenth of the |iersonat proiicrly of all those who 
should not join the e.xpeditum which it was pro¬ 
posed to send to reyani the holy city. Tins tax, 
which eame to he known hv the name of the ISaladni 
lithe, is said to have |iiodueed 130,001)/., of which 
the Jews contributed 1)0,000/. Some years after 
another new s]iecies of yeneral taxation was intro¬ 
duced bv Richard 1., under the form of a scheme 
liir the sale of licenses, which persons of dilferent 
deyrees were ohliyed to olitain before heiny jier- 
inilled to enyaye in the exercise of the toiii nament; 
an earl beiny called upon to ]iay twenty marks 
of silver, a baron ten marks, a kmyht liaviny 
lauds, I'om maiks, and a kniyht without lands, two 
marks. 

Much ndilitional revcnne was also obtained by 
means of various preroyatives of the crow n that yet 
remain to be mentioned. By that of purveyance 
and pre-emption the king’s piirveyora were entitled 
to take such |irovibions and other necessaries as 
were wanted for Ihc use of his household at a 
ccrtiiiii tixed price, without the owner’s consent, 
and also to impress the earriayes and horses of the 
subject to do the kliiy’s Imsiness on the ]nihiic 
roads. Considcralile profits were, derived from the 
tolls and other dues exacted, f.t public fairs and 
markets; from the cominy of money, and, in later 
times at least, from the sujierinteiidcuce of weiglits 
and measures, for wlneh fees were received; and 
from the grant of patents and monojiolics. All 
fines and ainerciiiments paid by persons convicted 
of liieaches of the law also went to the king; and 
this was one of the most produrtivc sources of 
revenue in early times. The inaiiiteiiance of the 
Saxon system of pecuniary c.xpiatioii for crimes, j 
including both compensation to the party injured 
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and a fine to the king, was no douht recommended 
to the Coiiipicror, amoiiy otlier consideraluins, by 
the siqiplies it |irovided for tlie roval coll'ers. It 
has even been siisjiccted that Henry II., in the insti¬ 
tution Ilf the itmeraiit justices, looked more to 
the liencfit of ifie revcnne than to any otlier 
ohject. 'J’lic inslruclions given to them certaiiilv 
show a great solicitude to (urn their administration 
of the law to aecount m the aiiynicntiition of the 
loyal profits. Hut the lines exaeled lor oll'enees 
by no means formed the only revenue that the 
crown drew Irom its power of admmisicrmy and 
c.xccuting the law. I'livdeges of nil kinds were 
matter ol open pnrehase from the king nr the nival 
ndieers, by what were culled olilations or olVeriiigs, 
whieh was really only another name for linhes. 
If the dealers, liir instimee, in any eommodity in 
a imrticidar jdaee wished a certain jiriee to he 
fixed upon it below which it might not he, sold tor 
a eertniu time, they bought an order to that ellict. 
Niiniheis of persons me recorded in the lolls of 
the Exche(|uer to have paid large sums merely to 
obtain the fiivoiir or good will of the king, or to 
induce him to remit his displeasure. Other pay¬ 
ments were, made to |iurehase Ins direct inter¬ 
ference with law proceedings. “ Even m the riigii 
of Henry,IE,” observes Eord Exttellon, “we have 
instances of lines being ]>aid to the, king, fioin 
several of his suhiecls, for stopjnng or delaving ol 
])leas, tiials, and judgments, nr tor expediting and 
speeding them, or to have seism or restitution of 
their lands or elmttels, or to hr teplevicd or hailed, 
or to be quit of eertaiii eiimes or certain metliods 
of trial (as, for iiistanee, by hoi iron), or tu have 
llic iissislanee, of the king in recovering then 
debts.” The right of being tried by a jury was at 
first ofleii jiiirehased by a mniiey jiiiymeut. Ernes 
were olteii yiaid for jicrmission to hold or (|uil 
certain oliiees : and m some reigns all oHices under 
the crown were sold. In the reign of John we find 
the wife of Hugh dc Neville paying a line of two 
hundred liens liir permission to sleep one night 
with her husband; she was probably a ward of 
the crown who had married without tlie king’s 
ennsent. It apjiears also to have, been customary, 
when any of those bribes were paid to the king, 
for all aeknnwledgmciit of smaller amount, whieh 
passed under the name of the queen’s gold, to he 
jiiud to his consort.* 

To all these irregular sources of reveime may be 
added the Bums that were reiicatedly obtained by 
actual extortion and robbery. The Conqueror, ac¬ 
cording to Matthew Paris, possessed liimsclf in this 
way of great quantities of wealth by plundering the 
churches and monasteries, and seizing not only the 
money that had been deposited in these buildings 
for security, but even the ahriucs and chalices, and 
other furniture of the altars. Both Rufus and 
Stojihcii arc accused of obtaining money by tlic 
same open disregard of all law and right. The 
victims of the most frequent exactions of this 

• Mention i* also found of the aurum rcg\ncc, or nuccn’s gold, in 
tiic Suxon timc9. Seo PalgrAve’s £ug. Com.,]). 653, 
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(loscriiilion, liowcver, were tlie .lews. “As tlicy IhmAs, at (nic ihdusaiul atid sixty iirtinids, tliirlv 


llccced tlic sidijccts of tlic realm,” says Madox, 
“ so tlie king lleeced lliem.” Besides the general 
impositions that were laid ujioii them, so constant 
a stream of fines and ainereiamcnis was derived 
from individuals of their body, fhat a pavticnlar 
olliee of the Exeheipier was set apart for the 
management of the revenues thus obtained. In the 
same class of irregular gains may lie placed the 
prolils accruing from vacant ehnreh livings relamed 
in the hands of the crown, which were sometimes 
very great. William Rufus is stated to have been 
at his death in the receipt of the temporalities of an 
archhishojirie, four bishoprics, and eleven ahhevs. 
i'nder this head, too, mav he reckoned the sums 
(iist extracted from luihviduals in the same reign 
iindei the name of Benevolences, and the disguise 
of being free gifts, although they were in fact com- 
pnlsort ; and the Loans, eqitallv free and eipially 
gilis with llic henevolenees,'the credit of the con- 
Irivaiiee of which is assigned to Richard I. An¬ 
other of the expedients adopteil hy this king for 
raiMiig money is said to have been the causing a 
new great seal to he made, under the pietence that 
the ’old one had been lost, and tlien declaring all 
existing rovid grants to he iiixalid unless the 
holders should take out renewals and couhrniations 
of tliiiii at the Cost of a second pinmenl. of the fees. 
Bill it wiinld he endless to ennmeiate all the lorms 
of ro\ al extortion ol w hich the records of the jieriod 
liuiiisli instances. Any contrivance, however es¬ 
sentially iniipntous or opiuessixe, to wdiieh the 
thiiiiiest cidoiir of a legal elmracter could he given, 
would a|>pear to have answeied the puriiose when 
an urgent occasion arose ; and indeed at all limes 
the sovereign sei'ins to have been less lestraiiied in 
Ins exactions from the snhjeel hy any harriers that 
the hiw' ])resented, than hy Ins own sense of the 
length to which it was ]irudent to go, or hy the 
absolute failure of sources from which to feed Ins 
rapacity. 

It cannot he doubted that the annual reliirns 
which flowed into the royal treasury through ail 
these channels must have been verx great. Ordcncus 
Vitalis, who was a eontemporarv of the Coiiqueior, 
assures us fhat the daily income of that pi nice 
amounted to above lOfiO/., without ineludiiig the 
casual ]ir(ilils atising from the iedem]ition of of¬ 
fenders and the other ])ierogatives of the crown. 
This would make a iixod ordinary revenue of ahoiil 
d0(),00(W. n-yenr in the monev of that day, whieh 
would he equivalent in weight of silver to nearly 
],200,000/. of our money, and in real cllicacy, no 
doubt, to a much larger sum. This statement of 
Ordcricus has been rejected as incredihle hy Ilumc 
and other modern writdrs ; but from its preeiBion 
and formality (the exact sum is set down, after the 
mamicr of keeping accounts in the Exchequer 


shilliii’gs, and tim e tin things, and that in words al 
full length), it would seem to have been taken 
horn an official record, and it can only he reasim- 
ahly disputed on the supposition of some corriqitioii 
having crept into the text. VV'illiam is said to have 
lelt at his death, nithelo\al Treasnry al Whnela s- 
ter, 110,000 pounds of silver, liesides gold, jewels, 
vestments, and other articles ot gieal viilue ; and 
tins was prohalily only pari of Ins aeeiimiihiled 
wealth, imieh, if not most, of wlneli we may sup¬ 
pose, he would have with him in Normandy, where 
he died. Nor is the aiTount of the Conqueror’ti 
iiieome given hy Orderleus ineoiisisteiit willi almost 
the oiil\ other iioliee of a similar kind relating to 
this ]ieriod that has been preserved,—that whieh is 
found 111 lloviden of the rexenue of Kiehard 1. 
T’liis liistoi'ian relates that when I liilierl, Arehhishop 
of (timlerhiiry, lesigned the olliee of High .Ins- 
tieiary m 1100, he proved fioiii his hooks that the 
revenue he had colleeted for the king during the 
two preceding years amounted to not less lliaii 
l,H)l),0t)l) mmks, or alioiit 1.00,000 pomids of silver. 
The revenue of the Conqueior in all prohahihty 
eojisiderahlv exceeded that of liiehaid. 

Aecordiiig to the author of the ‘ Dialogue on the 
Exchequer,’ flic rents ol the crown lands were paid 
111* kind fiom the Conquest till the hitler iiavl ol the 
reign of lleiirv 1 ., xvlieii, in eoiiseipienee nl’the 
('omplanils of the vassals of llie great o|i]ire.ssiiiiis 
tliey sullercd in lieiiig obliged to hriiig piovisioiis 
for the royal honsehold to dilleieni parts ol the 
eomitry from their own dwellnigs, that jirniee, with 
the iidviee, of his great eomieil, sent eoiiimissiniiers 
over the kingdom to esimuite the monev value of 
all the jeiits; after whieh the sherill'of each eoimly 
was appointed to collect them, and to aeeounl ior 
them to the Excheiiuer. It is certain, however, 
that they were jiartiallv paid in money before this 
time. The msliliition of the Exchei|uer, we may 
add, is aseiilied hv the author of the ‘ Jfialogiie ’ to 
the Conqueror, who took the plan of it, he snvs, 
Irom the Exehequir of Normandy, yet vviih many 
dilFerenees, and some even in ]iiants of great im- 
jiorlanee. “'I'hc nuthoiilv of this eouit,” the 
writer proceeds, “ is very (mnuiil, as well in 
respect of tlie image of the king uiqiressed on his 
great seal, wlneli iseonstaiitiv keiit m (heTreasury, 
as of the pel sous who sit there, hy w liose. wisdom 
the whole stale of the realm is ]ireservcd and main¬ 
tained ill safety; for there resides the king’s cliief 
justiciaiy, who is next to the king m jurisdirtion ; 
and all the gre!Uest«uen of the kingdom, who are 
of his ])rivy council, have also places there; that 
whatsoever is decreed or determined in the fue- 
senee of so august an assembly may remain in- 
viohihle.” This ticaliBe ajipcars to have liccii 
written in the reign of Henry II. 
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CIIAPT'iiR IV. 

HISTORY OF THE N.VTIONAL INDUSTRY. 

oniian Con- the articles in the excli:(iii>c of whicli it ciinhialcd. If 

>y the closer our iiih)rnmtiou more complete, we should pro- 

wliich It hahly (iiidlhal it was shared by various otlier towns 

between besides those tliat have been meiitioued. There is 
and the reason to believe that Hastings, Dover, .Sandwich, 

, must have and the other towns on the coast nearest to I'niiiee, 

foundation liir wdiieh aftenvnrds eaiiie to be disliiittuislied as the 

rite evtensioo Ciiupic Forts, mid also Ijiiicolii, and ^'ork, and 

Ji eoinnieree; other jilaees in the more iiortlieni parts ol the 

ointion wlneh kinodoin, all at this twne niainlanied some eoin- 

pletely over- inercial inlereonrse with the eontiuent—with Italv, 

lie established and peiliaps also with S|iam, as well as with I’laiiee 

timiys, and and the north ol'Europe or (lermimy. An iielive 

produeed so miicli sufl'eting to the body of the trade also seems to have existed between lielaiid 

jiopiilation, eoiild n it be lavoiirable, in the first in- and both Bristol and Chester on the. west coast, 
stance, or until after the lapse of a consideiable The jirincipid exports at_ this early period were 
Sluice of time, either to the foreign trade of the probably the same that for many ages after eonsti- 

eountry, or to the nalional industry in auv of its tuted the staples ot our trade with foreign countries, 
other liranclics. For the first four reigns after the namely, the natural iiroduelions of the island—ils 

Con(|Uest, aeeordinglv, the notices that have come tm and lead, its wool and hides, and sonieliines 

down to us on the siiliject of the present cluqiler Jieitiaps also its beeves, and the other produce, of 

are very few and unimportant. the same description reared ni its ]iaslurcs and 

W hen the Normans Hist came over, however, forests. \Vc find a regular ti ade in these and othi r 
they found Ihighind a country |iosse.ssed of coiisi- articles established at the most remote date to whiidi 

deriible capital, or ace.uniiilated wealth, and also, as it is ])ossible to carry back the history of English 

it would seem, of a flourishing foreign coininerce, eoninierce; and it may he safely presumed that 

which had, no doubt, chielly grown up in the long, they were the commodities for which the island was 

and, for the greater part, traiii|nil reign of the Con- resorted to by foreign merchants from the eiirliest 

fessor. We have already ()uoled the account times. As for corn, it w'lis proliahly at this date, 

given liy Wdliiuii of Foictiers of the (juaiitities of as it long afterwards coiiiimicd to be, sometimes an 
gold and silver and otlier iireeious elfeets which the article of export, sometimes of imjiort. The articles 

Coiiqueror carried with him on hia iirst visit to wc have enumerated wore, no doubt, those in the 

Nurinamly, and of the iidiiiirntion which these prodiietimi of wdiicli the industry of the great body 

s]ioils exeitcd both in the Normans themselves and of the peo|ile was cmiiloyed. The only uiainifae- 

iii strangers from other parts of the coiitiiioiit by lure for their skill in wliieli the English were then 

whom they were seen.* The writer exiiressly eminent was the working in gold and silver; and 

testifies that mercliauts from distant countries were William ol Foictiers states that the best Geniiaii 

at this time wont to iiuiiort to England articles of artists in that de|iartiiie.iit found tlicinselvcs ciicnii- 

foreigii inainifacturc that were unknown in Nor- raged to come and take up their residence in the 

rnandy. He meiilioiis also in oilier passages, the country. Eroiii this, we may ])resumc that the 

great wealth of tlic native or resident merchants cliief demand for their productions and those of the 

iiotli of Eondoii and Winchester. Exeter was native artists of the same class was among the 

iniotlier town distinguished for . its opulence; and English tliemsclves; but from tlie liigli re|iute of 

Ordcriciis Yitalis relates, that when it was attacked the English workmanship, some of the, embroidered 

by tlie CoiKiueror, in 1068,t there were in the stulfs, of the vases, ornamented drinking-cups, and 

harbour a great miinher of foicigii mendiaiits and other similar articles fabricated here, would, no 

mariners, who were compelled by the citizens to doubt, also be sent abroad. Considerable quaii- 

iissist them in their defence. These notices occur titles of the precious metals must have been coii- 

iiicidciitally in the relation of political transactions sumed in the niaiiufacture of these articles; and it 

or military events; no cliromcler.dias tliouglit it is not unlikely that the supply was in great part 

worth hiswliiletoeiiumeTatecithcrthevariouspoints obtained from Ireland, where it is agreed on all 

at which this foreign commerce was carried on, or hands, that, whencesover it may have been obtained 

• Sue unto, p. SCI. t i3iJ. p- aw. — whether from native mines, or from the ancient 
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intercourse of the ialiind with the East, or from the 
Northmen, enriched by the spoils of their piracy, 
who Imd conquered and occupied a great j)art of the 
island in the period immediately preceding that 
with which we arc now cngagcd--there was formerly 
an extraordinary abundance of gold and silver, of 
the former especially.* William of Malinsbury, it 
may be observed, seems to speak of the trade be¬ 
tween England and Ireland as one which the for¬ 
mer country could dispense with without any 
serious incoaveiiicnee, but upon which the latter 
was dependent for the necessaries of life. lie tolls 
us that upon one occasion, when the Irish monarch, 
Mnrcard (or Murtach O’Brien) behaved somewhat 
hanghtdy tow'ards Henry I., he was speedily hum¬ 
bled by the English king jirohibiting all trade 
between the tw'o countries; “ for how wretched,” 
adds the historian, “ would Ireland be if no goods 
were iinporled into it from England.” Perhajrs 
English agricultural produce was c.xchanged for 
Irish gold. 

In the violent transference and waste of pro- 
jierty, however, that followed the Conquest, and 
the long struggle the Invaders had to sustain before 
they made good their footing in the comilry, the. 
wealth, and conmierce, and general industry of 
Eiigliind, must all have received a slpick from 
which it was not posallde that they could rapidly 
recover. The minds and the hands of men were 
ncce.ssarily called away from all peaceful pursuits, 
and engaged in labours which produced no wealth. 
Nor was the system of government and of society 

• “ Tt rijijHMirs Ihiit fliere were "re.itcr stoifs of lh«* prerioHs niPfiilH 
iti IroldiBi limn c'luWI wrll be su|i])Os)h]. I,«rKe Minis ol ffobl and 
biUi'i ware fii'iiiuMUly fut ilia riuisuni ol iinMi of rank t.iken in 

baitla. iuiil diilicit nr lentil, paid in ((oM or Bilvar, t<> et'clfumsliral 
rKlablislimonlB, ocom ^ cry otlcii in t lio Irish aiiiiiil«. AI tbo coiikm- 
n .iiion of II rhnri b in the y ear 1157, Murlm O’ 1.orb 1 in, King of Ire- 
liind, n town, l^Ocoivu, iind6UouuceH of I'ohl, to <io<l and the 

I'laiyy II chief called O'Cfljrol yivvc .ilso 60 ounces ot k'old; ami 
Tieiiian ()*H nark’s wile gave as much—doimtioii’* wiiv li wmibl hmo 
been c>teemed lery giemt in tlmtiiL'c in V n);laiid ui upon ibc roinincut. 
VMiiit fu|ici8litu)n 80 hbi'rally niive, some speeici ol intiusliy must 
liave nrqnnedv and that was niusl probnlily the pa^liir.i'fi* of cattle 
. . . iiiilesB wn will biijiposr that tl»o ininc8 of lieland, wliicli, 
though uiinoticoil byanv wiilcr, seem to have been at some time 
•vei y pioduclive, were still capable of suppiyiiiK the Hunis collected in 
tile cofTcrs of the chiefs and tiie clergy.’—Maepherson’s Annals of 
Commerce, p. 3.34. See also ante, p, 14. 
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that was at last cstahlishcd favourable, even after 
its consolidation and settlement, to trade and in¬ 
dustry. It was a system of opjircssion and severe, 
exaction on the one hand, depriving the industrious 
citizen of the fruits of his exertions and of the 
motive to labour; and, on the other hand, it was a 
system of which the aniniiUing ]irinci)ile was the 
encauragement of the martial s|mit, to which that 
of trade and industry is as muclt oppused as crea¬ 
tion is opposed to destruction. 

Two charters were granted to the city of London 
by the Coiupicror, and a third by Henry I.; but it 
is remarkable, that not even in the last-mentioned, 
which is of considerable length, and r.uifers numer¬ 
ous privileges, is theic imythiiig relating to the 
subject of cotnmeroe, with the exception of a clause, 
declaring that all the men of London and their 
goods should be exempted throughout England and 
also in the ports from all tolls and other customs. 
There is no reference to the city itself as a great 
ma.'t, or to either its shipping or its port. Even 
in the general charter granted by Henry 1., on his 
accession, there is not a word in relation to com- 
nieree or merchimts. It is stated, however, by 
Wilham of I’uietiers, that the Conqueror invited 
foreign merchants to the country by assurances of 
Ips protccliou. 

The numerous ships in which the Cou((curor 
brought over his troops—amounting, it is said, in 
all, to about 700 vessels of considerable size, be¬ 
sides more than three times that miniber of inferior 
dimensions—must have formed, for some time, a 
respectalile royal navy. William of I’oietiers in¬ 
forms us that the first care of the duke, after disem¬ 
barking his men, was to erect defences for the pio- 
tection of his ships; and most of them were, doubt¬ 
less, jiresorved, and afterwards employed in war or 
comineree. Itis the ojiinion of a late writer, that 
the numerous fleet thus brought over by the Con- 
cpicror, “ when not engaged in ferrying himself 
and his armies to and from the continent, was 
])robalily employed in trading between his old and 
new territories and the adjacent coasts of France 
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and Flanilers, wliicli were all now connected with 
the new inastcrs of England.”* We find a niwal 
force occasionally enijiloycd in the wars even of the 
first English kings after the Conquest. The Sii.xon 
Chronicle states, that when the Con(|ueror made 
his expedition against Scotland in 1072, lie sent a 
fleet to attack that connlry hy sea, at the same time 
that he invaded it in person at the head of* his 
army. The,good service done for Rufus against 
his brother Robert hy the [irivatcers which he per¬ 
mitted his English subjects to lit out in the hegm- 
ning of his reign, has been mentioned in the nar¬ 
rative of civil and military transactions.f A fleet 
WHS also equipped hy Henry I., to opjiose the 
threatened invasion of Roherl, on Ins accession, the 
greater part of which, however, deserted to the 
enemv.| Provision, indeed, was made by the 
Compieror for the defence of the kingdom, when¬ 
ever it should become necessary, hy a naval force, 
hy means ofthe regulations which he estahlislii d in 
regard to the Cin(|Ue Ports—originally Hastings, 
Hythe, Romiiev, Dover, and Saiidwicli—each of 
which towns was hound, iqion forty days’ notice, 
to furnish and man a certain iiumher of ships of 
war, in proportion prohahly to its estimated wealth 
or population. Other towns in dill'creiit ]iai'ts of 
the coast also ajqiear to have held of the crown hv 
the same kind of service. 

One of the <dd Saxon laws revived or continued 
hy the Conqueror, and the only one in the collec¬ 
tion of enactments which passes under the iiiiine of 
his charter, having any reference to trade, is the 
prohibition against all piiicliases above a ceilain 
amount, except in the prcseiiec of w itiiesscs. No 
one shall buy,” it is declared, “cither what is 
living or what is dead, to the \aluo of four jiennies, 
without four witnesses, either of the horongh or of 
the, village.”§ 

We have already mentioned the cstahlislinie.nt 
hy Henrv I. of the colony of Eleiiiings in the dis¬ 
trict of Ross, in I’cmhrokeshii e.j These foreigners 
had come over in the reign of the Conqueror, driven 
from their native coiintrv, it is said, by an innn- 
dation of the sea, and they had been settled, in 
the first instance, chietly ahont Carlisle and the 
neighbouring ports, and as it would seem, with 
a view merely to the service their hardihood 
and skill in war might he of in the defence of 
the northern frontier of the kingdom. But they 
were as dexterous in handling both the plough and 
the shuttle as the sword. Henry is said to have 
been induced to remove them to Wales, hy finding 
that they and the English, with'wvhom they were 
mixed, did not agree well together. In the dis¬ 
trict ofwhich he put them in possession, and which 
he had taken from the Welsh, they maintained 
their ground against all the efforts of the hostile 
people by whom they were surrounded, to dislodge 
them, and soon came to be regarded as the force to 
be mainly depended upon for keeping the Welsh in 

• Maephereon’s Annals of Commerce, t. 307* 

+ See ante, p 394. J Ibid, p 409. 

§ See ante, p. 270. |1 Ibid. p. 41J. 
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clicrk. By \ho.se Flemings tlie manufacture of 
■woollen cloths appears to have been first intro¬ 
duced into this country ; and it is supposed that 
they soon came to he made for oxjiortation as w'el) 
as for home consumption. Giraldus Camlireiisis 
desenhes tlie foreigneis as ‘Mi ])eoj)le'excellently 
skilled both in the business of making cloth and in 
that of merchandize, and always ready with any 
labour or daii^iT to seek for gain hv sea or land.”* 
It is ])rohahle that they also introduced some iiu- 
provemenls iii agriculture; and, altogether, the 
example of nidustry, activity, and Mijicnor acipiiie- 
inents set hy this interest ing colony—the last, as it 
has h(*(‘n remarked, of any consiapience sellled in 
any jiart of the island tdl the coming over of the 
French Protestint silk-weavers, after (he revora- 
(lon of the edict of Nantes, in —could not 

lad to he of high ])uhlie henefil. Their languagi' 
was very nearlv the same with the Ihiglish ; and 
the district in which thev dwelt, it seems, uscal to 
be called Little England beyond Wales; in tact, 
thev made the whole countv ot Pemliioke, though 
lying at llie further extreinily of Wales, an Jhiglish 
County. Henrv H. atlerwards added to tlieir 
numbers hv iierrnitting some of thos(“ fd'their coun- 
Irymeii ho had served as inerccnaries under Ste- 
])hen to s-ttle among them. It is said that the 
descendants of these Idemings may still he distin¬ 
guished from their Welsh neighbours. 

The Flemings were indchled, both for the wel- 
C()me reception thev met with in the first instance, 
and ior the ])erman(“nt settlement llu‘V obtained, to 
their martial more than to then eoinmercial skill— 
to their being a ])eople, as (Iiraldus (nxpresses it, 
('(pially most ready, now at the plough—now at the 
swoid.f The Jews, xvho came ovei in great nuni- 
hers soon after the (anupiesl, were a ]ieo])lc of 
altogi'tlier anolher stain]). Precluded by their re¬ 
ligion from engaging in the wars of any of the 
European nations among whom tlu^v had settled, 
they had become mere traders, and -were, indeed, 
men of ]){“ace in n more strict sense than any oIIut 
class of persons in lliusc days, the clergy themselves 
not cxeejited. Indejicndontly, therefore, of the 
odmin to which iheir faith exposed them, tlieir 
hahits made them in a jieeuliar degree objects of 
hatred and contempt to the warlike ])opulation of 
England and the other countries in ■which thev 
took np their residence. Yet almost wherever 
commerce had taken any root, there were they to 
he found, pursuing perseveringly, under ohloipiv, 
danger, and the cruellest oppression, their ])ecnhar 
trade. To draw down u]M)n them still more of the 
])Opular suspicion and dislike in a mde and igno¬ 
rant age, that trade was not any species of industry 
by which produce of any kintl was visibly created ; 
it (lid not necessarily imply even the exertion of 
any peculiar powers or acquirements; it was labour 
neither of the hand nor of the head. Yet it was, 
in truth, a trade as essential to the creation of 

• Itiner.ir Cumb i. ii. (Jiraldu* adds, tlint they ■were ndmirahly 
skilled in soolhsayint', by the intpecUon of the entrails of beasts! 
f Nimci ad arittra, qudc ad arma, gena promptissima. 
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wealth as any laliotiT. The .Tews were the eii])ifal- 
isls of those times; they were the, dealers in that 
■■(her element, hy a eoiiihiiiatioii with whieli alone 
t is lhat lalxair itself enn, in the ereutioii of wealth, 
aeeomplish any exlraonhnary rysulls liven in 
that dark and tnrhnleiit aite the inherent power of 
jirojierly was sirikinyly evinced in their case, hy 
tiie protection which it Iona secured to (hem, not- 
w ithstandiny all the hostility of the po])nlar feeling, 
and the disregard of them hy the law itself. It 
was early found neeessary to support them in their 
rights over their dehlors; anil, while affairs went 
on in tlieir ordinary course, it does not appear that 
a .lew ever had any greater ddliculty in recovering 
(he money owing to him than a Chiistiiin. 'rhe 
law, indeed, sicnis to have considered the .lews as 
the pro]icrt\ of the king; anil he oppressed and 
plniidei. il them to any extent that he deemed ])ru- 
denl Jhil lie did not nsnally allow (hem to he 
in|nred hv others; and |icrliaps, indeed, they were 
more secure under the royal |)rotection than they 
would ha\i heen under llnd. of the law. Some of 
the kniL's, Villiiiiii Unfus in |iaiticnlar, excited 
nniih popular elanionr hy (avonring them, as it 
was alleged, too niueh. Their wealth enahled 
(hem, at dilfeieni times, to purchase cliarlers trorn 
the Clown I'm' one winch they obtained tiom 
Kiiig .John, and wliirli is shled a eonfiimntinn of 
llien ehailer., (hev are rerorded to have, jiaid 
four thousand marks; and it refers to ^irevions 
rlnii teis w lileli they had received hoth Iroin Henry 1. 
and Henry II* 

There are traces, as we have already had oceasinn 
tn oliseive, of an intereonise having suhsistcd 
lietween these islands and the Must fiom the rennitest 
limes. 'Phe mere derivation nf the )ieiiple of 
I'hiiope liom Asia most prohahlv, of itself, had 
ahviivs kept n]i some eoniiexion lietween the East 
and the West ; neither the (inthie nor the earlier 
Celtic eolonists of Euro|)e seem to have ever alto¬ 
gether fill gotten their Oriental nrigiii ; the memory 
of it lives in the oldest traditions alike of the Irish 
and of the Seandniavians. But evi n within the 
hi.storic period we find a suceessioii of different 
eanses operating to keep tip a eoniiexnm lietween 
Britain and the East. As long as the euimtry Was 
iindcT the dominion of the Homans it was of roursc 
united hy many ties, and hy habits of tegular 
inleremirbc, with all the other parts nf the extended 
empire to which it helonged. Afterwards, in the 
Saxon times, the estidilishmeiit of Cliristianity in 
the country eontrihnted in various ways to kee|) up 
its eonnexion with the East. The Greek leaniiiig, 
and probably also some of the Greek arts, were 
introduced hy Archlpshop Theodore and other 
churehmeu from Asia: at a later date, we find 
Alfred desjintching a mission to the Christians in 
India ; and not long afterwards we find pilgrimage 
to the Holy Land becoming a common practice. 
From this practice we may most properly date the 
commencement of our modern trade with the East; 
it has ever since been a well-established and 
* Mudux, Hist, Exchei), p. 174. 


regular interoonrse. The pilgrims, from the first, 
very generally eondiined the characters of devoti'cs 
apd merehaiits. 'fheii, towards the close of the 
eleventh century, eomineneed llie crusades, which 
for nearly two hundred years kept, as it were, a 
broad highway open between Europe and Asia, 
along winch multitudes nf persons of all sorts were 
eongiinially iiassing and repassmg. 

.Some cm ions evideiiees of the extj'ul to wliich 
eastern eoinnuidities now hcgiin to find their way 
to the remotest extremities of Euro]ic may he col¬ 
lected from the reeoids of the times, tine very 
rcinurkahle noUee oecuis in the Register of the 
Priory of St Andrew, in Seotland, in which it is 
related that Alexander I., when bestowing a certain 
eiidnwment of land upon the church of that eitv, 
jireseiitcd at the same time an Arahiiin Jiorsc which 
lie was wont to ride, with Ins bridle, saddle, shield, 
and silver lanee, a magnilieeiit pall or horse-cloth, 
and other Turkish arms {irnmi Turclicnxid) of 
various deseniitioiis. Hcciuised the horse, airayed 
in its splendid lumiture, to lie led n]i to the high 
altar ol the church , and the chronicler adds that 
the Turkish armour, the shield, and the saddle 
were still jireserved there, and shown to the jjeople, 
who caine Inim all parts of the country to behold 
tliem. Alexander reigned from 1107 till 1124; 
and this account is written in the reign nf his 
brother and successor, David 1.* 

But the, most ]ireeious gift which Eiirojie oh- 
lained from the. East within the present period was 
the knowledge of the art of real mg and nnuiaging 
the silk-worm. Clotli of silk hud long heen kiimvii 
in Eiighuid and other Euro]ieiin countries, to which 
It was hrnuglit in a maimfactnred state from Greece 
and other ]iurts of the East. Afterwards the Sara- 
eriis iiitroduceil the art of weaving silk into Sjiani. 
The sdk-worm, iiowever, was first bronglit from 
Greece, m 1116, hv itoger, llie Norinan king of 
Sicily, who, in an expediliun wlneh he led against 
Athens, Thebes, and Corinth, eairied oil' a great 
immher of sdk-we.avers from these cities, and 
settled them in his capital of Palermo. Eroin 
them the Sieihaiis learned hoth how to weave the 
cloth and how (o rear tlie worm ; and within 
twenty years from this time the silk fabrics of 
Sicily were ridchiated over Europe. It is not till 
some centuries later that we have any accouuts of 
the estahlishment of any hraneh of the nnuiufaclure 
in this country; hut from almut this time we liiid 
silks hecuming much more ahundant in England 
as well as in the other countries of Europe than 
formerlv—and the^»mnst nnw have heen imported, 
prohahly from Spam, Sicily, and Italy, as well as 
from Asia, in considerable quantities. 

It so hajipens that rather more information has 
come down to us respecting the connneree nf Scot¬ 
land than of England during the first half of the 
twelfth century. We have not only some very 
interesting notices re.specting David 1., who reigned 

• Kxtructafrom the Kegister of St. Antlrew’a, printed inPiukertou's 
[n({iuiv, 1 . 404. Tikf < jidurnktiuiC' js also mautiuiied ly Wyutou, 
>tliu IS, tkuwever, a much later authority. 
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from 1124 till 1153, from the historian Ailreil, or 
Aldrcd, who w'as educated in Scotland aloiig witlr 
Prince Henry, David’s eldest sou; hut we have 
also a collection of the laws and customs of tire 
hurghs of Scotland, which professes to be its eld 
as the reign of tlie siitne king, and is generally 
admitted to be, in the greater part, of that anti¬ 
quity. Ailred celebrates the attention of David to 
foreign coinineree. He, exchanged, he says, the 
])roduce of Scollaml for the wealth of other king¬ 
doms, and niiulc foreign nierchimdizc abound in 
his harbours. Among the laws of the burghs 
attributed to him the following iiiav be ([noted us 
referring to trade with other countries :—By 
chap. U), all goods imported by sea are ordered not 
to be sold before being landed, except salt and 
herrings; by chap. 18, foreign nicrchaiits arc jiro- 
hibited from buying wool, hides, or other goods, 
from any but burgesses; and by chaji. 48, the 
lands of all persons trading to foreign Countries 
are excmiitcd from scizuie for any claim whatever 
during their absence, unless they appeared to have 
withdrawn on pur|H)se to evade justice. From 
this regulation it would appear that some of the 
Scottish merchants already traded themselves to 
foreign parts. Another of these burgh laws jiro- 
liibits till persons except burgesses from buying 
wool fur dyeing, or making into cloth, or for 
cutting cloth for sale, except the owneis of sheep, 
who might do with their own wool what they 
chose. The. inamifactme of woollen (doth had, 
therefore, been by tins time introduced into Scot¬ 
land. Thearthad probably been tiiugbttothc inlia- 
bitants of that eoiiiilry by settlers Ironi Fnglaiid. 
William of Newbury, writing about twenty years 
after the death of David, says that the towns and 
burghs of Scotland weie then cliielly occupied by 
F.iiglish inhabitants. We know, too, that in the 
next reign numbers of Flemings left Fngland and 
took refuge in Scotland. “ We can trace the settle¬ 
ment of these industrious citizens,” says Mr. 
Tytler, “ during the twelfth and thirteenth centuries, 
in almost every part of Scotland ; in Berwick, the 
great mart of our foreign coniinerc ■; in the various 
towns along the east coast; in St. Andrews, Perth, 
Dumbarton, Ayr, Peebles, Lanark, Kdiiilmrgh; 
and in the districts of Renfrewshire, (.'lydesdale, 
and Aniiandale. There is ample evidence of their 
industrious progress in Fife, in Angus, in Aber¬ 
deenshire, and as far north as Inverness and Ur- 
quhart. It would even appear, from a record of 
the reign of David II., that the Flemings had pro¬ 
cured from the Scottish monai'chs a right to the 
protection and exercise of their own laws. It has 
been ingeniously conjectured that the story of 
Malcolm IV. having dispossessed tlie ancient in¬ 
habitants of Moray, and of his planting a new 
colony iti their stead, may have originated in the 
settlement of the Flemings in that remote and re¬ 
bellious district.* Tlie early domestic manufactures 
of our country, the woollen fabrics which are men¬ 
tioned by the statutes of David, and the dyed and 
''' • Bee ante, p. 543. 


sliorn cloths which appear in the charter of Wil¬ 
liam the Lion to tlie burgh .of Perth, must have 
been greatly improved by the superior dexterity 
and knowledge of the Flemings 4 and the constant 
(jommercial intercourse which they kept up with 
tlieir own little, states could not fail to be beneficial 
in inqiarting the knowledge and improvemciils of 
the coiitmental nations into the remoter country 
where they had settled.”* A manuscript in the 
t'/oUoiiiiui Library, the work of a contemporary 
writer, is quoted by Mr. Muopherson for the fact, 
that, ill the reign of David I., the Frith of Forth 
was frcqiieiitlv covered with boats niainiod by 
Fiiglish, Scottish, and Belgie fishermen, who were 
attracted by the great alnmdanco of fish (most [iro- 
liably herrings) 111 the neighbourhood of tlie islaiid 
of May. Anderson speaks of the Netlierlaiiders 
resorting to Scotland so early as iilioiit tlie year 
H.'iti, for the ]nirpoae of biiung salted lisli of the 
Seoteli fislieriiieii ;t but bis uiitlioiity for tliis stiile- 
nieiit IS not known. Mr. Mitcjilieison eiaisideis 
the passage in the Cotloiiiaii Mamiseript to lie 
“ the very first autlieiitie and positive notice of a 
fishery, having any cliiirn to eoiisideratioii as a 
eommereial object, iqion the Nortli-Bntisli coast.” 
He also doubts if it be not “the earliest notice of 
Fnglisli fishermen going so far from their own 
ports, oil a fishing voyage, if tlicy vvere indeed 
siilijeets of F.iiglaiid; for 111 tlie age of the writer 
liere quoted the Scottish sulijects on the soutli side 
of the Frith of Forth were called English.”]; 

The long reign and alile and siieeessfiil goverii- 
ineiit of Henry H. not only enabled the coiiiiiieice 
of England to recover from tlie de)ires-ion under 
which it had languished during thewliole of the 
Uirhiileiit and miserable reign of his predecessor, 
but eventually raised it to an extent and importmiee 
wliicli it had certainly never attained either since 
the Compiest or before it, at least since the de¬ 
parture of the Romans. The intercourse, in par¬ 
ticular between this country and France, must 
immediately have been placed upon a new footing, 
and no doubt greatly augmented, lioth by the resto¬ 
ration of the old connexion with Normandy, and 
still more by Henry’s acquisition tliroiigh liis 
marriage of the great Duchy of Aquitaine, which 
gave the English crown the dominion of all the 
F'reiich coast from Picardy to the Pyrenees. Some 
years afterwards the conquest of Ireland, and the 
establishment in that island of a numerous English 
population, must have also considerably extended 
the range, or at least added to the activity, of 
English commerce in that other direction. 

In several contemporary writers we find notices 
of the commerce of London, and also of other 
English cities, in this reign. Henry IL, in a 
charter which is without date, but which was pro¬ 
bably granted soon after lie came to the tlirone, 
confirmed to the citizens of Izindon all the privi¬ 
leges which they enjoyed under his grandfather, 

• History of Scotlandi il. 287. 

+ Origin of Commerce, t. 77. (Edit, of 17870 

i Anoals of Commerce, i. 325» 
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with some Others m addition, none of which, how¬ 
ever, have any patfioukr reference to the commerce 
of the city. The fullest and most curious account 
we havB of Ijondon at this period is that given in 
the introduction to a Latin Lifp of Beeket by a 
monk of Canterbury, of Norman descent, named 
William Prtz-Stephen, or Stephanides, as he calls 
himself in Latin, which appears to have been 
written about 1 Uld. He savs that no city in the 
world sent out its wealth and mcrehandi/.c to so 
great a distance; but he has not recorded cither 
the description of goods that were thus exported or 
the countries to which they were sent. Among 
the articles, however, which were then brought to 
London hv foreign merchants, he enumerates gold, 
sjiices, and frankineensc from Arabia; ]irccionB 
stones from Egypt; p',ir]ile cloths from India; 
palm-oil from Bagdad ; furs and ermines from 
Norway and Russia; arms from Scythia; and 
wines liiim France. The citizens he describes as 
distingnished above all others in England for the 
(di gance of their manners and dress and the. mag- 
nillcenee of their tables. It was in tins reign, it 
may be observed, tlmt London fust became de- 
eidedlv, what I'’itz-Steplien calls it, the capital of 
the kingdom of England {rcijni Ani/lorirm sedcs). 
Winehesler, the aiieieiit royd seat of Jthe West 
Saxons, although it was the ]dace where the early 
Norman kings kept their treasury, had begun to 
deelinc even hid'ore the Conipiest, and had sus¬ 
tained eneh calamities in the civil wars of the time 
of Ste|ihen that it was never afterwards in a con¬ 
dition to disjiute the ascendancy of its rival on the 
Thames. At this time, according to Eilz-Stephen, 
and his account is confirmed by Peter of Blois, 
there were, in the city and suburbs, thirteen large 
eonventua! churches and 126 parochial ones. The 
archdeacon says that the population was only 
40,000 ; but this is not absolutely ineonsisteiil with 
the statement of Eitz.-Stephen, that in tlie reign of 
Stephen there issued from the city, of fighting men, 
no fewer than 60,000 foot and 20,000 horse, since 
the army assembled in the city, or raised under 
the orders of its authorities, might very possibly 
greatly exceed the number of the actual inhabitants. 
It is most jirobable, however, that there is an error 
in the numbers found in EiLi-Stephen’s text as it 
has come down to us. He adds, that the dealers 
in the various sorts of commodities, and the la¬ 
bourers and artizans of every kind, were to he 
found every day stationed in their several distinct 
places throughout the city, and that a market was 
held every Friday in Smithfield for the sale of 
horses, cows, hogs, &c. At this time Ludgatc, 
now far within Temple Bar, was the west end of 
I.ondon; the space from thence to Westminster 
was a tract of fields and gardens : Moorfields was 
a large lake of water, into which ran several streams 
turning mills; the rising grounds towards Penton- 
ville and Islington were covered with corn and 
grass ; and a large district of country beyond was 
a forest, that had probably stood since the creation, 
in which the citizens hunted wild-boars and other 


game. According to Fitz-Stepheii, the citizens of 
London were distiiiguislied from those of other 
towns by the ap|>ellation of barons ; and Malms- 
bury, an author of the same age, also tells us that, 
from their superior o)i\ilen(T and the greatness of 
the city, they were considered as ranking with the 
chief jieiiple or nobility of tlic kingdom. “ It is 
filled,” he adds, “ with merehaudi/.e hroug hi by 
the merchants of all countries, 1ml rhiytly those of 
Germany ; and, in case ofseareity of com in other 
parts of England, it is a granary where the article 
may be honght fheaper than anvwheie else.” It 
was in London tlmt the .lews chiclly ivsideil, and 
many of them were no doubt among its wealthiest 
citizens. 

The follow'iiig are some of the most rcmarkahic 
particulars that are to he collected from eoiitcni- 
porary authorities respeelmg other Ibiglish cilics at 
this ]ieriod. Exeter, according to Malmshnry, was 
a magnificent city, lillcd wall oinilciit citizens. 
Henry of llniitiiigdon states, that in coiiseiinencc 
of its being the jiniicipal ])orl for the mineral pro- 
duelioiis of the adjacent eoiiiitrv, it was so much 
resorted to by foreign merchants, that everything 
that could he desired might he purchased there in 
ahundaiicc, Bristol is mentioned by Malinslmry 
as having a great trade, not only with lieland, hot 
also with Norway and other foreign countries. 
Both Gloucester and Wineliester are celelnaled for 
the exeellenee of their wines nmilc from the gra]ies 
of the country. For foreign wines, again, Chester 
would apjiear to have heoii one of the chief jiorts, if 
we may trust the testimony of a monk of tlmt city 
named Enciaii, w’hom Camden ipiotes. According 
to this authority, ships repaired to Clicster in great 
mimhers, not oiilv from Ireland, hut also from 
Gascony, Spain, and Germany, and snp|ilied the 
inhahitants with all sorts of commodities; “ so 
that,” adds Eneiaii, “ being comforted by tlic favour 
of God ill all tilings, we drink wine very plenti¬ 
fully ; for those coniilries liavc ahundance of vine¬ 
yards.” Dunwich, on the coast of Suffolk, now 
I educed by the eneroachmeuts of the sea to an m- 
sigiiifictmt village, is descnhed by William of New¬ 
burgh as a famous sea-port town, stored with 
various kinds of riches; and in the reign of .lohn 
this town is stated to have paid twice as murh rent 
to the king as any other upon the neighbouring 
coast. Norwich is descrihod in general terms by 
Malinslmry as famous for its eomnierce and the 
numbers of its |)opuhitioii. Lynn is described by 
Newburgh as a city distingnished for commerce 
and abundance, die residence of many wealthy 
Jews, and resorted to by foreign vessels. Lincoln, 
Malmshnry speaks of as having become one ol' 
the most jiopulous seats of home and foreign trade 
in England, principally in conseipieiice of a canal 
of about seven miles in length, made by Henry 1., 
from the Trent to the Witham, which enabled foreign 
vessels to come up to the city. Grimsby is noted by 
the Norwegian, or Icelandic writers, as an empo¬ 
rium resorted to by merchants from Norway, Scot¬ 
land, Orkney, and tlie Western Islands. York is 
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iiiciitliincd liy Miilmslnirvrts resorted to by vessels 
botli Iroin (Jenimiiv and Ireland, tboiigli surely it 
lay very imieli out of the way of any trade with the 
latter comitn. Whilhv, llartleiiool, and some 
otiu'i towns oh the same jiart of tlie east coast, apjiear 
to have possessed sliippiipi;. Berwiclt, ns already 
iiolieed, w as llie most eminent of the Scottish towns 
for foieiyn ('(immeree. It had many shijis. I’erth, 
liouevtr, was at tins time, iiroperly speaking, the 
capital of Scotland ; and Alexander Neekhain, abbot 
of (hreneester, a Latin poet (jf this age, says that 
the whole kingdom was snjtported by the wealth of 
that city, inverleith (now l^eitb), Striveling (now 
Stilling), and Aberdeen, ate also mentioned in 
eharleis as places at wducb there was some ship- 
]nng and trade, and w here customs were eollectcd.* 
(iluhgow was as yet a mere village; it was made a 
liiirgh, snlijeet to the l)isho]i, by William the Jjioii, 
in 1 I’Ll; but in the cbarler lliere is no mention of 
a guild, of any meicautile privilege, or of any trade 
wbateier, except the liberty of having a weekly 
market. Eilinbnrgli, tbmigb it was probably made 
a biirgb by David I., was of little note till the 
middle of the fil’leentli eeiitnry. In Ireland, Dub¬ 
lin. wliieli Henry 11. griiiiled by a charter ill 1172 
tube inlialiiled by Ins men of llristol, is spoken of 
by Newlmrgli ai> a noble, city, wbicb, it is added, 
sonK whal livpeibolicidly, might be considered as 
aliiiost (be mal ol London for its opulence and 
c.iminciee. 

There are two laws of Ilciirv 11. iclating to 
coiiiineree, that deserve to be beie mentioned, 
lleiiiy L bad Ml far mitigated the old law or custom, 
w bicb made all wrecks the |)ro]H‘ity of the crown, 
as to have eiiaetrd, that ifanybumaii being escaped 
■dive out of the sbiji, it slionld be no wreck; and 
Ins graiiilsoii still laitber extended the operation of 
the liuiiiaiic priiici]ilc thus introduced, liy decree¬ 
ing, that if cither man or beast should be found 
alive ill any vessel wrecked upon the coasts of Eng¬ 
land, Pnietioi's, Gaseniiy, or the isle of Olcroii, the 
property slionld be preserved fur the owners, if 
elauned witliiii three months. The other law is the 
last ehuise of die statute called the ‘Assize of 
Aims,']iiiblislied in 1181: it very emphatically 
coiiiiiiands. tlu; .Insticcs in Eyre in tlicir progress 
tliHiiigli tlie comities, to enjoin upon all the lieges, 
as they love tlienisclves and tbeii property, neither 
lo buy 1101 sell any ship for the. purpose of its being 
earru'd out of England, and that no jiorson Hlioiild 
eoiivev, nr cause tn be conveyed away any mariner 
out (if Eiigbnid. It bus been inferred, from these 
regulations, that both English "ships and English 
seamen were already held to be su[)crior to those of 
other eoimlrit's ; but they can only be considered ns 
sliownig that the naval force of the kingdom had 
now eoiiie to be looked upon as an important arm 
of its strength, and was tlie object of a watchful and 
jealous sniierinteudence. 

The only articles that arc mentioned as imported 
into England from foreign countries in this period, 

* Set' tliobe and titlieT facts collected, and the authorities cited, by 
the laborious aud accurate Maepborson, Ano, of Coo: i. 330<'333. 
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are the spiceries, jewels, silks, furs, and other 
luxuries emiinerated by Fitz-Stcpheii, of wliieli 
tlieie could not he any very extensive coiisum|)- 
tion; stinic woad for dyeing, and oeciisioiially coni, 
which was at other times an article of export. Tiie 
c.xports, on the other hand, apjiear to have hceii of 
much grc.ater importance and valne. Henry of 
Huntingdon enumerates as boiiig anmially sent to 
Gerniaiiy by the Rhine, great cargoes of llesli and 
of different kinds of lish ^especially herrings and 
oysters), of milk, and, above all, of wliat he calls 
“ most jirccinus wool.” He also mentions mines 
of copper, iron, tin, tuid lead as abmidant; and il 
appears from other autboiitics that tliere was a 
large exjiortation both of lead and tin. The roofs 
of the |iiiiicipal ebnrehes, palaces and castles, In all 
parts of Europe, are said to have been covereil w ith 
English lead ; .and the exports of tin from mines 
belniigiiig to the eniwii in Cornwall and Devon¬ 
shire furnished at this time and forages afteiwards 
a considerable portion of the royal revenue. U is 
]iiobable also that hides and skins, and woollen 
cloths were exported, as widl ns wool. All this 
could not be paid for by the few articles of luxury 
above omniicraled; and it may, tlieicforc, be con¬ 
cluded that a large part of tlie aniiiiul returns de¬ 
rived by the country at this time from its fim'ign 
trade was received in the fnnii of money orbiillion. 
This sn|ipnsition is coiifnmed by the aeeoiinl of 
Iluiiliiigdoii, who ex|iiessly informs ns liiiit the 
Germans jmid for tlie wool and provisions they 
bought in silver ; on wliieli aeeount, he adds, that 
metal is even innre ]ilentiful in England than in 
Gerniiiiiy, and all the money of England Is niadc 
of pure silver. The liabuice of trade, tlien, was 
wluit is eomniunlv called in favour of Eiigliiiid, 
unreasonably enough, as if iinlbing were wealth but 
gold and silver. The eonntry at this time did not 
really become richer by exchanging its produce for 
money, than it would have done by taking foreign 
produce or manufactures in exchange for it. Nor, 
even if we should bold money to be the, only true 
wealth, could it liavc accumulated in the country 
witli more rapidity or to a greater amount under 
the one system than under the other; for a country 
in a given social condition can only retain a certain 
quantity of inoiicy in circulation within it, and that 
(piantity it always will obtain, if it is able to obtain 
anything else of equivalent value. Money is ne¬ 
cessary, and profitable, to a certain extent, just as 
shoes or hats arc ; but beyond that extent, neither 
they nor it are either profitable of necessary— that 
is to say, something else for which the article could 
be exclianged would he more useful. The money 
anciently obtained by England through its foreign 
trade did not enrich the country, or even remain in 
it; so much of it as was not required for the pur¬ 
poses of circulation was as sure to find its way 
abroad again, as the stone thrown up into the air is 
to return to the ground. 

If the commerce of England had not struck far 
deeper root, and grown to far greater magnitude 
aitd strength at the time of the death of Henry II. 
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thim at that of Henry I., somewhat more than 
lialf a century before, the reign of Rieliard would 
have been, in proportion to its lengtli, nearly as 
ruiiaais to it as was tlie disorderly and distracted 
reign of Stephen. All the activity and resources 
oftlic country were now tiirneil from traile and in¬ 
dustry to the wasteful work of war, which was 
curried on, indeed, in a foreign and distant land, and 
tlicrefore did not produce, tlie confusion and deso¬ 
lation wilhiii the kingdom that would have re¬ 
sulted from a civil contest; but, on the other hand, 
was, doubtless, on that account attended w'ilh a much 
larger expenditure both of money and of human life. 
Yet even from llichard’s warlike preparations, and 
the |)eeuiiiaiy hiirdeiis which his c.xpedition in other 
wavs hronght upon his jieople, vve may collect a 
few notices of interest in regard to the iirogress of 
the eomiiioree, navigation, and wealth of the eoiiii- 
trj. The fleet wdiieli carried out Ins troojis to tlie 
Ilidy Land was prohahly, as already observed, by 
far the most magiiifieent that had ever as yet left 
till' English shores, although some of those of for¬ 
mer times may have consisted of a greater luimhcr 
of vessels. But the harks, aiiioiintiiig, it is said, to 
soiiu' Ihousiiiids, 111 which the Coui|ueror brought 
01 ei his army from Noriiiaudy, and the four hun¬ 
dred vessels in whicli Henry II. emharked Ids 
forces for the conipiest of Ireland, not to *speak of 
the moie aneient navies of Edgar and F.thclred in 
the Saxon limes, must have been craft of the 
smallest size, or what would now he merely eidled 
boats. Besides a crowd of vessels of this descrip¬ 
tion—the number of which is not given — Richard’s 
Heel, w hen it iisswinbled in the hurliimr of Messina, 
is said to have eoiisisled ot thiiteeii large vessels, 
called blisses or dromons, filty-thrce armed galleys, 
and a hiiiidied eanicks, or transports.' All these 
M'ssels were eoiisti iicted both to row and to sail, 
the dromons having three sails, prohafdy each on a 
separate mast, and both they and the galleys 
having, as it would appear, in general two tiers or 
hanks id'oars. “ Modern vessels,” says Vinisauf, 

“ liavc greatly fallen ofl' from the magnificence of 
ancient times, whe-ii the galleys carried three, four, 
five, and even si.x tiers of ours, wdiereas now they 
rarely exceed two tiers. The galleys, anciently calleil 
hhiirna’, are long, slender, and low, with abeam of 
wood fortified with iron, commonly e.idled a spur, 
projecting from tlie head, for piercing the sides of 
tlie enemy. 'I’l'erc are also small galleys called 
galeons, which, being shorter and lighter, steer 
liettcr, and arc fitter for throwing firc.”t ’fhe lire 
hero alluded to is the famous Greek fire, the great 
iustiuincnt of destruction at this time, both in on- 
countgrs at sea, and in assaults upon fortified places 
on shore. This expedition of Richard was the 
first in wdiich an English fleet had accompUslied ?q 
long and vipiotis a navigation; and, under the 
coiic|uct of so energetic a commander, it pould not 
fail to give an impulse to the naval progress of the 

• See ante, p. 494. 
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country, and to raise both the military skill and the 
seamanship of English sailors. 

The kingdom had not yet recovered from the cx- 
haiistingexertionsit had made in fittingmit this great 
fleet and army, wdieii it was eiilled ujioii to raise w hat 
was in those days an immense sum for the king's 
ransom. The agreement was, that before Uieliard’s 
liheriytioii, his ginilcr, the empernr, should he jiiiid 
100,000 marks of silver, besides fiO.OOO more, 
afterwards—an ainoiuit of miniev lliei.'ileemed so 
great, that a emileniporaiv (oicign elinniicier, Otto 
de Si. Bias, deeliiies menlioiniig it, us he eonid not, 
he says, exjieet to he believed It does not clearly 
iijipear liow much of the 1.'>0,000 marks was paid 
ill all; but it is staled tiiiil ’/(1,000 minks o( sdvei, 
equal in weight to neaily 100,000/. ot oiii nioniy, 
were remitted to Germany before the king was set 
free. The grievous exaclioiis liv vvhiidi this nio- 
iieywas raised have In'cii alluded to in a foniier 
chapter.* It was not all oblaiiied till lliice suc¬ 
cessive collections liiid been made Four \ear.s 
before this, it may he noted, in the hegiiiiiiug of 
Richard’s reign, the niiieh ]ioorei kingdom of 
Scotland had repiirehased its iiidepeiideiiee at the 
cost of 10,000 murks. 

A few' laws for the regulation of trade are ri'- 
corded to have been eiiaelcd by Rieliard afler Ins 
refturn home. The same year in wlaeli he reliirneil, 
a jirohibition was issued against ibe (‘\|inrtal ion ol 
corn, “ tliat England,” as it was e.xiire'-sed, “iniglil 
not sufl'er from the want of its own aluiiidaiiee.'’ 
Tlie violation of this law is slated to liaieliceii 
)iiiiiishcd in one inslaiice witli merciless seveiili : 
some vessels having been seized in the port ol bl. 
Valery, loaded with Etiglisb eiirii lor the king of 
Fnmee, Richard burned li.Uli the vessels and the 
town (which belonged to that king), liaiiged the 
seamen, and also jiiit to death siiiiie monks who 
had been eoiiceriicil m tlie illegal Iraiisaelion. He 
then, after all tliis wild devastation, divided the 
corn among the jioor. In 1197 abo, a law was 
]mssed for establishing a uiiiroriiiity of weights and 
measures, and for regulating tlie dyeing and sale of 
woollen cloths. The husiiie.-s of dvemg, except iii 
hliick, it w'as enaeted, should only he earned on in 
cities and horonghs, in which alone al-o auviKeiiig 
stnfl's, except hlaek, were allow'ed to he sold. It 
appears that the duties iiiiou waiad imported iiilo 
J.oiidim in 1195 mid llOfi, amounted to 9G/. Os. Hd. 
“ If London alone,” observes Macplicrson, “ im¬ 
ported woad to an extent that could bear such a pm - 
ment (and it will afterwards appear that hula small 
pgrt of the wdiole wpad imported arrived in L ai- 
don), thy woollenmahufacUire, to which it was ap¬ 
parently mostly confined, must have been somew hat 
epusiderable. But there is reason to hehese, that 
but few/'/le woollen goods were made in England, 
aiid that the Elemiugs, w’ho were lamoiis at tins 
tiuie fpr their superior skill in tlie woollen luaiiii- 
facUfre., as is evident from the testimony ot several 
of the English historians of this age, conlinned for 

series of ages to supply most ol the western 

• See auto, p. 610. 
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jiarts of Europe, nnd even pomc of the Metlitrrra- 
ncan countries, with fine cloths, which the Italians 
called French cloths, either as reckoninp; Flanders 
a purl of France (as, indeed, in feudal language it 
was), or because they received them from the jiorls 
of the south coast of that country.” Much of the 
wool used in Flanders, however, appears to have 
been obtained from Fiiigland. In the History, in¬ 
deed, which bears the name of Matthew of West¬ 
minster, it IS said that all the nations of the world 
used at this time to he kept warm by the wool of 
England, which was made into cloth by the Fle¬ 
mish manufacturers. In the ]iHtcnt of incoriioration 
of the guild of weavers in London by Henry II., 
granted in the thirty-first year of Ins reign, there is 
a prohibition against mixing Spanish with English 
wool in the making of cloth, from which it may he 
inferred that the wool of England was in this age 
of superior quality to that obtained from Spain. 

From the conimeneeinent of his reign, .lohn 
a])pcars to have ali'eeted to faviair the interests of 
the part of the community connected with trade, 
now daily rising into more inqiortanee, and to have 
courted their srqqiort against the power of the. 
nobility and the clergy. Immediately after his 
accession, he granted three charters to the citizens 
of London ; the first generally confirming all their 
aneient rights and privileges ; the second empower¬ 
ing them to remove all kidells, or wears, for catch¬ 
ing fish, from the rivers Thames and Medwav, the 
navigation of which had been much impeded bv 
these erections, set ri]) by the keeper of the Tower 
and others ; and the third confirming to them the 
fee-farm of the shcnfl'wicks of London and Middle¬ 
sex at the aneient rent, and also giving to them the 
election of the sheritl’s. For tliesc charters he 
received 8000/. IIe_ also, piobably at the same 
time, addressed letters to the most important com¬ 
mercial towns throughout the kingdom, jiromising 
that foreign menhants of every country should 
have safe conduct for themselves and their mer¬ 
chandize in coming into and going out of Eng¬ 
land, agreeably to the due right, and usual customs, 
and should meet with the same treatment in Eng¬ 
land that the English merchants met with in their 
Countries.* The places to which these, letters were 
.sent were the towns of London, Winchester, South¬ 
ampton, Lynn, the Cin(|ue Ports, and the counties 
of Sussex, Kent, Norfolk, Suffolk, Dorset, Somer¬ 
set, Hants, llcrtlord, Essex, Devon, and Cornwall; 
“ w'hence it appears,” observes Maepherson, “ tliat 
the south coast, and the east coast only ns far as 
Norfolk, were esteemed the vyholc, or at least the 
cliief, of the commercial part of the country.” It 
is certain, however, that several towns beyond 
these limits had already risen to considerable com¬ 
mercial importance. In a list of towns which in 
the year 1205 paid the tax called the quinzijime, 
or fifteenth, which appears to have been a spe¬ 
cies of excise or tallage exacted from merchants, 
we find enumerated the following places in the 
northern part of the kingdom:—Newcastle in 

* Maitland's Hist, of London, i. 7d~7^>*^Hakluyt’s Voya^s, i. 1S9. 
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Nortlmmberhmd; Yarum, Gotham, Whitby, Scar¬ 
borough, Headoii, Hull, York, and Selby, in 
Yorkshire; and Lincoln, Barton, Ymminghain, 
Grimsby, and Boston, in Lincolnshire. The 
otlier towns in .the list arc Lynn, Yarmouth, 
and Norwich, 'in Norfolk; Dunwich, Grford, 
and Ipswich, in Suffolk; Colchester in Essex; 
Saiidwicli and Dover in Kent; Rye, Winchelsca, 
Pevensey, Scaford, and Sliorchain, in Sussex; 
Southiimptnii m Hampshire; Exmonth and Dart¬ 
mouth in Devonshire; Esse (now Saltasli), and 
Fowey, 111 Cornwall; and London. It will he 
observed, however, that these are all coast towns, 
or ]ilaeeB having a river cominuiiiratioii with the 
sen; and it surely cannot he supposed tliat tliere 
wore not at this time some trading towns in the 
interior of the country. Either the qninzieme w as 
not a duty payable, as has been asserted, by “ all 
persons who made a business of buying and selling, 
liowever trifling their dealings might be,”* or I Ins 
is not a complete list of the places from which it 
wa.s collected. Besides, not a single place on tlic 
western coast of the kingdom is mentioned, not 
even Bristol or Chester. We should he disiiose.d 
to conjecture that the quinzieme was only an 
impost upon foreign commerce, and even jicrhaps 
only npoji some particular hrancli or hraiiclios of 
that. This supposition would make somcwliat 
mure intelligible the proportions of the whole 
ainotiiit collected which arc set down as received 
from particular towns. It appears that the whole 
tax at this time yielded about 501)0/. per aimuni; 
while of this total Eyim |iaid (151/., Southampton 
'II2/., Boston 780/., and Loudon only 830/. It 
cannot for a moment he heheved that in their 
general mercantile wealth London and Boston stood 
in this relation to each otlier. To add to the per¬ 
plexity, we find that three years after this time the 
merchants of London purchased from the king an 
entire exemption from paying the quinzieme for 
the small sum of 200 marks, that is to say, for less 
than a sixth part of the amount of the tax for one 
year. W'c must, in these circumstances, suppose 
the exemption to have been accorded as a^iark of 
royal favour to the city, and the 200 marks to have 
been paid merely as an acknowledgment. New¬ 
castle is the only other town the amount paid by 
which is mentioned ; it is set down as paying 158/., 
and must therefore have already grown to consider¬ 
able consequence, although only founded, as we 
have seen, little more than a century before this 
time.-|- Hull also appears for the first time as a 
place of trade only in the close of the last reign. 

That several of the Scotch burghs were at this 
period possessed of very considerable opulence is 
testified by their having, 'in 1209, contributed 
6000 marks of the 15,000 which William the Lion 
hound himself to pay to John by the treaty of Ber¬ 
wick. J In this age Mr. Maepherson calculates that 
6000 marks would have purchased in Scotland 

• Maephorson, Aon. of Com* 1. 871. 
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about 240,000 bolls of oats, or 00,000 bolls of 
■vvlicat. Among other countries, a trade with Nor¬ 
way is known to have been carried on by the Scotch 
in the beginning of the thirteenth century. Among 
the articles which are mentioned in the. monastic 
chartuhiries of tlie country as jV'ayirig tithe at this 
time are wool, corn, butter, cheese, caltle, (ish, and 
llax. From the occurrence of the last article it 
may he inferred that some linen was already made 
ill Scotland. 

It was in the reign of John, as already related, 
that their lirst great naval victory was gained by the 
English, at the battle of Uamine, or of the Sluvs, 
as It is sometimes called, fought in 121.4.* As 
yet, how'cvcr, the country possessed nothing that 
could ])ro])erly be called a navy. The royal navy 
iisnally ciaisisted merely of merchant ships collected 
I'rom all the ports of the kingdom, eacli of which, 
as we haie seen, was bound, when required by tlu' 
king, to furnish him with a certain number. In 
jiresMim emergencies, indeed, the king seized upon 
the whole iiiercantile slnpjiiiig of the kingdom, or 
as inueh of it as he rc(|uired ; “ so that in those 
times,” as the historian of eonnneree observes, 
“ the ow ners could never call their vessels their own. 
A striking illustration of the king’s elaim of right 
to the serviees of all incrchaiit ships appears m a 
letter, wrilteu by Eduard II. to the king nf Nor¬ 
way, upon the detention of tliree English vessels, 
whieli he concludes hy saying, that he cannot 
(liiietly ]mt n|) with the vessels helongnig to his 
kingdom, which ovijhlal all tniics lo hi; ri adi/ lor 
In; seiner, being detained in foreign countries.”+ 
.loliii ajipears to have jiosscssed merely a few 
galleys id' his own. 

In this leign wc find the, earliesi mention of 
what mav he e.illed lelten of rieilil, the lirst form, 
it may be suiqiosed, of hills of e.velmiige, the 
iiilriiduction and general emjiluyment of which 
vcrif’sooii followed. In a doeuineiit jiriiitcd in the 
En-dera, Jolm, under date of 2.0111 August, 1 li)!*, 
at Uoueii, engages to repay in four instalniciils, in 
the course of two years, a sum of 212.') marks, 
which hiul hce,n advanced hy a eoinpatiy nf mer¬ 
chants of Placentia to the bishops of Anjou and 
Bangor, on the. faith of the letters of King Richard. 
Afterwards John himself re]ieatedly raised money 
by such letters, addressed to all merchants, wlicrchy 
lie bound himself to repay the sums advanced to 
his agents to the aiiuaiut named, at such time as 
should he agreed upon, to any person ])rescntiiig 
his letter, together with the aeknowledgmcnt of 
his agents for the sum received hy them. Mr. 
Macplicrsoii is of opinion that, as there is no men¬ 
tion of interest in any of those letters, it must 
have been discounted when tlie. money W'as ad¬ 
vanced. It is remarkable that although at this 
time, in England, no Chrislian was permitted hy 
law to take interest, or usury as it was called, even 
at the lowest rate, upon money lent, the Jews in 
this respect lay under no restriction whatever. 

■ • S«'i‘ fiiito, p. 625. 
j Macphviion's Auu. uf Cum. i. 379 . 


The interest which they actually received, accord¬ 
ingly', was sometimCB cnoriiious. In the large 
jmilius, however, which they thus made the ciown 
largely shared, hy the ])ovver of arhitrarily liiniig 
them, which it constantly exercised. William of 
Nevvhnrgh frankly sjieaks of them as well known 
to he the royal usurers; in oilier words,their usury 
waa a mode of suction, hy which an additional 
jiortion of the properly of the siih|cct was drawn 
into the royal treasury ' and this sulticieiilly ac- 
eiuints for the imimicr m which they were tolerated 
and protected in the iiunuipoly of the trade of 
nioncy-lendiug. 

Very few direct notices of the stale of trade in 
tills reign have come ilowii to us. Licenses arc 
recorded to have been graiited lo tlie merchants of 
various foreign countries to bring their goods to 
Engluiid, on due jiaymeiit of the ipiinziemc, whieh 
would thus ap|icar to have been a customs duty, 
jiayalile jirobably both 011 the import and export 
of commodities. The b’lemiiig.s wire the chief 
foreign traders that resorted to the coiiiilry, and 
next to them, apparentlv, the Freneli. In 121,'t 
the duties paid on woad imported from foreign 
countricb amounted to nearly (jOOf.; of which the 
pints in Yorkshire paid 9rt/. ; those in Lincoln, 
41/.; those m Norfolk and Suffolk, li'.il. ; those m 
E-sex, 4/.; those in Kent and Sussex (exclusive 
of Dover), 103/.; Soiithanqiloii, 12/. ; and other 
|ilaccs, not named, 214/. The woad, it may be 
presumed, was almost whollv used in dveing elotlis; 
but mueli cloth would also be both exported and 
worn at home without hemg dyed. 

The freedom of comiiieree was sought to he 
secured hy one of the elaiises of the (Ireat Cliiirter 
(the forty-lirst), whieh declared that all merchants 
should have salety and security in going out of, 
mill eoiiiiug into England, and also in staying and 
travelling 111 Ihe kingdom, whether hy land or hy 
water, without any grievous inquisitions, and ae- 
cordlng lo the old and upright customs, cxeejit in 
time of war, when, if any inerelmuts helongnig to 
the hostile coiinlry shoulil he found in the land, 
they shimld, at the ciiinineiuTiiicnt nf the war, he 
attached, without injury of their persons or pro- 
peily, until it should he known how the English 
nierchaiits who happened to he in the hostile 
eouiitry were treated there : if they were uninjured, 
the foreign merchants should he eiinally safe 111 
England. This was as reasonahle and even llheriil 
a regulation as could have, been desired on the 
subject. By oilier c'lauses, it was declared, that 
the debts of a miii.r, should bear no interest dining 
his minority, even if they should he owing to a 
Jew; that London and other cities and towns 
should enjoy their ancient privileges; that no line 
shonhl be imposed upon a mercliaiit to the de¬ 
struction of ills merchandize; and tliat lliere. 
should be a uniformity of weights and measures 
thronghoiit the kingdom. 

The only coined money of this jieriod, as far as 
l.s ctrLuinly known, was the nlvcr penny, which, 
as at present, was the twelfth part of a shillmg; 
• 4 o 
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Iho sliillinu: hein^ also, ns it has evor sinoo liccn, 
tin' tweiilieth part of a pouiHl. The pound, how¬ 
ever, was still a full pound of silver, acctmline; to 
the nneient Saxon oi‘ (lernuin standard of eleven 
ounces and a (piarter tiov, or 5400 Liranis to the 
pound. * The s;uue anuanit of silver is now 
(‘oined, as (’\]>lained in the forntor Book, into 
2/ Hiv ;h/. steilina'; and tlial, Uu‘refore, was'the 
amount oi' lopiu v of the ]uesent denominations ni 
th(‘ earlv Norman jumnd. 'I'lie shilline, eonse- 
pueiitlv, hein^' the twentieth ])art of this, was 
(‘(juivah'iit to 2v. 9|(/. of our present inonev ; and 
the pimiiN, heino tlu' twelfth part of the shdlinu', or 
the 24()lli ])art ol’ the pound, was stdl of the same 
value as m the Saxon times, and contained an 
amount of silver eipial to a triHe more' llrnu what 
mi^ht he pureliaseii hy ot our money. Ihit 

both llie pound and the shilling were only money 
<»i aeeouul; then* weie iio corns of these denomi¬ 
nations It is douhttul, also, if there were any 
eonw of interior value to tlie silver penny ; no s])e- 
einu'ns ol any sneli have hix'u diseoveii'd. Jiotlii 
ludljaiici' an<l faithin^s, howevir, are mentioned in 
1 Iu“ wiitine^ of the time.; and a coinage of lound 
hallpeniues hv ilenrv 1. is ex])]essly mentioned by 
l''loienee of Worcester, Simeon of Duiham, and 
llovedin. It has been supjiosed that, the jieople 
Ik'Iok', ami also ])erha]>s altei this, used to inaki' 
halfpi'uei' and farthings for tluanselves, hy hreidviii'^ 
the penny into ludvi's and (juailers, winch, it lias 
l)(cn said, thev weie more easily enabled to do 
fiom the coin havln^ on one side of it a cross very 
deepU indented, la'ake, liovvever, lias remaikcd 
that ‘‘ the sloi\ of tlie cross heauu imuh' double, or 
so deeply impressi'd for llu' e/aiNenieucy of hreak- 
iii" till' pcmiY *ulo halves and (piaiters, is dis- 
ju'oved by the coins ikwv extant, w hereon tin* crosses 
i»enoiallv U'lmmale at the inm r e.ireli', and, insli'ad 
of heinu luijnessed, are eiuhossed, which [uevents 
their lieing broken ecptally.” t most pio- 
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liablo, perlmps, tlmt both balfpeiicc and furtliiiigs 
were artiuilly coined, thougli none have come ilonn 
to ns. 

Other denominations of money, however, tliiin 
the above are also mentioned. In the early part 
of the period, iiniV'es|iceially in the reign of the 
Ooiupioror, the Saxon mode of reckoning iqipears 
to have remained m general use. “ In Ins laws,” 
savs Iludiiig, “the lines are regulated by pounds, 
ora.s, marks, shdlings, and pence. The slnllmgs 
are sometimes expressly stated to be English slul- 
Inigs of tour pennies caeli. Jhit in Doniesdav 
Hook various otlier eoiiis or denominations of monev 
are to he found, siieli as (lie mite, farlliing, liall'- 
peiiiiv, mark of aold and silver, nuiice of gold, and 
marsiim. There seems also to liave been euirciit 
a coin Ilf the value of half a farthing, nliicli nas 
])rohalily the same as the mite above meiitioiK'd ” ' 
The values of the Saxon coins lieie eniiineiated 
have been slated iii the former Hook.t Theiuaik, 
It may he added, long remained a common (huio- 
miimtioii, and was at all tunes reekoned tuo-lliiids 
of the )iouiul. ,‘sonie foreign coins, esperiallv 
Hy/anilines, whieli wt-ie ol’ gold, are also siipposid 
to have been still in use, as in the Saxon limes. 

Tlie, eoms of the earlier Noimaii kings are of 
great rarity, 'i'hose issued hy the CoiKpieror 
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‘‘wore nuidc,” Bulling thinks, “ to resciuhle tliose 
of Harold in weiuht and fuicness, and some t»l 
them in tvjie,” in eonfonnity with the policy upon 
wliich William at first acted, of ud’ccting to he the 
regular successor of the Saxon kings. The coins of 
the two Williams cun scarcely he distinguisheil, the 
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numerals being for the most part absent. Tlu; same 
IS the case with those of the two Heiirys. l!o\a! 
mints were still established in all the jiilneipal 
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tdwns; .mil (lie nanip of llio jiIjh'C wlit-rc it was 
struck coiitiimcs to be commonly finuul on tlie 
coin. In llu; lawless times of Stc|ihfti all the 
hisliops and greater barons are said to liave very 
cciierally coined and issued money of tlieir own ; 
everv castle bad its mint; ami* tbe money tints 
tbrown into circulation is alleged to bave lieen so 
debased that, in ten shillings, not tbe vabie of one 
in silver was to be found. Sleiilien biinsclf is 
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al-'> (.•ItiirQi'fl \\ illi linviiiiz. in Ins nci’cs'-it ics, u-sih'Iin] 
to liio of (liinniisliin^ the ANcmlit of llu* 

jU'UU) . W lu n Ileniy II. ('aiiu* to llic tliioiK', 
ilo\^ r\ci, lie |)Ul (!o\\ n all lUis lui'^c' iiioucy; and 
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none ol liie baronial coins of Stejibcn’s reign aic 
now known to exist, with tbe e.\ee|)lion ot a few 
b (',’11110 (be names of Ins son J'instaee, and ol bis 
bmlliei. the Hisbo(i of Wiiicbestei, wliieb weie 
jnobaldy issued bv tbe loyal license. 

llciiM' 1 , 011 bis accession, abolisbcd the ta,\ of 
nioiic’sagc, wineb bad been introdiu'ed either by 
tbe ('omiueioi or bis son Kubis ; and beaflerwaids 
elleeled a reform of tbe coinage, x\ bicli bad been 
gtcallv eotrinifcvl Im the iituids ot the inoncicj'. 
llenn 11. also ctdlcd in all tbe old coins iii ciicu- 
lation in tbe rear 1180. No coins are known to 
be ill existence either of Richard I. or .lobii, as 
kings of Lngland, altbongb there are some ol ibc 
former as liarl of Poietou and as Duke ot A(|ui- 
taine, anil of tbe latter as lord ol Ireland, 

An Knglisli jicnny of Rieliatirs is given in 
various culleelions of plates ol coins, but is admitted 
to be a forgery. Mr. Knding, speaking of it and 
iiuolber of .lulin, says—“ These two iicmiies are 
now well known to be tbe fabrication of a late 
dealer in coins, who pret aided to bave discovered 
them amongst some wbieli were found upon Biam- 
bam Moor in Yorksbirc. He sold one of them for 
thirty guineas; the other mnained in his jiosses- 
sion, and was disposed of with the rest of bis col¬ 
lection, after his death.” Tbe man’s name was 
While. * 

Tlie earliest Scotch coins that liavc been discovered 

• See Ruding's Ann. of tho Coinage, ii. 'db and 50, aud v, 98 and 
262 . 
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arc sonic of’ Alrxnndor T., wlio licuan liis rcii^n in 
1107. 'J1 h' ScdU'Ii numcv H|HK*;irs to iiavi', al this 

period, entirely ciiiii'^iuimUMt Midi tin* English; 



and, iiidrcd, the ciicuhitinii of Scodaud ]n(il)!ihly 
(’onsislcd 111 LU'at pail of lTiyuh*'h coins 

III regard to tin* ical or clliciout vahu* of tlic 
money oi'lliosc da\s, as coin]);!)rd wilh dial of om 
jn(‘8('iit iiioiicy, It Is, as wi* liavu licforo had oc(*a- 
sioii to icniaik, inipossiliU* to make any slalcmcni, 
w tiicli shall la* imixi'i sally a|i|di(’al)li.'. 'Idu* (jurs- 
tion of die* vahu* of iiioiK’y at any itivnn juaiod is 
inciidy a i[uostiou ot tin* piicr ot a pailiculai com- 
moiiity—namely, (hi* niutal of uhich the ninjK'y is 
inadr. wo tiaxi* no moans of (■st^nati^l^• widi 

pu‘ci''ioii llu' pnee of any conniiodil\ \vhatc\cr, ni 
tin* sciynlitic souse of (hat trim. Al! (hat \\r can 
do is to slat(.‘ i( iclalixcly to llu* pi ua* ol sonic other 
cominoditv. Tins is all that \\c icalK do whiai \vc 
f'Jati* the mom“\-|'iua'ol iuixthiii:^. 'I'hat is onl\ a 
i-tati'mcnt of the irlation in'twiaai the prua* of dio 
article 111 (]Ucstion and the jn ice of tlu* oihcr at I iclc 
('.tiled nuiiu'y. It is no expie-sion (ntlurot' the 
price of either, or of the lel.iiion ol' ihi* 
])rna' of (“itln'r to tliat of anx oihei ai lu le \\ haU x v\. 
(’oinmodilies of all kinds, from caiisus sulfieicntly 
olivions, ail* eoiislunlly ehanyniL; llieir lel.idxe posi¬ 
tion'' in iei;.tid to price; and, ihi'ielote, the lela- 
lion heixxeen tlu' piieesofaiiy (xviMif diem e.m he 
no pi'rmanenl index of the ri'lalion helween die 
pnees of an_x txx'i oliiri-. Fii othri \\oid-, liir 
motiey'pnce ol !in\ one ailiele at a parljcul.ii time 
xxill ^ive ns no eeitiiiii infoimalion a.-s to ilu' 
inoney-pijce eitIn r ol till olliei aitieles, oi' of atiy 
other artielc. 

Aldioniili no pii'cise ('stimale, lioxxeyor, can he 
airived at of iln^ ueneial xalue of mom-y iii former 
limes as ('.oiiipated with its present yidiie, maiiv 
important eonelusions m ie|;aul to the stale of 
bocK‘t\,uiid the coiiiiiirind possessed hy the sev(“!al 
classes of the population over tiie neecssanes iind 
comforts of life, may lie diaxxn from the iioiiees 
that liavc been jiresi ryed oi tin* nioiiey-pnei's of 
(‘oimnodiUes and lahoui at ihUeieiit ju'riods. Hut 
tliese inferences xvdl be more hUy introduced m 
our chaptei on the C^)ndlllou of die People, 'file 
only point \\liich piopcdx lielou^s to mir piescnl 
biihject is that of the relative xaluesof void and 
silver in tlu; period xxc liave b(‘en revieuimi: 'I'lic 
relation hetxx'een tlu* values of these two inet.ds 
has Huctimted considerably in ditlcient ages. In 
uucieut Rome, alrnit tlie commeiieeineni of our 
era, it seems to bave been itsuallx us one to ten. 
About the fourth century, hoxvevei, silver had 
become so much more plentihil, or gold so much 
scarcer, thav fourteen pounds eight ounces of the 
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former were c-xclianocd for a pound of the latter. 
Ill England, HI the Saxon times, the legal jiropor- 
tion appears to have been as one to twelve. After 
the Conquest, however, gidd beeanic cheaper; 
and, aliout the middle of the twe lfth century, one 
]«mnd of It was exehuuged for nine ]iounds of 
silver. Ill tlie hegiiining of the thirteciitli century 
we fmd the value of silver rated to that of gold in 
the proportion of ten to one. At present the jiro- 
jiortion is about as foiiitecn to one. 

Our notice of the useful arts within the six eeii- 
turic.s which the .'saxon period comprises will, in 
some, degree, render it unnecessary to enter into a 
lengthened account of their state from the Con- 
(|uest to the death of King John. A century and 
a half is an interval sulliriently long to j.roduce 
and consolidate political changes; but the arts of 
lile, under ordinary circumstances, move with a 
slower step, and their jirogress is thwarted by indi¬ 
vidual habits, and jii ejudie.es, and old eustoma. 
The power which elleets, with little dillieullv, 
alleraliona ot a constitutional nature cannot be 
brought to act with the same force uiiun the. com¬ 


mon course of life, and time is required to work 
silently any material ehiiiiges in ils character. Tlic 
devastations ol the Conqueror at the eommeiice- 
mentol the present perioil, the wretehediicsB of the 
IK'ojilc during the luiiefci'u turbulent years of Ste- 
])lien’s reign, and the lawlessness wbieb distin- 
piished the uiiprinripled reign of King John at 
ils close, together with many intermediate, causes 
arising tfom the unsettled state of society, were 
suflicient to retard inqirovemeiit either of haiidi- 
eridts or agriculture. J'here were, howiwer, some 
other eau.ses of a benefieial kind which served to 
eounteriu't the evils of the times. J'he instability 
of Stephen’s ])()sition led to eoneessions which weie 
suhteijuently tavourahh'to inqiroveincnl. Slcplieii’s 
reign had been preceded tiy five-and-lliiily years 
of eonqiaralive liampiillity, and it was foitiiiiiilely 
followed by a reign ol the siinie length, jireseiiting 
the same contrast to the intermediate period. 

As in till' .iViiglo-Saxoii times, land was sid! held 
during the present period in large masses, the great 
landowners residing in llie midst of their ]ios.ses- 
sions, iind reserving to themselves a portion of their 
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demesne, which they cultivated hy their own hinds. 
The following are the de,sen|ilio!is of rural labnurcrs 
mentioned in Domesday Book, from winch we may 
iiihr the iiidininv divisions of iiiral employnieiits 
soon after the Conipiest: plonghmcn, shepherds, 
neat-herds, cowherds, goatherds, swineherds, and 
keejicrs of bees * 

The jiopulatioii to he, fed from the produce of 
the soil was jirohahly under tvo millions, and an 
unlavourable season always occasioned severe dis¬ 
tress; while in our own time the soil of Great 
Britain is capable, in ordinary seasons, of sustain¬ 
ing n population of sixteen millions. Still the 
importance of agriculture was highly estimated. 
The Contpicror seems to have been fully aware of 
the ca]iabilities of the soil, and did not neglect the 
means of deriving the utmost advantage from its 
resources. The Saxon chronicler complains of 

Sir II. r.lliB, luUoil. to nomewtay Book. 


tlie riqiaeity which ho, exercised towards his te¬ 
nants:—“The king (he says) lot his liuul alas 
high a rate as he possibly could ; then ciinie. some 
other person, and hade more than the former one 
gave ; and the king let it to the man that liade 
turn more. Then came the third, and bade him 
yet more ; and the king let it to hand to the man 
that bade him most of all; and he reeked nut 
liow very sinfully the stewards got it of wretched 
men.’’* 

'J'he. use of manures was carried to a greater 
extent than before, as not only was the old practice 
of marling the land continued, but the more, ex- 
]iensive ajiplieation of chalk was not uncommon.t 
Ingnlphus notices the sjiint with which one of 
the great landowners, Richard dc Rulos, lord of 
Brunne and Deeping, and chamberlain of the 
Conqueror, carried on his agricultural operations. 

• Ingram's 5ax. Chroii., i>. S^91. j Peter of Biois, Ej*. v. 
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“lie -was,” says Iiip:\i]|)luis, “ miicli iuldu-Ird lo v.ap tlie skill and laliDiir (if tli('iiimiks %\lii(h u:avo 

anricdltiiic, and dtdii>litt'il in brccdiii!; Iidth's and it value, wiiieli drained tlie niarslies, and cleaieil 

eattle. Bcsidi’s enelnsing and draining a great the VMiodland. Tliev engaged actively in the 

extent nf einintry, lie einbanked tlie river Welland labours of hiii-bandry; and even Becket, vvliile lie 

(winch used every year to overflow tlie neiglibonr- Idled the sec of Caiiteibnrv, was aecustomed, 

ing lields) in a most substantial manner, laiildiiig dining liaivest, to go into the fields with the niuiiks 

ninny houses upon the bank, which increased so of the monasteries where he ha]iiieiied to reside, 

much that, in a little time, they formed a large anil to join them in leaiiing their corn or in 

town called Deeping, from its low situation. making their hay.* 

Here he jihuittd orciiards, eultivated eonimoiis. Further to illustrate the part which the clergy 
and converted deep lauds and impii^sahle ipnig- took in hiishaiidry, the twenty-sixth canon of ll.e 

mires into fertile fields, rich meadows, and thiid Council of l^ateniu, held a.u. 1179, uiii) le 

pastures.” (|uoted. 'J'his caiiou decreed “ that all preshy lei s. 

To the monks belong the praise of efleetiug clerks, monks, converts, jiilgrims, and pcasiints, 

the greatest improvements in the agriculture of when they were engaged in the labours of hiis- 

tliis period. They were, many of them, ae- handry, together with the cattle in their jdoughs, 

(piaiiitcd with the best modes practised in Nor- and the seed which they carried into the field, 

mnndy, and their intelligence enabled them to should enjoy perfect security; and that all who 

ajiiily their knowledge with skill in the cultivation molested or interrupted them, if they did not 

of their own ample estates. Land was the cheapest desist when they had been admonished, sltould be 

means of obtaining the favours of the church, and excommunicated.” f 

it was rich in this description of property; but it • ubron.aetva«,coi. iioo. ;■( i(iem.i»i. hm. 
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The (Irulnini; of llie fens of C(Uiihri‘1^o]iIii- 
anil Lii]<’ol)isliiri\ whieli ■\va^ cuinnu'iKnd ;it tliis 
period, ])ri>ves that, in s|)it(' of the insecurity ari>in^^ 
from varions causes, tlie spirit of agiicultnuil im- 
provenicnt cxistid in considiTahle visionr, and that 
it only waiU'd for Iraiupidhty and the sliimdu^^ of 
rominerec to pot ioilh greater poueis. At^ncul- 
tnre <loes not seem to have hoen ni so advancx'd a 
state in Scotlandj for we find that, in 121-J,alaw' 
Tinule resjK'ctinjj; the euluvatidu ot tlu“ land direded 
lliut those who did not possess a sidheuMit nninher 
of oxen should delvi* as inucli with hand and fool 
as would produce (‘uoueh of corn to suppoit them¬ 
selves and their fanulu'^. l! would seinii, there¬ 
fore, tlial at this time a considcTahle jiarl ot the 
countrv was oiilv cultivated by the metlioil of 
spade husbandry. At tiie same tinu' a law was 
])assed re(|Uirin”' fanners carefully to destioy a 
wi'cd calle(I “i;uitde.” In Ireland, soiiu'what 
cailier, a^rl(•nlture was ])rohal)ly not iniieh lurtluu' 
advanced than ainonest (he aneieiiL lliitoiis. The 
food of the p('ojile was tle^h, fish, ami milk ; and 
ii IS even said that neither liread iioi ehei'se loimed 
anv part of tlunr diet.* 

It Is impossible, at this distance of tune, to 
obtain any certain knowledue of the ])roeesses of 
aiirieuhuri* in Knuland at this ]»eriod. Inmost 
]iails of the eounin they ]doutrln'il (heir lands 

I w lee in summer and once ni winter, to ]uepare 
them for wlu'at ; hut in Wales tht'V weie jihumdied 
oiilv once a-veai, m March or April, in order to 
lie sown Avith oats, f Summer lallowiiiij; and 
careful phmiilun^ were eoidined to I-iiiuland, and 
tlu' produce w'ould he laiai* m proportion to the 
caie bestowed, d'he dc'eription of slock upmi a 
farm would he leirnlaled l)\ thi' stale ot the hind. 

II there weie imieh wood-land inan\ ho;;s would lie 
ke))l; while sheep would he inoie jnolitahle on llie 
njilands and wolds. Goats wane k(‘pt in pails of 
the tanintry where (liev an* now seldom seen. 'J'he, 
authority for thesi' inlerenees lests upon a single 
statement in ])omesda\ Hook, in whi<di the slock 
upon a firm is eimnierated. The land was in 
llertfurdshirc, and was held hv IJuntnd, who, it 
appears, possessed head of cattle (aniniahs), 
^150 sheep, 150 hogs, 59 gnats, and 1 mare. The 
minilier of slua'p is larecr than could ]ui\e been 
expected, lieing greater that that ofhogs.t Horses, 
it will he recollect(‘d, W'cre not commonly em- 
])]oyc(I in field laliour. Hunfiid luul as mueh 
hou&eliold stuff (iKuinos et vasa) as was worth 
twenty shillings.§ 

Licenses to export corn, a^' lias already Ix'cn 
lueutioned, were not uufreijuently granted during 
this ])eri()d ; and tliuugh tlierc were freipieiit 
famines, they seem to have hoen occasioned rather 
by untoward seasons and warlike devastations than 
by defective Iiushamlry. Tins ])arl of the suh- 

* (Jiratdnij riunl>Ti'n‘:i«. 

+ OirulilUB Carabri'iisi^!, r viu. |>. flS7 
1 AtK<'in|>9foul, (iloiictwU'iHliiif. 120 «ey«(.of chei-so weie 
M‘i;t t.iT a eheep-walk —}5.iwflwoii’« l)i>iiisKf1fty, p. 60 . 

^ 'I’liinslttUyii of Domesday I Hertfoiishuc, p. 51.. Dy Ke\. W. 
Bawdwen. 
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jt’Cl, mill tlic rnsuiiUlos wliich iinriciilluro expe- 
riem-ed, riuiy lie illustriilcd by a n'li'iciicf In mhiu' 
of llio iiotiri's ill tlic .SiixDii Cliriiiiiclc, iii| whidi 
years of seareity are earefiilly recorded. 

Ill lOIO, foil! years af'ler (be Coiiijucst, and 
before (lie Coiiipieior had firmly cstalilisbed In- 
power, there was a irreat fniniiie. In 1()S2, Idr'i, 
and HIST, there weie also famines ; hut these weie 
owiiitf either til one nr oilier ol (he e.mses liefoie 
alluded (o. 'Pile year 108(1, (he (ihiomeler veniiuks, 
“was a very heiivv season, and a swiiiUnl and 
sor(owful year in linyland in mu(rain nf eaKf-; 
and corn and fr((i(s were a( a slaiid, and so inne.i 
nn(ow’aidness in (he weadii'V as a man mat ii a 
easily think.” The following year “was a tciv 
heaty and peslilential rear in (Ins land and Ihe 
cause is at(i iliuleil “ lo the hailiiess of (he weal liei ” 
'riteii c;ime, s:iys lliewiilcr, so gieut a lanntie 
o\ei all LnghiiHl, (hat manv men dual a mis i diie 
death through huin;cr.” 'i'lie \eiir ]()v-9 
a \eix late yaii m coin, and m e\erv kind of 
fruits, so that many men reaped Iheii corn alion! 
Martinmas and )(‘i lalei.” In 1095 lla' wr.ii’ici 
was ‘'M'ry vmseasoualde ; in eonseipienev'of v. inch, 
thronelimit all tins land weie all llu' 1|■ull^ xl ilie 
earth ledueed lo a modiTale ciop.” d'lie \imi 
109G a very heav_\-lmu‘d scar tliroiied all 

I'jigland ; liolh iliioiieh tlie maml'old trdmli-', and 
al-o through tlie \erv heiivylin.ed huiie<‘i, iIm' 
solely opjiressed this earth.” 'Idie siieeet'dui;; yatr 
was '■‘jnall things a verv heavv-tinud \eai, and 
heumd mtaisine laborious from l),uln("ss oi we,ilia i, 
both wlien imai atteiiipli'd to lill the land, and 
alleruaid,- to g.itliei the liiiit of iluai tillii ” \eaiii 
1098 “ WHS ;i \erv (tonblesoine year, (Inouiiii 
niiinilold iinposttions; mill limn llie iilmiidciiil imi;.- 
iliiit eeased not idl the yem', nemh nil (lie idik m 
the marsh-hinds peii-hed.'’ I'lve ye,ns alleiwanl,, 
(v.i) 110,')) was “a very eahiinitous veai.” Tlimi- 
W'as 11 mi.rrain amoll^ (he eallle, ami ii dehcieiiev 
of the crops of every kind; but the laller misliu- 
(line seems to have been oecasioned liy a violmil 
storm of wind on St. Lawienee’s day, wliirh “did 
so mneh harm (o ail fniils as no nian renuinliered 
dial ever any did liefiire ” In 1105 the prodiiee 
ol die, soil was also injured liy (lie wcadiei. In 
1110 the. w’eatlie.r was attain imfavoiiralile, “ liy 
whieli the fruits of tile, eartli were very imieii 
marred, and Ihe produce of die trees over all tliis 
land almost enlireiy jierislied.” In 1111 “was 
tile w inter very loiiy, and tlie season heavy and 
severe; and du'on;,di tliat were the fruits of the 
earlli sorely maneil, and there was tlie lyieatest 
niiirrani ul cattle dial any man could reinemher.” 
Tlie next year was fortunately “ a very good year, 
ami very fruitful iu wood and in field.” It was, how¬ 
ever, aeeompimied tiy ii severe mortality amongst 
men. In 1110 oecurred a “very heavy-timed 
winter, long and strong for cattle, and for all things.” 
The chronicler adds, that “tliis was a very ve.x- 
ations and destruetive year with respect to tlic 
fruits of the earth, through the immoderate rains 
that fell soon after the beginning of August, ha- 
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nissiiig' and perplexing iiicii till Cniiillcinas day.” 

11 "Was also noted for a delleieiicy of the woods in 
ni.isl, to such an extent “that there was never 
l.nown such in this land or in Wales ”* The next 
\eai was “ a veiv hhghted tear in corn, lhron"h 
ihe r.nns, that searei'ly ceased nearly all the 
tr'ai ” In 112-1 “tire srarsons were tery uirl’a- 
Miinahle nr Mititlanil for errrrr arrd all frrrrts.” A 
t.rrnirre r-rrstted rrr the following year. Jrt 1131 

was so ereat a rtrnir'irrrr of errtlle as rtever'was 
hel' rx' tri Ihe nieiiiory of irran ovi-r all iMigland. 
I'hrrl was rrr rieal-eallie and swnre; so thal nr a 
town where ihrnx' wxa'e lerr plirrrghs gorrrg or twelve, 
llnxe was not otre l(‘fl ; rrtrrl thr' rriarr lhat had two 
'.r rhtr ('hrrrrdted swrrre hrrd rrot orre lell. AHer- 
w.irils |iei islied lire hen-l'ow Is ; llrerr slrorlerred the 
lie li-rneal arrrl the ehi’ese.” Irr ll.'ilfrri Sleplien’s 
r -ir) the writer ol' the (lliioiiiele oirseives,— 
“ li'en w as I'otII dear, and flesh, anil eliei se, and 
liiiiiei The eailli hare no ixiin,"—iii eonseiiuenei' 
ol ilie per \ ading r apine. 

Ir 'lenis iinpossrhle to leail three larliees with- 
oiil I'lili'il.oiniig the (xrnvirtion that the vreissi- 
liiiles nl’ the seasons were grerth'i in 'hose da\s 
ih.m III our own. ''I'eai.s ol plenty and seaieity 
' !dl oer'UI, and with s.onu-thirrg like i(‘giilarit\, lint 
iheie IS no eoinp.ii Ison in the a\el.iges ol the Iwxi 
i.eiioih. All nnhnxiniahle sraison lri(‘s*Se\r'iidv 
lie- present liiglily-iinproved syslein ol agiieiil- 
iiiii', hill It Is lasv to see lhat when the iiieans of 
' eiil-fx'dinu were I'xixedinglv liiniled, the liaek- 
w,11 diiisss ol \ I'getation would Ih‘ latal to nninhers 
o! eaiile wliirdi had lieen supjioited wilh diHieiilty 
lliioiiehonl a pioliaeleil w inter. 

It appeals lioni Doinesdiiy Hook, which was 
e.Miphied Iwx'iilv tears idler llw Coiiipiest, that 
I Is I e w as ueiKUally “pasture loi the cattle of the 
tdliiee” on land whore all en|oted lights of 
eoiniiioii." 'I'he owners of woodland were aeeiis- 
tonied to let at a llxed sum the right of turning 
hogs into the woods. The charge tor pannage was 
olieii del'iateil hy taking one hog in ten : this sys¬ 
tem also jirevailed in .Seotlaiid. Hut money was 
also paid. The value of a wood was aseertaiiied 
hy Ihe iitinihei of hogs it would support ;t and a 
wood vieldmg neither acorns nor heeeh-mast was 
eonipaiatively ol little talur'. M e lliid, liotvever, 
that lliere, were in some |)arts of.the rmnitrt young 
|>laiilations; a fact tvhieh seems a little ineoiisist- 
ent with this nntioii. The oak is mentioned in 
Domesday Hook only onee ;I a grove ol' iish-lrees 
oer-nrs in one eoiiiity, and many osiencs existed. 

• 'Hie fliifltintiori in iirodnro of lliis lU'snipllon. M'lilcli we luivt' 

, ('(‘fiscii lo wiimif !.'>■''<>'liltin'* hihI lh(‘ ]>ii'- 

;ui”|uTio(l '1 Ik* iiito'l m li'eli loU ui the moihI'- hi the .•lutiunii 
i(ii;lii 1)(‘ ol'nioie value lliiin luiihei, on .icriiiiiit ol its iim* as looil lor 
1"1 , lllld It Is Iiol loia’tT IIL'O IloiTl lll*‘ I'/fit MUfi' Jl yt'iu of 

(.'ic.tt iilmml nice ni acoi its li.-ol a 'i'i\ iisiitle eflerl ii]>l'i) tlie ine.it 

iii,ii].el-i of l!ie metropolis. In ... the {^umI jUjiiutiimce 

two \fikib tieloie, th<' Icedeis iwiil hceii iioliU'i'd ti> fatten tl.eii \iht)k* 
i-t.jfk o! iioys. and un exiiaonliiirtiy minibei veie in roiisetpience 
^l,vll’'Iltero^l The niimher hud not been lephiceil in the Mibseiiuciit 
Uvo^yeiiis. Hiid the meat market^ not receniufe' the usual supply, 
prnrs lose to an nnusuttl heifjht 

I ^u^lolH, Aol.i p.03.—Hist Leicester 

I Sii Ji. I'.llis, Inirod. to Domesday Uook. 


“ Wood for the hedges” is often Tiientinnol in the 
survey of the sontheni eoiinlies. 

(.alliens, ondiaids, and vineyards are mentioned 
in the CoiKineinr’s survey ; and if the iniprove- 
meiits that took yilaec in agrieiiltuic weie in a 
great iiieiistire owing to the, skill of Ihe monks, 
still more was the kinihed ait nf giirdening in- 
ilelitejl to tlieni. The nhjeets of enltnre lo wliieh 
the luishaiidiniin direets his eare are few in nniiiher, 
hill there is a nnieli giealer diversity in llinse 
whieli elaim the allention of the horlietilliinsl. 
The iiilrodnelioii of a loirign idergy at the Cnii- 
ipiest could not I'm! to he iniinedi.ilelv iollowed 
hv the liansplaiitnig ol the ails with which tliey 
were ,'ie(|iiamled ; and ganiriiing was one of 
those wliirh llie soil and ehniate ol Noiniaiidy 
had alike eiieoiiMged. \ iiie\arils are iiiiai- 
lioned III ihliU-eigli! ilill’i lent places in llie Siir- 
M'\ * 'I'hr vine had heeii eidlnaled in the liiiir 
ol Hedc, and is noliix-d in llie laws of All'led, hut 
inxihahly its eiillmr wa- Inil little attended lo. In 
several jiaits of Aliddlesex viiievaids ate men¬ 
tioned 111 llie .^ni\e\ as being “ new ly planted ” 
Tlic vale of Clonee'-liU' r- ieiiiesrnled as heiiig nell 
in viiu'vaids and ftml-liees. M illiam ot Malms- 
liiirv desei ilx's it in glow iiig lei ms :—“ This vale,” 
he savs, “ is |ihmteil lliieker with vineyards than 
aitv other province in Hieglaiid ; and lliey piodiiee 
L’lapes III the greatest aliuiidanee and of the swi elest 
taste. The wine thal is made in these vineyaids 
hath no disagreeahle t.iriness in llie iiioiilli, and is 
ri'i y liltle Ulterior in llav i ni lo the wines ol I lanee,” 
It was not, however, niild a siihseipieiil jirriod that 
adililiuns were made lo the niimhei ol enliiiary 
vegelahles, or that the iiumher and ipialily of Irnils 
niideiweiil muidi eliange; lint lliewoik ol improve¬ 
ment had eoinmeiKX'd. At I'ldliaiii, now eelehialed 
for the iinmlier and piodueliveiiess ol ils ni.iiket- 
gaidens, llieie weie in lire days ol Ihe Conipieror 
“ eigiil cotlageis willi llieir gaideiis;” and it h 
stilled, tlint in the village wheie tlie eliiireh of 
Si. I’eler (Westminster Ahhev) is situated, there 
weri'foriv-one cotlageis who paid f'oily sliillmgs 
for their gardens. 

In aildilinn lo tlie fond fnriiisheil liy (he held and 
the garden, a eoiisider.ihle snp|)ly wiatlil he ohlaiiieil 
from the wnulls and forests alter the lorest-lavvs had 
heroine le.-s rigorous. links ol “beasts ol the 
wood” were Kept hv peisoiis of ilislinetiiin. The 
“ Ilai.v” lieloiigmg to inaiioi-lioiises were eiieliised 
places, luxlged or paled romid, into which beasts 
were ilriven for ealelinig.t A warren of hares 
oeeiiis in the Survey,of Lincolnsliire. Hy a letter 
of graee respeefmg th^ foiests, in 121.h, jnoprielor- 
of land were, peniiitled to foiin rahliitwarrens on 
their own land. The roasts, rivers, iniil meres 
were also prodnelive, of food. In Kent, Su'sex, 
Norfolk, and Sull'nlk, hernng-lisheiies me noticed 
as existing ut the period of the Survey. Saiidwieh 
yielded annually 40,000 herrings lo the monks ot 
Christ Church, Canterbury ; and in Cheshire and 

• Sii n. Ellis, Intruil. t I'u'l. 
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Dcvonsliirc llierc ■wnrc salmoii-fisJu’rli's. In the yet roiulerod wood the dearest description of find, 

former county one lishery paid 1000 salmon and thoui’h coal was consumed to a small exten’, 

annuallv us rent. Stews or fish-imnds Ve also yet wood and turf continued to he used for fuel in 

freiinentlv mentioned. One at Tndeuuorde (Tud- this as it had been in the iireeedin^^lienod. Stone- 

worth), Vorkshue, xielded 20,000 eels ammally. ipjarries arc but seldom menlioiual in the Snr\e\, 

The rent of inai^h or fon-land was generally ])aid and the stone used in many of the eeelesiasLie d 

iij " edifices was brought from Normandy. Salt uas 

Another source of natural riches which the not obtained in ii fossil state until the seviaiteentli 

indiistrv of tlie ae;e rendered productive, existed, eontury, before which time it xvas ])r()cure(l hy 

as already meutioued, in mines and (juarncs. Jn evaporation in salt-]ians on the coast, and Irnm the. 

(iloiicestershire, mines of iron were worked ;* and salt-springs in the interior ]Kirts of tlie eminliy. 

Ill the king’s demesne, in Derhvshire, the mines ol The nuuiagcmeiit ot these salt-pans was an impiu't- 

lead supplied ore which was smelled and rolled ant hraia'li ot industry. 

into slieels, and n‘^ed for roofing the churches and jiut few changes in the eonimoii handieraits took 
other puiposes. The progiess of cultivation had not jdacc within the century and a hall suhMMpienl t > 
• i. (• Ti. CompiesU The arts of the milhu'and baker 



(’<>i»N II ^ nh-Mm I. RovtMls 2B vli. 


wore iitcessarily in (’(mstiiiit exorcise. Xu dc- put 'lui end to t1\is restriction nt an early period, 
seription oi’Iniilding is so fre(nicntlv inenlione<l in Watei-niills were known on the continent at the 
Domesday Hook ns ■water-inills. They were in end of the sixth century : tliey existed in I'lng- 
every case the property of tlie lord of the manor, land hefore, the Conquest, and were applied to other 
and Ills temnits were not permitted to grind nt any jun poses besides that of grinding corn. The enrii- 
other mill; a restriction which has not been mills are described by Strutt as square weather- 
abolished ill some cases even at the present day. boarded houses, sometimes without a covering at 
Haud-mills had not, however, gone out of use. the top, the water-wheel being at one end. The 
The lord of the manor monopolised also the machinery was simple enough, as the process of 
privilege of baking his tenant,’ bread at the separating the Viran from the meal was not per- 
cominon fovrne ; but the necessity of the case furmed_by the machinery, but by a sieve with the 
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hand. Wind-mills were not knowrf in Enj^land at higher direction to the art of working in metal. 


the Conquest,* hut were introduceAl in less than a 
century afterwards. Those who did not l)ake at 
the ('(inirnon fovrne made tlie dough into cakes 
and baked them on the hearth. The law fixed the 
assize of lireud, and the price at w'Jiich it was to be 
sold by the linkers; and they were severely 
punii'hed for “ lack of size,” tlic first oti'ence sub- 
|cctiiig tlicm to llie loss of the bread, the second to 
imprisonmoiit, and a tliird offence to tlic ])illory or 
tumhvi'll. Intiu' year 1202 the assize of bread 
\\,(s fixed on the prineijile that in a (puirler of 
uheiit, supjioscd to woigli 512 lbs., the baker 
slundd make a jirofit of three pennies. The jirice 
of wheat at this peiiod ranged from two to six 
sliilliiigs the cpuirter, and a scale was framed whieli 
fixed the weight of tlie farthing loaf at each Huetu- 
ation. Thus, when wheat was sold at two sliilhiigs 
the (|narU‘i, the loaf of while hnad was to xveigli 
llitei* Ihs., and tlic loaf of ludwn lin'ud four lbs., 
and the widulit was diminished at each successive 
ineie.isc in the ])riee of whcat.t 

The fahiieation of armour now gave a now and 

• fn the 1148 llicrt* was in N«>rtli:un)>toiifiliiro an alihi’y, 

sit iiiiU'il in 11 \\<i<k 1 . \\ Iin'li, lit ilif com sc ol IHn vc.u s, m ii^ ent irdv ilc- 
■n1ii'M‘' 1. (lilt'ol llic ian-cs o( liiis licslriiotioii w;i«i mimHo Iw, IIihI, 

111 till' ncititiliomhddil, tlicic mi liunsc, wntci-niill, nr 

■■ M mii-niill " lull It, fill u liicii tinilii'i v\;is ritii t ikou fiom this woutl. 
— I 5 i‘i Kmiuiii, lli'l. Ill IiiMMiticiiis, vol I. |) iljO. # 

■t i.ni^rard’s Ilial of vol. ii. p. 13. 


Thcstiociiig of horses -with iron is siip]H)seil not. to 
Imve liecii usual bttfore the Con()uest.* The lumiiier 
of buihle.rs and artificers employed in tlie coiistruc- 
tioii ot domestic, ceelesiastie;d,iind defensive edifices 
was far greater than it had been at any previous 
time, and tlieir skill was much superior, as will he, 
cviikvil from the notice of the progress of architee- 
lure ill tlie subsequent ehajiter, Norman jiiely 
(hsphiycd ilself in hiuudmg eatliedrals, ahheys, and 
monasteries, and the inseevnilv of society every¬ 
where led to the election of strongliulds for |)ro- 
tcction. In Slepiien’s reign, “ eieiv one who was 
able (says the Saxon Chroiiiehr) hmlt a castle;” 
and he, adds, that “ the whole knmdom was covered 
with castles.” The iirogress of one art nicvitahly 
leails to im|iri)venieiits in others, as obstacles wlueh 
liave never liel'oie been encountered stininlale in- 
geimity, and ietid to invmitions fur oieieonung' 
them. 'J’lms, we ate told, that Wilhmn of Sens, 
whom Ijanfrtmc the aichlushoj) enijdoved as tin 
arehiteet, conslnieted machines for loading and 
nnloading vessels, anil for conveying heavv weiglits 
by land. In the reign ol Kiilus. a hiiilge of timber 
was thrown across tlie Tlianies, llie old one having 
been carried iiway by a Hood ; and in T20<J tins 
timber lindge was replaced by one of stone. 

• UfoUmiiuu, llial. «ij' IunchIioiik, \(il. li. p. 310 



r.uir niNO K lloU‘'V 

The firciiiU'ct expl.miiiig hi"* phui ami n'cc-niiig lustuKTiong - 

jilnnibiug til 

The textile arts were also improved. The in¬ 
troduction of thif art of weaving woollen doth by 
the h'lemings has been mentioneid above. In 
1WT tills manufacture liad heemne of snfllcient 
consequence to call forth laws for its jirojier regu¬ 
lation, in regard to both the fahricatioii and the sale 
of the doth. In the unprincipled reign of King 
ton. I. 


Ki'N.ilMS ‘i Pi. vti 

thu liuilil. ih laihiiiy uml Ia>in;j Flouea will) ii ciane cui viiiff, 
e 'vMdtk, Nv. 

.lulin the merchants ami manufacturers obtained 
hceii&es fur jicimission to niaiiufacture clolli under 
the prescril cd measure.* Juikui vtas also manu¬ 
factured. The weaveis. and fullers, and (lie bakers, 
were amongst the earliest of tlie incorjiuialcd trades 
or guilds. In the reign of lleiiry 1. the weavers 

0* lluvt’iitn, Aiiual. p. 4G7, coi 2. 
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and fiillors lind ^rnilds iil Winchester imd Oxford 
as well as in I>oiulon.* Sidtscqueiidy iniinv olhcr 
trades ware incorporated; Imt the nc.xt period was 
the era in wliieh these uicor|ioratiuiis generally 
took ])lace. Ill 1 ISO, tlie saddlcis were an incor- 
jiorated body, hut the ooldsmilhs, elovers, hiilehers, 
and cuiriers, wlio had ostalilislied theinseivcs as 
Corporate hodles wdthoiit ]icrinissioii from tin kiny 
wa're liiied.t The oldest eliarleis of nieorporalioii 
now oxistmy arc of a later ihile. The object ol the 
Saxon cjtiilds WHS ruthei to iilhird each other miilual 
gticeoiir than to leirnlale trade. 

d’lie art of dveiti”' was neia'ssaiilvof eoiiMderahh' 
importance in cuiiiiexion with the woollen maim- 
factnie. 'I'he .lews m some instances are saiil to 
have lollowed the trade id'ilvemy ; hot the art was 
]irohalilv ill a veiy mi|ierfcct stale, and persons ol' 
rank are said to have maiiitameil dye-houses on 
their own accmint. Ihiilnoidery was the chiel 
OCCli|)atioii of ladies of rank as it had hecii in 
the Aiiylo-Saxoii jieriod. Cliristiiia. Abbess ol' 
Alarki^ale, is meiitioiicd as haviiii; woikcd tliice 
mitres and a pair of sandals, wdiieli she sent as 
a present to I’ope Adrian. The vestments of 
the hiylici ranks of the clciev weie eniliioidered, 
1111(1 it was leyaided as a pious woik to he thus 
occnjiicd. 'I'lie churches on festival da\s vvyre 
many of them liime; with tapestiv, which ilhistiated 


[Hook III, 

the lives of saints and holy men. It is not per- 
hajis of much importance to determine wlietln-r 
these works were the jirodiiction of qirofesscd 
arttzaiis, or of the pious industry of the inmates 
of convents and the liiylicr class of females. 

The art of ridininy and workine in metals was 
jierliaps, as already observed, carried to yreiiler |)ei- 
lection than anv of the useful arts; and a siipeiior 
class of men was cnyayed in this depailmeiil of 
industry. Two eandlesticks, made of yold and 
silver, wdiiidi Robert, Abbot of SI. Alban’s, sent to 
his coiiiitiyimin. Pope Adrian, are slated to have 
excited the warm admiration of the jioiililf, who 
declaied that he had never seen more heaiitiful 
vvoikmaiiship.'* A hirye cu]i of yold^ made bv 
order of the same abbot, by a yoldsinilh named 
Ihildwin, isdesciihcd by Matthew Pans as heine, 
“adorned with limveis and foliages of the mosi 
delicate woikmaiisliip, and set around with piecioiis 
stoiies 111 the most elegant manner,” Nalive aili- 
zaiis were, alvvavs to be found to execute the ves^ils 
rcipiircd m the services of the clniKdi and the 
costly and curious ornanients with w Inch shrines 
and altars were udoiiicd. The preidous melaP 
were lavished on works of this desciiptioii. Ollio, 
a goldsmith, icccived orders I'ldiii VVilliiiiii R iliis 
to oriiaineiit his lather’s lonib out of the yold and 
silver which I'oiiiicd a jiarC of the lovnl Ircasme at 
M'lnchesler. 


Miulo.v, Fft ;u.; lim 
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CHAPTRR V. 

Till'. HISTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


T is ]>r(>bal!lc lliaf 
in Ibi^land 
li:ul lir^nn la-fore the 
Norman Coinpiesl to 
lecover tioni llie state 
ol (]e|'ri'^-sion into 
whu ll It liail f.illeii in 
llie eahuniloiis jieiiod 
of the. last 1 )anish in- 
\ usions. Tiu' Danish 
taiiHiuest, as com> 
pleUal l)v llie acees- 
jon ol Caiiiite, pre¬ 
ceded the Noiniaii hy 
exactly liall a eenturv, 
and diirni” the- wltolc oj tins spare, with srajcely 
any inlenuphun, tlie roinilry iiad eniovi‘(Ui lAOvern- 
iiieiil which, il not always national, wais al least 
aekno\\leda:rd and snhnilued to hv the whole 
iiaUoji. 1 he public, tiatupnllilv was scairely dis- 
turlu'd eilla'r hy attacks tioui alnoud oi hydonu's- 
lir coinniolions. Such of the laltci as ocemred 
wa re cither incii-ly local or ol verv sliort dmaiion. 
Dunne this jiciiod, llieicitirc, iiiaiiy of the nioiuis- 
lie and other schools that had existed in the (la>s 
ol Allied, Alhclstan, and Ii^d^ar, had piolialdy 
heen re-cstahlishcd. The iiuire freipient coin- 
iiimiK'alion with the coutment that heitan in tlie 
U'lyn ot llu' (.ontessor oue,ht also to have bei-n 
la\onrahle to the intelh-ctiial advanecmeiil of (he 
coiiulry. Accordinuly, as we have lu'lore re- 
inaikcd, the dawn ol (he revival of letter.s in i-hm- 
liuid may he ahont tlu' c.om- 

mcncemont of the eleventh century.’* 

Stdl, at tlie time ot the Normau (■oii([iiesl, 
there is K'ason to belicvi' lliut litaratiiri' was at a 
May low clil) ill (Ins comilrv. Oriloricus \ italis, 
a (iiiilonijiorary wnlcr, auii liinisell' a imlivc ol' 
I',iJtiland, ihouali of I'Vcticli (lesotait ami (alucated 
aliioad, descnlics liis coinitiyineii gciuaidly ns 
liaviiig been louiid by tbc Noniiaiis a luslir anti 
aliiiosl, illiterate ])co|dc. Tlie last eiiilhel may be 
imdeistood as riiielly inleiided to cliaraeterize llie 
clergy, I'or the great , boily of the laity at tins tiine 
weie everywhere illiterate. In fact we know that, 
a lew years id'tcr the Coiuiiiest, the king took 
advantage of the general illilcraey of the Saxon 
clergy to deprive great numbers of tliem of llieif* 
benetiees, and to supply their places with foreigners. 
His real motive for making this substilulioigwas 
probably not that which he iivowcd ; but he would 
scarcely have alleged what was notoriously not the 

.* 800 ante, pp. Slit) aud .'too.] 


fa(‘l,evcn us ii pretence. No innncs eminent for 
Ic.nnmc, it. wwxy he ohst-iwcd, :irr recorded in tins 
of the unnals of llie Suxon cinneh. 

'Du' Norman Cuiiipu-st inln-duccd 11 new' state- of 
thnn;’s m tins iis in most uthir rcspccls. d'hat 
event made I'jiuhind, as it were, a pait ol the con¬ 
tinent, wheie, not lunu la-loie, a n'\i\a! of li tiers 
had taki-n jiiacc scarcely h-ss leiiiaikahle, il we 
tak(‘ into e()n>ideraliiih llie ciieumstaiiees of the 
tune, than the next yncat revulution of (he same 
kind in tin- hei;innini; ot'the hlteenUi etnlnry. In 
Fiance, indeed, the learnimi; that had flourished in 
the time of Cdiarlemayme had never undei^oiu- so 
great a decay as hud befallen tliat of Knyland since 
th(‘ days of Allied. Tlie si'liools planted by 
Alcuin and tlu- ])}nlo'‘ 0 ])liy taught, by Engena had 
i)oth lu-cn perpetuated by a line of tbc disci]des 
and followers of tliese distmguislu-d masters, which 
had nevei het-n altogether iutennpted. Eul 111 the 
t(-ntii C(-ntnry tins learning of theWest jiad inctand 
bei-n inrcrnnxcd wilii a new learning ongniallv 
fiom (Ik- Ivasl, but obtained direeilv from llu- Arab 
coiKpieioi^ ol Sjiain. d'be Aralis bad lust becoine 
aeijuainled with the literatiiie of (iieecc in the 
beginning ol (he eiiildh cenliiry, and it instantly 
exeieised npontlieii minds an awakening inlhiencc 
of till* same poweifid knal w'llh that with which iL 
again kindled Jviiropi- seven eenlnnes aft(-rvvards. 
One dilleienee, ]iowe\er, belwei-n the two cases is 
verv leniark.dih-. Tlu- iniglilv ellerts liiat aiose 
out ol’ llu- second n-vival of tlu- ancient (iieek 
literatiiie in the moilern world weie. ju'odueed 
almost solely liy its elo([iienci‘ anti ])oclry; but 
tbc?('W(te jireciselv the pints ol iL that were ne¬ 
glected hv tlu- Arabs. The (friAk hooks which 
they sought after with such extiaoidinary avulitv, 
Wire almost ('.\cluM\el\ lliosi-that H-laled eilhei to 
metaphysics and inathematics on tfic one hand, or 
to medicine, eheinistrv, botany, and the otiier 
departments of ])hysical knowledge on the olher. 
All (ireek woiks of these deseriptions that they 
could jirotaire they not only translated into tlicir 
own language, buf*iii course of lime dlusliated 
with voluminous commentaries, ddu- piodigums 
magnitude to wliich this Arabic literature even¬ 
tually grew w ill stagger tlie rcudei who has adoptid 
the common notion witli regard to w)»al are called 
niddlc or the (hiik ages. “The ro^al library 
of the Fatimitos” (sovereigns of Egy[>l), savs 
Gibbon, “consisted of 100,OOO manuscripts, ele¬ 
gantly transenbed and splendidly bound, winch 
weie lent, without jealiiusy or avaiice, to the 
students ofjGunu. Yet this collection must appear 
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inoJi^tc' if \\T Oiiii believe that tlic Oiiimiades of 
Spam bail formed a librarv of (i()(),00() volumes, 44 
of wliieli were eni]ibned in the mere. eatiilo^ueB. 
'I'lieir eaiutal Cordova, with the adjacent timus of 
Mahic;ii, Almeria, and Murcia, liad friveii birth to 
more than .'iOO writers, and above 'JO public li¬ 
braries were ojieiied m the cities of the Andalusian 
hlnudom.”* 'I'he didieulty we have in coneetviiitt 
the e\isteni;e ol a state of things such as that 
lierc deseiibed arises in pieal pait liom the eir- 
eunistanec of the eiitiic disappearance now, and 
for so loiut a period, ol all this Arabic jiowit 
and splendour from the scene of Eiiio|)can 
all'airs. Hut hme, extinct as it has been, the do¬ 
minion of llic ;\iab.. in liiiropc was no mere 
luonientarv bla/c It la-led, with little diminu¬ 
tion, fir iieailv 500 years, a ]ieiiod as lone as from 
the iu;e of Chaucei to the present day, and abun¬ 
dantly siillicient for the growth of a body of lite¬ 
rature and science, even of the wonderful extent 
that has been described. At the lime of which we 
ale, now writing' .Vrabic S[iain wais the fiuntaiii- 
liead of leal must in Kiirope. Thither students 
were acciistoiiicd (o re|mii' fiom every other country 
to study ill the Arabic schooh-; and niiiny of the 
teacheis in the cliief towns of France and Italy had 
linished their cducatiiin in these seminaries, aipl 
were now diffusini; amona their couiitrymen the 
new liiiowled^e winch they had llieiiee acipnred. 
'rile w'ritmtrs ol several ol the Greeh authors, also, 
and cspeenilly tliose of Aristotle, had been made 
generally kiiowni to sehiilars by Latin versions of 
them made from the Aralue. 

There is no trace of this new literature having 
found its way to England lielbre tlie Norman con¬ 
quest. Hut that revolution immediately brought 
il 111 its train. “ 'Tlie (aiinpieior himself,” ob¬ 
serves a writer w lio has illustrated this subject with 
a priifisioii of curious learning, “ iintriuiizcd anil 
loved letters. lie filed the bishoprics and abba¬ 
cies of I'liigland with the most learned of Ins coun- 
Irvmcii, who had lieeii educated at the liiiiversity 
of I’aris, at that lime the most lloiirishiiigselioid in 
Eurojie. lie jilaeial J/.ml'rime, alihot of the mo¬ 
nastery of St, Stephen at Caen, in the sec of Caii- 
terliiirv—an eminent master of logic, the snhtletics 
of which he employed with great dexterity in a 
famous eontroversy coiieorniiig the real presence. 
Anselm, ail acute nietaiihysician and tlieologian, his 
imiiiediate successor in tlie same see, was called 
from the govcrnmeiit of the abbey of Bee, in Nor- 
nuiiidy. Ueriiiaii, a Norman, bishop of Salisbury, 
founded a iiohle library in the'tiiicieiit cathedral of 
that see. Alany of the Norman jirclates prefemed 
in England by the Conqueror were polite scholars. 
Godfrev, prior of St. Swithiii’s at Winchester, a 
native of Camliray, was an elegant Latin epigram¬ 
matist, and wrote with the smartness and ease 
of Martial; a cireumstaiice wliich, by the way, 
ihows that the literature of the monks at this 
period was of a more liberal cast than that which 
we comnioiily annex to their character and pro- 
• Dcciiuf iirnl Fall of the Uom. f mpi Hi. 
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fession.” Geoffrey, also a learned Norman, who 
came over from the University of Paris, and esta¬ 
blished a school at Diinstiihle, where, according to 
Matthew Paris, he composed a play, called tlio‘ I’lay 
of St. Gathcrinc,’ which was acted by his seholar.s, 
ilrcsscil cliaracterrstically in copes borrowed from the 
sacrist of the neighhimriiig abbey of St. Alban’s, 
of which Geoffrey afterwards became, ahliot. “'I'hr 
king himself gave no small countciiaiice to the 
clergy, in sendmghis son Henry Heuuclerc to ihe 
iihhey of Abiiigdiiii, where he was initialed in the 
sricnees 'under the care of the alihot Grvmliald, 
and Farice, a jihysician of Oxford. Ihiliei: 
D’Oiily, constable of Oxford Gastle, was orderid Ui 
jiay for the hoaril of the young prince in the eon 
vent, which the king himself freipicntlv visited. 
Nor was William wanting in giving ample rove- 
iiiics to learning. He fomideil the magiiilieeiit ali- 
lieys of Hattie and Selliv, with other siiiallei con- 
vents. Ills Hollies and their sneccssors eo-opei- 
ated willi this liberal sjnrit in erecting maiiv 
moiiasleries, Herbert ilc Losiiiga, a monk of 
Normaiidv, bishop ol 'Tlietford, in Noifolk, insti¬ 
tuted and endowed w ith large [lossessioiis a Beii '- 
dietiiie alilicy at Norwieli, eoiisistiiigof si.vtv monks. 
To mention no more instances, such great iiistitu- 
tioiisofii.'irsoiis dedicated to religious and literarv 
leisure, while they diffused an air of eivdity, and 
softened tlic nianiiers of thepeojile in their respec¬ 
ts e circles, must have afforded jiowerful incen¬ 
tives to studious pursuits, and have consequently 
added no small degree of stability to the iiiteiests of 
learmiig.”* 

To this it may be added, that must of the suc¬ 
cessors of the Conqueror continued to show the 
same regard for learning of which he had set the 
example. Nearly all of them had themselves re¬ 
ceived a learned education. Besides Henry Heuii- 
clere, Henry 11., whose father Geotifey Pliiiita- 
genct,' earl of Anjou, was fairioiis tiir his literary 
actiuircmcnls, liad been carefully educated under 
the Biiperinteiideiice of his admirable uncle, the 
Ear) of Gloucester ; and he ajqiears to liave taken 
care that liis children sliould not want the advan¬ 
tages which he liud liimsclf enjoyed ; for, at least, 
the three eldest, Henry, Geoffrey, and Richard, are 
all noted for their literary as well as their other 
accomplishments. 

What learning existed, however, was still for 
the most part confined to the clergy. Even the 
nobility—although it cannot be supposed that they 
were left altogether without literary instruction— 
ajipear to have been very rarely initiated in any of 
tluise brandies which were considered as jirujicrly 
constituting the scholarship of the times. The 
familiar knowledge of the Latin language in parti¬ 
cular, which was then the key to all other erudition, 
seems to have been almost exclu.-ively confined to 
churchmen, and to tliose few of the laity who em¬ 
braced the profession of schoolmasters, as some, at 

* Warlon’s Dn«f*rlntion on IiilroiUiction of I,'’Bruing Enif- 
Ituitl. prelixeU to liislyry yt liiigliBh Fy*:iry, j», cJsiiU. (Etiil. yf 
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Iciisl oil the coiilinoiit, iverc now wont to do. Tlip 
conlemporiiry writer of ii Life of Beeket reliUes, 
that when llenrvll., in 1104, sent an embassy to 
the I’ope, in wliicli the Karl of Arundel and three 
othei noblemen were assoeiatetl with an ineh- 
bisliop, four bishops, and three of the roval |eha|i- 
lains, four of the clmvchmen at the andienec to 
which they were admitted, first delivered thc.ni- 
sidves in as many Kalin haranynes ; and then the 
Kail Ilf Arundel stood np, and made a speech in 
Jhiulish, wineti he beyan with the words, “ We, 
who are illiterate laymen, do not understand one 
word of what the bishops have said to vour holi¬ 
ness.' 

'J'he notion that learninc; iiro^ierly belonged e\- 
elusivelvto the eleryv, and that it was a ))ossession 
111 wliieii the laity were iinworthv of jiiirtieipatiiie:, 
was III soinedeyree the eoniinon belief of the aye, 
and hv tbi' learned tlieinsid\es was almost iini- 
tersally held as an aitiele of faith tliat admitted 
of no dispute. Nothin;; can be more stroiiyly 
inaiKed tliaii the tone of eonlenijit wlneh is c.v- 
pressed for ihe mass of the eoniniiiiiil;, the un¬ 
learned viilyar, bv the seholais of tins ))enod ; 
in their eonesponileiiee with one another espe- 
eiallv, they seem to look upon all bevoiid their own 
small eiiele as beinys of an nifeiior species. 'I'liis 
piide of tlieiis, however, worked benefieially upon 
the whole; in the first place, it was in great ]iarl 
merely a ])ro|ier estimation of the advantages of 
knowledge over ignoiaiice; and, secondlv, it helped 
to make the man of the ])en a match tor him of 
the sword — the natural lilieratov of the human race 
for its natural oppressor. At the same time, it in¬ 
timates \ery foreihly at onee the eomiiarative rant; 
oftlie higlily-|nuzed distinetioii, and Ihe depth of 
Ihe daikiiess that still reigned far and wide around 
the few sralteied [loiiits ol light. 

Schools and other seminaries of learning, how¬ 
ever, were greatly multiplied in this age, and 
also elevated in their character, in Kngland as well 
as elsewhere. AlUision has been made in a pre- 
eeding chapter to the exertions made hy Arcli- 
Insliop lainlVanc to esiahlish proper schools in 
coimexion with the cathedrals and nionasleiics in 
all ]iaits of the kingdom. Both lie and Ins sne- 
eessor, Anselm, laboured for tins jiraiservortliy ob¬ 
ject with great zeal; and it was one which was 
also ]iatroinze(l and )iroinoted hy the general voire 
of the churcli. In 1119 it was ordered hv the 
third general council of Kaleran, that in every 
eathedral should he appointed and maintained [a 
head-teacher, or scholastic, us was the title given 
to him, who, besides keejiing a seliool of Ins own, 
fhonid have nutliority over all the other school¬ 
masters of the diocese, and the sole right of 
granling licenses, without which no one should be 
entitled to teach. In former times the Ihshop 
himself had frequently undertaken the, office of 
scholastic of the diocese; hut its duties w'ere rarely 
efficiently performed under that arrangement, and 
at length tiiey seem to have come to be generally 
altogether neglected. After the custom was iutro- 
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dneed of niaintiiiiiing il as a distinct office, it was 
Idled 111 nianv eases bv the most learned ])ersoiis of 
the time. Besidi's these eathedral schools there 
were others eslahlished in all the religious houses, 
and many of the liilter were iilsu of high repn- 
tciliou. Il IS reekoned that of religious lionses of 
all kinds there were founded no fewer than live 
Imntlred anil fifty-seven lielween the (’omptest and 
the death ol’ King .lolm ; and, hesides these, there 
still existed many others that had been founded m 
the Saxon times. All these eathedral and eoii- 
ventnal schools, however, appear to have heen 
iiitendeil exelusivelv for the instrnolioii of persons 
]Hoposmg to make tlie cluireli llieir jnolession. 
But mention is also made of otliers eslahlished 
hotli in many of the principal eilies, and even m 
the villages, which xxoiild seem to have heeu open 
to the cornimmitv at large; for it may he presumed 
that till' laity, though generally excluded I’l'om the 
lienelils ol a leariiid education, were not left 
w'hollv wilhoiil the means of ohlaiiimg some ele¬ 
mentary instinetioii. Some of these city schools, 
however, were eminent as institutes oi the highest 
(lepartments of learning. One in partienlai is 
mentioned by Matthew I’liris ns eslahlished in the 
town of St. Alban’s, which was jiiesided over hy 
i\latthew', a physician, who had heen educated at 
the famous sehool of Salerno, in Italv, and hv his 
nephew (larinns, who was eminent for Ins know¬ 
ledge of the civil imd canon laws, and where xve 
may therefore suppose instructioii.s were given 
both in law and m medieiiie. 7 \ceordmgto Kit/- 
Slephen there were three of these schools ol a 
higher order regnliuly estahlished in London, 
besides several others that were oeeasionally opened 
by distingiiislied leaeliers. 'J’lic London seliools, 
however, do not seem to have been academies of 
seience and the higher Icarniiiu, like that of .St. 
Alban’s. I’ltz-Stephen’s deserqilion would rather 
lead ns to infer that, although they were attended hy 
])U)iils of dill'eieiil ages and degrees of ]>roliciency, 
they were merely schools of grammar, rhetoric, and 
dialeelics. “ On holidays,” lie says, “ills usual 
for these schools to hold ]iul)lie assemhlies in the 
chmclles, m wliieh the seholais engage in demon¬ 
strative or logical disjnitations, some using enthy- 
niems, and others jicrfect syllogisms ; some aiming 
at nothing hut to gam the victory, and make an 
ostentatious dis|)lay of llieir acuteness, xvhile others 
have the mvestigiUion of truth in view. Artful 
sophists on these oceasions acquire great applause; 
some hy a proili^nons inundation and flow' of 
words, others by (iieir specious hut fiillaeioiis 
arguments. After the disputations other scholars 
deliver rhetorical declamations, in which they 
observe all the rules of art, and neglect no to|iie 
of persuasion. Kven the voiniger hoys in the 
different schools contend against each other, in 
verse, about the jirineiples of grammar, and the 
preterites and suinnes ol verbs ” 

T'he txvelftli century may he considered as pro¬ 
perly the age of the histitution of xvliat we now 
cull Universities in Europe, though many of the 
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epl.iililislimciils tliat then assnmfd the regnliir form 
of miivcrsilies had uiidouhtedly existed long before 
as bcIkioIs or xtvdia. This was the case with (he 
oldest ol‘ the European nniversities, with Bologna 
and Paris, and also, in all probabditv, with Oxford 
nnil Cambridge. But it may be (|neBtioncd if 
even Bolognij, (he mother of all the rest, was 
entitled, by any organization or constitution Ifluid 
received, to take a higher name than a school or 
A/i((/inm belore the latter part of tins eentiivy. It 
IS admitted that it was not till about (he year 
1200 that the school out of wliieli the Ijiiiversity 
ol Pans aiose had come to siilisist as an iiieor- 
)ioralioii, divided into nations, and presided oiei 
by a lector.* ’J he Universilv of Oxford, piopeily 
so called, is |)iobubly of neiiilv the same luiiiiniilv. 
It, seems to have been ])ali(inized and fosteied In 
Uieliaid 1., as that of Pans was by his gieal rival, 
Pliili]! Augustus. Both Oxioid anil ('aiiibridge 
had unilouhtcdlj been eminent seats of Uuiiiiiig 
long befoie tins time, as Eondoii, St. Alban’s, and 
other cities had also been; but (here is no (videiiee 
(hat either tile one school or the other had at an 
earlier date beeoiiie innthing more than a treat 
school, 111 even that it was distinguished hy anv 
assigtned 1 link or piivileges ahove the other great 
schools of the, kingdom. In the reign of Bieluird j. 
we hull the liinveisity of Oxfoid leeognr/.ed as an 
estahli'linient ol the same kind with the l iii- 
versity nf Paris, iniil as the rival of that henmiarv. 

Ol the state ui the selmol at Caniliridge throiigli- 
oiit the Iwellth eeiitiiry we have the following 
distinct aeeoiiiil from a eoiiteiiiporary wider :— 
“ In the year IKllI,” savs J’eter oi' Blois, in Ins 
‘Continuation ol the History of Inguljilius, ’ 
“ Jolliid, Alihot ol (h'oyland, sent to Ins nianoi of 
Cotteiiliam, near Cambridge, Master Gislehiit, his 
lellow monk, and jiiolessor of tlieologv, with tliree 
other monks who hail billowed liini into Kiigliiiiil; 
who being very well instructed in iiliilosopineal 
tiu'orenis, and other jiriinitive sciences, went every 
day to Caniliridge, and, having hired ii, cirlain 
public barn, tanglil the sciences openly, and in a 
little time eollected a great concomsc of seliolars; 
for, in the very second year after their arrival, the 
number of their seliolars from the town and coinilry 
nicreiiBcd so much that there was no house, ham, 
nor church capiihlc of containing them. For this 
leasnii they se|iarat(:d into different parts of the 
town, and imitating the iiluii of the Stiidinm nf 
Orleans, brother Odo, who was eminent as a 
grnmmiiriini and satirical poet, read grammar, 
according to the doctrine of ipriseiiin and of his 
commentator UemigiuB, to the, hoys and younger 
students, that were assigned to him, early in the 
morning. At one o’clock, brother Terricus, a 
most acute sophist, read the logic of Aristotle, 
according to the Introductions and Commentaries 
of Porjihyry and Averrues,t to those who were 

• St»e (Tip\n>r, Hiht clel'dniv. do rArit*. i. 255. 
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further advanced. At three, brother William re.ad 
lectures on Tnlly’s Rhetoric and Quintilian’s 
Institutions. But Master Gislehert, being ignorant 
of the English, hut very export in the Butin and 
French langniiges, preuehed in the several churelies 
to the people on 'Sundays and holidays.” There 
is here no hint nf any sort of incorporation or 
]uil)hc csUihlislnncnl whatever; the deseri|itioii is 
merely that of a seliool set on foot and condneteil 
hy an associiitioii of private nidivKlnals ; and even 
tins private school would seem to have lieeii tiist 
opened in the rear 11011, althongli there may ]ios- 
Bilily have lieeii other schools tanglil in the pliicr 
before. It niav he gathered from what the wrilcr 
iulds, that at the time when he wrote (in the 1 iticr 
)iart of the siiiiii'eeiitiirv), the scliiiol loniideil fiv 
Gislehert and Ins eonpiiiiiions had attained to eieal 
eelehrity ; hut there is notliing to lead us tosiiiipose 
that It had even thi'ii heroine more (liiiii a virv 
disliiigui'lieil school. ” k'niiii this little touiilalii,” 
lies,.vs, “winch hath swelled nihi a great river, 
we now lieiiolcl the city of God made glad, and all 
Fiiglanil reiidereil fniitfiil, hy many teachers and 
ilortors issuing Irom ('amhridge, utter the likeness 
of the holy Paradise.” 

Notwitlistiuidni'r, however, the rising repinalain 
of Oxliinl and Caniliridge, the most iimhiliuiis m 
the Fiiglisli students eoiitimicd to result lor ])ait of 
their eduratioii to the niore disinigiiislicd loieigii 
sehoiils during the whole of (he Ivvelftli eentiii v. 
Thus, It is reeorded that several volniiies of (he 
Arahiiin jiliilosophy were hrmighi into Fnglaml liy 
Daniel .Merlnc, who, in the year llHo, had gone to 
Toledo to study malhenialles. Siilernii was still 
the chief school of iiiedieiiie, and Bologna of law, 
iiitluingh Oxford was also lieeoniiiig liniioiis lor the 
latter .study. But, ns a jihiee ot gi'iieral in-liiie- 
tioigthc University of Pans stood at the head of 
all others. Puns was then wont to he styled, hy 
way of prc-cminencc, the City of Fetters. SSo 
many Englishmen, nr, to s]ie(ik more strictly, 
stibjeets of the English crown, were constantly 
found among the students at this great seminary, 
that they lornied one of the four nations into 
winch the meirdicrs of the nniversily were divided. 
It would a]i|ieiir from the following verses of 
Negel Wireker, an English stnilent at Pans in 
1170, that his countrymen, whom they desenbe, 
were already noted for that sjiirit of display and 
exjiense which still makes so prominent a jiarl of 
their eoninicntal reputation ; — 

Moiibtiscffrpfiii, vprbo vultoqtu* * 

Iiurorut) polioilt, ciuibilioqtie 

Diidii [tluiint |Hipiili.s, f*t dftest.tiitiir nviiriis, 

ri rt ul-i mulliphvaDt, cl hino U'}>o bibuni. 

Of tracefnl mien and manners. Kmeions speecli. 

Slroii;,’ 9<’iiHc. with ReiiiUB bni;iitenu(l, hhiiies in each. 

'rhfir ftt’c liniid still rains lurjjess; when they timy 
Course tuHows course, in rivcis flows tlic wine. 

Among the students at the Flniversity of Pails 
in the twelfth century arc to he found nearly all 
the most distinguished names among the learned 
of every country. One of the teachers, the cele¬ 
brated Abelard, is said to have alone had as pupils 
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twenty persons who afterwards became cardinals, 
and more than fifty who rose to he bishops and 
archthshops. It has already been mentioned that 
'fhomas a Beeket received part of his education 
iiere. Several of the most eininent teachers were 
Eii<i;lishnien. Among these ini^' he particularly 
niciilioned Robert of Melun (so called from having 
lust tnught in that city), and Robert White, or 
I'nllus, as he is called in Jjatin. Robert of Mchin, 
w lio afterwards became Bishop of Hereford, dis- 
liiinmslicd himself by the zeal and ability with 
which he opposed the novel views which the 
Msiiig sect of the Nominalists were then iiitro- 
iliicmg both into ]ihilosophy and theology. He is 
the author of several theological treatises, none 
of which, however, have been printed. Roherl 
\\ hile, alter teaclimg some vears at Paris, where 
he was attended by crowded andieiices, was indueed 
to retuiii to Ills own country, wheie he is said to 
ha\e lead lectures on tlieologv at Oxford for live 
\eais, which greatly contributed to spread the 
leiiown of that using semnmry. After having 
declined a bishopric that was oll'ered to him by 
lleniy 1., lie went to reside at Rome in 1143, on 
tli(‘ invitation of Celestme 11., and was soon after 
made, a eiirdnial and chanccllur of the holy sec. 
One work written by him has been printed, a 
mnimary of theology, under the then coniinon 
ii'le 111 'The Book ot Sentenees,’ which is said to 
be dislniginshed by the. superior coirectncss of its 
style and the. Incidness of its method. 

Another celebrated iiaiiic among the Eiiglisimien 
who aie recorded to have, studied at Pans in those 
days IS that of Nicolas Breakspear, who afterwaids 
became ]iope by the title of Adrian IV. But, 
above all others, John of Salisbury deserves to be 
here mentioned. It is in Ins writings that vve find 
the most complete aeconnt tliat has come down to 
ns not only ol the inode of study followed at Paris, 
hut of the entire learning of the age. 

At tills lime, it is to be observed, those branches 
of literary and scienlilie knowledge which were 
specially called the Arts were eonsideied as divided 
into two great classes,—the first nr more eh- 
nieiilary of wliieli, eomprehending Grammar, Rhe¬ 
toric, and Logie, was called the Trivinin; tlic 
scroiid, eomjireliending Music, Arithmetic, Geo¬ 
metry, and Astronomy, the Quadrivium. The whole 
seven arts, so classified, used tube thus enumerated 
in a Latin hexameter;— 

l.mgitu, Troim't, it.ilio, Nnnieinh, Toihik, Angiilns, .AHlrti; 

or, with definitions siihjoined, in the two still more 
singularly coiistnicted verses,— 

(/i am. Din \ phi tlnri'/. Wipf \ erlhi colorat, 

jWtii ciitlil, ylr, luHiierott, (}ca- j'ondtTiil, ylst. colit aalm. 

John of Salisbury speaks of this system of the 
seienecs as an ancient one in his day. “ The 
Trivmiii and Quadrivium,” he says, in his work 
entitled ‘ Mctalogicus,’ “ were so much admired by 
1 nr ancestors in former ages, that they imagined 
they comprehended all wisdom and learning, 
and were sufficient for the solution of all questions 
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and the removing of all 'difficulties ; for whoever 
understood the Trivium could explain all niamier 
of hokiks without a teacher ; hut he who was fiirtii(‘r 
advanced, and was master also of the Qiiadi ivimii, 
could answer all (picstions and unfold all the 
secrets of nature.” The present age, however, 
had outgrown the sim]ilicity of this urrangcinciil; 
and* various new studies had hcen added to tlu' 
aneieiit seven, as necessary to eonipleic tlie circle 
of tile sciences and the curncuhmi of a lilural 
edneation. 

It was now, in paiticiilar.. that Theologv finl 
eaine to he ranked as a scienee. This was the 
age of .St. Bernard, the last ot the I’allicrs, and of 
Peter Loinhard, the tirsi of the Selioolinen. The 
(listincliim between these tvvn elasse.s of wrilers is, 
that the latter do, and the former do not, treat their 
siihjei’t in a sysleinatizing spirit. The clianee was 
the eonse(|uen<'e of the eullivation of the Aris¬ 
totelian Logie and Mela)ihvsies. When this 
studies weie iirst introdneod into the schools of 
the West, they were wholly iini'onneeteil with 
theology. But, especially at a time when all the 
learned were ehiireliinon, it was im|Hissihle lliiit 
till’ great instrument ol thought and reasoning 
could long remiim unapplied to the most important 
of all the auhjcrls of tliouglil—the snhjcct of reli¬ 
gion. It would a|i]ieiir, as was fonnerlv staled, 
that John Lrigena and other Irish divines inlio- 
dneed ))hilosnpliy and metaphysics into tlie ih'-- 
eiissum of (piestions of religion as early as Ih;' 
eighth century; and they are coiiscqnentlv entilleil 
tn he regarded as having fust set the exaniph' of 
the method nllenvards ]mrsued by the schooliiu'ii. 
But althongh the intliienee of their writings niav 
thus prohahly he traced in ])re]mring the way fur 
the introduction of ihe sehohislic system, anil also 
afterwards, jierhaps, in modifying its sjiirit, it was 
derived inmiedialelv, in the shape in which it 
aiipcared in the eleventh and twelfth ecnlnries, 
I'loni anntlier source. Erigeiia was a Platonisl ; 
the spin! of Ins philosophy vvas that of the school 
of Ale.xanilria. But the first sehoolme.n, propeily 
so called, were. Arisloteliaiis; tliey drew their logic 
and inctiqihysics originailv from the Ijutiii tians- 
latioiis of the works of Aristotle made from the 
Arabic. How far, if at all, they may also have 
hitvc been iiidehtcd to the commentaries of the 
Arabic doctors, would he a curious inquiry. But 
whether they took their method of jihilosoiiliy 
entirely from the ancient hoiitheii sage, or in part 
from his modern Mahomedan interpreters and 
illustrators, it could*in neither case have at first 
any necessary or natural alliance with Christianity. 
Yet it very soon, as wc have said, formed this 
* alliaiiee. Both Lanfranc and Anselm, allhmig 
not eomnionly reckoned among the schoolmen, 
were imbued with the sjiirit of the new learning, 
and it is infused throughout their theologiea! 
writings. Abelard soon after, before he was yet 
a churchman, may almost be considered to have 
wielded it as a weapon of scepticism. Even so 
used, how'ever, religion was still the subject to 
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which it was applied. At last came Peter Lorn- 
hard, who, hy the publication in the latter part 
of the twelfth century of his celebrated Four 
Books of Sentences, projierly founded the system 
of what is called the Scholastic Theology. The 
scihoolnicn, from the Master of the Sentences 
down to Francis Suarez, who (lied after the com¬ 
mencement of tlie seventeenth century, were all 
theologians. Although, however, religious specu¬ 
lation was the field of thought u])on which the 
spirit of the Aristotelian plulosophy chielly ex¬ 
pended itself, there was scarcely any one of the arts 
or sciences upon w hich it did not in some degree 
seize. The scholastic logic became (he universal 
instrument of thought and study; every braneh of 
Imman learning was attempted to lx- puisiied Ijy its 
a.ssislancc; and most branehes were more or less 
affected by its iutluencc in regaid to the foiins 
winch they assumed. 

■lobn of Salisbury went to comidetc bis education 
at Paris in the year lUifi. “ When I hehcld,” he 
writes in a letter to his friend Becket, “ the reve¬ 
rence ]>aid to the clergy, the majesty and glory of 
the whole church, and the various ocfu])ations of 
those who applied themselves to philosophy in that 
city, it raised my admiratuai as if 1 had seen the 
ladder of Jacob, the Up of wliicb readied to Hea¬ 
ven, while the steps were crowded with angels 
ascending and descending.” The first master 
wdiosc lectures be attended was the renowned 
Abelard, still, after all the vidssiUidcs of his life, 
tcaefiing with undimiiiishcd glory, m the midst of 
a vast confiuence of admiring disciples, on the 
Mount of St. Genevieve. “ 1 drank in,” says his 
English pupil, “ with iiierediblc avidity, every 
word that fell from his lips; hut he soon, to my 
infinite regret, ictired.” Afielard lived only a 
few years after this date, wdiicli fie sjicnt in de¬ 
votion and entire seclusion from the world. 
John of Salisbury then studied dialectics for 
two years under other two niastcrs, one of 
whom was his countrymen, Robert de Meluii, 
mentioned alxivc. After tins he returned to the 
study of grammar and rhetoric, which he pur- 
Hiuxl for three years under William de Couehes, 
of whose metliiid of toaching lie has left a par¬ 
ticular aceouiit. It appears to have embraced a 
critical e.xposition both of the style and the matter 
of the writers commented upon, and to have been 
well enleulaU'd to nmirish both the understand¬ 
ing and the taste. After this lie sjient seven years 
under other masters, partly in the further prosecu¬ 
tion of his acipiaiiilance with the writers of an- 
ti(]tiity and the jiractice of l.atin composition, 
partly in the study of the mathematics and theo- 
logv. T'he entire course thus ocetipied twelve 
roars; hut some, it would appear, devoted the 
whole of this time to the study of dialectics, or 
logic, alone. One of the treatises ol'John of Salis- 
hnrv,that entitled ‘ Metalogicus,’ is iiilcruled prin¬ 
cipally to c.xpoBC the absurdity and injurious effects 
of this e.xchisive devotion to the art of wrangling; 
and although it must be considered as written with 
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some degree of satirical license, the rcpresciitatiuu 
winch it gives of the state of things produced by 
the new spirit that had gone abroad over the realms 
of learning is very curious and interesting. The 
turn of the w riter’s own genius was decidedly to 
the rhetorical ratkfir than the metaphysical, and he 
was not very well (jiialified, perhaps, to iierccive 
certain of the uses or recomniciulationa of the study 
against which he directs his attack; but the c.\- 
travag.ancos of its devotees, it must lie confessed, 
fairly exposed them to his ridicule and castigation. 
” I wish,” he says in one ).lace, “ to hchold tlic 
light of truth, vvliich these logicians say is only 
revealed to them. I a]iproHeh them,—1 heseeeli 
them to instinct me, that, if jxissihle, J may hceoine 
as w ise as one of them. They consent,—they ]ii'o- 
niise great things,—and at first they eoniniaiid me 
to observe a I’vlhagorean silence, that [ mav he 
admitted into all the secrets of wisdom which they 
jircleiid are in tlieir ]xisscssioii. But hy-aiid-bv 
they permit, and even command me, to jiialtle and 
(|uihblc with them. This they cull di.sputiog; 
this they say is logic; hut 1 am no wiser.” He 
accuses them of wasting their ingcniiitv in the, dis- 
cussion of such puciile puzzles as whether a jiersoii 
in buying a whole cloak also huiiLdil, the (xiwl? or 
whether, when a lioi; was carried to market with a 
rojie tied’about its neck and held at the other end 
hy a man, the hog was really earned to marki-t by 
the man or hy the ropei’ It must he eoidessed 
that if their logic hud been worth much, it ougiit to 
have made short work with these ijiiestions, if 
their settlement was dccnieil worth any tiling. 
Out author adds, however, that they were deelaied 
to he (juestiuns wliieli enuhl not he solved, the 
arguments on both sides being jieifeetly eipial. 
But his (juairel with the dialecticians was elnelly 
on the ground of the disregard and aversion they 
manifested, in their method of e.xereising the in¬ 
tellectual powers, to all ]iolite literature, to all tlnit, 
was merely graceful and ornamental. Andtheic 
can be no question that the ascendancy of the 
scholastic philosophy was fatal for the time to the 
cultivation of polite literature in Europe. So long 
as it reigned supreme in the schixils, learning was 
wholly divorced from ttiste. The nsefid ullerlv 
rejected all comie.xion with the heaulifnl. 'J'he 
head looked down with contempt upon the heart. 
Poetry and fiction, and wliatcvor else helonged to 
the imaginative part of our nature, were left altoge¬ 
ther to tlie unlearned, to the makers ol' songs and 
hays for the peojile. It was prolmlily fortnnale for 
poetry, and the kindred forms of literature, in the 
end, that they were thus left solely to the ]) 0 ])ular 
cultivation for a time ; they drew iionrishnient and 
new life from the new soil' into which they were 
transplanted; and their jiroduce has been the 
richer and the racier for it ever since. The re¬ 
vival of polite literature jirobably came at a belter 
time in the fifteenth, than if it had come in the 
twelfth century. Yet it was not to he cxiiected 
that when it was threatened with blight and ex¬ 
tinction at the earlier era, its friends should cither 
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have been able to foresee its re.surrection two or 
three centuries later, or shoulil have been greatly 
consoled by that prospect if they had. 

.John of Salisbury’s chief work iii his ‘ Polycra- 
ticoii,’ or, as he faither entitles iL ‘ A Treatise hi 
eight books, iiii the Frivolities of Courtiera and the 
Footsteps of Pliilosiiphers.’ (De Nugis Ciirialiuin et 
Vestigiis Pliilosopliorum.) It is, says Warton, 
“ an extremely pleasant niisccllanv, replete with 
erudition, and a judginciit of men and things, 
which jiroperly belongs to a more sensible and re- 
(Iccting |ieriod. llis familiar acquaintance witli 
the classics appears not only from the tiaiqiy faci¬ 
lity of his hingnage, but from (he niaiiy citations 
of the purest Roman authors with w inch liis wuihs 
are jieriietnally interspersed.”* He also wiote 
Laliii verses with extreine elegance. .loliii of 
.Salisbury died bishop of Chartres in 1182. Ano¬ 
ther distinguished eiiltivalor of polite liteiatiire in 
the same age was Peter of Jilois, to whose lelter.s, 
abounding as they do in graphic, descriptions of 
(he niainiers and chiiiacli rs of (he time, we have 
alrciidy more than once had occasion to refer. 
Neither in elegtinee of taste and style, however, 
nor in general litei.iry iireoiiiplishincnt, is the 
Frenchman to be compared with his illustrious 
J'inglisli conteinporurv. , 

The classical Knowledge of this jieriod,however, 
was almost confined to the Roman authors, and some 
of the most eminent of these were as yet mistudied 
and niikiiown. Even John of Salisbury, though a 
few (Ireck words are to lie found in his composi¬ 
tions, seems to have had only the slightest possible 
aeipiaintance with that language. Both it and the 
Hebrew, however, were known to Abelard and 
F.loisa; and it is probable that there were both in 
I'iiiglaml and iitlier Kiiropcan countries it few stu¬ 
dents of tlie orieiilal tongues, for the acipiisition of 
which indneements and facilities must have been 
liresentcd, not only by tlie custom of resorting to 
the Arabic colleges in Spain, and tlic constant in¬ 
tercourse with the East kept up by the ihlgrim- 
ages and the crusades, but also by the numbers of 
learned Jews that were everywhere to be found. 
In England the Jews had schools in London, York, 
Lincoln, Lynn, Norwich, Oxford, Caiiibridge, and 
other towns, which apiiearto have been attended 
by Christians as well as by those of their own per¬ 
suasion. Some of these seminaries, indeed, were 
rather colleges than schools. Besides the Hebrew 
and Arabic languages, uritlimotic and medieine 
are mentioned among the branches of knowledge 
that were taught in them ; and the masters were 
generally the most distinguished of the rabbis. In 
the eleventh and twelfth centuries, the age of 
Sarchi, the Kiinchis, Maimonides, and other distin¬ 
guished names, rabbinical learning was in an emi¬ 
nently nourishing state. 

In regard to the state of the other branches of 
knowledge that have been mentioned, only a few 
words more require to bo added. There is no 
certain evidence that the Arabic numerals were 
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yet known in Europe ; they ccrluiiily were not in 
general use. Although the Elements of Euclid 
ami other geonielriciil works hud lieeii translated 
into Latin iiom the Ariiliie, the iiialliematicid 
sciences appear to have been hut little stinlied. 
“The sdiencc of ilcmonslrutioii,” Bars .loliii of 
Salisbury, in his Mctalogiciis, “ i.s of all others 
the hiost ililliciilt, and alasl is almost quite neg¬ 
lected, except liy a very few who apply to the 
study of the inalheimitics, iiiid jiiirliciilarly of 
geometry. But tins last is iil prctciit vnv litlle 
attended to amongst ns, and is only studied liy 
some iiersons in Spain, Eiiviil, and Aialiia, for the 
sake of aslroiiomy. One loieon of this is, that 
(liose ]iar(s of the w orks of Ai isuille that leliite to 
the deiiiuiisti'ative sciences are so ill translated, and 
so iiicorreclly traiiscrilicil, that weiiiccl w ith iii.snr- 
in.iniitahlc ilillicullies in cvci v clmph r.” The iiiitnc 
id the niatheniaties at this tune, iiicleeil, was cliictly 
given to the false seieiiee of aslmlogy. “ Maltie- 
miitiejaris,” sa\s Peter of BIois, “me (hose who, 
(rom the position ofthe sluis, tlie aspect of the lir- 
mament, and the iiiolions of (lie jihiiiets, iliseovev 
tilings that arc to eomc.” Aslioiioniv, liowever, 
or the true srience of the slats, whieli was zeiilourly 
cnltivalcd by the Arabs in the Ikisl and in S|iain, 
seems also to have had some eultivators among the 
leiiriieil of Christian Europe. Latin liiiiishilions 
existed of several Greek and Aialde uslroiioiiiical 
works. Iiigiiliihus gives tlie following eiirions 
description of a sort of selieinc or lepiesciitiilioii 
of the planetary system culled the Nadir, wliicli 
he says was destroyed when Ins alihev of Cinylinid 
was Ininit in 1091 ; “ We then lost a most iiean- 

tiful and jirecions talile, falirieiiled of dillereiit 
kinds of metals, aecordiiig lo the vanely of the 
stars and lieiiveiily signs. Satiirii was of copper, 
Jupiter of gold, Mars of iron, the sim of lallen. 
Mercury of iiniher, Veiiiisoftiii, the moon of silver. 
The eyes were clianiied, as well as tlie mind in¬ 
structed, by beholding the eohire ciiclcs, with the 
zodiac and all its signs, forincd w ith wonderful art, 
of metals and precious stones, according to Iheii' 
several natures, forms, figtircs, and colours. It 
W'as the most admired and celchialed Nadir in 
all JCiigland." 'J’hcsc hist wi.uls would seem to 
imply tliat sncli (allies were then not niicom- 
mon. Tills one, it is stated, had heeu presented 
to a foiincr abbot of Croyland by a king of 
France. 

John of Salisbury, in his acconiit of his studies 
at Paris, makes no mention either of medicine or 
of law. With re( 5 Md to the former, indeed, he 
expressly tells us that the Parisians themselves used 
to go lo study it at Salerno and Montpellier. By 
the Iiegmning of the thirteenth century', however, 
we find a school of medicine established at Paris, 
which soon became very celebrated. Of course 
there were, at an earlier date, persons who practised 
the medical art in that city. The physicians in all 
the countries of Europe at this jieriod were gene¬ 
rally churchmen. Many of the Arabic medical 
works were curly translated into Latin; but the 
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Parisian professors soon began to jniblish treatises 
on the art of their own. Tlie science of the phy¬ 
sicians of this age, besides comprehending wdiatever 
was to be learned respecting tlie diagnostics and 
treatment of diseases from Hijipocrates, Galen, and 
the other ancient writers, embraced a considerable 
body of botanical and chemical knowledge. Che¬ 
mistry in partictilar the Arabs had carried far 
beyond the .point at which it liad been loft by tlie 
ancients. f)f anatomy little could as yet be accu¬ 
rately known, while the dissection of tlie huinnn 
suliject was not practised. Yet it would ajipear 
that physicians and surgeons were already liegin- 
ning to be distinguished, iloth the canon and 
civil laws were also introduced into tlie routine of 
study at the Cniversity of Pans soon aftertlie tiinc 
John of Salisbury studied there. The caiioii law w as 
originally considered to bo a jiiirt of llieologv, and 
only took the form of a separate study after the 
publication of the systematic coiiipilation of it 
called the* Decretiini of Gratiaii,’ nill.'il. Gratiaii 
was a iiiiiiik of Bologna, and Ins work, not the first 
eolleelioii of the kind, but tlie most coiiiiilete and 
the best arranged that had yet been compiled, was 
iinmediately iiitrodiieed as a text-book in that ittii- 
versity. It may be regarded as having laid the 
fonndatioii of tlie science of the eaiioii law, in tlje 
same niaiiiicr as the system of the seliobistic ]ilii- 
bisoptiy was fimiided by Peter Loiiibard's Book of 
Senteiiees. Regular lecturers upon it very soon 
appeared at Orleans, at Pans, at Oxford, and all 
the other chief seats ot lenniitig in western Chris¬ 
tendom ; and before tlie end of the twelfth century 
no other study was more eagerly juirsued, or 
attracted greater crowds of stiidents, than that of 
the canon law. One of its first and most ecle- 
bratod teachers at Paris was Girard la Piicelle, an 
Englishman, who afterwards became bisliop of 
J.iclilleld and (Joveiilry. Girard taught tlie eaiioii 
law 111 Pans from 1160 to 1171; and, in consider¬ 
ation of his distinguished merits and wliat was 
deemed the great iiiiportancc of his instructions, he 
received from Pope Alexander III. letters cxemjit- 
iiig him from the ohhgation of residing on his pre¬ 
ferments in England while he was so engaged; 
this being, it is said, the first known cxiimjile of 
such a jivivilcge being granted to any professor. 
The same professois who taught the, canon law 
taught also, along with it, the civil law, the syste¬ 
matic study of which, likewise, took its rise in 
this century, and at the University of Bologna, 
where the Pandects of Justinian, of which a more 
perfect copy than had before lietii known is said to 
have been found, in 1137, at Amalphi,t were 
arranged and first lectured upon by the German 
InieriuB,—the Lamp of the Law, as he was 
called,—about the year 11.SO. Both the canon 
and the civil law, however, are said to have been 

• Crpvier. Hisl. de VlTnW. deParU, i. 244. I 

+ “ The discovery of Ihe Pandects at Amalphi,” snys Gihlion, " is 
first noticed tin by Ludovious Itolo^'iiinus, on tlie I'aith of a 

Pisan chronicle, witliout u name or date. Tlie w hole stur), 
unknown to the twelflh century, emhcllished by ignonint anes, and 
suspected by ri^td criticisni, is Dot, however, destitute of much in* 
tcinal probability.'’ v 


taught a few years before this time at Oxford liy 
Roger, sumamed the Bachelor, a monk of Berk, 
in Normandy. The study was, from the first, 
vehemently opposed by the practitioners of the 
common law, biit, sustained by the infliieiice of 
the cburcli, and eventually also favoured by the 
government, it rose above all attempts to ]iut it 
down. John of Salisbury affirms that, by the 
hlessing of God, the more it was persecuted the 
more it fioiiiislied. Peter of Blois, in one of his 
letters, gives us the following curious aeeount of 
the ardour with which it was pursued under the 
siiperiiileiidi'iice, of Archbishop Theobald :—“ In 
tlie house of my master, the Archhishop of Can¬ 
terbury, there are several very learned men, famous 
liir tlieir knowledge of law and (lolitics, who sjieiid 
the time hctwecii prayers and dinner in lecturing, 
disputing, and deliatiiig causes. To us all tlie 
kiiottv <|uesti()iis of the kiiigilom are referred, which 
are jirodiieed in tlie eoiiinioii hall, and every one in 
his order, having first ]ire|>iired himself, ileelares, 
witli all the eloipieiiee and acuteness of wliieli he is 
eapalile, hut without wriiiigliiig, wlial, is wisest and 
safest to he done. 11 God suggests the soundest 
opinion to the vouiigesl amongst us, we all agree 
to it w ithout eiivv or detraction.” 

Study in every department must have been still 
greatly impeded in this period liy the srareity of 
hooks; hut their miilti|ilieutioii now went on miieh 
more rapidly th.aii it had formerly done. We have 
already alluded to the immense libraries said to 
have been accumulated by the Arabs, both in their 
oriental and European seals of empire. No col- 
leefioiis to be compared with these existed any¬ 
where in Christian Europe; hut of the iiunieroiis 
nKiiiasterics that were planted in every eoiiiitry, 
few were without hliraries of greater or less extent. 
A convent without a library, it used to be ]iro- 
verbially said, was like a castle without an armoury. 
When the nioiiastcry of Croydim was burnt in 1091, 
its library, according to Ingulphus, consisted of 
900 volumes, of which 300 were very large. “ In 
every great ahhey,” says Warton, “there was an 
apartment called the Scriptorium; where many 
writers were constantly busied in transcribing not 
only the service-books for the choir, hut books for 
the library. The Scriptorium of St. Alban’s Abbey 
was built by Abbot Paulin, a Norman, who ordered 
many volumes to be written there, about the year 
1080. Archbishop Lanfraiic furnished the copies. 
Estates were often granted for the support of the 
Scriptorium .... I find some of the classics 
written in the English monasteries very early. 
Henry, a Benedictine monk of Hyde Abbey, near 
Winchester, transcribed, in the year 1178, Terence, 
Boethius, Suetonius, and Claudian. Of these he 
formed one book, illuminating the initials, and 
forming the brazen bosses of the covers with his 
own hands.” Other instances of the same kind 
are added. The monks were much accustomed 
both to illuminate and to bind books, as well as to 
transcribe them. “ The scarcity of parchment,” 
it is afterwards observed, “ undoubtedly prevented 
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tlie tranacription of many other books in these and.to imitate tlic manners of the French in many 

societies. About the year 1120, one Master thiuj^s; for example, all the nobility in their courts 

Hugh, being ajipointed by _the convent of St. Ed- began to speak French as a great piece of gentility, 

mondsbury, in Suffolk, to write and illuminate a to draw up their charters and other writings after 

grand copy of the Bible for %ir library, could the French fashion, and to grow ashamed of their 

procure no parchment lor this purpose in Eng- old national habits in these and in many other par- 

land.”* Paper made of cotlon, however, was cer- ticulars.” The establishment of the Norman domi- 

tainly in common use in the twelfth century, though nioii of course iierpetuatcd and added rnucli addi- 

110 evidence exists that that manufactured from tioiial force to this tendency, in various ways. The 

linen rags was known till about the middle of the king himself, and, with few exceptions, all the 

thirteenth. nobility, could speak no language but French. The 

We have already had occasion to notice the in- rcbidence of the Norniim noiiles and great pro- 
coirectiiess of a statement freipiently made which ]irietors m all jiarls of the country must have 

attributes to the Conqueror the deliberate design of spread the language of the court. Above all, it 

abobslimg the Sa.xon language m England. The would be diffused over the land by the clergy, who 

oldest authority for this statement appears to be a were now brought over in great numbers from 

writer of the name of Robert Ilolkot, who lived in Norinaiidy, both to serve in the parochial cures, 

the fourteenth century ; luid his account is not and to till the monasteries that were multijilyiiig so 
more improbable ill itself than it is in opposition to rapidly. These cliurchmcn must have been in 

the testimony of the earlier liistoriaiis. But eoiistant intercourse with the people of all classes, 

although the Norman ajqie.irs neither to have made Besides, they were not only the instnictor.s of the 
any efforts to extirpate the English tongue, nor people from the altar, but the teachers of all the 

even to have introduced the French as the laii- schools. Tins last circumstance auffieicntly ac- 

guage of the law and of ]mbbe documents, the counts for the fact mentioned by Ingulphus, that 

substitution of French for English must have fol- it now became the iiractice for the elements of 

lowed to a great c.xteiit, as one of the inevitable grammar to be taught to boys at school, not in 

couseipieiiccs of the (hmipicst. lodcuil, causes I'pigbsh, as formerly, but in French. All this 

that lieljied to bring about this change were in would soon make the French language universally 

oiieratioii even before that event. The Confessor familiar to the educated classes even of the Saxon 

himself, according to Ingiiljihus, though a native of poinilatioii, while to the Norman part of the nntioii 

Eiiglaiul, yet, from his education and long resi- it was the only language known. The English or 

deuce in Normandy, had become iibiiost a French- Saxon, however, still continued to be the common 

man; and when he succeeded to the Flngbsh language of the great body of the jicople; and fur 

throne, he brought over with him great numbers of nearly a century after the Comjucst it appears, 

Normans, whom he advanced to the highest digni- though considerably moibfieil from its form in 

ties 111 the church and the state. “ Wherefore,” earlier times, to have jireserved what may still be 

it is added, “ the whole land began, under the in- called a decidedly Saxon character. We give as 

fbience of the king and the other Normans intro- a speeimeii the following iiassage from the Saxon 

dueed by him, to lay aside the English customs. Chronicle, relating to the close of Stephen’s reign ; 

Tha was Engle-land suithe todeled. same helden Then was England very much divided: some held 
mid te king, fit sumo mid Ihemperice. for tha the king with the king, and some with the empress ; for when 

was m pi'Lsuii. tha weiiden tha eorles &. to rice men the king was in prison, the earls and the rich men 

that lie iievre mare sculde euiiime ut. & saDhtlcden supfiosed that he never more would come out: and 

wyd themperice. &. broliteii lure into Oxenfbrd. and they settled with the empress, and brought her into 

iaueii lure the bureh. Tha the king was ute. tha Oxford, and gave her the borough. When the king 

horde that smgeii. and toe his feord Sc besaet lure in was out, he heard of this, aii.l took Ins force, and 

the tur. Stine lad hire dun on mht of the lur mid beset her in the towor.t And they let her down m 
rapes. St stalut St scae Hell St iajdc on fote to Waling- the night from the tower by ropes. And she stole 

ford. Thaw efter SCO) ferde ofet sm. St hi of Nor- out, and fled, and went on foot to Wallingford, 

inaiidi wenden alle fra the king to the eorl of Afterwards she went over sea; and those of Normandy 
AngiBU. sume here thankes St sume here uiitliankes. turned all from the king to the earl of Anjou ; some 

fur he besait heom til hi aiauen up here castles. St hi willingly, and some against their will; for he beset 

nan lielpe ne hcelden of the king. Tha ferde Eustace. them till they gave up their castles, and they had no 

the kinges suiie. to France. St nam the kinges suster help of the king, ^heii went Eustace, the king's 

of France to wife, wende to bigeoton Norniandi tlimr son, to France, and took to wife the sister of the king 

thurh. oc ho spedde btel. St be gode rihte. for he was of France. He thought to obtain Normandy thereby ; 

an yuel man. for ware so he wes dide marc yuel but he sped little, and by good right; for he was an 

thanne god. he reuede the landes St Iseide micel evil man. Wherever he was he did more evil than 

glides on. he brohte his wif to Engle-land. St dide good ; he robbed the lands, and levied heavy guilds 

hire in the castle of . . teb. god wimman seas wsos. upon them. He brought his wife to England, and 

oc 8 C 80 heddo litel blisse mid him, St xpist nc wolde put her into the castle of . . . Good woman she was ; 

that he sculde lange rixan. St ward ded and his but she had little bliss with him; and Christ would 

moder beien. & te eorl of Angtou word ded. St his not that he should long reign. He therefore 8<Mn 

sune Henri toe to the rice. And te ewen of France died, and his mother also. And the eail of Anjou 

• latrod. ofLeaminjE into Eng., p. 146. t The tower of the castle ej Oxford, built by D’Oyioy, which still remains. 
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tiiilicklo fia th« kinf^. Sc sore com to the imicc corl 
lloiiri. Sc lie toe line to wivo. Sc al I’citou nnil liii'c. 
Tlia fenle he iiiul iiiicel Ikird into Eiigle-laiKi. Sc nan 
castles. Sc le kino I'onle aiteiics him mid inicel mnro 
terd. Sc Ihulli vmtliero fiihten hi iiolit. oc. ferden the 
aneelnsco]) Sc te wise men het\vn.\ liuom. Sc nnikedo 
that sahte. that to kino sciildo ben laiierd Sc kino 
wile ho linode. S; irl’ler his dioi ware Henri liino. 
and he helde him lor fader Sc he him for sum'. & sih 
Sc sii'hte sci'lile ben hetwvx hcom & on al KnoUv 
hind. This and le othre fonvardes that hi uiakeden 
suurcn to halden tlie kino Sc le curl, and le hl^eop. 
Sc te eorles. Sc riccmen alle. Tlia nas he eorl nnder- 
fanoen mt Wincesire and mt T.undene niid niieel 
nmiscipe. and alle diden him iiianred. and snoren 
the pais to halden. and hit naid sone sinlhe ood jiats 
sna that nenre nas heie. Tha was tlickiiiK slrent;ere 
thanne ho loner thi'r was. Sc to eorl fordo oner sac Sc 
al lole him huiodo. for he dido pod jusliso & makode 
liais.'. 


An. Mct.iv. On this pmr wtrrd the kinp Stepline 
ded. Sc heliM'iod Iher his nif and his siino wioron 
hob\ nod a-t Faurosfold. liia-t innistre hi inakodon. 
Tha the kmp nas ded tha was the eorl heionde sir- 
Sc ne diirsto nan man don other hnto pod for the 
niieel eie of him. Tlia ho to Unplo-land ooin. tha 
was ho iindorfanpen mid niioel niirtscipo. Sc to kiirp 
hlctemd in T.undono on the snniion dim beforen niid- 
wintor dn'i. and Ihor held he tmcol enri. 


[Book HI. 

died, and his soil Henry took to the eaildom. And 
the qneon of France iiarted from the kinp ; iiiul she 
came to the yonnp oiiil Henry, and he took her to 
wile, and all I’oiotou with her. Then went he with a 
larpe force into England, and won some castles ; and 
the kinp went apitnist him with a innoh larger force. 
Nevertheless, foupht they not; but tbe arcbbisbo]i 
ami tbe wise men went between Ibem.and made tins 
settlement; that tbe kmp sliould bo lord and kinp 
while be bred, and after bis day Henry sbnuld be 
king : that Henry should take bun for a fat her, and 
be iiiiii for a son : that peace and union .sbonld be 
betwixt tbeni, and in all England. Tins, and the 
other provision.s that they made, swore Ibo kinp and 
the earl to obserre, and all tbe bishops, and the earls, 
and the I'iidi men. Tlien was tbe earl received at 
dVinebester, and at Londnn, M ilb great worship: and 
all did him bomape, and snore to keep the peace. 
And Ibere was soon so pood a peace as never was 
beri' before. Then was the king stronper tluin be 
ever w as before. And the eai 1 went over ,seu ; and 
all ]ieople loved him; lor bo did pood juslice, and 
made iieace. 

A.i). 1151. In this year died tbe king Stephen ; and 
bo was buried where Ins n ife and bis son were buried, 
at Favcrsliam, whu'b monaslerv they fonnded. When 
tbe king died, then was Hie earl beyond sea ; hut no 
man durst do other than pood, for the preal fear of 
bun. AVbcn be came to England, then was be 
roecived iVitb great woisbip, and blessed to king in 
London on tbe Snncbiy befoie inid Minlir day. And 
there be held a full court. 


The sbnri coin|iositinn wliirli follows ajiiienrs to presoiil a speciinen of otir langnapc, and poetry at the 
latest pciiod at wbirb tliey eunld fairly be denoininalcd Saxon. It is from a volnnie of Homilies in the 


Bndlenin Library (.MS. .'143), siijipused to have heon 
eommuniciitcd to llie Society of Aiilupiurics, in 181 
The wes hold poly id 
Kr tlni ihoieii were. 

The wes mold iniynl 
Er Ihn of moder come 
The lilt lies no idiht 
Ne thes deupnes imcten 
Nes til iloced, 

Hu long liil tlio were. 

Nil me the bmipicth 
Wor thu beoii scoalf, 

Nn me seeal the iiietcn 
And tha mold boothtlia; 

No bith no Hiiiic lius 
Healiee itimbred. 

Hit bilb iiiilieb and lab ; 

TIumiie tbu bUt tberiniie 
The belewupes booth lage, 

Sidwages uiibepo. 

Tbe rof bitb ybild 
Thcie brost full neb, 

Swa tbu seealt in^.iold 
Wmnen ful wild, 

Himine and deorcrc. 

Thet clen ful»t on hod. 

Dureleas is tbait bus. 

And deorc bit is witliiniicn 
Dtcr tbu hist fest liidyte 
And Uaolb hefth tba emge. 

Luthlic is that eorth bus. 

And prim nine to vvuuicn. 

Tber tbu.sccalt wiinien 
And wurmes the to deletb. 


written in the time of Henry 11. It was first 
by the late Rev. John Josiab Coiiylieare. 

For ibee is a bouse IniiU 
Ere thou wort born. 

For tlice was a mould sliapcn 
Fire tboii of (iby) inolber e.unest. 

Its lieiglit is not determmod, 

Nor Its dep'.b nica.sure I, 

Nor is it closed up 
(Howetor long it may bo) 

Until I Ibee brrnp 
AVIicre thou sbult remain 
Until 1 shall measure tlieo 
And tbe sod of cartli. 

Tby lionse is not 
Highly built (timbered), 

It is unhipb and low ; 

When thou art in it 
Tbe beelways are low, 

The side-ways unbigh. 

Tbe roof is built 
Tby breast full nigh ; 

So thou sbalt in earth 
Dwell full cold. 

Him, and dark. 

Tliat clean putrefies. • 

Doorless is that bouse, 

And dark it is within : 

There thou art fast detained. 

And Death bolds the key. 

Loathly is that earth-house. 

And glim to dwell in ; 

There thou sbalt dwell. 

And worms shall share thee. 
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Tims tlm bist ilcyd. 

And Udmst thine fronden, 

Ncf'st thn ncnne frcond 
The (he wylle faren to, 

Than lefi-e wide loki^m 
Hii tile thcct. hus the’hke, 

Tlnet !cfie iindoii 
'J'lio wide tha dure, 

And the aiftcr haten 
For Bone thu bist Uidlic 
And lad to iBeonne. 

I'rom about the middle of the twelfth ccnlurv, 
the Saxon liinguage is cominonly cmiBidered to have 
begun to take a form in mIucIi we may discover 
tile beginning of the iiresent English.*' b\^e are 
not, however, in possession of any undoubted spe¬ 
cimens of the language in the kilter part of the 
twelfth century. Of the pieces vvhich Wailou has 
given as belonging to this jieriod, the late able and 
learned editor of the ‘ History of English Poetry’ 
has remurked that, “ judging liom intcinal evi- 
denee, there is not one which may not safely he 
U'fcrred to the thirteenth centurv, and by far the 
greater numlier to the close of that penod.”t In 
these circuinstances we shall reserve the consiiler- 
atmn of what may he called the birth of the h'mg- 
hsh hniguiige lor the next book We sjjall theie 
also find the most eoiivenicnt opportunity of 
noticing the rise and piogiess of the poetry of the, 
Provencal troubadours, and of the Frciieh and 
Anglo Noi man romance minstrelsy. 

The latlin, during the whole of tlie pieseiit 
jicriod, was the chief hnignago of literary com¬ 
position. It was in I,atm that the teachers at 
the chief scats of learning (inaiiy of whom weie 
foreigneis) delivered their preleelioiis in all the 
sciences, and that all the dis]intatioii8 among the 
students were cairied on. English and French 
cliiiiclinu'ii of this age iijipcar to liavc gcnerallv 
been as familiar with Latin as with their native 
tongue, and to have usually employed it in their 
intercourse with each other. Nav, some of them 
who could not spi'iik English seem to have heeii 
neenstomed to preach to the pcojilc in Latin, and, 
w’liat is remarkidile enough, soinctimc.B with miieli 
acceptance and efli'ct. Peter of IRois, as we have 
seen, speaks of this having heeii done by the 
French monk Gislchcrl, or Gilbert, who was one 
of the founders of the University of Cambridge. 
So Giraldus Ciunbrcnsis tells us that, in a priigicss 
which he made through Wales in 1180, to assist 
Archhishop Baldwin in preaching a crusade for 
the recovery of the Holy Land, he was always 
most successful when he appealed to the peo[ile in 
a Latin sermon; it never failed, nlthmigh they did 
not understand a word of it, to melt them into 
tears, and to make them come in crowds to take 
the cross. 

Much poetry was also written in Latin, in 
various styles. Joannes Grammaticus, Laurence, 

• See Ilistnry of tlie Knplish Language, prefixed to Johnioii’s j 
Djctioiiarv. 

f Warton's Hist, of Eng, Poetry, i. 7. (Edit, of 1824.) 


. Thus thou art laid 

And leavest thy friends; 

Thou hast no friend 
That will come to thee. 

Who will ever intiinre 
How llial house likelli Ihee? 

Who shall ever open 
. For thee the door. 

And seek thee ? 

F’or soon thou hcenmosl loathly, ’ 

And hateful to look upon. 

prior of Durham, Rohcil Duivslahle, the historian, 
Henry of Huntingdon, Gcolfrey of Monminith, 
Eadnu'r, William of hlalmshnry, .Tohii Hiinvil, 
Giraldus Cmnhrcnsis, Alcxiuider Neckhain, AVolter 
Mapes, and, above all, Josephus 1 BCiuiiis, or Joseph 
of Exeter, arc emnnerated imd cclchr.ited by AVartou 
as (loiiriBliiiig within (Ik; present iicriod. Joseph 
ofExetci AA’iirlon chaiaetei isi s us “a iniiaclc in 
classical coinposilion of Ins epic poem on the 
Trojan war he savs, “ the diction is gciicially pure, 
the periods round, and the mimhcis liaiiiumioiis; 
and,on the whole, (he stnicUiic of the vcisiliciilion 
approaches ncarlv to that ol' polished J.atin ))oetry. 
The writer appears to have possessed no common 
coiinnand of poetical phraseology, and wanted 
notlinig Imt a hnowledge of the Virgiliaii chastity.” 
Some of the eomposilions of this age, esiieeially 
some of those o( Walter Jilapes, who has hecn 
styled the Anaen'oii of the eU venlh ci'iitnrv, arc 
wiitten in the rhyinnig Latin called Lemiiiie verse. 
Mapcs’s drinking song, in ])arlieular, hegimiing— 

“Miiiit’vl pTiip'isittim'll liilifin.t nioit,*’ 

is well known. This jovial hud was Arclideacon 
ol Oxfold. 

Hut h\ far the most ]ir(‘cious literary remains of 
this age are the nniiieioiis historii'iil works it has 
left us. .‘so large a hody of early contemporary 
hislorv us that formed hy Ihe wiitings of the English 
elnoinelers of the eleventh and twelfth eentiiries i.s 
prohahly not possessed hy any other nation. We 
will hrietly mention some of the chief names. That 
vcneralih; nmnumeiit, the .Sa.xoii Chronicle, in the 
first place, comes down to the end of the reign of 
Stephen. AA'c have the Ijife of the Conipieror from 
the jieii of AVilliani of Poiclicrs, his chaplain. 
Doubts have hecn cast upon the authenticity of the 
history which passes under the name of Iiiguljihus, 
Abbot of Croyland, and indeed it may now he con¬ 
sidered as established that the work is not w'hat it 
professes to be ;* but if a forgery in respect to its 
title and the form is made to assuirie, it is im- 
posbihlc not to believe that it is founded upon 
genuine records of the times to which it relates, 
and that much of the information contained in it is 
as trustworthy as it is curious. It narrates the 
history of the abbey of Croyland, and, to a certain 
extent, that of the kingdom, from the foundation of 
that abbey in A.n. 0G4 to a.d. 1091. The Eccle¬ 
siastical History of Ordcricus Vitalis comes doTVn 

• ?i“e an ablw Arliclt* on llie sourcoi of earlj Ii)iigUsh History, in 
the Quaitcrly UeMcw, No. Ixml vp. 297- 
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to the year 1121, and is interspersed with many 
notices of civil transactions. The History of Ead- 
mer, the monk of Oanterbury, which embraces tlio 
period from the Compicst to the, year 1122, is 
especially valuable for the original papers preserved 
in it, and for the great number of facts related 
upon the author’s own knowledge. The work of 
Florence of Worcester, though in what he has 
given of English history he is little more than a 
translator of the Saxon Chronicle, is not to be the 
less jirixcd on that account. “ 11c understood the 
ancient Sa.xon lang'.iagc well,” says the learned 
critic’to whom we have referred above, “ better, 
perhaps, than any of his coutein]ioraries; and he 
has furnished us with an accurate translation from 
a text which seems to have been the best of its 
kind.”* He comes down to the year 1117 ; and 
the work is continued to the year 1141 by another 
monk of the same jilace. 

The execllcnt histories of AVilliani of Malnis- 
bury, his five hooks of the Aets of the English 
kings, and the sequel, in two hooks, under the title 
of ‘ Historia Novella,’ extend over the time, from 
the fif't arrival of the Saxons to the year 1143, in 
which the authoi died. Simeon of Durham, and 
his eonliimator.s John and Rieliard, successively 
priors of Hexham, have preserved much infoi- 
matioii, especially respecting the northern pint of 
the kingdom, that is nowhere else to he lound: 
their narrative comes down to the year lEAG. 
Another highly valuable work relating to the 
latter part of the same jicriod is the anoiiymous 
account of the reign of Steiihcn, entitled ‘ (iesia 
Stejihani.’ The eight books of the History of 
Henry of Huntingdon, whicli, begiiming with the 
earliest accounts of Britain, also come, down to the 
end of the reign of Stephen, iind are continued by 
another writer for ten years farther, derive a high 
value from the numerous ancient authorities, now 
lost, which appear to have been consulted in their 
])reparation ; some fragments of very early Saxon 
comjiositioiis appear to he almost literally translated 
and fitted into the text. William of Newbridge, 
or Newburgh (also known by the names of Little, 
or I’iirviis, or Petit), has written with great ability 
a history of the events from the Norman conquest 
to the year 1197. The Annals of Roger de, Hovc- 
den, from A.n. 731, where Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History ends, to A.n. 1202, present an immense 
rcjicrlory of minute details. It has been supposed 
also that the work entitled the Flowers of Historv, 
and attrihuted to Matthew of Westin luster, who 
appears to be a fictitious pcrsmuige, most probably 
belongs to this age. The critic quoted above is 
inelmed to believe that the author of the greater 
]iart of the work was anterior even to Florence of 
Worccster.t 

To these might be added a long list of other 
names;—Brompton, Turgot, Ail red, Gervase of 
Canterbury, Ralph de Diceto, Benedict, abbot of 
Peterborough, Giraldus Cambreiisis, Richard of 

• Quarterly Review, voL Ixvil. p. 981. 

tibui. p.lei. 


Devizes, Walter of Coventry, Ralph, abbot of Cog- 
geshall, &c.; not to mention the foreign writers, 
William of Juinieges (Giiliclmus Gemeticensis), 
Viiiesauf, William of Tyre, and others; and the 
Chronicle of Miulros, the Annals of Burton, Mar- 
gan, Waverley, and other monastic registers.* 


Few nations, in any period of history, have been 
more distinguished than the Normans by a taste 
for inagniliceiit buildings. At the period of their 
cstablisbmeiit in Neustria, the later Romanesque 
arcbitectiire—the origin of which has been ad¬ 
verted to ill the preceding book—had already taken 
its ultimate form and cliuracter; and in tins style, 
which they adopted, and coiiliiuied to practise for 
above two lumdred years, many exam|)les reiiiiiin 
to attest their jirolicieiicy as eaily as the tenth cen¬ 
tury. But ill the early jmrt of the eleventh century, 
which was to them an interval of comparative ]ieiiee 
and traiiquillilv, when they began to enjoy the 
henelits of permanent security in their possessions, 
the Normans appear to have, been seized with a 
mania for foiindiiig monasteries. The nobility 
emuliiled each other in erecting eliiirebes on their 
domains, and the jieriod immediately preceding 1 lie 
descent upon Englnnd is distinguished by the 
erection ■ if the most magnilieciit edifices in this 
style remaining in Normandy. Among these may 
be cited the two eelebrated abbeys at Caen, founded 
by William the Coiiipieror and his wife Matilda, 
of which one. at least was nearly completed at the. 
time of the (hiiKnicst, and the other immediulely- 
after. The success of the Noinian arms iii Eng¬ 
land was immediately followed by the general 
ditl'iision of Novmaii arts; and when till' land was 
parcelled out among Norniuii barons, and a|iprn- 
priated to the. endowment of Norman monasteries, 
and when the sees and religious establislimcnts 
were filled with Norman biBliojis and monks, edi¬ 
fices rivalling those of their continental duiiiiiiioiis 
speedily rose in every part of the country. Such 
was the activity and zeal with which the Normans 
exerted themselves in securing their acquisitions by 
the construction of fortresses, and in displaying 


• Tlic princi|>al of tlio woikfc m«utionotl above are to be foinul m 
the followiii); colleciionR — 

1. llenini lbitaimicaruin, id est, Aii^’liie, Scotise, Vionianim(|iie 
Insnlaium uc lleyionuin, Sonuiorea Votustiores ac I'rftjcipiii ; 
(a Hifk. CoMMfMN(i). Fob Heitlelb. & InuftL 1&87. 

2 Ki-rum AiiKbrartim ScriptorcH poal Medam Fraetipui, ex Vetus- 
tisaimis MS.S. imuc imnium in lucem edili. (a Hen. Savile). Fol. 
Lon. 1596, and Francof 1601. 

3. Ant'lica, Normannica, Hibemica, Clarabrica.avelcribus SciijtU, 
ex Hibl. Giumm MI (Umdeni. Fol Franffof. 1603. 

4 . Hislori® Aiiglicanw Scriplores X. ex Vetiislla MSS. niiiic 
primutn in lucem editi: (» Roo. Twysoen et Joan. Sxldxn). Fob 
Lon. l6:)2. 

6 Return AnKlicnrum Scriirtorum Veterum Toroti* I ; Quorum 
Ingulfus nunc jirirouxn inU'ger. ceteri nunc primum prodeunt; 
(a Joan. Feli.). Fob Oxon. 1684 (aom^times cited as the Ut vul. 
of Gale’s CollsclioB). 

6 . Historic Anghcaofl) Scriptores Quinque, ex Veluslis Codi- 
clbus M.SS. nunc prironm io lucem editi (a Thom Galf). Fol. 
Oxon. 16.^7 (This is called the Snd vub of Gala's Collectioa ) 

7. riistoriae Britaiiuiem, Suxonicn, Anglo-Danicte, Scriptores 
XV. ex Vetiistis Cudd. MSS. editi, Opera. THONiSc (Ialr. Foi. 
Oxon 1691. (This is called the ist vul. of Gale's Collection.) 

8 . Historian Anglicaoic Scriptores Varh, « C'odieibus manuscriptU 
nuiic piimuni eiliii : (u Jos. ^pahke.) Foi. Lon. 1723. 

9. Historin 'Noroiaanorum Senptores Auiiqui; studio Anore^ 
DU CiiEsNK. Fol. Paris, 1619. 

10. Gesta Dei per Fraooos; (a Jacob. Bokoabuo), 9 tom. fob 
Haaov.1611. 
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tlieir piety by the foundation of monasteries, and 
the erection and restoration of ecclesiastical build¬ 
ings, tiiat before the end of the eleventh century 
their btrongholds were senttered over the kingdom 
to its remotest tiiirts; and in aildijion to the nume¬ 
rous religious cstahlishments originating from the 
mnnificcnce of tlic Normans, many of those already 
existing were refounded, and the buildings demo- 
hslied for the purpose of restoring them on a more 
extensive scale. However rapaciously the Nor¬ 
mans may have ]iossessed themselves of the wealth 
of F.ngland, they ceilainly applied it with good 
taste, and, by a liberal expenditure, encouraged the 
aits, and restored the forms of religion. “ You 
iinghl see,” says William of Mahnslinry, “ churehes 
rise 111 every village, and nioiiasteries in the towns 
and cities, built ni a style unknown before. You 
iiiiglit behold the country llourishiiig with reno- 
vaU'd sites, so that each wealthy man accounted 
that day lost to him, which he neglected to sig¬ 
nalize by some iiiaguificeiit action.” 

'J’he twelfth century was still more iiroductive in 
woiks of architecluie, es|)reiiilly of the military 
elasa. Henry I. was a great huilder both of castles 
and iiioiiasleiies; hut ill the tollowing turhnieiit 
leign the eiiuiitry heeiune, iii the words of the 
.'saxoii Chronicle, “ covered witli eastlqs—eveiy 
one hiiill a castle, wdio was idile.” So that before 
the death of Stephen tiiey are reckoned to have 
aniomitod to the imniber of 11 L'i. Church archi- 
lecturc nourished in nearly an eipial degree in the 
more tranquil part of this century; and to this 
]ieriod, aecordinglv, we are iiidclited for a large 
pi()|iortioii of our priiicqial ecclesiastical edifices. 

Of the resouiees which the clergy of this period 
l-ronght to the work of founding and coiistnicliiig 
(dmrehes and monasteries, we may form an idea 
from the example of Bishop Herbert Ijosing, who 
lemovcd the episcopal see of Thetford to Norwich 
111 1094. Besides settling a comiminity id'Chign- 
iac monks at Thetford, he established an exten¬ 
sive and nnmerous monastery at Norwich, defray¬ 
ing the, expense entirely out of his iirivatc fortune, 
and erected the splciidid church whieli still re- 
nniins a monument of his wealth and liberality ; 
and yet William of Malmshury, to whom we owe 
these particulars, expressly says, lhal hcv'as htj no 
mcanx a rich bishop. This ehnreh, however, was 
mnrh surpassed in size by others of the same date; 
and the enlarged ideas of Mauritius, bishop of 
London, ajqiear to have astonished even his con¬ 
temporaries. He began to rebuild his cathedral in 
1080, upon a plan so vast and magnificent, that it 
was censured as a rash undertaking, never likely to 
he completed; and though this building he lost to 
posterity, the accounts we have of its form and 
dimensions would go far to justify these feelings of 
wonder and incredulity. Roger, bisho]i of Sarum 
(H07—1139), was another munificent builder. 
Besides his cathedral, which he rebuilt in such a 
manner “ that it yielded to none, and surpassed 
many, he erected several castles,” says Malmshury, 
“ and splendid mansions on all his estates, with 


such unrivalled magnificence, that in merely main¬ 
taining them, the labour of his successors will toil 
in vain.” The abbey of Malmshury was also the 
work of this great ]ivelatc ; and its ruins and sonic 
fragments of Shci borne castle are all that remain 
of the numerous works which drew forth these high 
cneorniums from the historian. 

Tt; particularize all the ecclesiastical cdi' ces 
founded during this period, would ho to ennincrate 
most of the cathedrals and principal idifievs in Eng¬ 
land, .So solid and well eonstructed arc these 
works, that wherever the hand of time has not been 
assisted by violence or neglect, they remain to this 
day entire, and a])|iaremly inqierishable. ^t is 
true that in niiniy instances the alterations and 
additions of siu'ceediiig jicriods have done mueh to 
ohhlernte the original character of the Norniim 
style, yet there are few of the hnildings in whieli it 
eaniiot lie ihsliiirtly traced, and in a eoiisiderahle 
ninnher it still ]iiT<l<iinniatea. In this lattei class, 
besides tlie eiithedral of Norwich already men¬ 
tioned, wo may notice those of Durhiiin, founded liy 
Wilhaiii (le Ciirilepho (1093); Chieliester, by 
Bishop Italpli (lOttl); I’eterhoroiigli, by Eriinl|ih 
(1107); Rochester, by (lundnlpli (lOTJ); Here¬ 
ford, by Robert dc Losing (1079) ; (iloviceslcr, by 
Abbot Seilo (1088); and O.xford, by Prior (Juy- 
inlind (1120). Then; aie also considerable re- 
maiiisof ihis ]ieriod at Ely, in the nave and tran- 
se]its (1081—lltlt'i), at Exeter, in the twai iiohle 
towers limit liy Bishop Warelwast (1112); at 
W'nichester, in the tower and transepts, the woik 
of Bishop M ulki lyn (1070); and in the cathedral 
of Canlerhnrv, of whidi the whole, of the eastern 
part was erected liefore the end of the 12th century. 
Many other examjilcs will he noticed iiieidentaliy 
as we )iroece.(l. 

It is not onlv as the, Tminiticcnt fimnders of so 
many nohle, hniidiiigs, and the ]iatr(in-s of the artists 
by wliom llieir erection was snperiiitendid, ihat 
these jirelates have a claim rqion our admiiation. 
In an age. when all arts, sciences, and learning 
were confined to the clerical order, there is great 
reason to helievc, that it was their architectural skill 
which produced the designs which their wealth 
contriliuteil to carry into execution. Gundnljili, 
liishop of Roehesfer, is recorded to have been the 
most able architect of his day, not only in the eccle¬ 
siastical, lint also in the military style. The cathe¬ 
dral and castle of Rochester, though neither was 
com]ileted in his lifetime, and the Tower of Lon¬ 
don, arc sufficient evidence, of his talents. Peter 
of Colechurch, arcl)itect of the first stone bridge 
across the Thames at'London (1170), was also an 
ecclesiastic. To these may be added, though on 
less direct evidence, the names of Henry dc Blois, 
bishop of Winchester, who, besides continuing the 
works at his cathedral, founded the monasteries of 
St. Cross and Romscy, in Hampshire, where the 
churches still retain their original architectural 
character ; the bishops Roger and Emul])h, already 
mentioned, and Alexander, bishop of Lincoln (from 
1124 to 1147). The list might be much further 
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exU'tidcd, ti])()n at least jirdbalile grounds. William 
of Sens, however, who relmilt j)art of Canterbury 
cathedral in 1174, appears to have been a pro¬ 
fessional architect, as well as another William, an 
Englishman, wlio succeeded him, and completed 
his works. 

As the Norman style of architecture forms an 
intermediate link hetween the Roman and the 
Gothic, and as its transition into the latter is ex¬ 
tremely gradual, we find in it, as may be expected, 
much that recalls the memory of tlie one, anil 
much which connects it with the other. Itsjirin- 
ciiial characteristic feature is the circular arch, 
springing either from a single column, varying 
iuevety degree from a cylinder of two diameters 


high to a proportion nearly classical, or from a 
]iier decorated with half columns or light shafts, 
the evident origin of the clustered pillar of a later 
date. Both these forms arc frecptently used in the 
same building, as in the cathedral of Durham, 
where they supp'ort the main arches alternately. 
I’olygonal shafts and plain rectangular piers are 
also to be met with, but they arc less common. 
The walls arc so massive us to render buttresses 
unnecessary—the projections so called being rather 
for ornament than utility. The windows are 
small in proportion, and generally simple in form, 
though sometimes divided by a column into two 
lights within the external arch. Circular windows 
were also used, and in their simple division by 
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small shafts, we may seeilu* outline of the elaborate 
wheel wimlow^ ol the (loLhie sivle. 'The cornices 
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eaeli other, it would he diflieult to find an exam|)le 
m its original stale. These roofs are probably the 
origin of the spire; and in that of the church of 
Then, the angles are decorated in a manner in which 
the germ of a rror.het may he distinguished. But 
the general pitch of the Norman roof is moderate; 
tlie acute jiitch aecomii.anied the cstahlishment of 
the ])ointed aich. 


^':NJ^0W OF Casti.k IIkdtngham Churth. 


are often extremely hold, and supported liy corbels 
in a variety of forms, of which grotesque and mon¬ 
strous heads are the most eommoii. Another sort 
of cornice consists merely of a baud, indented un¬ 
derneath, and forming a parapet; tins cornice is 
usually of the same projection as the buttresses, 
which die into it. The former style o( cornice was 
generally used to terminate towers, aftd perhaps 
originally to support an acute-angled stone roof, 
many of which remain in Normandy; though in 
England, so universal has been the taste for alter¬ 
ations, as various styles of architecture succeeded to- 
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The details of the Norman style arc extremely chevron, or zigzag, which is used in the greatest 
varied, yet the mouldings are few and simple, and profusion eqindly in the earliest and latest exam- 

mav he traced to a Roman origin. The liases of the pies, and even lingers after almost every other 

columns arc also usually simple and regular. In the trace of the st\le, has ilisappeared. Alter this 

capitals we constantly find imitatioftB of the classical almost univcisal decoration, frets and ri'ticulations 

orders (except, perhaps, the Ionic), from the of various firms, iiglit-angled, triangular, and 

jilainest to the most elahoratc. Other forms of lozenge-shaped, arc the, most eominou; and the 

the most frequent occurrence appear to lie peculiar hilleled moulding, described hy Bentham, “as if a 

to the style, whilst in a very large class, possessing cylinder should he cut into small picc*s of equal 

the, general resemblance of a sort of campaniilate length, and then stuck on alternately round the 

form with a massive stpiare abacus, the imagi- face of the arch.” ' Another eonmion and yieculiar 

nation seems to have exhausted itself in devising decoration is a range of hoakeiV heads lying over a 

the ornaments with which they arc scullitured. hollow mouhlnig. Cabled and siiiral iiiouldings 

In the main columns of huildings the sliufts are are also i'reipient. 

for the most jiart plain, and a certain degree of These deeoiations, anil an infinite nuinhcr of 
uniformity is observed in the ciqiitals, as in those others, of winch many may he galliered from the 

of the cathedral of Oxford, where they are foliated aeeoni|)anyn)g 1 1 lustrations, were frequently used in 

and of the same general asyiect, though varied m great jirofusioii, both in arches and horizontal 

the (ktoils with much taste; hut when columns are liands. lint m Anglo-NorinaTi works the greatest 

used® decorations only, as they frequently are to display of ornament was lavished on the dour- 

a great extent, it is common to find a studied ways, tlio areli of which often consists of a rcpc- 

variely not only in the eajhtals, hut even in the tition of immy enrichod liands, one within another, 

shafts. surrounded hy an arehivolt, sometimes resemhling 

'J’he running decorations are also extremely that niemhcr m classical architecture, somctuncs 

Mirious, and, like the cajiitals, may often he traced partaking more of the form ol a label. Square- 

to a classical origin. The anliipie scroll is re- headed doors are coinmou ; hut this form is gene 

yuodueed in a variety of inodificatimis. *But the rally (the exccyilions are rare) inclosed within nil 

nio.-l cliaractcristic orimmeiit of the style is the arch, and the space filled uyi with sculyiturc. 
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Noramn AKciinxcruKAL Decorations. 

] til H. Shafts of Coliinius. 9 lu 10, anO i!4 Arch Mouhhnij:*. 17 to 33. Slrinj,'8 and Iniiiosls. Sfi aii<l 26. ('(iiiiiccs 

1'7 to yo. Ornaments on Plat Snifucon. 


TIk'sp particiiliirs will be best undorstood Iiy refer¬ 
ence to tlie eiienivini;:^. The iiKide of oriiameut- 
iii!’- the arehivolt with figures in compartments, 
iih 111 the doorway of Barfrestoii church, is not 
uiieommon. 

As the windows in the Norman style are small, 
and there are no salient buttresses to break the 
external outline of the building, several kinds of 
decoration aie ap|irojiriated to ornament the face of 
the walls, which would otherw;jse exhihit a large 
extent of ]dain surface. Of ihese the most con¬ 
spicuous is a scries of small columns and arches, 
sometimes simple, and sometimes interlaced. One 
or two tiers of these graceful arcades are very 
common, either introduced as a dado (both inside 
and out), ns at Canterbury, Christ Church, and 
Winchester, or as a band between the upper and 
lower windows, as at Norwich ; but some faijades 
present a mass nf this hcautiful arch-work; such 
are the west fronts of Rochester Cathedral and 
Castle Acre Priory, and the ancient parts of Lin¬ 


coln. Sometimes these arelies are richly deco¬ 
rated, and even the flat surfaces within them ; as 
in the tower of St. Augustine at Canterlniry, now 
destroyed, of which a representation lias been given 
in a preceding page. 

The Latin cross had become at this period the 
established form for churches of the larger class, 
terminating at the east end in a semicircular apsis. 
The circular form also predominated m the ap- 
pendent chapels, as may be observed in the cathe¬ 
drals of Canterbury, Norwich, and Gloucester, 
and still more distinctly in their jrrototypes in 
Normandy, which have undergone less alteration. 
The internal elevation consists of three divisions— 
the lower arches; the triforium, occupying tlic 
space between the vaulting and external roof of 
the side aisles; and the clertmtory. These parts 
may be considered invariable; and the interior of 
Durham Cathedral may he taken as an examjile of 
their arrangement. But their forms and propor¬ 
tions difier in diifercut buildings ; the triforium 
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bciii^ sDiiiotiinra n spiicidiis open nreli, !ia at 
Waltham Abbey, mid sumctimes a very insig- 
iiihe.anl inemliev of the eompiisitiou, as at Tewks¬ 
bury. The windows of the clerestory also vary 
from a sinylc to a triple light. 

The, internal roofs are sometimes vaulted and 
sometimes left open to the timbers. In the former 
ease the groins most commonly spring from aTofty 
shaft, either rising from the ground, or snper- 
]io-iled on the capitals of the main colnmns. 

The intersection of the cross generallv sii|)porls 
a tower, low in jn'tpiortioii, and inueli decorated 
with arches jiierced lor windows. Within it is 
open to the roof, and forms a l iiileni 'I'be west 
end is ol'tcii Hanked bv two other towers, as at 
Sontliwcll Minster, Worksop Abbei, and Dnrliani 
Callicdial Tile angle- of the building very eom- 
moiilv bleak forward before the lace of the wall, 
and are snriiioiiiited by square or oetangnlar turrets, 
lormed of gioiips of eoUimns and arches, and ter¬ 
minating III a piimacle, of which exiimiiles remain 
at Roche-ter, Hislmp’s Clceve in (lloncestershire, 
and a few other places; lint their mutilation is 
almost universal. 

The mialler parish clinrelies of this period eon- 
sist of a nave and chancel, without side aisles or 
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transepts, with a tower, generally at the west end, 
hut sometimes, as at Iffley and Stewkeley, at the 
junction of the. two divisions of the building. In 
all churches of this class which jtossess a deco¬ 
rative character a great share of enrichment is 
bestowed ujton the arch which spans the building 
between the nave and chancel, as at Tickencote and 
Barfrestoii. The east cud sometimes terminates 
in the semicircular apsis, as at Sleetly in Derhy- 
aliire, but is more commonly stpiare. 

In this view of Norman ecclesiastical arehitee- 
turc it has been deemed expedient to dwell at 
some lengtli upon its details. In the most import- 
iml structures of this class, the dates, as wo have 
had oecasion to see, are generally to be ascertained ; 
but we shall not find the light of history so clearly 
thrown upon the other branches of onr impiiry : 
analogy must often stqiply its jdace, and then a 
knowledge of detail will he, onr only guide.^^k 

But, previously to entering into the su^^Bof 
the military and domestic architecture mWliis 
period, it may not he uninteresting to ofi'er a few' 
remarks upon a point whieli has caused some em¬ 
barrassment to antiquaries,—namely, that in some 
]iarticulaTs there is a marked difl'ereiice between 
the Anglo-Norman style and that of tlie continent. 



FkONT OF UOCHERTKR CaTREDRAL. 

Tl'P eeu^ri.' mhk'.ow is uii utUliiion of much lulcr dntp. 
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Tims tlic common occurrence of the enriched door¬ 
ways that have been described is peculiar to 
England; for though highly-decorated examples 
are to lie found in Normandy, yet they are rare; 
whereas on our side of the Channel they abound, 
and seem at all periods to have been respected and 
thought wortliy of preservation, since nothing is 
more common than to find an enriched Norman 
doorway remaining in a parish church of which 
every other part has been altered or rebuilt at a 
subseiiuciit period. In fact, the exterior of our 
principal churches of this date is generally in a 
more decorative styde than those in Normandy. 


The, front of the church of St. Stephen at Caen* 
(as high at least as the towers) is not incrclv jilain, 
hut mean, especiii’Iy the windows, to a degree 
unknown in any English structure of eipial im¬ 
portance,—a circumstance difUeult to be accounted 
for, since there is no ajijiearaiicc of ])arsiinoiiy or 
of imperfection in the style in any iitlier respect; 
and the instance is by no means singular. On the 
other hand, the details are more regular, lietter 
drawn, and more skilfully executed in Normandy 
than in England, where we shall seek in vain for so 
near an approach to the graceful forms of antiquity 
■ • I’ogp 390. 
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ns ill tliK two first cxainiilcs of capitals. Tlic style 
of thc.se capitals, and of many other speciineUB of 
architectural sculjitiire to he found in France, may 
lead to an c.xplanation of the dinirulty. 

The architectural works of this jicriod, and 
throughout the middle ages, must have heen the 
result of a division of labour. 'J'he share the cle¬ 
rical architect took in the work was probably bon- 
lincd to the general dimensions, outline, and clia- 
racter of the building ; the actual construction was 
the busincBs of the master mason; whde the subor¬ 
dinate parts, with thpir various details, were con¬ 
fided (o a class of operative artists unknown in the 
present age, whose minds as well as hands were 
occupied 11)1011 the mouldings and decorations, 
which they invented as well as executed, each 
man’s ]iiovinre being, )>erha)is, cxtre.inelv limiled. 
Il is dillieull U]>on any other theory to account iiir 
the cimihination of unity of design and ))rodigious 
viuielyof detail in the works of the middle age,s. 
We shall find, U)ion exaiuinalion, what has heen 
incidentally noticed in a former (dia|iter,—that 
llvzanline sciil)iture abounds in the iirchitectiire of 
this jieiiod on the coiitineiil, hut is of extreme 
rarity in Kngland. /V )ieo)de so far advanced as 
the Anglo-Saxons in an original style of decorative 
))aniting might he nideiiendcnt of loreign aid iy 
arcliitecluial scnl)ituie ; geiieral designs would 
naturally be modified by the means of execution at 
hand ; and we may fairly conclude that, though we 
undoubtedly owe our greatest works to the energy 
and magniticenco of the Normans, yet much that 
is valuable about them is due to genuine native 
talent. 

The military structures of this period must not 
be confounded with the extensive fortified resi¬ 
dences which came into vogue toward the end of 
the tlmtceiitli century. The )ialatial character of 
the castles of the feudal barons, the vast hulls and 
lightsome oriels which the records and fictions of 
ehivuhy and romance have mse]mrably associated 
with them, had no exiatenee, in tliose of the twelfth 
century, which were essentially fovlressea, iu wdnch 
everything was sacrificed to security. 

At this period the jiiincijdes upon which such 
|)laees were eonstructed were of necessity essen- 
liidly dittcrent from those adapted to tlie tnoderu 
art of war, and iii some respects even totally op- 
|iositc, the chief strength of the fortress lying in 
the height and inaeccssibility of the defenees. For 
resistance to the inodes of attack then in use the 
htuhlings HI ([ueslion were admiralily calculated, 
and though the form and anrtmgement of the 
strongliolds ot llic Anglo-Norman barons were as 
various as the ]iositions m which they were erected, 
yet it Is not ilillicult to perceive in their scattered 
remains a common resemblance from which the 
general system of their construction may be de¬ 
duced. 

The Anglo-Norman castle occupied a consider¬ 
able space of ground, sometimes several acres, and 
usually consisted of three princip<al divisions,—the 
outer or lower Ballium (Anglicd Bailey) or court, 



A Norman ('asti.*. 

Ftom aa Ancient Draw injf publwljt-'l m (lirose’s Milit.iry AiitM|iiiiK%. 

1. Th« I>uir^Da. i Chapel, ^ Stable 4. Idiici ltdilcx 
5. Outer H.tilt'y (1 hiirUic.iti. 7. Mount H. SoIiIu-in’ 
—Tbe Muutil i-i Kiipjnmed b\ Oio-m- lo be Uh* C’oint bill, 
where the bni ditspcn'setl ptwHce, .iinl wlicrc- il uiiii aUu t-xeriiitd. 

the Liiiier or u[iper court, and the kce|). The (inter 
circumference of the whole was defended by a 
lofty and solid perpendicular wall, streugtheucii at 
intervals by towers, and surrounded liy a ditch or 
moat. Flights of steps led to the top of this rain- 
jiart, which was )iTotected by a parapet,* embatlled 
and pierced iu different directions by loyp-holcs or 
chinks, and oeillets, through which missiles might 
be discharged without exposing the men. The 
ramparts of Rockingham Castle, according to 
Leland, were embattled on both sides, “ so that if 
the area were won the castle keejters might defend 
the walls.” The entrance through the outer wall 
into the lower court was defended by the liurhicaii, 
which in some cases was a regular outwork, cover¬ 
ing the approach to the bridge across the ditch; 
but the few barbicans which remain consist only of 
a gateway in advance of the main gate, with which 
it was connected by a narrov) open passage com¬ 
manded by the ramparts on both sides. Such a 
work remained until lately attached to several of 
the gates of York, and still remains, though of a 
later date, at Warwick Castle. The entrance 
archway, besides the massive gates, was crossed 
by the portcullis, which could be instantaneously 
dropped upon any emergency; and the crown of 

• See ante, p. 368. 
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Ilu' arch was pierced with holes, through whicli 
melted lead luid pitch, and heavy missiles, could 
he cast upon the assailants helow. 

A second lampart, similar to the first, 8C])arated 
the lower from the upper court, in which were 
jilaced the habitahle buildings, including the keep, 
the relative position of wliiCh varied with the 
nature of the site. H was generally elevated upon 
a high artificial mound, and sometimes inclosed by 
outworks of its own. The keep bore the same 
relation to the rest of the castle that, the citadel 
bears to a fortified town. It was the last retreat ol 
the garrison, and contained the apartments of the 
baron or commandant. In form the Anglo-Nor¬ 
man keejis are varied, and not always regular; but 
in those of the larger size rectangular plans are the 


most common, and of the smaller class many arc 
drcHlar. The solidity of their constnictioii is so 
great that we find them retaining at least their 
outward form in the midst of the most dihipidiitcd 
ruin. Time and violence appear to liavc assaiilleil 
them in vain, and even the love of change has 
respected them (liroiigh siieeessive generations. 

In those towers much jiidgiiu iil is sliowm in dis¬ 
posing of the limited spuee they afford so as to 
obtain the best aecomiiiodalion in a manner eom- 
patihh- with security ; and as it was also necessary 
to provide for the suhsisteiwe of a garrison iii- 
depeiiderilly of all external (■nmimmu'iition, they 
nivariahly eoiitain a well, which is sometimes con¬ 
trived with a fumud m the wall to sitpply watei 
to each stor), separaU'l). There arc generally Ihiee 
stories, ami ofieii four, of which the lowest is a 
dark, vaulted hasenieni, tradiiionally assigned to 
the custody of |irisoiicrs of war. To such a use 
these dimgeoiis were midouhtedly loo ofloii pul, 
lint their general destination was moie [irohahly lia 
store-rooms. This story eoimnmiieated from aliove 
with the second, on wdiieh was the eiitraiiee, aeces- 
sihle only by a steep and narrow llight of sLejis, 
Tile iipjier floor was the piiiieipal ajiailmeiil, and 
often the only one jiossessiiig the advantage either 
Ilf a window or a ehinuiev. There was always 
one, and in the larger keejis two rooms, on each 
flour, as large as the extent willim the walls would 
admit; and, in the upper story, a variety of closets 
and eoiivenienees emitrivcd in the |irojeelioiis and 
thiekness of the walls At Coinshoroiigh, the keep, 
which is four stones high, is a circle of about 
tweiity-lwii feel diaiiietei mside, with walls liiUeii 
feel thick, tlanked liy six projecting' turrets. In 
this example hotli the llnrd and foiiilh stones eon- 
lam liie-plaees, and were therefore hotli intendeil 
for lodging rooms, though the former is very 
imperfeelly lighted. h'rom the latter, lliough 
the state-iijiartmenl lias hut one window, opens 
a Email hut well-decorated hexagon room, oeeu- 
])ymg one of the tvirrels, with a closet adjoin¬ 
ing. A ]>isciiui or basin for holy-water in tlie wall 
indicates the former to he the clmjiel, a necessary 
appendage to every castle. Six other closets, 
ojieiiiiig to the platform on tlie top of tlie building, 
arc ohlaiiied in tlie six turrets, which rise above 
the parapet, one of wliich, from the appearance of 
an oven within, seems to have been used as a 
kitchen. Tlie lloors have been of timber, and tlie 
stone corbels iijioii which the beams rcsti'd still 
remain. In its extent and arrungenuiit this huihl- 
ing may he taken‘’ds a fair re]ire,seiilati(iii of the, 
Norman keeps of the smaller class. 

The greater keeps are often cnornion.s masses of 
building. That of the Tower of Ijoiidoii is a pa¬ 
rallelogram of one huiidrcii and sixteen feet by 
ninety-six, and sixtv-iiine high. Rochester oe- 
cupies a square of aiioiit seventy feet, and rises to 
the immense height of one hundred and four. 
Dover, Colchester, Castle Rising, Kenilworth, 
Richmond, Bnmhorongli, and others too numerous 
to he sepafately distinguished, are of the same 
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class aii<ron a similar jilaii. Their vast surfaces 
are relieved bv shallow buttresses, and in some 
iiislaiiees, as at Norwich,* by oriiniuciital arches. 
Their ani;lea arc broken by turrets containing stair- 
eases, and a jirojecting tower of entrance ■with the 
chtipcl in the uiiper story is a feature common to 
inany.t In their internal accommodation they 
differ from the smaller keeps only in extent. The 
princiiial rooms are larger, and the secondary ones 
more, numerous, but they are in no respect more 
conveniently arranged or less gloomy. 

Dark and comfortless as these towers were, the 
incessant warfare which rendered their construction 
necessary also compelled the Anglo-Norman ba- 
• tee unte, p. 380. t Sceauti*, \\ 396. 


rons to inhabit them with their families and re¬ 
tinue. In Scotland, and particularly in the border 
country, where society long remained in a similar 
state, even the private houses continued for cen¬ 
turies to be erected in the form of towers, with 
windows reduced to katp-holes; the ground-floor, 
strongly barricaded, Ircing uSfed to secure the cattle 
at night, and the family dwelling in the ill-lighted 
a|)nrtments above, where they were sometim.es 
obliged to shut themselves up for days together. 
These Peel houses, as they are called, aboumlcd on 
the frontier; and Hoddam Castle, a fortalice of 
this description, was erected by John, Lord Herries, 
as late as the reign of Mary Stuart. 

The long continuance of the feudal system in the 
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lun'thcni ])ai{« (if («rc:it Biifaui has liad tiu' cfIKl 
ol Imiiiuiiii; down inaii\ aucH’iit ciisloins to a recent 
dale. A>- lately as the year tlie iioloiions 

Simon Kia/.er, i.urd Lovat, mumtanied all the 
custoius ol Ills aneestois in his residenec of Castle 
Dunie ; and his manner of (h^scrihe'd on tlie 

authority of J'ermison (the astronomer), who in his 
youth liad iias'^ed several months there, may serv(‘ 
to exjdain by what means the Norman harons and 
their liunierous retainers eould find even leniporary 
aeeoininodation in tlie eonfmed huildine’s that liave 
been described. “ The residence of this poweiful 
hard was a sort of tower, fonnim^- at liost such a 
lumse as would lie esteemed Iml an indiiferent, one 
ler a ])rivate country gentleman m Knglaud It 
had in all only four apartments onatloor, and none 
o( them large. Here, liowever, lie kejit a sort of 
eouil and several public tables, and luul a vi'iy 
numeroUB body of retainers always attending. Ills 
own eonstant residence, and the place where he 
iceeivcd company and dined with them, was in one 
loom only, and that Uie very room m wliich lie 
lodged. His lady’s s(dc apartment was also her 
hedehamher. The only ])rovision made for lodg¬ 
ing eitlier the domestic scivants or the numerous 
retainers was u (]uautity oi' straw, which was 
spread every night over the lower rooms, where 
the whole of the inferior part of the family, con¬ 
sisting of a very great number of ])ersuns, took up 
their abode. Sometimes above 400 persons attend¬ 
ing this petty court were kennelled there.” 

VOL. I. 


I Jt is not, liowe\(T, to be doubled Unit tlie ex¬ 
tensive ('iri'uit of till' Norman castles inclosed suh- 
snliary buddings, and tliosc' no! always eonliiied to 
sueli as were re(pusilc lor the men* aecoinmodaliou 
ol‘ the garrison, their horses, and their live-stock. 
I’ortelu'sU'r (histh*. protected a religious conimnmty 
within Us walls, wdiose chuieh reimuiis to attest its 
I earlv date. A similar structure is to lie traced at 
Bainhorough. At Okeham Castle, a great hall 
erected heton* the cml of llie twellth century, is 
stdl extant, and Kohei t Earl of (iloueester, wlio died 
in 1117, is said to hav(“ Iniilt a hsuonia] hall in 
his castle of Bristol. A-11 such apjicndages must, 
i however, he absolutely distiugui.‘'lH'd from those 
; which wcie afterw'anE nu'orpoiatiHl w'ith the main 
i ediliee. The extensive and coimeeled residentiary 
I hiuldiiig^ winch lorm tlic u})])er ward of siudi 
Norman castles as wcie suhseijuenlly I'l'tained for 
habitation, are invaiiahly in a hxivr style than the 
beep. Tlie castle oT«Newavk, Imill by Alexander, 
Bisliop of Lincoln, is a rare exanijile of any de- 
[lartuie fiuin the estahlislicd system of fortification 
at that period, and its remains may indicate a first 
step toward that unn-ii of habitable sjiace with 
strength, which afterwards expanded into the 
magnificence of Warwick, Kemlwurtli, and Aln¬ 
wick. 

There arc few remains of the domestic buildings 
of thisperi(Kl,hut a suflicieul number exist to prove 
that even thosft of the greatest extent and solidity were 
buildings of a character altogether dii*tinct from the 
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i-tron^ lioldh tluit have j\ist Ik'Ch (Ics rihcJ. This 
tael may also hv inferred fium the incidental testi¬ 
mony of ancient wiiters. At an earlur period 
ue lind tliat Kdwurd the Confessor had a huntuig- 
seut. and llaiold a eonntry-hoii^e. William of 
Alalinslmry, in a ])ns^a^o nlieady quoted, dis- 
linuuishes (he mansions erected )tv Bishop Roger 
from Ins ea'tlc^ ; and from the same pus»au*e we 
may also nder, that they were in a style ol mag- 
ntheenee eoriesponduig to tliat o! the other descrip¬ 
tions of Norman arelnteeture. Of the Palatial 
style of tile period, William Rufus’s hall at West- 
minstei survives,a splendid monument; llirthougli 
no h'.ature ot its original eharaeler remains in vie\\, 
yet there is indisputahh' evidcnee that tiii‘ dimen¬ 
sions ot the huildiiigare unaltered. It is supposed, 
with much reason, to have been originally divided 
hv columns into a cenlie and side aisles. Tins at 
l(‘ast appears to liave been the general construction 
ot the great halls ol' tlu* Norman period, us far as 
there aic means of judging. Smdi was the hall of 
Henry I.’s jialaee at Oxtbid ; that of Okeham Castle 
is on the same plan ; and tiie remains ol'a similar 
liall exisi(‘d until lately at the Norman maiior- 
hunse of Barnaek, in Nortliampionshire. 

Ol th(* smaller elass of country-huuses tliero 
are sudieient remain^ to warranL some generd 
eonchisioijs as to (heir usual fonn and distrihu- 
tion, which we sliall find to have been mainly 
intluenced by the necessity for protection liom hos¬ 


tile attacks. The manor-house of Boothby Pagnel, 
which, though degradial to baser uses, reimuiis 
near]\ in its original state, is built m the form of a 
jiurallelogram, willi a gable at each end ; ihi lower 
story l^ vaulted, and has no eoiminniieation will) 
the habitable apartment ubovi', winch was tingimilly 
divided into two rovuns, oi'w Inch one only had a 
clnmney; the entrance was l»v an external staii, 
prohahly moveabl(‘. In tin* lool was a lolt, arx'-s- 
ible only by a ladder, lor ibcre is no appi'arunei' 
of an internal staircase in this building or an\ other 
of the same class The strueiiire called JNtha- 
goras’s school, at Cainbridgc, has been a domeslie 
e(bfi<’(“, m all respects similar; and aiiotlier was 
destroyed near the ebureb of .Si. Olave, in Soulli- 
wark, during the alteiatioiis eonseinu'iii upon le- 
buildmg J/mdoii liridgic 

d’hese confined and eonifortless dweliiii^s evi¬ 
dently bear considerable analogy to the keeps of ilu' 
same period, and we must suppose them to have been 
jilaeed within enclosures, and sm rounded liy othees 
and ontbuildings, which wne probably, for the most 
pari, of tnnhrr; upon llu' general usc of which 
matenal m doincstie arehiieetuK', now and long 
alter, some oliscrvalions have appeared in a I'oriner 
chapU'T.* Jn town houses it was eertumly ihi' 
])rinei])al material, hut that stone was sometmics 
cmjiloyed, and a high degiec of deeiirative eliarac!( i- 
hestowu^d upon street arelnteeture al this period, 
• S*’c ante, |). 317. 
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several instances remain to prove, cspcrifiliy that 
remarkable building at Lincoln, known by the 
name of the Jew’s house, in which the ])osition of 
the ehimiK'y clearly shows tlic same distribution to 
have been folkiwod, of placing the ])rineipal apart¬ 
ment in tlie npjx'r iloor. Another Noniinn house, 
on ])recisely the' same ])lan, but m a less ])c;'fee.t 
state, rcnuiins willun a short distance; and a third 
in tlie same o:ty (vulgarly called John of Gaunt’s 
stables), of which the lower jairt rentains intact, 
shows tlie ground-tloor to have been lighted on the. 
outside by loopholes only. This hitler is an exten¬ 
sive budding, and encloses a eourt-vard, witli a 
large ornamented gateway. Movses Hall, at Jbirv 
St. Edmund’s, another Norman domestic building, 
Hgreemg in everv respect with tlie general conchi- 
siuns that have beim staled, is liirtiier remaikahle 
tor the form of lh(‘ windows, which aic scjuari’- 
beaded (within the eireular aieh), and divided, not 
by a column, hut a imdlion. These windows are 
nudouhtedlv original. 

The eonvimlual Imildings of all ag<‘s may be ex¬ 
pected to ihiow considerable Imdit ujurn c<mtem- 
])orary domcstie arcbiti'cture ; bul of those of the, 
period under eonsulerulion sulisecjuent alterations 
have left litlle hut wliat is jieeuliar to the nio- 
nastie style. The s\stemalie use of cMi'rna! stair¬ 
cases is, however, proved by seveial instances, and 



especially by the very remarkable one remaining in 
the conventual buildingsnt Canterbury. 

The distribution of the conventual Imildings of 
the twelftli century wull he best understood by refer¬ 
ence to the accor^rpanying ])lan of the remains of 
Kirkstal] Abbey, Yorkshire, the ])rincipa] feaUiies 
of which are common to all similar edifices, whe¬ 
ther on a larger or smaller scale. The (|uadraiigle, 
which adjoins the transept, and extends westward, 
is alwavs [ilaccd on the south side of the church, 
unless local eircumstaiices ]>Tevont it. The posi¬ 
tion of the elia])tcr-liouse is invariable, and the 
arrangemenl of tin* largtT a]>artments aiioiit the 
(juadraiigle differs but little in anv instance. Tins 
e^litici' and tlmt of the Norman alibey of Jervaux, 
in the same emmlv, are nearly similar in])lan, and 
the conjeclLiral letercnces in the one are suppla'd 
hv eoniparison witli the o(her. Much architectural 
splendour was at all tunes displayed in the ahiiey 
gate-liouses. That of Ibiry St. Edmund’s is t)u‘ 
most perU'ct remaining of tins ]K'riod, and exhihils 
111 Us ])lam reelangulav oiitlmc the unvarying clia- 
racloi of the Norman style. 

The Norman eliimneys are of the same eon- 
stnielion as thosi' now in common use. It is only 
in some \ciy eailv examples that wc find the dues 
earned thfough the wall, and oontiriued merely tor 
a few feel u])ward outside. Tlie fire-place consists 
of a spacious liearth, with a ])To)eetmg fiimiel on 
hraeket> above. 'Pliosc at (kmishurough an- re- 
jiiaiLalile foi'llieii elos(‘ lesoinhlance to tlu' modern 
st\l(‘ ol ehiiimev-pieec'. With this jierfeet know- 
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ledge of their construction, it seems astonishing 
that the Norman builders should have introduced 
chimneys so sparingly ; but when we see that the 
builders of the middle ages down to a much later 
period gave the preference to Wiyming their halls 
by a central hearth, leaving the smoke to blacken 
the roof, and escape as it best might by an open 
liintern, we can only wonder at the ditferent ideas 
of domestic convenience which have prevailed in 
different ages. 

The eonclusions which have been drawn as to 
the general system of the military and ilnmestic 
architecture of the Normans will be strikingly cor¬ 
roborated by a reference to the Ibiyeux Tapestry. 
Ill the compartment relating to the embaikation of 
Harold, he is represented setting oiitwilh his suite 
from a house jirecisely like those that have been 
described, arched below, a large a|mrliiicnt above 
(ill which several jiersoiis are drinking), and an 
external stair, which two of the [iiirty arc desceiid- 



of the history, must he the jialace of Koueii, repre¬ 
sented hy a gate-house in advance of the hall m 
which William receives the embassy, the ardiitcc- 
tural character of which is distinctly marked hy tlic 
long range of windows above. SuhseipienUy we 
have several fortified jdaces, of which Ibil, Diiiaiit, 
and Bayeux arc identitied hy the inscriptions. 
They are represented, according to the aiiciciil 
custom, both in the classical and middle ages, of 
jmttiiig a ]iart for the wlndc, as castles, consisting 
ill every case, ot the mound, the tower, and the 
steep approach by steps: that of Dinant is also 
surrounded hy palisades, to which the assailants 
are setting fire. 

In this general view of the architecture of the 
Norman period, the great change of style which 
took place before its conclusion by the introduction 
of the pointed arch, has not yet been adverted to. 
The Norman style of architecture c.xpired with tlie 
tw'elfth century; and in the reign of John, tlic 
lancet Gothic had entirely superseded it. To 
enter into a description of that style in the present 
cha|)ter would be to extend it to an undue length, 
and to anticipate much that properly belongs to 
the ensuing period; to which it may he deferred 
without inconvenience; since the transition led to 
no immediate alteration in those general outlines, 


characteristic of the manners and customs of the 
age into which it is more especially the (irovince of 
history to iiupiirc. '1 he origin of the pointed areli, 
and the priority of invention oftbc style with wliicb 
it became idciitilicd, are (picstioiis which it would 
he foreign to our purpose to ilisruss. None of the 
theories wliicli liiive been propounded with regard 
to the origin of the pointed areli have succeeded 
snlisfaetorilv iii as^igiiiugit to any rsmote source, 
and the latter question can scarcely be settled but 
by the assistance of a mass of precise dates which 
are known to be imiittaiiiable.- 

'J'hc first introduction oftbc iiointed arch certainly 
brmighl with it no eliaiige of style, either m Nor¬ 
mandy or England, blit was merely iiiciilental, as in 
the example of St. Bartlioloinew the Hreat, in Lon¬ 
don, founded iii 1133, where tlie arclies uf tlie traii- 
.se|)t at tlieir iiiterseclioii lieiiig narrower tlian tliose 
of the nave, are, for coiiveiiience, thrown into the 
pointed form m ]irefereiiee to using the horseshoe 
arch, wiiicii is vi rv eommon m similar cases. But 
It w as not long betiiie the pointed arch came to be 
iiilroducial svsiematicallv, as ni the eluireli of St. 
dross, ill llaiiipsliirc, and the abbeys of Mulius- 
biiry ami Kiikstall ; in all of which examples the 
iiiaiii arches arc jaiiiitcd, though tlie style is essen¬ 
tially Norman iii every other respect. Aflcr tlic 
middle of the twelfth century, a now mode of 
treating the detail may be observed, sometiinea 
altogctlier iiidcpeiideut of the ]ioiiitcd arch, as in 
the cluqx'l of St. la'oiiard, near Stamrord, in wliieb 
the detached and slender shafts, the baud which 
encircles them, the iiiiilorm foliated capitals, the 
(‘iieiihii'abacus, and the lightness and deep uiidcr- 
(utling oftbc arch mouldings, all approacliing the 
character of the lancet Gothic, and lending to an 
entire revolution m style, aic applied to forms of 
the jmrcsl Nurinan design. Uuniig the latter 



P<)t)R-wAY OK St. I.ki)Nahd’» Chapfl, Stamford. 
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part of the twelfth century the two styles are 
blended in e\gry jiossihle variety, and apparently 
with a caprice subject to no rule. The eastern part 
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of Canterbury eathedral, from the, choir to the ex¬ 
tremity railed Becket’s Crown, is an interesting 
exarn|)le of the irnn^itum during the reign of 
Henry 11. In the latter the lancet Gothic is nearly 
complete ; hut the square abacus and the chevron 
ornament still remain to connect it with the Nor- 
niiin.* Of the same date is the round church iq the 
T’emplc, one of the imitations of the Holy Sepulchre 
at Jerusalem which resulted from the crusades. 
But the mixture of style in this example is greater; 
for though the main arches are pointed, and spring 
from a ehistcr of foui detached shafts, yet the door 
and windows arc circular, the triforium displays 
(he interlaced arch, mid the dado is ornamented 
with billets, After tlic reign of Henry II. the 
new style is dominant. 

The architecture, of Scotland during this periial 
is identical in character with that of the southern 
portion of Great Britain; but there are few ex¬ 
amples of the Norman style in an inimixed state. 
Notwithstanding the introduction of the Norman 
arts of civilization under Malcolm Ciin-inore, and 
the fnindation of Dmifermbne Alibe.v, of which the 
style indicates its early date, architecture seems to 
have heen little cultivated until the time of David I., 
since, in the reign of his ]iredecessor, magic was 
supposed to have assisted in the constriictioii of an 
arch somewhat heyond the ordinary iiroporlions. 
The reign of David I. is the great areliitecturiil era 
of Scotland ; and the Iniildings of the numerous 
monastic institutions founded by that nuniiliccnt 
prince and his nobles during the twelfth century, 
rival those of Mngland, and exhibit the same 
struggle between tlie circular and pointed styles 
of architecture. The churches of Kelso, Dry- 

• Sfc ante, p. 55G. ^ 
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hnrgh, Jedburgh, Dundrennan, and Dunkeld 
may be cited as examples. All these were 
founded before the middle of the twelfth cen¬ 
tury ; and if no delay took place in the erection 
of the buildingsy (iiiitl there is no reason to 
suppose any), it would appear that the transition 
style was introduced into Scotland in a more lor- 
w'ard state than had attained in England at the 
same date,—a fact very difhcuU to he accounted 
fiir, since there is no room to liclicvc that tlic 
Scots at this period drew their style ol aichitec- 
tnre from iiiiv source iiidcpcmleiit of the Anglo- 
Norniaii school. 

Kelso, which exhibits a consiilcrahle niixtiiir of 
the pointed areli, was fonnded in 1128, iintl was 
certainly completed in the lifetime, of David I., 
since, his son was buried there. In Dniidreiioan 
Ahbev, fiaiiided iu 11-12, the arches arc mixed, 
though the circular form pTedomiiiatcs; and tlic 
transitinii proceeded regularly till the latter part of 
the twelfth eeiitiirv, when the lancet Gotliir, as in 
England, hecamc comidotely estaldisheil. The 
ahheys of Ahci brothick and (ileiihiec, tlie one 
founded by William the Lion in 11).'', ami the 
other by Roland, lord of Galloway, in IIIKI, are 
both 111 that style. 

The sySieni of military architecture in .Scotland 
at this period is also the same as that of tlic ;\iiglo- 
Nunnuiis. Tlic coiistnictimi of llieSroUish keep- 
towers differs in nolhing iroin those alieadv de- 
serihed, but tliey do not geiieially -jiossess an equal 
degree of architectinal character, being for the 
most part ])lain rectangular masses, without hicaks 
or buttresses, or any decorations on tlie avrlies. 

Sculpture (lid not tlmirish during the Noimiiu 
period. Statues hold no jilace in the composition 


1 
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1, g Stoss Cia'FiHs. — tiwortli Abbey, SufToIs. 3. One of (he early Aubotb or WssTMtanTEa,— Cloisters, W eatminsler. 

4. Koosa, Bisaor or SaKiiM,U93.-,6aU»buty Calbedral, 6. Andkiw, Abbot or Pitbbbobouob, 1199.— Petrrboi-ougb Catiietlial. 
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of Noirnan arclulecture. A i'cw exaniplcB of such 
an iinpoifecL :\|)|noach to a fi^iiro in a niche as 
thm » ! 1 K iIkm L at Norvvicli, ciumot i>c cuii- 

f-ul<‘r<‘(l i*^ cxccplions. 'I luisc of Ucniy I. and Ins 
iiiulci the jiorcli at KocIky-Ut. loriu one of 
I’xiicnic riirilv ; and the Icelilt* artists of the age 
sctdoin \cuturid ujion the hunian figure otlierwise 
lhaii in Tcli('t, in which manner \\e soinclinies find 
the x'cund |ici'-on of the Trnutv in glory, repre- 
hcntcd in the heads of doorways. J'A'cn in inouu- 
nn iitai scnlpture the ciligy was rarely introdvieod 
lictoie till' twclfili century, and then in a very im¬ 
pel leel niaiincr. 

'I’lie ('at h(‘^( M’]mlehral inonmnentsof I ht' Norman 
];ciio(l coiiMsl inercly of the stone rollins m general 
Use with ah wlio conld attord them; the lids of 
wlinh w'eie shaped in a ridge, or, as it is com- 
nionlv called fit dos- r/’d/n-'. Such coilins hclnir let 
into (he uiound no lower than llieir de])th, wliicli 
was tiio n>ual mode of interring ])erhons of conse- 
(pienee, the covciing>stanc stood above the level of 
the pavc'innnt; and they thus heeaine a memonal as 
ucll as a uaa'ptHeli' for the dead. 

Monuments of tins kind were* fiequcn'dy (piile 
piaih. When thev hoie an inscnjition, winch was 
sv'ldom, it ran round the (‘dge of the eovenng- 
i-toiK'. d'lu' custom of seul\Unrinu: ihciti witli a 
(TOSS js nevei'tlieh'ss of great antifpiitv, and was by 
no moans eonlined to llu' cleriiv, us it has lua'n 
supposed, though (jough imagines that some 
peeiihar forms may have been !i])))ro])rialed to 
lliem niai k not only tlu'ir profession Imt tlieir 
lank. Tims a cross-tlory in a circle may denote 
a leeto)-, as a cross-patee mav probably indicate a 
Tciijplai. ('rosK.Ts, ohahees, and .either e.ecle- 
sinstical iiihigiua, are also introduced for the same 
jUll poS(“. 

SioiH' eolhns were often placed entirely above 
ground, in the manner of a sarcojdiagus, in whicli 
(':is(‘ tfic sides arc sometimes sculptured. Arehi- 
leetural decorations W’cvc afterwards introduced, 
lint piobahly not ('arher than the middle of the 
twelftli century. Of tliis kind is the monument at 
Canterbiirv assigned to Archbishop Theobald, who 
dud in 1101. And here it may be remarked. 



Sakwfuaous, rtSflifioed to Aiclibialiop Theobald,at Canterburj-. 

'Mill relVrencp, to this nioimment, that in ail Iran- 
ulionx the new style first sliows itself in a perfect 
firm in smaller works, such as tomlis and slirines; 
and we must not be surprised at finding in such 


works the tref)d arcli, and otlier forms peculiar to 
tile lancet (iothic, at an earlier date than llic csta- 
bhahnient of that sUle in works of aii-hitcciure 
goiiorally. 

'J lie earliest moiimiiciiUil effigies are seuljitiired 
on tlie covering slahs of coffins in lovv-rchef, the 
ground being sunk into the stone, and the tigiiie 
level with the surrounding margin. A specimen 
of tins kind, prohahly a veiy early »iie, reiiiaiiis, 
Uioiigh m ihe last stage of dilapidation, in the 
cloister at Westminster. It was not long, how¬ 
ever, before a holder style was adopled; and the 
momiiiiental effigies of the t«elllh century are 
mostly 111 half-relief 

With file Gotliic style of arrhitceture, caiio|iies 
were introduced over tlie head of the eiligv, coii- 
sistiiig of a ticfoil arch sii]niorted by coliiinns, to 
winch was added the pediment and other charae- 
teristics of that slvle us it advanced. Of tins class 
several moiiumeiils of the abbots remain at Peter- 
boiougli. 

iMost of the effigies which rcmaSi of this jioriod 
lepresent eeclesiastics. Tliere is liUle variety in 
tlie manner of treating the suhji els. Tlie figures 
are geiieially re])resentcd treading on a dragon, 
enihleiiiatie of the evil principle, and piercing if 
With the pastoral staff or crosier they hear m the 
right hand ; the left tiequciilly holds a hook: or 
the lell liiiml hears the cio-ier, ami the riglit is 
elevated in the. act of henedielioii. The two 
angels siipiiortiiig the head of the elligy were intro¬ 
duced at tills pciiod, and are to he loiiiid m early 
c.\am|)Ua. 

Tlie full rccnmheiit effigy eannot he assigned to 
a date much eiiiiicr Ilian the linilceiitli ccntiirv. 
King John is the first of our inonarehs for w hom 
such a menioiial was e.veeuted in I'aigluiid, llioiigli 
ins two predecessors were so eommeinorated at 
Foiitevraiiil. 'J’lie elligy of Ibihert, Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy, who died in IIJ-I, in (iloiiecstcr Cathedral, 
is aihiiiUed not to be conteiiqiorary, and that of 
Gcoflicy de Magnaville, Mail of Msse.v, in Ihe 
Temple chureli, assigned to about the middle of 
this century, must he considered more than douhtful. 
The armorial hearing on the shield seems siitlieient 
to invalidate its claims to so early a date, inde- 
peiidenlly of its similarity to other statues in the 
same jilacc, which iiidis|nitahly belong to the suc¬ 
ceeding period. Ill addition to these, the circum¬ 
stances attending his death and burial render it 
not improbable that a delay look place in cxeeiiting 
the monument. ^ 

In tlie, higher dcpifrtnieiits of the art of imliiting 
this period is destitute of momiriieiils and sciuil.y In 
records. The most industrious collector of autlicn- 
tie documents on the subject, Vertiic, could find 
none bearing even remotely upon it until the reign 
of Henry III., when a precept ajipears to the 
sheriff of Southampton, directing that the, wainscot 
of the king’s room in the castle of Winchester 
shall be painted with the same pictures as for¬ 
merly. This, as Walpole observes, implies that 
history paiiitaig had been in use at an earlier date ; 
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and we may, moreover, reasonably conclude that important branches, we must again have recourse 

tile artists who designed the Bayeux Tapestry would to illuminated manuscripts for information upon 

not Hmch from any historical subject, however the state of the art as regards composition and 

extensive or complicated. drawing; and upon these points it will be sufficient 

Nothing, however, is certain hut that ^minting to refer to the numerous engravings from these 

and gilding were used ahundaiitly, especially in manuscripts that are elsewhere given in illustration 

the decoration of ceilings. William of Malmshury, of the manners and costumes of the period, 

in a curious passage, calls Godfrey of Bouillon The iiiaiiuscri])ts of the twelfth century arc 
“ a brilliant .’uirror of chivalry, in which, as in a described by .Sir F. Madden* “ as remarkable for a 

splendid ceiling, the lustre of every virtue was jirofusioii of ornament, and a graceful but intricate 

reflected.” Both this author and Gervasms extol mode of illuminating cajiital letters, which renders 

highly the imiiited. roof of Canterbury Catlic- it more easy to recognise manuscripts of this period 

dral, comjiletcd by Prior Conrad in 1114, but give than any other. This style, by the aid of gold and 

us no insight into the stvle in which it was exe- silver, was carried to an excess of extravagance 

cuted further than that it represented Heaven, scarcely to be conceived. In elegance and ela- 

thoiigh the latter is very particular in his dcscrip- borate art the decorations of this century will yield 

tioii of the building. .'\ reference to Normandv to none, but they occasionally betray a jiortion of 

w ill afford no better satisfaction. The portraits of that false taste which gradually crept into the 

William the Goniiueror and his family, formerly at patterns of a later jieriod. About tliis time it 

Caen, might be cited ; but their authenticitv, the lieeanie the jmicticc with the scribes to leave 

mitiijuity of the wall on which they were ))ainted, blanks for the, initial letters, to be lilled up by one 

and the accuracy of Montfaucon’s engraving, by or more limners; and this aceounls for the iniper- 

which alone they are preserved to the ])rescul day, feel state, and sometimes total omission of them, 

arc, alike doubtful. Nor is any trace left of the which we find in manuscrijil volumes of this and 

jinintiiigs on the tomb of Walter Giffird, Earl of tlie two sueeeediiig centuries. Tbe fasliion, also, 

Buckingham (buried at his own foundation of the of writing books of a size and magnitude almost 

Priory of Longueville, in 1102), tliuiigli they iiierediblef was adopted toward the end of tbe 

existed to a conpiaratively recent date. twelfth century.” 

With this deiieieney ol e.xailiples m its more • IntroiUiction to SUaw’s lUuminalcil Ornumciit.s. 



SrEoiMiK or Ornamkhtal I.iTTza or tvs rrRioo. 
Ittiwn pom R MS, of tiie r^neit ia rtw Koyal Library. 
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A short time before tlie commonccinciit of the 
present ])erio(l, a new form was given to the science 
of music hv the nn])rove<l scale of musical notation 
invented Ijy the cclclaaited Guido of Arezzo. 'J'liis 
invention was first publislied liy^the author in his 
‘ Micrologus,’ which appeared alxnit 1030. It w'as 
not, however, till after the introduction of a eorrcct 
method of markiiu; time that th<‘ lull hciiefit from 
Guido’s invention was felt. Jn tlie. present ]K;rh)d 
great attention was jnud to church music hy the 
clergy, some of wlumi composed pieces for tlie use of 
the ciioirs. Thomas, the first archbisliop of York 
after tlie Con(|UCst, wlio liad doulilloss bi eouie ac- 
(juainled witli the Itahau scale, is described a?> Irc- 
qucntly employing his leisure in singing or in play¬ 
ing upon tlie organ; and “ in making organs, and 
in ti'aching bis clergy to make tliein, and to set 
livmnsboth in ^irose and vin'so. to music.When 
ibe aiclibislmp “ lioard any of the secular minstrels 
sing a tune, which pleased him, he ado[)led and 
formed it for the use of the chureli, by >()m(‘ neces- 
larv vartati<Mis.’'t The liouvcui' and troubadours 
were also active in eontribulmg to the imjnovement 
of secular iimsie during the iwelflb century. During 
the. tbnteimtb century, it is not unlikely, Iroin the 
increasing jiopularlty of nlm^tlels and troubaihniis, 
that seculai music, having a wider H^ld for its 
e.xeicise, undcrwint grealm* improvement than 
(■lunch music. Attempts were made to lorce the 
latter IhwoihI the limits to which it had liecn con¬ 
fined ilmmg an earlier period. dohn ol Salisbury 
(Nim)dams of tills cliange, and su\s that m the 
ehurches “ the singers endeavoui to melt the 
lieartsofthe ailminiig nniUitude with their eifenn- 
iiale notes and (piavers, and with a certain wanton 

• SOiU1i>i. «1«- '.III' Khoi. 

f William 1)1 .M.iliuBl.iiiy. 


luxiirimicv of voice.”* But at tliis jicriod the 
cliorul services were not the same in all parts of 
the comitry. Kacli riitlirdral had its own formu¬ 
lary, <ir as it eamc to lie called, “ use.” In the 
northern conntu'B the “ use” of the nrchiopisco])al 
clnireh of Yoik ])rcvailc(l ; in .Sonlh Wales that of 
Hereford; in North Wales that of Bani;or; anil 
in other jilaces the “ use,” of oilier prineijial sees, 
particularly thal of l.ineoln. In (.'ant^'rlmry, where 
the monks of St. .Aiionstinc had nitrodneed their 
church music, the” use” of Salislmry was almost 
general tliriinghout tlie ]iri)vyiee. Secnlar music 
was stdl more likely to he moihfied hy loeal eir- 
cmiistanrcs. The music of the Koelish was grave 
laid measured, anil that ol the Sciileli, Irish, and 
Welsh ol a more lively kind. In the country 
abont York, anil gemriilly heyiind the Ilomber, the 
jiopular music rescmhled that of AYales. The 
oigan was the iiislrumeiit used in sacred musie. 
The harp, used as an aceompiuiiment to the popii- 
lai minstrels, was the most rommoii nntiuinent in 
Srothinil, Wah's, anil Irehnul ; and tlieie were Imt 
few otlieis in iho'i* {■ountrieh. ‘‘'I'lie liash,*’ saasthe 
writer just i|Uiiteil,l “luc onlv two musical nistrn- 
inents—the harp and tliclimhiel; the, Scotch use 
three- the harp, the pih-eorn, and the hagpijie. 
The Irish harps have brass strings.” “ It is the 
oy>inii,n of many,” he adds, “ that the Scotch 
music at )ireseut not only equals, hut even very 
inui'li excels the liisli ; for wliirh reason they go 
to .Seollaiiil as to the fountain-head ol perfection in 
that art.” The Miighsh wcie ai'iinainleil with a 
greater variety of instiiinient!—ii laet wliieh may 
he accounteil for liy their moie nitniiale and exten¬ 
sive intcieoui'se with the eoiitmiait. 

• . 1 . Stuiblmnrn. I’oliiT.it* 

■f (jindtliirt Cnnibit'iisis,'i’cijiog 11 lUei ym-, 1. .'1, 
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CHAPTER YI. 


THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOIHS. 


E shall Ijpgiii the prc- 
sciit chapter as we did 
the last under the 
same title, with a no¬ 
tice of the few facts 
h,haf are to be col¬ 
lected respecting the 
furniture of the houses 
and oilier dotnestic 
acfominodatioiis of the 

Ba\eux Tapestry and 
the various ilUmiinatcd hlSS. of the eleventh and 
twelftli centuries, it would .appear that very few 
additions or iinprovemeiits were made by the Nor¬ 
mans to the stock of English household fninituve. 
We perceive the same dcseriptiou of tables, long 
ami oval, hearing the same son of plates, dishes. 



ettps, and knivt's ; the fowls and roast tnetils henig 
still served up iipeai the spit to the guests seated at 
the festive hoard. lii the reign of King .lohii we 
find nientioii of saltcellars. iiiaik ol gold is 
ordered in the Close Ihdls to he iiirnished to 
make a saltcellar for tlie king’s use; and twenty- 
nine shillings and si.\|ieiiee to he ]iaid liir a 
silver salteidlar, gilt within and without. 'I'lie 
chairs of state, the scats of regal and ecele- 
siastieal pers.inages, are siinilar to those already 
deserihed of the Aiiglo-Sa\oiis ; and though some 
iqipear to he more idahorately carved and orna- 
iiiented, it is a question wlietlier such was, indeed, 
the fact, or if the impio\emeiit is not lalliei in 
the art of thedehnealoi than in that ofthe maker of 
the article itself Thechaiis in which aie seated 
the kings'and hishops of the set of eiiess-inen of 
the twelfth centiirv, loninl in the isle of Lewis, in 
1831, and engraved in the 2'ltli volniiie of the 
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ArcIi)Koli)ifiii, nrc amongst the l)cst siiccinieiisof the 
ornamental carved liiruiture of that period. The 
hangings oi needlework ami (iiibroidcry which 
iidoined the walls of the Anglo-Saxon palace seem 
to have been ]iarlndly snperseik^ in the course of 
tins peiiod liy the fashion of jianitiiig on the walls 
themselves, or the wainscot of the chamher, the 
same historical ni fabulous snbjecis which had 
Inllierlo lieeii disphived in threads of colours and 
gold ; for in the early pint of the leign of Henry 
III., MS inciiliDiioil 111 a jiirrcilnm the slicrilF 
1)1 ilanijiblme js (nmmuuulcd to lake care lliat 
the wuinscoled ciianihcr of tin' Kiiii;' lu the castle 
(») \V niclicsicr be ]»aiiite(l aviUi ihc same bifttorics 
and pictiiies with wliicb it Imd Ikhmi ■pravion'ily 
painted, thereby showing that this style uf dccora- 



111 ' \\til '.a. 



Cur found in U.e UuiNa of Ui ABfoNuvRV AauKy. 


lion bad been introduced prior to that date. Thus, 
says an old French romance:— 

“ I,ois ctimbius cl lots salt's font tambroissier pcindro ot 

])c>«irtmnf ' 

'I’hf\ < iiii'-t'.i ihcii cli.vmbi'is aiul lii'Hs to be wuiDbCOtod uuU 
puinlfd w till Ii;;iii c». 

In the 23rd volume of the Archjcologiii is 
engraved one of a pair of eandlestieks of the twelfth 
century, now at (loodneh Uoiiit. .They are of 
eopper, engraved and gill, and orninnented with 
enamel of seven colours let into the iiieliil, tli8|ilay- 
iiig ligures of men, women, and iimmals. They 
have sjiikes at to|i, on w hich the caudles were fixed, 
the socket to coiitaia them being of much later 
date. 

Limoges, in Franco, was cclcbraled as early as 
11 HI for the art of enantelling ; and boxes, cups, 
and dishes, ormimeiited like the candlesticks above 
meiitioneil, are oeeasioiially met with, and may be 
considered nf the same ]iernid. 

Vines, in Flanders, was equally famous before 
the year 1200 for its manufactures of hue. liiieii, 
and inini thenee the term Diaper, or D’Ypres, i.r. 
of Ypies, wliieh was afterwards applied to all 
hiniilar cloths w herever fabricated. 'Thus, in the 
‘ Rumiin d’Alexandre,’ written about 1200, w'e liiul 
llic exinession “ Dyiipres d’Aiitiochc,”* and W'c 
iniiy presnme the napkins and elotlis of the Anglo- 
Noimans were, scarcely inferior lo those of the 
present dav. 

In the (dose Rolls of the reign nf King John 
forty-nine shillings and eight pence liallpenny are 
ordered to he paid for three pieces ol liill’ely and 
one and a hall nf fustian, and five poniids of silk or 
line eoKon for lliree couches nr beds fnr the king 
and for I he wiii kniansliip of the suine. 

Linen sinaUs wt're also used at the same ])eriod : 
there is an order lo Ihe sherilf of Houthamptoii 
to deliver to Norman Fsturmy, the king’s valcl, 
amongst other gifts, bccauBC he hud become a 
knight, a eoueh or bed, and a pair nf linen sheets. 

Slender as the infnrmatum is that we possess 
niioii this subject, it atfnrds some indications of the 
advance of refinement; and if our materials were 
more aniiilc we should no doubt find that the aug¬ 
mentation of wealth and the improvement of taste 
made themselves visible in many more jiarticttlars 
than we<Can now discover, though it is not proba¬ 
ble that the progress of comfort and elegance in 
either the useful or decorative furniture of the 
houses of the period at all corresponded to tliat 
which took place in the magnificence of their 
external arululectiwe. The art of architecture was 
fostered by the passion for erecting ecclesiastical 
huildings into what we may almost call a premature 
development ns compared with any of the other 
arts,—certainly us compared w ith those whose pro¬ 
vince it is to minister to the coiivemcnce of the 
great body of the people, lint the spirit of show 
which belonged to the time fonml ample oppor- 

• To tiiiiper whm iiUo mi(IrisU>oil in lii*rnl<lry to siKiiify ibe moile of 
covering tin* wiib a patu-ra ul flowi'r-clu’ctjucis tir scrollwork 
quite iudependi'iit of tlie cbari{«* plmtod «)>oii it. '1 he bhteld of 
Robert de Ver^, Enrl of Oxford, enKruvod in Stuthard'n Moaumeotal 
liffigiefl, exhibils a flue speciraeu of Uiiii-slylc of ornament. 

• 4 M 2 
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tunitv of dispkyi",B; itself in wliat wc arc next to 
describe, the fasliions of dross which prevailed, and 
which had ■alrcaily acipiiiod not a litllo of the 
iinitahihty for whio'h tins ehnracleristic is still yiro- 
verhiid above all other fashions. 

'rite Aiiglo-SaMins dnriiii; the ieit;n of Edward 
the Confessor Inul a|H'd so iimeh the dress and 
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manner of the Normans, that, at the time of the 
Conquest, little dillerence seems to have existed 
between the two nations in their iqipearnnce, if wc 
except that produced by the sinpilar fashion 
amonptst the Norj.ians of not only shavini^ the 
upper li]> as well as the rest ot the face, but also ol 
that ini' or cioi>ping the hair at the hack of their 
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heads, a custom tliev had themselves hmrowed ol 
the I’oietcvins, as Claher Rodolphus inlorms us, 
and whieli indtued the spies id' llaiohl to declare 



Matilda. Qukkn or Henry I, from .. Statue In the West door-uA\ 
uf Uuchcslcr CuUiviirul, exhibiting the Qiudeut'|)U*Uugihu haii. 


ihal the iiniit ol'’William aiqieaied to he composed 
tvladly ol [11 lests.' 

'I'he yi iiend hahit of the Noi mans eonsisled of 
the tuiiie, the cloak, the long light hose, called hy 
them r/njni'o't, the leg handages and shoes, or 
shoit hoots. A gtealer taruty of eai's ap]H‘ar in 
the Anglo-Norman illuiniiiated MSS.; hut the 
I’hijgiini shaped and a flat tort of hoiiiiet, like that 
of the niodeni Scotch, aie those most fi(‘i[neiilly 

• Wilhiim of Mnlnifc'miy, hh. in :iii<l Wiiro, nomaii <!<• Ifon. 

W ilium (If I’cu \, \v jio (.milt' ()\ it witli llii' ( . w .is c.tllfil 
A• <•, \M'h 111*' wlii'kfi', luuii In'* not lu'Uig sli.nt'ii bu 
(.loM’lv ,\K ihe Jcsl ul Uio Ntiiiii.uis. 



Costume or Nohman Rnoli8h Ladiem of the Tweifth Ceniuby. 
Cotton MS. Nfro» C. iv. 
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iTU't will). Tlie Saxon subjects of Willium coii- 
tnined for Fonie tiino after the Coiajncst to be dis- 
liiiiinishcd by tbcir long llowing locks and the ricli 
cnibionleu ol ibeir diesses.* * * § 

Ill the Icnnilc costmiic the cljaiige was nuirc in 
iiaiiic lliiiii III gariiient. 'J'lie i/ujuki or gown 
bcciinic the mhr, and the veil or bead-clolb tlie 
inut rc-rju'fy (loin whence the niodcin woid ki'i- 
I'lncC. The bail' is rarely seen in ilhnniiialions of 
Ibis |icrioil, bill occasionally it ajuieais lone, and 
somclinics plaited, after the ancient Gotbie or in the 
inodct II S\\ iss fashion, 

Diiiiiie tbe icmiis of Riifos and llcnrv I. tlie 
dirss of the bigliei classes bccunic iiuudi more 
cosilt III nniliriall and extraviigiint in sbiijie. 
Sonic iiiost I idicnloiis lasbions are lepioliatcd and 
rancaliircd In the liislorians and ilbnninalors of 
til it period The sleeves of tbe liniics wcie niiide 
lone eiioiigb to cmcr and bang eonsidciably below 
the band. I’eaked-loed hoots and sliucs of the 
nimt aliMird shapes, some leiininatiiig like a 
M'oipion’s I,id, others stiillcd with tow and cinliiig 
loMiid like a lam’s lioin, are inentioned liv the 
iiioiiLish Instoiians. Oidci'ieiis Vitalis says they 
wine nnenlid In seine one deloinicd in tlie foot. 
The iiiai’llcs and tunics wcic woiii inucii longer 
and tiillei, and the tonin r bind wiliijlui most 
e\ptnisi\t‘ tin's. ileiiiv I is said to have bad 
one presented to loin by the llishop ol Lincoln, 
biicd with black sable with while spots, and wliieb 
cost 100/. of the money cd that day. 

T'be Lngbsh now, both hia.voii and Norman, 
sidfcied tbeir ban to glow to an ininioderate 
length instead of being eioppcd ridieolollsly sboit; 
and Vdbaili of Malmsbniy, who has |iievjously 
eomplained of bis eoniiti'Miieii bavmg imitated tbe, 
latter fashion, now laments over tbi' long hair, tbe 
loose llowing garments, the ]ioiiited shoos, and 
elleminalc, aiipearanee, ol tbe, lingbsli generally, 
liven long IxmiiIs weie worn during tbe reign of 
llemv 1 . ; and Ordei leus Yitalis compmes tbe men 
of that day to “ filthy goats.” 

Anselm, Arebbisbop ol'Canterbury, lefused bis 
bcnedictiun on Ash Wednesday to those, who wonlil 
not cut tbeir hair,] Cotineils were held on this 
important matter.§ Tbe razor and the scissors 
were not only recommended ex calhedm, but posi- 
tividy jiroduced sometimes at tbe end ol a sermon, 
against the sinfulness of lung locks and curling 
moustaebes. Serin d’Abon, Bishop of Secz, on 
Easter Day, 1105 , after jireacbing against beards 
before Henry I., cropped not only that of tbe king 
liut those of tbe whole congregation with a pair of 
scissors be bad provided lor tbe. «caBion. But 
nothing could long rcjiress these fashions, which in 
the time of Stephen again raged to such an extent 

• Willium of Mulmsbiiry.—Williuni of roidiprs. 

t Til® known »lorv, told by William of MalmsburyanuRobert 
o! (;i(t«UT.«f Uufoi. that lie tliruw iivtay miHi diMbim a piiir of new 
liiiM* Iti'cauM tlii'v tiiily cost tiiret* bIuIIiuss, is very characteristic. 
“A kwiK,” fejiitl ^le, '• Bhouitl nor'»ear anyihina chcni) j fetcli 
ni<* Honio M ortli a mark of silver! ’ 

t l'.a<llTii*l, ji 

§ ,\t Limoti'B, in lOdl; by Topo Gregory VII., in 10/3; and at 
lluiuiii, ui 10^5. 


that tbe fops of tbe day siifi’crcil tbeir hair to grow 
till they looked iiiore like women than ineii ; and 
those whose ringlets were not siillicicntlv luxnrions 
added false hair to ecjuiil oi surpass in aiipearanee 
tbeir moic lavoiiied bietbieii. 

'1 be female diess of tluee times appears to have 
bad its shale ot tbeir pieposteioiis and (‘xpensive 
ia.slnoiis. '1 be sb ewes of ilie ladies’ lobes, and tbeir 
veibs or kei chiefs, appear, in tbe ilUmmations of 



Fi-mmi' Cti^iUMi OK riiK iiMK or UuKUs AM> FIkniiv I, frum a 
I’Mtllfi ol 1 lie lv\ < Hill ( otiltu J. The long ami Ivluitk'il slct-^Ch jiro 
\ i-ij It inal U.ililc 


tl»is knotted tip, lo ])rcvciit their trailinii^ on 

llie unmiHl. Some o/' (Ik* bleeves liuvc eiiils Ihuil;- 
Jn^ fioiu tlic down lo lli(‘ heels, and of the 

mo^t siiimdar lorms. The aiieicnt liercddie mauiich 
is evjdeiill} eopied (Vom them. A I'annenl eidle<l (he 



Lkrrn lloDotrE AND KNOTTro Si.KEVKK, from a Satirical MS. Illu- 
nuualioD of t^e t'Aclftli century. Collou MS Iscro, iv» 
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xurcnic (sureoal) was worn as an upper robe or tunic, 
as its Ijutiii nanic imi)lies (mprr-lunica) ; and the 
under garment was liiced tip t)ic I'riiiit, a custom 
often alluded to in tlie ronuiiices of the twelftli and 
tliirtecntli cciiUu'ics. In an illuminated manuscript 
of till' close of the eleventii century,* the sarcastic 
liaiiitcr has rc|ireFeuted the devil so attired; the 
skirts as well as the sleeves of the robe beiii;' tieil 
up ill knots,' as hei’oie ineiitioiied. The snreoat 
was rre(|iieiilly richiv emhroidered, and the edyes 
escallo|ied or iiideiiled, a fashion exceedingly (ire- 
valent during the middle ages, and which provoked 
miiiiY legislative attempts to put it down. The 
first enactment against its being followed by the 
lower classes apjieared during the latter ]iart of the 
reign of Henry 11. The hair was still worn in 
long plaited tails, and Boinetimes encased in a 
sort of silken pipe, or bound with ribbon like a 
pigtail. 

With the reign of Henry II. a more becoming 
.and graceful, all hough e<|ually splendid style of 
attiie, seems to have made its a]i|)earance. 'flie 
moiiumciital elligios, which begin now to afl'ord us 
their valuable inl'orination, exhibit the, sovereign 
and the nobles of this period in full and flowing 
Tohes of a moderate length, girded with a richiv 
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ornamented waist-belt, mantles fastened by fibulae 
on the breast or on the, shoulders, chaiisses or long 
hose, and shoes or boots, the hitler sometimes 
beautifully embroidered, ca|)s of v.inoiis tonus (the 
Phrygian style prfdoniinatiiig), and jewelled gloves. 
In the ilhiniinated niiimiscripts we still see the leg 
bandages crossing each other all tlic way up the 
leg from the verv point of llic tors, saiidal-wise, as 
they are seen in the latest Siixeii and earliest 
Niinniui manuscripts, the Ihiyenx Tapestry, &e. 
Tlicv aie geiierallv rejireseiited as made nf gold 
stuff or leather. Henry II. inlrodneed, or, we 
should rather say, re-intiodneed the shoit eloiik of 
Aiijmi, and was in eonse(|uenee snrnaiuod Coiiit- 
iiuiiiteau or Ciiit-manlell; and also the old Nnriiiaii 
fashion of (dose eropiiiiig and shavimi', which was 
adhered to prelly geiierallv till the latter pint of 
the reign of Rn hard 1., when the beard and iiioiis- 
taelie were again worn. 

Ill the reign of .lohn the laity were at length 
lilieriited from all legislative inlerference upon this 
point, and allowed to consult their own laney or 
coiiveiiienee. The hair in the leigii of King .lohn 
was culled wutli riispiiig-iruus, and hiiiind with 
tillcis ur rihhoiis ; the beaux of the dav weiiriiig im 
Clips, in order that its bciuilv might he seen and 
admired.' 





ErriGY or Ukhky 11.« 
Trom thoTombui FoutoirauU. 


Emanor. Wukrk or Usnky I., 
from the Tomb at Footevruud. 


UEliKNOAUlA.CjOXKK OF UiGHARD I., 
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The ladies, following the example of the men, 
or having set them the exiunplc (for we confess wc 
have no authority for deciding that jiart of the 
(|iiesti(m), apjioar in the reign of Henry II. to have 
rliacurded their long culls and trailing skirts, their 
knotted sleeves, kerchiefs, &c,, nnfl adopted a more 
rational apjicaranee altogether. The rohe, like that 
ol the men, girdleil ronnd the waist, and having 
long hut tight sleeves reaching to the waist, a 
iiiuiitle giueefully deiietidiiig Ironi the shoidilers, 
and till' hair again almost eiitiiely concealed hv 
the veil, keichief, or wmiple, which is frenueiitlv 
biought together under the chin, or fastened by a 
hand passing lieiiealh it, gdve altogether a cunveiitiial 
a|i|iearaiice to the cosliiine. 

'riiere is iiotliiiig reiiuiriiig notice in the ecclesi¬ 
astical cosliiiiie of the present jieriod, except that the 
foriii oft lie iiiilie liegnis to apiiroacli that now in nse. 

’I'he annonr of the Anglo-Norniaiis, jiidgiiig 
from the ligiiu’s in the llayeiix Tapestry, does not 
ajipear to have diU'ered very materially fiotii that 
III till- Saxons. During the eleventh century tlie 
hanheik of Hal lings sewn n|)oii leathir, or of 
small pi(Ks ol iron similarly secured, was appa- 
leiitlv the deleiisive liody armour of the Sa.xoiis, 
llie Danes, till' k'raiiks, and the Normans. It was 
called, as we have observed, tint ijchrmtj^d hijrvc 
hv Ihe lirsi, Itii/nio by the second, and by the 
Normans halbt'is and lunibert, or hauherit, liiitin- 
ized liii/hrrciim, Ihe word being generally derived 
limn hitlshcff/, a protection for Ihe throat; and as 
at this jioriiid wc |)crceive. that tlie mailed tunic is 
furnished with a cowl which protect* the neck 
heliind, and is hooked ii|i oerasionally over the 
chin, and fastened to the nasal before, it may owe 
its Norman deiiomnialioii to that additional safe- 
giiaid. The wind mad, too, .so familiar to our ears, 
IS of this pe.noil, the J''renc'h word inaiUet lieiiig 
derived, according to some authors, from the Jaitiii 
viarulii, sometimes used for the iiiesli of a net.* 
Several hiiuhcrks rc]ireseiited in the llayeiix Tajies- 



Masclko Armour.— St*al of Milt> Fit/-V alt or, ('onsiable of Eogland 
and Governor of Gloucoalcr undov Hi-nrj I. 

try, and in the illuminated manuscripts of this 
period, appear marked with transverse lines, which, 

* Tliote is a Driti>.h word mael, signifying iron geotrftU}'* but, ft 
taay have had the same derivaUon. 



IlVAMVI KS OF MASCI.Etl Akmouk. ('dltoiiMS ('aliglll.l. A 7- 
'llif i lliDniiiutioi) Jopreuent's the Sldtigliter ol' tlio I tiuoci-Dls. 


if they were not intended to de|ilel the (piilted 
pan/.ar worn by the Danes, and therefore most 
likely by the Normans and Saxons also, would 
seem to be lozeiige-Bhaped pieces of iron or steel 
sewn, like the rings, upon a leatheni or woollen 
InuTidalion; a species of defence wiiieli .Sir S. 
jMeyrick has denominated muscled iiriiionr,* and 
winch still more rcseinhles tlie meshes of a net. 
Instances of tliat peculiar mail composed ol lings 
set up edgewise, which came geiieially into use 
towards (lie close of the twelftli century, occur as 
early as the close of the eleventli. 

Ill Kerriek’b eolleetloii of notes and drawings in 
the lintisli Miiseniii, there is a highly curiiuis 
sketch of the maiiile liguic of a knight niidci one 
of the lions which support the choir of the ealhe- 
driil of Modena, mined in a hauheik of rings set 
edgewise, the front hooked up to the nasal of tlie 
helmet, which is of a very early Bha]ie, and laecd 
or Inieklcd under the throat by double thongs of 
leather. Ilis shield is of the ])ear or kite siiape, 
and has a ridge down the centre like that of King 



Kki^ktof Modena. Keiiirk’s CoHect.673'^. 

Stephen on his great seal. The long-pointed sin e, 
the prick spur, and the great breadth of the sword- 
blade near the hilt, are all indicative of a period 
corresponding with that of our early Aiiglo-Normuu 
monarchs, Rufus, Henry I., and Stephen.t 

• Vide Letter00 the Body-ormour onciently Moru in England. 
ArchiPolofiia, vol. ejx. 

t Mr. Kerrick remarks, id his note to tliia sketdi, " I lake this to 
be the most anciAt figure 1 have yot seen in car\iug.” 
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Sciilc armour, the lorica sijuamala, in fact, of 
tlie ancients, was also worn diirinp; the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries, and in some instances tlic 
overlappiii"; plates arc of a squaie, form, instead ol 
heing rounded or jilmnated, Tiiis description lias 
hecn denominated hy Sir S. Meyrieh the ti'ijnUilod, 
—and a specimen is presented in the seal of 
Richard, constahlc of Chester, temp. Stephen. 


ENGLAND. [Book III. 

In some lately discovered perfect impressions of 
the second great seal of Richard !., the monarch’s 
helmet of this form is surmounted hy a sort of 
crest composed of a semicirelc of iiixs or points, 
in the centre of which is jiortniycd a lion jiassiint 
gardant. * 

d’hc shield was, from the lime of the Coiu|ues|, 
to that of Henry II., id’ the firm eiillcd kite or 



Tlie Anglo-Norman helniet was e.iiiical, w ith a 
nose-guard, called the nasal, to w hich, as we have 
remarked, the front ol' the collar of the hanherk 
was occasionally lo.iped up, so as to leave no part 
of the face exposed but the eyes. Cheek-pieces 
were afterwards added; and in the leign of 
Richard I. wc find the liehncl assume a eylindrical 
or barrel shape, Hat at the top, with an oval o]H'n- 
ing for the fiee, which was, during coinhiit, covered 


(I he 



Avantailks. 
a Helmet of Ki.-liArd I. 
h lUldvvin, Cowntof Flundcrg, 1191 
« .. » UOJ. 

with a perforated plate or grating, removahle at 
pleasure, and culled the avanlaille or renlaille. 

• ViJeTuruet'a Hill of Eiij... vol. 1. p, 382,note. 


pear-shape ; and, from its similitude to those seen 
111 the Sicilian bronzes, is imagined to have heen 
hroiight hy tlie Normans from that ]iait of Europe 
after their Italian compiests. Those in the Bayeiix 
Tajiestry are jicrfeetly Hat, and ornamented With 
rude figures of animal.--, crosses, rings, &c. About 
the time of Stephen it appears curved, hut desti¬ 
tute of heraldic hearings. On the first great seal 
of Richard 1. it is considerably shortened, and 
bent till it is almost a semi-eylinder; and this is 
the first (if our regal seals which presents us with 
an niidouhted armorial bearing,—namely, a lion 
licrahlicidly termed counter-rampant, i. e., facing 
the sinister or left side instead of the dc.xter or 
right side of the shield. The form oftdie military 
standard is shown in some of the great seals, and 
also hy the annexed representation. 

A short notice of the rise and progress of 
English heraldry may here not inappropriately 
find a place. 

Most writers on tlie subject worthy of attention 
consider the close of the eleventh century as the 
period when armorial hearings, properly so called, 
became tlie distinctions of the royal and knightly 
families of Europe; but until the middle of the 
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twclltii we have no positive authority for their 
evistence in England. The. rude, and fanciful 
iioures upon the shields of the Normans, in tlie 
Ihiyeu.v lajiesliy, can no more, he called coats of 
linns than the heller e.ve.culcd lions and grillius on 
the, huehlers of the Greeks and Romans. A monk of 
Mni niontier, who is said to have lived in the, reign of 
J leiiry I., de.scrihes that monarch, upon tlte occasion 
of the inarriiige of Geoffrey Phmtngenet, Count 
of Anjou, with his daughter Matilda, a.u. 1122, 
as hanging ahout the neck of Ids son-in-law “ a 
.shield ornamenU'd with little golden lions,” and 
the cmnit is said also to have worn shoes eni- 
hroidered with similar aniinids. But neither the 
niiiiiher of the lions nor the colour of the field is 
nieiitioiicd, and they are spoken of more as fiincifnl 
oniaiiients than as insignia having any distinct 
signification, not the slightest allusion hcing made 
to the arms of England, of Henry liimself, or of 
aiiv particular family.* 

The shield of Stephen on his great seal is per¬ 
fectly plain, having only a ridge down the centre; 
and that of Richard, constable of Chester during 
Ids reign, is covered with a pattern resembling the 
tegulated hauberk he wears. It mai/ he intended 
U) rejireseiit that charge which the heralds after¬ 
wards called rliecquy, but we know not who would 
venture to assert its title to he considered an armo¬ 
rial hearing. 

Henry II., on his great seal, presents us but 
with the interior of his shield.t .lohn of Salis- 
hiir.y, however, who wrote during Ids reign, speak- 

• Tlip wortVn are simply *' Clyppws Icnnrulos aiireoi imaKumtitu 
Jinbcfis collo pjUfl Busnumlitur” (a sliieM is suspentletl from lus riepk, 
liuvinj; upon ii tltp liikem*;«iips of lilUe lions in gold). Thu sanu* 
itiillutr, (ipfukinf,' aflcrwiinl^ of u comhat «»f this prinri*, ajinin m**n- 
iKins th(9 lions tui h«« shi«l«I,—“ Picios leones prmforeos in rlyjieo, 
veriK loombug nulla eial inferior forliludo” (bearnig painted liong 
on Ilia shield, his rourage was not inferior to llrat ol real lions).— 
MiMieatnei', Origiiie dea Armolries. 

t A proof, in our opinion, that it boro no particular devire by 
which that monarch was dUtinijulshed, or the artist would surely 
Itave 80 disposed the shield as to have rendered the bearing; at least 
parlly visible. The sarao inferenci* may he drawn from those of 
Willmm I. and II., Henry 1., and the various knights andmobles of 
tliosp reigns, whose seals are extant, on which the interior of the 
shield alom* is uniformly represented. It i« not iraptobahle, however, 
that Henry II. may liavn ottcasionally borne lions on hit shield, as 
Ids father OeolTrey did before him« Bud thus tiBQsmiUed them to Ills 
suns. Rmhard and Johu. 
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ing of the luxiirionsncss and effeminaey of the 
English knights, says, “ if a piece of gold, miniuiii, 
or any colour of the rainbow, by any elmiiee or 
blow should fall out of their shields, their garrulous 
tongues would make it an everlasting memorial;” 
and, further, he remarks that they “ gild their 
shieldshiit he iiiliinates nothing of armorial 
hearings. 

It is nevertheless during the teign of this 
mnnurch that tire lirst ir.uliiublcd dcsiTi|itiim of 
English heraldic devices occurs. Guhehiuis Brito, 
or William the Breton, the'aiilhor of the Liitm 
]ioem on the exploits of I’hili]) Augustus, called 
the ‘ Pliilipjieis,’ nut only desenhes Richard t'.ieur 
lie Lion, while Count of PiiicUm, as being recog¬ 
nised by his antagonist, Wblham de Barr, by 
“ the lions grinning on his shield,” * hut he also 
mentions the swallows borne by an ance.slor of the, 
Cornish family of Arundel, and uhich liis descend¬ 
ants display to this hour. I- 

Tlic lirst great seal of Ricliard I. presents u.s, 
as we Iiave already mentioned, witli a shield on 
which is dislinclly seen a lion counler-rampaiit, 
leaving U duiditful, according to some writers, 
whether this ahiiio constituted the whole charge of 
the held, or that the remaining half unseen, in 
cfliiscc|ucnee of the curve of the shield, was 
cliargcd with another lion-rampant, making the 
device two lions combatant, and therein lieaniig out 
the deacriiilionof thcold Latin writer above (juoted. 
On liieliard’s second seal, and after his return 
from captivity, wc find his shield eiiihla/.inicd with 
three lions jiassant regardant, as they have ever 
since been ipiartered in the English arms. The 
shield of his brother .John exhihils before his 
accession to the ihiuiic (wo lion.s jiassant regardiiiil, 
and to these a third was added when he became king. 

In the reign of Henry 111. heraldry ajiiiears to 
have hcconie a science. A roll of arms of that 
period is in existence, and from that time the, jniii- 
cipal terms of hla/.on arc to he. found in the fabliaux 
and romances of France and Eaigland. 

The singiihir cnnihination of the inililary and tlie 
religious sjiirit, which forms the niosl striking 
churacterislie of the present period, was es|ieeiullv 
exenijilified in those usages which eoiistltiiled the 
system ot'kiiiglilhood or chivalry. The. voiith of 
noble birth was jilaeed, while yet in his boyhood, 
under the care of some distingiiislied knight, in 
the (jiiality of a jiage. In this cajiacity he waited 
upon his preceptor, hy^whom he was treated as a 
son, and cnrefulljt^instnictcd in the foiiiis of 
courtesy and the military exercises. Facii the 
sons of princes attended in this iininner upon 
knights of inferior rank, hut redouhted jimwci-s and 
great military accomidishinents, under whose scveie 
instruction they were trained for future eiiiiiieiire. 

Ecc(? fomps Pictaviis jil'I'" bos ))rt)vor:il, 

Noh 0(1 bclla vdnil. ricfui dynnsco ///■i»ni/ift 
IlUu$ in Ch/peit (bil Bi lUi, lili. lii, 

—— Ihrlindula vclocior ajili*, (pi.i’ il;U 
Iltic a^imruPO Jerl fujus in a-i/tdi' ‘ttQnuni. 

^ <itii Bnlo, lib. iii. 

This is opp of tlm paiTiPst ’ipi’ririicna ol wli.it jn- tMih-il canlln;^' 
arms, oi armes parUmla. 

4 N 
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After the youth had finished this stage of his 
noviciat(r, and was deemed (|ualified for a higher 
grade, he was advanced to the rank of s<niire. He 
was now perfected in the necessary arts of riding 
and tilting, and also in the accomplishments of 
hunting and hawking, and frequently of music ; 
and if war broke o\it, lie then followed the banner 
of his instructor into actual service. Tlic rank, 
hut more especially the military renown of the 
knight, contributed to swell his tiam of ]iagcs and 
sipiires; and while the houses of some might he 
considered ns schoolb, those of others might he 
termed colleges of chivalry. Fitz-Stcphcii de¬ 
scribes their pupils during the reign of Henry II. 
as exhibiting, on horseback, before the citizens, 
all the active evidutioiis of a battle, on the Sun¬ 
days during Lent. Youths, so educated, and 
constituting one household, naturally formed 
strong attachments for each other, and each se¬ 
lected his future companion in arms, between 
whom and himself there was from llieiicefirth to 
subsist a reciprocity ol' affection and nitere.st. 'J'he 
connexion between the members of these associ¬ 
ations, who were termed fi a/re.v corijuralt, or swoiii 
brothers, often superseded the ties of common re¬ 
lationship.* 

When the pupil had spent seven or eight yeai.i 
in the capacity of squire, and w as considered lit to 
receive the high distinction of kiiigbtliood, a so¬ 
lemn and imposing ceremony took place. The 
candidate jiassed several nights in ]irayer and 
watching, in a church or chapel, and the 
sacraments of religion were admimslcred during 
this period of probation. At length, when the 
longed-for day of consummation bad arrived, the 
sacred building was arrayed in all its s])lendour; 
the youth, accompanied by his patron, his kindred, 
his friends and eomjianions, and fillowcd by an 
eager crowd, rc'iiaired in procession to the church, 
with his sword of knighthood dependent from his 
neck in a scarf; the weapon was blessed by the 
ollieiatiug priest at the altar, and the oaths of the 
highest order of chivalry were administeied. He 
swore that he would be loyal and obedient to his 
prince; that be would^ del’cnd the church and 
clergy; and be the. champion of virtuous ladies, 
and espceially of the orphan and the widow. 
AVheu he had thus pledged himself to fulfil the 
duties of a true knight, the warriors of noble rank, 
or sometimes the high-born ladies, who attended 
the spectacle, first buckled on his spurs, then 
clothed him in the various pieces ol a suit of 
armour, and, lastly, girded his sword to his side. 
The prince or noble from whom he was to receive 
the honour of knighthewd then advanced, and 
giving him the accolade, which consisted of three 
gentle strokes with the flat of a sword upon the 
shoulder, exclaimed, “ In the name of God, St. Mi¬ 
chael, and St. George, I nuiko thee a knight; he 
brave, hardy, and loyal!” After the imjiressive cere¬ 
mony was thus finished, the young cavalier, all 
armed as he was, leaping into the saddle of his war- 

• Durnnge. 
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steed, pranced up and down within the church, 
and then Issuing forth, galloped to and fro before 
the spectators, brandishing his weapons to display 
his strength, gracefulness, and skill. His educa¬ 
tion was now con plcte; he had assumed an im¬ 
portant rank in society; and from thenceforth he 
migdit asjiire to its highest offices and distinctions.* 
It is nut, however, till an age considerably biter 
that we arc to look for the full development of the 
jiriiieiples of chivalry; what we have now described 
of it IS (lerhaps as much of the system as existed at 
the close oi' the present period. 

The knightly virtues inculcated by this course of 
(•duration, as has been already mentioned, vere 
fmallv impressed by the solemn sanction of oaths; 
and eliietly consisted in devotion, in Yourtesy to 
females, and in gentleness towards the weak. 'I'lie 
general practice of the ag(\ however, and, what is 
more strange, even that of most of the persons 
who took upon themselves the vows of knights, 
was certainly very little in accordance with the 
elevated theoretical morality wbiebwas thus (aught 
and professed. Still, amidst the disorder and licen¬ 
tiousness that prevailed, we meet with oceaaional 
instances nf true knightly excellence, proving that 
noble priiieiplcs eonlil not be amimmced, even m 
a form the* most fantastic, and in a state of society 
the most unfavourable, without producing some 
beneficial effect. 

The science of heraldry arose naturally out of 
the usages nf knighthood and war. The adoption 
bv each knight of some jiccnliar mark or cogni¬ 
zance was rendered necessary by the sort of jmiio- 
ply ill which be was wrajijicd up, which otherwise, 
especially after the introduction of the aveulaile, or 
the vizor, would have made it impossible to dis¬ 
tinguish him ill the fight or the tournament. The 
Saxon and Norman warriors, therefore, like their 
savage luiceslor.s in the wilds of Germany, were 
prohahly early accustomed to wear upon their crests 
the figure of sonic animal. As the jiarts of de¬ 
fensive armour were multiplied, and chivalry 
assumed a more regular form, additional cogni¬ 
zances were painted upon the shield. These were 
chiclly animals, or emblematic devices, rudely 
delineated, and which seem for a long period to 
have lieeii assumed at the caprice of each individual. 
At first also, it was, probably, only the individual, 
and not the family to which he belonged, that was 
to be distinguished by the blazonry upon a shield. 
The case, however, was altered by the wars of the 
crusades. As romantic valour was displayed to 
the uttermost in the well-fought fields of the East, 
while a peculiar sacredness was supposed to belong 
to those warlike devices by which the brave knights 
who wore them were distinguished, a feeling of 
honourable pride as well as piety induced the son 
to assume the hallowed escutcheon of his crusading 
parent; and thus the bearings upon the shield, from 
a merely personal, became a family and hereditary 
distinction. It was from this period that heraldry as¬ 
sumed the form of a regular science,while the bezant, 

* Mt^moires suv lit Chovaleric, par M. de St. Vn\Aye, tooi. j. 
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tlu: crcpceiit, and other Asiatic cmhlcnis, hecanie its 
choicest distinctions. Contemporaneously with this 
practice on the jiart of tlie princely and lordly 
lenders, the natural custom was copied by such of 
their followers as were, by their bj-th entitled to that 
jirivilege, of ailopting all or a ■|)art of the military 
distinctions of their patron. Those who had followed 
die banner of a distinguished noble, or who even 
hi'ld lands of him as their lord, thus indieated the 
illustrious house with which they were ronneeled, 
and perpetuated the tie to their posterity. When 
a motto was added to the figures upon the shield. 
It uaa generally taken from the war-cry with which 
the leader summoned his followers to the reseiie 
or animated them in the eonllict. As for the 
eiest, it does not a])pear to have been used at this 
|ierioil as a family cognizaiieo. It was only when 
I he reliiiements of hcrahlry had so overloaded the 
shield with figures as to make its freipient delinea¬ 
tion a work of labour and dillieultv that the crest 
was iidopled as the more summary distinction of a 
iiohio family.* 

It does not a]>pcar that the Normans assiimi'd 
family names lU the same time that they ailojited 
family eseiiteheoiis. The former dislineliou was 
us yet unknown even to the royal hoiise^ and such 
additions as the Bastard, the Red, the I'ine Scholar, 
the .Son of the Empress, the Ijioii-lieart, and the 
Landless, were the only siiriiaines by which the 
liroiul sovereigns of the Norman race were dis¬ 
tinguished. Wc find, however, that their chief 
vassals had been, from an early period, aeeiistonied 
to use an addition to their Christian name, as may 
be seen by the roll of Battle Ahhcy. This was 
generally derived from the hirth]il'ace, or jmtri- 
inoiiud possession of the iiiiliviihial, on which 
aocoiml so many names of our noble Eiigllsli 
families arc derived from towns or estates ujion the 
eonliiiciit. Sometimes, also, the odiec held at 
ciairt sujiplied the possessor with the iiecessarv dis- 
finctloii, such as the Steward, the. Seiiesehal, the 
Warden, &c. What is properly termed a fatiiily- 
tiame, however, was scarcely iiitrodueed wilhiii tlie 
present period. The nearest apjiroach to it was 
the assumption of the father’s Christian imiiie. in 
addition to his own, by which the man who jier- 
haps had neither office nor landed pro])crty, still 
announced his Norman deseent. 'J’lic only species 
of surname known among the English, for some 
time after the Conquest, appears to have been an 
iqiithet descriptive of some, quality of the individual, 
distinguishing him from othens of the same haj)- 
tismal name. But this addition was not regarded 
as a family name, and did not descend to the pos¬ 
terity of the person wdio Iwre it. The generality of 
the people had only one name. The Normans, on 
the contrary, soon came universally to assume 
second names, usually commencing witli a De, or 
Le, or Fit* (that is, Fils, or son), taken cither 
from the estate, the birth-place, the office, or the 
immediate parentage of the individual, till it be¬ 
come a marie of low birth or of bastardy to be 
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witliiiiit such a distinction. Thus, it is related by one 
of the old eliroiiiclers that the daiighU'r and heiress 
of a great lord, named Fitz-Hamaii, refused at first 
to give tier liaiid to Robert, the bastard son of King 
Henry !., for no otlier reason except that lie had no 
second name. “ My father and my grandfather,” 
said till' lady, “ had each two names, and it were a 
great shame to me to many a mim who has only 
one.” This was, in other words, declaring that 
she would not eonseiit to accept the husband jiro- 
posed for her until the stain of his il legitim ale birth 
should be as far as possible w1]ic.d off. The king 
on this gave him the surname of Fitzroy, which 
amounted to a distmet iicknowledgment of him for 
his sou. He is the same who makes so great a 
figure in the siieeeediiig rcigii under the tillo of the 
Earl of Gloucester, and who, if he was not, ns 
Camilen has called him, " the only worthy of his 
age ill England,” was eertaiiily one of the very few 
eharaeters entitled to that ejiithet, and the first of 
those few. 

During the ages of ehivaliy, personal distinction 
was eagerly attempted to he secured, not merely by 
names and heraldic iiisigiiia, but also by numerous 
and sjileiidid retiiiue.s; these formed the guard of 
till' prince or noble iii war and bis ornament ill 
pdace; imil as the Norman chiefs, from their 
iiatioiial habits as well as the immense possessions 
they acquired in England, wore able as well as 
willing to indulge in this species of ostentation, we 
find that their iittembmls were, sometimes multi¬ 
plied to an incredible amount. But, after all, these 
eavideades more resenihlcd an Asiatic caravan toil¬ 
ing through the desert than a well-ordered jirineely 
jiroeessioii. Such was the case even at the court 
of Henry H , iiieontestahly the richest and most 
powerliil uionurch in Europe. Peler of Blois, in 
one of his letlers, gives a deseri|)lioii of one of 
these, royal |)roeessions, which is siifficlentlv start¬ 
ling to every idea of modern refinement. There 
Mere knights and nobles,—throngs of cavalry and 
ioot-sohhers,—baggage-waggons, tents, and pack- 
horses,—players, ]irostitntes, and the marshals of 
the prostitutes,—gamesters, cooks, |■olllcctiullers, 
mimics, dancers, burliers, pimps, and jiarasites,— 
and in the rising at morn of this tremciidoiis med¬ 
ley to commence the march of the day, he adds, 
that there was such jnstling, overtiirning, shouliiig, 
and brawling, that you would have imagined hell 
itself had let loose its nihahitants. Such was the 
real sinialidiiess that lay heneath so much Biijier- 
licial glitter ; a ki^jj:ly array was but a mob, in 
which everything [lertainiiig to taste and order was 
nnkiiown or disregarded. The tram of Bccket, 
iiotwilhstanding the waggons of ale, and furniture 
with which it was eiieiinihered, and the monkeys 
oil horseback,* was immeasiirahly superior in point 
of dignity and true elegance to that of his nival 
master, and jierhaps was the choicest specimen of 
this kind of magnificence which the taste of the 
age could have produced. When a royal pro¬ 
cession travelled through the country the jiur- 
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v('\(irs FW('i)t the (listrli't in ('very (lircction of its 
|iiovisions, wlncli, in virtue of the, inerogative, 
were seized for the Kind’s use lit any ^irice they 
eliose to oiler ; and the jiowerful Iiarons were not 
slow to imitate the exain|de of their sovereijrn. 
The greatest of the English nobles travelled with 
trains seareelv inferior to that of the king ; and, in 
time of Mar, their retainers eomposed fonnidahlc 
aiiiiies. Wdhiun Eongchann) usually travelled, 
in the time of ]ieaee, witli above 1000 horse;* an(l_ 
wo iiiav su]ii)ose that the same vanity operated 
through all the infcrMr ranks of nobles down to the 
knight who could muster a few spears tinder his 
pennon, and that in most eases there was (he 
same want of order, eeononiy, and elegance. We 
are not, how cvit. Id atlrihiite this mode of travelling 
altogether to a passion for show and magniliccnce. 
Eroiii the seareity of places for the entertainment 
ot irnvi'llers, and the, w ild state of many ])arts of 
the eoniitry, it was often dilVieult to find the articles 
of siiliMsteiice, or at least the, iMstrnments with 
whieli to cook them ; and even iiiateriiils for setting 
np tents in which they might lodge had to he pro¬ 
vided and carried along with them by personages 
iiiidcrlakifig any eoiisiderahle ioiirncy with a ini- 
nierous train of attendants. During ]iait of this 
period, also, in the reign of Slephcu, the land wus 
doited with fortresses, the idiodes of predatory 
nobles, wdio were reiidv to dail out niioii those 
whom tiiey weie able to iniliinniher, wliile the 
forests, on the other hand, emhosomed iiuiiieroiis 
hands of SiiMin outlaw s wdio regarded eveiy Nor¬ 
man as an ohject of hate and veiigcanee. 

When we deseciid from the piihlie to the domes¬ 
tic life of this jieriod, we find the same imeoulh 
eoiuliinatioii of grandeur and discomfort. The 
Normans, indeed, iiitrodneed a more stately and 
durable style of arehiteetiire tliaii had liitheito lieeii 
practised in the island ; and it is prohalile that, 
AMth these exterior improvements, they added 
largely to the elegiiiieies and comforts of domestic 
life. Jhit still tins iiiipriivcnient was oiilv eiim- 
jiarative, ,ind, in its best eonditioii, was sordid and 
]M)or when measured hv the present standard of 
living. Thus the stalely ]ialaecs and castles of 
those days had no lietter earjiets than a litter of 
straw or lushes, and no better lieds than a rug laid 
upon a wooden heiieli, nr spread upon the floor. 
Tlie kiiiglv or noble hampiet, idthniigli it lilnzed 
with a rich iirofiisioii of gold and silver plate, could 
not even tiiriiish the necessary aeeonimodatiiiii of a 
tork ; the fnigirs of the eaters,were thrust into the 
Hell dishes, or emploved in tearing the flesh into 
morsels ; and the hi.xiiries that were eollecled at 
the greatest expense were laid upon a huge table 
of plain oak, while thcpriiie.es and lords sat njion 
(dtimsv heiielu's, and jiartiiuk of the good cheer. 
Several English estates were held njion the eon- 
dilion of snpplviiig fresh straw for the royal beds, 

and litter fur the apartments of the, jiahice ;t and 
Irilz-Slephen, descrihing the splendid hosjiitality 
of Beckel while chancellor, adds, as a s])ecial proof 
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of liis munificence, that he caused his servants to 
cover the floor of his dining-room with clean straw 
or hay every morning in winter, and green hranehes 
of trees in summer, that those guests wdio could not 
find room at table,pnight sit on tlie ground without 
spoiling their fine clothes. It is a curious fact that 
the oilicial situation of rush-strewer remained to a 
very late jieriod on the list of the royal household. 
I'rom these few hints wc may eonjecturc that the 
rest of the domestic accommodations of this age 
were mean and scanty ; hut wc must remi'iiiher, 
also, that as yet household comfort was a word not 
understood, or at least of very limited signifieatioii; 
and as the Normans were an active out-door jicople, 
inde])cudent of domestic ronvemeuces, it was 
enough for them if they ]iossessed stately hiiildings, 
large retinues, rich armour, and spleiidiil toiiriia- 
niciits. This rude siinplicitv, however, sometinios 
degenerated into extreme coarseness, i’eter of 
Blois, in one of his letters, thus vents his ire at the 
discomforts of the English courtiers wliile waiting 
11)1011 their sovereign ; “ To say nothing of other 

matters, I cannot endure the nimoyimees of the 
marshals. . . I have seen very many who have 

been most generous to them ; and yet, when after 
the fatigue of a long journey, the jiersoiis had got a 
lodging, vVlien their meat was hidf-drcssed, or w hen 
they were actnidly at table, nay, sometimes when 
they were aslee)) on their rugs, the marshals would 
eoiiie in with violence and ahnso, eiit their liorses’ 
halters, tinnhle their baggage out of doors without 
any distinction, and (with great loss to the ow ners) 
turn them out of their lodgings shaniefidlv; and 
thus, when they had lost every thing whii li tliev 
had hniiight for their einnfovt, at night they could 
not, Ihoiigh rich, find a jilacc to hide ihcir head 
in.”* 

The Normans, however, are stated to have intro¬ 
duced into England a fashion of more delicate 
living and solemn haiujiicting than had previously 
been known in the country. The Saxons, as we 
have already seen, were a jicojile of large and gross 
ajijictite, who sjx'iit the chief jiart of the day at 
feasts, in w hich excess was considered to coin]iensal.e 
for elegance ; -wdiile their thirst was at least com¬ 
mensurate with their hunger; BO that drunkenness 
had become their national reproach. The Normans, 
on the other hand, notwithstanding their Danish 
descent, appear to have, in a great degree, re¬ 
nounced tlie coarse liahits of their ancestors; so that 
at their arrival in England, their moderation and 
refinement in eating and drinking distinguished 
them from the natives. This is testified, not only 
by incidental hints of the mode of living that arc 
scattered through the writings of the ])eriod, but by 
the express testimony of William of Malmshury. 
lie tells 118 that the Normans were delicate in 
the clioicc of meats and drinks, hut seldom 
exceeded tlie Ixjunds of trmprrimce ; so that they 
lived with greater elegance, and at less exiiense 
than the English. Peter of Blois, indeed, would 
seem to intimate that, by the time of Henry II., 
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tlicy had considerably dojrpneratcd in ihia par¬ 
ticular : he describes the. knijrhts noins forth to 
liiittlc laden with all kinds uf pnivisimis, carryine; 
clieescs instead <if lances, and wine-skins and syiita 
instead of swords and spears. IJnt this Indicrons 
di scriyition, which more than realises h’alstaff’a 
)iie|)iirations for the battle of Slircwslnn y, is evi¬ 
dently a caricature. Either the worthy arelideaenn 
had cstahhshed in his own mind a lomanlic stand- 
aid of abstinence with whicli the exyieditions of the 
period were incompatihle, or these recreant sons of 
hivalry were a few of the yunngcr sort wlioin the 
wealtli which their fathers had won in England liad 
(Aciled to such whimsical extravagance. 

The feasts of tlie Norman iinhles, however, after 
thev came to England, soon came to he distin- 
gnislicd by tlie. rarity and costliness of their mate¬ 
rials. According to ,lohn of Salislairy, the Con- 
ipieror Used to send into every eonniry, from 
whence he collected all that was rich and ddiicnlt 
to he yirocnred for the funiislnng of his lidile. 
The same author also mentions that he. was yireseut 
at a great enlertaininent where there were served 
up the ehoieest luxuries of Bahvlmi and Constati- 
linople, (if I’ldestine and Alexandria, of Tripoly, 
Syiia, and I’lienicia. Uni, still, lliat the Normans 
well' eontented with little, coinyiared Vitli the 
Savuns, is attested hy their common jiroverh, whieli 
mves ns not only the number of their meals, hut 
the hours at winch they were eaten - 

Lfver II (.iiujiic, iliiicr ti ncuf, 

SoiijHT a cintjiic, couciuT a iit nr, 

Fait fivrt- (Vans iiiiiiante ft iieul. 

'I’o riKC nf fivf, to dint* at riitie, 

'I'o snj) at live, to IhtI at inno, 

Make*', a mail luo lo iiiMfIj-iiiiic. 

Among a yieoyilc so choice in their diet as the 
Niinnans are declared to have been, we, can ima¬ 
gine that cookery, as a science, was lie.ld in yiiuli- 
cular estimation. tVe find, accordingly, that some 
of the English estates were held hy the tenure of 
dressing a particular dish. Among the dishes nf 
which tlic names are recorded we lind Shiiipujir- 
nnn, Dituiriml, Kurvmpie ;* hut we are ignorant 
of their particular cnmyiosition. Indeed, of their 
yireyiarations in cookery in general, nearly all we 
know is, that rich spices were yilcntifully used in 
the greater part of them. Among their most 
esteemed dainties seem to have been the y'cacoek 
and the crane; the former of which was only ymi- 
iluced at solemn chivalric bamynets, while the 
latter was served uy) at the common meals of the 
Norman princes. The hoar’s head was regarded 
ns a tnily regal dish; and we arc told that it was 
brought to the table of Henry II. in great yiomp 
nylon the coronation nf his son, and, as it was 
hiought into the hall, musicians went before it 
toundiiig uyioii their trumyicts. 

The bread whicli was used was of various kinds. 
The panis pijx’ralus was a sort of spice-cake com- 
yiosed of the finest flour; and, at the tables of the 
rich and noble, simncl and wastcl cakes were also 
in general use. But while the finest of the wheat 
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was ()))ly used fnr llu' ))rrii(l of tlio arislocrary, lljc 
common pco])l('cmitciiti'd with their lirowii 
lircad, made of iv(\ oiUs, and hnrlcy. It is likely 
that the Savon |»n|mhition still adhered to (he 
homely eookorv and ronizh di'*hes of their nnoestors. 

The drinks used by the rich of both nations 
were s|)ieed ^\ines and InpjMK'ias, ]ii^mien(, mornt, 
and mead ; while the ]'oour ela^^ses were satisfied 
ith eider, jierrVj and ale. I'Auess in tlu' use of 
luiuor still continued to form the naltonal vice of 
the Saxons, as ^\e find from the revi\al of the 
liuvs nLoiiiist “drmkim;' at ])ms*” whicli were csjic- 
<’ially direct(‘d a^oiinst thciv rural chriiy. 

But wliatever the rchnements m Noimau gastro¬ 
nomy may liave been, we are justihed in suspect¬ 
ing that ihov were too exclusively eunfined to set 
haiKpiets and solemn occasions. Bcler of Blois, 
in one of his letters, speaking of the wretehed ac- 
eominodation afforded to those unfortujui'e knights 
and nobles who atlendeil ihe eourt of Henry fl., 
sa\s, “ I often wonder how one who has been used 
lo the sf'rviee of seholarshiji and the camps of 
learning ean endure tlie annoyances of a eourt life. 
Among eonriiers there is no order, no jilan, no 
moderation, either m food, in horse exercise, or in 
watehings. A ]»nost or a soldier attached to the 
eoMfil has bread jiiit hcfori' him which is not 
Iviieadeil, not leavened, made of the diegs of lioer ; 
bread like lend, full of hiaii, and iinhidved ; wine 
S])oiled eitlu'r 1 )\ being ^our or mouldy,—thick, 
greas\, raiieid, laM,n;g of ]Hleh, and vapid. I 
have sometimes seen wiiu' so full of dregs put 
hefire. nohlernen, that tluw xvere compelled rather 
to filter than drink il—with their eves sluit, and 
Iheir teeth (dosed ; with loathing and retelling. 
The beer at couit is horrid to taste, and filthy to 
look at. On aceomit of th(“ gieat demand, meat, 
wlu'tlier sweet or not, i'^ sold ahke: (lie (isli is four 
(lavs old, yet its stinking does not lessim its price. 
The smvanls care nolhnig whatever whether the 
unhiekv guests aic sick or dead, jirovided there 
arc fuller dishes sent up to llieir masters’ tables. 
Inde.i'd, ihe lahles are filled (sometimes) with 
carrion, and the guests’ stomachs thus become the 
tumhs for those who die in the course of nature. 
I ndeed, manv more deaths would ensue from this 
putrid food, were it not that the famishing greedi- 
iK'ss of tlic stomach (which, like a whirlpool, 
will suck in anything), hy the help of powerful 
( xcreise, gets rid of everything. But if the rum- 
tiers cannot have exercise (which is the case if 
the court stays for aj.imc in town), some of them 
alw a\ s stay l)chmd at the point of death.’’ * 

We have seen from the ])ruvcrh (juoted above, 
that the ciislomary hour of retiring to rest in Kng- 
land was nine o’clock in the evenmg; and it has 
been commonly supposed that, hy a regulation 
established hy the Compirror, the people were 
compelled to pul out their fires and all other lights 
on the ringing of tlic curfew-hcll (or (ovrrr-frv^ 
that is, covcr-firc), w'hich took place at sunset in 
summer, anc^ about eight or nine o’clock in winter. 
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But tliere ia really iio f^ood authority for believing 
thilt any such regulation as this was introduced hy 
the Con(|uerar. The curfew ap|>eiirs to have ])re- 
vailcd ill early times not only in Enghuid, but in 
Scotland, France, Spam, Italy, and perhaps most 
of the other cuimtries of Europe ; and it was jiro- 
bahly in use in England, as elsewhere, long before 
tlic Noniuni Conquest. Such a regulation was 
rendered expedient hy the comhigstihle materials of 
which the houses were genially comjioscd, and 
the freiiuency of conflagrations in the, town.s and 
villages. Notwithiftandmg the precaution of the 
curfew law, Fitz-Stephen, in his accoinit ol' London, 
mentions frcipicnt fires as one of the great incon¬ 
veniences of the metropolis. It may be, added that 
the curfew was continued in England as a useful 
police, regulation till after the, Ireginniiig of the 
si.xtcenth century. 

In the article of popular superstitions, hotli tlie 
Normans and Saxons might furnish a chapter sufli- 
eiently copious. From their northern descent, 
their ancient traditions, their recent and im|ier- 
lectly understood Christianity, and the habits of a 
chivalrous life among the great, as well as the 
general rudeness and ignorance of the common 
people, the path of their existence was hesirown 
with oineiia, prodigies, and siqicrstitious obsft'v- 
ances. People were afraid to meet a hare in their 
path, as the omen of some coining calamilv. A 
woman with dishevelled hair, a blind man, a 
lame man, or a monk, were all, strangely eiioiigli, 
regarded as ctpially indicative of misfortune. On 
the coutrarv, if a wolf hapjiened to cross them, if 
St. Martin’s bird flew from left to right, if they 
heard distant thunder, or met a hump-hacked or 
leprous man, those omens were considered as pro¬ 
mises of good fortune.* 

We, find that certain parlicuhir forms charac¬ 
terised the practice of sepulture at the jireseiit 
jieriod. The nearest relative, as in the earliest 
ages of antiquity, closed the cyc-lids of the 
dead. The face was then covered with a linen 
cloth, and afterw'ards the body was washed, 
anointed, and laid out for burial. A suit of 
iqiparel which the deceased had hccii accustomed 
to wear frequently, sulliced fiir a shroud; the body 
was carried to the place of interment upon the 
shoulders of the mourners, or, when the distance 
was coiisidcrahle, uiioii a sledge or car; and, com¬ 
monly, the remains were deposited in the grave 
wilhout the, protection of a coflin. We do not find 
coffins m general use until the, reign of Henry III.; 
and for some time, before, this date they seem to 
have licen confined to ]ieople of high rank. But 
at first they were dispensed with even in the case 
of princes themselves. The Conqueror appears 
to have been interred in this primitive fashion, 
except that the gi'ave itself was a sort of chest or 
coffin formed of solid masonry. A more decent 
and respectful ceremonial was observed in the 
funerals of the succeeding kings. A rude and 
unskilful attempt was made to embalm the body o£ 
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Henry I. After the brains and bowels hud been 
carefully extracted, it was saturated with salt, and en¬ 
closed in a skin of wool. A triple funeral graced 
the obsequies of Richard 1 . ; and Carlisle, Fonlc- 
vraud, and Roueit, had caeh the honour of receiving 
a portion of his remains for sepulture. The body of 
young Henrv, the junior king (son of Ileiiry 11 .), 
was wrapped up in those linen clothes that had been 
used at his coronation, and upon which the sacred ml 
had flowed. But the most splendid of all the royal 
funerals in England, during this period, appears lo 
have been that of Henry IL, which is ])articulaiIv 
described by Matthew Paris. The, body was 
arrayed in royal robes ; the face was uncoveied, 
and the head was adorned with a golden crown; 
the hands were covered with gloves, and the feet 
with shoes emhroidered with gold-work ; s]inrs 
were buckled to the heels, and a sword was uirded 
ujioii the side of the dead, while the fingers, on 
one of which was a large ring, were closed iqiou a 
sce])tre. 

The royal coffins seem to have been lined with 
lead ; at least such is stated to have been the, case 
with that of Stephen. As kings were thus buried 
with the. insignia of their rank, the same rule was 
jirohably followed in the funerals of the nobility. 
At all events we know that it prevailed in the 
sepulture of ecclesiastical dignitaries; primates, 
hishoiis, and abbots were always placed in their 
graves attired m their canonical robes, and having 
licside them the several symbols of their rank in 
the church.* 

Such were the iiracticos that gcticrally prevailed 
in the royal, noble, and common burials, during 
this period, and by which the living endeavoured 
lo display their respect and affection for the dead. 
But the case was very different with those who 
died under excommunication. The body, now' 
regarded as the sjiecial property of Satan, was 
viewed with fear and abhorrence; no aacred cartli 
could receive it, or hallowed rites be performed over 
it; it was thrown forth like a polluted thing, or 
hurried into some obscure spot, and interred in 
silence and secrecy hy those who were ashamed of 
BO humane and necessary a deed. Thus, in the 
case of an unfortunate Templar, during the. reign 
of Henry 1.,—one Geoffrey Mandevillc, who had 
been excommunicated, and who had died without 
being reconciled to the church,—it is related that 
his brethren, equally afraid to bury and unwilling 
to degrade the corpse of their departed member, 
adopted a singular compromise by which it might 
he reduced to its kindred dust within their sacred 
precincts. They inclosed the body in a pipe or 
coating of lead, after which they hung it upon a 
tree in the orchard of the old Temple.t 

It is chiefly, however, in the sports and pastimes 
followed by roe d;yfiNent classes of the people that 
we discern tiw sjdrit of the national character and 
of that of the times. In an age of martial habits 
and imperfect civilization, the excitements of a 
game, during the short intervals of peace, are 
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iulopti'd as (tie iiaiural eubetitutes fur those of real ' of the, furmiition of (lie New Forest, iiriiJ of the 
■uiir. The rhase was jmrsued liy tlie Normans, lejiojiulation mid niiserv wrought tiy that act of 
(ruin llie time they olitained possession of England, despotic jiowcr, has already been detiulcd.* The 
with an eiigernesB to which the conquered race Conqueror was so jealous of hia kingly prerogatives 
owed siiine of their worst stjH'erings. The history • See imt..,as?. 
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ill (Ids, his favourite recreation, that the royid from their meadows, fields, and pasture lands; 

ehuses were guarded from the intrusion of both mid when these feroeions luuiters hurst through 

Saxon and Norinaii by the severest penalties : cnelosures and swe]it over corn-fields in jinrsuit of 

every offender detected in hunting the king’s deer the (lying deer, the wretched cottagers were coni- 

was subjected to tbe loss of life or limb ; and the pelled to hurry to their doors with iirovisions and 

dog that strayed into the king’s enclosures was rcfrcshnients, lest they shoiild be reckoned disiif- 

larncd by the amputation of one of its claws, unless feeted, or punished as traitors.* Tbe Conqueror, 

redeemed by the owner. The nobles followed the in his paternal fondness for wild beasts, is said to 

example of their sovereigns by surrounding exten- have eolleeteil and imported many Ifom abroad, 

sive parks with walls, for the preservation of with which he stoekeil the New Forest, 

name; in doing which they frequently, by a lawless As the habits and interests, however, of (he 
exercise of power, drove the unfortunate peasantry • w. Newi.. 
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two races became more closely \iuito(l, the kw- 
IcsBiiess of these tyrannical Niinroils was restrained, 
and after the reign of Rtifus the severity and 
restrictive clmractcr of the game-laws were consi¬ 
derably abated. It has been already mentioned 
tliat, by a charter of Henry ]., the citizens of 
London were allow'cd to have their chases to hunt 
as well and fully as their ancestors had had, in the 
Chiltern hmidreds, in Middlesex, and in Surrey. 
The Norman prelates and clergy, it would apiiear 
from the records of the times, were as keen hunters 
ns the laity. Females, also, seem to have some¬ 
times )mi'sued this diversion. 

Hawking was another favourite sport of this 
period. This amusement had heeu keenly fol¬ 
lowed in England before the iicriud of the Con¬ 
quest ; so that, by some writers, the cause of 
Harold’s unfortunate, voyage to Normandy is attri¬ 
buted to the straying of a favourite falcon which 
he wished to recover; and in the Hayeu.v Tajiestrv, 
ns we have seen, he is represented as joiirneynig 
to the court of William with one of those birds on 
his wrist. After the Conquest the common people 
seem to have been prohibited even from keeiiiiig 
hawks; to hunt with them was considered an 
amusement fitting only for kings and nobles. Thus 
those birds hocame as distinct murks of high nuik 
as the sptirs of kiiiglithood or the enihlazoury 
upon a shield. The nobles carried their favourite 
falcons along with them on journeys, and even to 
battle. These feelings and habits, which at that 
time prevailed tliroughout Europe, will account for 
the c.xtravagunt conduct of llicliard when he seized 
by force, ns already related, the splendid liawk of 
the peasant in Ciduhria.* 

By the (ircat Cliarter, however, granted by King 
,)ohn,hhertyw'asgiven to every freeman to have in his 
woods eyries of hawks, spar-hawks, lalcons, eagles, 
and herons. Stores of good hawks were generally 
kept ill the monasteries for the recreation of their 
reverend inmates; and many of the ecclesiastical 
dignitaries were so enamoured of the sport of 
hawking, that one of tlic favourite topics of decla¬ 
mation with the censors of the manners of the time 
was the conduct of those pastors who cared for 
birds, not sheep (aves, non and hullood the 

falcon u])un its quarry with the same voice that had 
lieen consecrated to chant tiie praises of God.f 
From the gentle exercise which this sport pro¬ 
moted,.it seems to have been endeared not only to 
clmrchmen, hut also to the female sex ; and in 
tlie twelfth century we find Jhat they excelled the 
men in dexterity in hawkingj—a proof, says John 
of Salisbury, that it is an effeminate amusement. 
When the hawk was carried it was generally upon 
the wrist, which was protected by a thick glove ; 
the head of the bird was covered with a hood,•and 
its feet w'erc secured to the wrist by strap* of 
leather called jesses, and to its legs were fastened 
small bells toned according to the musical scale. 

Another of the sports of the time, which as yet 
liowever was practised only on a snqall scale, was 

* Sec aute, p. 4S5. i Letters of Tetcr of Bloiit 
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that of horse-racing. Fitz-Stephen has given us a 
description of tlic London horse-races, which were 
held in Smithfield, then, as in the present day, tlie 
groat cattle-mart of the city. “ When u race,” 
he says, “ is to he rim by this sort of horses 
(hackneys and war-steeds), and perhaps by others 
which also, in their kind, are strong and fleet, a 
shout is immediately raised, and the common 
horses are ordered to withdraw immediately out of 
the way. Three jockeys, sometimes only two, 
according as the match is made, prepare tluiii- 
selves fur the contest (for such, as lieing used to 
ride, know how to manage the horses with juila- 
meiit) : tlic grand point is to prevent a compciilor 
from getting before them. The horses, on then 
pari, are not without emulation,—they tremble, aie 
inqiaticnt, and continually in motion ; and at last, 
the signal once given, they strike, devour the 
course, hunviug along with unremitting velocily. 
The jockeys, inspired with the thoughts of ajqihui.M- 
and the hopes of victory, clap spurs to the willing 
horses, and brandish their whips, and cheer Ihein 
with their cries. You would think, according to 
Heraclitus, that all things were in motion, and that 
the opinion of Zeno was certainly wrong, as hi- 
held that there was no such thing a.s motion, and 
that it Was impossible Ui reach the goal.”* 

But the cliicf of all the amusements of tliosc 
ages, and that which was the most characteristic of 
the chivalrlc jieriod, was the tournament. The 
origin of this great military spectacle is lost in the 
darkness of the middle ages; hut we find tliat 
tournaments were practised in France and Nor¬ 
mandy jirevious to tlic Norman conquest of Ihig- 
huid. it might have been expected, that alter the 
Norman invasion they would have been speedily 
esUibhshed in I'ingknd; but instead of this, we 
find that AVilliam and his immediate successors 
absolutely forbade them. The reason assigned for 
tills ]irohihition was, the expense, and danger with 
which tournaments were attended. But it may he 
suspected that the true reason was of a different 
kind. It is probable that the Norman kings appre¬ 
hended danger from such concourses as those which 
a tournament would have occasioned, where the 
hard-ruled nobles would have learned their own 
strength, and found every facility for plotting 
against their soverei^.' MHtring the unsettled 
reign of Stephen, when the toyaluuthority was re¬ 
laxed, these prohibitory laws were disregarded, and 
tournaments were frequently ,held by the nobility, 
at which it is probable they alternately cons])iml 
against him and his rival Matilda, as circumstances 
inclined flyeifi. This license, however, with many 
others, Was restrained on the accession of Henry 
11 . He revived the prohibitions that had formerly 
been in fofeeV sons, when arrived at 

•manhood, weite-objiged to repair to the toumainents 
on tlie WmtiniSit, at which they exhibited the reck¬ 
less daring of Imights-errant, and gathered many 
trophies oftheir valour and skill. A partial revival 
of the tournament took place in England under 
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the reign of the Lion-hearted Richard. After his 
truce with the French king in 1194, he permitted 
tournaments to be held in his own kingdom, in 
consequence of having seen the insults and nume¬ 
rous foils which his own unskilful knights had 
siiflTcrcd at the hands of those of France.* Still, 
however, this chivalrous monarch had the policy to 
restrict these dangerous assemhlages, so that they 
roidd only he held at five places in England, which 
w'cre particularly specified j and as money was at 
all times welcome to him, he contrived that they 
should he conducive to the replenishment of his 
empty exchequer, by compelling those who attended 
them, as we have had occasion to mention in a pre- 
cedmg chapter, to purchase each a license, the price 
ol' which varied with the rank of the party.t By 
the same law, all foreigners were prohihited fimn 
catering the lists, probably in consequence of tlieir 
superior experience and skill. From this era, the 
tournament rose in importance in Englanil, and 
spced'ly occujiicd a prominent place in the national 
institutions and history. 

During the long interval that elapsed lieforo 
these military spectacles were sanctioned by law, 
we find that the young students of chivalry in Eng¬ 
land inqirovcd their strength and skill by certain 
mditary sports, which still continued to*he prac¬ 
tised after the tournament was legalized. One of 
these was the (’el (in Latin, pa/us), practised with 
a (lost, or the stump of a tree, about six feet in 
lieight, which the youth, armed at all points, 
attacked vigorously on foot; and while he struck 
or thrust at the dilfcrent parts whicli were marked 
• w. Ntwb. t Sec ante, p.SSi. 


to represent the head, breast, shoulders and legs of 
an antagonist, he was taught <0 cover himself care- 
ftilly with his sliicid in the act of rising to the 
blow. Similar to this was the (Quintain, where the 
attack was made on horseback. A pole or spear 
was set upright in the ground, with a shield 
strongly bound to it, and against this the youth 
tilted with his lance in full career, endeavouring to 
burst the ligatures of the shield, and hear it to the 
earth. A steady aim and a firm scat w'crc acquired 
from this exercise, a severe fall being often the con 
sequence of failure in the attempt to strike down 
the shield. This, however, at the best, was hut a 
monotonous exercise, and therefore the iiole, in 
process of time, was supplanted by the more stimu¬ 
lating figure of a misbelieving Saracen, armed at 
all jioints, ami hrandisfiing a formidable woodin 
sabre. The piqipet moved freely upon a pivot or 
spindle, so that unless it was struck with the lanee 
adroitly m Ihe centre of the face, or breast, it rapidly 
revolved, and the sword, in .consequence, smote 
the back of the assailant in his career, amidst the 
laiighler of the s|iectatorK. Every blow in the 
centre of the. figure was numbered from one to 
three, according to its ascertained cfreclivcncss in 
unhorsing a real enemy, while the false strokes that 
oi’Jy sulliced to turn the figure were counted 
against the player as forfeits. In addition to these 
exeicises, the young squires and pages were taught 
to carei r against each other with staves or caue.s; 
and Bometiiiies a whole party e.xhibiled on horse¬ 
back the varioua evolutions of a battle, hut with¬ 
out the blows or bloodshed of a tournament. The 
elegant ]iraclice of riding at the ring, wliich was an 
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iiii|in)vcmeiit upon tlic (|iiintiiiii, was tlic roRiu;- 
nirnt of a later ago..* 

As for tlie touriiimicnt itself, it was geiieiullv 
lield in honour of some nnportiuit event, sueh as a 
coronation, 11 marnage, or gicat national vietory; 
and previous to the celebration, heralds weie de¬ 
spatched in every direction to announce ihe, place 
of nieeling, and invite all good hnights and true to 
repair to the. solemnity. The joyous summons 
roused the neighhouring counties—the hut and the 
castle equally sent forth their inhabitants, and every 
road to the place o£ meeting was thronged witli 
those who repaired to the appointed spot as com¬ 
batants or spectators, liven from distant lands, 
when the event cominemorated was of general iin- 
jiortance, the noblest in rank were accustomed to 
attend, either to grace the spectacle by their jire- 
aeiiee, or win liononr in the lists. The sjiace 
marked out for the. combat was a level piece of 
ground, cleared of every im^iedimenl that might 
annoy the feel of the horses, and strongly paled in, 
to jirevent the intrusion of the ciowd; the in- 
closure was entered by two gates, one of which 
was at the east, and the other at the west end of 
the barriers; and round the whole paling scaffolds 
were erected for the higii-horii dames and maidens, 
the princes, the nohle-, and the elected jiidges^of 
the eonllict. A throng of heralds, tioubadours, 
and minstrels, dressed in their gorgeous and pir- 
turesipic attire, were also pieseiit to disehaige their 
several olliecs, and give order and solemnity to the 
nsBCmbly. As so much importance was attached 
to the tournament, various precautions were adiqiled 
to prevent the intnisioii of the unworthy; the 
shields of those who w ere eompetllors for the ho¬ 
nours of the combat w ere, for some davs previous 
to the event, bung iqi in the neighhouring ehiireh ; 
and if any eandidate was cliargeil with an offenee 
against the rules of ehividrv, the aecnsation was 
sometimes made by a ladv tonehiiig his shield with 
a wand, liven when the lists were filled, and 
when the eonihats had eonimeneed, the same 
an.xictv was manifested to guard the tournament 
from profiinatioii; and if a knight heliavcd himself 
djscunilcously to the assembled ladies, or infringed 
uji.iii dic fair and ehivalrous rules of encounter, he 
was driven from the inelosure as a recreant by 
the s])ear-Btaves of the comhatunts. It sometimes 
luiiqicned that a favoured kn'ght was led to the 
gate of the barrier by the lady i f his love, in whose 
honour he had vowed to contend, and whose colours 
he wore in his crest and npi u his scarf. Two 
different kinds of lighting wijre praetised at the 
tournament. The first was called justing—an en¬ 
counter ])crforincd with the lance; the second was 
cither II eliise hand-to-hand duel, or a desperate, 
general pell-mell, in which the combatants, divided 
into two parties, hewed, struck, and thrust at each 
other with battle-aves, two-lmiided swords, maces, 
and daggers. The simple just was not reckoned 
so honourahle ns the latter kind of engagement, 
which properly constituted the toiirnainent. The 

• SinUt‘» Sports of tl'” Knglibli. • 
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just, however, from the superior grace and dexte¬ 
rity which it was qualified to display, and perliajis 
on account of its less hazardous nature, outlast ed 
the more formidable vieleo of the touniiimciit, and 
continued to be ppacliscd with sluirjieiicd nr lieiid- 
less lances till ti very late period. The chief ex¬ 
cellence of a comhatant m this kind of exercise 
eonsisted in bearing the point of his sjietir iigamsl 
the breast or helmet of his adversary, so its to Lliiow 
him backward out of the saddle to the ground—in, 
failing in this, to sliiver his own weapon in the en¬ 
counter, by which he avoided a similar diiwiifiiU for 
himself. The lists, as Inis been already nientioned, 
were guarded fiom intruders; but every knight or 
sipiire who entered them was allowed to bring witli 
him a page, who stood aloof from the contest, and 
suiiplied his master, at need, with a sword or 
truncheon. 

Such were the laws and usages of the tourna¬ 
ment, and tlie circumstances devised In give them 
splendour and importance. We now proceed to 
describe the encounter;—The comliaUints, in two 
parties, having entered the batriers, the one by tlie 
eastern, and tin; other by the western gate, airiiiiged 
theniselves m order for battle ; and at the sonoious 
cry of tlie lieralds—“ To achievements! to iichiove- 
niciits 1”-.-they clo.sed their vizors, eoiiched llieir 
spears, and impatiently waited the signal of onset. 
Tins was given by the president drop|iing his wand 
or triinclieon, and the truiniicts at the same iiistiiiit 
sounding the charge; and then emmnenced the 
furious hurtling together of men and horses, the 
hluvcnng of spears, and the clashing of helmets 
and sliiclds. As the conflict proceeded, and the 
confusion deepened, the ground was gradually 
eoveied with fallen knights, some deeply wounded, 
and others endeavouring to coiitimie the strife on 
I'oot; or, where they were utterly disabled, the 
liiiges endeavoured to extricate them from amidst 
the rushing and trampling of the horses’ hoofs. 
WTicn the battle had continued for some time, 
knight after knight from cither party might he 
seen retiring to the palisade, to open his aventailc, 
and take breath for a few moments; and it was 
considered ignoble and unlawful to assail him 
while so occiqiied. Ghastly wounds, lameness, 
and dentil, generally aututned up the disasters of 
the day; but victory had been won, and the lustre 
of the wreath wtis only enhanced by the blood that 
stained it. At the close of each day (for sometimes 
the tournament continued for several days) the 
names of those who had most distinguished them¬ 
selves were proclaimed by the heralds, andljie re¬ 
wards distributed by the ladies; after whicli, the 
joys of the banquet succeeded : the successful com¬ 
batants, after being unarmeiT by those fair hands 
that had distributed the prizes, were advanced to 
an honoured place at the ^ard, where their 
valour was commended by princes and redoubted 
warriors, and sung by attendant minstrd*. Such 
was the nature of that solemn festival, which may 
be regarded as the great master-piece of chivalry, 
and by which knightly bravery and skill were im- 
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] roved to their utmost ra])ahility. The church, 
iiulccd, (leiiouiiccd the tomniiiueiit on iiccount of 
llic bloodshed with wliich it was attended, and the 
])ricsts directed their sitiritual thunder against all 
wild engaged in it or favoured it;, but this o])])osi- 
tion had little cllect against a species of amusement 
so accordant with the whole hent of the spirit and 
linbits of the times.*' 

As iiolilc birth was so ijidispensable a (lualilicntioii 
for these heroic exercises, that none under the rank 
of an es(|uiic could engage in them, the yeonien 
and burgesses consoled tliemsclvea with certain 
other wailike amusements, in alt probability derived 
from those of the Nonnan aristocracy ; and although 
thi'se homely sports were inferior in solemnity and 
high excitement to the tournament, they were cer¬ 
tainly superior in merriment and freedom. One of 
these was similar to the (piinlain of the \o’ntg 
iiohihty. A pole xvas stronglv fixed in the ground, 
and across its top was lixed, to turn upon a s|miille, 
a piece of wood, Imviiig at one end of it u lioard, 
and at the otlier a simd-liag. The jicasants who 
repaired to the sport galloped aainnsl the i|iniitain 
hy turns, eonching their staves, and striking tlie 
lioard ill their rapid career. But unless a dexterous 
esopic immediately followed the blow, llie, heavy 
sund-hiig at the otlier extremity eiiine loisiil with a 
furious eoiniterhufl', and struck the tdter lietweeii 
the shoulders, amidst the jeers and shouts of the 
s)iectators. Anotlier sport in use amoiig tlu' 
Miiglisli, and similar to tlic foregoing, has lieeii 
called tlie wutcr-ipiintain, and is thus deserihed hy 
Fitz-Stejihen, as jiraetiscd hy the Londoners. A 
sliield was nailed to a mast that was set up in 
the midst of the Thames, against whicli a lioiit was 
impelled swiftly by vigorous rowers, and a man 
standing upright in the stern of the hoal euuehed 
his hmcc against the shield, and strnek it in |iess- 
ing. If the spear shivered xvhile tlie eliampion 
maintained his jilaee, the prize was won; hut if, 
on tlie contrary, the stave did not yield to the en¬ 
counter, the boat glided from hencath his fed, nnil 
he fell back into the water. To avoid a tragic close, 
however, to such mirthful exhibitions, two hoats 
filled with men were always in readiness beside the 
fjuintain, to rescue the baffled wigbt. There was 
also practised what maybe called the water tourna¬ 
ment, in which the combatants, armed with staves 
and shields, tilted against each other iii hoats, in 
the same manner as, in the common land tourna¬ 
ment, the knights were wont to do on horseback. 
These sports, in their natural course, descended, 
with the necessary modifications, to the children, 
who had also their own (piintains, by which tliey 
trained themselves U> the exercises of manhood 
and to dexterity in war. One of these is mentioned 
hy Fitz-Stephen. In winter, he tells us, the young 
hoys tied die shank-bones of sheep to their feet, 
upon which they skated along the ice, and tilted 
against esdi other with staves in full career. Such, 

• Memolrps s«r I’Anciuntie Chevaleri«, par M.tl** StlVl ije.- Du- 
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it xvould appear, was in tliosc days tlic siihstitiile 
for skates. 



In liddilioii to these exi'iting sports, tin' jiea- 
sanliy amused llieniseKo willi arclieiv, llirowing 
huge stones, darting speais, wrestling, nmiiiiig, 
leaping, and swoid and biiekler idayiiig; and in 
large towns, tlie eilizeiis iiei|ueiiLlv diverted them¬ 
selves with boar and liiill-bailmg.' Coek-lighling, 
wbieli IIS\el bad not been exalled into a noble nr 
even a manly aiiinsemeiit, was eoiiliiied (o eliddreii. 
Oil the luesday ol Slirovelide, eaeb selinolliny was 
allowed to bring a jiglilmg-ooek to the school, 
which tor a day was liiriied into ii cnekpit tor llic. 
dueisioii of the uiehiiis. The game of foolliall 
was geiieial in F.nglaud during the reign of Henry 
[I., and seems to iiave possesseil c'lpial ullractioiis 
loi iiu II and ehihlieii 

Ot the sedentary or w ilhm-doois amuseincnls 
tliut wen' known in I'.nghuul in this period, a very 
hrief nolicc w ill he sullieient. Among them, we 
find ccitain diversions then jmssessiiig ntlraclions 
for per.soiis of tile highest lank which, in a nioro 
refined age, are exclusively eonlined to the lowest. 
I he juggler, w ith liis teals ol dexterity and slight- 
ol-hand was an iiiiporlant iiersoiiage even in the 
loyal I'ourl, when men had not yet learned to dis¬ 
tinguish helween the natural anil the suptrnutural. 
The hntloon, with his rihahl jests, was a welcome 
siihstitiite, where more rclined wit was wanting, along 
wilii the powei to appreciate it; and tlie mime, witli 
his antic pcrsmiilicalions, added cnjoyincnl In the 
luxuries ol tlu' teasL. To these may he atlded dra¬ 
matic exhiintions. F!a\B touiided upon roinautic, 
historical, or ]iassing evouts,were already represented 
before the iiohlos and citizens ; hut these jirimitive 
attempts wore so conijilolely in iiecordaneo with the 
griissness and licentiousness of the age, both in liiii- 
giiagc and iiianner of acting, that they were eon- 
demiicd hy the ehuijh, and all priests were prolii- 
hited from attending thcni.t Tlie actors of those 
days appear to have strolled from town to town, 
and from castle to castle, attended hy a congenial 
friiternity composed of jongleurs, tnmhlers, daneers, 
jesters, and mimics.J The immoralily of these 
theatrical exhibitions awoke not, only tlie no, lint 
the inventive powers of llio cliun h_, and tlic clergy 
endeavoured to supersede the secular hy the rch- 

- • ril/-Sl(‘|i|)i'ii’s Loniioii. 
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f;i(ius drama; and liencc tlic origin of thuso pro- 
cluctions called miracles and mysteries. Tliesc 
wore composed of scriptural incidents ; or, as Fitz- 
Stephen informs ns, “ representations of tliose 
miracles that were wrought by holy confessors, or 
tliose piissioiis and sutferings in which the martyrs 
BO signally displayed their fortitude.” The actor.s 
were the scholars of the clergy ; the church itself 
w.as freipiently used as the ])hiee of exhibition ; and 
the rich vestmenls and sacred fiiriiitiiie em]doycd 
in the church service were sometimes perinitteil to 
he used by the actors, to give siijieiior truth and 
lustre to tlieir representations. 

In a propensity to gambling, the Normans and 
Saxons cipially evinced their iioilheiii origin : they 
had ten dilfereiit games that uere plated ttitli dice ; 
of vvhieli, liiittever, we have no |iarlieular aeeouiil; 
and the huge siinis that were lost, as well as the 
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quarrels that were stirred up by what the clergy of 
those days emphatically called the “ damnable art 
of dicing,” may be surmised from the curious lui- 
actments on this head by Kichard I. and I’lnlqi 
Augustus, on their expedition to the Holy Land.* 
Matthew Paris als.i is careful to reproach the I'iiig- 
lish barons who revolted against John, w ith their 
fondness for dice ; and the same charge was brought 
against the clergy in general by those eeelesiaslies 
who censured the vices of the age. The intellectual 
game of chess, we may also notice, which is iin- 
doubtcdlv of oriental origin, is coiuinoiily siip- 
])osed to have been inniorted into Fiigland and the 
other countries of Europe in tins period by the 
Crusaders. There is some leuson, however, for 
believing that it W'as hiiowii to our Sa.xon ancestors 
before the Norinan Conquest. 

• Sec anil', 
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Alhision has been alreadv made to the bands of burgher and noble. The following group represents 
Saxon glce-men,daiieers,anil jugglers, that traversed one of thesepcrijiatetic bands, consisting of ataborer, 
the kiiigiloiii, and found a ready welcome from a bagiiipcr, three dancers, and a singer or glee-man. 



(’oL’NTRY IUm-l. Iloyal MS. 2 H i-ll. 

The juggler was generally the superintendent of nobles, were similar to Those Whibitfed in the pre- 
the ]iarly ; and his feats of slight-of-haiid, which sent day. A part of the exhibitions of there 
jiasred for Bupcrmitural, and by which he asto- jugglers consisted in feats of balancing, of which the 
nishcd the uufkilful peasants and eqtially illiterate following engraving is a representation. Here, two 
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Bai-aNcinO —Sti utt, from vaiiou> .uicu-nt M ^.S, iii the Ho(lloi.ni iiml )u u .ile CellecUolis, 


HK'ii RU))port n large b()cirJ,on vvliicli a giil kijeelsi, 
iiiid balaiice.s three swords, resting upon their hilts, 
witli the ])oints in contaet. Tlie Bteiidincss of nerve 
rciiuisile for such n feat, in the. female, but nnirc 
especially in her supjiortera, is evident at a glance. 
The other figures of the group arc einiiloyed in 
sneh trials of tialaneing as are witnessed among ns 
every dav, with the exception perliaps of the jier- 
son who IS atteiniiting, in rather an nnfavouralile 
lUlitudc, to make two swords stand uiiiight on tlie 
ground. Tlie women who formed a iiiirt of the 
juggler’s train halaneed, danced, and tunililed, 


and |ierfonned tliosc feal.s of agility nr gracefulness 
for which they were heller ipialified tlian the 
more ndiust sex. These females, as may he snp- 
jioscd, were of very light re|Hitalion, on which ac¬ 
count the daughter of llcrodias was cl.issed iiinong 
tliem by onr ancestors. When she jirociircd the 
death of John tlie llaplist, she is said, in the Saxon 
traiislntion of the (iospels, to have “ tninblcd belore 
Herod;” and in an ancient ilhiniinalcd MS., she 
is thus representi d at lie.r exercise, aUended by lier 
maid-Rcrvaiit. 

In addition to such displays of Ininiaii strength and 



Tiric Dauoiii uk ue lltnoiuAt. Tumhuno.—S trutt, from an aufii-jit MS. 


dexterity, the, ingenuity of the jugglers trained the 
inferior animals to co-operate in their exhibitions ; 
hears were taught to dance and tumble, anil horses 
and monkeys to imitate, or rather ape the actions 
of humanity. The following sketch, copied from 


an ancient MS., re|ircscnts a monkey imitating the 
action of jilaying on the harp, and a second mi¬ 
micking the violni-|iluyer; a third is riding on a 
hear, wliicli is dancing to the imaginary music ; 
and a fourth monkey is tumbling under the dircc- 



Pi.i.tiKa MiKUrsva akd Bxaiu. lloit. MS. €03.—Royul MS. S%. vlt—BoilletaQ MS. 364. 
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lions of ils teacher. In finothcr drawing we have tliat endeavours to seize her, while the hear-kceper 
a glce-womau dancing round an unmuzzled hear, is scourging the animal, and exciting it to greater 



I’l.Aw.vo Bi Aiis Hail MS Ki.yal MS. 2 II. vli. 


flirv. The docihiv a.l'-o of that nohle animal the its fori'-fect against a man armed with a stall' and 
hoise did not escape the noticeof tlicsc ingenious huckler ; to put a trumpet to its mouth as ifahoni 
tormentors ; it wus tanglit to dance, to fence with to sound a charge; and to heat a war-pointwitii its 



Moi't '1 KIAN l)\l lirrsKs. 

Ifni-'AC luI(110(1 lit lic.ii tiiiiL" Miih liie fitie mul liitiii feel tin ;i lalioi'.—Slrult,from an anciont MS. 


hoofs upon a drum nr talior. A still more crtiel which a horse, haltered to a stake or tree, was 
sport ini|icais to have hcen sometimes e.xhihitcd, in baited by dogs. 



Honsz-ltAiTiNil, Rojal MS. 2 It. vtt 


The jugglers also made the science of defence a of the time. They not only exhibited feats of skill 
part of their jndilic exhibition.?. On this account at sword and buckler, but they were also the 
tliey arc frecjucntly cidlcd gladiators by„thc writers teachers of the art of fencing, Fitz-Stephen men- 
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lions tills Hs a common exercise in the reign of 
Henry 11.; ami in the following engravings from 
iincient mamiseniits we have representiitions of the 
[iriiH'ipal wards and feints that were practised: 




SmhiRu I'fnit r. RoyulMS 14 1' 3 



The coiiihatiiiits hciT. appear to he in ri^ht 
canic^t, and tlif kind of euinhat in whieh lliey 
ar(‘ cnij:ai;rd was, no douhl, attended with some 
d;ui”oi. In other caK-s tiic mock encounter 
was ]na(i,ised iii a fu'-hton nuich loss j)eriIous. 
In the iollo\Njii^ eiiLiravmg, two yo\Uhs, wlio ap- 


Ul I !•. M R . 

Slintt, fii>m .111 aiiciciil Ms. m Hi,- CiOlfclioii 

pear to lu- stnd\ingllic r/c/loKii o jiart of tlic science 
nicicly, arc croncliing safely liclunil their Imch- 
lers, while each is armed with nothing lielti r than 
a liplit eiidgel. The, Saxons also appeal to Inue 
learned fioin their (lernian aneestiirs to plav grare- 
tnllv w ith tlieir wcapinisin the sword-diuiee,* where 
dexterity eoiilil heexhihited wilhoni dangerous eon- 
sef|nenees. 'J'he sword-dance of the Anglo-Saxons 
wliirh we have alreadv descrihed,|- eontiinied to 
he practised long after the Norman Conipiest. In 
the following delineatinii two men are wielding 
sword and liuekler, and direeling their innvemenls 
hv the music of the hagpiper. 

Vrestling was al-o piaetised in vat ions forms. 
One mode of a vci y ]icenhiir kind is also said to 
liave heeii in use aiiiong the aneient Giceks. In 
this game, two prisons, iiiomited each on the liack 
; of a eompanion, eiieouiitered eiieh other like 
knights on horseback ; and he who could throw his 

• ’i'll'- svMUil tl.tnci' li\ 'r.d'Htt-i Me Mdi CMTiiniii c 

'.U ) N'liH ctniiiii;: ii.tNfil v\c.i|n)iis vfitli tin- jiitinU ii|iW)(nl8 Tin* 
(jisHiixi III v'liirli iL t'li's I'l'i I") iii*‘il It) lltr liiiirll li’^s 

il.llC,"'!""'*' 

I ^ f aiitf. |i 31,'.. 
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iiiitiigonist to the ground was declared tlie con- 
(juoror. 



Wrehtliao. 'T^ojal MS.,2U. 
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Bowling is another amusement which we lind 
represented in the manuscripts of this jicriod. In 
the annexed drawing two small cones are set up to 
serve as marks for the bowl. Similar to this was 
the game of kaylos (in French qvillcs), probal)ly 
of Norman origin, and from which the game, of 
nine-pins w’as perhaps derived. A number of pins 
were set up—not in three rows, however, but in a 
line—and these the player endeavoured to striker 
down by throwing a cudgel. The same amuse¬ 
ment, with slight variations, is common at our 
fairs in the i)rcscnt day. Three pins are jdaced 
ujiright, surmounted by toys ; at these the player, 
standing at a considerable distance, throws a slick, 
and whatever he can manage to knock down be¬ 
comes his own. 

Most of the amusements still practised by our 
peasantry in some parts of the country on the eve 
of All-llulluws arc probably much older than the 




irjwuNo. lUa.il MS. 20 Cil. IV 



Kayi > Tin's. Ko).tl MS. 2 D. vii. 


Norman, or even the previous Saxon conquest, game of bob-apple is found in a manuscript of the 
The following representation of the well-known present pci iod. 
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While iho |m>hilMti()ns of their Norniiui masters 
\\or(‘ so sev(‘re n2;amst the English iisin^ do'j;'' and 
hawks for the jmr]>os(“a of Imulm^and lowhnii, w'o 
may ])resiHue that the com|uere(l people, (wduii 


ihev dared to pTirsne ll»ese p])orls) would hetuke 
iheiu’-elve-'to uuis, siiaies, and fu tiu' fol¬ 

lowin']; rep}es(‘nlation we have lords taken hy th*‘ 
elap-U(‘L. In anolh'er drawiiiL:, we see the eross- 



IUbd CATciiisa iiv ( 'i.Au N n Rov.il MS. iMt.vii 


how cmph)yed iu simotini*- at small hir<ls. This 
instnimcnt was introduced into England hy the 
CiHi(jucror, whose soldiers did i>aeat exeeulion with 
it at the battle of IIustinu;s. Thi^ ^econ^l (anmed of 
l..at(Tan afterwards forbade, the use of it in wars 
between Christian nations, and U was, in eoii'C- 
iiueiicc, for some time laid aside; hut Richard I. 


reintroduced it in his Eremdi W'ars after his return 
from I’alesliiu* Ills death, whieh look ])lae(] soon 
after hy an arrow disehareji'd from a crossbow, was 
of cour''(‘ Considered a^ a jiidirment which lu' had 
tlms linmelil upon himself hy Ins disn'i-ard of the 
authority of the ehureh. 



Cross Row shootino kt smat.i, Birds. Royal M.'^. 3 B. vii. 
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T is no juslillciiiion, 
on llio oiu’ liiuid, (il 
tllO S])il it ol \\ I nliu; 
mill vioU'iu'c ill winch 
the cnlci|iiiscs ill 
(jUC'.lioii may li;t\c 
(.1 iciiiatril, iiol' any 
<'•111110111111111011, on ihc 
OllllT, Cl! the icsisl- 
ance that w as iiiailc to 
tlicin, to iiilinit that all 

the MU'CCSSINC illlCloii 

Conqiu'^ts of Enylanil 
lia\r tiiriK'il out, in 
till' mil, to he loitii- 
,c do not Include 
unik'i'that li'iin the Icni|ioi'ary ascendancy of the 
Dunes, cvlncli lasted only I’oi a qnai'tei ut a ecnii.iy 
ill all, and was llieii jollowi'il liy the rc-cstahhsh- 
iiicnt of llie .Sa\on |iowci—altlimiyli the, counli\ 

..jirohalily made yrcalei' ]iiosicss m wealth and 

civilizalion, and cn|o\ed in cM'iv way mine ol tlu' 
advantiiocs of uooil yo\eiiiinciil, diirine the twenty 
years of the I'cieii of Ciiinile than it had done in 
any period of the same leiiylh since the death of 
the yre.'it Alfied; hut, eonliiiiny our eiew to the 
permanent con(|iiests i f the oiiymal Britons hy llie 
Rnmiins,—of the lionian proviheials hy the Saxons, 
—and of the Saxons hy the Noimans,—it is iin- 
possihle to doiiht that, of each o( these leyoliitioiis, 
severe as was the imiindiate siill’eime; which lh(\ 
oeeasiontd, the e\eiitnal result was an immense 
addition to the eivile/.atioii, the ])ow'ir, and the 
general jirospeiily of ihe I'oiiiiliy. 

It was hy the Romans, that the arts and hahits 
of civilized life were lii'sl introdiieeil into and 
jilanted ill the island. There is no i < ason to siip- 
)sose that, hot lor their siihjiigatioii hy the luins, 
iiiid annexation to the enipiie ol Rome, the aneieni 
Hritoiis would liiiyi' attained a condition miieh 
siijserior to that ot their eonteinpoiaries inhahitiiig 
the foiests of Cieniiany or Scandinavia. The esta- 
Iilishment ol tlii' Ruinan dominion siihstiiuted for 
this state of rudeness and coiu'i’iiiraliye destitution 
an empire of the arts and of letters, which coii- 
tiimcd to flourish luiiinpaired for n longer s^iace of 
time than has chqised from the Reformation to the 
present day, and which, even after its decay and 
ruin, left lieliiiid it many eiKliiriiig henefits. It is 
not probable, liiiwcver, that the Romanized Bri- 
tona, if they laid heeii left to themselves after the 
fall of the iVesteni Empire, w'ould have succeeded 
in working out their emaiieipalioii from the imarchy 
into which they were thrown by tlic 'dismember- 


nienf of the niiglily system of wliieli they had 
foinied apart; tlie stroke of fate had fallen vi|ion 
the heart of that system, and it was iiiipossildc 
that any of its c.\lreinilies slnndd escape dnso- 
hilliiii. 

'I'iie Saxons Imiuelit along with flieiii no new 
alls or additional intelleeliiid enlliiie; they swept 
away. Ill the violence of their first seizure of the 
eouiitrv, miieh of Ihc eivilizutioii that had pre- 
vion^ly liei'ii estahlisheil in it; and (hey were iii- 
delited lor the coinmunicatioii of the light ol ridi- 
eion and letters long alter their setlleineiit to that 
viry Rome whose old nislitiitioiis and niomiinenls 
they had at first thrown down and trampled upon. 
But tlicy hiougliL with them wdial xmis better than 
aiiv liteiaiy eivilrzatinn, the spirit, at least, and 
eleinenlaty forms of a new system of jiolitieid 
ariangenients, founded njion larger and jusler 
views of Inmian rights and duties, and, in its final 
developinenl, more favourable to the general seeii- 
rll\ of pi rson and property, and to tlie |iromotioii 
ol all the olhei ends of good govcilimeiil and social 
iimoii, than any witli which aiilupiity had been 
aeijiiainted. 

The Mill of the nalioiiiil eharacter is to this day 
iiiaiiily .Saxon, W'llli oiir iiistiliitioiis, oiir manners, 
niir language, our liteialuro, and whatever else, has 
spi ling out of it. The eoiupiest of the. country by the 
Saxons has made its poimlntion in all things essen- 
liidly a'J'eiitomc race, and, us such, jiartakers in the 
most Mgoioiis and productive species at least of 
modern eivdizatinn. This is it distinetion which 
111) snhseqiK'iit revolutions or changes have been, 
ami which it is not probable that any ever will he, 
able to ohliteialc. 

Blit various causes contributed to hinder tlic 
Saxons fiom rearing a superstructure of state, in 
their kingdom of lingland, of a height and yiro- 
portioiis at all c.orrespomliiig to the broad and clccji 
foundations they had laid. iThc better part ot 
their original energy they would seem to have e\- 
jieiuled in the lung and arduous contest they had to 
sustain before they made good their possession of 
the country ; when, after this was over, they found 
themselves in the undisturbed occupation and 
enjoyment of the settlements their swords had won, 
the cessation of the only excitement to eKertiun 
they had ever hitherto known, and the want,'Owing 
to their unacquaiutance with letters and the arts, 
of any new stimulus to supply its place, would 
iiatuiully have the effect of allowing , them to 
subside into habits of indolence and sensuality. 
Then followed a long succession of miserable con¬ 
tests, sometimes between one state and anolber, 
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i^oincliiiioa bolwccn adverse factions in tlio same 
slate,— in oitlnT ease having almost equally tlie 
lanrorous eharacler of civil strifes. 'I'hus were 
cunsunu-d three Imndred and fifty years of tlic six 
Imudred wludi make up wlial is eommonlv culled 
ihc Sii\on jieriod. The destrueljve ravages of the 
Danes extend, uilli some, interruptions, over nearly 
ihe ulioU' of the lemaining two ccutur.es and 
a half: the several states hud, indeed, hceu eonso- 
hdaled into one kingdom, and then feioeiuus eon- 
tention with one another was at an end ; lint for the 
gieater part of this space the old scene of hlood- 
shed, d('S(dation, and jmhlie diftractioii was kiqil 
np \)\ tlie icsllcss ]dague of a foreign eneinv, ( iilier 
hovering tipon the coasts and making descents now 
at om' ])oint, now at naother, throughout their 
whole eneinl, or permanently stationed m (h(‘ 
lu'iol of the kingdom and sweeping it in al! diree- 
tioiis With (lie and sword. I'lveii during the onlv 
Considerable interval for uhieh tins long conlesi 
with llie Dunes was siis])ended, the space that 
elujtsed from tin* time of Alfied to that ol l-ltlu lred, 
llie numerous foreign jiojiulation winch had Ibiecd 
its way into tlie country was only kept quid b) 
being allowed to divide the possession of it with 
its previous occupants. How ])recaiious was llit' 
sulijcction that was thus ohiained from them 
was al length testified by the renewal oi the 
old contest hetweeu the two races iii the leigii 
of Idhelred, and its obstinate [iroseenlmn bv 
tiie Danes till they placed their own king on 
the IMlgll^h tlirone. Ju slmii, of tiu* wfioh- 
SIX liiiudrod years that inteiveiual fnnn tin- 
(•inning of the Saxons to the comiing of the Nor¬ 
mans, tlie quarter of a century foiming the reian 
of the Confessor is almost the onlv [loiiioii that 
can be referred to as tlial in winch the coniiliy 
enjoyed the blcBsiugs of u national govcimncnt ai,d 
a united people. NVaily all the rest of the period 
was spent in the contest of tlie invadi'rs with the 
ircvious iuha])itant 3 , in the wars that the several 
mnda of the invaders afterwards caiiie<l on 
among themselves, and, finally, in the long 
struggle they hud to sustain with thetr foreign 
competitors for the possession of the country, the 
course of which ■was only an altiunation of hard 
hghting and reluctant concession, of the din and 
confusion of arms and of occasional intervals of an 
insecure and uneasy calm, attempted to he main¬ 
tained by truces and oaths 'wliich quenched no 
hostile feeling, and which cither party was ciin¬ 
stantly oil the watch for the first fair occasion to 
break. 

It was impossible that in such circumstances the 
national character should not have become deterio¬ 
rated, and that the country should not have lagged 
bohirilin the career of wealth, of the arts, of li- 
tcrati|Eic, and of every other line of public prosperity 
and glhstttnesa. Accordingly, at the era of the Norman 
i I)vasiaix, England was still a country of no account 
ill thefnolitical map of Enroi>c. Some foreign 
commcrle it was beginning t(y have; hut still its 
intercourse,'^filher commercial or of any other 


descrijition, with oilier pails of the wmld was ap- 
])arcijtly vciy limited. A cerlain degree of ex¬ 
cellence indeed secnK> In have hecn attaineil by its 
nrtisls in sninc kinds of oinaineiiLal w^rk, in the 
fabricaltmi ol liiukcls and nlhcr articles of luxury, 
a taste Ibr whicli piobidil\ picvailcd among its few 
wealthier jiihabitaiils,—and i>n a lirsi view wc 
might 1 k‘ dispused to ennjerlure that other and 
luoie lU'ces.^aiv deseiiplums ol uidusliy must needs 
lm\e also IIouiisIumI wiieie llieie ^as loom and 
ciieonragomenl lur ihe e.xeieisi'/of tins species of 
ii'iiued and e\peiM\e ingi'iiuitv ; liiU nodiing can 
Ix' more uiisale and lallaeious^than sucli a mode of 
infeuiiee, b\ wliuli sunu' par'icular leiitnrc is 
taken In indicate iii one age, or countrv, oi stale of 
socielv, ihe same tiling wliieli it would indicate in 
aiiulhei. Jl wonld be (piite uiiwailaiitable to as- 
siiine tlie exuli-iico ol any geiieial wealdi oi redne- 
iiienl. ainnii-^ the Allulo-^a\oll^ ol the eleventh 
eenliiiy nu'ielv lioiu iheii passion Ibi sliow and 
glilti'r, wInch, in iis lower niamlotalions, is an 
instincl o|' ilia indest stivages; and, even when 
dnee'ed with velg eoii'idei.dih' taste, may co-eMsI 
liolli with llio most mipcileet eiv ib/.alion and wilh 
inueh genet'.d ]»oveilv and squaloi, as we see it 
doing 111 east(‘ni eoiiiitiies at the present, day. No 
olhi'i specK's of ail or nianutiieiurig ('xee]»t the 
ofdmarv trades re()Uired loi the supply of their 
most (oioinon necessiln-s, appeals to have hecn 
I'laeiised among th(‘iii. Dut llie bickwaid and 
de.’lintiig eondilion ol'tlii' (•(uintiv was nio^t exjircs- 
sjvelv evinee ‘1 hv tin* lamenl.ibh* decav ot all hbend 
knowledge among n 1 l ehi'ses ol the ]ieopl('. The 
oldest hisloiians uk' unanimous luliu'ir ailestations 
to the genetal ignoiaiice and illiteracy that jire- 
vailed aiiiong ihe Diiglisli of ihis ag(‘. ^I'o llie 
leslintony ol Oideriens Vilidis, whieli lias liccn 
alu’ady aildueed,* may b(‘, adiled that ol Malms- 
luirv, who, willing wuhitt si\ly or sevenly years 
horn the nine ol’ llu‘ (•ompiesi, may be considered 
to speak almost with tlu' authority ol a contcni- 
porary. lie w<is au iMiglisliman as well as X'ltiilip, 
and, as lie informs us himselt, as mmli a Saxon as 
a Not man by descent, lie assuu s us that, when 
the Normans first came over, the greiifor number 
of the Fiigbsb ch rgy eoiild liaidly read the church 
service, and that, as for anvthmg like Icarmiig, 
they weie nearly to u man diistitute ol it: if any 
one of them undcistood grammar, lie was admired 
and w'ondcrcd at by the rest as a prodigy, 'rhe 
rest of luH account represents the upjicr claascK iu 
general as sunk in sloth ami self-indulgence, aud 
addicted to the coarsest vices. Many of the no¬ 
bility, he says, ha^cven given up attending divine 
service in churches altogether, and used to liavc 
inatims and mass said to them in tlicir chambers 
while they lay iu bed, and as fast as the priests 
could hurry them over Besides other gross prac¬ 
tices, they were universally given to gluttonous 
feeding aud dnmkeuncss, coutinuing over their 
cups for whole days and nights, aud spending all 
their iucoiues at riotous feasts, whcic they ate aud 
Bee rjut'.v j*. 01)3. 
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drank to excess, witliout any disiiliiy eillior of 
refuicmeiit or of niiiifiiifieeiu'e. Tlie dress, tlic 
houses, and the doinestie, aceoinmodations of tlie 
jicoplc of all ranks are stalcil 1o have hcen mean 
and wreldied in the extreme. 

Whatever jndsxnient may he formed ns to the 
comparative moral ipialities of the two races, the 
Normans, at the time of their compiest of Enuland, 
wcie undoubtedly mneli farther advanced than the 
Saxons in th'at sort of cultivation to which the 
name of civili/ati'i'm is coiunioiily apidied. They 
mtroduecd into thc^ country not only a higher 
learning, but imjiioved uunles of life. They set 
an example of elegance and magiiifieence, to w hich 
the Saxons were strangers, in their lestivities, in 
their apimrel, and in tlicir whole expenditure. 
Instead of wasting the whole of their xvcullli in 
eating and dniiknig, their pride was to devote the 
greater ]iart of it to works of ]iiriiianeiit iitibly or 
ciiibellislimeiit, to the building of castles, and 
clmrclics, and iiionasteiies. 'J'hc ait <d' arihitec- 
tiire ill Mnghind may be said to have taken its rise 
fioni them, llv them, also, it is ]iiohable tlial the 
agriculture of the counliv was inqiroved, and its 
commerce extended. I.hider their govcrnmeiit, 
after it was I'aiily established, the kingdom for the 
first time had its natural strength and resources 
turned to account, and came to be iceognized 
as of any nnjiorlance in the jiolitietd sxsteni of 
iMiropc. 

These eventual benefits,however, were luircliased 
.at a heavy immediate cost. No national revolution 
lirought about by \ lolcncc can take |ilaec wiliioiit 
oecasioiiing much iinsery to individuals, and also 
giving a severe shock for the inomciit to the whole 
lahiic of the public niteiests. lint the Noiman 
compiest of Mngland, from the nianner and circiim- 
slances ni which it was ellected, sw'e|)l the land 
witli an U|)rootliig mid destriictiu', liny far traiis- 
eending that of ordinary tempests ot this descrip¬ 
tion. It was nuicb more than a mere transference 
ot the dominion of the countrv info the liiiiids of 
loreigners; along with the dominion nearlv the 
whole pro|ierlv of the countrv w'as torn from its 
lormer possessors, and scisied by the compicrors. 
A handful of aliens not oiilv wielded the |iow'ers of 
the government, and lecasl at will the whole system 
of the iiatioiiid iiihtiUitioiis, but the natives were, 
lor the most part, stripjied of their estates as well 
as of their political rights, and driven forth to 
deslitiition and beggary, at the same time that they 
were made to pass under the yoke. The distinc¬ 
tion of this coiKpicsl was, that it was to an almost 
unexampled extent one of coiifist^ation and jdiindcr. 
If was nut merely the establishment of a foreign 
]irince upon the throne, hut the surrender of the 
country to a swarm of foreign rohlieis, who divided 
it among them like so'niiich spoil, and, settling in 
all ])ai ts of it, treated the iiiiliapiiy natives as their 
thralls. The necessity of satisfying the claims of 
the troops of hungi-y and rapacious adventurers 
from all countries, by whom lie had been assisted 
in Ids enterprise, compelled the Norjiian thus 
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extravagantly to overstretch and aliusc even the 
liatci'ul rights of comiiicst; and the system thus 
entered upon could only he maintained by a jiersc- 
veraiico in the sternest and most grinding tyranny. 
It was impiissihle that-the moderiitioii and ele- 
nicney with wliieh William at first aft’ected to treat 
the eoiKpiered jicople should he long ke]it up. 
Ills sjioliatioiis and incessant exactions could not 
fail to jiroviikc u spirit of resistance, which was 
only to he reined in by the steadiest and most 
deleiiiiined liaiiil. After some time, aceoidiiiglv, 
he seems to have thrown awiiv all scruples, and, 
nwigmng himself to the nceessities of Ins posilmn 
and the current of events, to have, relimpiislied 
every view' of goveniiiig his English siihjeets by 
any other means thiui force and terror. The eon- 
seipieiiee was, the establishment of a sysleni of 
government wliieh, in so far as respected ihe gieat 
body of the people, was eorlaiiily as iron a de¬ 
spotism as ever existed in any country calling it.self 
civiii/ed. 

The eoiisliliitioiial ehmiges introduced by the 
Noriiiiui (liiiu|ue.st do not a|i))car to have greatly 
altered the legal position of the ditl’eient ranks of 
the po|iiilaliiin. The labouiiiig classes, and the 
great body of the occipiiers and cultivators of the 
soil, remagied, as hclore, partly serfs or Iioiidmen, 
eiilirely the proiierty of their masters,—partly 
\illaiiis, attached to the estates on which they 
icsuU'il, so as neither to have the ])ower of removing 
at their own will nor to he removable at the will of 
llieir lord. Of these latter there ipipear to have 
lieeii a variety of dcsenplioiis, whose conditions and 
rights prohiihiv did'ered in some siihordinate par- 
lieiilars; hut the disliiicliniis implied by tlie 
viinous names which we find used to designate 
tlieni me very imperfcetly uiideistuod. Some of 
them, ]ici liaps, were entitled only to a niaiiitciianec 
Iniiii the liind,—others to the occupation of a 
cottage,—others to a certain portion of the estate 
to cultivate for their ow'ii profit, for it would appear 
that simie deseri)itioiis of the villains at least were 
eiqiable of jiossessiiig and accumulating jirivnte 
properly. Tlicie is no jmiof that all of them might 
not have done so, although some classes of them may 
have been iiiore advantageously placed than others 
for wiving or otherwise acquiring wealth. Glan- 
ville, indeed, informs us that whatever money or 
goods a villain possessed were considered by the. 
law to lieliiiig to his lord, and therefore he could 
not ciiiancipate himself, or purchase his freedom, 
with his own money ; but all that can be meant by 
this is, that the lord had perhaps the legal right if 
he chose of taking from liis villain wlmtever pro- 
])eity the latter might have acquired. This iiery 
statement is an evidence that the villain might 
])osscss money or other property, which WB# liis 
own at least so long as his lord refrainedi/rom 
demiindiiig it. It is probable that custOTn,'if not 
the law, imposed some limitation upon thfi.'lord’s 
power of exaction, and that, even althou^^l that 
the villain had might strictly or technically he said 
to belong to his master, it rarely or never happened 
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tiuit, if lie paid from Ills oarninsjs or Ids saviipus the 
oidinaiy dues, lie was disturbed in the possession 
of ulml reniuiiicd. Tlie great and conspiemms 
disinielion at all events of Ins jiecidiar iiosition 
was, as e.sphuiied in the last liook,* dial on the one 
liaiid lie was hound to remain Jai tlie cslalc on 
whirh he was horn, and to perloiin eertain hihouis 
01 sei Mens, and lo jiay cerliun dues to the lord or 
piopneUir of the estate; and that on tlie other 
li.iiid he could not he removed hv llu; lord liom the 
soiltowhieh he was thus attaidied, nor deprived 
of what was sulistanlially his tenure ot luildiiig in 
it, wliu'li no douhl always inipUed at leasi lodgina 
and inainteiianre lor himself and Ins faniilv, and 
I'lohahly HI niany eases niore exiensive righls 
1)1 sidi's the villains, however, tlieie was a fon- 
siileiahle class of persons de.sigiialed as (ieemen or 
bee tenants. 'I'liese, it may he |iii'siuneil, were in 
no U'speet hound to the sod, or otherwise Milijia'led 
to a i(ualiried serviltide, as the vdhinis were. They 
held a|i|iaieiilly the same legal jiosition that all 
eommoneis hold ni the present day, modjtied oiil\ 
hy the \etv dilleieiit eoustitulnui of society and 
state of die law generally which then piewiiled. 
The villains, though liy no means excluded from 
the pioteclam of die law, seem not to Iiave pos- 
sessei, any political rights; thest w ere exelusn ely 
eonliiied to Ireemen. 'I'liey alone were Hie //vyu/o.s 
/loiiii/ies, or liiwlid men, of whom the laws and 
other u lit mgs of tin; time so often intdvc nicnlion. 
Such III the fiee.inen as occupied landwliieh was 
not du'ir own property may he eunsideied as 
having nearly eoiics|)onded to our modern tenantrv, 
in the popular ucceptuUou of that teim. 'J'lie 
leimiils ol those duy.s agam were, what teuants 
still an: in the laiigunge, of the law, the pio- 
]inetoi s of estates; and VMue called ctllier tenaiits- 
m-chief (in Latin, li:iiciili\s m ctijiih'), h\ wineh 
I xpresston were meant holders uiidei, that i', hy 
direct giant from the king, or tenants tinder a 
mesne (that is, a middle) lord, mider whieli de¬ 
scription was included all other piopiielois. The 
htgiier jHililieid rights teem ongmally to have 
hecii exclusively confined to the lenanis-in-ehiel. 
The cominou fiecholder, or beemaii, lor instance, 
might exercise immieipal ftmi tions; might, he a 
depulv li'iim his township to the hunilicd or the 
county-court, and niiaht sit uiion an napiisilioii or 
jury; in other words, lie might tale |)att in vaiiutis 
ways in the execution or adniinisliatain of the 
law; hut with the making of the l.iw', or with the 
luiiotion of legislation in any form, he seems to 
have been cousidered as having noilniig to do. 
'I'hat was a right reserved to the tenants of the 
evown, tliougli in what degree it was participated 
m, or, in what manner exercised,by all the descii[i- 
lions persons who belonged to that class, has 
given. rise to much diflcrcnce of ojiimua. It may 
ceilaiply be reasouahly doubted if all the tenants- 
iu-ehiia were ever considered as hurons, in the 
sense what we now call noblemen, and were 
summoried jis snch to the meetings of the gtcat 
. • Seo oottf, p. 333, 
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council or ])arliiinieut. It seems lo l)c moic ]U’o- 
bable lluit sudi a baiony as entitled to this [ui- 
vilc^c wiis adislmcl lionour conl'crml by the crown 
only upon ceilain of the Icnants-in-cbief. The 
oltici>, wlio li;ul no Midi privilege, might be con- 
snleu’d as lessri ban>n>. It may be added, that 
the existence oi allodial ])ro]iert\^ ceased altoge- 
lliei in iMigland from the time of the Norman Con- 
(piest. d'lie establishment of liu' feudal system 
was made eompleie. by ibe (aimpuior assuming 
to inm''df the (hniiniiuni iincriu/fty or ongmai ami 
supreme pro]icv(y, oi all the lauds in the kingdom, 
at the same (line lliat he took possession of (he 
tinom'. If we eomjiaie the eonstilntion es(a- 
lilisbed lieie liy llie Normans witli lliut of llie 
/\nglo-Sa\oi]<,” savs a learmal historian of this 
peiiod, “ the gnalc^! dideienec between tiiein will 
in* Ibund to aris(“ fiom many estates whidi were 
allodial being made feudal, and Irom others \^lu(dl 
appioafdied the mairest to liefs, and weie mdeeil of 
a ii'udal nature, but not lands oi inluu'jtance, iieing 
tenilert'd iu'reditary, and m eonseijuencc ol that 
c hange subjeeted iti bnidens to wineh they bad nut 
lieen jiable m theii former condition.”t 

'idle sullenngs of the nation nndei the Norman 
dominion, tbendoie, were not pimei]Kdly occa¬ 
sioned l)y any new foim or element ol slavery 
llift. 1 . was inliodueed into the conslitulion of the 
kingdom 01 of society. The legal ri'sinclion.s and 
di.-alnlities by which the gu'al, body of tlie peojilc 
were felteied all e.sisted beloie the Coinjiiesi, nor 
was any ])orlion of the eonmiumty deprived hy 
that nwolution of riglils wlindi it liad ]ueviunsly 
evercised, or depressed to a lower position in the 
slate than it had jneviousiy ludd. d'he laws and 
jnstilutions of the eonnlry, in shml, lemained in 
all (ssriilia! iesp(‘el> iieaiiy the same as before. 
Ihit in that ininuitme state of society eoinpara- 
liNidv little of the substance of libeity lesided in 
Us mere forms. As \<-t tlie spirit in which tln^ 
law was adniinisler(!d was of mrinilely greater 
iniportunee than tlie letter of its eiinelments. The 
government of the Noimuns jiroved a yoke of 
gni'vous hoiidaiie to ihe Miighsh m manifold ways, 
h'lrsi, it was ti go\iTimienf of jonngnei'-, and, 
therefoie, mloleiahly iiaudn) to every feeling of 
patiiolisio and national honour. Secondly, it was 
a system wlmh jmt a mark ol eXvlusiun and 
degradation upon all uati\e Ivnglishnien, (‘jecling 
and (lehaning tla'in i'lom e\erv ollice of honoui or 
profit in llu‘ sl<ii(', and lieating them m evt'iy way 
as aliens{ind outcasts m tlimr own land d'lnidiy, 
icudahsm now hound the, land, and all degues of 
men in it, with atmueli firmer giasp than foi- 
me.ily; it was the d.lleience helween the wattis 
beginning lo congeal, with the tee, indeeil, ih-ating 
liore and there upon their suifaee, Imt still free 
and flowing in the gieater ]>ail, and their slate 
when hardened into one vast iloor ot fixed and 
iinpeiietrjihle rock. There w'as no csca[)e now 
anvwlieie from the embrace ami piessure of the 
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sybU'in,—no retiring unt of its wiiy, or assuiiging 
Its force by ii mi\luu' of yieliliiig aiiil resistance ; — 
Ibe closely (kting non bolt was ibiven foruaril to 
ibe bottom of its cavity, anil ci'usbeil every 
obstacle to ilust. Fonribly, it was a liigbtiul 
national ealamitv, and one tlial, for llie lime, must 
have (lisorgiuii/.eil society as comiiletely as the 
most eonvnl'ive oveilbiow of old laws and insti¬ 
tutions could have doiK', lor iitsuly tlie whole body 
of tbe huidei’ |iio|ii'ielois of tbe country to be 
suddenly stri|ipei',, of tiuur jiossessions, and new 
f.iniilics to enter eveiywlieie uiion tlie loidsliip of 
tbe soil and of its 'eullivalors. Domesday Book 
s.liows tbe e^lcllt to wbieb this s|iolialion of the 
natives was cairieil by the Xortnan con(|uerors, 
It is not corieet to a-seii, as has been sonie- 
tnnes done, that the Fnglisb were indisciiminately 
dcjirii’ed ol their lands ; loi a tew of them a]i))eai 
to have been lelt in almost e\erv eounty even as 
tenanis-in-cliief, and a i onsab iable nunibei nioi'e 
are mentioned as holding ol mesne loids, lint 
still tbe dejiiivalion was so swu'imig and general 
as to |iroduee neaily the same amount of eluinge 
and mi'-erv as if it bad been miiveisal; it was 
sulistaiitially the oveillnow of the whole order of 
native |)ro|irietors, and the tiaiisleience of the 
lordsbiji of the sod into new bainls. The snlfer- 
ings ol the numerous iudiMiluals who weie t'.ii' 
immediate \ictinis of this ]iolicv would be but a 
]mrt of the miserv it inllieled ; the shoik of their 
downfall would be bit iii some di eria' by all their 
connexions and deiiendeiils; and in Ibe Molenl 
and siinultaneons tearing asunder of so niany old 
ties, and unlinking of nii n from the anchorages 
by which they liad been aceusloiiKal to Jiang, the 
entire frame of soeietx must hiue beiai loosened 
and weakened But, lilihly, the coni|iiered 
licoplc were made, l)v the raiiacily and inces'inil 
exactions of their new masters, to groan under a 
jicrmancnt load miicli inoic burdensome and op- 
|iiessive, there is reason to believe, than they had 
ever belort* (wpeneneial. J'heir foieign govein- 
incnt and their foreign landloids giound them to 
the earth at the siiine time with their sepurate 
extortions. The goMunment espeeiully was essen¬ 
tially a government of extoition and lapine; the 
main prinei]ile upon which it was conibicled was 
to wring fiom the country the utmost leveiine it 
could be made to yield ; to meet the demands of 
the g'orernineni upon themselves, again, the nobles 
and other bindeil propiielois weie compelled in 
their turn to becaane the lleeceis of all under 
them; and thus, in every wav, the miserable 
people were harassed anil rohh, li of the earnings 
ol their industry, .‘sixtblv, there was tbe occa¬ 
sional occnirence of such terrible excesses of 
lecklesa and imbiidled tyranny as the formation of 
the New Forest, by w inch the government made 
open ]>rofession of its contempt for all the restraints 
of law, and right, and common Iminamty; and 
might be s.nd actually to wage unprovoked war 
11)1011 its snlijects. Finally, there was the long 
succession of wars that grew out of the Conquest, 


—first between the two races nearly throughout 
the reign nf the Conqueror, and afterwauls helweeii 
the two faelions tliat divided the eountiy in the 
time of Stephen,—by wbieb the lives ol twai out 
of the first three gencraliims that followed the 
establishment of Jie Norinaii dominioii were made 
to ])ass in the sadness of conlimial anxiety and 
fear, the laud was evirvwhcre dienehed with hbiod, 
and huge disti Ii-ls of it weic lepealeilly bud desolate 
with liiv anil swoid. 

jriie sidl'eriiigs of the jieople from all llasc 
causes have been very iinpeifeelly deladed in llie 
a''eouti1a that have eome down to us; bnl they aie 
cxpiessnely mdleated liy the deiiiimd thiil was 
I'oiisl.mlly made fir the restoration of the laws of 
the (toiifessoi, in other words, of the ('oni|)aratnely 
hiqqiv stale of things tinil had existed belore the 
airival of the Noimaiis. It is reniaikable that 
Ilu'se sn|i|Josed laws of the Confessor weie ii'iilb, 
as has been alieady noticed, the lawswhieh had 
lieeii lii'sl eollerlial and ledueed toasVsteni by Ibe 
Danish king Canute; so that the iHqndai eiy was 
llie expression of a strong |i!eferenee even foi the 
Danish imr the Noiimni doininum. And, in 
lad, there eaii be no (pie-lion that the. nation was 
nmeli luqi|)U'r under the guyernment of Canute 
lliaii under that of the Noiinan eoinpieior. 

Domesday Book also is the faitblul rceoid both 
of (he extent of the spoliation xvhich lollovved u|ion 
the Norman CoiiipiesI, and of jiarl ol' the geiieial 
depression of the nalional ])ros|ienty w hieli was 
the inimediiile. eonsiajuenee of that gieat levolu- 
lioii. By the slaleiiieiils there given, uhnost all 
the piiiK'iiwl towns llironghout the kingdom aji- 
|iear to have hi en greatly reduced in thiai jiopii- 
lation and the number nf houses thev eontained, at 
the end of the reign of the Conqueror, fioin their 
condition in the time of the Confessor; while the. 
leiil-i customs, and other pajinents e.xacted fioni 
them had been in most cases seiiously angmeiited. 
Fait of (his dimiinition iqqiears to have been 
brougbl about by the, ravages of W'ar or accidental 
eonllagratioiis—jiart by mere decay and neglect. 

1 11 either ease it eipially told tile miseries tlirougli 
wbieb the country had passed, and the heavy weight 
that pressed iqion all the sjirings of the national 
industry. This will be more clearly shown by 
the enumeration of a few jiarticulars. The city of 
York—as yet the only town in the vast county to 
which it gives iiinnc—is set down as containing, 
at the dale of the survey, only 961 inhabited 
Inm-cs out of IGOJ which it bad contained before 
llic Conquest. Of the six scyrsc, or w'lirds, into 
w hich It was divided, one is described as laid waste 
I'or building the castles, or military strongholds for 
overawing the town. Besides the G40 houses pulled 
down or quite waste, 400 others arc stated to he so 
much decayed as to he capable of paying tp the 
crown only an annual tax of a iieiuiy each, Of even 
less. Ill J.incoln there were formerly llBQinlia- 
hited houses; of these, 166 were now lajal waste 
for building the castle, and other 74wei#alsoin 
ruins, having been reduced to tliat state by fire or 
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tlic poverty of tlicir proprietors. In Dorcliestcr, of 
houses, 100 ^ve^c totjillv destroyed. In 0\~ 
fold, out of 721 houses Avliich the town formerly 
routiuiied, d7>^ Avero so (U'ca\ed ns not to he in a 
eoiithlion to p:ty any geld or lax. In Cambridge, 
2S lunises had been jndled (hoM^tt) i)mld a castle. 
In N()i(luim]»tiai, of -l(i lumses—all that, the place 
a|ip(‘ars to liav(‘ contained—14 weie lying wante. 
1)1 manv of t))('lonns also a ronsideraidc; piopnr- 
tioii of the lunises Mere noM' orcujiicd by i''rench- 
iiicn, as the Noimans are called, ■who, in most in¬ 
stances^ a]-pe:ir to liavc contribulial no -jiart of the 
la\ I'Micled (tom tiu' ])lu(*c 1)V tlieeiown. Thus, 
in (Ikm'iIv of ShicNvslnn V, it is notial as a com- 
jdaiiit of the Ibigbsh bmgesscs, tliai thr\ ■wire 
i 1 ill (’(•ni|i( lled to pay iIk'\\ hob' of lb<‘ roval dues 
liie\ ])aid in the time td Kini;' laiwaid, ahiioneh, 
of iIk' 252 lious(‘s (d’ wliieh th(‘ town consutcal. 
1 here \\ere 51 dcstro\ed for tin* carl’s castle, and 
.5(1 olhei^ bniLf \\ast<“, besides d'5 that \\v\v oeeu- 
pied by I'n iich Iniriresses, who p:sid iiotlunt:, and 
'ibci\en))\ llu* eail to an ahhiw, which wt're in 
like maniK'i ('Ncmplcd horn taxation. 'I'lie anun.d 
iM-ld (‘xaeled from tins town, and now, aecoidinc; ((» 
this slati'inent, to h<‘ paid h\ lillle niou' than a 
tomth of i1k‘ in.mhcr of ]M'rs> nc wlio toimeily 
eoiiti d'uted ti> it, was 7/. Ki'' f-d/. Hnl the celd 
<u tax paid by the buiges.^t's was fai horn being 
the wiioie of wliat eaidi town paid to llie king. 
Ibom Sinew slum, for iu'-ianec', tlie entire pvolils of 
the erowji weic' (sliinaled at 30/. anmialK. In 
Dcihv, 103 ]Hins('s wer(‘ destroyed out of 2-13. 
In lp^^\leil, 32s houses aie set down as now 
wasl(“, which liad udded geld in llie linu' ot King 
i’idwaid. Of 210 burgesses ‘which leniaitied out 
td' 80s, 100 wcie so jioor as to be a))le to ]ai\ only 
a penu) eaeli. The entry rcsjieeling the city of 
('iiestir pres(‘iils u rare insfanc<‘ of a paihal u'co- 
yeiy from tlu' dovaslatiens of the earlier pari of 
the loign ; tluie were, it is stated, 205 houses lying 
waste when the town came into tlu' ]io'-session of 
I'larl llngb, and it, -was worth only 30/.; hut ii 
liad since so far recovered as to be fanned ftom 
the carl for 70/. and one mark of gold. 

■ Both the CoiujiK'ror and liis son Henry hav(‘ 
the character of liaving hern stri(‘l administrators 
of the law's, and rigorously e.xact and se\<‘ie in the 
pnnislimeiit of oilences against the juiblie peace. 
4'he Saxon Chronicler says lliat, in the time of the 
I’oimcr, u gill loaded with gold might have jiassed 
safely through all jiarts ot the kingdom. In like 
maimer tlie same Huthorlty ti lls us, that, under the 
government of Ilenrv, “ whoso hme his burden ol 
gold and silver, durst no man say to liim nought 
but good.^’ The maintenance of so eirectne a 
system of police must, no doulrt, liave made a 
great difference hetween tiiesc reigns and those 
of Rftfus and Stephen—in holli of wliieli rolihery 
rangetj the kingdom almost without restraint, and, in 
the latter especially, the whole land was almost given 
u]> as a ppey to anarchy and tlie powerof the strongest. 
But stiU even this supremacy of llic law was in 
many respccte an oppressive bondage to the subject. 


In this, as in overvthing else, the main object of 
the government wius the jmiteetioii and*nugmentn- 
tion of the ro\al revenue ; and it may be correctly 
enough aniimed, that ]uiyate lobbeiyand depreda¬ 
tion \\('re proliibii(‘d Mid [umislied ebielly on llie 
piineiph^ that no intciteimiee was to be toh'raled 
With the ligids of the eieat juddic robher, the 
governmeiit. Many of the laws, idso, whicli were 
so sternly enhuced, weii' in lealiU most nnjnsl and 
I'lcNous Tcsti letions Uj'on the ]H'oj^e * Of this cha- 
I'aeter, in ]»ai1ienlar, were die foie^-laws, wliieh 
pimldied a ticspass iqton the ]o\al himlmg-grounds, 
ol the daiiLdiii'i' of a wild heast, with the same 
penalty that 'sas inflicted njion llu* lohlier or (he 
mnid(‘irj. And in all cases the \engeanc(‘of the 
law wa^ wreaked upon its yiclims ni asjuiitso 
pi ecipila((', U'cklei-s, and mciedi'ss, that any 
siihilaiv elleci of the example imi.4 ha\e been, to a 
gieal exti'iil, luailrah/ed by im temh'iicy to hanh'ii 
and hintali/,c the ])ul)lie mind ; and tlu* most enu‘1 
nijnslice mn-f have lieeii olten p<‘t p<*1raled in the 
name ami iiiiihu lliediiect anthoiily ot the huv. 

Helm I. w -,[>■ jiopnlai Iv called the I non of.) nsfieig 
and h(‘ well de>ci\('<l the name. Ills miHle of 
jiidieial pioecduie was m the inghest ('egiee sum- 
maiv and swet'jiing. In the twenty-fifth year <4 
hi> ii'ign, tea mslanee, in a (it of linions indig¬ 
nation occasioned h\ the coiiUniiial and incK'asnig 
deb.MM ment of llu'com, he liad :dl the. inoneyerH 
in llu' kingilom, to llie immhir ol more than httv, 
hiouglit up heihre (lie ('oiirt of l'.\<-lie<|U( r, when, 
afU'r a shot! evammalmn hv the treasurer, they 
wei(‘ all, except loin, takiii one by one into an 
ad)oiiiing- apailmenl, and pnnislud by having 
thc;r light hamis stinrk oil', and being otherwise 
miilihtled. Th(‘yau heloriMie had hanged at one 
time, at llniieol, in I A'lee? lemhiie, no lewer than 
foi1\-t’onr peiMiiis, chained with hiuhuay lohheiy. 
Kohheiies, linwe\er, of tlu' mo^l alnicuais dc'scri])- 
tion were, <hiiing a eical pail ol the reign, ]:erpe- 
ti a ted, w illiMil clu'ck, by the imiiH'iliate tenants, and 
it ma\ 1 e said under the \ery onleis, ol llie ei own. 
The indolence of the pnr\e\Ms ami numeious 
followeis of the coiiit m llm i‘o}al progresses is 
de.-enhed h\ contempmaiv v\iilers as linving 
re.tehed a lu'ieht nnd( 1 -this kine tai tiaiisecmding 
even what it had attained to nndi'i either of his 
immediate piedccc'-.'^ois. 4diey iisial not only to 
(liter the Imnscs of the liirineis and ])easanliv 
withoul leave a^ked, to 1ak(' np tlieir ledumg- and 
i( mam av liiiiu as it Milled them, and to e.i! and 
diink their fill ol whale\ei they found, Ini', in the 
WiihtoniU'ss ol llieii^olbcial heeiiee, funpieniK even 
to hum i.i otlierw ise destioy wliat lliey could ooi con- 
suimx At other ttmos they would cairy it away 
with them, and sell it. If the owiie-s vcnlmed to 
remonstrate, tlieir houses wonhl ])rol:ahly lie ‘•et 
on lire ahout their ears, <ir mutilation, and some¬ 
times even death, miLdil punish their i)resnm[)tion. 
Nor was it their goods only that weie pliiudeied 
or wasted ; the honour of (lieir wives and ilaughters 
was eijually a free prey to tliesc swarms of jwo- 
tccted spoikrs. The approach of the king to any 
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district, jiccordin^ly, spread as inucii dread as 
roidd liavc l)ecn nccasKmed bv an aniiDUiiceinont 
tliat a public eneinv ^vas at Ijuud. din* inlmlut- 
ants were w out to conceal whatever they had, and 
tn tU'C In the w'oods. 

It was not till llu* necosiiy of refnrmin^ llieso 
fiii^htful abuses was at la^l tnreed upon llcnrv, ))V 
tlic S(»lilii(i(* which he found aniinul linn w heieva r 
lie app<*ar(‘d,—in otlurwouls, till this svslnn nf 
un^e•^trame(l u-apaoitv came at last to defeat lU 
own jiurpose,—tO-'t be had some of the de-lnapients 
))nnii;ht Ivefore him, and punished bv the ainpii- 
talion of a luind or a foot, or ilut ex'lraelion of i»iu' 
of tlieir eyes. Yet the most unspaimu pilhu;e of 
the p(“o])le in other forms continued thioiiuhoui the 
whole* of this reiyni. Taxi's wi'ia; imposed willi no 
refereiu'i^ to any ollu'r coii'-ideration except tin* 
wants of the crown; and the raising, of the moiuv 
was manaLted by anv measure's, however violent 
or irieiiular, tliat would se'rve that e'lid. It is an 
alfectiiiii trail ol tlu* siilleiiiiLTs of one nunu'ioii' 
class ot llu' ja'ople winch i> leeorded bv tlu' his- 
toiian Jhidmer, m his slalcmenl ih.il ibc peasanliv 
on the domains of tbe crown wtaild soinetniK's 
oiler to yuve up their plouy^lis to the kiny;, in 
inahihlv to ])ay llu' he.ny exactions with which 
lh('y were hurdened. These unhappv men, it is 
to l)(! K'lnemliered, were without any means'‘ol' 
escape from the extortion whii'h thus ground them 
to llu* ('artli; ('Vi'ii i(, in some eases, tliev wi'ri' not 
aUaelu'd to tlu' soil bv anv Ic^iui bond, tlie\ imulit 
still Ik* consuh'red as rooted to it nearly as mm'li 
us tlu^ Irei'S that ^rew on it ; for m that stale of 
society there was, u;enerallv s]H'akini;', no lesource 
for lh(' groat body of tlu coinmunitv except to 
remain in the spline in which the) wnc boin, 
and in which tlii'ii fathcis had iiitwcd. 

d1u'same Instoilan pamlb in strong colnns the 
misi'i’ies occasioiH'd by the oppressi\i'iU"'S ol ibi' 
general taxes, dlie collcctor>, ho says, seemed to 
liave no sense cithei ol humanity oi jiisiicc. It 
was (‘(piallv unlorlun.Llc foi a man to he pos>es'^ed 
of money as to he without it. In the latter cast', 
he was cast into prison, or obliged to llei' from the 
country; or his goods were taken and sold, tlu^ 
very door of Ins house being sonutiincs eained 
away as a punibhmeiit lor not satisl'niig the demand 
madi' upon him. Jbil, if he had monev, it was no 
lietter; his wealth was only a jirovoeation to the 
rapneity of the government, which never c(*ased to 
harass him by llireats of jiroscciitions on un- 
hnindcd charges, or by some of the other means of 
extortion at its command, until it dmvi* him to 
comjily witli its most unjust vcqro'itioiis. The lan¬ 
guage of the Saxon ehronielci is to the same 
purport, and equally strong. ‘‘God knows,” suys 
that other contemporary writer, “ how unjustly this 
miserable people is dealt with. First they are 
deprived of their ])ro])ertyt and then they are ]mt 
to death. If a man possesses aii} tiling, it is taken 
from him; if he has nothing, lie is Icit to perisli 
by famine.” 

A legend respecting Henry I., which, is related 
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bv some of the (Ad Iiislorians, forcibly (h'pict'^ tbe 
(ha'p sense that was po]mlarly entertained of the 
tyranny of bis government, and the lii'ici' haticd 
winch It engendered m (he lu'iirt^ of Ins subjcet-;. 
In the year 113(b as he was passing o\er to iSoi- 
immdy, lie is sajd to liavc been viMti'd oni' nulii. 
With an extraordinary dream or vision. 
there gathered around him a niultilmle of eounlrx- 
nu'ii, healing si'.ythes, sjiades, and juleb-foiks, and 
with anger nu<l thri'atemng in tbeir eounl- nance^: 
llu'y ]):issi’d awav, and the place they iiad ocenjiied 
was lilled by a erowal ofarmed sohlieiswith (h.iwn 
swoiils; the sei'iie changed again, and erosieird 
l>isbops seemed to be leaning ovi’r Ins bed, read\ 
to tail upon Inin, as if tliey im.'aut to kill him wiib 
then bolv staves. Thus the tilh i'. ot the giouiid, 
the militar\, and tbe ehurch,--llie three mo''i im¬ 
portant mien'sts of the kingdom,- - appeared to liave 
('uch si'til its n'prescntalives to leproacli, aiul euis(‘, 
and nu'naee him. W(' iiisiwl eop!('>«)l tliiee aiieieni 
di.iwiiig', winch lue found aecompan_\mg a eoii- 
tempoiarv manusenpl \emiou ol this legt'iid, and 
winch, lu-sides ilhislrating tlu' slniv, will coiuey 
some iiulton of the costume aiul general ap]H‘atanei' 
of lh(' dilieient ranks ol men inirodiiced m it. 
d1ie dieam, it may he added, is said to havi' made 
a gieat imnres'-um on lleniw. IL* aw'oke in ex¬ 
treme -jK'rtinliatioii, k'Upi'd out of his bed, seized 
Ins ^word, and called violentlv for Ins allendatils. 
Wlicii lu' became more calm be solt'mnl\ lesolved 
upon ri'peiilauei' and ameiidmeui of hie, and it is 
allirmed that, from this time, he In'ean to lx* an 
allei'ed man. 

11ie excels to winch the tvnmnv of the crown 
was thus can'K'il ])robal)ly bad the cllci'l d’ bring¬ 
ing about, sooiiei than it might othi'rwisc havi; 
taken j)laee,tlu' eomnu'iiecinenl of tlu* mteimixturi* 
ol the two laci's inliabiting till', country, and then 
union into oiu' nation. It was not long afier tlu* 
('ompU'st, as we learn from William of ^lalm^lm 1 r, 
lu'loie the snpiTior refinemenf of their Norman 
masters liegaii to communicate itself to the Ihighsh. 
That hisloiiiin, who died in the reign of Sle[)lH'n, 
alU'r dcscnhing the pi'cnliarities of manners and 
liahits which originally distinguished each people, 
tells us that this diversity had become in great 
])art oblitcrati'd at the time when he wrote. Tbe 
Ihigbsh bad generally aceoinmodatcd thimselves 
to the eiistonib and the mode of living brought over 
by the Normans, in all points cxc(*pt one, their 
old liabit of immoderate eating and drinking: this, 
winch they themselves arc said to have learned 
from the Danes, the Normans had now acijuircd from 
them. The two races must, therefore, have come 
by this time to live with each other in common 
and familiar association. The name of Eiiglisli- 
man, it appears, had also now ceaseii to be what it 
was esteemed in the reign of the Con{|ueror,—a 
term of degradation and reproach. It was assumed 
oven by the barons, and others of Norman lineiigc, 
as their proper appellation, under wliich iJiey w'l're 
accustomed to make common cause with the great 
Ixidy of the iiopulation in demanding the restu- 
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(jf Ihc old Saxon laws and customs. Hy 
tlir tline of Ilnirv 11 . llie rmulish liud ])cg»ui to 
Ik* u‘-adiniUcd lo oiliccs of lioiunir and in 

tlic .stale, and Intel man jaL;es had taken place 
l)('t\v(Km tlu! two races to a };u‘nt extent. The liis- 
tnnan Allied, v^ho lived in that reign, observes 
ihiit I'diglaiid lia<! now, lint ordy a king, bat inuiiy 
bnliops and abliots, many gieal eails ami nol>le 
kniglits, x\ho^ being deseeieU'd both I’leun the 
Nunnan and I'hrdish blond, weie an Imiioin to the 
oiu* and a cointorc to tlu' <Alu'r. Ibil tiu; iuikI 
distiiH't slalemenl <./ tin* geneial inlennixluri* ot 
the two i.iees that had bv th.> tune taken place 
is Intind 111 a leniaikuble passagi* ol liie Dialeeiie 
on lh(* l'Aehe<|nev, in jehilion to the old legal eus- 
1 »m id w hat \\ei(' ealieil |!iesenlnieiils (d l-uigheiu\. 
A j;i(-eniinent ol Jhaaln'lii) wa> the leturn ol an 
iiupiisdinu h'. M ujain th(' b.tdv i’f a ])eison loiiinl 
‘..lain, M hi'ii (he anlhni i>l lha >],niglil'.r emild no! 
be di-'Cnv! red, (hehuiug him lo ha\(‘ b;en an 
I'aiglo'hinan ; m ^\l^leh eas'C the vill nr huiidied 
(‘xem^eil tmtu a l;ea\\ anun'ianunt, ^^hleh 
Jl \\i)idd nllieiwisi- have had in j)a\, by a law said 
toba\e been liisl in!inilue'’il by C’anule I'lr tlie 
]>ioteelinii of his Daiiisli enuntiMnen, and ^\hleil 
x\ as al'lei waids ennlnnied or revived by Wdbain 
till' (hnnparor fm tlu* seeuntv ol tlie Ninnians. 
jlut ni;w, sa\s tlu* wiiU-r ol tlie Dialogue, tiy 
leasojj of tlu* Ivnglish andNninians dw(lling loge- 
ther, and eoii-'tantU iiilerniair\me, tlu* two nalioite 
lire so ei)m|)li‘lelv mixeil one ^Mth llu* ntlun, tlial, 
in H) fai as leeaids i 1 h' jaation id tin* enmmunipy 
that IS flee, It can seaieele any Imgei he 
lamed who is ol' j’hmli^h, w Im ol Noiinan deseeiit 
d'he viltains a'laebed In l!;e soil, h<)we\(r, it )"■ 
adiled, Wi'ie ^lil! an exceiil 'Hi ; llu'v lein.niiednl 
uinnixe'l Siixon hhunl, a sLaiemenI, liy lhe^\.l\, 
Ironi ^\hleh uema\ gallu'r that il ^\as no! n-na] 
tor niainages to 1 d^e ])laee betwetei llie vtlhims 
and jtersiHis in a staleid Iteedoin ,— thal such iii<u- 
iiages siniielmie'' ]ia|)pene<l we k'ui\N', tiom tie* 
piovisions made Iw laNV respeeinig then 
d'h(* euii'-eipH'iiee o! llie sla'e nt things whudi h ul 
thus aiisi'n, ihewjiter ol the Dialneiie eonelude.s 
b) mfunniiig 11', w lhat, exeepl itweie a villain, 
llie ea'-e of evei s jaawon jound seeietly slam was 
eoii'.ideied to he imndei, - that is to say, was 
puni*-h<'il hy the inijiosition ol tlu' line upon lia* 
lu'ighbomhood, foi that was then the meaning ol 
the wonl whieii we now use for the iiighest degii'i* 
of tlu' illegal shediling (d' hlond Ibnl it not heen 
for the sake nf the revenue wlneli ueeiued to the 
eiowji fiom these ameienunen.’s, (he dnectl} oj)- 
po-lie result wamld seem to he thal wliich should 
h ue nu)st natuiidly tlowed fiom the general ohli- 
leratioii of the old distinguishing cluiriiclerislics of 
the two races; all (teisons found sceietly slain 
shouhl have been assumed b) be Kngbsli, and tlie 
(iiK* upon the neigbbourhood remitted. It was not, 
liowever, till nc;uly two centuries after tins time 
tliat [in'sentations of Kngbsliry wane foimally alio- 
Ii.-hed liY stalulc. 

There can be little doubt that the liulional clia- 
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racter was decidedly iinjwoved on the wliolc bv 
this mixture of new blood with that of the old 
Saxon popidation of tlic country. The Saxon 
solidity was briglitencd, and its tendency to deelmc 
into heaviness and coarseness cheeked, hy an 
infusion of the nvure fiery leinpcrament and inoie 
linlhant qualities of the Norman race. The Ci'liie 
tineUne which xvas thus introduced into tlu* juue 
Teutonic hlood of llie Saxons was, howcN cr, hut 
xeiy sheht; for the Normans wen* lint lialf 
iMenehmen, and the French themselves weie but 
half Ciuuls. The substance of ibe Fncbsli eli.;- 
raelt'i’, thercfoie, remained thorougbly dVidome 
befuie, tlu'Ugh lighted up with somodnng ol a 
inoic reiine.d annnatioii. 13 ul the peife l pi iduee 
>d’ tins ehennstry was a result not b) Ik* reab/a il 
111! a do tan! period; the eiMisetpuaua's <>l dit' 
oliluion by the two races of their nld annnosilii‘s, 
and their CDaleseence into one naliDii, wen* evi- 
ilvnccil fill the piesent cluellv in the la^')^uahl^ 
change that followed in their jiolitie.d and social 
enounistanei's. Tin* govi’rnmeiit, indeed, s! ill 
eojjtmued to he in inanv respecN an oppressne 
tuanny: itsspiiit, and also to a great extint it, 
power, was still des^xAie; tlie law was a most im- 
jierfect piotei'tion for either the jiropeily or the 
liheilv ol ,die subject; witness, to ineiiliou no olhei 
mstanees of ils scandalous insiillieicney and bai- 
lanisit), the right whidi it appears was still left to 
the etow'i), and not nufreipientlv exei(*ised hy ii 
ewn in the. leign of Henry II., of not only 
pniiislimg the individual Inmself wlio might have 
Ikk'ii found guilty of certain ciiine-, hut also 
i-eiuliiig into hamsluueiil all liis unioceiil relations, 
lleiiiy, il inav I);* remembered, in 11 () 5 , banishetl 
out of Fmglaiu), bv a general sentence, all the 
lelations, Iriends, and connexions of Thomas 
;i Deckel, lo tlu; number of nearly four liniuh'cil 
per ons, wilbout distinction of sex or age; even 
infants at the breast, as we. learn both from 
Ih'ket’s own leib'rs and fiom his hiograplu'r 
I'llz-Siuphcn, were not excepted. What liberty, 
or what law deserving the name, could tliero be 
said to exist in a country where so enormous a 
stieleh of arlwtrary power could be tolerated 
.Many of the other prerogatives of the crown, 
in Iced, w(*re utterly incompatible with a state of 
general security and freeiloni. A^ct from tins 
time the spirit of resistance to had government, 
however incllieicnt ns yet fur the prevention of 
nunu'rous abuses, xvas ul least a national spirit. 
It was no longer the mere feeling of a part of tin; 
jieoplc cither actually contending in arms W’itli 
the lost, or only kept down hy force and fear; 
it was no longer a sentiment of disaffection or 
oiu'ii rebellion; tlic classes naturally most attacheil 
to the existing government, luid most interested in 
its ]ireservallon, shared eipially with their ifellnw- 
suhjects in the desire fur good laws and a just 
adininistratiou of them. The Saxons hod ceased 
to be rebels; the Normans had ceased to. te con- 
(]ucrurs ; both, united under tlie commori hamc-of 
Englishmen, had cunie to feel that they had the 
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siiiiic iiii('i-('sls niid ilic' Millie 'i'lioir uiimn, 

:i^ has l)ci'n jiisl v('(1, diil iml al iiihl 

tlicui al\va\s to rotiaui tiu’ (‘\('(‘s>c‘> oj llic (“luwii ; 
lhal ])oncr \vonl(l Mil), mi <K‘casj<ai, lircak tliKniL'h j 
all icsliaiiits; but vi'l, in oidiuarv (*iic\iin>taiKM‘-., a 
eoiisidcralilc dcuixa’ ol iiidderatliju and <ji*t,d i rn- 
iiirnl \\as rnlorced. The jjiAcnniu'ii^ <-1' lliniy 
n., (or niNtance, xvas iiiiduuliUdlv an ndiniti' im- 
]'io\('im'id (;ii llial (if Ills liiaiidiallu 1 . Al liii'l 
this I'laMieal aiindloratiim Mas nn.aU all that was 
a,nK‘d at ; Inii (lie nddrm of’ llu‘ ('onslitntioii (ifllu' 
Ivinudoiii lollnwL'd in duc“ ornue ; wl'.ni Knu* dulin 
allciu[it(al lo icia'w llu' arhiltaiv mh* nl’ llio Cmi- 
(|U(‘roi ami his sons, )ie found that lu' lu.d jK'illirr 
llic saiiU' kind of icsislanca lo cncoiuilcr, nm the 
sainn sii|;j)ort lo lean upon ; ihc Noiiuan ])aii\ was 
not now lo ho wiohlod as an i’ stiuinont (oi hoalnn- 
tlowu the lkia,)isli ; Ids tyianiijca] ]iioooodiiii!,s wiio 
Us litllo n^r(‘oahlc to the f'oinier us lo llio lall> i ; 
and they smm i^uvo. proof of lluar (■•auhnicd 
sti'OT)u:l]n Jnid of tlie hnlh of a ]>o\\oi wh.ih 
liithcrlo had not showed itself in liio slate, hy nol 
only st<)p])iiiu; Idin in his coiusc of iixolenl a^- 
j;rc«siou and ontrii;;c‘, hut hy jiioeceiline. to extra; t 
sonic and to pare down olhcis of tln“ iniMhievons 
))rerogalives llirough whieli he had hoen enahled 
to perpetrate the wrongs thus put an end to. h'or 
the rnanner in which it was eained, and it' glorions 
memory as the first victory of tin' nation ov(t iIk^ 
old despotism of the crown, even inoie than for 
any of the provisions contained in it, AFai.na 
Ciiarta is woithy to stand in the fi<»n(. of the 
Statute Hook, and to be regarded as haxing laid ; 
the foundation of the liherties of Jxnglaiid. ' 

The precise information that has come down to 
ns reBpccting the social ^tatiHUcs of this peiio<1, 
amounts only to a few ircatlered facts, from wliieli 
scarcely any general coiiclusioiis can he drawn ns 
to the condition of the jicople. Wc'havcnutus 
yet aniyed at the age of regular and oflicial rc* 
cords; we have only the occasional notices inoi- 
dentally let fall hy the chroniclers while pursuing 
their main subject—the course of public affairs. 
Most of these notices that throw any light upon 


llu* iiii])(ii tiuit point nf llu' pi ices of Cuminoditiea 
:iod n! f.hmir liavi- hi-i'ii o.illoi led hy Hi'lmp kh'Ol- 
Wuiid, in the ‘ ('iiiMiiooii 1 'icoio'uni,’ hy Sn l-’ic- 
(Icii'lv iAhn, 111 !ll^ ‘ Sliilc of tin* IVior,’ ami hy 
Mr. Mucplu'isun, in hm ‘ AniiaU of (^mnm rci*.’ 
'i'licii ininih-r, as wo liawsaid, is scry uicon'^i- 
ili'iahloj amt, fi, w as lluv ai(', ihi'v uu' for llu* 
ino'l pait of hlllo valuo 'I’iK' aoouunt'^, for nt- 

i-laiico,'''’ as IS ohsened liy ono of the wnlms wo 
have )u t nanu'd, *'ol' llu* ]nuvs ol gnmi, are in 
enu'ial onU tlio'O winch, limn the paihcidar cir- 
(‘uiiirlaiuTs 111 till- tunc, allvai led llu* alltiition of 
(ho aiiiialisl , llioN III >■ O' null y iho pi ioi> in di ;u ths 
ami i/nniiio.', oi m m a]> oi oxliaoi dniai v clioap- 
no-^ ; and air, ih- loloro, no voiw aoruialo ontorion 
oflhoiinaii ormilnian it is ofloii iinpn,-- 

SI I ilo III as( m ta Ml I ho < a jiacil \ ol I ho tuoa'iiros t hat, 
woio u;<d, m to pomi mil llu- plaoo'whoro tho 
piu'(s v\oio lakon. In tho disliaoitil stale of liio 
ooimiiyiiom tho (uolfth to tho hflooiilh i'ou(ur\, 
tho iiiioi i mil o hiiwooii iho dill’oi oiil paiN ol llu* 
I'-Iaial wa^ inti'iiujilrd ; llio w.nil of good rmuis, 
an uijmlioimis v\v|, ,,j‘ axrioulltiro, and the domi- 

lating iiiouisums ol ]i\ai h,irons, oilon preyent»'il 
om* pait of tho kioi;dmii, wlioio the crop was 
soaiit\, fimn home, -opphod willi llu* Mijicrahuiidiuil, 
]tiodm\M)( aiiottioi. It is fuitlior to ho nmnirkod, 
that, in staliiig holli llu* [uioos of liihmir and oom- 
moditu's, aulliors h:uo ollcn Ix'im mish'd hy the 
ooiii[:osj|i(m-pi ice aunu'd ujion between the laiul- 
Im'd and lonant, jaihaps according to some anmciit 
xaluatimi. In some ni'tanees it is dillienlt to <lls- 
thiemsh wluthor the loul of land, ns slated ii 
anoioni rocoids, is*the whole beiietit llu* laudlnid 
Hcoived, or wlaiher the personal services of llie. 
tenant (lid nol eoustitute hy far the most valuahic 
part; in ollurs, whether tlie jirice of grain is rlu^ 
jiricc for which it sold in llic maiket, (r the (juoia 
which in ancient Innos teuantb jiaid to tlieir land- 
lord.s in lieu of a rent in kind, and which was 
always much liolow the muiket ])iice.”* To these 
sources of fallacy may l>c added the chances of a 
Corrupt Icxi, w Inch arc very great wherever figureu 

• lidcu’e Suite of llio Poor, vot. iii, Api'pialix. \>- vi. 
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are conccnicd, anil tlie occasional contradictions 
lietween one authority and another, or even some¬ 
times between two alatements of the same writer. 
T’he value of the money of the jirescnt period, or 
rather the (piantity of silver contained in each 
denomination, has been c.vplained in a jircceding 
eliapter.* 

Tin; ]iriec which, in ordinary circumstances, 
cliietly reguhdes all other jiriees, or sympathizes 
with them where'it does not regulate them, is the 
price of labour, lint, in regaid to that in Ihc ]ire- 
sent ]R‘riod, our infotnnitiim is hardly woitli any¬ 
thing. It nipiears, however, to have varied from 
about three farthings to a penny a day, with victuals. 
Thus, in 1120, the wages of the coiiiinoii servants 
employed at the ahhey of I’eterhorongh are stated 
to have been 1/.‘Iv. 4i/. really, which is at the 
rale of about three farthings a day. The Ahhey 
baker had the same wages, with bread and beer; 
hut what we are to infer from this prohahlv is, not 
thal the other servants had no victuals, hut tliat 
liiead (that is, wheaten biead) and beer were not 
allowed them as a pari of their fare. In 111.'!, 
the subsistence of a footman foi one day is set 
dow n at two|ienc(', wdiieh makes about .'!/. in the 
year ; so that it can hardly be supiiosed Ibat the 
1/. d,v. 4(1. was the whole thal doineslie servarts 
received. The entiie yeaily gains of persons of 
this (dass mav iiridialily Ih' taken as amiiiiiiting to 
about 4/. Lalioiir of a higher kind w as of course 
belter jiaid. By I he old Seoltish burgh laws, 
which mav be referred to about the middle of this 
eenlury, it is enacted, that a bnlcher, foi slaughter¬ 
ing ail ox, or a row, or a hug, or live sheep, sliouhl 
be yiaid a hall’pennv, wilh victuals, wliile ein- 
jdoyed. Siiitjiosing the wink stated tii he thal of 
liall a day, the bull her's annual earnings in inoney 
would amountto aboot )/. 10(.()i/. ; and, if he was 
allowed provisions at the same rate with a footman 
or common domestic servant, his entire yearly m- 
CoUie would amount to about 41. 10s,, oi, in 
(piantity of silver, to about Kif. of our present 
money. 

'i’he iirices of grain were wont to vary evees- 
sivcly, not only in dilfeient years, but even at 
(btl’erent periods of ihe same year Slow asserts 
that, in the reign of Henry II., the usual iirice of 
wdieat was l.v., and of oats 4(/. the ipiaiter; hut 
no contemporary notice places it nearly so low. 
Ill scarce years the jiriee of wheat is stated to have 
sometimes risen to a pound. If we, take it as 
liveraging 4s,, the yearly gains of the butcher 
would purchase about tweiity^threc (piarters of 
wdicat, which, estimating the wheat at about .bO.v. 
the cpiartcr, would now make an income of be¬ 
tween .501. and CtOl. Nothing, however, can ]ios- 
sihly be more uncertain than such a deduction as 
this. Every dement and step of it is tainted with 
nnci'rtainty. 

The prices of many other kinds of jirovisions 
were low in comparison with that which we have 
assumed for wheat. Thus, in 1185, we find 
* Sen auto, 
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hens rated at a halfpenny each; sheep at about 
5ir/.; rams at 8c?.; hogs at Lv.; oxen at 
5.9, G(l. ; cows at about 49. 6(1. ; breeding-mare.s 
at less than 3,9. At these rates, the expense of a 
day’s maintenance of a man-servant at 2 ( 1 . would 
be etjuivalcnt to" the value of four hens, and of 
more than a third of a sheep. It is unnecessary to 
remark how greatly these and the other iiroiior- 
tions dcducible from the account dilTer from those 
that now subsist. In the year 1205, again, we 
find ten capital horses rated at 20?. each, or nearly 
(it)?, of our present money. 

Of the prices of other commodities we have 
very few notices. In 1112, tweiity-livc ells of 
scarlet cloth, bought for the king, cost 5,9. 6il. the 
ell; and twenlv-six ells of green, 29. lOJ. the ell. 
’J’eii ]iaira of hoots fur his Majesty at Ihe Mime 
time cost 1 1 . Oi/. eiudi. In 1212, a pair of Cordo¬ 
van bools for the king are charged at 2.v. 6(1. ; and 
a |iaii of what arc called single boots, at only Id. 
About the end of the twelfth century, the price oi 
tlie tun III' French wine ipyiears to have varied 
from about 1/. to 1/. Or Sd. A sack of wool 
about the same time cost 3?. Ov. 8i/. 'I’he ex- 
|H'iisc of the hiiililing of two arches of London 
Budge 111 1140, was 25/. A few vears later, a 
juece of gloiind, w ith a stone house on it, m ihe 
cily 111 London, was sold for 21., besides a rent iii 
IH'ipctuily of (ii. Si/. It is evident thal, by an ap- 
|>eal lo these various prices, the value of monev in 
the twelfth ccniiiry might be made out to bear any 
proportion to its value in the present day that the 
fancy of the calculator might prefer, or that it 
might best suit his ])articular object to fix upon, 
'J'he most curious illustrations we possess of the 
social life of this jieriod, and the ]ioint to w hich 
ci\ili/.ation liad attained in England, are alforded 
by some of the facts mentioned in Eit/.-Stepheu’s 
account of London. According to this writer, fiir 
in.stiuicc, the English capital had already its sewcis 
and aipieducts in the stiects (c/uivcs ct U(pi(‘- 
dticlti'i ill nets), lie sjicaks of the comfort of a 
residence in the place, and the beauty of the Bur- 
lounding country, in very glowing terms. It was 
encompa.ssed, he Udls us, on the north side, by 
“ corn-fields, pastures, and delightful meadows;” 
and these fields, he adds, “ are by no means 
hungry gravel or barren sands, but may vie with 
the fertile plains of Asia, as capable of jiroducing 
the most luxuriant crops, and filling the barns of 
the herds and farmers with Geres’ golden sheaf.” 
“ The city, on Ihe whole,” he proceeds, “ is doubt¬ 
less most charming—at least when it has the haji- 
jiiiiess of being well governed.” “The two only 
inconveniences of London,” he afterwards informs 
us, “ are the excessive drinking of some foolish 
jieople, and the fretiueiit fires.” “ To all tliat has 
lieen said,” he concludes, “ I may add, that almost 
all the bishops, ablwts, and great men of this 
kingdom, are, in a manner, citizens and inhabit¬ 
ants of London, as having their respective and nut 
inelegant habitations there, to which they resort, 
and where their disbursements and expenses arc 
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not si)aring, wlienever they are summoned tliither 
from the cuuntry, to attend councils and solemn 
niectinys, hy the king or their inetiojiolitan, 
or are compelled to repair thither for the prose¬ 
cution of tlicir own proper burniesa.” But the 
most rcmarkahle passage in the irticunut is the de- 
sonption he give? of a sort of public catiijg-house, or 
cook’s shop (puliltca coquina), which was esta¬ 
blished on the bank of tlic river. “ Here,” he 
Mivs, “ according to the season, you may lind 
Yietuals of all kinds, roasted, baked, fried, and 
lioiled ; fish, large and small; and coarse viaiid.s 
for llie pooler sort, and more delicate ones for the 
rieli, such as venison, fowls, and small lards. In 
case a friend sliould arrive at a citizen’s iamse 
much wearied with his journey, and eliooses not to 
wait, anhungered as he is, for tlie buying and 
cooking of meats,— 

“ JUiit famuli riiambus Ijmphas patiPstiuo c.iuistn'; ”— 

-'Mil I. 705. 

Till' ujitfr’s scrkctl, tin* Ineatrs in liaskcls lti(Hi;,']it 

nod recoiiiseis immediately had to the bank aliove- 
nientioned, wliere everytliiug desiridile is instantly 
piornred. No number so gieal, of knights or 
sti angers, can cither enter the, city at any houi of 


day or night, or leave it, but all may be 8U]iidled 
with provisions ; so that those have no occasion to 
fast loo long, nor these to depart the city without 
their dinner. To this jilace, if they are so dis- 
])osed, they resort, and there they regale them¬ 
selves, everv man according to his abilities. Those 
will) liave a mind to indulge, need not hanker 
after sturgeon, or a Gninea-lowl, or a gelinote dc 
hois (a jiarlienlarly delicate birdjofor there arc 
delicacies enough to gratifv then: jialates. It is a 
public eating-house, and is botl/ highly convenieni 
and useful to the city, and is 'a clear proof of its 
civilization.”* We may smile at this notion of 
civilization, and at the instance, selected to set forth 
the wealth and pre-eminence of London at this 
earlv ]ieriod; but, after all, the eslahhshnient 
here (lesenbed is highly interesting, as an indica¬ 
tion of the growing importance of the more iiuiiie- 
roiis classes, and as the eoiiimciiceiiicnt of Ih.it 
evteiideil svstem of public iieeommodatioiis of 
all kinds, which, far niiae than the palaces of her 
griiinlees, has since made our noble capital the 
(jucen of Cities. 

• I’ll/ '^tciibi'u's lb”'' iii'lii'ii of till' (Jity t,if I.oii.lon, lu'wh (i.hh 
l.itt-’ii. (Il\ liimil. l77iJ 
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cnAi-'rKK 1. 

N.\I;KATIVK ok civil and MILriAilV TKAXSAC'I’IONS 

IIlnivV li I.,'-riix \mk 1) <)1' 

S Mnui as llu'V l):ul iiitics, \\ilh(ml, uiHlcr'^laiuliii;; Lk-ui. Il rcijiiirrd 

ImiiktI .lulm 111 Wiiy- tio fuicc or |)i iMiaMnii to hhIucc' him t" cmi- 

llic haul of s(‘nl (o do homa^(‘ lo the jK»|H‘ loi Ln^l.iiid and 

l\'ml))i»ko, the Mar- Ireland, and to swear to j)a\ the thou^iind mails 

slial ol England, a-M-ar vhicli hL fiuiier had lirmnised. Tlie cleiuy 

marched with tin; ol Westmiiiislor and (hmlei l«ni_\, who consider'd 

royal aiiuy and Ih ijicc their rights iiivailed h\ tins hnmed and inlminal 

Henry, the deceased t ooroimlion, npjjcale'l to Kome lor ledress : (iualo 

1 mg’s eldest son, to ! excoiniminiculed tlic appellaiil", who, howevm-, 

the city of (Iloucesler. ja-isevered; and this malter(H<aMon('(lcon''ideriihle, 

On lla-day alter llieir Iroubh*, which did imt (md till tiie ceiemoiiy was 

an iviil, heing the feast re)>eutc<l m a inoie legnlar m-nmer. 

of Si. Simon and St. A gre.il conncil was held at nilst'd on the 
Jude, Ocloher 2SLh, 1210, Henry was crowned in lllh of November fallowing; and iheie (lie 
ih(' clnirch of St. PeU i, belonging to the Abbey of Eanl of Pendiroke was eho^en Jhoteelor, with ilu' 

Glonccblcr, by Gualo, the |)o])c’s legate, whose title of Aec/or R<'<jis cl Uajni. Ilis jime eha> 

sei \ ices in supporting the royal muse were of great neter and many eminent (tiiahlies,—-hi^ tempi-r, 

value and dlicae.v. The ceremony was jirccipiUilcd : ]nudenee, and conciliating immneTs,--his e\pe- 

no English liishops were present except those t)f nence in public alhitrrs an<l his inililar\ skill, all 

AVmcbester, Bath, and Worcester ; no lay nobles seemed to point him out as the most eligible prr-on ; 

save the eiuls of Chester, Bcinbrokc, and Eerrers, Imt some icalousics arose on tlu* jiait of (he great 

and four btiruns. Tlie seanty retinue was completed Karl of Chester, and IVmlnuke did nol usmumc 

bv a fe\v abbots and p/riors. The prince took the. the style of “ Rector” till the end of tlie iimnih of 

n^iial oaths “ U]H)U the gos] els and ndics of saints.'’ November. At tlie same great eoiincd <d' Eiistol 

Th(‘ crown bad been lost, with tlic rest of the Magna CJiarta was carefnllv, and, on the whole, 

reeaba, in the A\'asb, and, instead of it, Gmdo put j skdfullv nvned, with the \iew of salnj\ing the 

a jdain ring of gold on bis head. Henry was only ! demands of the baioiis who udheri'd to 1 . 0111 ;-, 

lei) }CHi> old when he went through tliese solein- 1 without £acr;iicmg the loyal prerogaiive. These 

I ' '' U 
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inoasiircR, however, were not considered conclusive, 
(dr Pembroke prudently left several chmses ojicn 
(dr future discussion, when all the Imroiis of the 
kingdom should be reconciled, iind should meet 
ngain in one council. As yet (he greater nuinlier of 
the nobles were on tlie side of Loins, wlio not only 
held Jjondon and the rich iirovinccs of the soutli, 
but was powerlnl bolli in tlie iiolth and the west, 
where the King of Scotland and the Prince ol 
Wales siijipor'twl Ins cause.* 

M’heii J.ouis fc'arned the ilealh of John he 
(ancied that all o]i^oBition would ))reseiillv I'eiiM', 
To lake advantage of tlie eonslernaliun w liieh he 
lancied iiiiist ]ircvail among the nival pally, lie 
again pressed the siege of Dover C'aislle with great 
vig'inir, and, (indiiig liiinself still ineapalile of 
taking it by loiee, he skilfully winked upon the 
(cans and inisgivings of the garrison, lejiresenling 
III tliciii that they wcie (ighting (iir a king who no 
longer existed, and whose death (reed them Ironi 
the obligation of their oaths of teally. lleteinjiled 
(he governor, the biave Hubert de Diiigli, with the 
most inaginlleenl oilers; and, when these f.iiled, he 
(liiealened to pul Hilbert’s brother to death. But 
Ihieats were as iiieHeetiial as promises; and, linilnig 
he was losing pieeious time, the k'reneh prince 
hnally raised the siege, anil retiirneil to London, 
where the 'I'owei, wlne.li had Intlietto held out, was 
given up to him on the (itii ol Noveinlier. prom 
London Loni.s iiiaiehed to Herlfoul, and laid siege 
to the castle there, vvhieh he took on the (illi of 

\ iiifi.—Ciirif.—M. ritifs, 
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December. He then attacked the castle of Berk- 
humpstead, which he reduced on the 20th of the 
same mouth. Both these castles made a stout 
rcBistiinee, costing him many men ; and the taking 
of that of Berkhampsteiid was a loss rather Ilian a 
gain, for it led„to a quarrel with Koliert pilz- 
Wallcr, to whom he refused the custody of the 
castle. But his mistrust of the Lnglisli was made 
cverv day more evident. IToni Bcikliainpstcad 
Louis marched to St. Albans, where he threatened 
to burn the vast abbey to the ground if the abbol 
did not collie forth iiiiil do linn hoinage as legi- 
liiinite king of p.ngland ; lint the abbot, it is said, 
escaped on paying a fine of eighty inaiks ofsilvei. 
I’or a long peiiod the carnage of war had been 
In ought to a pause, by iinaninioiis eonseiit, on the 
seasons ol onr Saviour’s birth and siillering. 
ChristniaB was now at hand, and a truce was 
acreeil upon which was to last till a fortnight alU r 
the p.piphaiiy. At the expiration of tins truce 
Peinbii.ke vv illingly agieed to another which did 
not ex|nie till some days after the festiv al of Kastei. 
I.ach ]iiirty hoped to gain by this long arniisliee, 
and both were extreniely active ilnring its eon- 
tiniianee. Jjoiiis, in Jjeiit, went over to pianec (o 
iniiciiie suiiplies of men and money, and Pembioke 
lecriiiLed,,in Lngland, and drew olf many of the 
nobles dining the iibseiice of the Piench jirince. 
Loins Icll the goveriiment iii the hands of Lngiiei-- 
land de Policy, a nobleman of gieat (jiialilv, but of 
viry litlle discrclion, iiiider whose misrule (he 
Pienidi beeaine more arrogant than ever, and the 
linglisli billons were made to feel that, by scciiiing 
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till' throne to a foreign prinee, they shotihl impose 
upon themselves fnrelgii nobles for masters. At 
the same, time the ilcath-bed story of the \hseoiint 
(le Meliin was artfully revived ; and the clergy, in 
obedience to the orders of Ciiiali; the legate, read 
llie sentence of eveommnnieatioir in the elmrehes 
eveiv Siindav and holiday against the jiartisans of 
l.onis. Iluliert de Burgh, as eonstahle of Dover 
Casllc and ivardeii of the, Cintpie Ports, was in 
e.instant roinmuineidion with the best mariners in 
Mnglaiid, and he kept them Irnc to young Henry. 
l'liili|i d’Albiiiev put Inmsell at the lieud of a 
popuiai party in Sn-sex, where one William de 
t'olliiigliam eolleeted a thousand gallant archers,— 
rough Knghsli teornen, who would allow of no 
tiuie Willi the Pieiich, and eared not for tlie annis- 
liro concluded by the Mail of Pembroke. On his 
way to the coast Louis eamc into collision with 
these siuidv patiiots, who treated him very roughly, 
and would have made him a |)risoner but for the 
opporlinie iirrivtd of the Prench licet, in which he 
and his attendants embarked m great disordei. 
On bis rctuin from Prance with remforeenienis, 
the manners of the Ciiiiiue. Ports cut otf several of 
his ships at sea, and took them by lioardiiig. On 
this Louis landed at .Sandwich, and burned that 
town to llie ground in spite. He tlieii, afS'r iiiakmg 
aiiotlier niisiieeessful atteiujit on Dover Castle, 
null (tiled to lamdon, where everything was falling 
into eonl'usion. 

On the e.xpiralioii of the truce the Earl of Pem- 
hioke leeommciiced hostilities hy laying siege 
to tlie easilc of Mount Sorel, m Leicestershire. 
Louis sent tlie Count of J’erche with six iiuiidred 
kiiiglits and twenty thousand armed men to relieve 
it. On their mail'll tins mi.xed ainiy of Piiiglisli, 
I'heneh, plemings, and all kinds ol' mercenaries, 
eommiUi'd great havoc, plinulcriiig the peaceful 
inludiitants, and wantonly huniing the clnirclies 
and nionasteries. T'hey suceeeded, however, in 
tlieir first oliject, Pembroke’s' forces raising the 
siege and rcUruig before stiperior mindicrs. Pluslied 
with tills success, the Cuuiit of Perche marched 
away to Lincoln : the town received him, but the 
castle resisted, and when he laid siege to it, he was 
I’oiled by a woman,—Nicbola, the widow of Gerard 
de Camvillc, who held the custody of Lincoln Castle 
by hereditary right, and made a brave, defence. 
While the confederates were wholly occupied with 
this siege, Perahrokc suddenly collected a force of 
four hundred knights, two hundred and fifty cross¬ 
bowmen, many yeomen mi horseback, and a consi¬ 
derable body of foot, and appeared before Lincoln 
in admirable order. The count for a time would 
not believe that the English would venture to attack 
him within a walled tow n; and though his supe¬ 
riority in cavalry would have given him an advan¬ 
tage m the ojien country, he rejected the advice of 
some English barons who were with him, and 
would not march out of the town. He continued 
to hatter the castle until he found himself engaged 
in a fatal street contest. To animate Pembroke’s 
force Gualo now excommunicated Prince Louis by 

voi,. I. 


name, and proiiminced the curse of the ebureb 
against all bis udheienls; dispensing at the same 
time full iilisiilutioLi, and promises of eternal life, to 
the other parly. The regent took advaningc in tlie 
most skilful miuiiier of the eomit’s hluiuler: he 
threw all his erosshowa inlo the castle by means 
of a jiosleiii. These yeomen made great liavoe on 
the besiegers hv firing from the eiistle walls; and 
seizing a favourable opportunity, tliey made u 
sortie, drove the enemy from tile inside of the 
iiorlhern gate of the city, and/eiiahled Pembroke 
III enter with all his host. The preiieli cavalry 
could not .act in the narrow streets and lanes : they 
weie, wounded and dismiuuited, and at lint weie 
obliged to hiitreuder in a mass. The vlelory was 
complete; ns usual, the fool-soldiers were slaugh¬ 
tered, hut the “ better sort” were ullowed (juailer ; 
only one knight fell, and that was the eoiiiiiiaiider, 
the Count of Perche, who threw away his lil'e in 
mere ])iule and petulaiiee, swearing that lie would 
not siirri'iider to luiv English traitor. This liiitlle, 
facetiously called by the I'.uglish ‘‘ the pair ol' 
I.ineohi,” was fouglit oil Saturday, tlie ‘Jilili ol' 
May, 1217. 

Without hailing or refreshing himself, the Piail 
of Pemhroke rode the same night to Stow, to give 
lii< royal pupil an aeeoiml of Ins sni'Ce.ss.* It 
was indeed a vit’(i.iry wnrtliy of such a enurler, ~ 
its eHei't was to keep J..iiuis cooped uji within the 
walls of Jjoudou, wheie plots and disturliaiiees soon 
forced him to ])ro|iosc terms of iiecomiiiodalioii. Iu 
the middle of .lone acoiiferciice was held at a place 
hetweeu Bieiilford and Hounslow, but it led to 
mitliiiig, l’liili|i of Prance liad lieeu so seared by 
the threats of Rome that he durst not send re- 
mforecmeiits in his own name : hut he urged that 
he could not jireveiit Blanche of Castile, the wife 
of his sou Louis, from aidiiig hei own hushaiid in 
his extremity; and under this cover aiiiitlier fleet 
and army were jirepareil for England. It was not 
till the 23rd of August that this ileet could sail 
from Calais: it consisted of eighty great ships 
and nihny smaller vessels, having on hoard three 
hundred choice knights and a huge body of infantry. 
On the next day, the great festival of St. Bartlui- 
lomew,as they were attempting to make the estuary 
of the Thames, in order to sad up the river to 
Ijiindim, they were met by the hero of Dover 
Castle, the gallant Ue Burgh, llulicrt had oulv 
forty vessels great and unall, hut he gained the 
weather gage, and liy tilting at the Prench with 
the iron beaks of his galleys, sunk several of the 
transports with all oti hoard. He afterwards grap¬ 
pled with the enemy, fastening Ins sliqis to tlieirs 
by means of hooks and chains, and in the cud lie 
look or destroyed the whole fleet xvith the f.xce|)tiim 
of fifteen vessels. Plustaee Ic Moiiie, or “ the 
Monk,” who had left his monastery in plaiiders to 
adojit the more congenial life of a sea-rover, had 
his head struck off on his own deck ; for he was 
not considered a true knight entitled to the bonours 
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of war, and he had previously given great offence 
to the English.^ 

'J’hls decisive naval vieU)ry gave the death-blow 
to the jnoject of Louis. TJuit ])riucc, however, 
acted geiierously and nobly in the midst of his 
diflieuliies: he would not abandon his friends, but 
said, wlu'n pressed, that he was ready to agree to 
anv terms not inconsistent with his honour or tlic 
safety of his .English adhereuls. The ])rudent 
reirent was glad enypigh to promise gtiod lenns to 
these Imrous, who, >j;hatever inigiu he their aftm- 
errors, liad been ainoiig the toremost ehamjoons of 
English hberty, and liad assisted in obtaming the 
gri'at charter, which he himself loved as tmicli as 
any of them. 'There were also many other nobles, 
on the same side, eipially averse to proceeding to 
extremities against countrymen, former friends, 
and relations. Tlie final Icniis weie easily settled 
in a conference held on the lltli of September 
on an i.-^iel of the Tlmmes near Kingston, it 
Avas agreed that the English barons Avlio had 
eontimied to adhere to Louis, besides having 
their estates restored to them, shoulil enjoy 
the customs and lilierlies of the kingdom, and 
all iuiprovemeuts thereof, eipmlly with other’ 
Thi' ])Tivileges of l..()ndon, as of all other cities 
and boroughs, were to be confirmed, and the pii- 
soners on both sides taken since l-iouis's first land¬ 
ing were to be released without riuisum, unless 
where jirevious arrangements had been made be¬ 
tween jiarties. Ijouis Avas to give up all the castles 
he ]H>ssossed ; to order tin* brothers of Eustace tlie 
monk to evacuate the isles they had made thi rn- 
selvcs mavters of; and to write to Aleximder, king 
of Scotland, and idewellyn, prince of Wales, to 
iiirluce them to restore all the fortresses and jihiccs 
they had taken, if lliev would he included in the 
tri'atv. He also acquitted tlie English noldes of their 
oaths and obligations to him, and ]iroTnised never 
to enter again into anv confederacy AA'ith tliem to 
Henry’s ]m'judiee; and tlic barons made alike 
engagement on tlieir (Wii behalf. The h^emdi 
prince and his adherents swore to observe these 
articles, and to stand to the judgmentof the church, 
u])on Avliich they were all absolved by the Icgatc.f 
Matthew Paris adds another article, wliich does 
not apjicar to have been committed to writing, 
tlmugh it was freipicntly urged by Henry in after- 
times as an existing and sacred engagement, 
'riiis article inqiorted that Ijouis would do all in 
his poAver to persuade his father to restore all the 
Ibreigu possessions lost by John; and, failing in 
this, that lie should fairly re.^ore those provinces 
Avhen he himself became king of France. Such a 
clause was utterly useless, for it w’as one which 
could never he considered binding by the French 
nation, nor by any other in similar circumstances. 
Ijouis was so ])oor, that he Avas obliged to borrov/ 
money from the citizens of liondon to defray the 
expenses of his journey home. On the 14th of 
Sejitember, a safe conduct was granted to him: 
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he was honourably escorted to the sea-side liy tlie 
Karl of Pembrohe, and he sailed for France with 
his foreii<n associates. On the 2nd of Oe.loher, a 
few vel'raetory barons, the. Only remnant of a great 
]iMrty, went to court, and were e.xcccdiiigly well 
received tlierc. On the fourth day of the same 
mouth, a new charter for the city of London was 
|ironiulgated ; and a few days later, the regent, for 
tlic general good of the nation, conchaled with 
Ha(|uin, or Haco, king of Norw'ay, a treaty office 
eoiiimcree lietweeii the two eouiitrics. Attlic same 
tmie, this e.xcelleiit regent’s iirudeiiee and eiiuity 
did more than a written treaty in rccoiiciliiig (on- 
Hietiiig parlies at liome. Me was acecssihle inn' 
eonrteons to all, taking esjiecial care that no iiiiiii 
slioiilil he iijiim'Bsed for his jiust jiolities Ills 
authority, liowevir, did not exlcnil to the elinieli, 
and (lualo severely eliastised many of the Knglisli 
abbots and monks who had ventured to disregard 
his excommimieations. This eircumstuiiee eoiilri- 
hiited with others to render the new reign nn|H)- 
pnlar witli a largo jiortioii of the English ehnu li; 
and, during the struggles between the king anil the 
harous winch ensued at a later period, the barons 
had generally the monks on their side. 

In idl these traiisaelioiis no nientniii had hei n 
iiiade of Kleaiior, the Maid of Brittany, who still 
occupied her dniigeon or her cell at Bristol, nm 
was her name ever breathed (hiring the civil wins 
which followed—a proof how little female right 
was then regarded ; for, by the rules of siieeession 
as now rceogiiiseil, she was the nridijubted heiress 
to the throne. Henry began his reign in leading- 
strings, and owing to his weak and defective clia- 
raeter, he never freed himself from such absolute 
guidance, hut passed his whole life in a state of 
tutelage and dependence—being now governed by 
one powerful iiohle, or by one foreign favourite, 
and now by another. Nothing, however, eouhl 
well sur|iass the wise policy and moral worth of 
his first guardian, the great Earl of Pemliioke, 
who continued to act as protector to the kingdom, 
and as a more than father to the hoy-king. As for 
Eleanor, the selfish queen-mother, she abandoned 
her child in the midst of his troubles, and hurried 
hack to Guiciine in search of a new husband. It 
conveys a strange notion of the delicacy of those 
times, to find tliat the Count of Ln Marche, from 
whom .lohn had stolen her, consented to take her 
hack, and remarried her with great j'omp. Eng¬ 
land, and probably her son, too, gained by her 
ah.sence, for she had as little conscience or conduct 
as her Imshaiid John. Gualo, the, pope’s legate, 
eontinued for sonic time near the young king’s 
licrson. Every day the peace of the country was 
made more secure—“ the evil will borne to King 
John scorning to die with him, and to be buried in 
the same grave.”* But the determination to pre¬ 
serve the liberties which had been wrung from him 
was alive and active, and a second confirmation of 
Magna Charts was granted by the young king. 
Besides that the benefits of the charter were now 
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oxti'iiiled t,(i Ireland, several alterations were made 
in the deed, and a clause was added, ordering the 
<lenn)lition of every castL; liuilt or rebuilt since, tlic 
beginning of the nar bewcen .lolin and the barons. 
Ollier clauses were withdrawn, tn form a separate 
charter, called the Charter of Fotests. By tins in- 
struinenl, which materially contributed to the com¬ 
fort and prosperity of the nation, all the forests 
which had been enclosed since the reign of 
Henry IL, were thrown open; offences in the 
foicsts were declared to be. no longer capital; and 
niciL convicted of the once heinous crime of kdling 
the king’s venison, were made punishable only by 
line 01 iniprisonnient. These famous charters were 
now brought nearly to the shape in which they have 
ever since stood, the repeated coiifirmations of them 
not being intended to ehaiigc or modify them, but 
to stiengllien them by frcsli guaiantees, and increase 
the leverenee of the people for them. 

.\I eanwlnlc the spirit of iiisuliordiiiatioii which 
had arisen out of the civil war was gradually 
eorieed or soothed by the valour and wisdom of 
die Lull of Pembroke, who was singularly averse 
to the cruelties and bloodslieddiiig which had 
lormerly disgraced all similar iiiciliealions. But 
the e.veellciit jmiteetor ilid not long enjoy the 
lia|ipy fruit of his labours; he died ni the year 
Lilt), about the middle of May, and was liuried 
ill the ehiireh of the. Knights Teiindars at Lon¬ 
don, where his tomb or statue is still to he seen, 
with an inscription which scarcely exaggerates Ins 
virtues as a warrior and statesman. His aiithoritv 
in the state was now shared between Hubert de 
Buigh, the justiciary, the gallant defender id’ 
Dover (lastlc, and Peter des Roehes (a Poictc.vni 
by hiith), bishop of Winchester. These mim.stcrs 
wcie jealous of each other: He Burgh was the 
mole popular with the nation ; hut Des Roches, 
who had the custody of the roval ]ie.rsoii, pos¬ 
sessed the greater intiiie.iice at court, and luiiong 
the many foreigners who, like himself, had ob- 
triined settlements and honours in the land. Dis¬ 
sensions soon liroke out; hut diiiigerons eoiise- 
(picnces wore prevented by the skill ol Paiididph, 
who had resumed the legateshi]) on the departure 
of (iiiujo. On the ITth of May, Ri2f), young 
Henry was crowned again by Limgloii, arclihishop 
of Canterbury, whom the pope liad permitted to 
return to the kingdom. Jii the following year, 
Joanna, the eldest sister of Henry, was married at 
York, U) Alexander, the king of Seotlaiid ; and 
nearly at the same time, one of the Seottish prin- 
eisses who hud been delivered to John, and who 
had ever since remained in England, was married 
to Hubert de Burgh, the justiciary. Pandiilph then 
returned to Rome, having previously demanded, in 
the mime of the pojie, that no individual should 
hold more than two of the royal castle,s. On Ids 
departure, however, little respect was paid to the 
orders from Rome. Many of the barons—chieHy 
fureigiiers imported by Jolui—-refiiBed to deliver up 
the fortresses which they pretended to hold in trust 
till the young king should he of age. While De 
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Burgh insisted on their surrender. Ids rival, Des 
Roehes fiivoiirod the recusant chiefs. Plots and 
conspirueics fullowed ; hut in 122.3, the juslieiary, 
with the assent of the pope and the great eoiined of 
the nation, declared Henry of age; and m thecmirse 
of the following year he succeeded in getting pos¬ 
session of most of the dispulixl castles, taking some 
of them by siege anil assault. Des Roehes then 
gave lip the struggle, under ])rctence of making a 
pilgrimage to Jerusalem, and man;, of the foreign 
adventurers follow ed liini out of England. Tlioiigli 
not a cruel man, Hiiherl do yurgh was hir moie 
severe tliiiii the Earl of I’emhrokc ; for at the taking 
of Bedford Castle he hanged eighty of the lorcigii 
garrison, knights and oLlicr.s, who had been m the 
iialiit of eommittiiig fuglitful excesses in the. 
cmmtry. 

A.i). 1225. In the following year, 1225, one of 
the main springs of the English eoiistitution, vvhieli 
eliecks the abuse of )Kiwer, by the mode of allot¬ 
ting money, began its salutary moveineiits. Loins, 
the Eieneli jinnee, who had now siteeeeded Ins 
father, I’lnlip, on the Ereneh throne, umiiindfnl of 
his promises, not only refused to surrender Noi- 
maiidy and the other stales wre.sted from King John, 
hul iiverrati gome, jmrts of (iuicmic and Poietoii, and 
took the I III jKiTtant maritime town of Rochelle. The 
yfniiig king summoned n narhamoii (lor that name 
was now eoming into use) to meet at VV estimnsler ; 
and there Hiiherl de Burgh, Imving opened the 
jiroeeediiigs hv an explanatory speech, asked for 
money to enable tlie king to recover his own. At 
lirst the assembly refused to 'imike any grant, Imt 
it was linally agreed that a filteeiith of all inove- 
ahle property should be given, on the exjiress eoii- 
dition, however, that the king shoiihl ralily the two 
charters Henry, aeeordingly, gave a lliiid latili- 
eation of Miiena Charta, together with a raldica- 
tioii of die Cduirler of Forests, and sent flesh orders 
to some of his oiheers, who had hitherto treated 
them with little resjieet, to eiiforee all their provi¬ 
sions.* Ill the month of Ajiril, Richard, carl of 
Cornwall, the king’s brother, was sent to (Inicnne, 
under the guidance of the Earl of Salishiiiy. with 
an English armv. But the French king had taken 
the cross againsi the Alliigeiises, an imfortimalc 
lieojile in the soiilli of Lraiiee, who were called 
lierelicp, and treated more cruelly than Saracens. 
A jiajial legate interfered, ihrealened the English 
with e.xcoiiimmucation if they laiscd ohstaeles to 
Louis in Ills holy war, and, at last, made both jiar- 
lies agree to a truce for one year. Before the teiiii 
exjiired, the Ereiicli king died at Paris, iiftei a 
brief reign of three* years, and was suceeedeil by 
Ins son Lotus 1X., who WHS only in Ins twelfth yeai. 
A stormy minority ensued ; and Henry, who w as 
now twenty years of age, iniglil have taken advantage 
of it, had his character and Ins own eireumsianees 
hren somewhat diticrent fiom what they were. 
But the English king had little more real inaiiliood 
than the child mi the Ereneh throne; liis liarmis 
were by no means anxious lor the foreign war, 
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iiml lilt- armistice wns sulisCfinciitly renewed year 
iifler yeiiT, llie I'.iielisli never rernveriii;; Rochelle, 
and the, I'reiieh niaknie no I'nrtlier pii.iyiess of nn- 
jiorliince. 

Though he inh'd with a firm hand, Hubert dc 
Biiryh was not always able to cause Ihc f;overn- 
ment to lie lespected, and to maintain the tran- 
qiiillity of the country. The kiny’s brother 
Richard, earl of Cornwall, who was |iossessed of 
immense, c.statl'ts lepeateilly defied lus authority, 
and exacted huniiliistin;y concessions. As for the 
kiiiu;, he I'ontimied Hmere ]in|i|)et, iiotwitlistandinn' 
the flatterinc; assurance of the lio]ie, that Ins 
niiinly virtues suindied the defects of his unripe 
years. 

A. n. 1229. Tt w,as at length, however, resolved 
to carry war into France. Henry was twenty-two 
years old, Louis only liftcen; but Hlanche, the 
mother of the latter prince, and regent of the king¬ 
dom, had composed all disscnsiouB, and put the 
kingdom into a posture of defence. AVhen Henry 
went to I’ortsinoulh he found that the shipping 
provided was not sulficient to carry over hi.s army, 
and after a violent altercation with Iluhert de 
lliirgh, who was accused of being the. cause of this 
delieii'iicv, the expedition was given up till the fol¬ 
lowing year. At length the Englisli king, elated by 
the ]iioniises and invitations of the barons of fiui- 
cime, I’oictou, and even nuiny nobles of Noimandy, 
set sail for the. contuient, and landed at St. Main, in 
Brittany, where he w as joined by a host of Bretons. 
He advanced to Nantes, where, like Ins father be¬ 
fore him, he wasted his time and his means in 
feasts and pageantries, leaving tlic inalcoiiteiits in 
Norniuiidy and I’oictou to curse their folly in 
coiiimilting their foitnnes in tlie cause of so iinwar- 
like a ))rinee. In the meantime yomig Louis, 
aeeompaiiieil by his mother, who shined all tlie 
haidsliips of a eamjiaigii wlneii was |iroloiiged 
through the winter mouths, look several towuis 
heloiiging to Henry. In the heginning of Octolier 
the English king letnrned home, covercil with dis¬ 
grace ; and his ally, the Hnke of Brittany, was 
obliged to apiiear at the foot of the throne of Louis 
with a rope round his neck.* l)c Burgh had 
aeeompanieil his master on this expedition; and, 
ill sjnle of his known honour, bravery, .and ability, 
the king, and sonic favourites with whom he had 
surniundcd himself, attempted to throw all the blame 
of the imserahlc failure upon Iluhcrt. The people, 
however, took a ditferont view of the case, and se.t 
Hi'iiry down as a triflcr and a eoward. Wiien he 
ap])lie,d to )iarliament for a further grant of money, 
and complained of the poverty to wliich hisFreneli 
expedition had reihued him, they refused the aid 
and told him that, thremgh his thoughtlessness and 
extravagance, his barons were as poor as lie was. 

A.n. 1232.—Hubert laid now been ei.ght years 
at the liead of affairs. He. enjoyed the good 
opinion of the jicoplc, whoni he had never wantonly 
oppressed ; but many of the nobles envied him liis 
power, and Imted him fur his zeal in resuming the 
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castles and other ]iossfssions of the crown. But 
for his tried (idclity, and liis courage in the worst of 
times, that crown in all prohahility would neier 
have hern worn by the lielpless Henrv. But the 
jiroverhial ingratitude of princes w as fostered in (he 
present ease by ojher circumstances, the, most co¬ 
gent of all being;, that the minister was iii-k and 
the king wilfully in want of nmiicy. On a sudden, 
lluhcil saw his old rival I’ctcr des Roches, the 
I’mctevin bisho]! of Winchester, re-apjiciir at 
court, and he nnist have felt from (hat nimnetd 
that his ruin was concerted. In fact, very soon 
alter Henry (lirew off his faithful guardian and able 
minister, and left him to tlic ])ersecntioiis of Ins 
enemies. The frivolous charges brought against 
Hiiheit almost lead to a conviction that he was 
guilty of no lireacli of tiiist or abuse of anthontv,— 
of no real public crime whatever. Among other 
things, he was acensed of winning the affections of 
the king by means of magic and enchantment.* 
The fallen minister took refuge in Merton yVhliev. 
His tliglit gave unwonted coinage to the king, who 
viqiomed and stoimcd, and then commaniled tin- 
mayor of lainilon to force the asylum, and seize 
Hulicrl dead or alive. The mayor, who seems a 
strange officer to emidny on such an oeeasion, set 
forth witli r, imiltitiide of armed nien ; lint the king 
being reminded by the Arehliishop of DnMiii of 
the illegality and sncrilegionsness of such a pro¬ 
cedure, despatched messengers in a great huny and 
lecalled the niavor. In the end, the, Archbislio]i of 
Dublin, the only one among the great men who 
did not forsake Huliert, obtained for him a delay 
of four months, that he might prepare fur his 
defence, tlie charges against liim liemg dailv in¬ 
creased. For the interval, the king gave him 
a safe eondnet. Relying on these leltcrs-jiatenl, 
l)e Burgh dejiarted to visit his wife, the Scot¬ 
tish princess, at St. Edmiuids-Bury; hut he had 
scarcely begun liis journey when the king, not¬ 
withstanding his plighted faith, listened to his 
enemies and sent a knight—one Sir Godfrey de 
Crancumli—with 30(1 armed men to surprise and 
seize him. Iluhert was in bed at the little town of 
Brentwood, in Essex, when this troop fell upon 
liim. He contrived to escape, naked as he was, to 
a jiarish church, where, with a crucifix in one 
hafid and the host in the other, he stood firmly 
near the, altar. Imping that his attitude and the 
sanctity of the place woidd procure him respect. 
His furious enemies, however, were not deteired 
by any considerations, and, bursting into the church 
with drawn swords, they dragged him forth, and 
sent for a smith to make shackles for him. The 
poor artisan, struck with the sad state of the great 
man, and moved with generous feelings, said lie 
would rather die the worst of deaths than forge 
fetters for tlic brave defender of Dover Castle and 
the conqueror of the French at sea. But Sir God¬ 
frey and Ids “ black band ” wore not to be moved 
by any appeal: they placed the carl on horseback, 
naked as he was, and, tying his feet under the 
• Matt. r«r. 
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!,nrtlis, so conveyed him to the Tower of London. 
.As soon iis this viohilion of sitnetuury wiis known, 
an outcry was raised liy the bisliojis ; and llie kins; 
was in conse(|neiire obliged to order those who had 
seized him to carry the iirisoncr Uiiek to tlio parish 
ehoreli ; lait at tlie same time h® commanded the 
slieiiff of Lssex, on the pain of death, to jireveiit 
the call’s escape, and to compel him to an uueon- 
ditional surrender. The sheriff dug a deep tveueh 
round the sanctuary,—erected palisades,—and 
clleeluallv preventoil all ingress or ogress. Thus 
out off tnim every eomniunication,— unjirovidcd 
with tnel and jiroper clothing (the winter was 
seUiiig in),—and at last left without provisions, 

1 liihert de Burgh came forth, on the fortieth day 
of Ills iHdeaguermenI, and snirendered to the hlaek 
huiil, who again carried him to the Tower of l.on- 
doii. A f’w davs after, Henry ordered him to he 
enlarged, and to appear hefire the court of his 
peels; hut it is said that this dceeiil measure was 
nol ado])lcd until ITiihert surrenden (1 all his really 
looiiei, which he had placed fir sid'ely in the hands 
of the Rnights Tem|ilars. When Ilnhert ajpieaied 
111 conil 111 the midst of his enemies, he declined 
pleading: some were urgent fir a sentence of 
death, hut the king, who said with jierfeet siii- 
rei'itv lliat he was not food of hloiid, *id would 
lather he i'e)Hiled weak and negligent than a eniel 
iMiiiil or a hloody man towards one who had long 
lened iiim and his pred.eecssors, ]iropused an 
awaid wliieh was finally aihuited liy all parties. 
Ilnlieit loifeiled to the crown all such lauds as liad 
hi ell giaiited him in the time of King ,lohn, or 
lieeii ohtained hv him, hy pnrrhase or otherwise, 
niidei Henry. He retained for himself and his 
heiisihe yiriipeityho had inheihed fioin hisfaiiiilv, 
logetlier with some estates he luld in fef of niesiio 
lords, 'rims eli|it and shorn, the brave Huheit 
was eomiiiitted to the castle of Devizes, there to 
aliide, ill “ free, prison,” under the eustudy of four 
i^mglits nyipoiiited hv fair great earls. AVithiii 
these walls, which had been limit hy the famous 
Roger, hislio]! of Saruin, whose adventures in some 
respects resembled his own, Hubert remained fir 
noaily a year, when he was iiidiieed to iidojit a 
desperate mode of escape hy hannng that the 
custody of the. castle had just heeii given to a 
deiiendent of his hitter enemy the Pmcteviii bishop 
of Winchester. In a dark night he, chmhed over 
the hattlcnients, and drojiyicd from the high wall 
into the moat, which was probably in part filled 
with water. Krom the moat he made his way to a 
country church; hut there he was presently sur¬ 
rounded hy an armed hand, led on hy the sheriff. 
Circumstances, however, were materially altered : 
several of the barons who had befire been intent on 
the destruction of the minister were now at ojien 
war with the king, and anxious to seeiire the co- 
(i]ieration of so able a man as He Burgh. A strong 
body of horse came down, released him from the 
hands of his caiitors, and carried him off into Wales, 
where the insurgent nobles were then assembled. 
Some eighteen months later, when jieacc was 


restored, Ilnhert received hack his estates and 
honours - hewasexeii re-admitled into the king’s 
council ; hut he had the wisdom never again Ui 
aspire to the daiigeriins ymst of eliiof niinisUT or 
favourite. At a snhseiinent peiiod the king again 
fell n])on him, hut, it appi-ars, merely to ciirieh 
himself at his ex|iense, for the iiniirrel was made 
up on Ilnhert’s presenting Heniy with four 
castles.* 

Tlie I’oicfevin bishop, who sneeeeded to yiowcr 
oil the first displaecinenl and tj.'iptivity of Huheit, 
soon rendered himself extremely odious to all 
classes of the nation. He eiieoiiraged the king’s 
growing antipathy to the F.nglish barons, and to 
Magna Cliarta; he taught him to rely on the 
frieiidshi]) and fidelity of fircign adventurers rather 
than on the meonstaiit affection of his own snhjeets; 
and ho crowded the court, tho offices of goverii- 
menl, the royal fortresses, with hosts of hungry 
Poiete.vins, Gascons, and other Frenehincn, who 
exhausted the revenues of the idrendy imiioverished 
crown, derided the nnlionnl eharteis, invaded the 
rights of the ])eo]de, and provoked the nobles hy 
their iiisoleiiee and their grasping at every place or 
limiour in the state, that fell vacant. The business 
of |iolities was as yet in its iufauey ; the nalnii'of 
an* oppoMtion, eonstitutiimal and legal in all its 
operations, was ns yet a discovery to he made ; nor 
could men in their times and eireiinislaiu'es he 
expected to ifliderstaiid such things. 'J’lie hurons 
withdrew from parli:uiient, wlieie tlu’v were snr- 
louiided hy aimed foreigners, and took iiji arm.s 
thoniselves. When again Mimmiined, they answered 
that unless the king dismissed his Poielevnis and 
the iilhei foreigneis, they would dnvehoth llieiii and 
him lint of the kingdom. Peter ill's Roches averted 
his nun for the present hy sowing dissensions aiiiiing 
the Miighsh niihles, Seveial hattles or skirmishes, 
which del'v am thing like a clear narration, were 
fiiiight ill the heart of Knglaiid and on the W'elsh 
borders. Richard, Kail of Pemhroke, the son of 
the. virtiinns ProUetor, to whom King Henry was so 
dei'idv indebted, was treaelienuislv and most har- 
haronsly nnirdered, and, liilli.wiiig up his feni- 
|iiirarv sneeess, the I’oieteviu bishop eontisealed 
the estates of several of the Knghsh nohles without 
any legal trial, and hrstoweil them on adventurers 
from his own land. 'I'he last sting was given to 
revenge, hy the hishiip’s declaring, in his ]daee at 
emirt, that tlie barons of Knghmd were inferior in 
r.-iiik and eoiidition to those of Prance, and nuist 
not pretend to put themselves on the same footing. 
Kilnuuid, the new Arehhishop of Canterbury, who 
had succeeded Laiigloii, and who was, like that 
great ehurehmaii, a patriot and a statesman, look 
uji the national cause, and threalened the king with 
exeonmumii'ation if he did not instantly dismiss 
lies Roches and his associates. Ilrniy tremhled 
and complied : the foreigners were banished, and 
the archbishop for a short time governed the land 
with great priidenee, and according to the charters. 
But Henry’^dishke both of his native nohles and 
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oi' ihc rharters increased witli liis years. Tlic 
l)iinjMs evideiitlv tonk little paiiiB to remove liis 
))rejuiliees or eoDCiliiite Ins allcetions, mill he coiili- 
mied to rejio.se all Ins eoiifuli nee in (oreigiiers, 

A. II. 123().— Henry now married Kleanor, 
iliiiii^liler of tlie Count of Provence, who came to 
Rnglaiid with u iiiiiiierons retinue, and was soon 
followed by a swiiriii of fireigners. These were 
mostly jiersoiis ot higher rank than their jire- 
eiirsora; they’'were Gascons and Provencals in¬ 
stead of Poictcviiis, but they were ctjually odious to 
the English nobility and jieojile, equally insolent 
and quite as griisjiiiig. The Ilishoji of Valence, 
the queen’s maternal uncle, was iiiade chief nii- 
nister. Eonifacc, another uncle, was jironiotcd to 
the see of Ciinterhury; and Peter, a third uncle, 
was invested with the earldom of Richmond, and 
received the profitable wardshiji of the Earl Wa- 
renne. The queen invited over damsels Irom 
j’rovence, and the king married them to tlic yomii’ 
nobles of England of whom he had the wardshqi. 
This was find enough, hut it was not all; the 
queen mother, Isabella, whom the nation detested, 
had now fmr sons by the Count of la Marche, and 
she sent them over all four, Gny, William, Geof- 
Irey, and Aymcr, to he jirovidcd for in E.nglaiid. 
The king heiqied honours imd riches ii|)oii these 
half-hrothers, wdio were soon followed by new 
herds of adveiilnrcrs from Guiemie. Henry had 
resumed, with the jiojie’s jieriihssion, nearly all the 
grants of estates he had made to his native subjects; 
hilt even the resources thus obtained were soon 
exhausted, and he found himself without nioiiey 
and without credit. When he asked aids funii the 
|iiiihaiiient, the jiurluniient told him that ho must 
disiiiiss the fireigners who devoured the siilislaiice 
of the land, and theyseveial limes voted him small 
siijqilies, on the e.iqiress condition that he should 
so do, and also redress other grievances; but he 
forgot his promises as soon as he got the money. 
The barons then hound him by oath, and Henry 
look the oaths, broke them, and acted just as liefore. 
The great eharler had jirovidcd fir the hanishment 
of inijiist fivonrites without any process of law, and 
the king was frequently reminded of the clauses 
ndatiiig to this subject; lint the I’oicteviiis and 
Gascons, who were in the habit of breaking every 
jiart of that cliarter, said wilh eH'rontery, “ What 
■signify these Eiiglisli law’s to us?” * 

A,I). 1242.—Isalielhi, the queen mother, added 
alike to the odium in which she was held by the 
English, and to the cniharrassnicnts and niijiojm- 
larilv of her son, by hurryni^i him into a war w'ith 
France. Other grounds were jmhliely assigned; 
but it ajqiears that that woman’s oHeiidod vanity 
was the chief cause of hostilities, which ended in a 
manner disgraceful to the English king. Louis 
was now in the prime of ininihood, and immeasur- 
ahly siijierior in all eminoiit qualities to his i ival 
He was loved and respected by his subjects; 
whereas Henry was desjnsed by his. When the 
English jiarliainciit was called ujioii for a supply 
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of men and money, they resolutely rcfised both, 
telling the king that lie ought to observe the truce 
whieli had heen coiitmnally renewed with Eraiiee, 
and never broken (so at least they asserted) by 
Jaiiub. By means not recorded, but which were 
jirobably not vcw' legal or very honourable, Henry 
contrived to fill thirty hogsheads with silver, and, 
sailing from Portsmouth with Ins queen. Ins hrothcr 
Richard, and 300 knight-i, he made fir the river 
Garonne. Soon after his landing, he was jiiiiied 
by nearly 20,000 men,some Ins own aekiiowlcdgi il 
vassals, some the followers of nohles who had 
once heen the vassals of his jiredeecssors, and who 
were now anxious, not to re-estahhsh the siijiie- 
niacy of the English king in the south, hut to 
render themselves iiidejieiideiit of the crown of 
France by his means or at Ins (■xjieiise.’'’ Louis 
met Henry with a siiju'rior firce on the hanks ol' 
the river Chiirciitc, in Sainloiigc, and ilcfeaud 
him in a jiitehcd battle near llie castle of Taille- 
bimrg. The English king, after being saved Irom 
cajitnre by Ihc jireseiicc ol mind and address of his 
hrothcr Richard, retreated down the river to the 
tow'll of Saintes, wdiere he was beaten in a second 
battle, which was fiiight on the very next ila\. 
His mother’s hushaiid, the Count of La Maichr, 
who had led him into this disastrous caiiijiaigo, 
then abandoned him,and made Ins own leriiis vvnh 
the French king. Henry lied from Saintes right 
across Saiiitoiige, to Bliiye, leaving Ins niilil.iiv 
chest, the sacred vessels and the ornaments of Ins 
moveable chajiel royal, in the hands of the cneiiiy. 
A terrible dysentery which broke out in has army, 
some scruples of conseienec, and the singular mo¬ 
deration of his own views, prevented Loins lioiii lol- 
lowiiig nji his successes, and iiidueed him to agree 
to a tinee for live years. Although their aidoiir 
for fireign wars and conquests xvas niarvelloiisly 
cooled fir a season, the pride of the English was 
iiiiieh hurl by these defeats. 

A.n. 1244.—When Henry met his parliumeiil, 
this year, he found it more refractory than it had 
ever been. In rejily to his demands for money, 
they taxed him with extravagance,—with his iie- 
qneiit breaches of the great charter: they told Inin, 
III short, that they would no longer trust liiiii, and 
that they must have m their own hands the aji- 
jioiiitment of the chief justiciary, the chancellor, 
and other great officers. The king would con¬ 
sent to nothing more than another ratilicatioii 
of Magna Cliarta, and therefire the iiarliamcnl 
would only vote him twenty shillings on each 
knight’s fee for the marriage of his eldest daughter 
to the Scottish king. Alter this he looked to a 
nieeting of jiurliament as a meeting of his jiersoiial 
enemies, and to avoid it he raised money by 
stretching his prerogative in respect to fines, lieiic- 
voleiiecs, purveyances, and the other uiKlelinable 
hninehes of the ancient revenue. He also tor¬ 
mented and ransacked the Jews, acting with regard 
to that uuhajijiy people like a very robber; and he 
begged, besides, from town to town,—from castle 
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to castle,—until ho obtained the reputation of being 
tlie sturdiest beggar in all England. But all tliis 
winild not suffice, and, in tlie year 12-18, be was 
again obliged to meet liis barons in ]>arliament. 
Tiiey now told him that he oughi to blush to ask 
aid from his people whom he professed to hate, and 
whom he shunned for the society of aliens; they 
icproaehed him with disparaging the nobles of 
Eiiglnnd by forcing them into mean marriages with 
I'oi'cigiiirs. They enlarged upon the abuse of the 
light of ]iurveyiuiee, telling him that the victuals 
and w ine consumed by himself and his un-Kiiglish 
lionsehold,—that the very clothes on their backs 
wen- all taken bv force and violence from the 
l‘'.iiglish people, who never received any compensa¬ 
tion ; that foicign merchants, knowing the dangers 
to wliii li their goods were exposed, shunned the 
]iorls of Kngland ns if they were in possession of 
pinili's; that the poor fishertiieii of the coast, fmd- 
iiie they could not escape his hungry purveyors and 
courtiers, were lictpiently obliged to carry their 
hell to the other side of the Cliinmel; and they 
added olhci accusations still more minute and 
liiniiilialing.* It has generidiv been conceived that 
lh(‘ie entered no small share of sjiite and t'xagger- 
alion into this remarkable list of grievances ; hut if 
wc (oiisider the small sums doled out hy parlia¬ 
ment to Henry, wdio rccciveil le.ss money in the 
wav of grants than any of Ins immediate pre¬ 
decessors,—if wc hear in mind that many sources 
of prolit were narrowed or stojiped altogether by 
the |irovisions of the national charter, and that the 
leveiiiie forineilv derived from the continental 
dominions of the crown had in gieat ])nrt ceased. 
It will not ajipcar improbable that this king and 
Ills rajiacions ministers, who were retained by no 
national sympathy,—by no sense of shame,—should 
have tried to make up these dehciencics in mean 
and irregidar ways; and that the jieaceful trader, 
llie mass of the. people, who had no arms wlicrc- 
wilh to defend themselves, and no towers or castles 
wherein to take refuge, shmild have been sorely 
harried and opjircsscd. Another .ugument in sup¬ 
port of this snpjiosition may he derived from the 
well-known and lasting unpojnilarily of the king in 
London and the other great trading towns. Our 
old historians talk vaguely about the insuliordiiia- 
tion,—the mutinous spirit,—the jironeiiess to riot¬ 
ing,—of the Londoners ; but, judging of those 
citizens, not by later cjiochs when they were more 
civilized, hut by their conduct in earlier and still 
ruder times, wc cannot believe that the excesses 
complained of could have arisen under any other 
Ilian a vile and oppressive system of government. 
In reply to the remonstrance of his barons, Henry 
gave nothing but fair promises which eoulil no 
longer deceive, and he got nothing save the cutting 
rc]iroof to which he had been obliged to listen. 

The king now racked his imagination in devising 
preto.xts on which to obtain what he wanted. At 
one time he said he was resolved to reconquer all 
the continental dominions of the crown ; but, un- 
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fortunately, all men knew that Louis had departed 
for the Last, anil that Henry, who had not shone 
in the field, had ennttaelcd the must solemn oiili- 
gatiuns not to niakc war upon him during Ins 
crusade He next took the cross himself, ]ireU'iid- 
iiig to he anxious to sail liii I’alestine forlhwilli; 
hut here again it was well known he had no siieh 
intention, and only waiitod money to ]my his debts 
and satisfy Ins foreign favourites. At a moment 
of urgent necessity be was advised to sell all Ins 
]ilate and jewels. “Who will buy them V” said lie; 
Ills advisers answered,—“ The'citizens ol London, 
of course.” He rejoiiieil bilterlv,—“ By iiiylrolli, 
if the treasures of Augustus were jinl up to siilc, 
the citizens would be the pnrehaserfi I '1 iicse clowns, 
who assume the style of barons, aliomiil in all 
tilings, while we arc wanting in common iiecc.s- 
sarics ”* This enrions anecdote, thiiiws light iqioii 
more than one sulijeci, and it is said that the king 
was thenceforth more inimical and riqiaeions low arils 
the Londoners than he had been before, 'i'o annoy 
them and toneh them in a sensitive )iarl, he esfa- 
hlished a new fair at Westminster,to last lifleeii days, 
dining whicli all trading was prohibited inJaindon. 
He went to keep Ins Christmas ni the city, and let 
loose his purveyors among the inhabitants: he 
niaile them otl'c.r new-year’s gifts,and shortly after, 
ni spite of remoiistrances, he compelled tbcni to 
pay him the sum of 20001. by the must open vio¬ 
lation of law and right. 

In A n. 125;i, Henry was again oliligeil to meet 
his [larliament, and this he did, averring to all men 
that he only wanted a jiroper Christian aid that he 
might go and recover the tomb of Christ. If he 
thought that this old pretence would gain nn- 
bniited conbilcnce he wtis deceived. The liaions, 
who had been dn|ied so often, treated Ins applica¬ 
tion with coldness and contempt; but they at hist 
held out the ho|ic of a liberal grant on conilitiuu of 
Ins coiisenling to a fresh and most solenni con- 
lirnialion of their liberties. On the .‘trd day of 
May, the king went to Westminster Hall, where 
the barons, pielates, and abbots were assembled. 
Tbe bisliops and abbots were apparelled m tbeir 
canonical robes, and every one of tbem held a 
burning tiqicr in Ins band. A tajicrwas oircred to 
the king, but lie refused it,saying be was no jiriest. 
Then the Arclibisbop of Canterburv stood up lieforc 
tlie iieople and denounced sentence of excomniuni- 
calioii against all lliosc who sbiiuld, eitlier directly 
nr nidirrt-tly, infringe the charters of the kingdom. 
Every striking, every terrific part of this ceremiiiiy 
was performed: the* jirelates and ahliots dashed 
their tapers to the ground, and as the lights went 
out ill smoke, they exclaimed,—“ May the soul 
111 every one who incurs this sentence so stink aiul 
he c.\tingui8hcd in hell!” The king sniijoineil, 
oil his own helndf,—“ So help me God ! I will 
keep thixse charters inviolate, ns I am a man, as I 
am a Christian, as I am a knight, and as 1 am a 
king crowned and anointed!” His outward be¬ 
haviour during this awful performance was c.xeni- 
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[ilai y; lie lield Ills liaml on Ills liciirl, and iniuk’ 
Ins eiiiiiitciiaiu’e e\|)rcs' ii devuul ucquu'K’eiu'C; 
lint llie ceri'iiuiiiv was sciin el \ over w lien, I'liUinviiig 
the iiiiindse liiven limi hy Ills lnreieii liivimilies, ho 
reliinu'd In Ins old emiises, mid lliiis iiUeily iiii- 
nioted whatever coiilideiico the. iialioii vet had in 
linn.* 

With the iiioiiey he thus ohtiiiiicd, he went to 
(liiieiiiie, wheie Al|ihiiiiso, the hinc; of Ciistile, 
liiiil set iqi a eluini to the ein ldoiii, and induced 
iiianv id' the I'lehle iioliles to jevolt against the, 
Eiittlish crown. Tlhis e.\|ieditioii was less dislio- 
iioinalile, than the rnrnier ones; indeeil it was 
Mireessl'nl on the whole, and led to a Irieiidly 
idlianee hetween Eiin'land and Castile—Prince 
EiUviird niarrv iiii,' Eleiiiior, the dauehter of Al- 
[ilionso. lint no eiinnine; was loo iiieaii or low for 
lleiirv, w ho concealed these nrrani^eiiieiits for some 
lime. III order to ohtaiii a fresh grant from the par¬ 
liament, iiiidei colour of carrying on the war. 
During part of this expedition, in s]iile of the 
money he had carried with him, he had not where¬ 
withal to feed his trooiis; and he despatched the 
]iiior of Newburgh with others into England, to 
cause jirovlsions to be scut to him into Gascony; 
“and so,” savs an old historian, “ theie was a 
great ([uantily of grain and ]>owdered flesh, taken 
np, and sent awav, with all convenient speed.” 
Henry returned pcmiyless ; for the partial re-esta- 
lilislinieiil of Ins authority in the south of France 
seems never to hate lieneliled liis excheipier. The 
•‘.xpedients to which he had recourse in Eiighiiid, 
rendcicd liiiii more and mine odious and coulem]it- 
ililc. When his lorlunes were at this low ebb, he 
blindlv cnibaiked in a jirojecl which inimensidy 
increased liis enibarrassnieiils, T'Iiih project was 
no olliri than to raise one ol liis sons to the, throne 
of the 'I’wo Sicilies. Fiederick 11., the son of 
Coiislance of Sicily, had died in the year 12.o(), 
after a reign which had been disturbed from it.s 
comiiiciiceiiieiil to its close by the inveterate hosti¬ 
lity of the riiiirt ol' Rome, lie left a Irgitiniate 
bon. Prince Conrad; lint Fredeiiek had died in a 
slate of excomiiimiicaliiin, and Pope Innocent IV. 
ckiiincd the southern kingdom as forfeited to its 
feudal superior, the holy see. Conrad maintained 
his rights with an arinv, and as lie was supported 
by the Neaiiolitan and Sicilian ]ieople, the po]ie 
hud no chanee of suceeediiig, unless he invited 
some new foreign host into the heart of Italy. He 
ollered the kingdom to he held as a lief of the 
ehurcli to a variety of iiriiiees in sueccssion, who all 
foimd some good reason for deelining his [iro- 
l>osals. After the pope hiid lints hawked the 
Sicilian crown through the continent of Eurojie, lie 
turned his eyes towards England, where llichiird, 
earl of Cornwall, the king’s lirolher, altracle.il 
attention by his great wealth, which (it was rea¬ 
soned at Rome), would enable him to bribe the 
Sicilian barons, and engage mercenaries of all 
liatioiiB. Accordingly, the crown was ofl’ered to 
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Richard, but he wisely saw" the diflieulties that 
stood in his way, and declined the jiiolfered king¬ 
dom, observing, that those who made the offer ol 
it might just Us well say, “ I make yon a present 
of the moon—step up to the sky and take it down.” 
Soon after this. Innocent olfercd the crown to 
Heiiiy liiiiiself, for his second son. Prince Ed- 
nmnd ; and the heggared and incajiiilile king joy¬ 
fully closed with llie jiroposal, agreeing to miiuli 
]ijeseiitly with a powerful army into the south ol 
Italy, aeceplmg an advance ol money fioiii the 
]ii))ie to eiiahle him to eomnieiiee the eiili i |ii ise, 
and jiroposiiig also to raise what more it might he 
necessary to borrow on the pojie's security. Had the 
energy and the means of the English king at all eia- 
responded with the activity luid cumiiiig policy of the 
Roman jiiiest, tlieie is little douht that the pi line 
might have oUimied a dependent and ])ieraiii)us 
till one ; hut Ileiirv was placed m cireumslaiiees m 
wliieli he could do little—and, waveimg and timid, 
he did nothing at all, except giving his son the eiiiply 
title of “ King of Sicily.” The pope oidered the 
English clergy to lend money for the e,\|ieilitioii, 
iiiiil even to jiawii the property of llioir chureli to 
obtain it. The clergy of England were not veiy 
ohedient; but uhatevir siinis weie raisid wiie 
ilisSipated by the king oi the Koiiuui legate, and, 
ill the end, the liojie hronght a ehiini of debt 
against Henrv, to the amount of more tliaii 
10(1,00(1/,, wlneli, it was alleged, had been bor¬ 
rowed on (he. eontiiieiit, ehielly from the rich iiii r- 
ehants of Venice and Eliireiicc. Henry, it iqijiears, 
had never heeii eonsiilled ahoiit the lionowing or 
spending of this nioiiev ; but the |iope’ was an iiii- 
|ierative aecomitaiit- a creditor that could eidbrce 
payment by i xcomuiiiiueiitioii, uite.rdiet, and de- 
ihrniieiueiit; and Henry was ohliged to promise 
that he would pav, and to rack lus weak w its in 
devising the means. Racked by the pope, he 
levied enoimous contributions on the churches of 
Eiighuid and Ireland. The native clergy were 
already disaffected, but tliese ]iroceedings made 
them us openly liustilc to the king as were the 
lay barons. The wholesale spoliation of the 
chureli had also the effect of lessening the clergy’s 
reverence for the pope, and of shaking that 
power which had already attained its highest 
pitch, and which was thciiccforw'ard gradutdly to 
dccliue. When called upon to take, np some of 
the pope's hills, the bishop of Worcester told 
Rustan, the legate, that he would rather die than 
comply; and the Bishop of London said, that the 
pope and king were, indeed, more jiowerful than 
he, hut if they took his mitre from his head, he 
would clap on a warrior’s helmet. The legate 
moderated his demands, and withdrew, fully con¬ 
vinced that a storm was approaching, and that the 
Sicilian speculation had completed the ruin of the 
bankrupt king.* As long as his brother Richard, 
the great Earl of Cornwall, remained in England, 
and in possession of the treasures he had hoarded, 
there was a powerful check upon insurrection; for 
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tliouiili the curl’s iihilitics in public iifliuTa seem 
liiirdly to hiive been e(|nnl In his wciilth, still the 
inthictH’<' he pnsscsse <1 in the luitinn \v:is most ex¬ 
tensive. lie hinl reiieutcdly oppined the dlctral 
I'liuraes ot the kinp, nnil hiid (;\eii been otit in 
aims with the barons moic than i«nce; but he was 
averse to exirene' measures, and, from his jiosi- 
lion, not hkely to iiermit any invasion of the just 
pieroeative of the erown. He had rejeeted one 
d:iz 7 ,hne; lem|itation, vet was he not proof airainst a 
Mdind. TIh’( lerinans were settiny np their em- 
piie for sale, and Kieliard’s vaiiilv and amliition 
indueed hnn to become a |)nn’haser. Having 
spent immense sums, he was eli eled in the begin¬ 
ning of 1 ‘ihti as “ king of the Uomana,” which 
was eonsidered tiie sure step to the dignity of em¬ 
peror. lint tliere was a sehisin among the elee- 
tois, pint III whom a few weeks later gave their 
sniliaees to Al|)honso, king of Castile. Richard, 
however, went ovei to the continent, was crowned 
at Aix-la-Cliapelle, and left the (Town of England to 
he (bagged thiough the mire. 

A.n. I 2 .hS. A seareitv of ]iro\ isions disposi'd the 
]'eo|de to des]H'rate measures. f)n the‘Jnd of Alav, 

I leiii \ called a parliament at 'Westminster, 'I'he 
l.aioii-g wild liad lornieil a new confcih'nicv, went 
to the hall III coniph'le aimonr. A'- the kiitg entered, 
there was a rattling of swords; his ey glanei'd 
liiniillv along the maded ranks; and he said, with 
a lalleiing voice, “ W'hat means this? am I a pi'i- 
‘■onei ?” “ Not s'o,” V(‘phed Roger lligod, “ hut 

\ont loieign linoniites and vour own extrinagaiiee 
have involvi d this realm in great w ri tchedne.ss ; 
wherefore' we demand lhal tlu‘ powers of govern¬ 
ment he entrusted and made over to a eoniniittee 
ot hisho]is and barons, lhal the same may root n]i 
ahnses and enact good laws.'’ One of the king’s 
foieign half-brothers vapoured and talked Imidlv, 
but as for himself, he could do nothing else than 
give an tniconditional assent to tiie dt'mands of the 
harons, who iherenpon promised, that if he jmive.l 
sincere, they wonlcl help him to pay his debts, ami 
jirosecntc the c.hiime of his son in Italy. The. par¬ 
liament then dissolved, ajipointing an cinly day to 
meet again at Oxford, where the commiltee. of 
government alionlil he apjiointeil, and tlie atfairs of 
the state finally adjusted.* 

The pre.sent leader of the harons, and in all 
respeets the most remarkahle man among them, 
was the Earl of Leicester. It is evident tlial the 
monkish chrimielers were ineajiahle of nnderstan'l- 
ing or projierly ajipreciating the extraordinary 
character of this foreign champion for English 
liberties; and those writers have searecly left inu- 
lerials to e.nalile us to form an aecurate judgment. 
Simon de Montfort was the youngest son of the 
Count de, Montfort in France, who liatl gained an 
nnhajijty eelehrity in the harharous ernsadCB 
against the Alhigemses. In right of his mother, 
Amicia, he liad succeeded to the earldom of Lei¬ 
cester ; hut he appears to have been little known 
in England nnlil the year 12.38, when he came 
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over from his milivc (‘o\mlrv% ami marriod Kloanor, 
the co-.inless dowauer of iV'inliroke, a sislev of khi;» 
Ih'iiry. 'riiiN iniiti’h \\:is ofuried l»v lla* ruvid 
favour and aullioiii\ ; fi! Kivhatd, ('ail of ('orn- 
\va]l, th(' kuH^V IhdjIu’i, and man) of the IMl”l]^h 
harons, tried to ]n(’vent il, on the ^^round tliat it 
was not (ittiuLC priiua'ss shonhl ]>e iuarri(‘d lo a 
fori'/gn sulijeet. l^ul the. (‘arl had no sooner secured 
his marriage, and made himself knosvn in the 
country, than lie set himself forward as the d(‘- 
cided opponenl offorei^nencrouclinu'nt and foreii'ii 
favourites of all kinds; and such was his ahility, 
that lie eansed jieuple to overlook tiu' anomaly ot 
his position, and lo forget Unit lie liunselfwaM a 
fon'ij^ner. He not only captivated llu't;ood-\\ ill 
of the English nobles, but endeared lmn''elf in an 
extraordinary deu:re(' to the Ihi^lisli ])('o])le, wliosi' 
worth and impoiiniiC(' in the slate la* (‘crlaiiily 
seems to have heen one of tlie hrst (o diseiwi r uihl 
eount u])on. His devotional feelin^a—winch n])ou 
no a:round, liiat we can diseoviT, have heen u-' 
yarded as hypocritical—i^aiiied liini tlie (avour of 
iIh' dert;v ; his literary uecpiiremenls, so unusual 
in those, limes, increased his iiill\u'nee and lepnla- 
tion. Tliere si'ems to hi’ no jn'od reason toi re- 
fuKiii”; him the nieril'v of a skilful politician ; and 
he*was a mu'ler of llie ait ol’ wai as it was liu-ii 
nndersiood and jiiaetised. 

ddie favom of tlu' kme, was soon turned inlo a 
hatred as hitter as TIeiiry’’s supine and not ciaiel 
nature was eapalh' of: it si'cmed mons^lou^ that a 
liiH’iunei shoubl l>e, not a com 1 lei, hut lln’ populai 
idol—and Leii'csler was iKinished tlu'couii. Ili* 
was afterwards ( nlrusled with the j^ovenimi'iit of 
(luiemu', wlu’re, if lie did not aehi(‘ve the inipossi- 
liilily of giving entire satisfaelion to the linbuleiit 
and iiitrimiin!^ nobles, he did e;oiid ser\ ie<‘to tlu* 
kin^, bis master, and acipiitU'd In'inself w itii ability 
and boiiour. Ileiirv, however, was weak enough 
lo listei) to tlie eonijdaint.s of some of bis soiitbeni 
vassals, who did not relish the firm rule of the earl. 
Eeieester was hastily recalled, nod his master 
called him traitor lo Ins face, Tims insulted by a 
mall he despisi’d, the earl gave the he to his so\(‘- 
rcign, and told him, that, but for lus kingly rank, 
li(‘ would malvO him r<'])ent the wrong he hud done 
him.* This liajipi'iied m 1252. Li’ua'ster with¬ 
drew for a season into Eranec, but Henry was soon 
reeonc.iled, in appi'aranei*, and the earl ri'Uinied to 
England, wlu'ie his jiopnlanty mereasod in pro- 
jiortion to the growing weakness and inisgovern- 
meiit of the king. He was one of the armed 
haions tiuit met m Vk^(‘stmiuster*hall, and now he 
wms ready to follow np thos(‘ (h'rnonstrations at 
Oxford. It cannot be denu’d tliat measures be¬ 
yond the ordinary coin se of the eonslitution \\v]v 
necessary to control so juodigal and injudicious a 
sovereign. The legal ei)urs<‘ of the constitution, 
moreover, was not vet asi’erlaiiK d and defined—all 
was experiment.—a groping m the dark, and men, 
for the present, saw' no impropriety in abrulging 
the prerogative of a king who had eonstantly 
•Mail Pnr. 
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abused i(, and ^vllo laid so repeatedly broken liis | looked like falully to place tlic smallest trust in 
pronjises, bis most solemn vows, tlmt it would have him. 
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On llie mil (if .linic the |i;irliiiliK'nt, wliu'li lli(_' 
lliiyuli'.ts I'lilU'd llu: “Mad I’arliainiiit,’’ nn-'t at 
Oxfiird, llaviiia no icliancc on llic fni"', (lie 
great harmis BiiniinoiHal idl who owed (hem inditai j 
Bcrvire to iiUeiid in arms on llie occasion. Tims 
secnrei] I'lom the aUiielv of the foreigners in the 
king’s |)ay, they inoeeeded to tlieir olijeet with 
great Mgoni and deteiniinal.inn. The eommillee 
of governiiienl was a]i|iointed witliont a mnnnnr 
on the imit. of the timid Henry i it consisted id 
twentv-fmr meiidiers, twelve of whom were chosen 
by the barons and twelve by the king. The king’s 
choice fdl njinn Ins iiejdiew lleniy, the son of 
Kichard, the. tilnlar king of the Ivomans, ujion 
Ciiiy and William, Ins own liidl-brothcis, the 
bisliojiB of London and Winchester, the calls of 
Wanvick and Waienne, tlie abbots ol’ Westminster 
and St. Martin’s, Jjondoii, on Jidiii Munsel, a 
friar, and I’eter of Savov, a relation of the ([ueen’s. 
The mcmliers ainiointed by the liaroiis were the 
bishoii of Woiccstei, the calls Simon of Leicester, 
Ivichaid of Gloncester, Ilniiiphrey of Ifo.reford, 
linger of Noi fdk, eai 1 marshal; the lords Roger 
Mortimer, John Fitz - Geofi'rey, Iliigh liigod, 
Richard do Gray, \l illiam 'Bardolf, I’eter do 
Montfirt, and llngli l)es|ieiic,er. The Fail of 
I,eiecster was at the head of this Miprernc council, 
to the maintenance of whose ordinances the king, 
and afterwards bis son Edward, took a solemn 
oath. The jmrliament then jirocecded to enact 
that four knights should be chosen by the votes 
of the freeholders in each comity, to lay before the 
jiarlianieiit all breaches of law ami justice that 
might occur; that a new sherifl' should he annually 
chosen by the freeholders in each county; and that 


three sc-sious of jiarliamciil slnmld he hidd ivgn- 
h'l l\ evei Y year ; the 111 st, eiglil days after M leliael • 
nius; the seciiiiil, the nioirow alter Gaiiillrina'e- 
dav ; and the thud, on the lirst day of.I line. 

'I’he lieiu'lits deincd iVoiii the acts ol' this par- 
llamiiil wiTC jirospeelive lather than imnuahate, 
fir the first eonseipienees were seven or emlit 
\eais of anarehv and eonfiisioii, the fiuits of insiii- 
ceiily and disconfent on tlie imrt of (he eomt, and 
of anihitioii and iiitrigne on the jiurl of tli(‘ great 
liaions. Prince Edward, the heir fi the thione, 
the Earl of Wareniie, mid others, took the oaths to 
the stiUiites or provisions of O.vfird witli nncnii- 
ccided reliielanee and lU-humonr. Prince 1 Iciiry 
ci|)eidy protested that tliey were of no firee till 
his idiscnt father, the king of the Romans, slioidd 
coiise,.t to tliem. “ Let yonr father look to him¬ 
self,'’ cried Leicester; “if he refuse to join liie 
barons of the kingdom in these provisions he 
shall not enjoy a foot of ground in England.” 
Thimgli their leaders were, liberally inclinUd 
among the twenty-four guardians of the kingdom, 
the fireign faction was e-xcc-ssivcly dissatisfied with 
the Tceent r.liangcs, ami said o]ienly, and whcrc- 
ever tliey went, that tlic Acts of O.vf ird ought f i he 
set aside as illegal and degrading to the king’s 
majesty ; which indeed they wonhi have been hud 
Henry had any character to deg'-ade, and had it 
not been imlispcnsablc to adopt extreme ]ire- 
ciiutloiis ngiiiiist the, sovereign’s w'ell-kmiwn faith¬ 
lessness and perfiily, or fatal facility of disposition. 
Irritated by their opposition and tlicir secret 
inti-igues, Leicester and his party scared the four 
lialf-brothers of the king and a herd of their rcla- 
tiuus and retainers out of the kingdom. The 
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<}(‘j)arUirc of tlipsc foroij^ncrs incrcjisccl the po])u- 
luiily of the barons with the ]‘'nj.flish ])cople; hut 
liirv nt'ie se(lu('(ul ])y the trmj}talions of arnhition 
and iui ca^y over all ()])]U)sition ; tlicy 

idled iij) tlie ])osts vacated in ^thc coniiiiittce of 
eovermnent with their own ajluTcnts, leaving 
i-eaicelv a mcinhcr in it to reprepent the king; 
and tiu'y finally lodged the whole aiitliority of 
eo\eninient in the liands of their council of state 
and a standing coininittec of twelve ])crson8. 
'Jdii.^ gnat [lower wa.s abused, as all uidninted 
[niwer, whether held hy a King or an oligarchy, 
e\ri wdl bo, and the liaioiis soon disagreed among 
theniM'Kes * 

A.iJ. ri.VJ.—About six months after the meeting 
a1 ()\!oid, Hilliard, king of llio Rinnans, having 
^]K■tll all Ins money among the (h'rmans, was 
aiiMoin to u'tnrii to Knglaud that he might get 
moie. j\t St. Ollier he was met hy a messenger 
l]>ini ^el(‘(■^ler, wdio told Inm that he must not 
set loot III the kingdom unless he swore licfcgre- 
liiind to ohsi'ive tile jirovisums of Oxfoid. Ridiard 
lliiall\ ausc an ungracious and most unwilling 
assi'iil ; he look ihe oath, joined Ins ]>rollier, and 
JMimedia((d\ eomiiu'need oigaiii/iiig an ojijHisition 
to llir roinnulU'e of govi'rnnient.t Soon after his 
aiii\,il it w.as seen ttnil ibc haioiis diMt!/#reed nioie 
(liani'vn. The Rail oi’ (iloncestcr stalled nji as 
.1 n\ al !o j yoiceslei, and a \ lolcnl (|narnd—tin' liivt 
ol iiniii\- Inol.conl helween tluse two jioweiful 
loi(L. 'riien llieie was gicsontod a jtctition fiom 
the kni'.'Jils ol’ sillies or eouiiiie'-, eomjihimmg tlial 
the haioiis h.id heki |Kissc>vi{m of ihr soveietgn 
aulhontv (or eighteen months, and had done no 
good in (he \\u\ of refoim. A few innirovemeiits, 
ehiell\ regarding the adininisti.ition of jusliee, 
weie then enacted ; lait (heir slender amount did 
not salisly the nation, and iuosl of tlu* liarons weie 
more anxious for tlic [uolougation of their own 
[uiweis and prolils than for ainlhiiig els(“. J5y 
deism s two factions were fornu'd in tiu' eonnnit- 
tee; whenlliatof (ilonec^lcr ohlained tin* useen- 
d.inc’j, Leicester withdrew into Kranee. Tluui 
(iloueesler would have reeoneiled himself with tlie 
king; ])ut as soon as Rrmee Kdwaid saw this 
he diclared for Ivcieester, who returned, Tlie 
mainr.uvres and iulngues of party now become 
almost as iiniiilelligible as they are iininterestiiig— 
leconciliations and hreaehes between the licicester 
and Gloucester lactions, and then between the 
barons generally and the court —a ehauging and a 
eliangijig again of sides and prineiples, jicrplex 
and ihsgraee a scene where nothing seems li.xed 
except Leicester’s dislike and distrust of the king, 
and a general hut somewliat vague atfection among 
the barons of both parties for the jirovisions of 
Magna Charta. 

A.j). 1261.— Ilciirv, wlio had long rejoiced at 
the division among the haroiiB, now thought the 
moment was come for escaping from their autho- 
lity. lie liad u papal dispensation in his pocket 
for the oaths he had taken al Oxford, and this set 
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Ills consei(‘iicc quite at ease. On the 2iid of 
Tehniarv he ventured to tell the committee of 
goveinmenl that, siring tlu' abuse they Iiad made 
of their autlini itv, be should Iieneoforwavd govern 
without them. He then liaslened to the 'fowei, 
wdiicli had receutlv been repatn'd and slnuiglhened, 
and seized all llu' money in the Mint. Liom 
behind those strong walls lie ordered that the Luites 
of London should be closed, and that all tin* 
citizens should swear fresh fealty to iiim. At 
these unexpected proceedings the barons called out 
their vassals and marched Ujioifthe e.a])itaL lb nice 
Edward was amusing liimself in Fraiiee at a lour- 
uameut, and it was agieed hy botli [larlies to*jtwait 
In's arrival, lie eamc in haste, and, instead of 
joining liis father in the Tower, joined the liamns. 
In s])itc of this junction, or [leihaps we ought 
rather to say, in eonscquoncc of it, inan\ of the 
nobles went <jver and joined tlie king, who pub¬ 
lished tlie pope’s hull of dispensation, togetber 
with a manifesto in wliieh be set forth that lie baiK- 
reigmd loity-llve yeurs in peace and aeeording to 
juslice, never commitliug sueli deeds of wrong and 
violence na the barons liad recently commiltcd. 
I’or a time he met with success, and Lei<ar(er 
returned once more to Eianee, vowing that he would 
iK.^v'cr trn>t tlic faitli of a [lerjiired kiiig.^ 

A.n. I’Jti'L—Auotiuu' ehanuc and shifting of 
parls now look [)lac(‘ in this tionhleil diama; (be 
Iviilol (iloneester was dead, ami his son, a vei y 
xonng iiMii, instead of bring ibr iival, became hir 
a wbtlr the bosom friend of Lricestei. Rnjiei* 
Ldwaid, on the oilier hand, veeied round lo tlie 
eoiirl, and bad made liimsell unpo]Hilar by calling 
in a foii'igii guard. In the monib of Marrii young 
Gloiierster called lii.s Ti'tainers and eonfedi'rales 
louxllter at Oxfoid, and the Earl of la'iiKsler 
Jelunird to jMigland in Ihe monlb of April, and 
]m( himself at tbeir liead. The great earl at once 
Mis(Ml llic banner of war, and afier taking several^ 
roxal easlles and towns, maielieil ra[»idlv upon 
l.nndon, xxlunx* tlie mayor and llx* common people 
declared for liim The king was safe in tlie 

'Towel ; Piinei' J'blvvaid Hed to Windsor Castle, 
and the (pieeii, bis motlier, attempted lo eseipie by 
water m the sanie direelion; Imt, when she ap~ 
[iroaelied Ijondon-hrnLe, a eiy ran among the 
})()]mhic(*, w'ho hated her, of “ Drown the witch !” 
and lilth and stones wa re thrown at the hurge. 
Tile mayor took pity on lier, and carried her fur 
safety to St. Ihiurb.f 

The king of the Romans, who, though his 
lioarded tieasures x»ere ( xhausteil, still possessed 
eonsideiable inHiience, conlijved to ell'ect a hollow 
leeonciliatiou between the. barons and Ins nn* 
warlike brothcT, who yielded ever)thing,--only 
reserving to liimsclf the usual resource of lireakiiig 
Ins compact as soon as eireumstanees sliould seem 
favourable. It is tnu bis subjects had repeatedly 
exacted too much; hut it is ecpially certain that 
he never made the smaUest concession to them 

^ • M. W. U.—W\kp*—C.irtc‘. 
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ill good fallli, iiiiJ with ii dotcniiiiintion of ro- 
s|H'cting it. I’oi( jailers were oiUT more liaiiislied 
tile kingdom, and tlie (■n^tody of tlie royal castles 
was again entrusted to Ijoieester and his asso¬ 
ciates. This was done, and jaace and amity 
were swum in .Inly, hut. hv the month of October 
the king was in arms against the barons, and 
iieaily snceeided in taking i.eicester a prisoner. 
This new (TIMS was mainly attrihutable to a con¬ 
dition e-Kiieted bv that great earl, that the atitho- 
rilv of the cotnmiUec of government slioiild not 
only last for the. lift'time ot the king, hut be pro¬ 
longed during the reigti of his siiceessor. U]i to 
this point I'rmee Edward had ]iretended a great 
lesiieet for his oath, piofcssing to doubt whether 
an absolution Irom Rome could e.xcuse perjury; 
and he had fretiuently protested that, having sworn 
to the piovision.s ol O.vford, lie would religiously 
keep that vow'; hut this last measure removed all 
his scruples, and deiiotmcing the barons as rebels, 
ttaitors, and usuipers, he openly declared against 
them and all their statutes. 

A. n. 1264.—^To stop the horrors of a civil 
war some of the bishops induced both parlies to 
refer their diifereiices to the, arbitration of the 
I'leneh king. T'he conscientious and justice-loving 
l,ouis]\. pronounced his award in the hegninnig 
III' I'ebiuary ; he insisted on the obseivanee ol the 
great charter; but olhei wise his decision was m 
favour of the king, as he set aside the piovisions 
of Ovford, oideicd that the royal castles should 
he leslored, and that the smereign should have 
full power of choosing his own ministers and 
odiceis, whether from among loieigneis or natives, 
'riie h.lions, who were better aei|uainted than 
Louis with the chaiacter of their king, well knew 
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that if the securities they had exacted (with too 
grasjiing a hand, jicrhajiB) were till given up, the 
jirovisions of the national charters would be 
des|iised, as they were jircviously to the parlia- 
nient of Oxford, and they therefore resolved not to 
be bound by the< award, which they insisted had 
been obtained through the unfair inllnouite of the 
wife of Louis, who was sister-in-law' to King Henry. 
The civil war was therefore renewed with mote fttry 
than ever. The strength of the royalists lay in the 
counties of the north and the extreme west,—lliul 
of the baioiis in the midland counties, the south¬ 
east, the CiiKjue Ports, and, above all, in the city 
of Loudon and its neighbotiihood. At the tolling 
of the great bell of St. Paul’s, the eiti/.ons of Lon¬ 
don assembled as an armed host, animated by one 
daring sjnrit. In the midst of this excitement 
they fell upon the unforttmate .lews, ainl, aller 
jiluiidering them, massacred above .hOO, men, wo¬ 
men, and chililren, in cold blood. In other parts 
of the kingdom the royalists robbed and imirdi ied 
the.Jews under |nele.xt of their being friends to the 
barons, and the barons’ Jiarty did the like, alleging 
that they were allied with the king, and that they 
kept (ireek fire hid in their houses in order to 
destroy the friends of liberty.* 

The o|'.oning of the campaign was m favour ol 
the royalists, hut their fortunes changed when they 
advanced to the southern coast and endeavouied lo 
win ovei the pow'crlul (jmipie Ports. Leieesler, 
who had remained quielly m London oiganising 
Ins forces, at length marched lioin the capilal with 
the resolution of (ightilig a decisive battle. He 
found the king at Lewes, in Susse.v,—a bad jiosi- 
tion, in a hollow,—which Henry, relying on his 
* VVil.es.—Wi-bt—(imnt. 
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superiority of numbcrB, did not tpiit on the earl’s 
a])pr()!u;li. Leicester encamped on the downs atiout 
two miles from Ijcwcs. Wlicther in war or peace, 
lie had always been an exact observer of the rites 
of religion: he now endeavoured (and, it should 
appear, with full success) to impress his followers 
with the belief that the cause in which they were 
engaged was the cause of Heaven, ns well as that 
of lihertv : the king, he said, was obiioxioita to God 
by reason of his many jiorjurics : he ordered his 
men to wear a white cross on the breast as If they 
were i riisaders engaged in a holy war; and his 
friend, till- Bishop ot (,'hiehester, gave a general 
absolution to the armv, together with assurances 
that all those who lell in battle would he welcomed 
111 Heaven as martjrs. On the following monnng, 
the I4th of May, leaving a strong reserve on the 
downs, he descended into the hollow. The two 
ai lines soon joined buttle ; on the. king’s side were the 
great houses of Bigod and Bohuii, all the forcigiicrs 
III the kingdom, the Percy's with tlieir warlike bor¬ 
derers, and from beyond the borders, .fohn Cornyn, 
.loliii Baled, and Koliert Bruee,—names that were 
soon to appear in a very different driiina. On the 
Karl’s side were Gloiiecster, Uerbv, Warcniie, the 
I iespeiicers, Robert de Roos, William Marniion, 
Uielmrd (Irev, .lolin I'llit-.loliii, Nieliohis'Scagrave, 
Giidl'u'Y de Lnev, .lolin de, Vesev, and others of noble 
lineage and great estates. Prince Edward, who was 
destined to aeipdre the riidinieiits of war in the 
slaughter of his own subjects, liegaii the haltle by 
ialliiig desperately upon a body of I,oiuhiiiers, who 
had gladly followed l.eieester to the field. 'I’liis 
hurghiT militia could not slauil against the traiiieil 
cavalry of the prince, who cliascd and slew them by 
heaps. Eager to taken bloody veiigeauee for the in¬ 
sults the Ijoiidoners liad oll'ered his motlier, lidwaril 
spiiired forward, regardless of the mameuvres of 
the oilier divisions of the royalist army. He was as 
yet a young soldier, and the experienced and skilful 
leader of the, haroiis made him pay dearly for his 
mistake. Leieesler made a eoiieeulrated attack on 
the king, heat him most comjilctcly, and took him 
prisoner, with bis brother the king of the Romans, 
.lolin Ciinivn, and Robert Briiee, before the prince 
returned from bis lieadloiig pursuit. Wlioii Edward 
arrived at the field of battle, be saw it coveted with 
the slain of bis own party, and learned that bis 
hither, with many nobles besides those just men- 
tiniied, were in Leicester’s hands, and shut ipi in 
the priorv of Lewes. Before he could recover him¬ 
self, he was charged by a body of horse, and made 
prisoner. The Earl Warenne, with the king’s 
half-hrothcrs who 'were again in England, bed to 
Pcveiisey, whe.ncc they escaped to the coiitiiiciit.* 
The, victory of the barons does not seem to have 
been disgraced by cruelty, but it is said to have cost 
the lives of more than .5000 Englishmeu, who fell 
on the field. On the following mo^I)ing^ a treaty, 
or the “ Mise of Lewes,” as it was called, was 
concluded. It was agreed that Edward aud his 
cousin Henry, the son of the king of the Romans, 
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should retii.aiii as hostages for their fathers, and that 
the whole (juiirrel should he again siilmiitted In a 
peaceful arhitriition. But Leicester, who hud now 
the right of the slrmigest, kept holh llie king 
and his brother jinsoners iis well as their sons, 
and, feeling his own greatness, liegaii to he le.ss 
tractable. Although the pope exeommmui’ated 
him and his Jiartv, the people regiiided the seii- 
teuec with iiidifferetire • iiiid iiiaov of the native 
clergy, who had long heeii disgusted both with pope 
and king, praised him in their seriiious as the 
reformer of abuses, the protector of the o|ipres.sed, 
the father of tlie iioor, the saviour of his eoujjtrv, 
the avenger of the church. Thus sipiported, and 
indeed carried forward by a houndless jiiipulanlv, 
he soon forced all such haroiis us lielil out lor the 
king to surrender their castles aud submit to the 
jndginciit of their peers. These men were con- 
denmed merely to short periods of exile in Ireland : 
not one suH'ered death, or chains, or forfeiture, and 
the age was not so generally improved in humanity 
us to have enforced this mildness, hud the eail 
himself not heen averse to eriielly. Every act of 
goveriiuieiit was still performed in the name of llio 
king, wIioBc eiiptivity was made so light as to he 
seaieely apparent, and who was Ireati'd with everv 
outward denioiislratioii of resjiert. The ipioeii liad 
retired to the coiitiiieiit helore the hiillle of Eewes, 
and luiviiig busied licrself in eolleetnig a liost of 
foieigii uiereenaries, in wliieli slie was greatly 
assisted by the active sympatliies of foieign prniees, 
who saw 111 the proeeednigs of the English haroiis 
iiotliing hut the degradalion of a crowned head, she 
now lay at Damme, in Elandeis, iiliiiosi ready to 
cross over and renew the civil war. ’I’he steps 
taken by Leicester show at once his entire con- 
liddnce in the good-will ol' the iiiilioii, and his 
jicrsoiiid hriivery and activity: lie snninioned the 
whole force ol the connlry, from rustles and towns, ^ 
cities, and horimglis, to nu et in arms on Barham 
Uowns, and, having eiieamped Ihriii there, he 
threw himself among the maiinersol Jhighiiid, and, 
taking the enmniand of a tieel, cruised helweeii the 
Englisb aud Flemish coasts to meet the iiivaders at 
sea. But the (pieeii’s ileet never veiiliircd out of 
])orl; her laud foree.s dishaiided, and that eiiler- 
jirise fell to the ground. 

The ruin of l.eieester was ell'ected by very different 
means : eonlident in bis talents and |i(ipularitv, be 
ventured to display too marked a superiority above 
his fellows in the same eiuisc • tins evened hostile 
feelings in several ol' the barons, whose jealousies 
and pretensions wllre Bkilfnllv worked upon hv 
Prince Edward, who had by tins time iieen reiiuucil 
from Dover t'aslle, into wliieh he had heen thrown 
after the battle of Ijcwes, and phieed with his 
father, ill the enjoyment of considerable prisonal 
liberty, by the order of a parbaiiieiil which Lei¬ 
cester had summoned expressly to eonsider Ins 
case in the beginning of the present year (120.5), 
aud which is memorable in the lustory nf the con- 
stitutioii as jjic lirst in which we have ceiliiin evi¬ 
dence of the *ap]iearatiee of representatives from 
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thfi ciliw niid I)Oimn;lis. Tlie Eail of DeiEy 
o|i('iiril :i ciirn-sjioiKliiK'c. willi the jiiiiice, and the 
I'hu! of (Jlnuceatrr ael himself iiji as u rival to 
IMoiiUort, and then, hy means of his hrotlier, 
Tlioinas de Ohiie, who li.ul been |ilneed idiout the 
piinee's |U'isoii, rnneeiled a |>lan for releasing 
Ihlwaid. Tills |ilaii was suceessfid; and on 
'J'hiiiMlav ill ^VIlllsull week the [iriuce eseiiped 
on a Heel horse wliieli had been eonveved to him, 
and joined Ihe Eail of (lloiieesler at Ludlow, where 
the royal haniier was laised. 'J’he jirmce w.is 
made to swear tliat'lie would lespeet the charters, 
irovj'in Hceouliiej, lo law, and evpel foreigners; 
and il was upon these exjuess eoiiditions that 
(lliuieesler suirendered to him the command of 
the tioops. This carl was a vain, weak, voima; 
man, bill his jealous fury ayaiiist J.eiccsicr could 
not blind him to the obvious fact that but few of 
ihe nobility would make any siicrifiees forllie roval 
cause unless Ibeir allachineiit to eoiistitutioiial 
liiicrt) were ijratilicd by such pledges. 

About the same lime Mail W’liieiine, who had 
escaped from the batlle of Lewes, landed in 
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South Wales with one hundred and twenty knights 
and a troop of archers ; and other royalist chiefs 
ruse in diliereiit jmrts of the country, according to 
a jilan which seems to have been suggested by the 
military sagacity,of Prince Kdward. The Earl of 
Leicester, keeiung good hold of the king, rcniained 
at Hereford, while Ins eldest son, Simon de Mont- 
fort, with a part of his army, was in Sussex, 
d’he object of the iirincc was to inevent the junc¬ 
tion of these sejiarated forces, and to keep the 
earl on the right bank of the Severn. Edwind 
destroyed all the, biidges and Iniabs on that river, 
and settiied the fords; Imt, alter some skillul 
manuuivres, the earl crossed the .Sevetii, and rn- 
cainjied near Worcester, where he exjieeted his 
son would join him. Hnt Simon’s eondncl in war 
was not eipud to his father’s, for he allowed himself 
to he suriinscd hy night near Kcinlwiirtli, where 
Edward took his horses and treasure, and most oi 
his knights, and foieed linn lo lake refuge, almost 
naked, in the castle there, the priiieipal lesidenee 
ol Ihe De .Montfiit family. Tlie eail, still hoping 
to meet his son’s hirers, advanced lo livesliani, on 
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the liver Avon: on the mnfning of the 4th of 
AiiensI, as he looked low-aids the hills in the 
direction of Kendwnrih, he saw his own standards 
advancing :—his joy, however, was bntninniciitary, 
fir he ilisrovcrrd, when bio late to retreat, that 
tlicy were his son’s hanners in the haiiilp of his 
enemies, and nearly at the same time he saw the, 
heads of columns showing thcinselvcs on cither 
think and in his rear. These well-eoneeivcd com¬ 
bined movements had been cxccutc-l with imusual 


])TCfision,—the. carl was siirromidccl,—every road 
was blocked up. As he. observed the skilful way 
in vvInch the hostile forces were disposed, heutlerrd 
the ciimplaint so often used hy old generals,— 
“They have learned from me the art of war,” he 
rxdinmed; and then, it is said, he added, “The 
Eord have mercy on our souls, fur I see our bodies 
are Prince Edward’s.” He did not, however, 
neglect the duties of the commander, hut marshalled 
his men in the best manner. He then spent a 
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sliort time in pr.iyer, anil took tlio sacrament, as 
was liis wont, before going into battle. ITiiving 
failcil in an atlempt to force tlie roail to Kenil- 
wortli, he formed m u solid circle on the summit 
oi' a hill, and several times repnliicd the charges of 
his f)cs, who gradually closed ron»d him, ntlackiug 
at all ]ioints. The king being in the cart’s camp 
when the rovalists appeared, was enensed in armour 
wliidi concealed Ins leatures, and was put upon a 
war-horse. In one of the charges the iniliecile 
old man w as ilismoimic'd and in danger of being 
slain, hut he cried out, “ Hold your hand, 1 am 
llairv of Winidiesterand the prince, who ha]i- 
peiied to be near, ran to liis veseiie, and carried 
him mil of the, -mc/ce. Iveiecsler's liorsc was 
Killed miller him, hilt the eiiil rose unhurt from 
Ills fall, and I'lmghl bravelv on foot : a hoily of 
AV rlsli were hroKeii and lied, and the iiiimher of 
Ins enemies still seemril to iiiereasc on all sides. 
He then asked the loyalists il they gave i(iiailer? 
and was told that there was no ((iiarter for traitors: 
his gallant son Henry was killed hefiie Ins exes, 
the bravest and best of Insiiienils fell in heaps 
around him, and at last I he great eai I liimsell died 

It h Ins swmil in his hand.' 

'file hailed of the royalists was too mueli 
mil,lined to admit of the liumaiiities miiHusages nf 
rlnxahv : no prisoiieis were taken ; the shuigliler, 
iisiialK ronliiied to the “ meaner sort,” who could 
not pay ransom, was extended to tiie nnhiest and 
wealilne-l ; and all the barons anil knights of 
l.rii'csieT’s p.irlv, to the iiuinher of one huiiilred 
and eighty, weie ilespatclied I ’I'in' historians 
who praise the rlciiii'iKi/ of the loyal purlv, by 
whom "no hlooil was shed on the seall'olil,” seem 
to oveilook the fact that all their dangerous ene¬ 
mies weie, butclioied at Kvesham, and that little 
blood was left to be shed by tlie executioner. Not 
e\en death eoulil save Leicester from tlieir barba¬ 
rous vi'iigcaiice: they mutilated Ins body in a 
niaiinci too brutal and ibsgustirig to be described, 
anil so iiiesciited it, as an acceptable 8]icctaclc, to 
a mi/i/c hilly, the wife of the Jjiiril Roger Mor¬ 
timer, one of the earl’s deadly enemies. “ The 
]ieo]ile of England,” says lloliiished cautiously, 

“ emiecived an opinion that the earl heiiig thus 
slain lighting in defence of the, liberties of the 
realm and jierfonmmce of his oath, as they took it, 
died a martyr; which, by the bniited holiness of 
his ]iast life, and the miracles ascnheil to him after 
Ins death, was greatly eoiifiriiied in the iio.xt age: 
hut the fear of the kmg’.s displeasure stayed the 
people from hastily honouring him us a saint at 
tins time, where otherwise they were inclined 
greatly thereto, reputing him for no less in their con¬ 
science, as in secret talk they did not hesitate to 
say.” This popular reverence was not evanescent; 
for many years after, when men could speak out 
without danger, they called the carl “ Sir Simon 

■ Contiu. Matt. Par.— M. West —Cliron. M,iilros.—Cliroil. I 
Duijst. 

t Soma ten ov « dojipn knights who breathing, aricr 

Ihc caniugf, were to hve, or, at least, to have that chance 
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the Riiihtoous/’ rtiiil com'|)lain(‘(l of tiu; church 
bcciuifec it would not canoinst' Inin. 

AfU‘r Uu' decisive virtorv of iLVCNlniin, the 
rcsinniiie; tlio sct'jitu', wi'iil It) arwiek, wlnni* lio 
was junu'd bv hi^i brollKT tlu- kinu: of tbe Homuns, 
who, with inuny olher jiiisontos taki'ii by Leicester 
at Jjcwe^, now first u‘t'o\(“U'd lub lil)(‘rt\. hhuly 
in tlu“ next innnlh, on tin* Foiisi of the 'rninshition 
of St. Kthviird,” a purliainent ii''-<'inb1(‘(l at Win¬ 
chester. Here it was sci n iliat, exen in fluf 
inoinont of success, the kini*; eoidd not venlnve To 
ie\oke any jaut of the gieat einiiter Ills victory 
bad been aclncvcd liv the arms of I'hnxV 'i h^runM. 
whi), uenci-idlv speakin;;, had concuivcil in The 
foriniM- lueasnrcs amdusi bis faithless i;overmnent, 
and whose ojijio-ition to the Karl of Leiccs(crs 
loo e;reiil jiowm', liad in no sense weakened tlicir 
love of eonbtitutional safeLniard-s or their ImtK'd of 
an aiisolnte kim:;. iad awav, however, bv ja i’- 
sonal aimnosilies, tlu* lairliainent of Wincliesler 
jias.bed some seven* smiteiiees jiL'ainsI, the faniTfv^ 
and partisans ot' tbe late earl, and deprived the 
CJti/ens of J.ondon of llieir (‘hailer. 

A de-p(‘r;i(e Tcsi.slanee was thus provoked, and 
suecesMvi' iiisiiMeelioiis lirokc ou! in ddl'eient parts 
of (he kingdom. Simon de MonUorl and Ins 
asi^ieiates maintained lhom’"(dve-' for a lone; linu' in 
the isles ol’ f'dy and Avholm; the (aiHpie Koils 
n'fused to submit ; the castle ol Kenilworth d(’(lei! 
sevi'ral roval armies ; and Adam (lonrdoii, a most 
wurhke haroii, mamtaineil inmsell in tlu* lole^^s of 
llampshiie. I'niiei’ ivdwanl’s vahmr and ahdilv 
had full oeeupation for nearly two yciiis, and at 
last it was found neci ssary to relax, the seventy of 
government, and ^lant easier lenns to the van- 
([uislied, in order to obtain the uatoiation of in- 
ten^al IraiKpiilhty. AVilh this vu'w, a eommitlet* 

\\ as appointed of twelve hishojis and harwus, and 
their aw'urd, called tlie “ J)ietum ile Kemlwoi!li,” 
was confinnoil by tlu- kin^^' and pailianu’iit. d'be 
J'^ail of (iloueester, wliosc ]KTsona] ()iinirel with 
Leicester liad he(‘U the chief cause of the ovei throw 
of the baronial olie;arehy, and tbe ie.>t()riilion of 
Heiiry, ipiarrclied with krifj;, and oiiei' inore 
took u]) arms, alleginti-, that even the Dn-tuin de. 
Kenilworth was too harsh, and tlial the court was 
scckini;>- to infriniic the jirovisions ol’ ()\f>rd, and 
hreakiiie; the jiromisi s Lfiven on the field of Ixves- 
liam. TIjc dissutislied Ijondoiiins made I'oinmon 
(•ause with lum, ami reecixed him wntliin ilien* 
walls, hut losini:; heart at the approach of tia* 
kiiiLj's army, (ilonC(‘st(T o])ened m“_m>(iations, and 
subinitled, on eonditi^in of nTeiviuLt a full pard<-n 
for liimself. At the same time, the Londom rs 
compoimded for a fine of 2r),()()() mark.s. The 
jiopc most laudably endeavonred to ddliise the 
spirit of incicy ami moderation: he told the kine:, 
who was not naturally inclined to that, or to any 
other strone; passions, that revenee was unworthy 
of a Clirifttniii, and that elemeney was the ht^t 
support of a throne. All this, wiUi tlie determined 
as])ect of tli^ people, whenever harsh incuburcs 
were tlircatenefi, produced u salutary effect j and 
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Ilic eallaiitry and generosity shown hy I’rince Ed¬ 
ward, on one occasion, did more in snhduing 
oiiposilion than a hundred executions on the scaf¬ 
fold could have <lonc. In a hattle, fought in a 
wood near jVltoii, the, ])rincc engaged Adam Gour- 
(lon hand to hand, and vainjuished that redoubtable 
knight in fair single comhal. When Adam was 
brought to the ground instead of despatching him, 
lie generously gave, him his life: on that very 
night he introduced liim to (he queen at Guilford, 
|ivocured him his pardon, received him into his 
own especial favour, and was from that time ior- 
wai^ most faithfully served by Sir Adam.* 

A.n. riOL On the 18th of Novemher, two 
Years and three months after the battle of Kves- 
luiiii, the king, in jiarliamcnt at Marlborough, 
adopted sonic of the most valuable of the provi¬ 
sions of the Earl of la'icesler, and enacted other 
good laws. Thus all resistance was disarmed, and 
the patriots or the outlaws in the Isle of Elv, w ho 
weie the last to submit, threw down their arms, 
and aceciitcd the conditions of the Dictum of 
Kenilworth, which they saw had been faithfidlv 
ohseived with rcs]iect to others. As soon as the 
country was thoroughly t.ran(|iiilliscd, I’rinc.e Ed- 
waid and his cousin Henry, the son of the king of 
the Homans, took the cross ; in which they vw re 
followed by nearly one hiiiidied and liftv Eng¬ 
lish lords and knights. E.xhorlalain and example 
urged them to this step. Otioboni, the jiojie’s 
legate, w ho had been very instnimental in n sUuing 
lieace in the land, had earnestly and clo(|uen(lv 
rccoiiiinended the crusade; and lanns IX., wdio 
was soon to be called “ Saint Louis,” had dcjiartcd 
a .second tiine for the East. 

Having taken many jirecautionary measures in 
case his father should die during his absence, "and 
having most w isely obtained the grant of a new 
charter, with the rtistoration of their liberties, to 
the citizens of London, and a free pardon to a few 
nobles who still lay under the king’s ban, Edward 
departed with his wife Eleanor, his cousin Henry, 
and Ins knights, in the month of July, 1270. 
Many of the choicest idiivalry of England left their 
bones to bleach on the Syrian shore ; but the fate 
of Henry ir.^lmuinc, as they called the son of the 
king of the Homans, was more tragical as well as 
much more unusual. Being despatched back to 
England on a scen t mission by bis cousin Edward, 
lie took (he mail tlirongb Italy, and loitered in the 
city of Viterbo, to witness tbc election of a new 
liope. One morning, at an early hour, us he was 
at his jiraycrs in a (dinrch, hd heard a well-known 
voice exclaiming, “ Thou traitor, Henry !—thou 
sbalt not esciqic!” Turning round, he saw his 
two cousins, Simon and Guy de Montfort, who, 
with tlieir mother, the Countess of Leicester, King 
Henry’s own sister, bad been driven out of Eng- 
hinil, imd who cmiaidcred the king of the Romans 
ns the bitterest enemy of their house. They were 
in complete armeur, and waved their nuked swords 
over their defenceless victim. He .clung to the 
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holy altar before which he was kneeling, and 
two jiricsts threw themselves between him and 
them. But nothing could save him from the fury 
of his cousins ; the two priests lost their lives in 
their generous endeavours to protect him; and, 
pierced with inauy wounds, he was dragged out of 
the church, when the murderers mutilated his 
body in horrid revenge for the treatment of their 
father’s enrjise at Evesham. They then mounted 
their horses and rode away, being protected, it is 
said, hy Count Aldohraiidini, whose daughter had 
been niiirried to Guy, one of the assassins.* That 
vain old man, the king of the Homiuis, was re¬ 
joicing in the possession or display of a young 
German bride he liad just married, and was still 
(laUering liimself with the hopes of the iiii|ir.i iiil 
erown, which hud now deluded his imagination tor 
(ifleeii long years, when the melancholy caliis- 
ti'oplie id' his sou reminded him of the vuiiily of 
hiiniaii wishes. He did not long survive the shock : 
he died 111 the month ot Deccinhcr, 1271 ; and in 
the following w’intc.i his hrolhcr, the king <i( Eng¬ 
land, followed hull to the grave, c.xpiniig at We'-l- 
niiiistcr, lifter a long illness and great demoiislra- 
lioiis of jiietv, on (he feast ot Si. Eilmiiiid, the Kith 
ot Novemher, 1272 He had reliiult the uIiIhy 
church ol“ St. I’etcr’s from the f iiiiidfilion, and he 
had removed the hones of Edward the (aintessor 
into a gidden shrine. According to his wish, (liev 
therefore carried liis liody to tliat stately chiiieli, 
and laid it in the very giavc which the remains ot 
Ills siiinlly predeeesKor had once oceiipied. Beioie 
his body was lowered to its last resting-plaee, the 
Earl of Gloucester, ]iiit(ing his haic hand upon it, 
swore fealty to llie alisent Eilward ; and llie lesl ot 
the barons present followed his example. Ileiiiy 
had lived sixty-eight years, and had been btly-siv 
years a king—at least in name. 


EnWARn I. SURNAX1KD LoNOSIIANKS. 

From the Abbey Church of Westminster (he 
barons, who had attended his father’s funeral, 
went to the new' Temple and proclaimed the 
absent Edward by the style of “ King of England, 
Lord of Ireland, and Duke of Aquitaine.” Tliis 
was on Sunday, the 20th of November, four days 
after the demise of Henry. A new great seal was 
made; Walter de Merton was appointed chan¬ 
cellor; Walter Gifford, archbishop of York, the 
Earl of Cornwall, a surviving son of Richard, 
king of the Romans, and the Earl of Gloucester, 
assumed conjointly the office of guardians or 
regents of the kingdom, and such wise measures 
were taken that the public peace was in no way 
disturbed; and the accession of Edward, though 
he was far away, and exposed to the chances of 
war and shipwreck, was more tranquil than that 
of any preceding king since the Conquest. 

When Edward departed on the crusade he 
found that the French king, instead of sailing for 
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Syria or Pulestloc, hail tunioil atida to attack tlic 
iiiismlmaii kiiiyi or Ix'y of Tunis. 'I'lic kmits of 
Sicily hull soiiio old (jiiinib to triliiilc from iliis 
Afiicaii slate, and the Italian crown, atlci*hovering 
over the heads of so many princes, had at last 
settled oil that of Chillies of Anjou, who, with 
the assistance of the pope, won it from Manfred, 
llie illegitimate, Suiihian, at the hatlle of the 
(Jraiidella, fought near Beneveiito, m the yi'iir 
]2(iG. This Charles was the Icrocimis, tiiiworlhy 


hrother of the alniuhlc Louis IX.; ami it is 
generally supposed that, for Ins own selfish 
ambition mill interests, he craftily induced (he 
Trench king to turn his arms ngainst Tunis; 
though it IS also iiriibahle that the exaggerated 
nccoinits of the wealth of that city acted as a 
stiong lcni]itatioii willi the, eniKiiders in general. 
Loiiin lauded on the African shore in the iiiulst of 
Mimiuer, and took the camp and town of CaiUnige; 
hut the excessive heat of the climate, the want of 
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])ruvisioi)‘i, and even of wlifjk'fome water, mid 
pchlileiitiid iiimsTnatii from Ixi^s and swamps, soon 
caused dieadful maladies amoni' Ids liosl. Tlie 
kill!; himself was attacked hy a fatal dysentery, 
and lie laid himself down to die amoii!; the, nuns 
and fragnieiits of luieient Carthage. The super- 
Klition of this excellent man was the fault of the 
age in which he lived; hut the hetter part of his 
devotion, his resignation, and niagiianimily, will 
have a (daim to reverence in all ages. As long as 
he could act he siilmiitted to every jirivation, en¬ 
countered every risk, in older to alleviate the 
sulE.digs of his poorest followers, who died round 
him liy hundreds. "When he could no longer 
move, and when he was himself siilleiiug agonies, 
he incessantly occupied his still unclouded intellect 
in devising ineiuis for niitigaliiig the pains of 
others : with his dying hreatli lie endeavouied to 
reaiiiiiiale the enuiage of his family and of his 
o‘''eers, wdio were weeping aboiil his hcd. “lly 
friends,” said he, I havi' liiiished niy course,— 
griese not for me. It is natural that I, as yoiir 
cliief, should march oil' first. You iiiiist all 
follow me in time,—keep yourselves ready for the 
journey.” * 

When I’rmce Edward arrived he found that 
Louis was deail, iiiid that more than half of'liis 
army hud jienslied hv disease. Thi' survivors had, 
however, made advantageous terms with the Bev 
ol T'linis, and showed little inclination to leave 
that country and eiicounter fresh dangers in I’ales- 
tine. The English then re-crossed the Mediter- 
riuiean to Sicily (a short voyage of l.'iO miles) ; 
hut Edwind would not renounce Ins project, or 
return home, lie ])assed the winter at Tiuiiani, 
vowing that, though all his soldicis should desert 
him, he would go to .\eic attended only hy Foweii, 
his groom. Eailyiii the following spring he set 
sail Irom Sicilv, and he landed at Acre, which was 
now alinosl the only lesidue of the ciiisadeis’ 
coiupiests in the East, with a foice winch did not 
exceed a thousand men. But the fame of Richard 
was still hriglit on those shores; and, wdiile the 
Mahomedaiis tremhled, the Clinstiiuis gathered 
round the standard of the successor of Lioii-hearl, 
to whom Edward was scarcely inferior in physical 
strength and courage, while he was his superior in 
coolness and iiolicy, and jirohahly also in military 
science. Boiidocur, the sultan of Biihylon, who had 
prc])ared to take that city hy assault, immediately 
retreated from the vicinity of Acre, and, crossing 
the Desert, went into Egy])t. , Edward advanced, 
and obtained temporary possession of Nazareth, 
■which was taken by storm. Eighty years had 
elapsed since Richard’s massacres of Acre, and 
nearly two hundred since the first capture of 
Jerusalem hy the Christians of the West; hut the 
crusaders had made little progress in humanity, 
and the slaughter committed on the Moslems, 
under the eye of Edward at Nazareth, was only 
leas atrocious thSn the butchery at Jerusalem, 
because tlie scene was more confuted, and the 
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place had fewer Turkish inhabitants. The prince, 
and many of the English with him, were soon aftei 
attacked with sickness, and returned to Acre, 
where they lingered some fifteen months, doing 
little or nothing ;■ for the first enthusiasm aniniig 
the Latin Christraiis had subsided upon seeing that 
Edward had scarcely any money, and received no 
reiiiforeements. lie had never heen able to 
collect more than seven thousand armed nien, 
and this mixed force could not he kept togelliei 
for any length of time. The English eliivalrv 
distinguished itself by many leats ol arms, and 
revivcil the glory of the national niiiiie ; hul, 
after all, the only other solid advantages gained 
were the ea)iture of two castles and the surprise 
and jiartial plunder of a caravan. The Malioiii- 
medans were not strong enough to attack Aeie, 
which, ehiellv hy Edward’s means, was so strength¬ 
ened as to he enabled to defy them for twenty years 
longer, wlieii the Mamelukes ol Egy|it took it and 
drove the enisaders and their deseendiiiits Iroiii 
every part of the Ilolv Eiuid. Edward on his side 
was always loo weak to atteiniit any e.xleusive 
operations. Ills pieseiiee, however, hotii annoyed 
and distressed UieTiiiks, and an taicni))t was made 
to gel rid of him hv assassination. The eiiiir of 
Jalla, under ]iretenee of emhracing the Cliristiiiii 
religion, opeiu d a eorresiiomlenee with the English 
Jinnee, mid gradually gained his eonfideiice. The 
emir sent letters luid presents, till his messengers 
were allowed to jiass and re|iass without exaniiiia- 
tioii or sus|iieioii. On the I’riday of Whitsiiii 
week, about the hour of vespers, as Edwaid was 
recliiiiiig oil a eoueh with iiothiiig on him hut a 
loose robe, the emir’s iiiesseiiger made his usual 
salaiii at the, door of his a|iartmeiit: he w as ad- 
mitteil; and as he knelt and jircaented a letter wilh 
one hand, he drew a eoiiecided dagger with the 
other, ami aimed a lilow at the jinnee’s heart. 
Edward, though wounded, caught tlie murderer in 
his iron grasji, threw him to the ground, and de- 
sjiatched him with his own weapon. The jiriiice's 
w'ouiid was not dccji, hut the (lugger had heeu 
smeared with jioisoii: when he learned this fact, 
he made his will, and gave himself uj) as lost. 
Tlie English soldiers would have taken a horrid 
vengeance upon the jmor Turks iii their jiower, 
but tic restrained their fury, and made them relleet 
oil what might hefal the helpless Cliristian pil¬ 
grims then at Jerusalem. Eortuiiatcly there was 
at Acre an English surgeon with skill and nerve 
enough to pare away the sides of the wound; and 
the grand master of the Temjilars scut some pre¬ 
cious drugs to stop the progress of the venom. 
The piety, the afl'ectionatc attentions of his loving 
wife Eleanor may have contributed very effectually 
to his cure, but there is no good ground for believ¬ 
ing that she sucked the poison from her husband’s 
wound.* 

Henry had already implored his son to rctuni 

• Homitigford.—Chroii. mMuralt>ri.--Matt. We§t.—Wykes. 
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to Kiiiiliviid, mid now Edward gladlv listened to 
]iro])osals of peace made by the sidtaii, who was 
so niueh enpiyed with other wars in tlie interior as 
to have little time to spare for the proseention of 
liirstdities on the coast. A tniee, \jhs theiefore con¬ 
cluded for ten years, and then Ed*vard sailed again 
for Sicily. Tlieehald, Au'hdearon of Liege, who 
had neeoinpaiiied the prim e to Ealestiiie, had been 
leealled some nionths hefire from .^ere to fill the 
Mieant chair of St. I’eter. Al 'rra]iiini, h'.dward 
received an emnest invitation from his old eoni- 
panion and steadfast friend, now (Iregorv X., to visit 
liim at Rome, 'I lie prince crossed the Eaio id’ 
Messina to travel by land through the Italian 
peninsula. At a inmintiiiii village in Calabria he 
met messengers, hv whom he was nitormed, for the 
liisl lime, of the death of his father, lie had 
icceiitly lost an infant son whom E.leiiiior liad borne 
him 111 Sena; and Charles of Anjou, wlio had now 
lelniiied tfoni Tunis, and had little tcndciness fir 
aii\ one, e.vpiessed his siirpiise that he should 
gtieee iiioie tor the death of his old lather than for 
that ol Ins own olisjiiing. “The loss olTiiv child,” 
said Edward, “ is a loss which 1 may hojie to 
re|iair, hilt the death of a liithei is a 1ms irrcjiar- 
ahle I”* Ky the nionlh of Eehrnarv, R!7.'t, he was 
at Koine, hut his fi lend the |iope being •nhseiit, he 
staid only two days in the Eternal (hly, and then 
turned aside to Civita Veechia, wheie the iiope 
leeeived him with hoiionr and affeetion. Edwaid 
duiiaiided justice on the assassins of 1 lenry d’Al- 
inaiiie ; hut Simon dc Montfort, one of them, had 
gone to account fir his crimes hefire a higlier 
tiihnnal; Aldohnindini was too jioweiful to he 
rigorously e.Miiniiicd, mid was not apnnei])al in the 
mnidi'i ; and as Guv de Montfirt had absconded, 
the king of England was obliged to he satisfied 
with a very iinperfeet vengeance. Leaving the 
poiitill, he contiinied his |onrney tlirongli Italy, and 
he was received In trininpli at every town. The, 
admiring Milanese ]ireseiitcd him with some fine 
horses and purple mantles. Ills exjihiits in Ihi- 
lestine, limited us they had been, had gained him 
the reputation of being t ho (thanipion of the Cross; 
the diingerous wound he, had leeeiicd (if he had 
died of It he would have been enrolled among saints 
and martyrs) created tin additional svinpathy in his 
lavonr, and, as if people knew he would be the last 
king to embark in the crtisadcs, he, was hailed with 
extraordinary enthnsiasm. It was the bright,hroad 
tlash of the Ihnnc ahiint to sink into the socket. In 
a few years the passion for the ernsades, which had 
animated all Europe fir more than two centuries, 
was utterly extinct. On crossing the Alps, Edward 
was met by a deputation from England, He 
travelled on to Paris, where he was courteously 
received by his cousin, Philip le Ilardi, and did 
homage to that king for the lands which he held of 
him in France. 

Notwithstanding the tranquil state of the coun¬ 
try, and the loyal disjtosition of his subjects, it 
must excite some surprise to sec, that after so 
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lon!^ an abi^ciica, Edward had no anxiety lo 
reach Mn^land.* Jin^tead of crossinu; ihe (Umnnel, 
]ie turned ])aek fioin I’aris;, wEere he had staid 
a forlnii,dit, and A\enl to (Jniennc. The mo¬ 
tive's ^encridlv as>iL;iied for Ins jirotracied slay 
on llie continent are, his widi to await llic deei- 
sioi'is of a general eonned of the eluireli, wliieli 
tlie ]H)|)e had summoned to mei'l at J.iyons, and 
the dihlraeted state, ot (iiiieime, wliicli jirovince 
seems never to have been trnnf(ud for a yiair at a 
time. Ihit il is jirelty evident that llie J'highsh 
hmg: enlertiiiiK'd snsjneions of Philip, who was a 
fai less (‘tiiiscieiilions MiM-ieiun llian Ins fatlier, 
Eonis Iwho had l)een si'veiely hlamed TTy the 
iMencli, lor not lahini; adtanlagc of IJk* weakness 
of Ih'iiry to drive the I'inuhsh out of all their con- 
tinenlal possessions. The dark shadows of some 
deep and ihsutaeeful inlngues are visilde ; and it 
si'cnis (o us, tlial wjieii tlie jiojie warned I'klward 
against tlu'swords of assassins, Ih' did not a]ipr('- 
hend daiigei fioni the ruined and fugitive (iii%*STv^ 
Montfort, so mueh as from mou' piosperous and 
more jiowerhil annuls. hi tli(‘ month of May, 
1-74, while the Ihiglish king was in (Inienne, he 
received a ehalh'iige, ennehed in all tin' nice terms 
and eiremnlocntions ol elnvalrv, trom the (’oiint of 
Guidons, to meet Inm lance to lanee in a tourna¬ 
ment. This iashion was then at Us height, and 
kmglits and noliles of high lenown and ]»iine(‘s 
roval were aeeiistonied to defy each otlier m the. 
name of (lod, ot the hlesseil Virein Mary, and 
of their resjieetive saints and mistresses, and to 
invite M)iu‘ another out of love and revi'ienee, to 
jonstin^s and iiltings, whieli otteii terminaled in 
hloofl ami death oi Iractund hmhs, J'hlward ron- 
sidered himself hound in honour as a true knight 
lo •accept the count’s elialleiiLre, and, on the ap- 
])ointed <lay lie enti'red the' lists, as stalwart and 
fearless u eombatunt as (‘vc-r sat in saddle. Ih^ 
was attended hv a thousand eliampions; Init the^ 
Count of Chalons rode to the spot with nearly t'vo 
thousand. A\’}iispers of laid faith on the part of 
till' count had already been lieaid, and the siglit of 
tins unfair advaiitaio'probably confirmed (lie worst 
sus])ieions of the ]liil:1is1i. 'I'he image of war was 
converted into its stern leality- a sanguinary 
battle ensued, in whieli the foot-soldiers took part 
as well as the kniLihts. d'lie English crosshow'- 
rncii drove the ITt'oeli infanlrv from the ticld, and 
then mixing with the English iiorse, who were far 
ontnuinheied liy tlieir ojipoiients, tlii'y ovcrtlirew 
many of the count’s knights by stabbing their 
horses or catting tiicir saddle.-girlhs—two ojicra- 
tions against all nde, and deemed infamous in the 
code of ehivalrv. The count himself, a nnm re¬ 
nowned for his physical strength, after charging 
Edward several times with Ins lance, rode in, and 
grasping the king round the neck, endeavoured to 

• III* hftil wnUen cxiiTE^viiii; sontf fenr nf tin* I.ondonerg, 
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unseat him. Edwaril sate like a rock, and f;ave 
the proper touch with tlie spur;—his war-horse 
sprang iorward, the count was pulled out of his 
saddle, and hurled to the groiinil with ii dreadlul 
shock. He was reniounU'd by some of his knights; 
but, sorely bruised and stupdied by his lull, he 
cried out for (puirler. ICdwaid was so enraged, 
that he kept hanitnering on the iion aimour ol his 
suppliant foe for some time, and at last njeeled 
his sword, and made him surrender to a eominon 
foot-soldier-—all e'^reniilv ol' disgrace wlneli the 
count, had he been a true knight, uoidd have 
avoitl.d at the cost of life. The English had 
the best id' the affray, taking iiiany knights, who 
were obliged to ransom tlieir persons, their anus, 
and tlieir horses (wheie any were led alive), and 
sliiyinij iiiuny of the Freni li foolnicn—“ beeaiise 
they were but rascals, and no great areounl was 
made, of them.” The whole idlair wuis so lieiee 
-'.•■d saiigiiiiiarv, that it afterwards went by the 
name of the little war ol Chalons. * 

A.i). 1274. Edwaid now turned Ins thoughts 
towards England, and sent ordeis to |irepare lor 
his coionatioii. If these orders were oheyed, the 
coronation-feast must have, been a siibliiiic s|)eci- 
meii (d a well-loaih'd table: lor .'IPO head ol I'attle, 
430shecp, 450 pigs, 18 wild boars, 278 tlitehes'ol 
bacon, and 1 capons and fowls were ordered 

by the. king for this solemn iiceasion.t As he tra¬ 
velled through France, Edward slopped at the 
jilciiBaiit town Ilf Montreiiil, to settle, some ilitler- 
eiircs which had long e.visted between the Fmghbh 
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and Flemings, and which had curiously committed 
the commercial interests of both countries. For 
several reigns the comils of Flanders had been 
accustomed In let upon lure certain bands or tniops 
ol' foot-soldieis te. the kings of England. These 
ciiiitiaels ceased'altogether during the reign of 
Henry HI.; liut, some time before tlie death of 
lliiit sovereign, Margaret, tlie reigning eoiiiiless, 
ehumed |ia\meiit (d' a large sum as arrears, and 
[iressed lierehuni so rudely, tliat she seized all tlie 
Eiiglisb wool—then our gieat article of e.vport— 
that ciaihl he, toimd m lier domiiiioiis. Heiirv 
letaliateil, by seizing all tlie manufaetiiied I'leinisii 
cloths ill England, and slnetly fovhiule all trade 
lielweeii the two countries. He enticed over soiiie, 
Fleinish elolliieis, lull tlieir mimher was nisidli- 
eient; and it is said, that as the English were 
uiiskilUd III the arts of dyeing cloths, they for 
some lime wore their Coats of the natural colour of 
tlic fh'cce. Tlic Elcmiiigs stood in still greater 
need of our wool, wanting which their looms 
rem.lined idle, and their artisans were beggaied. 
The eomiless, who Inst umiieiisely by this stoppage 
of trade, now offered a ptililie apology to Edward, 
and entreated that the commercial rchitions of the 
country might he renewed. The king, wlio, mneli 
to his credit, look the advice of some Loudon 
merchants of good repute, imniediatclv made up 
the quarrel ; the countess agreed to ccrlaiu rcpaia- 
tions, and the trade was renewed. 

On the 2iid of August, 1274, after an uhseiiee 
of more than four years, KiKvaid landed al Dover, 
and on the 19lh of the same month, “after the 
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feast i)f the Assumption,” lie was erowneil, to!<etlicr 
with Ills hicth-miiHled wife, in Westminster Ahhey. 
On theireiitrancc into Loiidon they W(‘re “ received 
with all joy that miglit he devised : the streets were 
hmii^ with rich cloths of silK, arrifs, and tapestry; 
the aldermeti and hur|>esses of the city tiirew out 
of tiieir windows handfiills of yold and silver, to 
siyiiilv the yreat yhidiiess which tliey had con¬ 
ceived of Ins safe return; the conduits ran iileiiti- 
liillv witli while wine and red, tliat each ciealnre 
niieht dunk his fill.”* The nation was proud of 
tlie valour and fame of (heir kiiiy, who was now 
in the iirime of iiiainrc manhood, heiny in Ins 
thirtv-siNth year; and the kiny had "ood reason to 
he pioiid of the affectioii, loytilly, and prospeiity of 
(he nation. 

'Ilie yoveriimeiit, however, was poor and einhar- 
rassed, and, in spite of all pretexts, (his circiiiii- 
sl.nice seems to have heen the real whetstone of 
the ainniosllv which Kdward showed iiniiiedialely 
after his accession to one class ol' his snhjcets,— 
the unhap|iv .lews. The rest of the nation were 
now tolciahly well protected fioni aihilrtirv spn- 
halioii hv the yreat charier and the power of par¬ 
liaments; hut the iiiisi rahle Israelites, consideied 
iiiiwoithv of a jiartieipation m (he laws a^id riylits 
ol aChiistian people, were left naked to oppres¬ 
sion, no hand or (oiiyiiR heiny raised in their 
defeiiee, mill the mass of llie people rejoieinu; 
in iheir min. As a Jtealoiia crusader, Kdward 
detested all iiiihelievets, and his relieimis anti- 
patliies went haiid-in-luuid With his rajiiicity, and 
prohahlv |i|s|ilii'd its excesses in his own eyes, d'he 
com had heen clipped and lulnIteiiUed lor many 
xears, and the king elliise to eillisider the .lews as 
the sole or chief aiithofs Uf thisrrilne f Tohnne a 
.lew liefoie a Christiiui tfllnnial was almost the, same 
thiny as to siyn Ids dertlh-Winrant: 'Two hundred 
and eiyhly of hoth se.xi'S tVeru htltiyed in IjoikIoii 
alone, and many vieliiiis ftlsu sull'ered in every 
other town where they resiihd. As it das so taim- 
iiioii, elipjied money nnyhl he found ii]iol> eyery 
person in the kingdom ; hut once discovered in llie 
pos.sessioii of an Israelite, it was taken ns an irre- 
irayahle ]iroof of yuilt. 'I’lic houses and the whole 
jiriiperty of every .lew that Bull'ered WBhl to the 
(Town, which Unis iiail an interest in mulUplying 
the number of eonvieliims. liven iteftlte these 
pidicial proccediiiirs, the kitig prohillitfed Hie Jews 
from taking interest for itwiiey lent, tVoni huikling 
synagogues, and buying labtls nr (ih.y ftbe lebe- 
nients. lie put a cftpitalitib of poll-tax upon them, 
similar to the klinfiiteb Which the Kfaud-Sighiof 
exacts from his Chiisliail euhjeets: lie set ft tlis- 
tmetive and odiiins hadgfe tijioii thSif dreSSi tll»l 
Ihev mielit he known IVditi h)l Olliers,—fthotllef 
'I'liikisli e.iislom, which in its time has heen the 
c.iuse of infniile suffering. Thirteen years later, 
when Edward was engaged in expensive foreign 
wars, and the jiarliameiit, in ill humour thereat, 
stinted his supplies, he ordered the seizure of every 
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Jew ill England; ainl on nn appoinied day, men, 
women, and elnlilron,—every living ereaUire in 
whotsC veins the iincieiit hlotid of the ti'dics was 
known or sipipo^ctl to lltiw,—-were hrutally arn sled 
and cast into loalhsonu' dungi'ons. 'FinTe M-cins 
to iiave been no ])anly oi’ tU'itioe on this ocea- 
sion, and the .lews ]mr<’hascd lla ii enlarm inent. liy 
a direct payment of tlu‘ snni of I'J.OOO/. to (ho 
kinii;. Edward iniglit, have eoniimad to nnike 
good ns(' of them from time to time m tins manner, 
as imist ol Ids pictlccet-sors had done, hut ids 
fanatieism oveieame his iividilv lor monev, or, ]n'o- 
liahlv, h{‘ wanted a hirgi' sum at once, lor W,-'was 
now in the midst of Ins si.-luMiie fortiic snl)]nga1ion 
of Scotland, and had just marned two of his 
(hmghtcrs. It was in the year 1290, soon afU'r tlu“ 
silting of a ]i:nliunirnt al Westminster, that liis 
|)roclamalion went forth conimanding all the .lews, 
under the penalty ol deatli, to ipnl the kingdom for 
ever, within the space of two inonllis. "riK-n 1(4.‘K 
mimherwas eonsidnrahle, for though long nihhcd 
and jieisecuted in England, ihev laid, iioUMlhsland- 
ing, incuascfl and mnlliplKMl, and their condition 
in the other eounlnes of Christimdom heing stdl 
worse than here, the stream of (miigralion had set 
jirettv constantly from the opposite side uf Om 
Cii^nnel. Sixteen thousand live hundred and 
eleven individuals reeei\ed the king's pass, uiili 
the graciou' permission to etin y with them as imieh 
of their leady money as would pay the iinnuHliale 
expenses of their vtivegi*. Houses, laiaU, mer- 
ehandisp, trcasuies, debts owing to them, with their 
bonds, their ttdlu's and olilignlions, weie all seized 
by (he king. The mariners tif Jamdoii, and tin* 
inlnihitants of the Cimpie Ihnts gimeially, who 
weifi as liigoled as the king, and thought i( no 
sin to he as nipaeious towards (lie accinxd .lews, 
robbed many of them of the small piliance left 
tliem, and droWilt=^d )iul ft few during their jiaksacio 
To help to keep ftlivU tf x\ holm'Diiie :ihtn)rn‘iiee of 
tliese (letestahh; eiitelliep, We will meniioii one 
]iurticuhir cnMg ks m'lirili'il hv Ilohiislied on the 
ereiiit, of a ciintempurary ehruttiele :—“ Some of the 
rieliefil uf the Jews heing ehippeil in a miahiv tall 
hliip which they lliul hiieil, when the same was 
uiiiier sail, amt liail got ihiWn the Tliiiiiie.s towards 
the mouth uf thei'lvhi, the iltaetei iiiiu iiiei hetluiuviit 
him of a W'ile, amt eWuReil iiik lueu to ca-l aiiehor, 
and BO fulle at the aame, till the slop, hv (Idling of 
tlic slWam, remained on tlic diy siinils. 'I'lie Ina.slei 
then enticed the. .tl‘W* to walk out with him for 
ii'crtealion. And at Istlglh; when the .lews were on 
the kanda, and he,* umli+stooil the tide to he 
eottlhiB iltj he gat him Itnek hi tlle ship, w lutlicr lie 
MS tlraWTl ity a Inpe. T’he .lews made not bo 
Whfctt IlftsW; because they were not, aw me of the 
daii^I; hut when they perceived how tlic mailer 
stiiod, they cried to tlic nuiRter for help, lie, hovi'- 
cver, told them that tliey ought to cry rather upon 
Moses, by whose guidance their fatliers had passed 
through the Red Sea. They criefl, imieed, hut no 
succour appeXirfd, and so tliey were swallowed up 
by the water.” Some few uiaruicr3,wc!e couviclcd 
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iiud fiifToreil ('n[)itnl iiiiiiisliinciit; fiit tlic Linn, to 
like till' l<c(’ii wirciiHii (if ITmiic, wiis dcUimiiicd to 
lie till' kole jilmidcn'r in Ink doinniidiik. 

CiiiiteiiipiiraiieimkK wllli (lu kc kliiiincfid jinicced- 
inii« iigiiiiikl tlie Jci'k, l■',(^^ard eiiaeti'd inaii) jukt 
and wise laws for Ins Cliristimi Milijcetk; and (lie 
addilions and iinjirovenK'nls whirli lie made in llie 
laws and tlic |iia( lK(s of the coinis will I'C notieid 
in llu-ir ]no[KT |ila( C. 'J'lu' nature of Ids reforms 
sliows tlie extent, of tint evil that liad existed • in 
12!)(), all tlie judges of tiie land weie indieled for 
Iniliery, and only^two of tlie nninlier were iie- 
(|iiitted ; tint eliief justice of tlie (aunt of Kind’s 
Bencli'wus eonvicled of imtiiralint;; Ins servants to 
eoinniil murder, and of |iroteetnit; Iheiii against llic 
law after tlie oU’enre ; tlie i lnef liaron of the Kx- 
elie(|iier was iniinisoned and lieaiily liiiid, and ;ii 
was Sir l{al|ili de lleimliam, tlie. eraiid jiistieiary. 
lint perlmps in some of tliese rases w e sliall not 
yrcatly err ii' we deduct from tlie dclim|ueiiey of 
'T'od accused, and allow sometliing for tlie arliitrarv 
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will of the accuser. It is known that the king, 
who had just retuincd from a costly sojourn of 
nearly three years in I'nincc, was in great want of 
money, when, as the consec|ne.ncc of their condem¬ 
nation, he exactyd ahemt 80,000 marks from the 
judges. In rcceveiing, or aUcmjiling to recover, 
such jmrts of the royal domain us liad licen cn- 
eroached ii|ion, and in examining the titles by which 
some of the gn'at barons held their estates, he 
roused a sjiirit which might have proved fatal to 
liiiii had he, not prudentlv slo]i])ed in time. 'When 
his commissioners asked Marl Warenne to show his 
titles, the Marl drew his sword and said,— “ liy 
this inslriiment do I liold my hinds, and by tlie 
same, I intend to defend tlu niOnr ancestors, 
coming into this realm with William the Hiislaiil, 
aei|iined their yiossessions by their good swoids. 
William did nut make a coni|uesl. alone, or for 
hnnsidf solelv; our aiieestois were, helpeis and 
particijiautk with bini!” Such title-deirls were 
not to be dis]iiited; but there were olliei cases 
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■wliWT nipii Avorc loss powerful swords, mid wliort' 
written deeds and ttnints from tlie crown liad been 
lost or destroyed during the convulsions of tlie 
country; and Edward seized some inanors and 
estates, and made their owners •redoeni them by 
large sums of money. There wa?; imieh bad faith 
in these proceeilings, but as the Icing eliose his 
victims with much prudence, no insurrectiou was 
e.Kcited. 

We mnst now retrace onr steps, to take a regu¬ 
lar view of this king’s great operations in war. 
Ivdward was to tin' full as amhitious and fond of 
conquest as any prince of the Norman or I’lan- 
tagenetline; hut, instead of expending Ins power 
ill foreign wars, he husbanded it for the grand 
idaii of reducing the whole of the island of Croat 
liiitaiii under his immediate and uiiilivided sway. 
He employed the ehiiin of feudal superiority—a 
light most dilbcult to define, even if its existence 
had been admitted—with final siircess against 
IVades; and thiiiigh, with regard to Scolhiod, it 
evenluallv failed, the ruin of Ins scheme there did 
imt luqqieii until alter his death, uiid he kdl lot 
a lime the proud certainly oi having defeated 
every oiipoiient. If the aekiiowledgiiieiit of the 
paiainooiit authority of the English kings, cx- 
tracled I'roiii unsuccessful princes, jilstilied a 
foreihle sei/iiie of territory against the wishes of 
the |)(‘o|)le, Edward may he iiekiiowledged to have 
had that right over Wales. Setting aside the soine- 
vvhal douhtfiil vassalage of the Welsh iinmi- 
palities to our Saxon kings, on which the Norman 
conquerors inn>udeiitly founded a jireteiision, as 
heiiig till' lawful heirs to those kings, we have re- 
jieated mslaiices of a seeming suhmissum, when 
the jirinees jmrehased peace by engaging to jiay 
eertam tributes, and to recoguise the suzerainty 
of the English throne. This feudal suiieriority, 
however, was liable to all sorts of variation, and 
was never really fixed by the written or understood 
law of the. fcuilal system, though, in eertam eases, 
the Ibrnis of that law could he npjilied in regard to 
it w'ith an appearance of regularity and justice. 
When a weak state stood in this relation with a 
strong one, the feudal mqircmaey implied an 
almost unlimited right of interfeiencc and con¬ 
trol ; but when the relation existed between two 
states of equal power, it meant little or nothing be¬ 
yond a mere ceremony. Thus the kings of Eng¬ 
land, ns vassals to the sovereigns of Erance for 
their territories on the continent, had for a long 
time defied the authority of their liege lords, after 
making them tremble in Paris, their own capital. 
Those other nominal vassals, the great dukes of 
Burgundy, although they had no separate sove¬ 
reignty like the 'Normans and Plantagenets, re- 
peateiily followed the same course. The forfeiture 
jiroiiounced against John was generally consi¬ 
dered as an unjustifiable stretch of the rights 
of supremacy, but it was well timed—it was 
directed against one who had made himself uni¬ 
versally odious, and whose continental subjects, 
for the most part, at this crisis, preferred a union 


willi Eranee In their old roimoxioii with England. 
The nature of Edward’s right is scarcely deserving 
of a furtlier e.xammation—had no sncli claims 
existed he would have iiueiited others—for he was 
determined im the eonquest of the country, and 
internal dissensions and other circumstances 
favoured the enterprise. The cxpcdieney of the 
iiicasiiro, and the advantages that have resulted 
from It, ought not to make us iiidill'crcnt to (he 
fate of a brave peojilc who were lighliug for their 
indepciidciicc. The ,'\nglo-Normaiis, who hud 
been gradually cueroacliiiig oii their tenitorv for 
two hundred rears, accused the poor Wiil'b of 
cruelty and jieifidy—forgetting that they were 
themselves the aggressors, and had been giiiltv of 
treachery the most mamlohl, and of cruelties the 
most atnieions. .Since the hcgiuniiig of the reign 
of Henry II civilization had advanced in the rich 
chaiiqiaigu of England, and had, from the circiiiii- 
Ktanccs 111 which the country was jilaccd, rejro. 
graded in Wales; hut there .are writers of the 
time who trace iii that laud the most interest¬ 
ing picture of an hos|iitahh' anil generous race of 
men, lull of the elements of jioetiv, and jiassioii- 
ately fond of their wild native music. According 
to their eouiitryman, Giraldus Ciunhreusis, no 
peAlde could well he more gentle and courteous in 
times of peace ; notwithstanding the injuries eoii- 
stiiiitly iiillielod upon them by their neiglihours, 
w heiicver an Aiigio-Norman or Englishiiiaii visitecl 
them ill their niouiitaiiis without arms, and as a 
quiet guest, he was received with the greatest 
kindness, and feasted at every house where he 
chose to stoj). Such as arrived m the morning 
hours were eiitertaiiieil till the evening by the 
young women with the bar]) and songs. Ill every 
lioiise there was a liarp; and the company, seated 
in a circle round the harper, sang verses alter- 
iiatelr—the versOs heing sometimeB improvised. 
At times, a eludlenge to im)irovisation was sent 
tiom mail to man, or from a whole village to ano¬ 
ther village. Though cliiefly a piwtoral people, 
they were not rude or clownish. “ All the 
Welsh,” says Giraldus, “ without any e.xception, 
i'roiu the highest to the lowest, arc ready and free 
in speech, and have great confidence in replying 
even to princes and magnates.” The mass of the 
nation, however, notwithstanding this jmrlial relini'- 
ment, was poor, and hut rudely clad, as compuied 
with their English contemporaries. One day, as 
Henry II. rode through part of their couniry 
attended by his splendid chivalry, he looked with 
a contemiituous eye* on the Welsh gentlemen 
riding on their rough ponies, and on the )>oorer sort 
who were clad in sheep or goats’ skins. A 
mountaineer approached the great king, and said, 
with a noble pride, “ Tliou seest this ])oor jicople— 
but such as they are ibou never shaft subdue them 
—that is reserved alone for God in his wrath.” 
And though this wrath may have been manifested, 
and their country reduced by Heiity’s great grand¬ 
son, seldom Ikis even a race of mountaineers made 
a longer or more gallant stand for liberty. Whcji 
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the s'U’ord of slaiiglitcr had passed over them to 
hinite 110 move,—wheu heller tiinej> and better feel- 
iiie:s eume, tbouixh, as less immeroiis and far more 
ex]H)sc(], iIk'V liad lieen less fortunate llian the 
Scois, their valour entille‘1 them to the same admi- 
lalion and s\mpalli\ ; and p<“rha])s the hijrli 
iialioual chararler of the ninl('d kiui^clom of (iieat 
Ihilain may l)c iii pari owing to the fact, that no 
one portion of it fell an easy or degiailed compiest 
to the other. 

At tlu' tinu‘ of Edward’s aggression, tlu'])rin- 
ripahty of North Wales, called by the Welsh the 
])rinei])ahty of Aheiliaw, or Snauden, was still 
almdsi untouched l)y Enulish arms; but tlie eon- 
(jueiors had estahlisheil themselves in Monmoutli- 
shire, and held a somewhat uncertain and iie- 
(juenlly distuibed possession of a good jiartof Siailh 
Wales. This occupation liad been efVeetiM] very 
gradually by tlu* great barons who bad made 
incursions at tlieir own expense, and ^vith tludr 
w’.iii retainers. These loids were rewarded with 
tlie lands ihey gained from tlie AVelsh, and which 
they defended by erecting strong castles. As tliey 
ndvanci'd, tbey raised chains of fortdications, 
budding their castles sufriciently near to communi¬ 
cate witli, and support each other. Thus, iu 
Alomnoulhslure, a regular cluiin of fortresses >vas 
oeeupied on the hanks of tlic Monnow, the Wye, 
and the Severn: those were Seenfieth, (Irosmont, 
Aloiimoulh, Trele.ch, piihups Tmtern, Chepstow, 
and Caldeeot. A seeA)nd line stietelied diauonally 
from (iiosmont on the Moiiiiovv to the banks of (lie 
Rumnev ; th(‘se were Whitecastk*,'J’legaef, Usk, 
lj:u)'j.ihhv, {hieileon, and Newport; this diagonal 
line, witli I he ^tiong eastle of AhiTgavemiy lo the 
north of It, was intendeil to eiirh the mountuineeis, 
whii mad(‘ perpetual meuisions on their invu(U*rs.* 
Ill ailditioii to ihe^e stiong fortn'sses, many smaller 
caslh's were coiistiueted for the ]mipoH‘ of ki'eping 
the natives m awe. 'I'lie more advaneial ]>osts 
weie olteii ic-laKen, and llie day when one of these 
casiles was destio\e<l was ludd by the Welsh, who 
fori'saw the conse(|uences of this gradual advance, as 
a da\ of umversul joy, on which the father, who 
had pisi hi‘'t his only sou, should foigcl his mis¬ 
fortune. Hut stdl the ehains were drawn more and 
more elosilv aiound them by the persevering 
iiivadiu''^; and, since the coiifiucst ol Ireland, extra- 
or<iniaiv pains liad heiai taken to secure tlie whuU' 
of till' line thioiigh SdiiiIi Wales to Milford Haven, 
the Usual \dace oi'cmharkalion for the sister island. 
In llu' wddiToess of tlie 'Pivv, and in many of the 
more maeccssihle moors, marches, and mountains, 
the invaders were still defied; and, except in 
Pembrokeshire, where the Flemish colony had 
been settled hj Heniy I., and in the lower part of 
Monmonthslnn', the English were scarcely safe 
hevond tlie walls of their castles, so fierce was the 
recolleetiou of past wrongs, and so enduring the 
hope of the soutliern Welsh to recover all that they 
had lust. Jhit the jealousies of their petty princes, 
and tlie rancorous feuds of theTdaiis, defeated all 
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Uicir grcidcr projepb; and, id the critical monieid 
wliicli was to seal the tide of tlic wliole country, 
Rces-ap-Mcro(hlli, the jirinco of South Wales, was 
iiiducod to join Edward and tight iiganist ljlewcll\ n, 
tlic rider of tlie nortlieni pinicipidily, and tlie 
icpreseiiUdive of,a rival family. Llewellyn, moi e- 
over, was opjiosed liy his own hiotlier David, who 
also rallied, with his vassals, louiid the standard of 
the English king. 

Ill till' wars lietween Ileury III. and the haroiis, 
tin; prince of North W ales had taken part with the 
latter, and hud shown himself the steady liieiid of 
De Montlort A body of nortliern Welsh had 
fought for that great earl against Edward at the 
hidtle ol Evesham; and when l)e. Aloidioit was 
dead, and Ins family mined and scattered, Llewellyn 
still retained his old alVeelion for the house, and 
agreed ujinn a niariiage with Elinor de MoiiHort, 
daughter to the deceased call. As that young lady 
»as on her vovage fioni fiance to Wales, with 
Einerie her youngest hrother, she was taken liy 
four ships of Bristol, and was sent to King Edw ard’s 
court, wliere both hrother and sister were detained 
as jnisoners. Angry feelings had CMsled lielore, 
hut this seizure of Ins Inide transported Llewellyn 
with wrath, and, bitterly eoinplaining of the w rong 
and mstilkw hieli had liceii done to him in a lime of 
jieaee, he yiiepau d for war. Aeeording to some 
aeruiiiits, he began hoslililies hy lathng upon the 
English on his borders, killing the ])eoi>le, and 
hiirniiig llicir towns ; hut lliis is not (|iiite ei rlaiii, 
and, at all events, Edward had long been eniplored 
ill making pieparations for (oiuiuesl, and,whatwas 
eipuilly iioloiious, and still more iiiitaling to ihe 
nnlortiinate pimre, lie had lieen inliigimig with 
IJewellyn’s mhjeets and coniipling the Welsh 
idiiefs witii billies and promises. As to the ground 
of quarrel chosen by Edward, it was quite true that 
Llewelhii inid not olieyed the smnmuiis to do 
lumuige as one of the gieal vassals of the erowii; 
hut he had acknowledged tlie duties of lus vassal¬ 
age, and excused his non altendauce, wliieh lie 
said had solely ausen out of Edward’s violation ot 
a solemn treaty whieh had hecii conehided liy the 
mediation of the |iiipc. 

One of the. ehmses of this recent treaty had 
provided that neither jiarly slimihl harhoiir the 
enemies or revolted snhjecls of the otlier; and 
I'.dward, it was well known, liad given slieller anil 
cncoiiragenienl to all the eni'inics of Llewell) ii, 
and continued to receive tlic rebellious M'elsli as 
])ersonal friends. Idewellyn said, that under the-e 
cireunistiuiees, his life would he iu danger if 
he ventured to the king of England’s court, 
and ho demanded a safe conduct, whieh was 
refused. After the seizure of his bride his de¬ 
mands naturally rose: he asked fur liustagcs 
aiul for the previous liberatioii of Elinor dc 
Montfort, and then, he said, he would go to 
court. But Edward did not want him there,: that 
resolute king had now matured his measures for 
the subjugation of Wales. He had levied a fine 
anny,—Ids parliament had pronounced the sentence 
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Chap. I.] 

of forfeiture against Llewellyn as a nbeL—it laid 
also voted a large siipply,—and the eluireh laid v\~ 
roinmunicated the WeLli jirince.*^ 

In A.n. 12'n, alter the feast of Raster, Rdward 
departed fr<nn Westiniiistca', aiiJ nith a iiiiehfy 
forei', wliich iiierc'ased us h(‘ aiAanei'd, niaielii'd 
low aids (diesU'r. At Midsuininer he eiossoil tin' 
!)('(', and, kei'ping betwi'en tlu- inouulains and the 
sea, took the two ea'lle> of I'luit ami Ithuddlan. 
(’aulioiis ill the exfieme, he made no fmthei pm- 
until he laid repaired tlu'se ioitii'sses and 
slieii”(li( ne<! tlieir delem'es. At the same lime 
hm th'el, wliieh wim skdliilly managed liy ilie 
manner.' of the Cniqne I’ojfs, (“o-operaUal along 
the devoted eoasl, hlockadmg evejy port, and 
enliing oif the supplies which Llewellui Jjail 
e,minted upon leeeiviiiu fiom the Isle of Anglesey. 
On the lam! side ex ei y outlet was slKuigl) gu.uded, 
and tlie "Welsh jmiiee, dti\(‘ii to llie moniJIanj|^ 
\\a' soon in waiil of provisions. Rdward 
deiitK a\<iided a bailie with des[)erate mui, and, 
undue; in lh(“ hiujen mountains, wailed the idleels 
o! a suier and niojt' dieadlul deslioxei' than lhi“ 
swoid. AVlieu winter made its approacdi the eoii- 
dilioii of IdewelUij was horjihle, uml it liiiallv 
ohliu<'(i him to lluow himself on the gmieiosily of 
lii'(‘nem\. On ihi' 10:h of Noveinhef Rdvvaid 
dielaled hishaisli feimsal Itliuddlan I'astic. The 
lie,it\ sli])id<i1ed that Idewellyii slioiild pay fitly 
llioii'and pounds,—that lu'sliould cede llie wlioh' 
of hm pi ineipalilv as far as llu' riv('r Coiivx av,--that 
lu“ should do homage, and deliver hoslagi's. He 
was to lelani (he ls]i‘ of Angbxw ; hut even tliat 
leimiant was to revert to the Ruuhsh eiitwn m easi' 
of Ills d\mg w ithout issue male; and during lus 
possession he was to pay for it an annual trihute or 
iviil of one thousand marks t The English king 
aflenvard'uniilU'd the tremendous fine, which so 
poor a country could never have paid, and resigned 
Ins claim to tlio rent of Anglesey; hut he slniwed 
n<^ gicat alacrity in making these conctssions, and 
he let nearlv a year elapse heloie be ])crioimcd ins 
ju'omisc of releasing Llewellyn's bride. 

Such treaties as that im]H>scd on this occasion 
U])on the Welsh are never kept, and all I'uhvard’s 
an could not reconcile either the piince or peojilc 
to the sense of degradation, lie gratified Llewel¬ 
lyn’s brother David, wiio had fought for him, by 
marrying him to the dauglitcr of an English euil, 
and making him an English baron; but, when 
David stood among Ids native mountains, be forgot 
tins and otlier honours; he curscil his own folly, 
w inch had hrought ruin upon his country, and had 
excluded him from the hope of succei cling, eitiier 
in his own person or in that of liis children, to the 
]»rinci))ality.J The English compierors were not 
sufliciently rehned to exercise their ]>ower with 
moderation ; they derided the national usages, and 
insulted the prejudices of u susceptible and brave 
people. The invasion of their owm demesnes, and 
tile cutting down of the wood on the lands reserved 
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to them hv tnmlx, (“\as]>erii1-'(l both Lk'w(Tvii ami 
David; l)u1 it m peif'eeilv (deal liuil had liicsc 
pniiees hcmi e»iin Cl I' d ml') Mih^'isiciu \a"ab, or 
won hv the kimle'l irealmcnt to he >olieilmis Pu- 
tlu' proervatxm of the peace, iliev would slill 
have lieeii foreeil intowai h\ the uiiamiiioU'- leelmg 
of l})(“ Wel'h peopli". Sii[u‘i'1 1 :ion a!!ieil U'clf 
with piitnolmm, and, in oidm m iiiena'c liu' 
])''])ulai eonfidcuee, eel lam old pioplieei(‘v oi 
am! sia'i’' weu‘ revivial nndei a happ\ ciim'ideiii't' 
of eirciiumtauee^ winch >vi meil to 'lenule a >peedv 
aeeoiiipiu-luiK 111 . 'if thc'C m\^lle piclie- 

lJ')n^ impoited iioliung le>-s than that tlu' ^'-'cient 
jac(' .'lioiikl rceoxi'r itb tiadilioiial snpieiuae\ m 
lii(‘ island, .iiul llial the Jbinee til’AVaic' slimtl.l h,. 
eiowneij king m Ljnd'»n. On (1 h‘ nighi oi ILlnj 
Sunday, March the 2‘ind, of tin* yeai I),uni 

suipiiM'd and lo(jk llii' sliong castle of IlawaKhne. 
belonging fo Koger (’lilloid, the jusfieiai\, a 
light W'Oilhv and lamous knighlaceoidine 
JOiJgli.'h ;—a eim 1 txiant, according to the Uh Ivh. 
Si'M'ral imm who made U'lslam-e weie kdled, iail 
ihe lord, who vxau caught in liis bed, wa'^ only 
Wounded, ami llum eiuned oil’ as a prisonei. A 
gener-d nisiniection ensued: llie Welsh iimhe'i in 
ill ms fiom tiiLir mountains, and 1 dew (il \ u, joming 
his' hiuther, hml siege to the e.islles oi Rlint and 
Rhuddlan. d')j(se strong places lield oiti, hiU 
many of the new easth's were taken and 'lesiruxed, 
and the Eiielish miriideis weie m some plac<“s 
diivmi u< ross tin- mai(‘!i)s. I'oieeliing iheir own 
criudlie^'ai)d oppics'ioiis of all kimU, ihc I'amli-'h 
maaisetl (he Webh of’ercat haihariiy m this hnef 
monieni of stieciv's Wlum th<“ m'Ws was e.m icd 
to I'idward, he affccied surprise; hui il has Ik on 
siisjjeeled that lu' was not ilispleU'C'! wilh the 
opportunity, ai)oid<-d h_\ wliut had t.iken place, of 
making Ins comiucst filial and ahsohilc. lie was 
in want of moiie\, and liad no turn to assmiihlc a < 
parliament; he llteiefore had n'eoui'C to (he very 
u/ieonslilutional means of a lorm*'! loan, whieli was 
levied, not unlv on towns and religious esLahlish- 
nunls, hut also on private individuals who were 
known to piossess money. He ilien sent out coin- 
ims'ioiiers. to raise an army, and despalehed sm h 
trooj)s as he had in readiness fo the relief of RbuJ, 
niid Rhuddlan. He soon followed in jierson, and 
having assembled nearlv all Ids iniblary tenants 
and 1000 jiioiieers, he advanced into North Wrdes, 
leaving bis fleet, wInch was still more foruiidable 
than in tlic ])reeeding war, to act upon ihi* coast, 
and reduce the Isle oj Anglesey. ILs piomaTs cut 
down w'oods, and op^iii'd roads into the very fast¬ 
nesses of Snowdon, whither the natives were ngaiu 
forced to retire. Some entrenched positions were 
carried, but not without a great loss; and lu one 
ad’air, which appears to have been a regular hall Ic, 
Edward was completely checked, if not defeated. 
But the uicaim at his disposal made the strugghi 
too unequal; reinforccmcuO’ continually crossed 
the Dee, or came up from the cAast, and he pro¬ 
cured tlic serfioes of foreign morceimries, who were 
particularly well suited for moujitam warfare, 
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Thcso were Imiids (if Ii;ir(|nes fumi (he P'.u nei'. 
\vlioh(‘ im'tliiiii 111 ii((htiiiL:, 11)1(1'((liir e eciK'iiil liui^il-s 
ami iiiaiim'ih (lilleieil iiltle lumi (Imse ol tlic Weli-li 
jicuple, wiiom tliey weic eiiiploycd to liui.t diiwn 
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like liloiid-luniiiiln. Thei-e fuieipi liordis ncleil 
wlieie till- leyiilar lroi)]»s of the piifilirh kilii; Ciudd 
uiit ;—jieeusliitiicd in tlieir nwii einintrv tu nionn- 
tains far nnire nieaed, they penetrated into every 
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pait Ilf SikiimIiui, anil the la.'.l Iniluaik of Welsli 
iiiile|)i'ii(leLi(e was fmeril. Ifilwaiil, eliunlv liv 
means ol has llcel (ihe Welsli sceiii to liiue had no 
shijis to o]ip(is(‘ 11 ), iici‘\i|iieil Anehx'v; lull, iii 
passing liiini lli.it island to the mam, a lietaelimeiil 
of his lurees suslaitied a si N'eie liis.s. T’iiev had 
laid down a hinlee of hoiits across the Meiiai 
.Sliait, at or near to the ]ilaee where ’J'elliinrM 
hiispeiisioii-liriilge, hiinunlia in air, now alloiils a 
euMimodlims eiiiminuiiealiiiii hetwei n the opposite 
slimes; and in the ahseiiee of Itdward, who was 
at Aliereonway, a party of Knelish, with some 
(iiiseoii lords and a liody of Jhisipies, eroised ovir 
helore it was linislied, niakinu part of tlieir wav hy 
wadint; throuirh the water when the. tide was out. 
The Welsh, who had throuii up some inlreueh- 
incnts neai the spot, jieimilted lluni to land, and 
even to reconnoitre their wmks; but when the 
tide rolled m, and nnnle deep water between them 
and the nnfuiished In idee ii) lioals, (la y rushed 
down npiin lliciii, and drove them into the sea, 
where, loaded as they were with armour, miuiv of 
them were, (howned. Between the sword and the 
waves there jerished thirteen knights, seventeen 
es(iiiirc5, and several hundred foot-soldicrs. When 
Kdward learned this sad disaster, he vowed he 
would hudd a stone, bridge, at the jilacc; hut such 
an undertaking vras soon found to be impracti- 
cahlc. This reverse at the Mciyaii Strait haji- 
pened on St. Leonard’s day, the Cth of Novcni- 


her. In i.notlnr battle, Edward liimself was 
wiiistcd, bi ing obliged to fly for jirotcetion to ime 
of bis ( aslles, lea\ mg the Lords Aiidley and (llif- 
liiid (lead on llic field. Ijlcwcllyn was elated by 
these successes, and be fondly hoped that the 
si verity of winter would firee the. English to re- 
tiie; but Edward had collected a strong force in 
I'embrokesliiie and Carniarthen, and he iiiiw senl 
It iirdirs to iiilvancc tlirough South Wales, ami 
allaek his enemy in the rear. Leaving Ids bro¬ 
ther David to carry on the war in North Wales, 
his own priiiei]inlitY, Llewellyn boldly turned his 
sU'|iB 111 the south, to meet the new invaders. 
This movement may jiossihly have been Tceoin- 
ineiideil by false friends; and there oertaiidy is an 
aiipearniice of treachery in what followed, lie 
had reuehed Buulth, in the valley of the. Wye, 
when the linglish, under the savage Earl of Mor¬ 
timer, a]i]iei\rcd suddenly on the opposite side of 
the river, A Welsh force was on the nciglihmir- 
iiig lieiglits; hilt the iirincc had been left with 
only a few followers. The English crossed the 
river and siir|inse(l him before he had time to put 
on his armour; he was murdered, rather than 
slain in buttle. They cut off his head and scut it 
to Edward, wlio forwarded it to London, thereto 
he placed on the Tower, with a crown of willow, in 
mockery of the prophecy of his coronation. 

The struggle for liberty did not, however, end 
with this unfortunate prince. Iii spite of the sub- 
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mission of most of the Welsh chiefs, his brotlier Edward liud far move ]>a{icncc and jmulence 
David still koj)! his sword m Ins Jiand, and for mx tliaij was comniiH) to the wainors and eon(|uoror8 

mouths he w^audered a fiee man over Ins native of his lime; and lu- d(Vise<l wise means for re 

Wilds. At. last he w’as h(“trn\cd bv sonu* impa- taminu; ]);)ssessuiii of \\ li,i( he had ;;amed hv force. 

Inotic Welshmen, and with his '^ife and chdilren lii‘did not, move fi.)m Wales until more than a 

carried in chains to the caslle Rlmddlaii. In \ear after tii(‘deaili of L!ewell\ii, and lie sjient the 

the month of Septemher followmir, an iMiehsk ureater jiait oi that time m ilividini^ the etmiitry 

parliament nssemldcil hy Ivluard at Shi'ewsbnry, into slnri's and hundreds, alter tlie manner of 

lironoimeed the doom—not ot the last eliamphni of lMii;]and, ainl restormu ordei aji<i trampullity. 

Welsh independence (for Madoi' and olliers soon [mmediatelv after llu‘ aHair of Ihialtli, he ])ul)- 

followed)—hut of the last sovenayn ])rine(‘of one hshed a ]noclamation, othnanj; peaci' to all tin* 

(j| th(“ most ancient niliny lamilies (it bhirope. lie inlialataiits, ^iviny them til the sarm* turn* assn- 

was sentenced—Isl, To lie drayyial hy a horse to lanees that they sitould continue to enjoy jdl their 

the ])lae(' of execution, because lie was a traitor to lands, lihertH's, and properties as they had done 

the kmy, who had mad(‘him a kniylit. 2ndlv.'i'o bi'liiiaa IJe seems c\en to liave bylitiau'd tin' 

be hane:ed, because he had murdered the kmylils taxes thev paid to their nativ(‘ princes. Some of 

in Unwaidmc (Mstle. ‘bdlv. To have ins bowels llie ancient usages <if the eountrv were respected, 

hi'ined, hi'cailsc he had done th(“ deed on Ea)m hut, yenerallv s[)eakmy, tin* laws of Jbialand wme 

Sniidav, the season of Clii isf.’s jiassioii. -itidv. mtvoduc(‘d and (mforeed. 1I(‘ yavc clnirters witli 

be (piarteied, and hiive. his limlis hnny uji m jj^^B yreai inivileycs to various tiadniy co mpan ies 
ieieiit ]ilaees, becausf' lie had conspired tin* (lei^^ in Rhiiddlan, Caernarvon, Alu'ryst w it h, ami oUkt 
ol Ills lord tli(‘ kine: ni vaiious paits. The sen- towns, w itli the view of (“neoiiraymy trade and 

tenee was executed to the Idler, and It ri'inamed foi temptme: the \\ I'Uh fioin their mountains, and 

manv ayes :i revoltmy ]irccedenl in can's of hiyh then wild, tree way ol’ bvmy, to a inori* social 

treason.'*' and snhmissive stale. When Ins wih* Eleanor 

• 1 ipriiiigf—(airoli. iniusL.— iiynior,—(.'.irtc hole liiiii <1 SOI) 111 the castle of Cai.'tnarvon. 



Cakrnahvun (Jasij.e, 


lie adroitly availed himself of that eircim- elder hrother of the infant Kdward, was llien alive, 
slaiiee, liy presenting the inliint Edward lo the and the acknowledged heir to tiie English crown, 
people as their countryman, and telling them tliat h'or some time they indulged in tins dream of 

he who was born among them sliuiild be tlieir a restored iiidepciideiiee, iiiid professed, and pro- 

prinee. The Welsh chiefs expected that this balily lelt, a great aUaehiiient to tl^i young Kdward ; 

“ Eriucc of Wales” would have the separate but Ennee 41i;honso died; the, illusion was also 

government of their eountrv, for Alphonao, an dissipated by other circumstances, and, in the 

4 u 2 
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s(‘(|iicL tlic Wi'Kli-boni princ(‘ cmi)c to be rc'^urdt'd 
l)y his ccuiitvMiKii with vorv (bUhroul li'cbn^^s jroin 
nthcv pi idc ut hIU‘l' 1 loii. 

Kiiju Fdwanl sttoni^lv fortified 'the two oasllrs 
of (';K‘!iiiir\oii and (’onwav^ and binll some other 
ioi!tes--es, all ^\hl(:h places he supplaal with ^'ood 
jjariooiis .Old slorc-s of provisions. '^Po secun' hn^ 
coiKpiesl iiuin lli(‘ nicursions of the people of 
SiHiwdoii, lie dividfd most of the lands at the foot 
ot that mountain amon^ his "'veat Kiuibsh liarous, 
mid llu'v auaiu subdivided them amoiiec then 
i'lbeeis and vassals, who held lliem in lief, ami 
built ^uther castles and toweis for ihini delenee. 
Ibil tbes(' tyrannical lords and ^^ri'cdy r(‘lamcr< 
could not follow the evamph'o] the kmu’s niodma- 
tioii ; and ihrjr einel e\e(‘sses and their insnltme; 
(lenieaiKnir towards the ’Welsh, eontimially pro¬ 
voked hostdilies, and kept tdive leelmys wlneli 
inapirntly vented themselves in (feeds oi a savage 
eiionuh eharaelei, though seaieelv moie lawless 
TT.an llu“ opprc'^sions out of w hich th(‘V arose. 

Alter the suhjngalion of Wales, iMlward’s ambi¬ 
tion rested for about lonryeais—three of which In* 
]»ass(‘d almost w holly on the eontiiK'iit, where he 
Mas hoiiouiahly imgageit a> iimjnre to settle a licsh 
<lispnU‘ winch had arisen hi'twiam the kings ol 
I'lanee, Ariagon,nni! th(‘ lioU'C of Anjou, lespcet- 
ing-the island oi’SunK. llis alalitv and eondncL 
Jii tins mailer gaim'd him a gnait increase ol repu¬ 
tation among loreign piima's;* hiit the ailiiiis of 
his ouii Ivingduin tell into disordi r ; llie Ibighsh 
people- coiniilaiiied that lie m'glcett'd lluar m- 
leresls In tul.e (liarge of wlial did not eoiiei'i n tla'iii; 
and the p:nliament at last 7(‘fnsed him a supply 
wliieh Ih' had asked. The king then returned in 
fiastc, and, almost immediately aftei, lie mvoUi'd 
linnsoU 111 the atl'aiis ol Seolland, wInch, w'llh a 
t(“w’ shoH mtmvals, enlirelv occupieil him all the 
Ji'sl ol his reign. 

In toie proceeding, luwvevi'i', to this part of llu* 
slop\ o) ihi' khiglish king, it will lu' most eonve- 
meiil to lesnme onr Seoltisli mirratne fiom tiu' 
poiiii to whieli W( hioiiglit it down in the last 
iiooh I' 

d’lie leign of Ab'xandor II., wlio sneeeeded to 
liu'lhione in 1‘214, M ill not detain ns long. After 
tlie deatl) of .lolm, the king of S('ots coutimual to 
eo-opeiate with I’linco Louis oi’ France and llie 
eonledenited Faiglish haroiis; and he Inmseif, his 
whole aimy, and kingdom were, in eonsecjiuMiee, 
exe()mimmu“aled hv the legate (bialo ; but the sen¬ 
tence seems to have b(‘en verv little minded eitlier 
])v till' people or their elerge. It was not even 
puhlislied l»y the latter id) almost a twelvemonth 
iiad ])assed. In the mean time Louis made peace, 
with Henry, without giving himself any concern 
about his ally. On tins, Alexander, who was on 
Ids march into F'ngland, returned home. He sewn 
afier, however, ellected his reconciliation both with 
llie ]>o])e and tlic new king of England. On the 

• lUtrx'r.—Mr/cray, Ilisl. Franc,—-GlanHyue, Jjlorla del Kegno 
ill N.lJKlll « 

t See ante, p. 540. 
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1st of December, 1217, ho received absolution 
from llie delec;ates of (lualo at Tweedmoulli; and 
at llie, same time be surrendered to Henry the 
town of C’ailisle, of winch, altlnaiyli not ot tlie 
I'MslIe, lie liad rnade himself muster, tind did 
honniye tor the •eaihhim of ilinitniodon and his 
other honours anil [lossei.sions in I'mirliind. On the 
'J.hlli oi'June, 1221, Ale.\aniler inairied the Pnii- 
eess.loan, llenrv’s oldest sister. A lont^ period ol 
nnmteriupted peace and amity between the two 
eouiitnes was the eoiiseqnenee ol these ananye- 
inenls. .Some msnrrcetioiis or ilisturhanees in the 
as \et onlv half-suhdued provniees of AiaUe, 
Oaithness, Morav, anil fialloway, all of which woe 
siiecessivelv sniipressed, are almost the only events 
that maik the history of the northern knmdom lor 
the next twelve or thirteen years. 'I’he iiiosl 
sei'ioiis of these piovnicial eonimotions was the 
which broke onl in Oalhiwav m 123;!, npon 
dealh of Alan, eonstahle of Seolland, tin' lotd 
thill (list)let, leavmy three ihumhters, hut n.i 
male heir. Tins Alan ol (lallovvay oeeiipies an 
inqiorlant phi'-e in Scoltish liistorv, in eonseipienee 
ofhis maniaye with Alaryaiet, the (‘hh'st ol llu 
three danyhtiTs, and eveiiUiid heiresses, ol David, 
i'an 1 ol Ilniitiiiedoii, the hiother ol \\il!iaiii liie 
l.ion ; a Ponnexion through whieli Dervorunil, Ins 
eldest dauahtei by that marriage, Iriinsiiiil.led, as 
we shall iirescntlv lliiil, to her deseeiiil.inis the 
lineal riphl ot snrcessioii to thi‘ throne, (In the 
death of iheirjjonl, the (ialloweenuis lose in re¬ 
sistance to the jiartilion of their eonniry alnoim his 
legitimate heirs; and, jihieinn; at tlieu head Tho¬ 
mas, a bastard son of Alan, who was aided h\ an 
lush chief named (iilrodh (nr ((ihleroy), lliey did 
not even wait to be attiie.keil iiy the SeoltiBli knm, 
will) was inmching iic;anist tlii in, but rushed lorth 
frnin their inonntains w ith (leltie fnry, and ])rn- 
eceded to ravaye the adjaeent country. They 
even contrived to snrrnnlld Alexander, when lie 
had pot entatluled itmnna miirasses, and he was in 
imminent dnnper till the Earl of lloss came lo Ins 
assislanee, anil, assaultilifi; llie rebels in the rear, 
diseoniiiled tlicir. with yreat slanghier. This 
vielorv put an end to llie insurrection for the ]ue- 
senl. The following year, li^iwever, Thomas and 
(iilrodh, who had both escaped to Ireland, re- 
Inriied with a Ivesh force, and renewed the war. 
lint this second attempt Was soon cheeked : the 
two leaders were pahlotied on their surrender; 
their Dish followers, crowding towards the Dlyde, 
in the hope of being able to (iud a ])iLssage to their 
iiwn eonntly, fell into the hands of a hand of the 
citizens of (ilasgow, who are said to have beheaded 
them all, with the e.xceiition only of two, whom 
they sent to Edinburgh to be hanged and quartered 
there. 

Notwithstanding the alliance that comiected 
Alexander and Henry, and the friendship and fre- 
(juent intercourse in which they lived,—for the 
King of Scots made repeated visits to the English 
const,—no final settlement of their claims upon 
each other had yet taken place. It was not till 
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S(’])lon)lxT, 1237, iLat ni a roiiferciicc, held nt 
itwas agreed that Alexander, wiio, anion^ 
other tluiiL's, laid claim, hv riL’lit ol’ mherilaiiec, 
to llic counties of Nnrdiiiinheiland, Ciinilierland, 
and M cstmorelund, should Ka'vivi' lands in the 
h\() iornicr of the \eiiriv valu** <if two hundred 
|)ounds in full satisfaction of all Ins demands. 
'J'he lollow year (dth Mareli, 123 S) (^neenJ(»an, 
wlio had been lonii; in u deedinin^ stale, died at 
Canteriairv. She had left no issue, and AMlliin 
iiuie nioU‘ liuiu a year ( 15 tli May, I 23 t)) Alexamh i 
niarru'd }u;ain ; his new ([ueen was Mary, daughter 
<if Inuclrani de (/onei, a ^leat hud ol Ihcaidv. 
d'lie chi('f 1)011(1 tliat. had atlaehcd tlu‘ two hums 
A\as thus sna))p(‘d ; and Marv de (kmci, who'c 
fannlv had hec'n dnlinuin''lied for its opposilion to 
the I'inuii'sh iiileresls, besides, supposed lo In-ne 
(weieoeil an unlavoiiratde inlluenee ovm the mind 
ol la r Inishand. It was some At'uis, lio\\('verJ|jB| 
foie the olil fiiendshiji Ihal. had' subsisted hcl^^H 
him and Ijenrv wliollv nave wav; (‘ven in hBIP 
Imd IIem\, wlien a!)onl to set out on Ins expe- 
ditiiMi to Inanee, eonlldnur.lo Ah'xander the Citre 
oi the )io! tluan bordi'Ts. l>nl m this same \(‘ai 
an ('V('nl oeenried winch is espeendlv memorable 
loi the conseipK'nees altiibuled to il. An old fend 
bad existed betweem (be llis-'t'ls, [uiwcirul 
hnnilv 111 the iioith ol Seoiland, and the House of 
Atli(/le fit a toitmanuMil held at J laddiii'iton, 
Ibitiiek, Ihirl of Athole, a \o\tth dislnujnislied (hi 
bis hniehth areomplislimenis, ^kanei'd to o\('i- 
Ihinw Walter llisscu. \Viliiin aTuty oi two alter 
the Ihul of Alliole was ionnd nnndeied in tlu' 
liotive wheie he ]ode,i‘d, wlneli was also set on lire. 
Simpimon iinrnediatdv hdl upon lh(‘ itissiUs- the 
nobditA, he.ided by the Karl ol Mmeii, iiiiiiiedi;nel_\ 
raisdl :ni armed joiei*, and demande<( the litr 
both of Wtiltei and of bis uncle ^Vllllam Bissel, 
the (Inef oi the family. It ii])])eais ]uetly certain 
tlial tile latter at least was innoeeiil oi’ any jiarliei- 
pation in the nmiaUu': he ui[;ed, wdiat seems to 
inixe. be('n the fad, that he was not within iifiv 
Hides ol IJaddiii'^lon when it was connnitti'd : he 
oih red to imuntiun his imioeeiH'e bv the wa'.:ei'ol 
batile; and, still further to clear limneli, he had 
sentence of exconmmnication auainst thenmnhrers 
jmblishcd hot!) in Ids own chapel iiiid in all the 
clinrehes of the km^uloin. It st'eins to ha\(' Ixan 
airaint^t Inin, nevertheless, that the i!i”;e both of ilie 
connexions of Albolc and of the people ^eneially 
xviis ebiedv turned ; tiic savti^c* notions of the 
})ormd Could not viiwv what had taken jdace in 
any other huht than as a ^irround for liuniin^ to 
dcatli the whole kindred of the snp])osc-d cnniinnl; 
and the luiad of his family, as Inuher game, was 
naturally, in the spirit of this mode of considering 
the matter, pursued even with more etigerness than 
himself. The king, however, seems to Inive ieli 
the injustice of the popular clamour; In^ inlmposed 
for Hisset’s ])TOtection ; and even the (|ueen, ac¬ 
cording to Forduii, offered to make oalli that he 
had no part in devising the crime.; tliat is to say, 
she -was so convinced of his innocence tluU she 


was Avilling to come forward as one of Ids com])ur- 
gators, if the case should he suhmitted to tliat 
mnd<' of Inal, ddu* opposite pavtv, liow(‘ver, seem 
lo have (hadim'il suhinutmg the (HU'^I!on to deeisum 
either hv compurgaiioii ot Iw eomhat: they jumsIimI 
tlial it should he luoiight befon* a jurv ; so ibul 
this ail'air IS nminikable, in addition to iis olhcr 
pniiits of inteiest, as a meiiKUia! of all lh(’ thrc(' 
great forms of )ndic)a1 )uoe(‘dure in erindnal cases 
which wcie then m n‘'e. Bissel jefiiscd die Inal 
l)y jory, “on account i)f die^inalevolcnce of the 
p('oplc, and the implacable it'senlmeul <»l his eiu‘- 
mies.” At last, hy the eNcitions of thejnng, it 
was agrei'd that he shonld be. allowed to (‘"eapo 
with Ins life on condition of Iml(‘itijiir bis cslaics 
and U‘aviiig tlii'country. But be was still, iml- 
wilhslandini:. in tin' gia'aK^-t dange? fiom ibe 
seer(*t deurminalioii of bis (aiemies to have Ins 
blood ; and it Was only by ix'niaming in eonceal- 
incnl nndei' (li(‘ io\al ]»roleelton lor ab oiu, ( htee. 
montiis that lie was nt last enabled to inak(' bis 
c.'^eape to jhigland. WbaUwer may ha\e licen 
his nijnries, he now eerlanih showed liUh' itobh*- 
iH'ss of character. Stiiiio, possibly, wiib an 
indignant sense of the iitjustice Ik' bad v\- 
p(‘iieneed, Ik‘ souebi to avenge Inmselr on bis 
CMi'inics at the expense not only of ins eimn- 
try but of its kniLi, lo wbo>e /eabnis and enei- 
getie in 1 <‘rp 0 ''il [Oil in Ins laxnut be owed bw life. 

(l is said thill, he made In', iippea! to (lie king of 
I'bigland agani't the judgiiK'nt lliat Inid Ixa'ii passed 
on him, on the plea lluit “ Alexander. bmng the 
va>.s!d*)f Heiin, liaii no imlit t.' iiiliu t Midi piinish-- 
ment on Ins iioiiies wiihoiiMlu‘ peinnssion ol' Ins 
liege lad and dial, nl the sjime time. In* imlliei 
en(iea\«)iirod lo i-xeile llemv aeaiiist (he Scottish 
kme by fleseiibmg llie laltir as dexoled to the 
inleiests ol Idanee and (pioimg insianee-> niwlmdi, 
as he albuned, jhialisb tiaitom who bad ('se;iped^ 
from prison weie receixed and harboured at the 
nuidu'in eourl.* 

'Hm insidious n'presentations may not im¬ 
probably ba\e bad Miine pari, along with other 
causes, m fomenling the lioslile disposition which 
Il< nry not bmg after ope nly .shoxyeel. At lenelli, 
biivnig fully arranged Ins plans, he jn-odanned 
war against Alexandi r in 12 M, iind assc inliling a 
numerous army til Newcasthg prepared to nivad(‘ 
Se^itland. Some troops, wind) bad been seni to 
the assistance of Alexander by Ins brotliei-iii-law, 
John de (m)uci, bad been interc(‘ptcd by (lemy, 
who had also organised a confederacy of Irish 
chiefs to aid him im his cnter])ri^e, hv making a 
d(‘sc(‘nt upon the Scoliish coast; but (lie country, 
nevertbdess, ])rc])arcd to make a vigonius resisl- 
ance. The coutcmiiorary Kiiglish historian, Mal- 
thew lAiris, has given us a description of the force 
with whicli Alexander marclied to oppose, the 
invasion. “IBs army,” he savs, “ was inmieronH 
and brave; be bad 1003 hoiseinen, toleridily 
momittal, thougli not, indeixl, oif Spanish or Italnm 
horses; lii» ijdantrv a))))roachcd to 100,000, all 
• Hailes,Auo, of i-col. i. 188 — 1 ^ 0 .— Tf tier,’Hist, cl Srcot. i. •!— t). 
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uuanimouf^, all animated, l)v the exlicrtatiuns of deed, no fewer than monasteries for the 


their (dergy, and 1>y eoiifession, eoiirau,eously to 
and ri'solutcly to die in the just defeuee of 
their native land.” The sword, however, was nut 
drawn, after all; a negotiation took ])lace between 
the two kings, and a peace was concluded at New- 
easlh' (l.'Uh AugiisI), by wdiieh Alexander agreed 
always to Ix^ar good faith and love to his dear and 
liege lord, Ilemy King of Knghind, and never to 
enter into alliance wntli the enemies of Jienry or of 
lus heirs, unless they should unjustly aggrieve 
him.* 

Tlie only event of the reign of Alexander which 
remains to be noticed, is a contest into which he 
entered, in 124S, with Angu>, Jiord of Argvle, 
w itli the viiwv of eoinpelling that ehii'f to transfer to 
the Scottish crown tlic homage* which he had been 
Wont render for ceitam of the weslern islands to 
the king of Norwuv. Tin* position of Angus was 
a very ditlieidl one; he was the vassal t>f both 
s’ovt u-hgns, for dillerent parts of his p(>ssCS:>:ions; 
and if 1 h‘ consented to the demand of Alcxunih'r, 
lie was as snic to draw ilown upon himself the 
vengeanee of the Norwegian king a*^ he was to 
incur Alexander’s hostilitv if he refused. In these 
circumslanees he. seems to have considere<l it the 
most ('xpedient, ])erhaps aKo the fairest and iiKist 
reasonable eour&e, to decline moving from bis 
existing (‘ngageinents. Alexander’s first expi'dit ion 
against bim seems to bavt* proved unsuceessliil; 
but lie icnewed the attempt the following year, 
lie was engaged in iliis wai when he was taken ill, 
and dual in tlu* island of Iverarrs, near the Sound 
of Mull, on liie Stli of July, DJ lik in the llity-first 
year of his age and tlnrtv-liflh of Ins veign. ”Ah‘x- 
ander,” sa\s Matllu'w- Ihu'is, ‘‘ was a devout, up¬ 
right, and couiteous ]K“rsoii, justly be.loved by'all 
the English nation, no less than by his own sub¬ 
jects.” Tt seems to have been to this general 
regard enleituincd for him by tiie English nobility 
and peojile that Henry’s abandonment of bis 
scheme of invading Scotland a few years before 
was ill part owing; for it is said that the peace of 
Newcastle was brought about by the mediation of 
the Ivul of Cornwall and other noblemen, lleiirv’s 
barons could feel little pride or interest m supiiort- 
ing th(^ ])roje{‘ts of their owm imliecile sovereign 
against the Scottish king; and some of them also, 
no doubt, still remembered thmr old association of 
arms with Ah'xander against Henry and the tyrant. 
Ids iatlier. Alexander, like most of the other 
Sc<)ttish kings of those times, stood n]) througlumt 
Ids reign for the indejicndcj'.cc of the national 
ehureh with great spirit. Alllumgh a favourer of 
the clergy, however, he yloi's not apjieiir to have 
gone into any extravagant expenditure for the 
aggrandizement of their order. He lounded, in- 

• Nisi noH iojiisti* Dr.I.inciinl (l(‘8rribi‘'< iIih treaty as 

“ III) urnuii'cniPiU by whiob, ihoUKh he eluded the cxjitess recoyoi- 
lion of leiid.il dependence, he (AleMiinlei) sr’ems to Imve coiiecded 
to Henrv the tnibslftiioi* of his demmicl ” in fact, " the express 
recojiliitiou of feinlal det etidence” was not at all eluded by .Alcx- 
ainh‘ 1 -; it was tnaile ill the most ilistinrt term>, but it w.is not made 
for the kiui:doni of Scotlaud, and tlieiefuro itwus Fioury, uut]Alcx* 
uudvr, will) cuuovdtxl Um jKiint ia dispute. 


Domiiiiciuit or Bliicic Fnura; iuid Booce supposes 
thiit lus ]iarU;ility to tliese inemlieiiuts nmy liave 
liceii oecasiimed l)y lus haviui; seen their I'ouiiiler, 
St. Domiiue, iii .Fraiioe, iihoul the year 1217. 
“ 'I'he sjyht of ft livmy; saint,” observes J.onl 
Hailes, “may have imule an unpressitJii on his 
vouiut iriiiul; hut perhajis he cmisidored the iiieii- 
(heaur friars as tlie clieapest eeclesiastie.s: lus 
revenues could not supjily the, costly iiistitutiou of 
Cisteitians and canons lei^ular, in which Ins t,^rcal- 
grandfallier, David I., took dehylit.” 

Ale.xandor was succeeded on the throne hy his on] v 
son, Alexander Ill., who was horn at lloxhnrydi 
on the 4th of Sejitcinher, 1241, and was now con- 
seipieutly only in his ninth year. There was reason 
toaiipiehend that the Kiny of I'hioland iiiiyhl en¬ 
deavour to lake advanlaye of tins oeeasioii to renew 

• tlein|it ayaiiist the inilependciKe of the kniy- 
; and, therefore, by the iiatriotic iidviee 
lain Conitn, I'lail of Menteith, no tune was 
lost in proeeeihny to the coioiiatioii of tlie yoiiny 
kiiiij;. Tile eeiemoiiy took |)laee at Scone on the 
13th of .inly, the Bishop of St. Andrew’s kinylitiiiy 
the kiny as well as plaeiiiy the crown on Ins head. 
Some ot the other forms that were observed are 
eiirionsly Khistralive of the ciie(|nered iutermixtnrc 
of the two opposite, eulours of iialioiiahty now i-oii- 
teiidim;; with one another in Scotland—the old 
Celtic spirit and nsayes, and the lecently im|iorted 
Anylo-NormauA'di/.atioii. Alter the eoronalion 
oatli, tor instance, had been aUimmstcied to the 
kiiiy both in Latin and in l''i'eneh, the laiiyinme of 
the, nohihly, he was jilaeed upon the sacred stone 
of ilesliiiy, which stood hclorc tiic cross in (he 
eastern end of the church, and while he tlicrc sale, 
with the crow'll on his head and the sceptre in Ins 
hand, a yrey-headed Highlaiul hard, step|miy forth 
from the crowd, addrcsseil to him ii long genea¬ 
logical recitation iii tlic Gaelic tongue, iii which, 
hegiiiiiing, “ llail Alexander, king of Albion, son of 
Alexander, sou of Wilhiim, son of David,” &c., 
he carried up the royal pedigree through all its 
generations to the legendary (iathclus, who rnairied 
Seofa, the daughter of Pharaoh, and was the coii- 
tein])orary of Moses. It may be. doubted if Alex¬ 
ander understood a word of this savage pman, hut 
he is recorded to have expressed his gratilicatioii 
hy liberally rewarding the venerable rhapsodist. 

It would serve no useful end to load our pages 
with any detail of the intricate, and in great part 
very imjierfectly intelhgihle struggles of adverse 
factious that make U]) the history of the kingdom 
chiriiig this as during every other minority lu those 
times. It is hullieieut to slate that at the head of 
one of the two great contending parties was the 
])owerful family of the Comyus, of which name it 
is said there were at this tunc in Scotland no fewer 
than thirty-two knights, several of whom were 
barons; tlie Balioks, among others, were adherents 
of this party: among their most distinguished 
opjionents were the Earl of March and Dunbar, 
the Earl of Stratheru, the Earl of Garrick, the 
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Bnirc?, the Steward of Scolland, and Alan Dur- 
atd, who Iicld UuMiflice of (iroat Justiriaiy, and 
was also one of tlu* most dislin'^uislied soldicis of 
llie a^c. But many of the iiohility w’cre con- 
btantly changintt sides, uecording.to the enuiFc and 
a]))>arcnt chances of the contest. •Tlie kina of Eng¬ 
land also soon found a fair ])ui('!:ce for nileifenng 
in Scottish ntfuirs l)v giving Ins daughter Margaret 
in marriage to Alexander, aceoiding to an agree¬ 
ment which Inul been entered into soon after the 
births of the jirince and tlu' |)rincess. Although 
neitlxT jiaitv was vet f[nite ideven years old, llie 
inHidals were cc'Ielirated at Yolk with great, mag- 
nilicmice on the ‘20th of Deemnher, 12r)l. Mat¬ 
thew' Pans assures us that six inindied o\cn, given 
by liu- Arehbisho]) of "N'ork to furnish ]aul of tlie 
marriage feast, were all consumed n)»)n tla' first 
(•(tiirse! Men wen' lieroic eaters in those davs, 
eeilainly ; luit It will piobalily be adimlled y||[|| 
llie liistorian has judged |nudenily ni not enle^^H 
into fuitlier ]»artieu!ars, lest, as lie sav'-, his 
lalive “minhl heconu' fiejieibobcal, and produci' 
iioiiY m llie hearts of fiie absent.” 

f)n tills oeeas.ioti Alexandei,' aecoiding to cus¬ 
tom, did homage to ii( ’inv for Ills I'hivlish ],ossi's- 
sions ; lull when the ]atl<‘r demaixhd homage aKo 
tui th('knmdoin oi Scotland, the yam^ Scottish 
so\<'ic'lLiU, with a spii'it and fumness leniaikahle 
("j Ins \ears, said, “that lie liad heen in- 
\ ited to Voi k to mari\ the prim ess of England, 
not io iK'al ol aflans of stale; {)||(] that hi' could 
not take a sti'p so inijKirlant wiliioutthe knowieilge 
and appiohalion of Ills pailialiK'nl.” liwas agued, 
iuiwcNcr, that lleinv, in consideialion anpaieiitlv 
of Ins natural mteicst m tlu' welliire ol his >on-in- 
hiw, should send a person in whom h(' placed eon- 
rNleiice to SeiitUiiid, who might act in conceit wilii 
lh(‘ Scottish guaidians of the vonng king, lie 
sent, aeeordinglv, (leofl'iev ol Eaiieh v, ke<‘iier of 
till' roval forests, a man who had abeadv aepniied 
the worst re]>utati(iii m England by tl'c se\(‘iiU 
with winch he exeicisi'd the powers of Ins odious 
olliee ; Init the Scottish barons, tinding ins inso- 
h nee intolerable, soon compelled him to leave the 
eounirv. 

In 12.^5, we, find the hhiglisli kinci dopnleliing 
a new mission to Seothmd, umh'r pielenee of in- 
(jmringinloeertaiii irriiwances coiiqikmicd ol h\ tlie 
ijueen, his daughter. At this tline Jbilurt de ibis 
and John <le Bahol, two nohlemen <if tlu* (,’om\n 
path, ajipear lo have been at tlu' head of the 
government under the name of Ivegents. Queen 
Margaret, coinjdained tlial she was eoidined m llie 
easlle of Kilinlmrgli,—a sad and sohtai v jilaeo,— 
wiihout veil)lire, and, by reason of its vieiiiity to 
the sea, unwholesome ; that she was not ])eimilled 
to make cxenrsions through the kingdom, nor to 
(‘hoose her female uttendants; and that, although 
])oth she and her Imshaiid had liy tins lime com- 
ple.lcdtheir fourteenth year, tliey were still e\eluded 
from each other s society. By a scheme concerted 
between Henry and tlie party ojiposcd to the 
Comyns, the Earl of March, Durward, and other 


leaders of that ])artv soon after tins contrivni to 
surprise the easlle of EdinhurLfh, and to get poN- 
session of llu‘ king and (pieen. d'lu'y were im¬ 
mediately conveyed to the norlli of England, where 
IJemy was with an arms ; and at last, in a mee t¬ 
ing of the two kings at Roxhnigh (20lh Sepleni- 
hcr, 12.5r>), a lU'W' ])lun of government was settled, 
to subsist for si'ven years, tliat is, tdl Alexander 
should have attanicd tiie aL’'e uf twi'iitv-one, by 
which all the Ckimviis were depnveil ofolbei', and 
the Ivarls of Fife, l)ind)ar, Stij^tluTii, and (hnriek, 
Alexander the Steward of v'^eotlaml, Uohert de 
lLuc(', Alan Durward, and other pi ineipal nersons 
of the same laetion, wen' appointed n'genls of the. 
kingdom and guaidians of the king and (pieen. 

'J’lns setth nient appeals lo liave her n maintained 
for about two yi'His ; hut, in 1257, a counter revo- 
Inlion was efleeli'd llirmigli li»e jiinclion will) the 
(lomvns (»f .Marv de (auiei, Aloxandei’s mother, 
who had mariK'd .loltn dc J-iri(‘niir, son of the 
titular king o)‘ ,]('insahni, and iiad latelv Teinfhed 
trom ahi'oad, animati'd with all lu'r <ild heieditary 
hailed ol the Ihiglisii ndlnciu'i', and stienglhened 
both hv }i( r new alliance and hv the favour and 
eoimtenanec of the |)o]ie. Tlu' lately expelh'd 
laeiioii now suddeidv rose in arms, seized the king 
aiid (piei'ii at Kiiiios'^, and i-o eomplet(‘ly eaiiK'd 
every thing before them that the pimeipal adhereiKs 
of th(' F.nghsh inteiest all lound it iieeessary lo 
save tlumiselves lt\ instant fhcht. 'i'lieie can Ik' 
no doidit lliat, willi w halever jnstiee or hv w liali'ver 
means, the Comviis contrived lo make llu'iis apjn'ar 
lo he itu' patriotic cans(', and to gam, at least tor 
the moment, tlu* popular voice. They jiiohahly 
made use of tlu' (jld erv ol iiidejiendenee, and 
woikral U]Hiii the sensitive nalioiial jealousv of 
En'dandwith eond ctleel. Even rlie king, now 
that he w a'^ in iIkmi hands, was (if coiiise eom- 
jH'lled lo act along willi iheni, and to sulunil to hi', 
ilieir inMinnu'iii. 'J’lje\ pu! Jinn at llu' head of 
their foiees, and maiehed low.irds tlu’ I'higlish 
hitidei, w here it would appear that the adlicKait-^ 
of the late Lrovernment had rallied and colleelid 
l1u ir slienglh. No Contest of ai'ins, however, took 
]i!:iec; tlie di>put(' v\as eventually settled h_\ nego- 
cialioi) ; and it was acK-ed that wlide the chief 
power should remain in the hands of the Comyns 
and the (piceii-dowager, to six legeiits oftliis [)aity 
slioidd be added lunr of the im'iubers of the late 
Lioveinment. .Mary de Conei and ber husband 
weie placed at the head oftliis lU'W Tegenev. 

d'lic coalition thus formed seems to have sidi- 
stantially subsisU d t^l tlie king came of ag(‘, and 
took the management of affairs into his own iiaiaU 
allhongb, shortly afU'r the new government v\ as esta- 
iiiished, the Cuinyns lost then great h adi r, Walter, 
Earl of Menu ith, poisoned, as was suspected, by his 
eonntess : the unhappy woman was believed lo have 
been instigated lo the commission ol tins crime by 
a jiassion slie had formed fur one Jolm Russell, an 
Englishman of obscure bnth luyiordiug to Boeee., 
whom she sijon aftenvards married. la 12G0, oa 
the Queen of Scots becoming pregnant, she and her 
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luisband were i-Kmiittcdlo cro lo licr frillu-r in Lon¬ 
don, II(‘ur\ ('imni'inu' tluii nnlhoi tlio Iviiiu' uoi his 
atl.fiuiiintw b.lionhl be r(‘(]iiiu‘(l !o treat of slate aH'airs 
durniL'' tiieir visit, anci also iniikinp; oatli that lie 
would not (lelaiii either the (]neen or her elnld if 
h('r deltverv slionld lake jilaee in J'in^;lan<l. In the 
event of the diaith ol Alexaiuler, eeilain of the 
Seollish htsliop- and nohles were a|)j)(mile(l to 
reeeivi' the ehihl troin the hands oi lleiiiv, and lo 
eonvev it to Seothmi! ; and in tlu' list ol thc'-o 
apjK-iir the nanu's of the ])nnei|)al ]icrsons of hoth 
ihe meal national p.irties. In l''ehru:iiv, 
the (^lyen of Scots w:i> delivinc'd at indsor of a 
dauahter, who was named Mat<;aiet, and thronuli 
whom, as she was her fallierV lirst-honi. Ins 
shoit line was destini'd to ]ia\(' its lalt'st jirolon- 
aat ion 

d'he A ear 1is |]ie most mcmoridde in (he 
reien of Alexandei. 11ie Ihiil ol’ Koss and other 
nmlhern ehuds had, at the insliuation ol the 
S(“o(tish kiim, invailed lh(' llebiides, or Western 
Islands, w hudi wei e nmlei tla* dominion of Noi w ay, 
anil had sienahsi'd tlunr ileseenl, aeeoidmu, to ilie 
Norw {'LTian ohromelers, hy the most (imhtiul ex- 
ee^'ses of ‘'avaee warlan' llaeo, the Noiwa'i^iaii 
kina, immedia 1 <'l\ |ne]>aied for veneeaiiei,'. llavmt' 
eolleeted a j^n-eat tleet, he sailed from lleihwersn 
lli(‘ heiitlmiinu of July Thv Oikney Islands, 
which allhoimh fornieily ladon^’iim'to Norway, had 
Ikm'Ii hiirdy eom|Mdleil to aeknowliaise the sove- 
reieiitv ol Seoiland, wf-re his first destination. 
Aneiioimi!; in the hav ot lumahlsvoe (now' Ronald- 
sav), the lormidahle aimamciit remained then' f'or 
some w'ceks, dnriui’ w Inch tlu' inliahitants hoth ot llie 
islands and of tlu* o|i|)osile mam-hmd wei e eomjx'lleil 
to su{nd\ it with jirovisions and to pay tribute. Jl 
is recorded m the Noisi* ehionicle of the expedc- 
dition, that w’hih'tiie licet lay at Honaldsvoe ‘‘a 
.UTcat ilaikne''S ilrew over the snn, so that only a 
little rme; was hii‘!:hl round liis oih;” {ind it is 
fonnil (hat the n'lniiikahii' [ihonoinenon of an 
anmdai eclipse must have Ix'cn seen at Ifonaldsvoc 
tins v('ai on the hth of Auirubt. Such coiitirma- 
tions s(('m to n'vivifv the lonmhnned taist, and 
make its historv re;ul like a narrative of events of 
our own (lav. llaeo now sailed for the south, and 
beia;.!, joined as be proceeded by Ins allies, Magnus, 
tile Lord of Man, and various Ilebndeuu chiefs, 
1 k‘ found inmself at the lu'ad of a fleet ol above 
a bundred sail, most of them vessels of consider¬ 
able M/.e. Dividing Ins force, he sent one power¬ 
ful s(]uadron t(# ravage the Mull of Cuntyre; 
another, to make a descent o»' the Isle of Jinte. 
The lath'r soon eompelled the Seotlisli garrison of 
tlie castle ol' Rotlisay, in that island, to surrender. 
In the mean time llaeo himself entered the Frith 
of (!l\de, and anchored in the Sound of Kilbran- 
nan, ix^tween the mam-hmd aiul (he Isle of Arran. 
Additional accessions had by this time inercased 
his fleet to a hundred and sixty sail. The Scottish 
government now attem]>ted to avert the danger l)y 
negotiation : the nhandumnent of aU daim to the 
Hebrides was oficred by Alexander; but to these 


terms llaeo would not listen. Some time however 
was tinis gained, wliieli was in various wavs advaii- 
lageoiis to tlu' Scots ami detrimental to their inva¬ 
ders. Itallowi'd the ihrmer to improve their pie- 
jiarations for defence ; if. emharrassed tlie latt(T by 
a growing diHienhv in obtaining ]>rovisions, and it 
exposed their fleet, upon a strange coast, to the 
hazards of tiie slormv si-ason ol llu' vear that was 
fast. a])proaehing Maiiv of tlie iidialulaiils «d‘ tlu' 
iieiglihnurmg eoinitry nu'unwhile had letreated for 
safety to tiu' islet.-, in Locli-Lomond There, how- 
e\er, t!ie_\ weiesoon attacked hv a division of i!h 
itnadiim foiee under tlii' eommaiid of llu' King ol 
Man, wiio, Itrsi sailing to the head of Ivoeh-Loue, 
ami plundeinig IIk' shores as ihev passed, then 
dragged (lu'ir boats across the neck of land that 
diMih's the two lakes. “'Tlu' jim'sevi'niig shiehhti 
wanioi's ol' (he tliiower of llu' whi//ing spear,' 
jUllll^s a Norwegian eelehialoi of the exploit, 
^Hew then ho.its tieioss tiu' iuoad isthmus. Out 
T^rlcss (loops, the exactor-- of roiilii'nl loii, with 
flamuiu brand--, wasied the jtopuhius islands m llu 
lake and the malicious aioutid its windmv ha\r 
A devastating expedilioii into Stnimg-.hiie followed 
under another chief. Hut now' th(‘ lieavens iK'gan 
to light agiiinsi tln'in. Otu' gah' destro\(‘d ten of 
tlum shipf'that lay in lan'h-Long; and soon allei, 
on Monday, th(' 1 s( ol October, a tempest of iienum- 
doim violence from the south-west atiaelo'd ilu' main 
stpiadrim lung niuh-r the command ol' !lae() m the 
(dvde, and tearing manly every shij) from its 
niooimgs, alter easimg several of them on sluue, 
(hove lh(' re--(, niositv disiimsled or olheiwise 
disabled, up the channel 'J'he Scottish foiees 
eolleeted in tlii' iieighiiourhood immediately fell 
upon the crews (tf the vessels that were slramh'd ; 
hut the Norwi'ginns defended thenisidvcs with 
great valour; and assistance liaving heeii sent to 
tlu'in hv llaeo, when the wind had somewluit 
ahaU'd, they sueceed(‘d in driving oil llieir assail¬ 
ants. As soon as davliglil ap]K’are(l, llaeo, who 
had collcclcd lus shattered ships oil’the village of 
liarg', landed .at the head of a strong force for flic 
jM'oteetion of two IransjiorLs that had been among 
the vessels east ashore tlu' jireeediiig afternoon, and 
wliich the Scots had attempted to plunder during 
tlu* night. This movement may be said to bave 
comnu'nced wdiat is called the liatlle of Largs. Tlie 
Scottish army, led by Alexander, the Steward of 
Scotland, now oanu* down fiom the suiTouiiding 
high grounds; it consisted of a numerous body of 
foot, together with a troop of ir)(X) cavalry, who 
an* described as being armed from head to heel, 
and as mounted on Spanish horses, which w'cre 
also clothed in com])lete armour. Tlie liandful of 
Norwegians, drawn up in three divisions, one of 
wliich occupied a small lull, wliilc tlie other tw'o 
\v('re statioiu'd on the sliore, were greatly out¬ 
numbered by this force; and Haco, as the engage¬ 
ment was about to commence, was, although wjtli 
much diiliculty, prevailed upon by his officers to 
row back to the ships for further aid. But he had 
scarcely got on board when another furious storm 
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came on, and rendered tlic laudiiiii’ of more men 
for the present im]M)ssil>le. In the mean lime, the 
Si'ols had allacked the most advanced i)o(l\ of the 
Norwegians, who weie soon uldiged to tly in con¬ 
fusion. The lout nmnediately Jiecame general; 
iinmla'rs ot the Norwegians llin^jv themselves into 
their boats and attem])led to ri'gam their ships; 
the K'st wen' driven along the shoii' amid slioweis 
of allows fioin their ])urMung enemy. Still they 
rejieatedlv rallied, and, Uniiinu; round U])ou their 
)uusiu‘m, made an olistmate stand at every point 
wlieie the ground fivoiircd them. In this wav, 
allliougli still galled hy tlie Scots hovering on tlnnr 
n'ar, they seem to hav*- at length eonveiled their 
tlight into a slow and eom]iaratively orderly letieat. 
'I’owaids night, u le-enloreemenl from liie ships 
having, notw itliManding the sloim, wliieh still eon- 
Innu'd, elf'eled a landing hy exfiaordmaiy elforts, 
t!ie tonugner^, it we may tiiisl to their own 
Count, even made a general attach upon the 
lisli army, and, af(( i a short resistance, succeed^ 
HI <!ii\iug them hack. 'J'liey then i('-(‘inhajked in 
tlicii Ixaits aiul H'uained tlie ships. Hut on llu* 
wain the eleiiK'iils had lieeii doing their ilesti uel ive 
woik (‘Vi'ii with mme elleet than human lage on 
land. llaeoN inugnilieenl iiavv was now UHlueed 
lit .1 lew shatleied vissuls ; most of (Uise which 
the wrath of th(‘ foriiu'r lemjHsts had spaual, that 
id this dl^a^lrous dav ha<l (la>he(l to ]m‘ees, and 
then iraumeius eovered the lieaeh. The Nur- 
weuum king sailed away to the island of Arran, 
and tioin thence ihiough a Course of stormy wea- 
iht i to Orkney, wliieli lie did not reach till the 
‘Jlhh of Oeloher. lie. pioi'cedial no faidiei on Ins 
homewaiil vovagi*. An illness siu/eii upon him, 
hi ought on prohahly hy mental agony as much as 
h\ hodilv (“\])osure and fatigue, under wlneh he 
liiiyeu'd for some weeks, and at last e.\piied on the 
I hdi of Deeeinher ^ 

Th<‘ liattle of Largs is the great event of tlic 
reign of Alc'Uinder. The Scottish hi.'loiians make 
121,001) Norwegians to liave fallen in tlie slaugliter 
()I that day; and althongli theie can he no duuht 
that tills 18 an enormous exaggeration, still tlie 
overthrow sustained liy the fonagners was complete, 
and the victory was among tlu* most imiiortaiit the 
Scots ever won. It was their last coutliel with the 
jiirate kings. After negotiations which lasted fir 
iH'arly three yeais, a peace was eoueluded wilh 
Norway, hy which hoth tlie Ilclirides and the. Isle 
of ALm, and all other islands in the western and 
southern seas of which that power might liave 
liitlievto lield or claimed the dominion, w'ere made 
uvt'r in full sovereignty to S(*otlaiid. Tlu Western 
Islands were never alterwaids witlulrawn from the 
Scottish nile. 

'riuTC is little more to relate under tlic reign of 
Alexander. In some transaetiona relating U) eci le- 

• S<.o " Ttio N<(r\vr<’i:in Ai rrumt of JIiuo'k I'.xjn.ihtic)ii unninsl 
Scdtliiml,” ill lU.kitiiic arnl I n"hsfi, w illi notes; bv the il e\ Jurrii s 
Joliiisloiie, A.M.: 12ino.. 17^:1: atul •* OhsorviitonH on Iht* Noi 
wi'I'Diu I'.xpi-ilihoa u};auiKl Scotliiiid, in llu' yonr UiO.t. iiu<l on ri>iiio 

1 >rcvi(>us e\i'»ls wlm li k.ivo orc.Tsioii ti* llnil W.n," by .lohn Dillun, 
in •• Tians.ictimiii iif the Sonoty of llio Autniuancb of Scotluixt,” 
vol. u., -jto. iOdiu. IbSd, ))i>. 350(^407. 
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slasticid alfuirs in Ins later years, lie maiiitnined 
the iiidepeudeiiee of tlie national ehiirch with great 
firmness, and at thi' same time, with ecinal spirit 
and jnudeiice, kepi m cheek tlie (meroaeiiiiig 
amhilion of the clergy. Hi* was present witli his 
(jueen and many of Ins nohihty at the coronation of 
Ixdvvaid I., Ill 12 oh and on that oeeasion did 
hoiiiugt*, aeeoMling to eiistmn, tor hts Liiglish ])os- 
sevsioii'^. In 127H, he ^lerloimed this ceieinony 
a seconil time, declaring, aeeoidinu tn the rirord 
pn'served in tlu' Close Holls, tjial !u‘ iuraim' (lu; 
liegeman of his lord, King Ivlvvind of Ihigland, 
against all jieople. Tlii.-> was suhstaiitiullv tlu^ 
same aeknow ledemeiit that Alexander i1. had 
made to lleiirv 111. in I2dd. Il was no admis¬ 
sion olKtlw aid’s (hum ol feudal superiority over 
Scotland, as is eomhisivelv proved, i( liiere eiadd 
he any doniit on the snhjeel, l>v tin* seipiel of tin' 
lecord, wliielM'xpresslv stutt's that Kdwaid “re¬ 
ceived It, saving ins right and elaiiii to homagt' lor 
the kingdom ol Scotland, wlu ii it sliall pITaseAnm 
to hi nig It foi wai d ” 

The slight noliee taken hv hisloiv oi‘ the course 
of (‘vents ill Scotland loi twenty years after the 
hatrl(‘ of Ijurgs, is lh(‘ liest cvidi'iice of the lr-iii~ 
iliiillity and hajipiiu'ss of the country. We can 
eojlect hull' more than the general laet that tlie 
goveninieiil of Alexaiidei, alter he took the ma¬ 
nagement of aiVairs into his own hands, made him 
nniversally heloved hy Ins ])eople, and that ]ieae(‘ 
and jileiity hloseil the land in his time. Noformgn 
enemy assailed or threatened it; and the tinlmleiiei' 
of its MoUK'stie j'actions sec'iiis also to have given 
w'ay under the firm and judicious ruhi of the king. 
Tlie friendly iidatioiis, loo, that were maiiitamed 
wnth (’higluiid, and the intereonrs(‘ that sniisisted 
hctwei'ii the two eonnliies, must liavi* lieiMi liigldy 
lavonrahle both to (he increase' of wenlth and tin' 
gem ral impiovoim'iiLof the useful arts and the haints^ 
of social life in Seotiaiid. Hut clouds and storms 
weie soon to succeed tins sniislime,. 

Alcvaiider had lost Ins (jiieen, Margaret of Kng- 
land, 111127."); but, lx sides the daughter already 
mentioned, she had left him a son, named Alex- 
andi'r, hoin at Jedlmrgli on the 21st of January, 
1201; David, a younger son, had died ni bus 
boyhood. In 1281 the rnneess Margan't was 
inarricd to Kric, king of Norway ; and the follow¬ 
ing year the Prince of Scotland, now a youth of 
(‘igliteen, w'as miited to Margaret, (laughter of 
(Juy, Karl of Planders. At this time the. king 
Inmaclf, as yet only in his forly-lirst vear, miglil 
reasonably hav(‘ codlited on a much longer reign ; 
the allianee.s which he liad formed for lus ehildien 
promised to enahh' liim to transmit his sceptre to 
a lim* of descemlauts; and the jieople siemeii 
entitled to look forward to tin* conimuimee of tlu! 
])resent peace and jirusperity of tin' country for 
many years. By a singular sncei“-sion of eala- 
mitH!S all thes(‘ lair hopes vveie, one after (la; oilier, 
rapi(Jly extmgnislied. Hirst, nwthe latter part of 
the year died the (^ucen of Norw^ay, leaving 

only an infant daugditer. The death of Queen 
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Margaret was followed bv ibat of her brother the 
Prinee of Seollamb on tlie 28tli of Jmniary, 1284. 
No lime wiis lo^l bv Alexander in Inking the 
measures for the setilejnenl of the sucee^^ioii winch 
lliese events renden'd ue<‘(‘ssary. On the 5th of 
lA'bruary tlie parliament was asj-cmbled at Seomg 
wlien the estates of the kingdom solemnly !>ound 
thems(dves, fading Alexander aiul any chddren he 
might \et have, to aeknowledLO' lor tladr sovereign 
the Norwegian pniieess,—“the Maiden of Nor- 
wav,” as she is eal.h'd by the old writers. The 
following veai (I5lli Aprd, 1285) AlexaiaU'r inai- 
ru'd Joleta, the youngpuid heantiful duuglil.a ot‘ 
the Count de Dreux. 4’li(‘ nu))tials wei(^ eele- 
hraied at Jedhurgh with great inagnilieenee and 
iiiiieh ])opnlar rejoicing, the nation antieijailing 
from this mwv union the speedy lestoiatmn of all 
thos{' prospects which the two reeiait deatlis had 
overclouded. lUil dealli had not yet dmie all his 
woik. Within a vaair aftei his maniage, on ilu* 
IGlh 01 March, 128d, as Alexander was riding in 
a (lark night Ix'tween Kiiighoin and Hnrnt Island, 
on the Moi'tlu'rn shore of the I'ritli of Forth, his 
hois(', on whieli he had g.dloped forward liom In'- 
atU'iidants, stnmhled witli him ovei a high ehlf, at 
a ])!a('e iKAv Knnwn hv die name ot King’s Wiaal 
Knd, wlu’u lu' WHS killed on llu' sjiol. " 

4'lic loss of tins (*\eellent king would in an\ 
eireinnstanet's lia\e been a hem v ealaniuy to In' 
country; hut tlie hlow could n<»t have been ie('(‘i\((l 
at a moie imforturnile inomenl than die present 
A long minority Avas Uiiw tlu‘ lea''l (w d the king¬ 
dom had to dread, and that evil w.i'^ ceilai'n i! a 
worse shoidd not lake its place. 4'lu' li!e ol an 
mfaiit, m a faeign eomitiv, uloiu* stood hetwi'cn 
the nation and all the sine conUision and miseiu‘s 
of adi'']ml(‘d sneeesMon. The fii;t pioeeeding of 
the Fstales was to appoint a legeiu'V, at a meeting 
<.beld at Si-one on the 11th of A}iril. But seanah, 
it would appear, had the tinone of ()ueen Margaiel 
been thus si't up, wlu n it began lo lie uiidernuiK'd 
by plots and seend tieason. Tlie rule of a lenude 
soveieign was ni'Av to the connli V ; llu* atteinjit to 
transmit his crown to a daughter had idready faded 
in England, (won when made in the most lavom- 
able circumstanoes, by Henry 1.; tlieie was evc'iy- 
ihing in the situation of the infant Maiden ot 
Norway to call forlii, in its utmost slrengtli, all 
both of prejudice and of reason that opjiosed itself 
lo so rigid and cxlixine an a])])lication of llu* ]n’in- 
ciplc ol l(‘gitimarv- Indei'd, it must bo (Uinfossod 
that the rofmod view of the rule of succession 
U])ou wbieb Margaret’s title.'resU'd was mu<di 
better suited to limes in which ini'ii have b.eeu long 
and thoroughly habituated to the juhaiilages of 
regular govi rnment, than to the oireumslaiieu's of 
that rude age and turbulent p(M)])1e; and it was 
therefore not to he ex))('eted that it should liave 
been at once generally and unresistingly actpii- 
esced in. 

Sur}irise has swnotimes hcoii expressed that 
when the Scottish jiarliameiit, in 1284,^f^ettled the 
crown \ipon Margaret in failure of other cliildrcu 
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that might he born to Ah'xnndcr, it did not go 
farther, and apjioinl who was to siiecicd m default 
of Margaiel and her is«m‘; but m liuth it was tbi' 
undetermined stat(“ in which this hist ]ioinI w:i-, 
left, that was likely most ellecluaiU to eontnhuir 
to sc(“ur(‘ Maigxuel’s sueei^sion. 'The mam 
.stnmgth oi her cause lay in tluue lu'ing no otlu'i 
certain heir to the tiirune if slii' avhs aside, 
The choiei' was hetween her and a disputed siie- 
(•('ssion. Had It imt been lor this, it is luoie than 
proiedde that the si'tlleihent m her (,i\nm'w(aikl 
ha\<‘ hi'cii wliidlv disieeaided alter Ak'\:iiidei5 
death, with wli.iKwei s)>1emiiity it niichl !ia\e hccit 
made ddie next he;i, if a maleoj mature ace, ami 
a iiatw'e of the ef.unli V, ^\^alld at once liave lua u 
jirelMied to llu' liueigii 1imal,‘ lulaiit. Idviimm 
mat (el s ^ tood, l hell- w .i'', il would su nt, one p.u l\ 
whiidi luid ahead\ fumetl liie de:uun ol di-jdaeiii'. 

^U('eii Mai'uaiet m fivoui ol its ow ii chief. Koix i: 

Bins, ol iiiuce, hud of Anna;.dali* ami 
land, was tlie son ol' Hal). 11a, one of the limo 
daiighlei> of David, call ot Honliiicdoii, tiu 
hmilui (d Williani tin',1.1011. He ami a niiiuhoi 
of his adhejeiil^, inehulnm some ol' die piineij),d 
of llu- Seoul'h iiohdilv, held a meeliue mi tlie 
20lh of .ScjUeuil XI, r_8B, at 'rurn! t i n ('a 1 h-, in 
Av 1 r.hiie. file sc a*- ol Diiice’f son, Ibdxil Diuia. 
called [vail ui ('aniek in iiLdi. of Ids \\\\<\ and 
iheia- I'liteied inio an agii-eiuent, \)\ which llm' 
hound tlit-nmelv("'to adlu le to om- .uioihci on .dl 
oecasioiw, and against all peivons, saving the ii 
alk'gianei' t(.) tlu- king cif Fuighuul, ;'nd to I. mi who 
should gain the kuigilotii oi Scotland as the nch!- 
Iii! heir ol tlu- late king,’^' The inti-ntion of the 
panics to this bond wontd ap]H-ar lo liave hemi to 
obtain (he eiown fur Dnu'c, by the aid of llu- kmg 
ol England, wdioiii, with that view, llu-y vveie pii- 
pan-d to acknowledge as Koiil Pamniount ol Seol- 
iaiid. [Alwaid however had, lor the ])ies(‘nl, ano- 
tlu-r scheme of his own, with winch tins of thciis 
could not be sntfeied to iiiterleic. 

Il is donhllul ill what manner, or on what ])re- 
text, Edward (irst found an oppoi'Umily of mlir- 
jiosjiig in tin- all'airs of the northern kingdom. It 
is known that two ol’ the chief memheis of the 
regmu-v, the Ivarl of Buchan and tlu- Ivarl of Inf'e, 
died towards tin- close of the year 1288 (tlu- Kail 
of File was murdered); and that lioiu this tnm- 
violent divisions arose in tlu' government, ami all 
things hi-gan to tend to confusion and anarchy. 
One account is, that the Estates of Scotland now 
made a formal application to the English king for 
his advici- and mediation towards comjiosing tlu- 
troubles of tlie kingdom. But this stiUcinenl does 
not lest upon any certain autlmrity. In the end of 
the year 1289, however, Ernie, king of Norway, 
o]i(‘ned a negotiation with Edward on the all'airs ol 
his infant daughter and her kingdom ; and a( 
Edward’s roipiest the Scottish regency sent thii-e 
)f its members to take part in a solemn dclihcralion 
which was apjiointed to he held at Sulislmry. It 
w^as here agreed that the young queen should lie 

• IXtl'T, IHsl ol SoiA. i. (ju. 
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3iiiim‘(l!u]i*ly conveyed citlu'r lo her onn (huniiiions 
nr l'> I'hiuhiiid, l'hU\;iid eiiy,.»Li,ini;' in llie latter cabc 
to (lelner her, tm <leniaiul, In the SeoUl^il ualioii, 
|)i'(»vnle(l lliuf yniid nidei he [trevioUhU rsta- 

I'h.^hi-d Hi Scntland, ^olhat .^he leside llieri' 

wall ^aft'Lv to liej' jansoii. No was made 

III lliih convciitioii of an match (or Mar- 

'■ net ; hut it ajipears that I'Mwatd had already 
<<l)tained a dis]a‘ii>,alion j'loiii Ivoiiu'lor her marriaj^c 
to jmr I'ousjii, las elde>l ^o\). A re]M)rl to that 
eliecl was \efv soon aClev spread in Seotlaud; 
wheu'upon the Kstiiles iiuiiiediatelv ; si-eiidih'd at. 
Ill ide ehain, a \ii!am' (m the Tweed, and I'loin 
lleniee addres, (‘d a letlei' to the ihi^tish Kiny, v\- 
pu"in‘ in warm leim> their m.iliiiealion at the 
I iiiiiniir t h.at iiad reached I liem, and lu -eeehin^' him 
In intorii iheiti it’ U was line. “ ll it is,” ihev 
eoiielndi d, ‘'•we on oiir pail hemld\ couMml to ihe 
adi.iiKe, noi ilouhline. that \ou wdi auree to >uch 

I e,i-nnshle eonlll(loll^ a- W'c .-'hldl plnpovc (u yair 
<'nii';(d'’ 'l)te\ wtnle at tlie .-iniie lime to the 
K iiic, of Nni \\ ,i\, pi esMiic, him to M lid hm dann]ii<‘i 
inn.iiills [o i'hiL'l<nid. 

Some month, .dt'-r tin--. (lUi the Isdi ol Jni\, 
1 L'.iit.) a :ieal\ wa-' eomdnded at llie same phne, 
hv s’.hie!) e\I'lwlline; m H'Lond to the piopo^ed 
mnni.ic<‘ w:ih !in;dl\ .oiane,ed- Man\ ^4lplllallotls 
W( M made loi >eemii;e: the mleeiny and itide- 
[■('i.deliee (;l tlu' Seolii>h Kiiicdnin • and all poinlr-, 
hodi (,1 ^uh.--l:ule( ai.d ol Inim, relatine, to llral 
im.i’oa, weie lecnhited with (dahorale mo npulo''iI_v 
ilm the tw(.a Ol a lew wet'ks lamdeied all liie 
I-iiiivi.d. nia and oalhlakniLt ot' no ellect. 'Die 
Maiden ol j\uiwa\ iiavin^ at iimelh si t sad lor 
{ll Ham, l-dl Mck on hei jias^aye, and taiKluii; on 
one of (lie Oikiiey I'land.s, died iheie, :d>oul the 
(lid ol Si'plemhei • she was in her eiglilh }e.n. 

'rh(' lalallty which seemed to have [luisued the 
lovai iamil\ of Scotland for about a ceiiluiy jiasl 
wa*'ccitaiiiK \civ rcmaikahlc. \\hlhmlhai jicimd 
il will Ih' found (hat Whlham lh(' Lion and Ins 
triu\ liad made no tcwci than ten mairiai,(‘>, and 
\(‘t there was not. now a (leseendanl ol that, kmu 
in e\alenee. Of llu‘se ten niarria^e^ so tnany jis 
si\ piodiieed no isrHU'; ihc leimuinn;.', loui jno- 
liiuadonU four male's :ind (i\e iemales; and all 
tht'sc nine persons weie now dead. Ilprohahly 
woidd nol he po'sihle to niid in liisloiy aiiolhei 
ea>e ol ti'ii related lionseholds, a., we tnav e.il! 
them, and these foi mmii, the entnc la .loeli to w hch 
they iKlmu^cd, heniu, tim>, swepl away, tn so slioil. 
a s[iace oi lime, willamt leaving ti vestige behind 
I hem, uidcss by liie sudden lava^e^. oi wa]-, m 
peMilenee, or some simdat widely desttnelive* 
cusualty.* 

* Ah tins 1'11 I'lirioii*'fiti'I in stciLi-.tie-, jih iti l.l•>l^'i^, f 

viHiium .1 hWol 111*’ l.'ll in:iin.i«rs. wUh tii<- t>| .m. Ii — 

A n 1 lsr>.. Williatn tli«* l.ioii (-i sun .uni Uiu-c (l.ui^litiu 

12:11. A!«;\.uiiici ll (nuiu*'. 

12ei.. Mill knurl, a.iiikti’ci -')■ W illi U!i ll)i‘ 1,1011. (iMitjc) 

I'SJ.V.. Isabi-llii, (tioiiro 

12.1.0 .M;»nory, iIiUd (^iiuih'). 

1289.. AioxiuidiT It., second litni* ('( s‘>'‘ 

1242.. Alex.indcr JII. (two souh .uid a duunhtcr). 

1281. .Marni»i'''l. d.uigUtei of Alc-xiiiuUu 111 (.i dauglitcr). 

1282.. .AlcXHtiili'i. Son of Alc\.\ndcr lit ( iuuk'J, 

1283.. Alexai)dei 111.. Bucoad tune (iiouc). 


In this failure of llui liiw of William the Idon, 
the heir to the crown was to lie sought lor amonj^ 
the descendants of his younger hiotiier, David, 
Lailol UuntiiiLijdon. David, liesidcs u son, w1k> 
du'd wiihoul i.ssiie, lefl thret' thiunhters; the eldest, 
Margaret, manu'd to jMan oi Galloway; the 
second, istdielia, married to Loheit Bniec ; liie 
thnd, Ada, married to lleury llasiinj^s. Marga- 
lel'.s elde>L daunhti'r, Dorvori^od (she hud no son), 
min ril'd .John de ILiliol, land of Bernard (histle, 
ii\ wliom slie had a son, .lolm llahol; Robert 
Biuee, Ifail of Carnek in ii^ht o( his wife, was 
the son ol' Isjdielhi ; John llaslmi^s was the son of 
Ada. Baliol, tiu'ieion', was the liramisoif of the 
eldest (kmL;iitei' of Duval, ifarl oi IJuiitini;don; 
Buiec' juid JlastJiiiis were (lie sous of Ins two 
yomiuer danuhlers. Aeeordiin'' to lla* lule of 
(k'seenl jis jiow established, no ipK'slion ahoni, win) 
had the iiuiit o( succession could Iki raised m sucli 
a ease ; ihc d(‘scenduiil of the elder dauu.ht('r, ho\v~ 
('ver renioU', would lie jin'fened to tlie . .rdanl. 
o)' the vomii;et dmn;hle!, however near; and, iii- 
d''('d, even m that aue tins lule, which Hows 
diieellv and ueeessarily from the admission of (lie 
pnneiple of jnmmyenilun', seems to have been till 
hnl ujiiversally n't.an^nised kv the an!iairilies on 
tigs pull ol th(‘ law. iStill tlie ]ioml was not so 
dislinelly sellled thal a dehute nii^ht not he laised 
on ll, Ol lhai, supjinrted h\ jiopnlai or pailv /('td, 
lla* one claim iniithl not Iv put loiwaid, and 
.isM'iled to hi that ol law and iiuhi, willi as nmeh 
jd.msihiiity to the i^enend uiidi r.-Handinc, and as 
iair a fhanee of success, as the olhei. 

When the death of the (jueen (irst hi'eame, 
known, it W!is piohalilv duuhllul how inanv eoiu- 
pelilors iiKulU stall uji foi (lie vaciint ihronc, or 
lotvlial e\lenl iIk* eoniroveisy nn^lH. l>e I'lilanided 
li\ llieii eonlhelm.j, eianns. Il was eeilain, iiovv- 
e\ei, that a Cuiitioveisy tlu're would he, and in all 
likelihood il lonu and lii'ice one; and, also, tliat a* 
si,lie ol eireumsliuiecs had ansen in winch cvery- 
iljiuL, was to he icaie<l lor the national iiidejicnd- 
i nee lioin Ilie amhilioii of the Kiuihsli km^^^ and 
ihe iij-eeiuhuK y m ^Scotlisli idJairs his artful niu- 
iiiineiiii'iit and llu' course of events iiad already 
i;i\('ii linn. Tlic news, tlieicfori', spread universal 
crief aii.l eousicrnalion tliroui^hout Scotland. It 
M'diuil the heavjesl as it was the last of tlie sue* 
cc'siiij! of sudden strokes of misfortune tlnit Iiad 
killen upon the country, tuid the cousununation of 
the pulilic calamities. 

Aeeordine lo one account, it was now that the 
( nihassy to lvd\v:nd,it-ohcitmg his ailviee and media¬ 
tion, Was si'iit liy tfic estates of ScotianJ. From 
wlial immcdiat(dy followed, it docs ajijiciir proi)uhlc 
thal some suck ajtplicalion may Jiave been now 
made hv the Scuts, lljioii this snp}iobit.ioii we 
(Mil most easily account (or tlie invitation which 
Ldward addressed to Ihcir nobdlty and clergy U> 
meet fiim at Noihain, a town on the English side 
oi' the Tweed, and the readiness with which they 
oiKwed hiB summons. The eonfere.uce took place 

uii tlic lOtfi f)l Mav, 1291. Here Eilwaid dis- 
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tliictly iiiiMimiuTd lliaf, lir jmiimsfd to roynlalo tlic 
Micochsiiiii to tho tin one of Scollaiid as suiunior and 
loiil iiiiraniomit of lliat Idii^dciin, and insibled uiion 
tlicir ri’coituitioii of Ins lillc as siudi laddrc any 
iillior laismcsK should lia jn'ocei'dcd with. JdUle 
doiilit <-aii he rnlcrlaiiicd that many of the persons 
pK'scnt \soi(' prrferlly prepared for all tins; but it 
look a j)aii of the assembly by surprise; and 
at l(■ll"lb one voiii* ventured to respond, that no 
answei eould be made to the demand that liad been 
adibessed to them ■»\bile, the throne tvtis vacant. 
“ By holy Edward !” eiied the Knglisli king, “By 
holy FaKvard ! whose erown I wear, 1 will vin- 
dicale'niy jn.st rights or perish in the attempt!” 
At last the, meeting was adjourned till the nioriow, 
and fiom that day, on the Scots re.tpicsling a longer 
delay, it w as hirllicr adjourned to the 2nd of June, 
i'idwaid had already issued writs to his barons and 
other inditary tenants in the northern counties, 
commanding them to assendde at Noiham on the 
till same month with horses, arms, and all 
their powers. 

Tile meeting of the 2 ik 1 of .Tone tool; place on a 
green jdain called Holywell Ilangli, near I'pset.t- 
liiiglon, on the north hank of the Tweed, opposite 
to Norinini Castle, and within the territory of Seot- 
laiid. Among those present were no fewer than 
eight persons wlio, under various titles, laid claim 
to the erown. One of these was Roheit Bniee, 
Lord of Amnuidale. Turning first to him, Rolieit 
.Bnrnel, Bishop of Hath and Cliaiieellorof England, 
demanded “ Whether he aekiitiwlodged Edward as 
Jiord I’aramonnl of Seolland V and whether" lie was 
w'lllmg to ask and receive judgment from him in 
tliat (dniracterV” Bruee, says the olfieial record of 
the ])roceeihngB, definitively, csjiresaly, jmhhely, 
and o|ienly, declared Ins assent. The other seven 
eomjH'tilors afterwards did the same. Next day, 
John Baliol and another oonipelilor, making ten in 
all, ajipeared, and fnllowcd their example. “ The 
whole form of this husmess,” as Lord Hailes re¬ 
mat ks, “ appears to have been jireeoneerted.” 
There were'probably few of the assembled nobility 
and clergy that were not the swaini adliereuts of 
one or other of the eompetiturs ; they were divided 
into the Bniec party and the TJahol jiarly; and 
they were of course severally ready to i'ollow in 
whatever direction their chiefs might lead tliein. 
AV'ith regard, again, to the two great claimants of 
the crown themselves, if either eonsciited to sub¬ 
mit to the arhilvatioii of Fldward, it is obvious that 
Ins rival had no alternative hut to acquiesce in the 
same mode of deciding the ([uostion, unless he were 
prejiured to resign all hope and chance of success. 
Tlie true explanation, however, of Haliol’s nhsence 
on the first day of the meeting probably is, that he 
sought by this piece of management, perhaps in 
roneert with lidward, to throw upon his opponent 
the odium of taking the first step in the unpopular 
course of thus surrendering the national indepen¬ 
dence. Tlicrc is reason to believe that, whether 
swayed by his view of the justice of the case or by 
other considerations, Edward had, From the first. 
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determined that Baliol slionhl have the crown, and 
that all the anxious and ]iriitriicted dehheialion he 
afl'eete.d to give to the siihjeet was niercty so imirli 
hollow and hvpocrilieal foimahty. Cf llic other 
eluimants who presented themselves along with 
Baliol and Brucir,, most seem to liave been hronglil 
forward only to tlirow a greater air of peiqilevily 
over the ease, and to give some ehanee ol dividing 
any opposition that might eventually he made to 
the successful candidate, or eien, it mav he, with 
the object of leaving the question ol the sneeessinn 
to tlie Scottish crown still open, if any easuallii 
shmild remove cither of the two |iriiieqiid coin 
pciitors before Edward’s designs loi the eoniplele 
subjection of the country should he matnieil ; fm 
Edwanr.s ultimate aim eertainlv went fir hevond 
the assertion and maintenance of a inere feudal 
siiperiDiity over Scotland. The wlmle course of 
his conduct leaves no room to doubt tlnil he iu- 
teuded to treat Scotlimd as he had treated AV’iiU s, 
that is to say, to make it, to all intents and iiiiiposcs, 
a jiart of the dominions of the English eiown. 
This luiiun of the whole island under one seeplrc 
was evidently tlic grand scheme iqion winch ho 
had set hts heart, and which inspired and diieeloil 
liis whole jiolicy. At first ho hoped to arconqilidi 
his object^ in so far as Scoihuid was eoneerneil, In 
the marriage of his eldest son with the queen of 
that country; when the death of Margaiet de¬ 
feated this arrangement, he could not im the 
]ircsent proceed to the aUaimiieiiL of his end hv so 
direct a jiath; hut that end was still the same, ami 
W'as never lost sight of for a moment. At tins vei v 
meeting at Norhain, the English chanecllor ]no- 
ti'sled, in tile name and in the presence of the 
king his master, “ that, although he now asserlrd 
his rigid of sviH'r/oriti/ with the view of giviiii; 
judgment to the competitors, yet, that he meant not 
to relinquish his right of jirnpcrh/ lit tlie kmgdimi 
ofScotland, acclaiinahle hereafterin lit iiiaiiiicr and 
time eoiiveiiient.”* And the mamier iii w bieli lie 
treated Baliol after he liad set him upon tlie throne 
as clearly indicates the same purjiose, and indeed is 
only intelligihle on that supposition. All this has 
been very stiaiigely overlooked by some of the 
writers of this jiart of our history. 

The ]iruceedmgs at Norhain, ou the 3rd of June, 
were terminated by an unauimous agieemcnt that a 
body of 104 commissioners sliould be appointed to 
examine the cause, and report to Edward; forty 
being named by Baliol, the same iiumhcr by Bruce, 
and the remainder by Edward himself, wlio was, 
moreover, empowered to add to the commission as 
many more jiersons ns he chose. On the 11 th of 
the same month, the regents of Scotland made a 
solemn surrender of the kingdom into the himds of 
the English king, and the keepers of castles made 
a like surrender of their trusts; in both cases, 
however, on the condition that Edward should 
make full restitution in two months from the date 
of his award in the cause of the succession, 

Gilbert de Umfraville, Earl of Angus, alone 

4 Foedcra ii. &51. 
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rcfiisod to (U'livcr the castles of Diiiidcc and loirfar, 
wliicli lie held, witliout an olilii;ati(in to indemnify 
him from Edward and all the eoniiietitors. It was 
found cxiiedicnt to eomjdy with the terms thus 
insisted mion by “ the only Scotsman,” observes 
Ijiird Ilniles, “ who acted with integrity and spirit 
on this trial of national integrity and spirit.” On 
the 15th of the same month Iliure and his son, 
Bidiol, and many of the principal Scottish barons, 
swore fealty to Edward, One churchman only, the 
Bishop of Sodor, jircscntcd himself to perform the 
disgraceful ceremony. The peace of the King of 
England, as Lord Paramount of Scotland, was then 
]irochiiined, and the assembly fmally adjourned to 
the 2nd of August.* Edward himself, in the 
mean time, made a progress through Scotland, in 
the course of w hich he visited Edinburgh, Duii- 
ferndine, St. Andrew’s, Kinghorn, Linlithgow, and 
.Stirling; wherever he ajipcarcd, calling upon per- 
BOus of all ranks, from bishops and earls to hur- 
• Hiiili'j, l. 212...253. 


gcs.scp, to sign the rolls of lioiniigc as liis vassals. 
Ehcwhcrc oliiecis were a)i]iointcd to receive the 
oaths; whoever refused to take iheiii I cing ordered 
to he seized and impri-oiied. 

When the commissioners met at Berw-iek, and 
proceeded to business in the jiresente of Edivaid, 
on the 3rd of August, twelve claiinaiits of the 
crown in all presented themselves. Soon aliei- 
wards a thirteenth was added, iii llie iieisnii 
of King Eric of Norway. All of them, how¬ 
ever, with the ofp.ciitioii of Baliol, liiiiee, and 
Hastings, withdrew their pretensions liel'oie any 
decision was pronmmecd. The rest, in tael, 
—some of them descendants from illegitimate 
daughters of William the Lion, others alleging a 
descent from some earlier king,—had none of them 
any ground whatever on which to eumc in before 
the posterity of David, Earl of llimtingdoii. 

The final decision of the ^anse did not take 
place till tjie^llowing year. On the 2nd of June, 
1292, the Commibsioiicrs reported that there ap- 
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poiiri'il Ui 111 ' ii ilivcrsilv of ii|)iiiioii iuiioiifi; tlui 
iimiwiiri' Scollisli iiiiiiibi'is of tliciv liocty, liv 
wIioM' iiilv'irc, if uiKiDiiiioio., it. vvinilil have liceii 
the iliU\ III the kill" to Imve letfulated liis eoiiiliicl; 
and thev therefore declined to ttive any advice 
vMlIioiit, liearino the liett.er jndc;ineiit of the ]m'lales, 
iioliihly, and other ni^e men of Lnoland. On this, 
the linther consideration of the question was iiji- 
|iointt'd hy Ivhvard to take jilace in ii itarliainenl 
nliieh lie summoned to meet at Berwick on tlic 
Ifith of Oetolier Here Baliol and Bruce were 
lolly heaid in defeiiee of their res|iective chums; 
u|ion whieli llie asscmhly came unanimously to the 
eoneln^lon “ that liy the laws and usages of holh 
kinudiims, III every hcritahle succession, the more 
remote III one degree lineally descended fiom tlie 
eldest sister, was |)referahle to the nearer in degree 
i‘-sniiig liom the second sister ;”^thus dechirme;, 
li\ im|)liralioii, against the claim of Bruce us 
o|i|ioMd to that of Baliol. In another meeting, on 
the • of Novemh' r, Edvvaul formally [iro- 
iioiniced Ilia decision “that Bruce should take 
iiolliing in the com|)etition with Baliol.” Brnee 
and llasinigs now demimdcd each ii third of the 
kmedom, o.i the ground that it was a divisahlc 
iiihei iliiiiee ; hut tins doetrme the assemblv uninii- 
moiis|y ie|celed. Fnially, on the Bith of the same 
inonili, III the gieal hall of the castle of Berwick, 
iMlwai'd gave |udgment, “ tliat John Ifaliol should 
ha\c leisiiie ol the kingdom of Seotland.” lint, 
a: am, at this, the termination, as a yi ar and a half 
Ih Ioic, at the commeneement of these (iroceediiigs, 
the linglisli king solemnly jirolested “that the 
liidgmeiil he had thus given slinuld ant imiiair Jits 
clami to ilie yoo/icrb/ of Scotland.” On the BJfh 
the icgeiils of Seothiiid and the governors of 
easlles were ordered to surrender their respecthe 
trusts to tlic new king ; and the same day the great 
seal that had been nsiil hy the regeney was broken 
'into four pails, and tlie pieces deposited in the 
Trcasiiiv of Miiglaiid, “in tesUmonv, to liitnre 
ages, ot Biiglaiid’s iigdil of siqieiioiity over Scot¬ 
land. ” The iic.vt day Baliol sw'ore fealty to 
Bdward at Norham. On the .'iOtli (Si. Aiidiew’s 
day) he vva.s solemnly Clowned at Scone. Soon 
after he |)assed into lingliuid, and on the 2Gtii of 
Decemlier did homage to Edward for his kingdom 
at Newcastle : and thus linished the first act of 
tins extraonliimry drama. 

Events that unexi>ecteilly arose now enlled away 
tlie English king to iinotlier scene. Edward’s 
jirogTOss at home Imd not been viewed without 
serious alarm abroad. The subjugation of Wales 
and Seotland, hy leaving him master of the whole 
island of (Ireat Britain, rendered him most fur- 
iindahlc to all his eontinental neighhours, and to 
none so dimgcrous as to I'raiice, where there was a 
source of dissension ever open, and where the 
English had a footing that enabled them at all 
times to carry the war into the liearl of the country. 
On former occasions, several of the PTeiich kings 
had giveu countenance and encoi'ragcment,—if 
little or nothing more,—to both Scot! and Welsh 
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when U]i in arms against the Anglo-Norman sove¬ 
reigns ; hut now I’iiilip le Bi l llunighl that the best 
tiling to do was to exert all his slrengtli and drive 
the English from what was left of then eontiiienlal 
domminii. The Timment seemed favourahle; Ed¬ 
ward was ahsnrhed hyliis great pro|ect; and as tin 
the justice of the. undertaking, had not I’hilip as 
good a right to gather up the scattered liagmenis 
of France, and to make ol them a respiclahlc 
whole,—a vuiitpd and iioweifid kingdom,- in, 
Edward had to seize and eunsolidate the aiiiicni 
independent states of (jreiil Britain iii the uuiic 
view V 

The English sovereign, however, was too polihe 
not to see and provide for these schemes: he had 
long watched Bliilip with a jeiiloiis eye, and whde 
he w isely kept his own in lines at li'iinc, he li.id 
eoiii'led idlianei's ahioiid, and hdionred to raise 
harriers against I’hilip’s amhilion. In the soulh, 
by means of presents and llatteiing assoranecs, h 
had won over tlie powi rfiil C-ouiil ol Savoy in ih ' 
north, he had a good inulerslandmg willi ihe 
Emperor, whom he afterwards suhsidi/ed ; lii‘ h.ul 
married his duuglitei Margaret to Henry Coonl ol 
Bar, whose tenilories gave an easy access into 
Eranee on the east; and, at a later j'orinil, he made 
an alhuiu'.: with (iny Eail of I'landeis The 
I’reiidi, moreover, accuse him ol opening and 
iimiutaiiiing a eiirres|ni. deuce in the iiilciinr ol 
Eranee with the disall'ected suh|eds of IMniip, an 
aeensation wliicli Edward letoilial. Maltri.wri,' 
in this stale when a paltry hrod gave use in san¬ 
guinary hostditicB. Some English and snine Nni- 
inan sailors met at a wateiing-plaee, in ni iieai to 
the Bort of Bavonne, and qiiairelled ahoni wlni h 
jmrty should fill their casks first. An English 
mariner struck a Nurnian with liis list; the Nor¬ 
man drew his knife; his adveisary elosVd with 
him, and, after a seuflle, threw linn : m Ihe liill llii' 
Norman, it was said, fell ujinii Ins own knile and 
was killed. Tile Engdish sailor’s comrades saved 
him from the fiirv of the oppo-ite party, and, 
according to the h'reneh account, the anfhnritics of 
Bayomie, which city helonged to the English, 
refused the Noriimns proper satisfaction. Bui mug 
with revenge, for thev maintained that tlien com¬ 
panion had been foully murdered, the Normans put 
to sea, and, lying in wait,, they seized the lirsl 
English ship of inferior force tliey eiieountcred, 
and taking from it a merchant of Bayonne, they 
liaiiged him at the vard-arm, with a dog hung to 
his feet. Reprisals soon followed, and the marnieis 
of the (Tm|ue Ports pursued their veiigeanee with 
relentless fury, hanging nearly every Norman they 
could take upon the seas. Tlie Normans calleil in 
the assistance of the Genoese and tlic Ereneh, for 
France was now beginmiig to have a eonsiderahle 
mercantile imvy, and even a royal fleet, one of the 
immense advantages derived I’rom cx))clling the 
English and clearing her sea-hourd. Our maniieis 
at the same, time procured the aid of those of 
Ireland, and Gascony, and Holland. Wherever 
these opposite parties met, they fought willi deadly 
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nincoiir, carryinc^ on a wav on tlieir own account, 
without any commission I’rom tlicir rcsjicctivc 
governments ; for thouyli it wiis Known oi sus- 
jU'd.cd that Jditlip cncoiirai^nai the French, he, ns 
wt'll as iMlwanl, seeme(i for a liyic 1o remain in- 
(li(]er<'iii s])ectators. A Norman♦tleit of 200 or 
moie \essels, oi'ail sizt's, swept the, Fmiihsh (jhan- 
iK'l, jilmiden'd the sea-coast of (xascony, hanu,'m!^ 
man\ marineis, and tlieii n tunuHl wult their liooty 
and llic caritoes of wnu' thev had heen to ^uncliase 
to the ])oit ol St. Malic, in l^ntlany. Thev liad 
seaicrly east anciior when an lumlish licet aj)- 
prand. 'idu' manneis (d’ the Chnijiie l^)rts, still 
aetiit.’ under tluar own connuission, had o(,t ready 
some stout ships: they wi-re only eii’hty m num- 
hrt, hut iluy wane of supenior si/e, ami mamual 
wiih piek(‘d s(‘amen. in an evd hour for them- 
>il\(‘s, the N'ormaii'. accepted the challen^'e to a 
pitclmd h.iltle, which was fouulit round a sliip 
ciieliored near the coast, on a spot ai;ree<l upon by 
hoili ]7tw>fcfes. Alter a despeiate eonllicl, where 
<'\er\ man louuiil as m a jUTsonal (inarrel, the 
I'aieii^'h i;ami‘d a com])lete vieloiy, taking every 
one ol llie Norman ships, and kiilmii nr diowning 
neaiiy twriw maimer on l)o;ird, lor no qnaiter was 
mv('n in this savage wai. d'hns the most ymdicl ive 
leehugs were (‘\eiied helween ihe twft nations 
heloii'Uie kmi’s took aijy ojan pail in the hobti- 
iihe- that weie eairu'd on.^’ 

I-ui now fMiilij), emaged himself and home for- 
waid to ilu' aeciaiiplishnumt of Ins favourile pro- 
|e(t hy llie miiveival wratli ol the nation, di'clureil 
lii^ deleimined enmity. iU' I'cilamlv a strained 
and ( xaegerated inlerpK'talion of Ins li'iidal rights 
ai.d |in isduiion, he ]uetended that lu“ eouhl pmnsli 
F.dward Duke of Aipnlaimg in whicli eharacter 
he was a vassal of the French clown. He sent 
olhe(‘rs to seize, some of Falwaid’s estates, but llu'sc 
W('re driven liaek by .bdm St. .Jolm, an Engbsb 
ollieei : lu' then caused a sninmoiisto be issued liy 
his judges ordering the “ Duke of Afpiilaine” to 
a[)p('ai at Pans after lh(‘ feast ol ('hiisln^jis, and 
answer for Ins otl'ences against liis siizirain. Ed- 
wanl sent a bishop, and then his own brother 
Edmund, to negotiate. This Kdimmd ajipears to 
liave lieen a \crv l)ehevmg,‘sim}de jiersonage ; for, 
(Tedding i^liilip’s assertion that he wanted no ac- 
qmsition of tcpriic/rv, hut merely a striking show 
of satisfaction to his own injured honour, he con- 
^ent(‘(l to suvreudeT (r.iseony for forty davs, at tlie 
('ml of which it was to hi* hulhfuUy restored to the 
F-ngbsh king. U])()n tliis surrender, which in 
some cases gave Pinlip a military ])ossession of 
the province, the summons against iahvard was 
withdrawn, <111(1 the Frem h king declared himself 
satisfied. When the forty days had ehqised, 
Edward (Unnanded repossession, which, as a matl(T 
of course, was refused to him. Idiilip phaulcd 
very triumphantly, iu liis own court, against some 
English advocates, and, with a liold (‘onlcm])t of 
ujqiearanccs and of the recent agreement, pro- 
mmneed a judgment of forfeiture liccause Edward 

• WaUmg,—llonuug.—'Holiusli. 


liiul not ]ircsontC(l liiniscK' ns a vnssnl ou[;li(. I)e 
Ncslc, tlu' CoMsIntili; of France, was sent lo seize 
some of )‘'.(Uvaril’s cities iind towns, and lie siie- 
eeeded in seveiid uistanees because tlie luililes 
deelared amnnsl tlie Finglisli. Soon after the feast 
of liaslei, I'liili]) iii^ain sninnioned Fdward lo 
))lead as Duke ol Aiiuilaiue belore Ins ]ioers ol 
France, and, ii|ion Ins non-attendance, lie deelaied 
him coninniacious and dis-seised of all Ills lands 
111 Fraiu 0 .' 

Fdward now ])rc])ured to [dojil, hut it was with 
the sword. llaviui; fornudly renoiiiieed the 
lioinage of the French king, he cot leady a jiower- 
fiil (leet and army ; 1ml he was detained loi sr\eral 
weeks hy eonlraiv winds, iuid, while he lay at, 
I'ertsiniailh, (he Welsh, who thiuiuhl lie was i^oiie, 
Imike out in a yom.inl nisnireetioii, to whieli il 
seeni.s prohahle that I’liili]) was no stianyer. De¬ 
tained at liunie hy this eircnmsianee, Fdwaid 
dis])ulched a small force to (laseunv, and etiue 
commission to his ships to plunder tlfl'—|'i e'lieli 
coast, upon w hich a nnmlier of fierce sea-hallles were 
fought, the victory falling almost invariahly lo the 
F.iiolish, who were |iin)cipally eommuiided hy Ihe 
loid John liolotmirt. Sir William de l.evhonie, 
and a “valiant kniiclit of Ireland,” whose name is 
iiot.menlioned. As for Fdward liinisoll, he tunnel 
with Ins usual ia]iidity and vipoiir aeaiiist the 
Welsh, who had taken niiiiiv ensiles and towns, 
anil driven the Fnylish across the niaishes with 
dreadful loss. It took linn some mouths to sup¬ 
press this hold strnetele for indi pendenee . he 
carried 'on the war thronyh all the severities of 
winter, siillernm; preal liiirdshi|is,and eneoinileiiii"; 
many personal dangers; hut in (he following spi my 
the Welsh onee more fell henealli the niielily 
wenrlit of his arms and policy : Madoe, their liiave 
leader, suirendered to the. eonipieror; the most 
dangerous of the chieftains were thrown into dun- ^ 
ptcons for life; and after the sacred summits id' 
Snowdon had liecn aoam invaded, and the eonnliv 
apaiii wasted with lire and sword, a numriilul 
peace was restored. In none of llie old aceonnts 
either of tins or of the pieced.iif^ conquest do we 
iind any mentuin of Fdwnrd’s hanpiini!; the Welsh 
hards; the eiieunistanee seems lo have heen first 
mentioned by a writer who lived some three cen¬ 
turies atleivt 'J’he “ruthless kino,” Imwever, 
thonph not wantonly ernel, w as still nut a man lo 
liesilute at such an e.veention if he deemed it 
useful to his state view's; and it is at least pmha- 
hle that many of the hards, who must have heen 
hateful to him, as th(>,y eherislied and eave eiillin- 
siasm to the people’s love of independenee, may 
have felt his rigour, and that popular Irailitiuii has 
only cxaga;erated and generalized a real lael.I 
When FIdward rode a compieror from the moun¬ 
tains of Wales, he thought that he should at last 

* llymor. 

I Sir .1«hn Wynno, Hut of lh<* <iw><lii family. 

} Hull tin- Welsh tiiuivlrels lit very li.ij^tMlmir with the 
jltivennueut alxtut ii ^tUuy laler. A KtiiUile ol Hi'niy IV . {aovides 
tli.li "no waatvi’A^t^^er, DtiuBtrvI, oi Mi^aboini slmil l>u koilcred lu 
Wttlc‘8,’' 
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lie ftlloweil to proceed to France, and punish wliat 
lie. coiisidcred the execruhle pcrildy of I’hihp; hut 
the. Slum of hheUy was ai;am awake in the tnoun- 
tanis of Scotland, and lie was once more coinpelled 
to forCK-o hi.s Continental ex])editiou. lie, however, 
sent his hrolher Kdmnnd with a Binall force to 
(iuiciine, where the barons, who could never 
reniaiii satislied for a year with either the Enitlisli 
or till' French, were iiheady tiled of Phih]i. 
Kdiiiiind died soon after landiiii^; but the Karl of 
Lincoln, who succeeded to his coiuniand, drove the 
Flench from most of the towns they had occu¬ 
pied. 'I'licse successes, however, were not lasting : 
Cliiirhbde Valois, Philip’s brother, recovered tliose 
places; ami the Count d’Artois, the kin;r uncle, 
takim^ the command of a numerous and excellent 
iirniv, heat the Fiiirlish in Bevcral eiicoiiiitcrs, and 
liimlly expelled them from nearly all the country, 
with the exception of a few maritime towns, 
Fdw'iird’s eontniental allies did notltini^ at the time 
in. Iwr-rii.'.'iice. A little later the Duke of Brittany 
raised an insignificant force, and joined a body of 
F.iiglisli that landed in his eonntry ; lint this prince 
w as as volatile as the Gascons, and chiuigeil sides 
three or four times iu'the course of as miiiiy years. 
Ills iicople paid dearly for his vaeilhilnig policy, 
hemg harrieil at ouch change either by the sold^cis 
of Philip or the sailors of Kdward. On one occa¬ 
sion an Knghsh licet ravaged the, whole coast of 
Britlimv from Yannes to .St. Malo, infhetiiig great 
niischicf on the delcncclcss inhabitants, hut in no 
way contribulin.g to the recovery of Kdwaid’s lost 
dominions. Several attempts were muilc by Nor¬ 
mans, Bretons, and Freiieli, to avenge these nipt- 
ries by altaeks and suipiises on the Kiiglish coast, 
and on oni' occasion the town and priory of T)ovcr 
were sacked and ]iiirtially burnt. As the men were 
absent, o«/i/ the women and children were Imteh- 
ered ; hut, before the, invaders could gel back to 
‘ tbcir sliijis w ith their plunder, the men of Dover 
returned, ami slew some bundre.ds of tliem. But 
we must turn from this most savage yet dcsultoiy 
warfare on the Knghsh coast, to the interior of 
Scotland. 

Scarcely bad Baliol been fairly seated on bis 
vassal throne when he was made to feel all the 
dependence and degradation of his jiositnm. Even 
before the year bad cxjiired, on one of tlie last 
days of wbicli, as related above, he bad done 
Immiige for bis kingdom to bis English lord jiarii- 
nioiiiit, Edward, in an angry altercation that arose 
(lilt of an appeal brought by a citizen of Berwick 
against a judgment of the ScotAish courts, to defend 
wliicb he bad compelled Baliol to appear with Ins 
l)riiici])al prelates and nobles nr the royal chamber 
at Newcastle, frankly informed him that lie should 
persist in hearing in England every cause regularly 
brought before him from Scotland, and that he 
would summon the king of Scotland to appear per¬ 
sonally at the hearing of every such cause in which 
he should think his presence necessary. Nor did 
this prove an emp'ly threat. In tjm course of the 
following year Baliol was repcat^y'called ujwu 
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to submit to the annoyance and intolerable imlig- 
nity of thus appearing in the English eonris to 
answer as a deiendunt in all sorts of causes. .Siieli 
treatment could only have had one ohjeet, ami, if 
it had been tamely aequiesecd in, one ell'eet,—to 
make the nienial„king ntteily contemptihle in llie 
eyes of his subjects. A generous roluetaiiee to join 
with the crowd in lieariug hard upon one otherw ise 
unforUinate, has pronqited some modern writers (o 
dis]nitc tlie justice of the pojiuliir udiuiii that rests 
on the memory of John Baliol, and to conkaid tlial 
he w.as by no means deficient m eminent ami esli- 
niablc ipiahties. Loid Hiiiles attributes to linn n 
high spirit, and sjieaks ol' liim as having erred onlv 
ill enterprising beyond liis strength. After all, 
however, the estimate that seems to have heeii 
formed of liim in In.s own day is jicrhaps most 
coivsonaiit with the entire course of Ins life, holli 
while, he sat on a throne, and after he deseeiided 
from that elevation; on the whole, the niuiie i l 
Tdimi (that IS, emptv) Tnhartl, wliieh h". m .d In 
ri eeive among Ins ciainlrvmeii, seems to have a]ill\ 
enough exjiiessed his iiiiiiiagniinimous, nieHicienl 
elniraetev. At the eoiiimeiieement of Edwaid’s 
rough usage he hore itwilh all snhinissioii. liii- 
mecliately after the deelaiation ol the English kine, 
that Inis just been mentioned, he gave Kdwaid .1 
solemn diseliarge lioni all the ohligations he had 
cimlrneted hv the tiealv ol Biidgeliani in IdbO, 
which treaty was now the sole n inaiiinig ;eeiiiil\ 
to his country lor tlie possession of iiny iialion.il 
rights, and hy whieli, in paitieiilai, ]irovisioii w.is 
tnade, against the veiy gi le.vanec, the galling Immi- 
liatioii, under which he was now made to small, 
by one of the elaiisis wliieli deidnred that no 
native of Scotland should he eompidled to miswei 
out of the kingdom 111 any k.gal cause, eitlici ei\d 
or criminal. But the tvramiy was so uurcleutiimU 
])crsisted 111 , and earned so far, that if he had the 
spirit of a worm it must have roused.him at lasl. 
An ap]ical re8]ieetiiig the sueecssiou to some lands 
in Fite was the case 111 which his jiaticncc gave wav. 
Ill the ffrst instance he ventured to take no mitiee of 
the usual order to ]ireseut himself at the hearing ol 
the cause. But he did not persist in thislHiMeourse. 
Oil receiving a second summons, he yielded 
obedience so far as to make his appearance in tlu' 
English parliament on the day named, the Ihlh of 
Octolicr, 1293. When asked w hat defence he had 
to make to the appeal, he said,—“ I am king of 
Scotland. To the complaint of the ajipellaiit, or to 
aught else resjiecting my kiii.gdom, I dure not make 
answer without the advice of my people.”—“ IV’liat 
means this?” cried Edward : “ You are my liege¬ 
man ; you have done homage to me ; you arc here 
in coiisetpieiice of my summons.” Baliol, howevei, 
would only repeat his first answer. He deehned 
even to ask an adjounmient of the cause, 'i’lie 
parliament then resolved that the king of Scots had 
offered no defence; that in his answer he had 
been guilty of a manifest conteinjit of the court, 
and of open disobedience; that the appellimt 
should have damages of the king of Scots; and, 
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finully, “ l)ccausc it is roiisonmit to luw that ev(Ty 
one ])C ])nnibhe(l in tliat whicli einhohlens him to 
ollcnd, tliut the three priueipiil castles of Scolliiml, 
with the towns NvluTcm they are situated, and the 
royal jurisdiction tliereof, be lijkcn immediatelv 
into the custody of tlio and tliere remain until 
the kint; of Scots shall make saiislacUon for his 
contein]>t and disohcdii'iicc.” On the |)ia\(‘r of 
llaliol, however, Mdward, before this senlenee Avas 
jiuiiliely intimated, consented to stay all ]iro(*eedin!;s 
till the (lav niter the Feast of the I'rmity in tlu' 
tollowmg year. ILTove that day arrived, win 
la‘luecn Kurland and I'rancc broke out on tin- 
seizure of (iuienne liv Flidip; and in tin* new 
[losilioii of his alfairs, Ldward had his luinds for 
the ]iresent too full ol’ woik in dofeiidiny, hnnself 
ae:ainst his own lieiro loidto have Icisme for the’’ 
InrllnT luinuhation and ojipressioii of the kini,M^f 
Scots. 

The opportunity, howi'ver, tvas too tem])tin^ a 
(Ti)(‘'^iiiiitMto be ser/cd by the lalitT lor a slremums 
('iroii to cast, oir tlu^ yok('. Hitherto tin* nation, 
stinck down hy llu' jncsislibli* eonrse of events, 
and (h^seited hv its natural leaders, iia<l lain, as it 
wcu', siuniK'd and in despair. Its old spirit now 
bc‘jaii to awaken as a new dawn of !io]ie appeared. 
'The nobles themselves,—they wliose •sellish or 
hietious amhition had laid their country at the I'cct 
(1 the I'hielish kiiiii;,—liad many of them by this 
tnne bc(‘n roused to a sense of tlie bondage into 
w bieii tliev lia<l fallen. Tiicir lirst measures, how- 
i‘\er, \\er(‘ cautiously taken. A jiarliamciit, which 
met at Scone in tin* latt.ci ])art of tlu' yearTJl)4,on 
pHienee of lit’lileniiig the public burdens, ilirceted 
ibat all ^he Kni;iisbmen minntamed at the court 
should 1)0 dismissed ; and then appoiiile<l a eomicil 
of four bishops, four earls, and four barons, without 
whose advice the king was restricted from jier- 
foimiug any public act. These arrangements may 
liave hi'cii made with Babol's full connuTence ; 
i'Ut it is more ]»ro]uihle that they were dictated by 
a distrust of him. It is asserted indeed b\ ImilIisIi 
writers that JLdiol wais at tins time kejit hy his 
subjects in a state vary closely resembling cap- 
livity, 

'riic sus]»lr.ions of haUvard were naturally enough 
excited bv these ])roeeedinii:s. lie rc(|mred tlial 
JkTwick, Roxburgh, and Jedburgh should be dcli- 
veied to the Rishop of Carlisle, to remain in his 
hands during tlie war between England and Eianec. 
With this demand the Scottisli government deemed 
it prudent to comjily, although they wawc at the 
inomcut negotiating an alliimce with the Frcnci 
king. This treaty,—“the groundwork,” obscrve.s 
Jjord Hailes, “ of many move, cipially lu)nour- 
alilc and ruinous to Scotland,” was signed at Ihiris 
on the 23nl of October, 1295, By it tlic King 
of Scots, “ grievously offended at tlic undutiful 
liclifiviour of Edward to the King of I ranee, liis 
liege lord,” engaged to assist Philip iu his wars 
with his whole power, and at his own charges. 
Towards the end of March, 129(), accoidingly, a 
Scottish army, consisting of 40,000 foot soldiers 
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and 500 cavalry, invaded Cumberland, and, laying 
wio-li' the cmmtiv as they proeci'ded, maiehed to 
Cailwle, and attaiki'd lliat ])la(e. Ilcri‘, however, 
they wcH' re])iilsed, and lliat with eircuinstiinces of 
urnismd disurace, it we may credit the English 
Inslorians, who assert tliat tin* town having been 
set on tiie, and tlu' citizens having left ibeir jiosts 
to c\tiiic:ui.-li the llames, the Avonuni Hew to the 
walls and compelled the liesiegcrs to retire. 
Another imoad, wlneh they made a few days after 
into Noilluinibcrland, was not mori' successful. 
Meanwhile Iklward himself, at the head of a great 
army, was already at lli{‘ borders. A ])aidon bad 
laaii piociainu'd for all outlaws and imrfetactors 
who should join the expedition ; atid the force 
which now rolh'd on to pour upon llie Scottish 
rehols the vamgeanee of their English master, con¬ 
sisted of .30,000 foot and 4000 Iioihc. Its mnnhers 
were farther swelhol on its an ivnl m tln^ iiortli hy 
a body of 1000 foot and 700 horse, brought hy 
Anthony Ik'ck, llu' Availike Bisho)) (Tf^njiliain. 
(u’ossnig th('Tweed, the royal armv mandied direct 
upon the to\Mi of Berwick, which either had never 
been delivered l>v the Scots to the Bishop of Car¬ 
lisle, aceiirdiMg to their late promise, or had fiecd 
itself auain from his authority. A strong garrison, 
C(«n])os(‘d of the men of Fife, now detended tlie 
town, l)('>iil(‘s a smaller force tliat ludd tlie castle. 
The English king eomineneed the attack at once 
1)V sea and land ; of Ids ships, three were bmiit, 
and the rest comjudled to retire ; hut all resistanee 
soon gave way Ix-fore the impetuous onset of the. 
soUIkmA ; Edwaid himself, mounted on his liorsc 
Bayard, was the lirst who leaped over the dikt^ 
lliat defi'iidod the town. In lh(^ devastation and 
cai nage that followed no (luaiier was gnaai; no pity, 
no*hnman feeling, turned aside tlie sword fiom in- 
fanev, or womanhood, or grey hairs ; the inhabitants, 
with the garrison, were mdiscnmiiiately laitchercd. 
J'he iniinher.s that perished aic variously stated, 
i)ut they undoiihledly amounted to many thou¬ 
sands: the massacre w'as continued for two days, 
during which no one escaped whom the infuriated 
victors could reach. A pari) of thirty Flemings 
had ]H)sted themselves in a Imildmg called the Red 
Hall, w lneh the resident merchants of their nation 
licld hy the tenure of defending it at, all times 
against the English. They stocxl out gallantly til! 
the evening ot the first day; the building, Avliicfi 
they would not surrender, was then set fire to, and 
they perished, every man of them, in the tlames, 
ik*rwi('k was taken on the 30th of March. On 
the 5th of April, a^^old ecclesiastic, Henry, Alibot 
of Abeibrothock (otherwise Arbroath),arrived in the 
town a messenger from the Scottish king, and de¬ 
livered to Edward BalioVs solcmu rdumeiation of his 
allegiance and fealty. “ What a jiiece of madness 
iu the foolish traitor I” exclaimed Edward, when the 
message had been delivi-red; “ since he will not 
come to U8, wew’ill goto bun.”* A jiause of a few 
weeks, to make the blow the surer, did not prevent 

•Ha, cft fuUe fuict! s’ll nc vouU M’oir a noai, nous 
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this throat from hoiag both speedily mid cfreetually 
executed. lOiirl VVarcmie was lirst sent forvMird 
with a ehuseii liody of troops to recover the castle 
of Dunbar, which the Countess of March hail 
delivered to the Scots, while her husband, by whom 
It was held, served in the army of Edward. The 


[Book IV. 

Scottish array, in full streiii^th, advanced to its 
relief, when they were enti;ae;ed by Wareiine, ami 
e.oiniiletely routed, w'lth the loss of 10,tl00 men. 
Tips action was fought oti the 28th of April. 'I'he 
castle then surrendered at discretion. On the l8th 
of May that of Roxburgh was given up by James 
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tlu* SU'Wurt of StMllaiul, wlu) ut iho same tune 
swoi'i' fealty to lalward and alijurcd the IVciu’h 
idhauce. The castles of Dunbarton and Jedburgh 
soon after siirrcnihrcd. That of Edmhurgh stood 
a short siege, hut it also soon c.ijiitidated: no 
altenpit was made to deli'iid that of Stirling. 
TTius, in the space of about two moiitbs, all the 
]iriiicipal stroiigluihls of the kingdom were in 
Edward’s hand, and the ci)n(|uesl of the country 
was complete. A message (very different from 
bis last) now arrived from Baliol, oU'ering siib- 
misflon and im|il(iring jieacc. Edward, in re[dy, 
desired him to repair to the castle of Biechin, 
where the Bishop of Durham would announce to 
him the terms on which bis snnciider would be 
accepted. Soon after, Baliol laid down his kingly 
state in a ceremonial of the last degree of baseness 
and humiliation. Divested Jif every ensign of 
royalty, he presented himself before the Bishop of 
Durham and an assembly of English barons, and 
standing with awhile rod in his hand, went through 
a detailed roiifcssioii of all the offences which, misled 
by evil and false counsel, as he alCrincd, and through 
liis own simplicity, he had committed against his 
liege lord—concluding the recital by an acknow¬ 
ledgment of the justice of the English invasion 
ami coiiijuest, and jay therefore fre«[v fesigniiig to 


tlie English king his kingdom, its jicople, iiml 
iheir homage. The old accounts ililli'r as to the 
exact date, and also as to the scene of this |K'uance ; 
hot it was most probably performed on the 7lh of 
Julv, and, as the tradition of the neighliom hood 
still rejmrts, in the eluirehyard of .8trathkathto, in 
Angus.*' Edward was at this time at Montrose t 
Me imiceeded northward ns far as Elgin—the 
nohlhtv', wheiever he ]iasseil, crowding in to swear 
fealty, and to ahjnre the French alliance. It 
was on his return from this tnumphiuit ^irograss 
that he onhired the famous stone on which the 
Scottish kings iiad been wont to be crowned, to he 
removed from the idihey of Scouc, and eouv’cyed 
to Westminster, in testimony, says an English 
contemporary chronieler, of the eonipiest and sur¬ 
render of the kmgtlom.J Me appears to have 
been at St. Johnstone’s, or Berth, on Wednesday, 
the 8th of August. By the 22ud, ho was once 
more at Berwick; and on the 28th he held a ]iar- 
liameut in that town, at which great numbers Ixitli 
of the Scottish laity and clergy presented them¬ 
selves to take the oaths of fealty. He then jiro- 

* St-e Ilftilps, i. 5i93 j Tytlor i. 429, 430; anti Ohamberi’a Picturn 
of SooUhihI, d. 2r»5. 

t J'flo a curious Diiiry of Ktlwartl's progress, published wKli ojc- 
plnniitory remarks, by Sir N. H. Nivolus, trum a MS. in tlie iirilisii 
Musenm, in the 2leit voL of the Archseologiai pp. 47^—493. 
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cccdcil to finish his work, hy scttline; the govcrn- 
nu'iitof the compiercd couiitiy. Here his nicasnrrs 
were chiiractcrized hy groat prmlenoe amt lunilora- 
tiim. He orilorcd the foil'oitod estates of tlie 
clrrgv to t)C restored. He even allowed most of 
tile suhoidiiiate eivit fuiietioiiiiricts who liad held 
oHiee under Ballot, to retain possession of their 
plaees. lie left tlic various jiirisdielions of the 
eouiitry in general in the same hands ns hefore. 
The ehicf ensiles in the sonthern purl of the king- 
iloin, how(‘\er, lie intrnsU'd to Englisli cipitains; 
and he also jiliieed some of his English suhjecls in 
eonininnd over certain of the. more important dis- 
tiiel-^. I’lnally, he appointed .John de VVarenne, 
Mail of .Surrey, under the name of governor, 
Hugh lie Cressinghnm as treasurer, and Wilhnm 
(liineshv as jnslieiary, to exercise tlic supreme 
niilhoiiiy. A royal exchequer, on the model of 
the English, was estnhhshed at Berwick. Thus 
endid in tlie ntler e.xtinetion, for the preseni, of 
tmjWmtal independence ot Seolland, the most 
niisernhly ahortive attempt ever made hv tiny 
peoplo lor the preservation or ri'eovery of that first 
and most inilispeiisiilile of national blessings. 

lint nllhoiigh Edward had put down the rebel¬ 
lion of the Scots, he had not snhdued their spirit 
ol losist.anee. Within a few nionllis aftel- this set- 
lleiiienl of Ihe coniitry it was again in insurrection. 
The hot and all preeeding attemiits to throw off 
till' foreign yoke under which the kingdom groaned 
had li(‘en made under the ilireclion of the govern¬ 
ment; theiewas no longer tiny native government ; 
hut a great leader of the jieoplt' hail now slejqied 
forth ironi then own ranks. Tins was the i enow ned 
William Wallace, tin second son of a knight of 
aneient family. Sir Malcolm Wallaee, of E'.llerslie, 
in Renfrewshire. Wallaee had all the qualities of 
a popular hero—a strcngih and stature correspond¬ 
ing to Ins daring eourage, and also, it eaiinot he 
doulited from the known history of his career, as 
well as from his traditionary fame, many intellee- 
luul endowments of a high order,-- decision, military 
genius, the talent of eomniimd, a stirring though 
rude eloquence, and in every way a wonderful 
power of reuehing the hearts of men, and drawing 
them along witli him. Above all, an enthusiastic 
|)a(riiitism, and a fierce and unextinguishahle hatred 
of the Englisli dimiiniiin, were passions so strung 
in Wallace, that while he lived, he the hour as 
dark as it might, all felt that the ennse of the 
natinna! independence never could lie wdiiilly lost. 
It is his glorious distinction that, while all others 
despaired of that cause, lie did not despair—tliat 
when all others submitted [to the contpieror, lie 
betook himself to the woods, and remained a free¬ 
man—that when there was no other to renew the 
struggle, lie started up in that time of universal 
dismay and prostration, and showed, by an example 
precious to all time, that even in the worst ciremii- 
stances nothing is really gone for ever where tlie 
spirit of liopc and effort is not gone. 

Wallace is first mentioned in the mouth of May, 
1297. At this time he was merely the captain of 


a small band of inaranders, most of tliem jirohahly 
outlaws like liiinself, who wore accustomed to infest 
tlie English cpiarters hy predalnry uttaeks. Their 
numhers, however, rapidly grew as reports of their 
successful exploits were, spread almiad. Suddenly 
we find the rohlier-eliief transformed into the na¬ 
tional ehanqilon, joined hy soine of the chief ]ier.sona 
in (he land, and heiidnig an aimed revolt against the 
gnverninent. The first person of note wlio joined 
Widhiee was Sir William llouglas. He liad eoni- 
niamled in the castlenf lierniek, when it was taken 
tlie preeeding year hy Edwaid; and alier Ins 
siirrender had been lilierated niion svvenrine feiilly 
to the English king. Disregarding this oath, he 
now armed Ins vassals, and iipenly went nver to 
Wallaee. The united chiefs immediately inarclicd 
upon Scone, Ihe seal of the goveriinienl. Em I 
Warentie was at tins tune absent ni England, and 
Orineshy, the justiciary, w-as acting as Ins hen- 
tenant. That functionary, with iliHic njly, saved 
Ins life hy iliglil; lint nuich booty and inany pri- 
snners fell into the hands of the insurgents, and 
the English gnveriiinent was, in fact, hy this hold 
and brilliant exploit, for the nioment overthrow n. 
E'or some lime the ncighhinirmg coniilry was 
wholly at Ihe mercy of the insurgents, who roved 
nvfr it, assaulting every place of strength that 
refused them admission, and inassaernig every 
Englishman who fell into their hands. 

Many persons of note and distinguished rank 
now crowded (o the once more nphftisl stinidaid nf 
freedonj and independeiiee ; tlie Stewart of Scot¬ 
land and Ins hTolher, Koheit Wi.shi'arl, Bishop of 
(llasgow, Alexandir de Emdesay, Sir Ruliard 
Lnnilin, and Sn .\ndrew Moiay ot Bolliwell, are 
esppriully mentioned. Bnl no lU'eession was more 
important, or more gladly welcomed, than that of 
the Miinig HohrrI Bniee, the son of Roliert Bruce 
who had inaiiicd the eounless of Carriek, and flic.* 
grandson iil him who hud been a l■onl]letil(lr with 
Bahol for the crown. A few years before this, 
Bruce’s fiUlier had resigned Ihe oarldom of Gar¬ 
rick, which he held in right of his wife, to his 
son ; and the, latter, hv the possession of this lord¬ 
ship, now eommanded a terrilory leiiehing from 
the l-'rith of Clyde to the .Solway. The course 
taken hy Baliol had hitherto naturally determined 
the condni't and posiliim of the lival family. So 
long as Baliol stood even nominally at the head of 
Ihe patriotic cause, the. Biuccs were almost neces¬ 
sarily on the nthcr side. In the lust days of 
Baliul’s reign the Scottish government issued an 
order confiscating flic estates of all partisans of 
England .and of all neutrals, which was |irinci|)ally 
aimed at the house of Bnice ; and a grant of their 
estate of Aiinandale was made to Comyn, Earl of 
Buchan, who actually took possession, in conse¬ 
quence, of tlie family castle of Eocliinahcn. This 
of course he did not long retain; hut the wrong 
was not the less one, which in that fierce age 
never could he forgiven. Allowance must he 
made for th»se^rsoiiul resentments and rivalries, 
and the opposition into which men were thereby 

'4 y -J 
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thrown, in passin" judipnont n]>nn the condnet of 
iiiariy of the actorsi in itiis turlinlent and hewililer- 
iii'f drama. Hnice, eventually the areat liheralor 
of his country and realorer of the ScoltiBh nio- 
narchv, niahes hia first aiipearnnce on the scene, 
soon after tlie fatal fight of Dunbar, in the inpia- 
triolic part of a commissioner empowered liy the 
con(|neror to receivi' into favour the people of 
Camel;.* lie was at this tune only in his t\veut\- 
sceond year. His heart, however, was prohahiv 
already drawine: Ipin, thriaigh douhts and mis¬ 
givings, to the eiuise which he was at a future day 
so gloriously to illustrate. Now that ISaliol was 
removed, the time for Hruee to show himself 
seemed to have come. Edward, it would appear, 
was not without some suspicion of what his iiicli- 
nalions were. He, therefore, had summoned him 
to Carlisle, anil made him renew, on the sword of 
lleckct, his oaths of allegiance and fidelity. In 
the national enthusiasm, however, excited hy the 
lii'sl siut?'ess of Wallace, he could restrain himself 
no longer. “ 1 trust,” he said, “ that the po]ie 
will ahsolvc me from oaths extorted hy force 
.and so, breaking froin his bonds, he joined the 
aimy of the patriots. 

Hilt, ill that camp, jealousies and dissciisions 
were already actively at work, and disorgaiii/.Hig 
cverylhiiig. Edward was embarking fur Elaiide.rs 
when he received intelligence of the new Scottish 
revolt. The military force of the kingdom to the 
north of the Trent was instantly called into array 
hy the I'.arl of Surrey; and as soon as the men 
could he collected. Sir Henry Percy alid Sir 
lloherl Clifford were sent forward to meet the in¬ 
surgents at the head of an army of forty thousand 
foot mill three hundred horse. They found the 
Scols, ill nearly equal numhers, posted in a str'mig 
position in the. neighbourhood of tlie town of 
, IrHne, In Ayrshire. But no acknowledged leader 
cimtrnllcd the irregular congregation of chiefs who 
had crowded with their retainers to tlie standard 
that Wallace had raised; his authority was dis¬ 
owned, or hut reluctantly submitted to,' tiy many of 
the proud knights and haroiis, who never before 
had ola'yed a pleheiiui general; and there were 
probably as many conflieting plans of iqieratiim ns 
there were competitors for the supreme command. 
In tliis miserable state of afi'airs, it appeiircd to all 
who had anything to lose, that the wisest plan was 
to make their peace with the government before it 
should he ton late. All the chief associates of 
'Wallace accordingly, including Bruce, tlic Stewart 
of Scotland, the Bishop of Gltpigow, Sir Alexander 
l.lndesay. Sir Richard Eundin, and even Sir Wil¬ 
liam Douglas, tlie first who hud joined him, laid 
down their arms after a short negotiation, and, for 
themselves and their adherents, made, suhtnissioii 
to Edward. The instrument in which they ac¬ 
knowledged their oH'enccs, and agreed to make 
every reparation and atonement tliat should he 
re,(|nircd hy tlicir sovereign lord, is dated at Irvine, 
the 9th of July.t Only one hartt^, ^ir Andrew 

* Haileit i. 292. t saer» ii. 774. 
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Moray of Bothwcll, continued to adhere to Wal¬ 
lace. Many of the vassals, however, even of the 
lords and knights that had desciled him remained 
among ids followers ; and he withdrew to the 
north at the heat), of a force that was still numerous 
mid formidable. 

No farther effort seems to have, been made hv 
the goveniment to put down the insurrection foi 
several months. In the meanwhile, tlie army iil' 
Wallace was cimtiiiniilly receiving accessions ol 
numbers. The English historian, Kiiighlon, 
allinns that the whole of the lower orders had at¬ 
tached themselves to him, and that, although tlicir 
persona were with the king of England, the hearts 
of many of the, nohility also were with Wallace, 
wliosc army, it is added, now grew to so immense a 
inuUiUidc that the eommniuty of the land ohevi il 
liim as their leader and prince. By tlie hcginiiiii'.; 
of Septeniher, it appears that he had driven the 
English from the castles of Brechin, I’orfar, Mon¬ 
trose, and most of the other strongholds.. '-; :'-i' 
north of the Eorth, and was now engaged in In 
sieging the castle of Dundee. While there, he re¬ 
ceived information that an English army was 
marching upon Stirling. Leaving the siege to 
continued by the citizens of Dundee, he led Ins 
whole forsc, ainoiuiting to forty ihunsand foot ami 
a hundred and eighty horse, towards Stirling, iiml 
succeeded, by rapid marclics, in rcaeliing Ihi' 
banks of the Eorth opiiosite to that town befoir 
the English had arrived, lie immediiilely drew 
up his army so us to be ]iartly concealed lii‘ 
hind the neighlHinriiig high grounds. Hrian 
Eitzahni had by this time, been ajipoiiited hy Ed¬ 
ward chief governor of Scotland; hut the Earl ol 
Surrey still commanded the forces. The English 
army soon apjieared on the other side of the rivei , 
it is said hy Hemingford to have consisted of one 
thousand horsemen and fifty thousand fool. On 
its being perceived how Wallace was posted, il 
was resolved to oiler him terms before risking an 
engagement; hut he refused to enter into any 
negotiation. “ Return,” he said to those who 
came to him, “ and tell your masters that we 
conic not here to treat, hut to assert our rights, 
and to set Scotland free; let them advance; 
they will find us prepared.” That night, how¬ 
ever, no movement was made. But Surrey's 
men impatiently ealled upon him to acceiit of 
Wallace’s defiance; Crcssiiigham, the treasurer, 
protested against the waste of the .king’s money 
m keeping up an army if it was not to light; 
and to this passionate importunity the Eng¬ 
lish commander weakly yielded his own belter 
judgment, and suffered his army to throw itself, 
not into a snare, for, if the common accounts of 
the affair may he relied upon, no stratagem or 
deception of any kind was employed by Wallace, 
hut into obvious and certain destruction. Early 
the following morning (the 11 lit of September) 
the English began to pass over hy the bridge,—a 
narrow wooden structure, along which, even with no 
imjiediment or chance of iuterruptiou of any kind to 
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rctaril tliom, go numerous a force could not have 
been led ill many hours. The issue was what it is 
umiccoimtalilc should not have, been foreseen. Wal¬ 
lace. waited till about half the Eunlihli weie passed 
over ; then, detachiiiu: a part of his forces to take 
]ios,si'ssioii of the extremity of the bndire, as soon as 
111' ]K',reeived the communication by this means 
elleelually cut oH, he nislied down u))on the ])ortion 
ol the enemy who had thus put themselves iii his 
power, as they were still forming, and inamomeut 
threw them into ine.xtrie.able. confusion. Many 
thousands oi the Enghsli were slain or driven into 
the water ; Cressiiigham himself, who had led the 
van, was one of those who fell; he had, by the 
seventy of his ndmimstration, made himself (lar- 
tieuliiriy liatelul to the Scuts, who now stripping 


the skin from his dead body, cut it into small pieces 
to he, ])reservod, not as relies, says Ilemiiigford, 
Imt for spile.* Wallace bimself, it is allirined, 
bad a swiml-bell made of part of it. No pri¬ 
soners, indeed, seem to have been taken ; and 
nearly all the English that had crossed the river 
must therefore have been destroyed. One kiiiglil, 
however, Sir Maruiadiike Tweiige, putting s|mrs 
to his horse, giilhinlly eut liis way back tbrougb 
the force that guarded the hiidge, and regained the 
o])|)osite side m safety. Sinrey himself had not 
Jiassed pver; imt, after the fortune of the day 
hccame clearly irrecoverable, charging Twciige to 
uccuiiy the castle of Stirling with what lemaiiis of 

Nun ({iiitlcm ud reliquiaa, noA in coDltimclitH. 
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the army he could collect, he moimled his horse, 
and rode, without slopping, to Berwick. Even the 
portion of the army that liad rcmauied on the 
south sale of the river seems to have been in great 
part dispersed. The loss of the Scots was Iriljiiig; 
the only man of note that fell was Sir Amirew 
Moray. A large quantity of spoil was taken. 
But the great result of the victory was nothing less 
than the almost complete liberation of the country 
once more from the English dominion. The castles 
of Edinhurgh, Dundee, Roxburgh, and Berwiek, 
nil immediately surrendered; and in a short time 
there was not a fortress, from one end of Scotland 
to the other, in the possession of the English king. 
Wallace soon after even invaded England, and for 
some time maintained his army in Cumherhmd,— 
a movement to wliich he was partly induced by a 
severe famine that now arose in Scotland, where 


unfavoiiruhle seasons had conspired with llic waste 
of war to aWict tlic, soil. lie returned from this 
exiicdilion about the end of the year; and it is said 
to have Ixieii then that, in an assembly of the 
principal nobility, held at the Eoresl Kirk in Sel- 
knkshire, he was invested with the title of Giiai- 
dian or Governor of the kingdom, and com- 
mander-in-chief of .^lie armies of Scotland (Gustos 
regni Scotim, et doctor exercituum ejusdem), in 
the name of King John. The Scottish ])atriotB, it 
is to be observed, liad all along professed to act in 
the name ofBaliol,—so general, nolwithstandiiig all 
that had taken place, was tlie conviction that his 
was the legitimate right to the crown, or so strong 
the aversion to re-open the (piestion of the suc¬ 
cession, from which all the culamilics of the country 
had sprung^ ' 

Thus was Scotland again lost by Edward even 
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more suddenly tlian it had hccii won. He was still 
detained in I'lande.ra by the war in which he had 
cnffn<;ed will] llic French kiny liir the rccoverv of 
Gnienne, while Ins eon(]Ucst nearer home was thus 
wrested out of Ins hands. It appears that stro- 
nnons ell'orts were nuide, hy I’hili)) to have, the 
Scots included in llic henefil of the treatv of peace, 
the truce iireliniinary to wliich was iii'rced upon in 
,^#oher of tins year.* Hut Edward would hear 
iir no terms for those whom he called revolted 
sulijeels and traitor^. Bv letters addressed to all 
the ciirls and harons of I'.nirhind, lie commanded 
that a [general muster of the military force of the 
kingdodt should take place at York on the 14lh of 
.lannary. A week after that day a miohtv army, 
ol a hundied thousand toot and four thonsaial 
cavalry, was on its inarch, under the eommand of 
.Siirrey, across the Scottish border. After this 
Imee, however, had ]iroceeded ns far as Berwick, 
ol which they took jiossession, letters arrived from 
till' kiiii»*,*f[ilcrniy them not to continue their ad¬ 
vance till he should himself join them. On this 
.Surrey sent home the irreate.r part of the immense 
mnhitnde, rehiinino: only a hiidyof twenty thonsand 
foot and fifteen hundred horse. 

Edward returned to England ahout the middle of 
March, 1298, and instantly summoned the liarmis 
and other military tenants to reassemlile with their 
]iowers at Y'ork on the Feast of Penteciisl. A still 
more mnnerons army than the last gathered at tins 
new eall, at the head of which Ikhvtird jirocccdcd 
in the first instanee to Koxhurgh. Eromthis point 
he advanced, in the beginning of .June, along the 
east eoust, a fleet with siijipliea for the army having 
lieen sent forw'ard to the Frith of Forth; lint for 
several weeks no enemy, searrelv even any inlialh- 
tants, were to he seen, and the invaders eimld only 
take a useless revenge in wasting an already de- 
^serted eoinitry The Scots meanwhile, under the 
direetioii of Wallace, had been collecting their 
slrenglli in the interior; and many of the chief 
nobility, mehiding Brnce, were now assembled 
again around the great national leader. The plan 
ol Wallaec, however, was to .avoid for the )iresent 
a general engagement, and only to watch, out of 
sight, the movements of the enemy, and hang upon 
his line of march, in readiness to take advantage 
of such iavonrahlc circumstances as might arise. 
Edward soon becanre involved in very serious dif¬ 
ficulties : his shi])s were detaiiied'bv contrary winds; 
and while he was waiting at Tcmplelislon (now 
Kirkliston), a small town hctw'ccn Edinburgh and 
Linlithgow, till he should recejlc sonic intelligence 
of them before proceeding upon his design of pene¬ 
trating into tlie west, an alarming mutiny iiroke 
out in the camp, originating in a quarrel between 
the Flnglish and the Welsh soldiers, the latter of 
whom, amounting in numlxir to 40,000, were at 
one time on the point of withdrawing and join 
ing the Scots. “ I care not,” said Edward, 
with his usual lofty spirit, when their intention 
was reported to him ; “ let my oi^nyies go and 
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join my enemies; I trust that in one day I shall 
chustisc them all.” No news of the, shijis arriv¬ 
ing, however, the scarcity of provisions booh hccanie 
so distressing that a retreat to Eilinhurgh was 
resolved ujion, when inforrantion waa received tlial. 
the .Scottish arnry waa encamped not far olf iii 
the wood of Falkirk. It is said that two nohlenien 
serving in the Scottish camji, the Earls of Dunhur 
and Angus, came privately at diiy-hreak to the 
iptiirlers of the Bishop of llnrliuni, and comnumi- 
cated this intelligenee. “Thanks he to Godl” 
e.xclaimed Edward, “who hitlieito hath delivereil 
me from every danger; they sh.ill mil need to 
follow me; I will i'orlliwilli go and meet theiii'’’ 
That night the armv lay in the liehls, the kinu 
himself sleeping on the ground. A kick from his 
horse, winch stood beside him in the night, hiokr 
two of his ribs, and in the first confusion oecasiom il 
hy the accident, a cry arose that the king wa' 
seriously wounded or killed,—that tlieie wim luu- 
son m the camp. Edward hnnu'diaiely, ft- Vlg.iid- 
ing the pain he suH'ered, nnuiiiteil Ins hoise, and. 
as it was now dawn, gave orders to |■ontllllle Ihe 
march. The advanced guard of the eiieinv was 
first seen on the rnlge of a hill in liont, afler Ihev 
had passed Einlithgiiw. Soon after, Ihe whole 
nrmy_wiisMcaeried, fonniiig, on a stony held, at the 
side of u pinall eniineni-e in the neighl/oiirhood ol 
Fiilkirk,'" Wallace divided the, inhmliv ol In. 
army, which was greally inferior in luiiiilieis to 
that of tlic English, into four eirenhii hoilies, anned 
with lances, which the men iirolrnded olilii|iiel\, a 
they knelt with their backs agonist each otlier; the 
archers were ]ihire(l in the inlerinediale s|iaees: I la 
horse, of which there were only 11)00, ueie diawii 
up at some dislanec in the rear. Edward’s eavaliv 
were ranged in the front of his liattle, in three 
lines. The attack was made at the same time hv 
the first of those, led hy Bigot, Earl Marshal, and 
the Earls of Hereford and Eineoln; and liy the 
second, under the leading of the hold Bishop of 
Durham. The shock was gallantly met hy the 
Scottish infantry, and for some time they stood 
their ground firmly. The cavalry, however, whel her 
dismayed liy the, immense disparity between the 
innnheis of the enemy and their own, or, as has 
been conjeetnred, from treason on the ]iart of their 
rnmmander.s, lied without striking a blow ; and, 
thus left without support against the repealed 
charges of the English horse, the lancers and 
archers also at length gave way, and the rout 
became comjilete. The battle, of Falkirk was 
fought on the 22nd of .July, 1298. It is said tlnil 
1 .'),0()0 of the Scots fell on this fatal day. (Jn the 
English side the loss was inconsiderahle. M'^alhiee 
retreated with tlie remains of his army to Stirling, 
whither he was pursuetl by the English; hat when 
they arrived, he was gone, and the town was I'oiind 
reduced to ashes. The victorious invaders now 
carried fire and sword through the country in all 
directions. The whole of Fifeshire was laid waste 
and given up to military execution. The city of 
• Hallos, 1.'314, 
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St. Aiulrovvs, which was foiiiid desertal, was set on 
lire mid hiirnt to tlie ground. I’erth was burnt by 
llie inhidntunts themselves on the approach of the 
Jhifrlish. Jidward, however, was siieedily obliged to 
leiivc the country from the impossibility of liuding 
the niciins of subsisting liistrooiis. He njijiciirs to 
have returned to Kngbmd iibouL the middle of 
September,—having, indeed, regained jiossesBion 
of the iiniicijial places of strength in the south o. 
Si otlaiid, but leaving the whole of the country to 
the iioitli of the Forth still unsubdued. 

The ex)iensivc wars of Wales, Seothmd, and 
(oiu iine, had caused F.dward to op]iress the 
Fnulish )ii‘o|dc with levies and taxes, in the 
I.using ol winch he hud not idwiijs respected 
die coiislitutional charter; while on some occa¬ 
sions he hud iccoui'sc to aitilices siiiular to 
ilioe which had succeeded so badly with his 
I. idler, lleiiiy HI- At one tune, he pretended 
III.it he hud again tiiheii the cross, and thus 
tldg-”" '! Jhe tenth of all church benefices for 
i\ \e:iis. A tew years after this, be .seized llie 
ini'ini s ileposited in the cliiirehcs and monasteries, 

. ml kept the greater ]iart for his own uses, ]iro- 
inising, howevci, to pay it back some lime or 
"ihei. Ills IliMiK'ial proceedings with the clmrcb 
-how that times were materially idterecl—for the 
iiniiii weiglit of taxation was tlirowui upon that 
hod\. Alicr olitaiiiing a icluetant grant from the 
lords and knights of the shire ol a tentb on lay 
pioperly, he deiiiiiiided fiiim the clergy a half on 
iheir entire iiieoincs. Here, for the brst time, lie 
1 iieoiuitered a stem o])positioii on the jiart of llic 
hisliops, ahliots, and eommoii clergv ; but they 
wcio bulbed into compliauce, being told, among 
other harsh things, tliat eveiy “ reverend father” 
who daied to ojiposc the king would be iiodeed as 
oiii' who had broke.n the iicaee. Tins was in 
12U4. Ill the following year, having obtained n 
very liberal grant from Parlianient, he exacted a 
fourth from the churchmen, who again were obsti- 
imle, and iddigcd him, in the cud, to be satisfied 
with a tenth. Resides these heavy burdens, the 
I'liiireb was sorely racked by the king’s purveyors 
and eommissarics, who, particularly during the 
moie active jiarts of the ScoUdi war, continually 
emptied the store-houses, granaries, farm-yards, 
and larders, and carried oft'all the vehicles, horses, 
and other animals for the transport of army stores, 
in so much that the poor abbots and priors com¬ 
plained that they bad scarcely a mule left in their 
stables upon which to go their spiritual rounds. 
At last they ap[dicd to the pojic for protection, and 
Ihniifitce. VIll. granted them a bull, ordaining 
that the clergy should not vote away their reve¬ 
nues without the express permission of the holy 
see. But the pope was engaged in many troubles; 
the hull, which ajiplied equally to all Christian 
countries, was sti'cnuously opposed in France by 
Ihiilip le Bel; and in the following year, 1297, he 
found himself obliged to publish a second bull, 
which e.xplained away and stultified the first; for 
it provided, that whenever the safety of the king¬ 


dom required it, churchmen must ]iay their aids; 
and it left to the king and his couneil the right nf 
deciding im the necessity. Before this sceond 
bull arrived, the Fnglish clergy, faneying that 
they were well supported by the jirevions diien- 
ment, met, mid boldly lefused some of lidward’s 
demands; upon which he outlawed the whole 
hodv, both regular and sccnhir, and seized their 
goods and elialtels, not leaving bishop, parisl^ 
priest, abbot, or monk, so mueli as bread to oat, 
or a bed to lie upon. As theie were no Beckets in 
the land, tliioc mciismcs produced a general siili- 
niissioii to the king’s arbitriirv will, even before 
the arrival of the. ex])huiiUory hull. A fe«v reeu- 
saiils were sup]i(irted for a season by the eliantj of 
their relatives and of the eomiiioii people, hut no 
]iopulur iiiovciiieiit took jilaec in liieii tiivoiir, nor 
does I heir lull d treatment ap|ieiir to iiiive eiealed 
anv gieat exeitemeiil.’* 

It was tar otherwise when the king hud Ins 
greedv liaiid on the trading classes .■♦’'•licy had 
borne a grcnl deal in the way of tallages and in¬ 
creased export duties; but when he seized all the 
wool and hides that weie ready lor shipping, and 
sold them for his own prolit, a universal and loud 
outcry was raised, noUvithstaiidiiig liis assnranees 
Ihip, he would lauhhdly pay liaek the anionnl. 
'riie merehaiits asseiuhled, the rieli lini'gliers, the 
landed pioprictors id' all elasses consulted together; 
and their consullatioiisvere eiieonraged by sonie of 
the greatest of the iiohles, who were not so hlinded 
by the career of eniiqnest and glory in which the 
king vvtis leading them, as to he iipgleetfnl of their 
more imniediale interests, or indiftcreiil to those 
viideiit inroads on the national rights. Towards 
the end of February, 1297, Fdward lelt the eft'ect 
of liiesc deliberations. He. had colleeted two 
armies, one of which was to go to tliiieime, the 
other into Flanders; w hen the Marl of Heieford, 
the constahle, and the Karl of Norfolk, the marshal* 
of Knglinid, both lefused to quit the country. 
Turning to the marshal, the king e.xclaimed, 

“ By tile evcrhustiiig Clod, Sir Earl, you shall go 
or hang.” “ By the everlasting God, Sir King, 

I will neither go nor hang;” ami, so saying, Nor¬ 
folk withdrew with Hereford. Thirty bannerets and 
ThOO knights immediately followed the marslial 
and the constable, and llie king was left almost 
alone.t An incautious step at this moment might 
have cost him his crown or bis life, but Edward 
was a wonderful master of bis passions wlien ne¬ 
cessary, and his craft and jiulicy were fully cipial 
to bis merits as iiswarrior. He knew tlial the 
Archbishop of Caiiferbury and the clergy gave 
great weight to the present opposition, and lliesc 
be detached by blaiidislimcnts and promises. He 
knew that his brilliant exjdoits in war had endeared 
him to the unthinking multitude, and he also knew 
how to touch their hearts. The measure he adojited 
was singularly dramatic : he stood forth before the 
people of London, moimlcd on a platform iii front 
/ 
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of WcsIniloBlor TIa)l, iioboilv lii'intr ncnr Iiira save 
Ills son ICiIrtiiid, llio Ar('liliislu)|) of Oaiiti'vbury, 
mid 111',', l',nrl of Warwick : lie told them that 
iiohody giicvcd more, than he did for tlic liurdcii- 
Bome taxes laid \i]ion his dear sidjeets, hut tliia 
hnide.ii xvas one of ahsolute necessity to jircscrve, 
not only his rrorvii, hut their blood from the Welsh, 
the Scots, and the, Freiieh.* Then, in the iirojier 
ylaec fallnif; into the pathetic, he, said, “I iini 
poniy to exjiose myself to all the dangers of war for 
your sakes. If I jetnrn alive I will make you 
amends for the ]iast; hut if I fall, here is my tlear 
son, ]dae.e him on my throne, his u;ratitnde wdl 
he the t^'warderof your fidelity !” Here he stopped, 
tinil let a few tears roll down his iron check. The 
arelihisliop xvept; the sjieetators were tenderly 
ali'eeted ; and, after a brief pause, the air was rent 
witli .^houts of applause and loyally.f This display 
of enthusiasm yave tile king great encouragement, 
and having issued writs for the protection of church 
luojieityTkdid M|)pointed Ins former o|)ponent, the 
Aiehhishop of Canterbury, chief of the cotmeil of 
regency under Prince Edward, he went to cmhaik 
for Flundeis xvitli such tioops as he had kept 
together. Hut a few da\s alter, on Augmt Pith, 
he was hrought to a halt at Winchester, hv lepoits 
of the hostile spirit of the nobles; and while, in 
that city, a remoiislianee, in the name of the arch¬ 
bishops, hisho]is, iihhols, and piiors, the earls, 
hiiroiis, and commoiis of England, was ]iresented to 
him. After staling in broad terms that they were 
not hound to aeconipanv the king to Elandcrs,—a 
eountry wdicre iieitliei they nor any of thei? anees- 
tois hud ever done seniee lor the kings of Eiig- 
hmd ; anil that cviii if they were iiielined to take 
part ill that exjieditioii, the, iioverly to which he 
laid reduced them rendered them imahle to do'so : 
thex went on to tell him, in their hold remonstrance, 
_ that he had repeatedly violated their charters and 
liberties ; that his “ evil toll ” (so they called the 
e.xport duty on wool) was excessive and intolerable, 
and that liis present expedition to the continent 
was ill-advised, seeing that his absence xvoiild leave 
the country open to the incursions of the Scots and 
Welsh. The king evaded any very direct answer, 
and relying on the favourable disposition of the 
cominon people, and the vigilance of his officers, 
ho had the courage to depart in the very midst of 
these diseonteiits.t lie landed near Sluys in the 
end of August: his plans were concerted with his 
usual sagacity; hvit coalitions are faithless and 
uncertain things, and he had in Phili[i Ic Bel an 
opponent as crafty and, at the least, as nnscrupulous 
as himself. These great kings had long struggled 
for possession of a young lady,—Philijipa, daughter 
of Guy Count of Fluuders. As early as the year 
Edward had concluded a treaty of marriage, 
which was to unite the fair Fleming to the Prince 
of Wales; but it was Philip’s interest to prevent 

• Tlic i\c#cfnil nl Dovfr hud inOumpd iIk* people nffainst 
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any close union between England and I'lmider, 
and he resolved that the marriage should iml lake 
jilaee. After many secret intrigues,—which fiiilcd, 
as both the young lady anil her falherwere brut, mi 
the Knglish uiiiuii,—the h’l eneh king invited (kiiml 
Guy to meet hiiij at Corheil that he might emisiilt 
liirii on matters of great imiiortaiice. Tlie Coiinl, 
■wlio was a frank, honest old man, went, and took 
his countess with liim; he was no sooner in Ins 
power thanPliili]! liarshly repriiaelied him wuh thi' 
English treaty,—told him that no rax^n! of Ihe 
Erench crown, however great, could mnri v anv of 
his children without the king’s lieeme,— and Ihiii 
sent him and his wife prisoners to the tower in tin 
liouvre. 

This arbitrary and treacherous measure exeiird 
great disansl, and llie better feelmg of the Fieiieli 
])eerf, iiiid tlic remoiistraiiees of a papal legale, 
loreed I’hilip to liberate the old eoniit and his 
coimtesB. llelore lotting go his hold, howevei. In' 
nindo Guy swear he would think no nuiij.i.e*' 
Fiiiglisli alhaiiee. 'I'ho eoinil eoiitraeled Ihe loieeii 
obligation ; hut this was not enough for the Fieiii'li 
king, who had hiokeii loo luaiiy oaths himself lo 
have nuieli reliaiiee, on those of otlier people • hr 
demanded that Philippa slioiild he jilaeeil m ho, 
hands as»a hostage; and when that young laiK 
was hrought to Paris—and not liefou—lier paienl . 
were lilierated. 'I'lieir piirliiig was sad imd teinlei 
As soon as the eomit reached his own doinmimo, 
he made an all’eetmg apjieal to the i«)j)e; llie 
cluireh entered w itli some zeal into the eioe ; hiil 
nolwitlistaiiding repeated threats of exeoiMiimim a- 
tuiii, Pliilij) le Bel jiersistcd in keeping Ins iniio 
cent hostage, xvho was not more than twelve yeao 
of age. At last, the old count formally lenoum ed 
Ills allegiance, defied his suz.erain, and enlciul 
heart and soul into a league witli the English king, 
wlioso notion was, that France would he foniiil 
more vulncrahle on the side of Flanders than on 
that of Guicune. It was in consequence of tins 
treaty, which was sworn to in the most solemn 
manner, that Edward went to F’landers, after pic- 
paring a formidahle alliance. The other chief 
memhers of the coalition wore, the emperor, the 
Dnkc of Austria—who had both been subsidized 
by Edward—and the Duke of Brabant and Count 
of Bar, who were his own sims-in-lnw by their 
marriage with the princesses Margaret andElcimor 
of England. When the hired allies got Iklward’s 
money, they seem to have considered their jiurt of 
the business as done; and no nieinlier of the coali¬ 
tion was very faithful or strenuous, cxcejit the nii- 
hajipy Count Guy, whose cruel wrongs bound linn 
firmly to Edward. But the whole expedition lie- 
camc a series of misadventures, some of wliieli 
were sufficiently disgraceful to the English con¬ 
queror. He, had scarcidy landed at Sluys, when 
the mariners of the Cinque Ports, and those of Yar¬ 
mouth and other ports—between whom tliere w’ere 
many rancorous old jealousies—(piurrelled, and 
then fought, as if they had been national enemies 
ranged under two opposite flags. On the Yat- 
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iiKiiitli siilo, llvc-iiiul-tweiity feliijiB were Imuil and 
{leBlnived iii lliis wild eoiilliet. One fact wliieli 
the chruuielers iiieiiticiii looks almost ns if the 
fii;ht liad been for the money on board, and most 
of the inurineTS little belter than (urates; “ and 
also three of their greatest shijis—part of the 
kiiin’s treasnre beino in one ol* them—were tolled 
forth into the hiali sea, and (|nite eonveual away.”* 
'J'he. kina’s laiid-foiecs weie scarcely in a better 
stat^ of disci|iliiie, owiiia jirobably to the absence 
ol iiiost of the aieat olllcers whom they had been 
accustoiiicd to obey. ’I'he disordcis they coiii- 
niilled did not tend to |itd(lnce nnainiiiitv in the 
counlry, which was alieady in “ evil state, by 
leiison that the L>;ond towns wei(‘ not all ot'one 
mind.” The rich and po|Hilous cities of Flanders 
were, in tact, as (ealons ol each otliiT, and sjdit, 
into ahiiosi as iiianv factions as the little Italian 
ie|>nhlies ol the middle iiaes. I’liilip had a slioinf 
(laitv aiiioin; tlieiii, and that active sovereign had 
areally increased It, and weakened Ins eiieiines, hy 
niaieiiofli into the Low Conntries at the licad of 
(ill,ll()0 men, and uaininji;a yreat victoiy at I'dirnes, 
before Fidwaid could anive. 'J'lie l‘'rciieli occu- 
|ii(al many of the towns; and Lille, (auirtrai, 
^’))les, Urimes, and Dainine were cither taken or 
driven up to them soon alter the laiiiliiio of the 
Lnplish. Falwaid diuve them with i;reat loss out 
of Damme, and mmht have done, the same at 
liniyes, hud it not liecii that Ins Fintlisli and tlie 
Fleniiiuis, who were servinit with them, fe ll into 
sirife, and foiuthl aluml the division of the spoils of 
llie town, which tliey had not yet taken. Soon 
after tins, lie went into wmler-ipiaiters at Ghciil, 
and theie deadly feuds broke out between the 
tow iisjieople and lustioops; seven hundred of the 
hitter were killed in a tumult, in winch Fldwiird’s 
own life was endangered. The Faighsh foiit- 
Buldiers, nn their side, sacked the town of Damme, 
and killed some two Iiundrcd F'leiiiings. It was 
not likely that such tender allies should do much 
against the coiniuoii enemy ; and all the ellorls 
made by llie king and Count Guy failed to recon¬ 
cile those imiinosities. 

A.n. 1298. Spring approached, hut it brought 
no news of the inactive members of the coalition ; 
and as Kdward’s jiresence was much wanted at 
home, he eagerly listened to overtures from Philip 
concluded a truce for two years, and, leaving Count 
Guy to shift for himself, sailed for England. 

It could not be denied that, after tlmiwing away 
immense sums of money, he returned humbled and 
disgraced. But his English subjects liad nut 
waited for this moment of humiliation to curb his 
arbitrary power. As soon as he set sail for Flanders 
the jireceding year, the Constable and Earl Marshal, 
with many other nobles, in presence of the Lord 
Treasurer and of tiie judges, forbade the officers 
of the Exchequer, in the name of the whole baron¬ 
age of England, to exact payment of certain taxes 
which had been laid on without proper consent of 
parliament. The citixeiis of London and of the 
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other great trading towns made common cause 
willi till' haimis; and, idler issuing some oidei's 
whieli the Exchequer duist not obey, and making 
.some liuilless alleiiipls at deecptioii mid evasion, 
EdwimI was olihgcd to send over limn Ghent in¬ 
structions to ids son and llic coniicil of regency* to 
hciid before ii storm wlinh llieie was no ojiposiiig; 
and. Ill the inoiitli ol December, from llic same city 
ol Glieiit, lie was fain lo uranl, under tbe great 
seal, aiiolber coiiliriiiatinii ol the two charters, 
together with a full coiifniuatioii of the iiiiportaiit 
statute called “ De Tallagio lioii Coiic.edciido,” de¬ 
claring that liciicrl’orlli no tallage oi aid should lie 
levied without assent of tlie peers sjii/ilual mid 
temporiil, the kiiiglils, Inirgcsses, and ollierfrceincu 
of the realm, winch had been jaiss' d in a ])arllii- 
niciil belli hy Prince Fidward in thcqireri iliiig Siqi- 
Unilier. Foi iiuiiiv years |iarliainciil liad exi rcised 
a sahilarv conliol in such iiialters, hut tins statute, 
for the Inst time, formally invested tlie rcpreseii- 
tiitives III the nation with the sole rigiv's of raising 
the supplies. Kiluard felt tins as a |i!iiiiliil state 
of de|ieiideiirc ; he knevv it would elieck Ins am- 
hitioii, and piohuhiv prevent his loieigii wars; and 
he had scarcily set fool in I'.iiglaiid wlicii he 
hetrnyeil liis irritation and disgust. It is said that, 
among his eoiitiilciilial friends, he laughed at the 
restrictions atlcm|ilcd to lie ini|Hiscd upon liiiii ; 
hut his subjects were resolute, and so.in niiiilo him 
feet thill tlie matter was neitiier to he treiiled as of 
light eoiiseqiieiice iior set aside liv sublerfngcs 
111 full jiarllament, whieli met at Yoik in the moiitli 
of Mijy, some si.x weeks after his return, the Farl 
Ilf Hereford, the Cmistalile, and the Earl of Nor¬ 
folk, the Marshal, demanded of liim that lie would 
ratify in person, mid with priqicr solemnities, his 
nvi’i'iit eoiilirmation of the ehiirlcrs. I'.dward, as if 
the ceremony eiiiild not have, been performed in a 
few hours, or even t/ie/i, at the moment, said, that it 
could not lie now, as lie must liasten to chastise tMh 
Scottish rehels; hut he jiroinised to do what was 
asked of him oil his return from the Norlli, and lie 
]ih dged solemn oaths, vti ariously, the Bishop of 
Dnrliiim and three lay lords swearing, hy the soul 
of the king, that he sliiuild keep his |truiiiisc.J 

It will jircvent cmifiiBioii to bring these traiisae- 
tioiis to one |ioint, without regard lothe strict ehrii- 
nologie.al order in which they occurred. TiiMnrdi, 
1299, ahont ten moiitlis after the meeting at York, 
Edward met his parliament again at Westminster. 
The bloody huirels of Falkirk were fresh on his 
brow: he had all the prestige of recent success j 
hut, imdaiinted by his glory and might, the barons 
reipiircd the fulfilment of his promises. lie was 
“ nolliing eoiiteiitcd that this matter siiould lie so 
earnestly pressed, for loth he was to grant their 
full request.” He therefore ciideaviaired to gain 
time, putting off the question, and giving no direct 
answer one way or tlie other. When the lords 

• Several menilters of this cmuicil, Millilhe Arehbiuhop of Can- 
ti'rbui^ at tlieir heatl,>\ere known (u bo lu\i>ur.ibh‘ tu the cause of 
reform. 

+ Ht* pTptenflwl lh.it tin* coiiflrmatioJLwas not Itindmg, as he had 
put hia seal to it in a foreign country. 
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urp;ecniini, he willulrew t’nmi pailimucut uiu\ ^ot 
out of Jjoiiiloii, secueilv, and sis if liy sUaUli ; but 
lliese fiiniest men iiul lie I'vadud : tin y 

followed him; and then the jirond eoinjuiuor was 
CoinpeUed to niake nu*an <ind drlia-'iin; excuses, 
throwing the hhinu' of Ins (h'pinUne on the an of 
Jiondon, which, lu; said, did not agnn' wiih his 
constitution. At last he ^rsmted the ratifie.ttion so 
firmly <lemanded ; but, with singular laid l.utli, he 
took parliament by surpiise, and added ;i elausi- at 
the end of the document,—a sa\jnu, of tin right of 
th(‘ eriwvn,—which utleily (h'stioyed the v.iluc t)f 
the coiiee.'Sion, and went to shake llu‘ very fo\md- 
ations of the (ireal Charter itself. I'pmi this the 
J‘hnls of llerefoid and Norfolk, with the mass of 
the harons, letmned sulhuily to their homes. Ihl- 
ward was alarmed at then hostile countenance, Imt 
rancMne: he could delude the phiin citi/.ciis, he 
ordetx’d the shenlTs of Jjondon to call a ]mhlie 
meeting, and to icad tlie new confirmation of the 
ehaiteis. citizens \net in St. I’aurs ('hureh- 

yaul, and listened with anxious eais at every 
clause, ('Xeept th(‘ last, they gayi' many hlessings 
to the king for his nohle grants, hut when tlial 
last elaus(‘was lead, the London huigluixs niider- 
stood its elb'ct as well as the nohle loids had done, 
and they emsed as loud and as fast as (lii y had 
blessed hefoie. Ivilward took waininL'; he suiii- 
moned the iiailiament to meet again shoitly after 
Ivaster, and then lie strnek out the <letcsted clause, 
and granted all that was asked ol him Jii the foiniv 
])reseiibed* One of tlie mimedialc heiiefils of 
ihe^^ enactments xvas a projxr ilofinUion cd’ the 
limit:> of the roval forests, wlneh, it was deerecvl, 
should never again he enhuged by (‘neioaelmieiils 
on llie subjects’ lands.f JLit still Jvdward only 
Considered these coneessions as tenijiorary saeiiliees 
of Ins high preiogative, and, from the moment of 
grunting tliein, lie occupied the leisuie which the 
Sxottisii war and his intrigues on the contim lit 
allowed him, in devising means to overllirow the 
power of parliament. Hereford, tln^ Constable, 
(lied sliorlly after the ratiliealion, hut lus jumeiples 
hud tak(‘n too deep and wide a root to be much 
injnicd by the death of any one man,- lioweviT 
great. In the course of three years, the king 
aitfully contrived to punish, on other charges, and 
impoverish many of the barons who liad most 
firmly opposed him; hut this measure only con¬ 
vinced men more than ever of the vital necessity of 
restricting his power. In 1304, when he had 
triumphed, for tlic moment, over all opjiosition in 
Scotland, Edward arbitrarily sent to raise a tallage 
on all the cities and borouglu-' of his demesne; 
and in the followung year he des^iatclnal secret 
envoys to the jiojie, to represent that the conces¬ 
sions he bad made had been forced from In'm l»y a 
traitorous conspiracy of his baions, and to ask an 
absolution from his oaths and the engagements he 
had so repeatedly and solemnly contracted with 
his subjects. Notwithstanding Edward’s instanc¬ 
ing the case of his father, Henry III., who was 
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alisolvi'd Ilf his oaths to the Eail of Leicester, tlie 
iiiiswer of Cleiiiciit V. was rather an evasive one. 
'I'liiis, liiit slightly eiieiaiiiit'eil to [lerjury on tlie one 
haiiil,— awed liv the iiiiiiniinity ol the harons on the 
other,—and then, once more embarrassed hy a 
I'isiiis of tlie |iatiii)ts ill Seotlaiid, who never left 
Inin lolly in traiK|iiil ciijoyiiient of Ins nsiirpatioii, 
the miylitv Ldwaid was comiKllcil to resjieet Ins 
eiiyayemeiits and the will of the mitioii, and to leave, 
as a pail of the law ol the land, (hose liinititUous 
on the power of future rulers winch liad been 
wiuna tioiii Inm, one of the most ]iower(iil, war¬ 
like, and skilful Ilf kings. It reipuieil, indeed, an 
“ intrepid patriotism ” to eontend* with and liiiallv 
eoiili'ol such a sovereiyii, and Lnyhind never has 
produced any paliiots to whom she owes more yia- 
liliiil ■ than to I Iiiiiipliiev Holiiiii, I'.ail of Hereford, 
and Royer Lmod, Lari of Norlolk Lot Kiialisli 
liisloiiaiis have not lioriie siiiruieiulv in mind llie 
indirert ohliyalion to the iiaidy patriots of .‘Scotland 
who divided and wt'akened the stieiiylli of the, 
tyrant, and, on moie than one oecasioii, seft’i'U the 
eiiiise ol lilierlv niLiiylaiid hy dislraetiiiy his atten¬ 
tion id a critical momi 111 , and yivniy lull emphn- 
iiieiit to Ins arms and resuiiires in llie Noilli. if 
the .Scots had lieeii me in-spirited and siihmissive, 
the “ Lnnfiriiiatioii of the Charlers ” nnylit have 
been annulled; and if the Kiiyhsh had succeeded 
in eiislaviiiy tlie Scots, lliev iiiiylit have hiiiiid that 
thev had lieen foryina letters for themselves. 

The vision of the splendid inhei ilaner ol Lleanor 
of Aipiilaiiie still liamiled Ldwind’s iiiiayiiiiilioii. 
With siieli an o]i]ionenl as l'luli|i le Hel he could 
seaieelv liojie to recover all those states wliieli the 
divorced wife of Jjoiiis YIL eoiivi-yed to lleniy 11. 
of Liiylund ; hut he was lesolved to yet hack at 
least the eouiilrv of (iuieniie, the loss of which 
jireyeil on his mind and irritated Ills BcU-esteeiii, 
lor Ldwaid prided himself us iiiueli on his |inliey 
as on Ins iiidilary prowess, and in that jiarticuhir 
I’lnlip had Ian ly, or rather foully, outwitted linn. 
Ill the traiisiictions which now took jilaee, the two 
siivereiyiis ran a pretty equal career of basciicss. 
ilaviiiy e\]ioiieiK'od the expensiveiiess and uii- 
eeit.niity of foreign coalitions, and having iin great 
aiiiil of his own to sjiare for continental warfaie, 
Kdwanl detei mined to olitain his end hy treating 
di|ilomiitically with the French king, and sacritic- 
iiig his faitlifiil ally, the Count of Flanders. In 
this he had more in view than the recovery of 
fiiiieiiiie, for, us a price of Ins own treachery to 
(,'oiiiit (illy, he exiicclcd that Philip would be 
equally false to his treaty with the Scots, whom he 
had Imri led into hostilities for his own purjjoses, 
swearing, however, that he would never abandon 
them. Since Edward’s unfortunate campaign in 
Flanders, the arrogance and exactions of fee French 
had almost destroyed their party in country; 
and though they made a temporary caliquest of it, 
the burghers of Ghent, Lille, Bruges, and the other 
fice cities, gave them a signal defeat in the battle 
of Courtrai, which was fought in the year 1302. 
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Philiji’b cousin, iho Count of Artois, cnininfUKlciI 
tlin Froncii on tins occnsion; and after Ins dis¬ 
graceful defeat, all the Flenusli towns tlireudff llie 
French yoke, and elected .lolni ol Naniui to he 
their governor geni rul, for Count Cnv had lieen 
once more entra]i])ed hv Philip, who kept him a 
close jirisoiier. The. Frencli k'liig was as aii.vioiis 
to recover F'hindcrs as Kdwaril was to ker|i Scot¬ 
land, and to get hack (luicnne; and all the cliiv.drv 
of Fiance longed to wipe out the disgnire llieir 
arms had sustained at Courtrai from the “ canaille 
of Flemings.”* 

It a))peais (hat (he ]iopc, who had hern a]i- 
))caled to as mediator, lii.st suggested, as a 
proper means of leconedmg the two kings, that 
Fidward, who had heeii for some tears a widower, 
should mairy Maigaiel the si-tei ol Philip; 
aiiil that his (ddest son, the Piinee ol Wales, 
should lit' idlimiet'd to Isaliean, or Isahelhi, 
the daiightir ol that soveieieii. This doiihle 
miirnagi' had lieeii foi some time uiiiU'i iliseiissioii, 
anil eiteii scope to imieh imiliial d('rep(ioii. 

Faeli ol the kiiius impiiileiitly alleeli'd a delieaet 
III eoliseienee alioul aliandoiiing Ins allies, and 
Kdwaril stated (wliat was pelleetlv true) lliaf he 
had pledged his soul and hoiioiii to the marriage 
hehvceii the I'riiiee ol Wales and Philipjia, the 
iliuighter of the iiid'oitmiate K.iil o( FiMideis, and 
had stipulated (hat in ease ol that iiinoii heing 
fiiisliated by the \oitng lady’s conlmiied detention, 
or hv her death,then the voting prniee should mairv 
her sister;—tliiil he, Kiiie Kdwaid, had svvoi ii iijiini 
the Cospehs to make neithei peace nor Iniee with 
Fiiinee unless it were, eonioiiitlv with his iillv the 
Karl of Flanders, mil even though the pope shimlil 
demand it. Philiii le Del, on Ins side, spoke of his 
allies, the liiave, the miloriniiale Scots, ami of the 
solemn obligations he had eoiitsaeted with them ; hut 
each graeious kmgnuisl have hiughed at the other, 
and ]irol)ably at liimsclf, too, m making this intei - 
elnmge ofseriiples ofeoiiseieiiee. Kdvvard mained 
Margaret of F’rance, in .Septemher, 1299; and at 
the same time his son, wlio was thirteen veins old, 
was ]irivntely contracted by ]iroxy to Isaliolhi, vvlio 
was about six years old. .\ sort of congress, held 
at Moutreuil, which preceded this maiiiage, bad 
settled that there sliuidd be jieaec lietvveeii the 
French and English crowns, that the King ol Fug- 
land should make salisfagtion lor the many ITeiieh 
ships which his manners had illegally taken at 
the beginning of the war, and that the King of 
France should place sundry towns in Gaseoiiy m 
the custody of the ])opc, to he by him lield till the 
Guienne question should be adjusted by jieaceful 
negotiation. This treaty, however, hud not been 
properly ratified; Philip le Bel (piurrelled with 
the arbiter, and even instigated Sciarra Cidoniia 
to arrest and ill-treat Piijie Boniface. Other cir¬ 
cumstances, besides the iiationul antipathies of the 
English and Frencli peojile, which were already 
very strong, had prevented the accommodation; 

* The nobl<*s of Frtince seUlom routlesiccnilrtl to gu e the iiplualuous I 
burghers of Flunders a better title. 


Imt a( last, on the 20tli of Mn}', L'JO.'i, the tienly 
of MouIm'UiI was ralifUtl, a liealy '>1 cmninerce 
was coiiehKhd hutween the two rmiiitnes, mid 
lvi\Mird i('('o\(H(l (tuicnne, ^or^^hlell tlu' J-’.arl of 
lanoolii sWdic loaltv and did in his name. 

Jn this lieai\ lim SeoK wen* not (‘ven nnaitioned : 
tlieii invo\s at the Freni'h court coiujilained of 
this dt''honi>ural>le alKUHlnmniMit, and IMnl]]) ho- 
Ifinnlv -jironn'ed to jilrad iheir cmise like a 
waini and siiieru' liicnd in an interview winch he 
was shoiil\ to ha\e with llii' l'hieh‘'h king. Tliis 
personal application, lin saiH, would liave more 
(‘th'ct than the di'-ciissinu of clausps and provisos 
with anihassadois ; and .so it niiehl ; li^it IMiilip 
nc\’(i made jt, liavini;-, indeed, liari;aimal with 
Jvlwanl to ahanduii Scotland if h(‘ would ahandoii 
l''land('is. 1 1 ! part throu'^h inahilit\ lo pievont it, 
Fdwanl liud pniiniUed Pluhji lo ha\e his way 
with till' l'l('nune;s ever sinei' his unloilunate 
cainpaiLui and tlie truce of 12117, and now he 
w hollv L’a\e thnn U]), hv tjealy, to t^ieir ('ina^nd 
eneniu's the I'renrh, who, a lew months altar, 
aveng'd linn di'loal at (lonilrai liy a jnt;hffnl 
massaou' of tin' l)nr^he^s and ]a'usaii(s ol I'damlers 
in the halile ol Mon1s-en-Pm'1le, which was lon^hl 
a1 a ]dacc so nanual, between Lille and Dotiai. 
The liiu* ol (TMint (luv and of his innocent (laugh¬ 
ter was sad in the eMrenu*. After keeping him 
lour years in close jinsun, Philip le Hel libeiated 
the, counl in a moment of uteat dillietilty, and sent 
him inlo I'daiidi'is to iiidui'e his own Mibjects to 
('onveit a tiiu’c they llu'ii liad with the French into 
a lasiinu [leaci'. 'I'he eoiint wi'ut, and not siicceed- 
niLi 111 hifv mission,— for the h'lemisli eilizt'us hoped 
to he :d)!e to cope w i(h the l''ieneh sinL’le-handed,— 
lie lionourahlv relumed, us he had ])ionused to 
(h^ in that ease, to PInlij), who again coininiUed 
him to prison, and eaused him to In* treated 
with lnlarnou^ seventy. The ])oor old man 
died soon after at Compi'ijrne, in the eii^htj^- 
^il^t year of his aye. Ihit neither the battle of 
Monls-eii'l’ie lie, nor a siTies of hloody enttage- 
inenls whieli followed it, could break the sjnrit of 
the free citizens of Flanders, W'hosc wealth, tlic 
fruit of eoinmeiee, ya\e llicm many advantages 
over the mi.veiahly poor aristocracy of Frtuice, and 
who'-e iiundiers, conbideriiig the Umited extent of 
the country they occupied, were truly prodigious. 
After each Te\crse they rallied again, and the 
carnae:e of many battles left no perrciitihlc dimi¬ 
nution in their ranks. “ By St. Denis,” cried 
Pliilip, “ 1 believe it rains Flemings!” At last 
lie condescended tn treat on moderate lemis with 
the trading and itymufaiduring citizens whoni he 
l»ad once despised as incapahlc of “high deeds of 
arms;” and, ul)()ut a yciir after the ratification of 
tlie treaty with Kdward, he agreeil to a truce for 
ten years, on condition that the Flemings, while 
they preserved all their ancient lilxTties, should 
acknowU*(lge his feudal suzerainty, pay him one 
hnndred thousand francs for the expenses of the 
war, and leave him in undisturbed posses^ion of 
the cities of Lille, Douai, Oithics, and Bethiuic. 
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Robert, tlie eldest son of Count Guy, was then 
lilrcr.iled, and entered on possession of Flanders ; 
the body of (be, octogenio bin 6tale-])ri.soner, winch 
Jmd been enibahned, was delivered up; and his 
younger son and many Idennsh gentlemen reco¬ 
vered their libeUy. Rut in this general enlarge¬ 
ment the tail' I’hillppa,—tlie, at one tune, aliianeed 
bride of I’rinee F.dwaid of England, —was exce])ted ; 
and she, died ol' giiefand captivity not long after, 
idiout two years beloro Edward of Caernarvon eoni- 
Jilcted his inarnage with Isabella of I'rance. The, 
events whieii lo-e oin of tins ill-fated niiniiage 
might, have satisfied the manes of the most revengi- 
iul ; aiiiUit eouhl haidly liajipen otiieiwise than 
that they should be inteipreted into a direct judg¬ 
ment of ]leaven piovohed by political perfidv. If 
she did not positively command the. alioeions deed 
herself, Isabella was at least a main eiinse of the 
murder of her husband, and from her union with 
the Planlagcnet weie derived those English claims 
to the Fiei*f,'„ erown, in the proscnitiiig of which 
her native land was lepeatedlv waslcd with lire 
and swoTil lioni one evlreniilv to the other, and 
the spirit of enniily and halied between the two 
cuuntnes—already a prevalent feeling—became so 
envenomed and deep-rooted that live hniidred venrs 
have seareeh siillieed to remove it.* 

All this w hile Edward had never l eased to he 
occupied with his design of eonipletmg the siih- 
jugiition oi Scntland ; but so long ns he was imii- 
tiarriissed by having the I'reiieh war on Ins hands 
at the same time, Ins operations in the north of 
Rritain had been coniparatividv eranijied and m- 
cffieicnt. Aocordnigly, the lonr years that followed 
the battle ot I'alkiik were ]iruihieti\(‘ ol no ini- 
]iortant resnlLs, although ilin uigllie whole time the 
hostilities lictvveen the two nmnliies never wore 
suspended except oeeasioiially liv a tinee for a few 
months. Wallace disappcais Iiom the scene after 
Kis great defeat. In his room, the harons appointed 
AVilliam I/iniberlini, Jjishop of St. ,\iuliews, ,’olni 
de Soulis, .lohii Comyii the yotinger, and Roliert 
Bnicc Karl of Carnek, Guardians of the kingdnni in 
the name ol Ibiliul. This was indeed a strange 
union of all the great faeLions, Riiiec in tiiig in tii 
name of Baliol, and associated in the same eom- 
missinn with Cnmyn, the only jierson who stood 
hetvvecn him and the throne if Baliol slmnld he set 
aside; for Coniyn was the son of Balnil’s sister 
Marjory, and, failing King John and Ins issue, the 
heir of right to the. crown. John Baliol, who had 
rcrn.iincd a ])risoner m the Tower since his ahdiea- 
tioii in 121)(), was liherated hy Edward on the 
intercession ol 1‘opc Boniface, mu .Inly, and 
conveyed to his ancestral estate of Baillcul in Nm- 
mandy, where, forgetting that he had ever hcen a 
king, he lived in ipuet till his deiuli in l.'iU. 
EdwaiR Baliol, who had been Ins father’s fellow- 
prisoner, accompanied him to Erance; but of him 
we shall hear more in the setiuel. It was not till 
November, 12911, tliat the English king found 

„* — Suryrs “nil llrovim, ai imatecl in Soulliey s Nunil 
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leisure from his other affairs to set ahont jirc- 
parations for the proseention of tin- fScnttisli war, 
and the effort he then made ended in nothing ; fur 
after an army had been assemhlcd at Berw ick in 
November, liis harons, alleging his continued 
evasion of the charters, jicremplorily refused to 
advance, and he was oliliged to return liome. The 
conseipicnec was the capitulation of tlie castle of 
Stirling to a Scottish force that had liceii for some 
time lieMCging it. In tlie summer of l.dOO, Fid- 
ward made an incursion into Animndale luidGalln- 
vvav ; hill it was atteiiiled willi noiesidl e\ee|il llic 
devastation of the former of lliese ilistiiets, and the, 
lornial and useless snlimissinn ot the hitter. On 
tlie ,'iOlli of October, a trnee with tlie Scots was 
('(included at Dninfiics, to last till Wiiitsnndav in 
the follovvnig year. It was ilming tins interval 
that l’o|ie Boniface VII i., in a letter to Fdvvaid, 
advanced the siiigiiliir ehiim that tlie knigdoni ot 
Seolland belonged of right lollie hol\ see. “ But,” 
added his holiness, “slmnld you have any^oij^- 
tcnsions to the whole or any pail of SeollimiiTsenil 
your proctors to mevvilinn si.x moutiiB' I will hear 
and (ielcniune aeconbng to justiee, I take the 
cause under my own peenliai cogni/.anee.” 'I'o 
this impudent demand, a |)arliameiit, wliieli met at 
Lineoln in^Febniarv, l.'II)], lelurneil a shoil and 
s|)irited answer. “ .At no time,” said the Fiigbsli 
harons, “ has the kingdom ol Seolliind lielongedi to 
the clinrcli. In temporal iilfans, the kings of 
I'ingland arc not amenable to the see ol Rome. We 
have with one voire resolved dial, as to tenipoial 
alliiirs, the king of l•illglanll is iiideiiendeiil of 
Rome ; that he sliall not suffer Ins in(iepenileney 
to be ipiestioned ; and tbciefiire that he shall not 
send eoimnissioners to Rome. Snell is, and such, 
we trust in Gild, will ever he our opminn !” 
hmger and ninrc deferential epistle from Edward 
himself, a few months afterwards, entered into an 
elaborate e.xaiiiiiiutmn of the (pu-stiun ; and, in the 
end, Boniface found it ex|)cdicnt to profess himself 
convinced, or at least tn act as if he luttl no longer 
anv doubt of the English supremacy. He soon 
alter addressed the Senttish clergy in terms of 
violent reproof for their oiijiositinii to F.dwaid his 
“ dcarly-behivcd son m Christ,” and enjoined 
Ihcm to strive, by rc])entaiice and by most earnestly 
pressitig the submission of their countrymen, to 
olitain forgiveness of God mid man. Meanwhile, 
tlie truce having cxjnred, Edward, in the summer 
of LSOl, again marched into Scotland. This cam- 
jiaign, however, was still more unproductive than 
the last; the Scots, adhering to the course that had 
hitherto ])rovcd most effective in ridding them of 
tlicir invaders, as tlie English king advanced, laid 
the countiy -waste before "him, till at last, an early 
and severe •winter coming on, he was compelled to 
retire into the town of Linlithgow. Flere he built 
a castle, and kept his Christmas. In January, 
l.'!02, hy the mediation of France, he was induced 
to conclude another truce.with the Scots, to endure 
till the ffOtli of November (St. Andrew’s Day). It 
is observable that the Scottish commissioners on 
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tliis iirciindii Btlll inofesM'd to net in tlie imnu'of 
llaliol, imaiiisl whoso tillo lo be called a kiiiir, how¬ 
ever, Iwlwiird ]irotcsloil. As soon ns the truce had 
PX]pued, he iiiepaual to renew the war. Tills time, 
however, instead nC ]iioceeding to Scotland in 
jieison, he sent ihillier .lohn Me Segrave, iiiion 
whom he, liad lately lii'stmved tfic appomlment of 
governor, at the head of an army of 20,000 men, 
mostly cavah V. The issue of this c.xjiedition was 
emuientlv disastrous. Segrave, advancing towards 
Ldinhiirgh, was suddenly attaeked eailv m the 
nioiniiig of the 2dth of I'ehruary, l.'tOH, in the 
iieiehhouihooil of liosliii, hy the Scottish foiees 
midei the cominaiid of Comvti, the guardian, and 
.Sir Simon Fraser, and su-tained a total defeat, 
lie had arranged Ins forces in three divisions, 
winch appear to have been suecessivelv fallen upon 
hv the Scots, and one iilti'r tin' other emnpletely 
put lo the rout. In the first fight, Segrave himself, 
alter lieiiig daiigeroiislv wounded, was made iiri- 
^-oner, along with si.vlecn knights and tlnrty 
esipnres* Ins hrotlier and snn were afterwards 
taken; and it is said that the victors, on coming 
lip with the second and third divisions of tlie 
Fiiglish, were each lime eoinpelled to disencumber 
Ilieiiiselves for the fresh eiicounler hyllie shiughter 
of all their piisoiiei-s. IMni-li s|ioil was Mso taken ; 
and the allair once more for the. moment eleined 
the romilry of its invaders. 

lint the tennlnation ol the dispute with France 
now lelt Fdwatil iiee to turn with his whole power 
to llic Scottish war. The treaty of JMontrenil was 
ratilicd at I’aris, as above related, on the 2(Hh of 
May ; on tiie 2b;l. of that month, the Knglish 
king was with his army at lio.vhnigh, and, on the, 
•llh of .Inne, he had rcaehed Kdinlmrgh, Ins jiro- 
gress, in which he had enniniilered no opjiosition, 
having been irmiked at every step by fields hud 
waste and towns and villages set on fire. From 
F.dnilnirgli he niipciirs to have pmsned his un¬ 
resisted and destrnclive, ciiuisa', by Linlithgow and 
Chiekniamian to Perth, and ihenee to Aberdeen 
mid Kniloss in Moray. At the strong and e.x- 
tensive fnrtrcss of Loehendorh, built on an islet in 
the midst of a lake in the heart of Morayshire, he 
established his ijuarters for some time, while, he 
reeeived the, homage and oaths of fealty of the 
northern barons. Tlie tradition of the neighbour¬ 
hood, after the lapse of mote than 500 years, still 
eonnrets the ruins of Ijoehetidorb with the, name of 
the great KiiglisU king.* From this remote point 
he returned southwards in the latter ]mrt of Octo¬ 
ber. Of all the places of strength to which he 
came, the castle of Brechin alone shut its gates 
against him. It was commanded by Sir Thomas 
Maule, who, while the English were battering the 
fortresses with their engines, is said to have, e.v- 
liibittd himself in defiance on tlie ramparts, with a 
towel in his hand, with which he contemptuously 
wiped off the dust and rubbish that fell upon him. 
The valiant knight, however, was at last struck hy 
a missile; but even while expiring of his mortal 

• TyUrr, i. *-’00 nmt !3.^. 


wound, he inveighed against his men as cowards 
when they asked him if ihcy might now surrender 
the castle. The garrison, however, capilnlatod the 
day after their eommimdei ee.iised to breathe. Ed¬ 
ward took U|) his wniler-tpiarteiB in Dunfermline, 
in the beginning of Decenihcr. Here, aeeoiding 
to the History attributed to Matthew of Westminster, 
the English soldiers levelled w illi the gromnl the 
nuigmficcnl abbey of the Beiiedietmes, a huilding 
so spacious, savs this writer, that three kings with 
all their attendants nngtit have been lodged eoii- 
ve.meully within Us walls; Put “ibe Scots,” he 
adds, by way of apologv, “ had eonverled the 
house ol the Loid into a den of tbieve-, bv bolding 
llieir telielhous parliaments there.” The hi-l lem- 
iiimt of the .Scottish forces that kcjit the held now 
assembled iii the neighhimrhond of Stirling, with 
the view ot protecting that forlres-, the only |ihu'e 
m the. eomiti'v that still held out. Hut the iid- 
viiiiee ol Edward and Ins eavalrv at oiiec dispersed 
this little armv. Shortly alter, on tlu»‘t(|i I'pli- 
ruarv, l.'KH, Coiiivu, hy whom it had bren com¬ 
manded, and Mime other nohlemeii, made their 
Hulimission to the comiinssioncis of the English 
king at Sirallioide,* in Fifeshne. It was agreed 
that ihev should lelaiii tlieir lives, liherlie.s, anrl 
lands, subject only to sneli fines us Edward might 
imi>osi’. d’he ea]iitnlatioii was to include all other 
persons who might chnose lo take advantage of it, 
with the cxeejition only of Wisheart, Bishop of 
Glasgow, the Steward, and Sir .lohn Soulis, who 
were to rcminn in e.inle (or two years, and not to 
pass tij the north of the Trent; of David de Gra¬ 
ham and Alexander de Lindesav, who were lo he 
hainsheil from Scotland for six months; of Simon 
Fiaser and Thomas Bois, who were, lobe hanishe.d 
foathree years from all the dommioos of Edward, 
and also to he. prohibited from jiassing into France ; 
and, closing the hononrahlc list, the ilhistiioiis 
Wallace, to whom it was significantly accorded 
that, if he chose, he might lender himself np to the 
will and meu'Y of Edwuid. Not long after, about 
the middle of J,ent, a ]mrlmmciit was iissernhled at 
St, Andrew’s, in wliieh sentence of outlawry was 
proiiomiced against Wallace, Eraser, and the gar¬ 
rison of Stirling, on their hemg summoned and 
fading to appear. All the persons above named 
eventually surrendered themselves on the terms 
offered to them ; even Fraser at length gave him¬ 
self uj); Wallace alone stood out. The, rhyming 
chronicler, Langtoft, relates that, from his hiding 
place in the forest of Dtmfermline, lire outlaw sent 
some of his friends to Edward, with a projiosal to 
surrender himself on a written and scaled assuraiire. 
of his life and heritage. But “ full grim” was Ed- 
w'urd, it is added, when this was re]iorted to him : 
he cursed Wallace and all who su])|)orted him as 
traitors, and set a reward of .300 marks nprm his 
head. On hearing this, Wallace, flying again to 
the moors and marshes, betook himself for siih- 
sistence to his old occupation of plunder,—“ in 
mores and marcis with rohheri^' him fedis.” 

• ii’fgs jilacf, wc bttlievf, is no' now Kn j\\ ii. 
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Scotland, however, was not yet completely sub¬ 
dued BO long as its chief place of strciiglli, the 
castle of Stirling, reniained unreduced. To the, 
siege of this fortress, therefore, Edward now ad¬ 
dressed himself. The operations eoinnieiiced on 
the 22nd of April. Sir William Oliplnmt, Ihe 
governor, had offered, if a cessation of hostilities 
were granted, to repair to France and there take 
the commands of Sir .loliii Soiilis, from whom lie 
had received his charge. “Am I to wait for his 
orders?” c.velaimcd Edward ; “ defend tlic castle if 
you will!” ThirteiM wailike engines, aeeordiiig 
to Laiigtoft, the best in the kingdom, were hriiught 
to be u^'d against the devoted walls ; and the 
ample leaden root of the cathedral of St, Aiidicw’s, 
Eordun tells us, was torn off to a,ssist in the eon- 
Btruetioii of these Inrinidahle machines. Some of 
them, Ilemiiiglord says, threw stones of two and 
three hundred weight. Another species of engine 
that was used was the espringal, or s])ringal, by 
which dartji weie jirojeeted, sometimes winged 
with brass insti'ad of feathers. Edward hnn- 
self directed every thing that was done, and 
“ though far advaiieed in years,” to horrow the 
expression of Ijord Hailes, “ e.yposed his jiersoti 
with the fire and temerity of a young soldii r.” He 
was several times struck liy stones and javelins 
thrown from the castle, and once an arrow shot'at 
him from a sort of cross-how stuck in his armour. 
After the siege had continued nearly a month, 
without much jirogicss having lieeii made, the 
sheriffs of Yolk, Eincidii, and London were com- 
mamled to purchase all the hows, (|uarrels, and 
other warlike wcaiioiis that could he jinieured 
within their districts, and to send them to Stirling; 
and the governoi of the Tower was also desired to 
send down immediately a su])]ily from those un(Jcr 
his charge. All the efforts of these assailants, 
however, were repelled for two months longer by 
fir William Oliphant and his handful of gallant 
agaociates. They held out till their jirovisions 
were exhausted and the castle was reduced almost 
to a heap of ruins. Then, on the 20th of July, 
when Edward would listen to no other terms, they 
surrendered at discretion. The governor anil 
twenty-four of his companions of rank, all, except 
two of them who were ecclesiastics, striiipcd to 
their shirts and under garments, were led forth 
from the castle, and presenting themselves before 
Edward on their bent knees, with their hair dis¬ 
hevelled and their hands joined in supyilication, 
acknowledged their guilt with trembling and the 
semblance of shedding tears,* and gave themselves 
up to his mercy. Such was tjie ungenerous yirice 
exacted from them for a chance of life. Their 
lives were spared, and they were sent to the Tower 
of London and other English prisons. Besides 
the twenty-five gentlemen, thirteen ladies, their 
wives, and sisters, had shared along with them the 
dangers and privations of their obstinate defence. 
The garrison, which had so long defied the whole 
power of the English army, was found to have 

• Quail cam lBOTiin!t.*Rym. it 951. , 


consisted of no more than a hundred and forty 
soldiers. 

A few months after the fall of Stirling, the last 
enemy that Edward had to dread, and the last hcpc 
ot Scottibh independence, seemed to he cut off by 
the capture of Wallace. It iip]iears that Edward 
had iLii.xiously soifght to discover his retreat, and 
that, tciiijilcd by the prospect of the icwards his 
husciicss might earn for him, Ralph de Haliburtoii, 
one of the prisoners lately taken at Stirling, had 
proffered his services for that ]iur|iose. It is not 
clear, however, that it was hv Hahhiirton’s e.x- 
crlion.s that Wallace was actually taken; all that 
IS ceitamly known is, that, upon being seized, he 
was conveyed to the castle of Dunliarton, then held 
under a commission lioni the English king, by Sir 
John Mcnteith. Wciileilh has been represented 
as the hetraver of Wallace, whose liiciid or inti¬ 
mate associalc, moreover, to iniike Ins treachery 
the hlackci, he is said to have hieii; but hia jnirt 
in the transaction si-cnis to have gone no hirthcr 
than the jicrforinaiiee of the diitv to wdiirlPfos" 
trust hound him—ol receiving the prisoner, and 
having him conveyed to Eiighiiid.''' He was 
brought to London, “ with gvcal numbers of ivicii 
and women,” says Slow, “ wondering ujion him. 
He was lodged in the house of William Delect, a 
citizen of'London, in Eenchurch-strecl. On the 
morrow, being the eve of .St. Baitholomew, he wa.s 
Immght on iiorsehack to Westminster, John Se- 
gravc and (icotlrey, knights, the mayor, sheriH's, 
and aldermen, of London, gnd niaiiv others, both 
oti horsehaek and on foot, accompnnyiiig him ; 
and in the great hall at AVchlmiiister, he heiiig 
placed on the south bench, crowned with laurel — 
lor that he had said in times past that he ought to 
bear a crown in that hall, as it was commonly re- 
jiorted—and being iippcached for a traitor liy Sir 
i’etcr Maloric, the king’s justice, he answered, 
that he was never traitor to the king of England ; 
hut for other things wlicrcof he was accused, he 
confessed them.” These circumstantial and mi¬ 
nute details, inartilicially as they are put together, 
and homely or trivial as some of them may he 
thought, are yet full of interest for all who would 
call up a living picture of the scene. Wallace 
was put to deatli as a traitor, on the 23rd of August, 
130.5, at the usual place of execution—the Elms in 
W’est Smilhfield. He was dragged thither at the 
tails of horses, and there hanged on a high gallows, 
after which, while he yet breathed, his bowels 
were taken out and burnt before his face. The 
barbarous butchery was then completed by the 
head being struck off, and the body being divided 
into quarters. The head was afterwards placed on 
a pole on London Bridge; the right arm was sent 
to be set up at Newcastle, the left arm to Berwick, 
the right foot and limb to Perth, and the left to 
Aberdeen. 

• There U r very able anti spirited vindication of Sir John Men- 
telth 111 Ml. Murk Napier's Jiilo •* Memoirs of Jolin Nupifr of Mer- 
chislon,* 4to. E'Un. lHd4, pp 527, &c. See alio "Tracts Legal iind 
/Iistoiical," by J. Riddell. Kxq ,rtvo. Kdm. 1835. pp.l45--149 Tlio 
adiiiiriille lluiles first pointed out the ImprtdtnbilHiefi .lud uiitounded 
Msumptknu of the vuli^ar account. Annals, i. 343, 344. 
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A lew weeks after the execution of Wallace, ten 
conumssioners, elected l)y a council of the Scottish 
nation, winch Edward liad summoned to meet at 
Pertli—namely, two lusliops,two abbots, two earls, 
two ])iuons, and two rej>rese.ntalives of the bo- 
routihs, assembled in London, ab«l there, in eon* 
cert w ith twentv eommissioners Aom the, Knc^lish 
jmrliament, proceeded lo settle a ])bm of govern¬ 
ment for the coiu|uered country. The alleralions 
made were not eneater tliaii nni^ht seem lo be 
lulled for to secun* the dependence of Scotland 
upon tlie Knuli^h crown; but as was to l)e ex¬ 
pected, a eonthtlliue: jiower over all ollic‘s and 
appointments was hit m the hands of the knie,. 
'Idle wliole anauL’emeiil, liowevi'r, was smhlenly 
os (1 thrown ere it had been well established. 
Wilhm SIX month■^ from tlie di'ath of Wallace, liu* 
Seols were a^aiii up in arms, aioimd a new cham¬ 
pion. 

d'lus was luibeit Ibucc. Biucchad a;.^uiii made 


his peace with England some time before the enpi- 
tulation of Comvn and his friends ut Strathorde, 
which he was enabled tlie more easily to elfect, 
inasmuch as lie bad not been present ut the buttle 
of Falkirk, having previously sinit himself up in 
the castle of A vr, and refused to join the Scottish 
armv. Edward had since sought to secure his ud- 
herenee, liy treating him with especial favour and 
coulidence. When Ills father, who had uU along 
continued atta-dicd to the English interests, died, 
m the latter part of the sear ld()4, young llniec 
w’as immedialclv pennilled ti»* take possession ot 
the wliole ot his (‘stales both m Enuland and Scot¬ 
land. Al the settlement of the laltei knuylom, in 
the following vear, while his great rival, (’oniyii, 
was fined in three vears’ rent ol his lands, lliuce 
was entrusted with the charge ol the inpKirtimt 
^ortre^K of Kildrummie, in Aberdet'iishire, hy eoin- 
nussion from the Kiigbsh king. U is never to In; 
forgotten that, up to this time, whatiwer his aver- 
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sion to the English domination may have been, 
tlierc had been^ repelling circumstances of the 
strongest nature to prevent Bruce from taking part 
cordially and steadily with the patriotic party in 
his native land, who, althougli they were contend- 
in<; against England, acted in tlie name and chiefly 
under the conduct of tlic ciieinies of liis house and 
person—of the family which he looked upon as 
having come between him and his S)ileiidid birth- 
rit;ht, and by which also he must liave been re¬ 
garded as a natural rival and oliject of suspicion. 
Wallace might fight for Baliol; Bruce scarcely 
could. And as little, aftei* Bahol might he consi¬ 
dered to be set aside, could he ally himself with 


Comyn, the near connexion of Baliol and the in¬ 
heritor of his pretensions. Bruce, indeed, if he 
still retained a hope of seating himself on the dis- 
jiiitcd throne, must now have looked upon Comyn 
ns tlie man of all olh(jj-s of whom it was most neces¬ 
sary for him to clear his path ; and the same, also 
no doubt were the feelings of Comyn in regard to 
Bruce. If cither, by whatever means, could put 
down the other, the strong necessity of self-preser¬ 
vation would himisli many scruides—for tlie one 
was scarcely safe while the other lived. It is 
jirobahle enough that the favour of Edward was 
courted by each with the object of depressing or 
destroying his rival. The ciftumstaiices, how- 
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ever, tliut kd tii the fatal explosion of the inflinn- 
mable cknieiits whicli only lequired to be liruu!>ht 
toi>elher to piodiu'e, such aciilnstri]i>he, are involved 
in inueli uncertainty ; the real facts were prohiihly 
never very I'cnerally known, and tradition naturally 
husied itself in etnhclhshing so renuirkahlc an 
event. It ajipears, that in .June, l.Si).5, after Ins 
last aulimission to Edward, Bruce had entered into 
n secret leaitue witli Wdliam de lauMlicrlon, bishop 
of St. Andiew’s, by which the parties mutually 
bound themselves to stand by each other upainsl 
all iHTSons whatsoever. This curious mstrunient 
is still ])ieser\ed.* There can be. no doubt that 
what it elnelly ciinlemplaled was the assertion, at 
some future dav, of Bruce's claim to the crown. 
It IS snp])ose(l lliat Ciomyn bad obtained a know¬ 
ledge 111 tins ayieement, and that tbercu}ion a con¬ 
ference on the subject of their ]irefension8 took 
place between him and Bruce, when Bruce is said 
to have proposed either that he slioidd have the 
crown and. Comvn his estates, or that he should 
have (lomjn’s estates and Cinnyii tlie crown. It 
was aereed that Bruce’s title to the crown should 
be sn|)poiteil by liotli. With whatever views 
Comyn ma\ bate entered into this negotiation, he 
eveutiiallj (so proceeds the story) eomimmicatcd 
all that had taken place to .Eilwiiril. Bruce re¬ 
ceived the first intimation of his danger from Ed¬ 
ward’s son-m-law, the Karl of Gloucester, who, liy 
way ofwarnim; him to’take instant tliuht, sent a 
messenfrer to liim with twelve |)ence and a pair ol 
spurs, under the show of restoring wlmt In' had 
borrowed. Early the next moriiiny, Bruce set out 
for Scotland, taking the ])iccaution to make his 
horse’s siioes be reversed, tliat he miglit not lie 
tracked in the snow, winch bad fallen heavily 
during the night. On bis way he met a person 
on fool, wliom be found to be the bearer of letters 
from Comyn to Edward, urging bis death of imme- 
jiliate imprisonment. lie slew this man, and, 
witli llie letters in his jiossession, pressed forward 
to Ins castle of Lochmaheii, wliere lie arrivi d on 
the seventh day after his departure from lamdon. 
The must of this, it must ho coulesscd, is more like 
fiction than fact. It is certain, liowever, that on 
the lOlh of February, 1300, Bruce and Comyn 
met alone in the convent of the Minorites at Biim- 
fiicK, and that there a iiassionate alteroiition liavnig 
arisen between tliem, Bruce drew his dagger, and 
stahhed Comyn as they stood together licside the 
hiiih altar. Hurrying from the siuictmirv, he 
called “ to horse!” and when his attendants, 
Alexander Lindesay of Crawfurd, and Roger Kirk¬ 
patrick of Closehurn, seeing hAn pale and violently 
agitated, iiiijuired the cause, “ I doubt,” be re¬ 
plied, “I have slain Comyn.” “You doubt?” 
exclaimed Kirkpatrick ; “I’ll make sure.” And, 
with these words, he rushed into the church, and 
gave the wounded man his death-stroke, despatch¬ 
ing also his kinsman, Sir Robert Comvn, who 
tried to defend him. In memory of this deed, the 
descendants of Kirkpatrick still bear as their crest 

• See it piioteil in^Uuilef, i, 342, , 


a band grasping a dagger distilling dio|>s of 
blood, with the words “ 1 make sicker,” (that is, 
suie), as a motto. 

Whatever might have heeii Biuee’s luevimis 
plans, tliere was no room for douht or licsitiition now. 
The holdest coin'se ull'orded the only chance of 
safety. He iimncdiiitelv called his friends around 
him—thev were lew in iiumher; hut, des|H'nite as 
the hazard looked, there were some gallant spirits 
that did not shrink from setting their lues (wliieli 
many oftliem lost) upon another east for the Iree- 
dom ol their conntiy. The Bislio]is of St. An¬ 
drew’s and Glasgow, the Ahliol III Scone, Biuce’s 
four brothers, Edward, Nigel, Thomas, and Alex¬ 
ander, Ins nephew, Thomas Uamlolph, his lirollier- 
iii law, Chri'tojihei Seton, and some, ten or twcKe 
otlieis, mostly \ouiig men, uathered at the sum¬ 
mons. They met at Glasgow, and Imm tlieiice 
rode to Scoiie, wheie. Bruce was solemnly crowned 
on the, 27th ol Marcli. 

Edward was at W’mcliesicr wlien the new s of 
this revolution was lirouahl to Inm. lYe imnu - 
diaUly sent forwaid the Mail of I’emliroke, witb 
the title of Guarilum of Seothmd, at the head of a 
small armv to check the msurgciits; and, ad¬ 
vanced in years us lie now was, proceeded to maki' 
readv, if it should become necessary', to follow in 
person. In pieparation ior Ibe expedition, pro¬ 
clamation was made, that the Prince of Wales 
would be kniglited on the feast of Pentecost; and 
all the voung nobility of tlic kingdom weic sum¬ 
moned to appear at Wcstmiiistcr to receive that 
lionour along with Imii. On the eve ot the nji- 
]>ointed day (the 22nd ol May) two Imiidrcd and 
seventy nolile yontlis, with their panes and re¬ 
tinues, assembled in the gardens ut the Temple, 
in winch the trees were cut down tliat tliey might, 
pitch their tents; they watched their arms all 
night, according to the usage of chivalry, the 
jirince and some of those of highest rank m tlic 
abliey of AVestminstcr, the others in llie Temple 
church. Oil the morrow Pnnee Edward w.is 
knighted by ins father in the hall of the palace, 
and then proceeding to 'the abbey, conferred tliat 
honour on his companions. A magnificent feast 
followed, at which two swans covereel with nets of 
gold being set on the table by the minstrels, tlic, 
king rose and made a solemn vow' to God and to 
llic swans, that he would avenge the death of 
Comyn, and imnish the pcriidy of the Scottish 
rebels; and then addressing his son and the rest 
of the company, he conjured them, in the event of 
his death, to keep his body unburied until his 
successor should have accomplished this vow. 
The next morning the prince w'ithhis companions 
departed for the borders; Edward himself fol¬ 
lowed by slow journeys, being only able to travel 
in a litter. 

Meanwhile Bruce’s adherents bad been in¬ 
creasing in number, and be bad already acquired 
sucb strength, that in several parts of the country 
the officers of Edward and the other English had 
fled in terror. He now inarched upon Perth, 
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wlierc llu' Lurl of l\onLroke liiy. It is ulFirinetl, 
thill wlifii the Si-ols chiilhMi^i'd the, Knchsh com- 
inaiidcr to come hii;li and jjjivc ihcin hatl.lc, IVni- 
luoke iUisweied lliat lie would them »)n the 

inoriow; on winch Ijiucc. retired to the ncin'ii- 
honnne woimI of Mcthvtm ; hut*that same cv(‘nin^- 
(Jtdh of June) the jMiudisli rdi iijxni them : Jt 
^\as ratlier a loot iJnin it lialllc ; Biuco Imnself 
\\:i> 111 the ercatol danger, Iniviiti; been throe 
times onhoir'Ctl ; |{aii(lolj)h iind ollie.rs oi’ his 
liumds Wine tid<en ; and he with dillicultv made 
u*)od his ii‘ti-e.n into the liistnesKis ot Atholl, willi 
iilxait live huiulu'd iolloweis, tlie hiokcn and dis- 
pinied remnant of his forc('. For many montlis 
<ui(i' tins, he and his friends wcr(“ houseless limi- 
tues ; it |)iiee wiis set upon their lieads: to make 
thru ildlieidttes and sidU'rimis the ^rciiter, thev 
\M le (oined allei some limelw Ji parly ot their 
\w\es and daughters; and as the\ peiu'lriiled fur- 
liiei and l.olliei mto t!ie ih'pllis of tlie Iliuldiuids, 
^ to avoid the InedNli Iioups thiit seoured tile comi- 
ii\ III MMidiol lliem, tliiMV misiiies, Itolh from 
o| ;-lie]lei and lietpien! want of lood, its well 
ii- lioin the meie e-mu datin't, heeame dailv more 
pie''-mn' On leaciniin i!i(‘ lundeis of Ariivle, 
ibnei and lii^ hiilrhaiid were s(‘t upon in a iiar- 
low delile li\ the land of Ijorn, w ho In^d nuuiied 
ill! aunt of Cohivn, iit the iiead of a thousiinil fol- 
louet:, aii<l alter a shaip hut un(’(|ual encounter, 
with dinieuliv eseapeil with thinr lives. At last 
J’u neo’s ijiieeu and tlie oIIut ladies were conducted 
by Ins in'olher Nmcl to flu* castle of Kildrummie; 
ami lb lice linmelf soon after found means to |)iiss 
evei to the little isle ol’ llaebrin on the nortbcJii 
( oaM o( 1 1 eland. 

Whilo llu* Scottish knu;’ lay concealed lu're, 
Mint fell n|)on idmosi all tlie connexions and adhe- 
lenls he had left hehind. The Bishop> of St. An- 
diews and (jlasyuAv, and the Aiibot ol Scone, had 
fidlen mlo the hands of the Faiuhsh soon idler the 
l>allh‘ of Melhven : they were taken clad in 
iirmuur, and were immediately sent, so attired and 
in fellers, to Pniylaml, and then* consigned to dif- 
terent prisons. Tlicir saered character alone saved 
tlu'ir lives. Bniccfs (piecn and Ins daiie,hter Mar 
jory hiivmu" Iclt Kildrummie, and taken n'fuyi* in 
tlie sanctuary of St. Diillmc, at Tam, in Ross- 
shire, were seized there by tlie Earl of Ross. 
The knn>;bts who were with tliem were put to 
death ; and they themselves were, sent to Kimland, 
wliere tiicy endured an nnpnsomnent of eight 
yciirs. The youthful Nigel Bnici^, mucli luduved 
by the people for his gallantry and the graces of 
Ilia person, was compelled to surrender the castle 
of Kildrummie, and, being sent iii iroUB to Ber¬ 
wick, was there hanged, and afterwards beheaded, 
along witli divers other knights and gallant men. 
(diristopher Scion suireicd u similar death at 
Dumfries, the Karl of Atholl and Sir Simon 
Krascr in London, an<l many others there and else¬ 
where- Thus did Edward make the best Idood of 
Scotland How in torrents in expiation of what he 
called the rebellion and breach of faith of the 
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people of that country. “ It is remarkable,” as is 
well observed hv Hades, that in the preceding 
year he hinmeif proeured a papal liull, absolving 
linn from the oalli wlmdi iu* had taken for nniin- 
taninig tin* privileges of liis piople. But the 
Scots, wnthont papid anllion!\, violated their oaths, 
iuul were pumslictl its pcijurcd men. Jt is a tiuth 
not to he disguisctl, timt in tliose turn's the com- 
num notions of right and wiong were, in some 
s<nl, ohliterated. ('ouseicnce, inlovicated with 
indidgenees, or stnpilied by frecpicnt iibsolntion, 
was no longer a iaithiiil monitor, amidst the 
tetii])tiitioiis ot mtiTi'st, umhitiMii, ami natiniiid aui- 
mositics.” • 

Bnicc, however, )ind not been idle in his wmicr 
retieat; and early in the spring of 1307 hi* passeil 
ovei ti'om ILichnn to the isle oi Arran, with a 
eompimv of about three bundled men, cmharki'd 
iu thuty-thrci' giilh'vs, whiirh, accordingto Foidmi, 
he hiul been enahied to raise bv the aid ol a chief- 
lamess, Cidled Chn^tiiina ol the l^-^es. Belorc 
v« nfuTiiig to lh(‘ opposite coast, lie dcsp-itchcd one 
of his lollowi'js to asccrliiin wliat wcic llii* disposi¬ 
tions of the jicoplc, with instinetioiis, if Iu* loiind 
appcaraiiM'^ lavomahlc, \o light .i lire on a < (t- 
liuii day, on an emmenee mar tlie easlle ol I'nrn- 
lit'rry. This Imd been one <if the chief seats 
of Ins own lamilv, and the snnoiuiding district 
wiis Ins ancestral territory ot Carrick. AVhcii the 
a]>pointed diiv arrived, Bruce looked anxiously lor 
th(^ expected signal ; at length, when it was already 
])ast noon, lie saw tlie hre ; on which lie ipiickly 
emharked with lus associates, and they Kteored 
their course during the darkness hv its bglit. 
Wlu'ii thev appioaclu'd the hinding-plaei*, Bruce’s 
emis-arv stood on the shore. lie told them that 
till* I’higlish weu* m complete jiosscssion of C'ar- 
iick; that Lord IVicv, wilh a numerous garnson, 
held the castle of Tundieri y ; and that there was 
no hojic of u rising m tavom ot Bruce. “Traitor!’^ 
cried Bruce; “why did you make the signal?” 
“ I made no signal,” replied the man ; “ hut, ob- 
bcrviug a fire on the hill, I feared that it might 
deceive you, and I liasted hither to warn you from 
the coast.” Bruce hesitated what to do ; but bis 
bnither Kdward boldly <leclared for pursuing tbeir 
enterprise at all hazards. They immediately 
attacked a body of the English that lay close at 
hand, and succeeded in putting imK of tlieni to 
the sword. Percy, who heard tlie tumult, did not 
dare, in liis ignorance of the nuinliersof the enemy, 
to come forth from the castle. After this exploit, 
Bruce sought sheltty, in the first instance, in the 
mountainous parts *of the surrounding country. 
But the bold blow he had struck sufiiced to re¬ 
kindle the war, and it soon raged m difl'ereut 
ipiarttrs. In the beginning of F'ebruary, Bruce’s 
brothers, Thomas and Alexander, as they were 
bringing over a band of eleven hundred adventurers 
to his assistance from Irelaiul, were routed at L(/ch- 
lian, iu Galloway, by Duncan Mac Dowal, a cliief 
of that region, who immediately carried the two 
brothers, wftwhad fallen into his hands severely 
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wnuiidcd, to (lie kini^ ill Ciudisic. Eduard 

ordiTcd bdtii to riisiiiiil i'\i I'utuiii. Smiu' ut oks 
after tliiH, Doiisiliis winch was lirdil liy 

Lord Clifiord, WHS ttallaiitly siir|irised by its foinier 
owner, Sir .laniea Douglas, one of I’ince’s most 
dislingnished followers. On tins occasion he be¬ 
haved with dislingnished lerocilv ; lor, not con¬ 
tented witli the nuinlKis of the ganison ihul had 
fallen in the encounter, he piled logctlicr the malt 
and corn and winc-casks, and uhaliwcr else he 
found in tlie. castle that lie could not cany away, 
and then setting fire to the heii]', slew his ]iri- 
foners, and threw their dead bodies among the 
flames, Which soon cnvelo|icd tlic wliolc build¬ 
ing, and reduced it to a lihickcned nun. The tra¬ 
dition of the neighbourhood still remembers this i 
horrible revenge under the iiaiiie of the Douglas 
Larder.* It was some time, liowever, liefore 
llruce was strong enongh to show hiinself openly 
ill the held ; and he was freiineiilly again in great 
personal dali^ger as lie skulked Irom one hiding- 
place to another m the wilds of (lallowav, while 
ins eneinie.s in all directions were hniitiiig him Ini 
his life. Hut at length lie ventured to eneoniiter 
the Karl of I’emhroke. at London Hill; when, 
through the skilliil dis|iosition of his foiee, not¬ 
withstanding a great inferiority of luimheis, he ob¬ 
tained a comjilete victory. This action was fought 
on the loth of May. Three days alter, he attacked 
another English force under tlie eoimiiaiid of the 
Earl of Gloucester; and this, too, he siieeeeiled 
in routing with great slaughter. I’oiiilnuke and 
Gloucester having both thrown lliciiisclves iino the 
castle of Ayr, Bruce immediately laid siege to that 
fortress. 

But here we must break off our account of 
events in Scotland for the present. King Edward 
all this while had advanced no further than to 
Carlisle, liiiviiig been detained all the winter at 
I/unercost, by a serious attack of illness, lie had 
directed all the late operations of the war from his 
sick-bed; but now, incensed at the continued pro¬ 
gress of the insurrection, he offered up the litter 
on which he had thus far hecii eairied iii the 
cathedral church of Carlisle, and again moniiting 
on horseback, gave orders to proceed towards the 
liorders. It was tlie efioit of a dying man. In four 
days he advanced about six miles, wlieii, having 
readied the village of Burgh-upoii-Sands, he theie 
stopped once more for the night; and on the morn¬ 
ing of the next day, the. Tlh of July, expired, in 
the sixty-ninth year of his age, and thirty-fifth of 
his reign. His last breath was spent in enjoimiig 
upon those who should succeed him the jiroseeu- 
tion of the great design of his life—the complete 
subjugation of that country, the hated sight of 
which, again, after all his efforts, in revolt against 
him, was thus fated to be the. last on which his 
eyes should rest. 

Prince Edward was not present when his father 
died, having returned to Ixindon a short time be¬ 
fore. E'roissart rcla'es that the old king, before his | 
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doiith, niiide his son he railed, and, in tlie preaeiiee 
(if hih liavnns, made him swear n|Hiii the saints, 
that as soon as he should have expiied, he would 
eiiiise him to he boded in a cauldron, till tlie lle.-li 
should fall from his hones, and altenvards huiy 
the tiesh, and kee]) the hones, and that every time 
the Scots rebelled,'he wcmlil lead an army again.st 
them, and carry along with linn these dead relies 
of his father. If this singular niith ever was 
exacted, it iiiiist liave been not wlieii Edward was 
at tlie point of deatli, hut heloie lie set out from 
Carlisle; and as at this tune he imagined liimself 
to lie reiMvering, it is most prohahle that the inci¬ 
dent never took place at all. 

EnWAItl) II.-SuRNAMKl) Or Cakknarvon. 

A.n. 1307.—The death of Edward I. wa. cau¬ 
tiously concealed in the capital fur many days, and 
Ralpli de Baldoc, bishop ol London and chuneellor 
of the kingdom, coiitmoeil to jiul ins great seal to 
writs till the'd5lh of .Inly. Edwaid 11.,“liimevcr, 
had been peiiccfiilly iccognistd at (diilisle. by the 
miaininous coiiseiil ol the \iecrs and magnates pre¬ 
sent with the in iiiv theie, cm Satnrilay, the 8tli of 
July, the day after Ins lather’s death.* This prnieo 
had the oiilwaid a|ipearaiice of many advantages : 
he was ynuiig, of an iigreeahle jierson, and I'lieerliil 
disposition ; and the finne and giealness ol his lather 
endeared him to the English people, and caused 
him to lie, respeeled ahroad ; lint he had already 
lietiaved weaknesses that would overthrow the 
stiongest throne, and had incurred the snspieion of 
viecs which, when once proclaimed, were sure 
singularly to irritate a manly nation. On liis 
deutli-bed his father had implored him to esclie.w 
the company of favourites and parasites, and had 
forbidden him, under pain of liis curse, to rccal 
his chief million, Gaveston, to Ehiglaud. Piers 
Gavestoii was a remarkably handsome youth of 
Gascony, wlio had lieen brought up with the 
prince, over whose heart he obtained a disgraceful 
iiseeiidaiiey. The stern old king had driven him 
from England ; hut, forgetful of his dying injunc- 
tioiis, and his own solemn oaths, Edward’s first 
tlioughts on his accession were to recal this fa¬ 
vourite, and confer upon him the earldom of Corn¬ 
wall, with other honours and immense estates. 
He was obliged, however, to make a semhlanee of 
jirosecutiiig the war in Scotland ; he hastened from 
London; he inaTehcd as far north as Cumnock, on 
the borders of Ayrshire; but at this point he 
turned round, and made his way back to England, 
without having performed anything. Meanwhile, 
Gaveston, who had hastily arrived from the con¬ 
tinent, joined him in Scotland, and had scarcely 
made his appearance when the whole body of the 
government was changed. The chancellor, the trea¬ 
surer, the barons of the Exchequer, the judges,— 
all the officers who had been appointed by the 
deceased king, were at once deprived of their 

• Wdlsinglmm gays lie succeedwl to the crown, "non Um jureh®ro- 
ditanv, quam ununimi utsengu procerum «t maguatum." 
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places, and in some instances stripped of their 
property and thrown into ])ris(m. I'iiis fate jiarti- 
cularly hefelthe lord treasurer, Walter do, l.augtoti, 
bishop of Lichfield, and it was said for no other 
reason than his having re])roved the jirince, and 
refused him money for his extravagance during 
his father’s life-time. In no case does any legal 
jirocedure appear to have teen resorted to. Instead 
of fulfilling his father’s solemn hehest, Edward 
buried his bones in Westminster Abbey, at the 
head of Henry III,, on the 27th day of October; 
and soon after he gave the money which the old 


king had set apart for tlic Holy War to his insa¬ 
tiable favourite. Indeed, the whole of Edward’s 
care seems to have^ieeu to disgust every feeling and 
)>rejudice of his barons, and to enrich and aggran¬ 
dise Gaveston witli a rapidity and to an amount 
uu]irecedenU‘d even in the shameful iiniials of 
fuvouiitism. The great earldom of Goriiwall, 
which had been ajipanage enough fur jirinces of 
the blood, was not deemed sufficient for this Gas¬ 
con knight. Edward married him to his own 
niece, Margaret dc Clare, made him lord cliam- 
berluni, aiifl^ave him an extensive grant of lands 
• . 5 A 2 
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in Giiieiiiie. ,li) Iravellingthnmgli Engtaiul rinthing 
was s<i IV('([ncutty sci n as llic, niaiiovs, tlio Tclinucs, 
and hdiiscB of this ovcrgriivvii minion. Nolliing 
was tnuitcd wiihmit Ins consent; and it was 
rc|)nrlcd, among many other thitigs, that the liing 
]iad siiiil that, ho would leave Inin his kingdom if 
lie could.* 

When the inralnated Edward sailed for 
Eranec, in .laiuiary, l.'tItH, to many the Pfiiiccss 
Jsahidla, to whom he had long been contracted, he 
lelt (Javeston regent mf the kingdom during his 
idi.'-ciice, and intrusted him with more absolute 
flowers 11^111 hud ever been conferred in siieli cases. 
The I’rincess Isabella, daughter to Phili]) le Ilel, 
was reimteil the most heaiitil'iil vvomiiii in Eurojic, 
— 71/ie i/m i>liis hvlli’s thiiiifs tiu itwnde, iicpord- 
iiig to l'’ioiasurt. But Edward from tl|e first was 
rather indifl'ereiit to her jiersoii. They were 
married with great ))oin]i in “our Lady Ctmrcli of 
Boulogne,” nu the 25lh of .laiiggvyj fewer 
than tour kings and three ([ueens Itcing jiicsent at 
the eeremonv. Edward showed the greatest mi- 
patienee to return to England ; the usual rejoiemgs 
were cut short, and he cmhurked with his bride 
and a immcrims compimy of Frencb nobles whom 
he hud invited to the coromitioii. Soon after their 
landing they were met by Gaveston and by tin 
flower of the English nohilitv, who eiime to salute 
their young and beautiful (|ru'cn. At tins moment, 
paying no attention to bis wife, or bis guests, oi to 
the rest of his stibjeets, Edward lliiew himself 
into the arms of liis favoui ite, hugged and kissed 
him, and called him liiothcr. 'J’he whole "court 
was disgusted at this exhihilum, and two of tlie 
(|uccu’s uncles, who had acconpiimicd her into 
England, could not conceal their displeasure. At 
the corimutioii, which was ccleltratcd with great 
niagniticcticc at \\ esliiiiristcr on the 24th of Eeli- 
Ti'ury, nearly all the honours were allotted to the 
favourite, without any regard to the hereditary 
oHices of the gnait hiiroiis. “None,” says an old 
writer, “ came near to Piers in bravery of ajiparel 
or didicaey of fashion ” He earned 'he crown, and 
walked in jirocessinii befoie the king and queen ; 
which things greatly increased the anger of the 
lords against him. Pour days after the coronation 
the linrons petitioned the king, and, without any 
cereinomous jihruscs, re(|iiested him to banish Sir 
Piers Gaveston immediately. Edward promised 
to give them an answer in p.arliament which was to 
meet after the fi stival of Easter, and in the mean 
while he ilul all he could to disarm their reseiit- 
incnt. But the favourite himself had no discre¬ 
tion ; he contiimcd to outshine all the nobles of the 
land, and being well skilled in tliose martial sjiorts, 
he frequented all tournaments, and caiTied away 
manv iirizes. He unhorsed at difterent times 
the earls of Lancaster, Hereford, Pembroke, and 
Warciine; and these triumphs arc supposed to 
have given a fresh edge to their hatred. When 
the parliament met Edward was obliged to jiart 
with his niinioii. O.ivcstun took an oath that he 
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would never return to England, and the hishojis 
humid him to his oath by threats of excomiiiuni- 
culion. The king accom|)amed him to Bristol, 
wheic he emb^eil; hut a few weeks after it was 
aseertaiiied that (he exile had been appointed 
governor of all Irelgiiil, and that he had cslahlishcd 
himself in that island with almost royal niiigiii- 
ficcnee. From the time of his departure till that 
of his return,—a space of thirteen inoiilhs,— the 
whole soul of the king seems to have been ah- 
sorbetl by ibis one subject', he employed eveiy 
expeditmt to mitigate llie animosity ol Ins baion- ; 
he granted otfices to Ids coumii the Earl of 
Lniiciister ; he made great concessions to Fail 
Waretinc iind others ; lie wrote to Koine I'nr a ilis- 
jieiisation for Gaveston from his oath ; and haviim, 
as he fancied, removed all dangeunis ci]iposiliiin to 
till' iticiisiire, lie sent to reeal ihe lavoinite limn 
Ireland. They met at (Iheslei, wilh awoudeiful 
display of lenderiiess on the part ol the king. 
The parliament assembled at Stamford, ^aiid I he 
Jiropiises of the king, and the alleeled hiiinililv 
of (gaveston, obtiinied a lormal coiiseiil to his 
rc-gtjtulilislmient in Fiighind. 

The king was now In,ippv ; his eouitwas hlh'd 
with bulliiiais, jiaiasiles, and siu li like pernicious 
instnmients', iiiid iiuthmg was seen tbeie but trust¬ 
ing and revelry. At the same lime tiie upstart 
favuurile became mueli moie arrogant and insuleiit 
than he had ever lieeii hefoie. The Fiiglisli people, 
who despised him, would call him nothing Iml 
Piers Gaveston; upon whieli he caused the kiiie to 
put forth a ridieiilous jiroelamiilioii ordering all 
men tii give him the title uf the Furl uf Gomwall 
whenever lliey mentioned him. He indulged In 
rude witticisms and sarcasms at the exjieiise uf the 
English nuhles, and he jiresumed to give contemp¬ 
tuous nicknames to some of the greatest hanins of 
the kingdom. Thus, he called the Earl of Lan¬ 
caster the, “ old hog,” or the “ Btage-jdayer the 
Earl of Peiiihroke, because be was pale and tall, 
“.losepli tbe .lew the Karl of Gloiicesler “the 
enckiild’s bird and tbe Earl uf Warwick “the 
hliirk dog of Ardemie.”* 'I'he silly king laughed 
at this wretched wit, which was sure to travel 
heyoud the apphiuding walls of the court. When 
the stern Earl of Warwick heard it, lie vowed a 
ternhle vow that he would make the minion feel 
“the black dog’s teeth.” Even the queen -was so 
disgusted with this man’s predominancy, that she 
sent romplaints to the king her father, and con¬ 
ceived an aversion to her imsband, which, tliougb 
sometimes supprcsseit or concealed, was never 
afterwards removed. The grants voted by jinrlia- 
nieiit were dissijiated, and Edward was continually 
in great .straits for money. The barons, before 
voting supplies, had several times made him jini- 
mise a redress of grievances; hut when he stim- 
motied a jiHrlmment to meet at York, in October, 
1.'109, three months after the favourite's return 
from Ireland, most of the barons refused to attend, 
alleging that they stooil in fear of the power and 

• I’ackingtoa, in Lelaud’s Collect.—WuUinjr. 
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lualicc (>r Gavcsliiii. Tlio urgency of t!ic king’s 
wants nliliged liini to icjicat Ins suniinnns, liiit stil! 
tiu') came not. Tlie ravnnrile then rvillnlrew Ihr 
a I line ; anil al last the liarnns ann|Unccil llmt tlicv 
wnniil asienililc at IVestininst^r. They met ac- 
ciiiilnigly in the nnmth nf iMiivjih, 1310; lint eveiy 
haiiin Caine ill arms, and Ldwaid was einnjdelely 
in ilnir ]Ki\vev. As they would no longer he 
ainn ed In jirmniscs, In; was oliligcil to consent to 
the innncdiale iijuumitnumt nf a comniillec of 
]'ecm, who .should liave |iower to refoim not only 
the slate, hnl also the king’s honseliold. The 
emninittee was a|i]Hnntcd by the inimate, seven 
bi'-hi)|is, emlil earls, and tlnrlcen baions, who ac- 
l.iiowlialged nndci their signatnies that tins grant 
|iioccedeil fumi the king’s free will ; that it was 
niii to he eoiisideied as a |neecdenl lor trenclnng 
on the roval jncrogalive ; and that the Innctinns of 
till' romniillee slionid cease at the feast id St. 
.\Leliarl in the Inllowing \eav. The eiimmiltee, 
eidled “^irdaineis,” sate in London. The king, 
w lio eonsiileieil them in the light of eensnra and 
harsh schoolniaslcis, Imiiicd auav to the norlli, 

I IrieiIing e\cn the tolls ol a e.ini|iiiign to a resi- 
denre nndei their shadow, lie was si-aieely out of 
their sight when he was onec more, joined hy 
Gaveslon, upon whom he heaped frisli gilts, 
honours, and einphnnients. 'I'he two passed the 
winter and the follow ing snnnuer at Berwick and 
the country ahiiiil the Scotch liordeis, doing little 
or niilhing, while the eantioiis liinee was pre- 
])ai iug his measures I’or a Inial expnlsiim id the 
English 

In the month of Aiigusi, 1311, Edwaiil was 
nbliged to meet his parhuineiit al Westminster. 
'J'lie liarons were in a worse Innniair than ever: 
they reealled all grants made hy the king to his 
favourite; they decreed that all inade iheicalier, 
without consent of pailiament, shonlil he invalid; 
that Giiveston should he haiiished, on jiain of death 
ill ease of 1 etiirn ; that the king should not leave 
(he kingdom or make war w ithonl llie consent iit 
the lianinage; that (he haroiiage, ni parliaineni 
iissrmhled, should ajpioiiU a guardian nr iigenl 
during' the roval ahsenee; and that all the great 
ollieeis Ilf the crown, and the governors o( foreign 
posscssinns, should at all times he eliosen hy the 
hnroiiage, or with the.ir advice and iLsseut in par- 
lianient. In later times these conditions were 
softened into the, important luiueiple that the eon- 
fiilence of parliament is n;(|uired to render the 
cluhcc nf public, officers agreeable to the consti¬ 
tution.* The king had nnce more coidirmcd the 
great charter-, the preceding year, before going 
to the north, hut now a new and important provi¬ 
sion was intriahiced rcs])0Cting the nuetiug ot 
parliament ;—“ I’orasniuch as many people he 
aggrieved by the king’s ministers against right, 
in respect to which grievances no one can recover 
witliout a common patliament, we do ordain that 
the king shall liokl a parliament once a year, or 
twice if need he.” More for the sake of Itis 
• Sir Jatnea Mackintosh. 


favourite, ihiui IVom any other motive, Eilvvmd 
made a show of resistimce to several of tiiose 
onhiniiiees, hut he was eonpielled to yield, ami he 
affixed his siguaUiie to them all in the heginning 
of Oeloher. On the 1st id Knvemher lollnwing, 
after niuiiy tears, he took leave nt Gavestun, who 
retireil to Ehinder.s, with loyal letters wainily 
H'l'oinmendnig' linn to the duke and dneliess. 
The king, who was not ineaiiahle ol a eerlain 
eniiniiig, then dissolve'.! the inrhanienl, and, 
W'illiiinl lielraying liis huentains, eantinusly retiieil 
to the iioilh, when; hr hoped to enlleet an iirniy 
that would stand for him. At Vork, in less than 
two nioiiths from his hwl deparline, Gave.-ton was 
again with his roval niastei, who made him a new 
giant nf all liis estates and li.inonis. lint the 
career of the lavourite was now drawing to Us 
eliise. 'j he hanins, headed hy the great I'lai l iil 
laincaster, the king’s euusili, li'll sinldenly upon 
the royal |iarty at Newcastle. Ellwand had lime 
to esea|)e, anil he sailed away on hoard a vessel 
w ilh Gaveslon, leaving ins lieaulifnl wife I.einnil 
inm with the grealrsi indiirerenee. Lancaster 
eaused the (piein tn he lieiiled with all resjieel, 
and llien inaieheil lo lay siege to Searlmimigh 
Castle, mtowliieh the favourite had thrown hiin- 
;«'lf, Irusling to lie able to hold out until the king, 
who had gone Ironi thence to ^'oik, should letnrii 
to his lehef with an army. 'I'lie castle was not 
lennhle, and tlie favourite sinrendeiid on enpitn- 
lalioii on the Ihtli of Mav, 1312, to “.loseph the 
.lew,” the Eiiil of I't'iiiliioke, who, with Linil 
lleiiB I’erey, jilnlgcd his iailh that, no harm 
shimlil happen to him, and that he should lie eon- 
lined III Ins own ea-lle of Al'aHingfoid. Ernm 
Sealhiirongh he travelled, under the esenrt of 
I’einlnoke, as far as Dedington. near ihinhiuv, and 
here the rail left liiin for a night lo |iav a visit 
to Ills countess, who was in that neighhiiiirhoeiJ. 
Gaveslon a)ipeurs to have had no toiehodnig of hia 
fate: on the fnllowiiie niorning he was oidered In 
dress s|ieeddv ; he oheved, anil deseended to the 
eonit-Mnd, vvheie, to his eonlnsiori, he found hnii- 
self in the piescnee of (he “black dog of Arilenne,” 
—the giini Karl of AVaiuilk,—who was altended 
hy a large loiee. 'Eiiey pul him on a mule, and 
enriied Inni, with shouts ol tnuinph. In Warwick 
Castle, where his cntianec was announced hy a 
crash of martial music. In tlu: castlc-hall a hurried 
ciiinu'ii, emnposed of tlie earls of Ijiiiieastei, Here¬ 
ford, and Arundel, and other chiefs, sate u]ion the 
jiriMiaer. A proposal was made, or a hint was 
(ill'ercd, that no hkiftd shouhl he shed ; hnl a voice 
rung tlirough the hall,—“ You have eauglit the 
fo.\ ; if you let him go you will have to hunt 
him again.” This death-note had its ell'cet; the 
cajiiliilation of Scarborough was foully disre¬ 
garded, and it was resolved to jiut an end to the 
unhappy man in conformity with the ordinanco 
]mssed by parliament for his last exile. Ho (liiewr 
liimself at the feet of the “ old hog,”—the E.arl of 
Lancaster,—whom he now cafled “ gentle lord 
but there waS no mercy there. They hurried him 
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ttt once to llhickluw-lull, ii gentle knoll <i mile or 
two from the cnstle, on the edge of the roiid that 
leads from Warwick to Coventry, and there, in 
view of the heautilul windings of the [ilaeid river 
Avon, they struck oil'Ins heail/f 

'J’his tragedy, unusual in England even in.those 
turbulent times, threw th(‘ king into ’an agonv of 
grid; but when he dried Ins tears he thought of 
rc\etige. korsix nioiiths Edward and his barons 
were in arms against each other, hut no battle tof.k 
place, and a temporal y reconciliation was cH'ected 
at the cud of the year, the king ])ost])oning the 

atilication ot Ins vengeance to a more suitable 
opportunity. 1 wo meetings ol jiarliament (a.u, 
1313) conlirmed and completed this treatv. The 
barons knelt bdbie the king in Westminster Hall, 
amnesties were ]ntblished, and the plate and jewels 
of the deceased lavorite were surrendered to Edward. 
But when they asked him to declare Gaveston 
a traitor, he resolutely refused,{ This year Edward 
took the field in something like earnest, but he 
only marched to Scotland to add the disgrace of a 
defeat in regular war to the other reverses of his 
inglorious reign. While he had been occupied 
in England with a vain struggle to maintain his 
obnoxious favourite, the Scotti^ patriots had en¬ 
tirely undermined the fabric ef his able father’s 
ambition. 

Ever since the death of Edward I., the English 
dominhm in the greater part of Scotland “had 
been little more than nominal. The progress of 
Bruce in liberating the country had been continued 
and steady ; and, although something had on dif- 


• So calloil uatr tlie oinlh earl, The Itlack Do, of Anlpnnn " 
tho hl.lory thoiiiih thrre w«. al.o n famouj Guv.Eurl of Warwic 
of aliolhpt family, iii the .Sfctoii tiiaoi. 

t Kymer.—Walgiiip—Knvifhton. , * 

t llymur.—WalilOK,—Slaiiilo/lh Ed. II. 


fcreiit occasions been allcmpled, little or nothing 
liiiil been done by the indolent and iiicapiihle iiniice 
who now occupied the English throne to connleiaet 
Ins able and ]iei'severing elhirls (or the estubbsli- 
nient and consolulation of Ins authority. We innsl. 
content ourtclves with noUeing liiielly the jirnicipal 
events that had marked the coi.lesl up to the time 
at which we are now aniveil. liilwiird, on letuni- 
ing hmne, in the, autumn of 1307, had left the war 
to he eonducted by the Ivail of Richmond, uiion 
whom he conferred the ollice of Gitanlian of Scot¬ 
land, and who was siipporlcd by that part of the 
nation which was opjioscd to Bntcc’s assnmption 
of the crown. The latter, therefore, had both an 
Ehiglish and a Scottish, both a foreign and a do¬ 
mestic enemy, to contend with. The great body 
of his countrymen soon became warmly attached to 
his cause ; hut in some districts even the popular 
feeling was hostile, and a powerful faction of the 
nobility was arrayed in determined resistance to 
his jiretensions. For the present at least, and 
until they should have attained their immediate 
object of putting him down, this party professed 
to be in the English interest, and acted in concert 
with Edward’s oliiccrs. Most of the places of 
strength throughout the kingdom were also in the 
hands of the English. In these circumstances the 
course which Bruce appears to have laid down for 
himself was to avoid a general action as long as 
possible, to keep his enemies divided by constantly 
occupying their attention at various points at the 
same moment, and so to give himself the chance of 
cutting them off in detail, while in the mean time 
he overran and ravaged in succession those parts 
of the country that refused to submit to his autho¬ 
rity, and seized every favourable opportunity of 
reducing the castles and other strongholds. Most 
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of those that he Tocovered he imTiipdiiitoly dis- 
iimiitlod : they were of no use, and would only have 
hooii iiii incumbrance to him, with the national 
foohne; in his favour, and it was by their occu- 
jmtion cinefly that the Eiifiliah had ever been 
oiuihlcd to maintain their jiowei* for any length of 
time Ill the country. ' 

'riic severe bodily exertion and fatigue, and the 
still more trying accumulation of mental distresses 
to which lie had been subjected since the coin- 
nieiiccnient of his great enterprise, ,had been too 
lunch even for his heroic heart and iron frame, and 
hail reduced Bruce by the spring of 1308 to a 
suite of debility from which it had begun to be 
tciircd that he would not recover. On the 22nd of 
]\1 ay tlic royal force was encountered near Inverury, 
in Aberdeenshire, by a nunierous force under the 
coiiimand of Mowlirav, an Englishman, and John 
Coiiivn, the fiiirl of Biichan. At this time Biiice, 
it Is allirmeil, was not able to rise without assist¬ 
ance from his couch, Init he nevertheless desired to 
be set on*hoi>chack, though he was only enabled 
to keep has scut by being supported on each side. 
In (Ins state he led his men to the. cliarge; the 
eiieni) was jiiit to flight, and pin sued willi great 
slanghfer for inaiiy miles; and if we may believe 
Bruce’s jioetieal iiistoriaii, Bin hour, the king was 
restored to health hv the, excitement of thus day. 
Tlierc IS nothing in the story to entitle, us to reject 
it as inercdilile. 

Soon after this tlie ]ieo])le of .\berdeen rose and 
stormed llie castle there, put tlie English garrison 
to the sword, and razed the fortress to the ground. 
An English force immediately marched against the, 
town, hut the citizens finished their exploit by 
likewise oiieounteniig and defeating this new 
enemy. With the savage spirit which the cha¬ 
racter of the war had engendered, the victors gave 
no (piarter, hut slew every innn who fell into tlieir 
hands. Edward 1., indeed, had already set the 
example of executing his jirl.-oncrs, and it was not 
to he expected that the. other side, would fail to 
follow the same conrse. The capture otlhe castle 
of Aherdccn was speedily followed by that of the 
c.astic of Forfar ; it was snrinised by escalade 
during the night; and here also the English by 
whom it was garrisoned, and of whom the inimher 
was considerable, were all massacred, and the for¬ 
tifications destroyed. 

There were two districts of the kingdom where 
the opposition to Bruce was especially strong—that 
of Gallow'ay, the turbulent iiihabilaiits of which 
had never yet been thoroughly reconciled to the 
dominion of the Scottish kings, and were besides 
attached by a sort of national connexion to the 
Baliol family through their ancient lords; and the 
country of Lorn in Argylcshire, the chief of which, 
Allaster (or Alexander) Mac Dougal (olten called 
Allaster of Argyle) had, as mentioned above, mar¬ 
ried an aunt of Corayn, whom Bruce had slain, 
and was consequently one pf the fiercest enemies of 
the latter. In the course of this summer lioth these 
districts W'ere overrun, and for the present reduced 


to subjection, the former by Bruce’s brother 
Edward, the latter by the king himself. 

Meanwhile the measures of the English gove.rn- 
monl were characterised by all the cvideiiees of 
distracted couiieils, and of the decay of tlie national 
spirit and power under the iiiciliciciit rule of the 
new king. Alinost every (iiiiirler of a year saw 
the substitution of a new guardian or chief governor 
for Scotland; hot none ol these changes brought 
any change of fortune to the Einjlisli arms. The 
country generally was under subjection to Bnicc ; 
and wiieiiever he eiicoiiiitere.d any military fnrpe, 
whether composed of Scuts or of English, he was 
sure to put them to flight. At last, in the, spring 
of 1309, a truce was arranged by the mediation of 
the king of France. Hostilities, however, were 
not long suspended. The Eliiglish charged the 
Scots with having violated the truce ; hut it is pro¬ 
bable thill, in the embittered state of feeling be¬ 
tween the two jiarties, irregular aggressions were 
soon made by individuals on both udes. In the 
end of the, year, by a seeond intervention of the 
Freiieh king, the iiegoluitions were renewed, and 
iiiiother truce appears to have been coneluded in the 
year 1310. But this also was sonn liroken by one 
jiiirty or by both. In the state to whieli affairs 
were ledueed, which threatened to swceji awav the 
last vestiges of the English niithonty if some great 
ellort wore, not 'made,, Edwatd II. at lust prejitired 
to proceed to Scotland, and take the field in person 
against the iiisnrgeiils. Prohalilv, however, his 
|)iiiieipal niolive, as has heen hinted above, for 
this iiyiiarent exertion of vigour was, that he might 
escape along with his favoiirile out of the observa¬ 
tion of tbe Committee of Ordaiiicrs, which the 
jiarliainent had leceiitly set over him. He entered 
Simlhuid about the end of Seplernher, lint, after 
leading his ainiy about fnim place to place over 
the border comities for some, weeks without achiev¬ 
ing luiylhing, he relnriied to Bcrwnck, and, tukin;^ 
U|) Ins ijnarle.rs there, rcniaincd inactive for nearly 
nine nionlhs Brnee and his adherents, he after¬ 
wards boasted in a letter to the pope, lay lurking 
III their coverts, all the lime he was in the cniiiitry, 
after the iiiaiincr of fu.xes.* ile certainly, at any 
late, did not set about uiikeniielliiig them with 
nincli ardour. Edward rctnnied to England in 
the end of July, 1311 ; and, as soon as he was 
gone, Brnce made an irruption into Durham, and 
sutlcrcd his soldiers to wreak their vengeance on 
that unfortunate district by a week of unrestrained 
plunder and the most merciless devastation, 
ilriiiguig them back loaded with sjioil, he next led 
them to attack the oastle of Perth, one of the most 
important of the fortresses which tlie English still 
held. After a siege of six weeks, it was taken 
in the beginning of January, 1312, by an assault 
during tlie night, gallantly led by the king himself. 
He was, Barliour says, the second person that 
mounted the wall. Edward now iittenqilcd, but 
without success, to negotiate another truce, and 
even solicited the interventioi^of the pope. But, 

# ^ •Ad instar vulpiura. 
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iiiPtciid Ilf lii-tcriinf!: tlioso ovetTires, Hnice agiiin 
iiiviiili'd iMiriud tlir Inwiis of Ilcxliimi 

iiiid (Joihndm', uml ii i^vcilI. of tlie city of 

Diirliiini, afU')\Miids jiciiitiiitcil to tdic.'itci, and, 
iiUlioiii;h lie NMis iciiulscd in an assault upon (Car¬ 
lisle, only conscnli'd to icliini acioss tlic liorilcr 
upon the four iioitlicin couiiIk :' jiiiri hasiiio a tiiicc 
Ironi Inin hv a payment of tiio tlioii<and ])oiinds 
each. Not Iona afl'T lie siiececded in niakina' 
liimM'lf inasler of the cattle of Diiinlinn, and of 
liiose of lintel and DaLninUin in (iallimav,—the 
forinCT a .seat of the lialiols, the latlir of the 
(Comviis. On the 'il!i ol March, ].31tlie ini- 
povtaiil (■('..•lie ol l!o\hiiieh was suddenly I dten by 
assault, a pail\ under the coiniuand of Bruce’s 
liiciid Dontdas havnia sealed tlie wall while the 
I'hiLdish ttainsuii were cnjoyina the revelry of tlie 
carnival. On the l-llli of the same month that of 
Kdiidiitruh, which had for some tunc been lilock- 
aded by Briice’.s nephew Randolpli, now ciealid 
earl ol Mora^, was taken in a similar manner bv a 
parly of tliii'ty men, whom Hand il[ih headed, and 
wdio made theirwavat midimthl U)> the pieepnlons 
rock, on which the castle stands, by a secret path, 
aloiio which lhe\ were i;uided bv a man who had 
resided in the I'orlress in his \ontli, and had been 
wont to deset nd by that intricate and perilous 
access to visit a itirl with whorn be was m love. 
When the assailants had bv this means icached 
the foot of the castle wall, and had sat down to 
take breath, a soldier on the ramparts, calling; out 
“Away! 1 see \on well'” thriwdown a stone to 
the s])ot wheic they were; hut they reiuinned 
motionless ; and the man walked awav. In a fiwv 
mimitis Randnl]ili and Ins men, haviny fixed their 
ladder of rnpe, were on (lie top of the wall. .\ 
iles])erate eonlliet ensued ; but llie superior iiulh- 
bers of tlie Garrison did not coiiipensale for the 
eoiiftisioii iiiln wliieh they were thrown hv sn 
sudden a surprise, and, alter the ynncrimr liimself 
had fallen in the «n'/i'e, they surrendered at dis- 
erelioii. The castle was ai'lerwards demolished. 
It appears to have been likewise about this time, 
iiltlioua;h the event is |ilaeed eailier in the cnmmoii 
accounts, that the castle of Linlitboiiw was sur¬ 
prised hy a stratiitrcui, w hich mioht almost he snp- 
jinscd to liavc been sutsyi'stcd bv tbc classic talc of 
the Troj.iii liorsc, Imt of which the contrivance as 
well as the conduct is attributed to a poor coimtry- 
iiiaii mimed William Binnock or Biniiy. A parly 
of Scottish soldiers liaviiig lioci) ])icvioiislv pliiccil 
ill ambush near the gate, Bimiy introduced eight 
men into the firt by concealing,them in a wngiron- 
load of hay w hich he had bceil employed to liring 
in : as soon as the waggon bad rciiehed the middle 
of the gateway he cut the traces hy wliicli the 
oxen were fastened to it, when the men imme¬ 
diately leaped out; in an inslunt, while the position 
of the waggiin prevented the portcullis from being 
let down, the guard was overpowered, and the 
(Irawliridge, which had been raised, was ngam 
lowered; the party, of soldiers then rushing in, 
easily mastered the garrison, and put Lliem to the. 


[TiooKiy. 

gword. This same year Cmnhcrhind was again 
ravaged by Brnce, who then crossing over to Man, 
ik'icated a I’orce which (lie governor liroiiglil out to 
oppose him, took the castle of Rii.ssiii hy storm, 
and clfccted the complete rcditctimi of the inland. 

While die king was ah.ciit on this expedilion, 
Edwaid Biiicc hiifl made liimself masler of llic 
ensiles ol Dundee and Riitliciglen, and he had been 
lor some weeks engaged iii besieging that of Stir¬ 
ling, ahvavs of chief importance as the key to ihc 
whole niiillicin part of the kingdom, and now 
almost the only considcrahh' jilacc of strength 
whiclilhe English still held m Scotland. Allei a 
galhint del'ence the goveriioi, l’liili|) de Mowhiav, 
iili'ered to stirrender if not lelieved hy the I'cast oi 
St. .lohn the Baptist (die 24th (4' jiiiici in the 
following year; and this proposal lidward Hiiicc, 
without eoiisidling Ins liiothcr, acccjitid. Jl was 
an agicenu'iil, all the ndvanlagcs ol winch seem to 
liai c hern on one side ; lor it nnpiei'd an inaclion 
ol niiuiv Tiuniths ujion lli(‘ Scots, during the whole 
ol which lime the casllc wiadd he in scriinh, and 
till' king ol England would have iihiindaiit In¬ 
sure to make the most cllicinit arrangcniriils 
I'oi its rclirf. Hnicc cxpic-scd the Inglicsi 
displeasure when ihc liiaity was made known to 
hull, hill U'soivcd, iicvci'liudcss, lo ahidc li\ it. 
Evci V cllort was iiinv made on hiidi sides in pic- 
paratioii for a crisis which it was tclt would he 
decisive. King Edwaid, besides oidermg a ilccl 
to he lilted out to act in eoncerl with the land 
forces, snminoiicd all die niilitary power ol Eng¬ 
land to meet him at Berwick on die 1 Itli ol .liinc, 
ami also called to Ins mil both his Eilglisli siih|ccts 
111 Ireland and many of the native Irish chiefs. 
I hal diiv, aecordingly, saw asscnilileil at the jilace 
nf rende/.vnus perhaps the most magnificent annv 
that our w arlike land had ever yet sent forth ; its 
nmiihers are nssertcil hy the hc-t imihontics to 
have e.xcccded a Imiidred thousand men, itieluding 
a liodv ,of forty thousand cavalry, of whom Ilirce 
ihimsaiiil were clad in complete arnionr, both man 
and horse. At the head of this mighty inray 
Edward took his cotirsc into Scotland, advancing 
hy the cast coast to Edinburgh, from which, 
turning his face westwaul, he proceeded aloii,, 
the right hank of the Forth towards Stirling. 
Bruce, meanwhile, had collected his forces in 
the forest called the Torwood, midway between 
tliiit place and h’ldkirk; they amounted to scarce 
liirty thonsmul lighting men, neatly all of whom 
were on foot. When the English approached, the 
king of Scots drew tip his little army immediate.lv 
to the'south of Stirling, in ii field then known hy 
the name of the New t'aik, which, partly broken 
with wood, was in some parte encoinpiiBsed hy a 
marsh, and liad running along one side of it the 
rivulet of Baiuiockbuni, between woody hanks of 
consideralilc depth and steepness. He arranged 
his men in four divisions, three of which formed a 
I'ront line facing the south-east, i’rom which direc¬ 
tion the enemy Was approaching, so that the right 
wing rested on the brook of Bannock, and the left 
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cxtcudodtowards the town of Stijlinu;. It was a 
])()sition chosen with cousuinjuate skill; for wlulc 
uhstados, partly natural, }Hiril} iivtif'iciul, n'curcd 
eitluT hank fioiii heme; turned, the space in front 
was at the same time so narrow ami iinpedc^l as to 
he calculated in a irrcat measure to deprive a veiy 
numerous liosLilc lorci' of tlie udvaiituge of its 
niuneneal superiority. On ins most ashailahle 
(piartcr, his left \Mng, or the nurth-casteru e\(ie- 
milv of his line of hallle, Janice liad caused a gieat 
ninny ])its to he dn«^ about three feet in depth, and 
then 1(» be covered over with brushwood and sod, 
so as not to hi’ easilv peicc})lihle ; llu'y inii^ht, says 
Ihirhour, he likened to a honeycomb; according; to 
anotlicr account, sharp stakes were also h\ed lu 
the pits. Of the three divisions thus diawn u]), 
ilnice uavc the eoinmand of that forming tlie 
nulii niiiii to his hiolher Ivlssard ; of tliat fonning 
the left 1o Rainlolpli, Ihirl of Moray ; of the eenlre 
to Sn James Douglas and Waller the Stewaril; 
»(hc fourlh^dlvl^lon, coMt]M)sc(l of tlie men of ArgN le, 
the islandeis, and his own \ahs;ds of t'ainck, 
lorined a ie-er\e, \\lnch was statione*! in tin* rear, 
and of \shieh he Innisell look charmn 

On Sunday, the :id»id of June, mtelhgenee was 
iciH'ivcd that llie KiUilish weie at hand. Baihnur 
has painted the dav as one bright w illi^sunshnu', 
which, fulling upon the hiiinished arinoui of King 
J'hlwaid’s troops, made tlie land siaan all ni a 
glow, while, lianncis right fanly’floating, and 
jieiiiKUis w avnig ni the w ind, added fo the' sjilendour 
of’ tlu“ scene. Wiien luM^arne within siglil of the 
Scots, and ])OU’eived iiow' they were jdauted, 
Ldward, detaching eight hundred horse, sent tlu'm 
forward under tlie eoinmand of Sir Koliert (difhird 
to endcav(jur to gain the ensile by making a circuit 
on tiu* otluT side of some rising gumnds fo the 
north-east of Bruce’s left wing, 'riius shehiued 
from ohservalion, they had already passed tlie 
Scoltisli line, when Bruce Imnsclf was the first to 
])erccive tlieni. ‘‘Rnndolph W lie cued, ruling 
u]) to hifi iiejihew, “a rose has fallen fiom \our 
chaplet,—you have suffered the enemy to pass !” 
It was still jHissihle to iutCTcei»t Cldfuid and ins 
horse. Randolph instantly set out to throw InmseU 
at every hazard between them and the (:a>tle. to 
jircvcnt this the English wlieeled round and 
charged liim ; but he liad drawn up his men m it 
circle, with their hacks to each other, and their 
long spears protruded all round, and tliey not only 
stood the onset firmly, but repelled it wltli the 
slaughter of many of their assailants. Still they 
contended against fearful odds, for the English 
were not only mounted, but greatly superior to 
them in munber; and, seeing tiie jeopuniy of his 
friend, Douglas requesU'.d to l)c allowed to go 
and succour him. “ You shall not move from 
your ground,” replied Bruce; “ let Randolph ex¬ 
tricate kimself as he best may.” But at length 
Douglas could no longer restrain liimsclf; “In 
truth, my liege,” ne cried, “I cannot stand by 
and see Randolph pf^rish ; with your leave, I must 
aid him;” and so, ^torting from the kmg a re- 
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luclant consent, he hastened forward. But, as he 
drew near, he ])crccivcd that tlie English were 
already giving wuiy : “ Hull !” he cried to his fol¬ 
lowers; “let ns not diminish the glory of these 
brave men!”—and lie did not go up to Ids friend 
till tlic latter had, ahme and niiai<l(“d, compelled 
the Enghsli (aqituni to retire in confusion with hia 
shatteicd force, and n’limpiish Ins attempt. JVIcau- 
wliile, hcfoie tills atlair had \ct la'cn decided, a 
linlhanl achievement of Bnu'c himself, ])crfurincd 
in full view of hotli armies, hial laiscd the hopes of 
ids counlryiiK'n with anoiln'r good (aiicn. He was 
riding in front of Ids troops oii a liltlc pidfVcv, 1ml 
with his Imlllc-axc in Ins liand and a sTowii <d‘ 
gold over Ids steel liclnict, a\ lien an Ihighsh knight, 
(leiiry dc Bohuii, or Boone, inomited on a luaivy 
w'iir-liorse, and armed at all poinf>, jceogni-'ing 
tlie Se.oni>h king, galloped (oiwanl to aifaek him. 
InsUrid of U'tnnig from J.lie nnerpial encounter, 
Bruce turned to meet his assjuhinl, and, dextei- 
ously panviiig his sjieai, in the next itisfanl, with 
one blow of his l)aftle-a\e, eh'ft Ins skull mid laid 
him deiul al his feet. 

Although tlie l\M) armies wm'C so near, the 
Engli^li did not venture ipiou tiie altaek that night. 
But next moriiim:, soon after break of day, their 
v;yi, led liy tlie calls of (Iloiieesler and Hereford, 
advaiua'd at full gallop iijion the right wing of tlie 
Scots, wlnlc the mam body of tlie army, w'ldeh had 
Inaai diawn up in nine divisions, lolloweil in a long 
close column under the eondnel of Itdwaid Idmsclf. 
d'lie ^h(lek did not huaik the Seollish line; and 
su(:<•es^rfve lepeiilions of the eliargi* wire more dis- 
nslious to (he assailants than to the firm ])hahinx 
against which then inijictiious srpiadioii was broken 
at (werveolli^ion Jhoin the advantaues of their jiosi- 
tioil, also, the other ilivisions of' ihe Scots weie soon 
('nahl(‘d to take part in the eonlest. Kandoljih ]>ushed 
foiwaid With his men, tdl, as Barbour expressc.s 
jt, their eumparative]_\ small Ixxly wais snrrotmih'if 
and l{)st amidst flu* Imighsli, as if it had jJunged 
info the sea ; Douglas and the Steward also came 
np ; and thus the hatrli- heeaine genenil along tluj 
whole length of the Scottish fioiit line. Of the 
English army, on the other hand, tiie greater ]>art 
appears never to liave been engaged. A strong 
body of arcliers, liowaw'cr, by whom the attack of 
the cavalry was supported, did gTcat execution, 
till Bruce directed Sir Rolicrt Keith, the uiarshul, 
at the liead of a small detachment of horse, to 
make a eireuil by the right, and come upon them 
in flank. Tlie bowmen, wlio bad no weapons by 
whicli they could im^intaiu a fight at close quarters, 
gave way before tliil sudden as.sauU like an un¬ 
armed lahhle, and spread confusion in all direc¬ 
tions. Bruce now advanced with Ins reserve, and 
all ilie four divisions of the Scots pressed upon the 
confused and already wavering multitude of the 
English. The latter, however, still stood their 
ground; and the foitune of the day yet hung in a 
doubtful balance, when suddenly, on a liill behind 
the Scottish battle, appeared wj^at seemed to be a 
new army. »Jt w'as merely the crowd of sutlers 
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mid unarmed attendants on the camp; but it is 
that their sudden iipparitioii was not made 
■without llie (lesijru ol pvodueiii" some such etleel 
as it diil,Miiee tliey aic said to Imvc advanced with 
biimicrs waviiio and idl the show of military array. 
The siylit siiread instant alarm amomj; the KnL'lish: 
at the same inomenl Jtruce, raismy his wai-cry, 
pressed with new liny upon then I'aihue: ranks: 
his onset, vit'orously su))|ioited hy the other ilivi- 
sions of the Scottish aimy, was seareelv resisted 
hy the nnwieldv and now couiplelely jiaiiic-slriielr 
mass ayanist w'hieli it was diieeli’d : lioise and tool, 
ill spile of the most cneryelie iseilioiis of their 
leaders to lally llieni, alike yave way, and lied in 
the wildest disoidei. Many, trying to esea]ie 
iicrius the rivei, weu' driven into its wateis and 
drowned ; imiiiy nmie fell uiidei the liallle-a\es of 
their ]inisneis. .^lll^ln^ the slam were Iwenly- 
se.ven of the rank of barons aii<l bannerets, iii- 
clndnig tlnj king's iiepliew, the Fail of (ilini- 
cester, and otheis of the cinef iioliihiv ol' Eiiglaiiil. 
Of knights there lell Iwo liuiidred, of enjunes 
seven lumdred, and of jiersons of inferior lank, 
according to some aecoinits, nut fewei tlian lliiily 
thonsand. The slanghtei in the light, and the pin- 
snil together was undoubtedly very great. A vast 
nnuiinil of booty and imniv piisoiieis also fell into 
the hands of the vielois, Edwaid hmisilf with 
(iilficnlty eseiiped, liaving been hotly |iinsned ns 
fur as Dniihar, a jilace si.vty miles I'roin the field of 
battle, where he foinid refuge in the eastle. lint 
twenty-two barons and bannerets and sivty knights 
were taken ; and aceording to one English liiSorian, 
the chariiits, waggons, and other carnages, loaded 
with baggage and mililai y stores, that w ere obtained 
by the Scots would, if drawn up m a line, liavc 
extended for sixty leagues. On their side the loss 
of life, w'liieh was the oiilv loss, was coiiiparativelv 
j'lconsiderahle, and nielnded only one or two names 
of any note. 

This gieat victory, in effeet, liberated .Scotland. 
The castle nf .Stirling iimnediately snirendered ae- 
eonlnig to agreement, Bolliwcll Castle, in wliii li 
the Kiirl of Hereford had shut liimsclf np, rapi- 
tulated soon after to Edward Jtruee, when the Earl 
■was exchanged for the wife, sister, and daughter 
of the king of Scots, who had been detained in 
England for the lust seven years, and iibo for the 
Bishop of (llasgow and the Earl of Mar. Edw ard 
Bruce and Douglas, then entering Ehigland, ra¬ 
vaged Nortliimilieilaud, exaeted tribute from Dur¬ 
ham, and, after penetrating as fur as Appleby, 
returned home laden ■with plunder. “ At this 
time,” says Walsingbam, “ the Ehiglisb were so 
bereaved of their wonted intrepidity, that a Imn- 
dred of that nation would liave fled from two or 
three Scotsmen.” Two other destructive iucursioii.s 
by the Scots into the northern counties of England 
followed in‘the antninn of 1314 and the summer 
of 1315. On the latter occasion, they assaulted 
both Carlisle and Berwick, hut were defeated in 
both attempts. 

, Meanwhile, however, a still bolder enterjnise 


% [Book^IV. 

had been undcrtiikcii and entered upon hy the 
ardent and ambitious brotber of the. Scotlisli king 
On the ”5tli of May, 1315, Edward Bruee landed 
111 (hirricklergns with no less a design tliim llial ol 
wiiiiiitig liimself a crown by tlic coiKpicsl of Ire¬ 
land. Tlie force(Wbieli lie brougbt with him con¬ 
sisted ofimlysix lIuHisund men; hut he was joined, 
on landing, hy a inmibcr of the native eliiels of 
I’lster, with whom he had had a ]irevions niider- 
staiidnig. The invaders and tlieir allies iiii- 
iiiediately began to laviigc the imsscssioiis of the 
Eiiglisli Krtllers ; and no iittenijit to opjio.se them 
.seems to Imve been made for nearlv two nioiilhs, ni 
the course of wliieli time (hey jilnndered imd 
linriit Dundalk and other towns, and wasted the 
suminndnig eoiintry with niereiless liaiiianty. ;\l 
length, about the end of .lulv, Riehard de llnrgii, 
Eai'l of Ulster, assisted by some cd' the Coiiiiiinghl 
eliiefs, inarclied against them. T'lie Seots at lirsi 
lelreiited, lint suddenly balling near Coyners, (oi 
(he Kllli of Sejilemhei,) they turned rgniid npoii' 
their jmrsiiers and jml them eoiiipielely to llie 
rout, taking Lord William Bulk, ami many otliei 
jieisoiis of distnielKin, jirisoiiers. .‘soon alter tins, 
a smair icniforeemeni of live liniidied men anived 
from Scotland; and the invaders now jiroeeeded 
to |ieiictra’.'o into the lieavl of the eoniitry. 'I’liev 
advinieed tliroiigli Meath into Ivildare, and tlieie 
(outlie 2(ith of .laiimn y, 1310), eiieoniiteniig the 
English ariiiv eoiinntnided by Ednunid Butler, the 
Jnstiemiv of Ireland, gamed another hrilhaiil 
victory over an enemy greatly snjienor to tlieiii in 
imnierical Btrenglh. A severe famine, liuwevei, 
now eomjiclled them to return to the North. On 
their way tliev were met at Kenlis, in Meath, by 
Roger J.ord lifortimer, who tlinnglit to evit olf tlien 
retreat; but tins iinmerousforce also was defeaU'd 
and dispersed, and Miirtimer himself, with a few 
attendants, was glad to take refuge in Dublin. 
The .Scottish jiriiico now assumed the govenimeiil 
of Ulster. On the ‘iud of May, 1310, at Carrick- 
fergus, lie was solemnly crowned King of Ireland ; 
and from this titne he actually reigned in full and 
nndisjmted sovereignty over the greater portion of 
the iiortlicrn province. The castle of Carrickfer- 
gus, after a long siege, at last cajiitulatcd in the 
beginning of winter. By this time the King of 
Scots himself had come over to take part in the 
W'ar; the force wliicli he brought with liim is said 
to have raised the entire numbers of the Scottish 
army to twenty thousand men. Thus strengthened 
the invaders again set out for the South, advancing 
right ujion the capital. They failed, however, in 
their attemjit to reduce Dublin: the citizens, after 
setting five to the. suburbs, which might have 
sheltered their assailants, set about their defence 
with such determination, that after some weeks the 
Scots raised the siege. It is probable that the 
want of provisions compelled them to remove. As 
they hail already, however, wasted the country 
hchiiid them, they proceeded in their course south¬ 
wards, till at length, pluiidcriiig and destroying as 
they proceeded, they had penetrated us far as the 
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town of Limerick. Perhaps they luipcd that tlicy ■ 
miiilit licre lie joined hy sonu' of the (diiefs of 
Munster nnd Connnnirht; hul if they entirtaiued 
anv such expectation, it does not appear to have 
heeu p'ratilied. The difficulties^of their jiosition 
must now have heeu very serious: they were a 
handful of foreigners, with many miles of a hostile 
eounirv liciween theui nnd the nearest s|iot on 
which tliey eiinld take, up a sceuve station: famine 
was staring them in the face; indeed they were 
reduced to feed upon their horses, and waul 
and disease were already hegmning to thin their 
I'. inks .Notwithslandiiig, however, that an Lngli.sh 
ainiv of tliiitv thousand men was assenihled at 
Kilkeiinv to op|iose their ]iassage, they cmilnved 
to extneate Ihenisilves iroin all these perils and 
einharnnsiiieiils, and, hy the iHginniiia of May, 
l.'tn, the two hrotheis had iiiaili'their way hack 
to Lister, alter having thus overrun the country 
lioni neailv one exlninily to the olhei, without 
encounle’iing any (dVeetiie op))Osilion either Ironi 
tile iiatixe Irish or their I'higlisli niasteis. 

The Knglish, liuwever, had taken advantage of 
the aliscnce of the King of .Seols lioin his own 
doniiiiions to make several alleinpts to renew the 
war there. In the Soiuli, tlie Lail of Arundel, a 
(iaseoii knight, uained l''.(lnioiid de C»dand, who 
was goveiiior of lierwiek, and Sir Raljih Neville, 
well' siiceessivelv defeated hy .Sir .Lillies Douglas. 
Soon after, a force, which had iiiiide a deseeiil at 
liiveikeilhing, on the coast of f’lfe, w'as diii'cn 
hack hv the gallantry of .Sinidair, Jlishop of Duii- 
keld, “ llie King’s Jlishop," as he used afleiwards 
to he eathd, III memory of Ilriice’s expression when 
he was told of the cxjiloif, “ Sniehiir shall he my 
hisiiop ” The pope now interfered, and altemiUed 
to coiiipe.l a truce hetwi on the two eonntries; hiil as 
he evaded giving JlniCe the title of king, the latter 
would enter into no iiegoliatioii; and when the 
])a|ial truce was proclaimed, he declined yiaying 
any regard to it. On the 28th of March, 1.31.8, 
the important town of Lenvick fell into the hands 
of the. Scots: they were iidniitlcd into the place hy 
the Ireaeliery of one of the Knglish guards. The 
castle, also, soon after surrendered to Bniec, w ho 
followed up these bucccsscs hy two iaviisioiis of 
England, in the lirst of which his army took the 
castles of Werk, Harbottle, and Mitford, iii Nurtli- 
timhcrland; and, in the second, iicnctruted into 
Yorkshire, burnt Northallerton, Iffirouglihridge, 
Scnrhorougli, and Skipton, and foiWd the people 
of Rippon to buy them off hy a payment of a thmi- 
sand marks. They then returned home laden with 
booty, and, as the chronicle of Lanercost e.xprcsses 
it, “ driving their prisoners before them like Hocks 
of sheep.” 

In the latter part of this year, however, the 
career of Edward Bruce in Ireland was suddenly 
brought to a close. Scarcely anything is known 
of the course of events for a jieriod of about a year 
and a lialf ; but on the*5th of October, 1318, the 
Scottish prince engaged the English at Fiighcr, 
near Dundalk, and sustained a complete defeat. 


IIc himself was one of two tlieiisaiid Sciils that 
were left ilc:ul upon the liidd. Only a small lem- 
uant, consisliiig ]iriiicip:illy of tlie men ol ('iirrick, 
niiidc good their eseajie (o Seolhaid This is said 
to hate been the nineteenth battle which Kdwiiid 
lliucc fought in the country, and till now, accord¬ 
ing to liaihiiiir, he had been alw.'its victiiiions ; 
hilt one hour siiHieed lo (le.sliov all lliat three years 
had set up: the fabiie of llie Scottish domiuioii in 
Irehuid passeil away wholly and loi ever, leaving 
scarce a trace that it ban ever been. 

In the siiimiKT of 13111, Kdw.uil detenuined to 
make iniolher ell'orl on a gre.il se.de Ini ihe ledue- 
tion of Scotland. Jlaving asseiuMed a i*umerous 
aiiiiy at Newcastle, he iiiareheil llieiiee upon lier¬ 
wiek, and, aftei niiieh piepaialioii, made Ills liist 
utlaek upon lliat town a( once ht laud aod sea on 
the 1th ol Sepleniher. lie was, however, gallantly 
w itlistood hv the uarrisoii and tlie iiihainlaiils, under 
the ('0111111111111 of the Sleward of Scollaiid, and, after 
a long 1111(1 lieri'C contesl, rciiulsed tt all points. 
'I'lie alleinpl w.is allerwards repcaledly leiiewed, 
and alwiits willi the Mime result. liurhonr has 
given a iiiiiiiite and highly eurions aecoviiit of this 
siege, in whieli all ihe resources of the engineering 
reieneeofthe age were called into re(|uisiti()n oil 
Ritli sides. Meanwhile, Uandolpli anil Diuiglua, 
at the head ol' a force of lifleeii thousand men, 
jiassing inlii England hy the West Marches, made 
a dash at the town of York, with the liopc of car¬ 
rying oil' Edward’s Queen ; hnl a prisoner, whom 
the English took, hcirayed iheir schcinc just in 
lime J .0 prevent its Micccss. The Scots then 
rat aged Yoikshiic with a I'liry as iinrcsisted as it 
WHS iiiisparing, till, on the 28th of Seplemher, they 
were encoiintcred hy a very luinicrous, hut in all 
oilier respects very inefficient, force, nioslly eoin- 
posed of jieiiMinlry and eeelesiiistics, under the 
coiiimaiid of the Aieliliishi)]i of York and the 
Bisho]) of Ely, at Milloii on the Swale. TMs 
almost undisciplined lahhlc was routed at oiiee, 
ahiml four tlioiisand of them being slain, inehidiiig 
three hundied elinichiiieii, wearing their surplices 
ovi r their iiriiioui. I n alliii ion to the ))rcscnrc of 
BO many shiitid emwiis, this hultlc used to be 
termed the Llia|itcr of Mitton. The .Scots then 
continued their devaslntiiiii of the country unop¬ 
posed. It appears, from a record in the Faalcra, 
that no fewer than eighty-four towns nnd villages 
ill "N'orksliire wore the next year excused from the 
usual taxes, in eonseijuciice of having been Inirrit 
and pillaged hy Douglas and Randulph in this 
destructive cxiiediiion. At length, Edward, raising 
the siege of Btnviftk, marched to intercept them ; 
hut they succeeded in eluding him, and got hack 
to Scotland in safety. On the 21st of December, 
a truce for two years was eonehuleil hctweeii the 
two nations, which it was hoped might lead to ft 
permanent peace. 

We now return to the course of domestic uft'airs. 
Edward could not live without a favourite; and 
almost the ■whole of the remi>iider of his reign is 
occupied tiji another long struggle fur the support 
• . 5 D 2 
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of a inioimi. Soim after the death of Gaveston, he 
conee.iveil the same mihouiidcd afVectioii for Huirli 
Hespeiiser, a yoiiiii' man who was first placed j 
about the court hy the Ihirl of Lancaster. Hugh 
was an Fnghshmau horn, and tlie son of an Eng¬ 
lishman of ancient descent; he was accoirqilished, 
brave, and amiahle ; hut all these circumstances, 
which, exeeiil that of Ins birth, Gaveston had held 
ill eoimiioii with him, did not rescue him from the 
deadly hatred of the hiirons when they saw him 
suddenly raised ahove them all. Edward inairied 
him to the daughter of ihc late Earl of Gloucester, 
and put him in possession of iminetisc estates, in¬ 
cluding tiic coiuitv of Glamorgan and part of the 
Welsh Marches. T’liioiigdi the favour of the son, 
the elder l)espeii-er ohtamed as much or more, 
and all the avenues to luvotir and promotion were 
stopped by this one family. lii l.'i'dl, after long 
heart-burnings, an imjiriident exercise or abuse ot 
authority, armed all the lords of the marehes 
against the two Despensers, wliose castles were 
taken and Iniint, and their movable )iruperty ear¬ 
ned oil'. Soon alter this oiithreak, the Karl of 
Lancaster, who, as a prince of the blood, had con¬ 
sidered hinisell ilislionoiired by the promotion of 
Hugh, his ]ioor dependent, marched from the 
north, and )oined the Welsh insurgents with thirty- 
four barons and knights, and a host of retainers. ; 


[Book IV 

Having bound them by an oath not to lay down 
their arms till they had driven the two Despensers 
hevoiid sea, the great earl led them to St. Alliiin’s, 
whence he despatched a pe.remptory message to 
his cousin, the king. Edward again made a show 
of resistance; and.he took np legal ground when 
he asserted that it would not be ])roper to punish 
the Despensers without form of trial. Jjaiieaster 
marched upon London, and occupied the suhiirlis 
of Holhorti and Clerkcuwell. A few days after, 
a ])arliamenl having assemidod at Woslniiiister, the 
haions, with arms in their hands, aeeused tlie De- 
speiisers of usurping the royal power, of cslraiiging 
the king from his ludilcs, of appotiitiiie ignoiant 
judges, of c,\acting fiiies ; mid tliey ]irononiK'pd a 
sentence of periieUial haiiislmient against hotli 
father and son. The hisho])s jirotested against tlie 
irregularity of this sentence, hut the timid king 
eoiiliinied it. As an instance of the eoiitemjit in 
wInch the r.iyal aiilhorilv was at this time held, 
it is related that, when Queen Isalielha, jiassiiig 
nil a journey by the Lord Badlesmere’s castle of 
Leeds, ill Kent, desired a night’s lodging, she was 
not only refused adiuiUauce, hut some of her 
attendiuits were fallen ii|ion and killed. 

Suddenly, however, the position of the two coii- 
teiidiiig piA'ties was reversed, 'i'he Despensers 
had been haiiislied in the month of Aneiist. 



Lelds Uas'ile. 


In October they roturiiod to England, encou¬ 
raged by a hold move of the king, who took 
and hanged twelve knights of the Oj'iposite party. 
The Earl of [.ancaster retired to the north, aii’d 
opened a correspondence witli the Scot.s, wlio pro¬ 
mised to send an ariny across the Ixirdprs to his 
assistance. This force, however^ dicE'not appear 


in time; hut meanwhile the secret of the applica¬ 
tion for it transpired, and inflamed the hearts of 
the English against the earl—for the national ani¬ 
mosity was at its highest-p-and they were deemed 
traitors who could think of calling‘in the Scots to 
interfere in an English quarrel. 

In 13 ' 12 , Lancaster an<I_ liis confederates were 
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hiiikiciily met at Borouplibridp-, by Sir Simon 
Wiiril and Sir Andrew Ilarcluy, who dciended 
the lirid^e, and occupied the opi)usitc bank 
nl' the river willi a superior force. The biail 
of Hereford charged on foot pi clear the jma- 
sage; but a Welshman, wlgj was concealed 
under tlie bridge, put his hmce tlirougli a hole 
in the finorinu, and thrust it into tlic bowels 
of the carl, who fell dead. Lancaster then at¬ 
tempted a ford, but his men were driven back by 
the enem\’s archers, win) gathered like cloud-s m 
all directions. Night interrupted the uncipial 
coniliat, but in the niurning tlie Karl of Lancaster 
was compelled to siiriender. He rctiicd into a 
chapel, and looking on the holy cross, exclaimed, 
“ (iood Lord, I render myself to thee, and put me 
into thy mercy.” Many knights were taken with 
him ; and hesides the Karl of 1 Icrcfnrd, live knights 
and three eMpiires weie killed. 'I’he “ common 
sort” aie neither nanied nor enumerated. Hut the 
innie feini'u! pint of the liatlle of Boronghhridge 
was not yet over. Kdward’s o|ipoilnnity for re¬ 
venge liad arrived, and he diteimiiied that many 
others, hesides his eouMii Kiuieaster, whom he 
always siisiiecled of heing a prinripiil mover in 
Ciiveston’s death, should ]H'risli liy the hands of 
the executioner. A coiiil was convoked at I’onte- 
fiticl, 111 the earl's own castle, ahonl a montli after 
the battle. It eoiisisled of six rails and a numher 
nl liaions of the royal party: the king presided. 
Lancaster was accused of many treasniiahle prac- 
tiees, and espeeiully of eallnig in the Scots. He 
was told that his guilt was so well pioved to all 
men, that he must not speak ill his delenec, and 
the (null condemned him, as a felmi traitor, to lie 
diawn, hanged, and ijnnrteied. Krnissait says, that 
the accusation had no other fnnndation tlniii the 
malice of Hugh Dcspeiiser; hut the existence of 
original dnianneiits fully proves the carl’s intelli¬ 
gence viith the .Scots. Out of respect to liis royal 
blood, Kdvvard remitted the Ignoniinioiis parts of 
the si nlcncc ; but his ministers heajied every jins- 
sihle insult on the carl, and the mob were allnwed 
to pelt him with mud and taunt him as he was led 
to e.xeentinn, mounted on a vvrclehed ))ony without 
saddle or bridle. “ He was,” says Froissart, “ a 
wise man, and a holy, and he did afteTWitrils many 
line niiraeles on the spot where he was lichcadcd.” 
This reputation for sanctity is mentioned by seve¬ 
ral conlempnrary English writers ; and it is easier 
I'or a modern historian to call the eafl’s devotion 
hviincrisy than to prove it such. In his character, 
adveiituics, and fate, Lancaster bore a striking rc- 
semhlancc to the Karl of Leicester, the leader of 
the barons in the time of Henry HI. Fourteen 
haiinereta and fourteen knights-hachelors were 
drawn, hanged, and quartered; one knight was 
beheaded. “ Never did English earth, at one 
lime, drink so much blond of her nobles, in so vile 
manner shed as at this and their enemies, not 
contented with their blood,* jirocured also the con- 
(iscation of their estates and inheritances. In a 
parliament held at York, the attainders of the 


Despenscr family were reversed : tlie father was 
created Karl of \Vinchcstcr, and the estates ol the 
attainted mihlcs were lavished on him and on his 
son, who liceame dearer to his royal master, and 
more prevalent in all things than he had been 
before his expulsion. 

Many of the partisans of Kiincastcr wore thrown 
into iirisoM ; others escaped to I'ranee, where they 
laid the groundwork ol'a plan wliieh soon involved 
the king, his favmnite, and adherents in one com¬ 
mon ruin.* The arrogance iif the younger Dc- 
s]ienscr, upon whom the lesson of (iaveston was 
thrown away, the ill success of an cx\icditioii into 
Scotland, and then the mrnads of the Sfnts, who 
nearlv took the king prisoner, and who svvciit the 
whole country as far as the walls of York, kiqit up 
a coiitimial iiritiition, and prepared men’s minds 
for the worst. On the 30th of May, 1323, lOd- 
vvard vviselv put an end to a ruinous war which had 
lasted for twenty-three years. He agreed with 
Biuee for a suspension ol arms, which was to last 
thiiteen years, anil vvhieh was not to be interrupted 
by the death of either or of both of the contracting 
parties; hut the inestiinahle blessing of peace was 
not unaeeompanied by a sense of national disgrace, 
for, ( ver since the sneeessesof Edward T., the ho|ica 
o>tlie English had heen high and uhsnlnte, and 
after such immense saeriliecs, they now saw tlieni- 
selvcs obliged to recognise, in fact, if not in ex- 
jiress terms, tlie independenee of the Scots. 
Sniai after the cnncln-ion of this tieaty, the king 
was ahiiined liy a consjhraey to cot ulf the elder 
Hcspctiser, and then by a bold attempt to lihcrale 
some of the captives made at Boroiighhrnlgc from 
their ihmgcniis. This attempt failed; lint tlic 
ninst important of those piisoiiers clfcclcd his 
escape by other niciins. 'I'liis was Roger Mnr- 
timei' who hail twice been condemned for treason, 
and who was then lying under sentence of death iy 
the Tower of Kimdon. His adventure rc.scnihicd 
that of Half Flamhard, in the time of Henry 1. 
He made his guards drink deeply of wine, into 
which lie had thrown some narentie drug: xvhile 
they sle|)l a sound sleep, he broke through the 
wall of his dungeon, and got into the kitchen, 
xvhere he found or made a ladder of rojies: he 
climhed up the ehimiiey, lowered himself, and 
contrived to pass the sentries without being uh- 
served. Under the Tower walls he found a wherry, 
and this enabled him to cross to the opposite side 
of the Thames, xvhere some faithful servants were 
in attendance xvith good hor.-es. He rode with all 
sjiced to the coa.st of Hampshire, and there he em¬ 
barked fur France. 

Uhiirles Ic Bel, a brother to Isabella, queen of 
England, was now seated on tlie Freneli throne.t 
Ditfcrcnees had existed for some time between him 
and his brother-in-law, Fldward ; and the intrigues 
of the suffering Lancaster jiarty eontrihuted to drive 
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maUers to extremities. The manifestos of Cliarles 
seiircely merit attention—ns far as the two kings 
were, eoneerned, it was the (|naiTel of the wolf anil 
the lamb; anil after Edwaril had made u])ologies, 
and ufl'ered to refer matters to the arhitratiou of 
the poiie, Charles inorran a good part of the terri¬ 
tories on the eontinent that stdl helongod to tlie 
English, and took many of Edward's eastles and 
towns. Isabella, wlai had long lieen anxious to 
i|Liit the kingdom, larsuaded her liiishaiiil that she 
was tlie pro|ier [lersvii to he dopnted to Eraiiee, as 
her hrolher would yield (o fraternal alfeetioii, what 
iimhassadors and statesiiieii emild not proenre from 
liini. 'Hie simple king fell into the snare ; and 
ill the nioiith of March, Lit!.'), Isahelhi, aeemiijm- 
nied hv a splindid lelinne, landed at Boulogne, 
w’lienee slii' re])aired to Paris, heiiig most hoiioiir- 
iihly entertained on her journey.* 'J'he treaty she 
eoneliided was most dishononiable to her hiishand ; 
hntthe weak Edwaid found himself ohliged to 
ratilv it, and to promise an immediate iittendanee 
ill Eianee,, (o do homage for the doininioiis he was 
allowed to retain on the eontinent. A siekness, 
real or feigned, stopped him at Dovin'. At the 
suggestion of 1 Nihella, the Ereneli eonrt intimaled 
tliat if he would eede Guieiine and I’oiithien to 
his son, then that Ian iiiigld do hoiiinge insteiul'of 
his father, and everything w'onid he arranged in 
the most jieace.fid and lilieral iiiimiier. Edward 
again fell into the snare, nr, what is mine pio- 
hiililc, was driven into it with his eyes open hv the 
I)es|)eiieer.s, who dreaded, above all things, the 
being separated from the king, and who iliJrst not 
vent lire with him info I’liiiiee, where their eneiiiKs 
were now so nnnierons and iioweifiil. Edward, 
therefore, resigned (iiiiemie and Poiithieii, and Jhe 
]h-iiice of Wales went and joined his mother. The 
game on that side was now made. lip. Wlieii I'ld- 
waril pressed for the return of his wife and son, lie 
reeeived evasive answers, and these were soon fol¬ 
lowed by horrible acriisatioiis and an open defiance 
of hull and his authority. Isabella reported that 
“ Miissire Hugh” had sowti sueli discord between 
her and her hushaiid, that the king “ would no 
longer see her, nor eome to the place where she 
W'lisP’t that tlie Despeiisers, hetween tlieiii, had 
seized lier dower, and kept lier in a state of abject 
poverty and dependence. The modern liistorian 
can scarcely hint at certain jiartsof leabella's com¬ 
plaints ; hut, to finish the climax, site accused tlie 
odious favourite of a plot against her life and the life 
of her son Edward. The king’s reply was niikl and 
eirenmstniilial; hut it did nonsuit the views of a 
har.shly-trcuted and vindictive party to admit of 
any part of liis exeulpatioii; and, making every 
ralimial abateiiicnl, we believe that it must remain 
niidispnted, that the king had most justly earned 
the contempt and hatred of his wife; nor will the 
derelietioiis of Isabella at all jilead in his excuse. 
This seundalmis quarrel occupied the attention of 
all Europe. During the lifetime of the Earl of 
J.,iincasler, the queen seems to have }cant on that 
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prince for protection: the Lord Mortimer was now 
the liead of the Jatiieustrnm party ; and when he 
re]iaired U) Pin is—whieli he did immediately on 
learning her arrival—the, eireiimstaiiees aiid neces¬ 
sities of her jiosition threw Isabella eoiitiiiuiilly in 
Ills society. Morlinier was galluiit, haiidMiine, in¬ 
triguing, and not inure moral tlimi the geneinlily 
of kmglilB, Isabella was still hemitifiil and )oimg 
—she was not yet tweiit.y-eiglit years of age—and 
it was soon whispered tliiu the iiitiimiey ol' these 
]iarlies went far heyond the limits of a |iolilieiil 
ti'ie.iidship. When Isabella first airived in Erame, 
her brother promised, by ” tlie lailh he owed lo 
(lod and Ins loid SI. Denis,” that lie would re¬ 
dress her wroiig.s ; and he eniitlniied to pi oleel his 
sister even alter her eomie.xion with Mortimer w.is 
notorious. Hugh Desjieiiser, however, sent over 
rich jiiTseiits to the iiiiiiisleis of the Eieiieli kiiie, 
1111(1 even to the king himself, and thus pieveiitial 
the asseiiihlliig ol an annv on the I'reiieli eoasl. 
lie made his muster, I'.dwaid, wnle loathe |>opr, . 
im|)loriiig the holv fatliiT to iiiterlere, and iiiilueo 
('hiirles le Bel to restoie lo him Ills wile and >011; 
iiiid lie sent, hv subtle wavs,” imii'li gold and 
Sliver to several cardiiiiLls and jiiehileswim weie 
“ nearest to tlie pope and so, by gifts and lulso 
ropieseiita'joiis, the pontiff was led to write lo the 
King of France, that unless he sent his sisler, the 
Qneeii Isabella, buck to Eiighiiid and to her lins- 
hand, he would exi'omimiiiiealc liiin.* Tlieie 
letters were presented to the King of Eiaiice liy 
the Bislio]! of Samtes, whom the jiope sent 111 
legation. When the king hud seen them, he 
caused it to he intimaled to his sister, whom he 
had not s|iokcn to for a long time, that she musi 
hastily diqiart Ids kingdom, or he would drive lier 
out with shamc.t This anger of Charles Ic Bel 
was only feigned—it appears to have hecn a mere 
siieritice for the sake of iqipeuranees ; and when 
his vassal, the Count of Hainault, gave shelter to 
Isabella and the Liuieastriaii party, the count 
jiriibalilv knew very well that he was doing what 
was perfectly agreeable to his liege lord. The 
more to Itind this ])Owerful vassal to her interests, 
the queen allianccd the young Prince of \Yiiles to 
Philiiqia, the second daughter of the count. The 
countess treated the fugitive tpieen witli the greatest 
respect, coiisidcrmg everything that was said 
against her as a calumny; but no one embraced 
Isabella’s cause with such enthusiasm as .loliii of 
Hainault, n young brother of the count, who would 
not listen to those wlio warneil him of the dangers 
of the enlerjirise, and told him how jealous the 
English were of all kinds of foreigners. The 
gentle knight constantly replied, that there was 
only one death to die, and that it was the esjiccial 
duty of all knights to aid with their loyal power all 
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i Id. cimileg le Uel was awkwardly BUiiotecl. He and his Ibu 
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dailies and (Imiisels in distress * In a short time, 
a lillle iinnv of 2000 men ccatheied roiiiid the 
hiiiiiier of Messire Joiin. The Kmrhsli exiles 
were liuth mimeroiis and of liiffli rank, seareely 
one of them lieiiii; less than a kiiieht. The iietivc 
and eiiter|>risiiio linger Mortimer took the lend ; lint 
the l ari of Keiil, Kina; I'klwnrd’s own hrolher, tlie 
Karl of Richnioiid, hiseoiisin, ihcLord Ileauinoiit, 
and the 15 isho|i of Norwich, all joined the ([uecii 
Ill the Low Connliies, thona:li they had been sent 
hv Kdward as his trusty anihassadors into Kraiiee. 
Nor had Isabella aiiv want of jiartisails ill Kiiir- 
hiiid to make, Iht way eii^y and straight. Tile 
leadei of these was another bishop—Adiini Orletoii 
—who had been de]irived by the kiny, or by Hiigli 
Despenser, of the temporalities of his see of Ilere- 
lord lor Ilia devotion to the I’.arl of Lancaster, 
liv Orleton’s means, a eeiieral oiitery was r.aised 
against the personal vicis of Kdward—every tale 
ol the eonri was diwilurd to the |ieople —the licet 
was won '*vei,anda reconcilialioiielVected hetweeii 
llie Lancasti iaii party and the harons, who of late 
laid Mip]iorled the nival cause, hut who were 
ei|uall\ eoiiviiieed of the kino’s denieiits, or easilv 
led to join in the enterprise by a eomnioii iiatred of 
the tavoiirile. After a stonily passage, Isalitdh 
with her little aimy and her son I'riii'ie Kdward, 
to whom all men already looked iiji, landed on the 
2 dill ot Spiitenilier at Orewell, in Suffolk, and was 
mniiedialelv reeeivetl as the deliverer of the kiiify- 
doiii. The licet had purposely kept out of her 
wav ; and a land force delaehed to opiiose her 
laiidiny joiiieil her hiiniier, and hailed the yoiiiii; 
Jinnee with rapturous joy. The ipicen and tiie 
liiiiiee staved Ihiee days in the ahhey of the Black 
Monks at St. Kdiiiimds Bury, wlicre they were 
joined by many harons and kiiis'hts. 'I'lic Arch- 
liisliop of Caiiierliury sent her money, and ihree 
hishojis ollered their services hi jiersoii, heiiiu; ac- 
conniaiiied by the Karl of Norfolk, the other hro- 
llier of the kiiitj.t Thus wife, son, brothers, 
cousin, were all in hostile array against EiKvaid, 
who soon found that he had not a jiarly of any 
kind ill his favour. Never was king so fhoronglily 
ahiindoned and despised: his weak father had 
always a strung jiarly in the worst of times—even 
the miscreant .lohn, liis grandfather, could always 
count on a certain nnniher of knights, English or 
foreign ; but round tlie haiiiier of Kdward of Caer¬ 
narvon lliere rallied not one. When he ajijicaled 
to the loyalty of the citizens of London, they told 
him that their jirivilegcs would not jiermit thetn 
to follow him into the field; and they added that 
they would honour with all duty the king, the 
pr/jtcc, and shut their gales against the 
foreigners. Upon this, Edward fled, and there 
were none to accomjiany him save the two De- 
sjiciiscrs, the Chancellor Biildock, and a few of their 
retainer.s. He had scarcely ridden out of London, 
when the populace rose and tore to pieces in the 
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street the Bishop of Exeter, whom he had iippoinled 
governor, 'i’hcy iiftcnvards inurilered a wealthy 
citizen, one ,lohii le .Marshal, liecause he had been 
a friend of the king’s liivoni ite ; and, fulling ujioii 
the Tower, they got jiossi'ssii111 of it, and hherated 
all the state jirisimeis, who ajijicar to have lieeii 
very nuiiieroiis. Before Kitward fled, lie had 
issued a jiroeliiiiiatioii, olh rna; the reward of a 
tlioiisaiid jionnds lo any one that would bring him 
tlie licad of Mortimer ; liiit lie was soon redneed lo 
such straits, tlial lie knew not wlicre to jml liis 
own liead fur safety, liven "tlie M'elsli, iiiiiong 
wliorii he was liorn, icjceted tlie liajiless liigi- 
live, vvlio nas at last (■oni|ielle(l lo lake j,liipj)iiig 
willi ills favourite.* I’or a time, llir views 
coiiiinonly cxjiresscd among tlie noliles and pre 
lates, wlio liad all, with very few except nms, 
joined llic ipieeii, weie, tlial tlie wile nimlil 
lo lie reeoneileil to tlie Inisband,— lliiil tlie king 
slioiild lie eumjielled to govern aceording to llie 
will of ills jiailiaiiienl,—and tlial iiieiwuies of ex- 
fieiiK' iigonr should he adojilid only iigiiiiist the 
Desjieiisers; hut .Adam Oileloii, the, Bishiip of 
Hereford, seems to have had no diflienlty in con- 
vineiiig them that the king was not entitled to the, 
siieiely of his wile, and that it was inijiossihle that 
tl;e ipieeii eoiilil eter again trust herself in the 
[lower of so faithless and viiidu'livc a man. 'I'he 
liishoji jiroduced instaiiecs of I'onner hrulalily; 
and, false or true, exaggerated or not, no one, at 
llie time, seems to have donhfed his soleinii asser¬ 
tions; and Kihvind was never again seriously 
spoken of as king. 

The elder Desjienser had thrown himself into 
Bristol ; liiit the eitizeiis rose against him as soon 
as the (piciii ajipioaelied their walls; and in three 
daVs he was obliged to Mirrender at diserelion. 
The rail was hroiiglit lo a trial before Sir B'llliam 
Trussed, one of ihe Kaiie,islriiin exiles; mid, as 
wa.s usual in those tinie.‘, and as had been lift: 
course taken with the Kail of Kaiieaslei, he was 
eoiideiiiiied to die the death of a traitor, without 
heiiig heard in his del'ciiee—the triniiipliiiiit jiartv, 
in their savage fniv, lirooking no delay. Old age 
had not niodi rated Ins eager grasping after the 
hoiionrs and estates of others, which seeins to have, 
lieen his cajiital offence; and his vencrnhle grey 
hairs inspired neitlicr jiity nor respect. Tliey 
dragged linn lo tlie jilaee of execution a little lie- 
yoiid llie walls of Bristol: they tore out his bowels, 
then hanged him on a gibbet fur four days, and 
then rut his body lo jiieccs and threw it lo the 
dogs. As he had yeen rrcated Karl of AViiiehestcr, 
they .sent his head *> that city, where it was set on 
a jiole. From Bristol, the barons issued a jiro- 
elamation, sniiimoniiig Edwaid tci return to his 
proper jiosl. This document was merely intended 
to cover and justify a measure ujiuii which they 
had now unaiiiniously detcrmincil. 

On the 26 th day of Septrnilicr, the prelates and 

• According to e,ompiiceoimt6, mcinit lo fivcajic to In land , uc- 
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Imroiis, nssuinlns to tliemseivcs tlie full power of a 
parUiimciit, (leelared that the king, by his flight, 
had left the reahn without a ruler, and that tliey 
therefore ai)pointed the Prince of Wales Guardian 
of the kingdom in the name and by the hereditary 
right of Ills father. In the mean time the inibapjiy 
fugitive found the winds and waves as adverse as 
his family and his subjects. After tossing about 
for many days in a tempestuous sea, he was drivi n 
on the coast of South Wales, where he was forced 
to land. He concealed himself for some weeks in 
the mountains, near Niailh Abbey in Glamorgaii- 
shire; but an active and a deadlv eiicmv was in 
pursuit yf him ; and the coiiiitiy ii(' 0 |)le, if tlievilid 
not betrav hnn, befray cd Ins faviaii lie and his ehan- 
eellor, fir gold. Desjienser and Ihildoek were 
seized ill the woods of Laiilrcssaii, and iinmediatelv 
after llicir aircst, I'.dwaid, licl|)lc^s and lio|icless, 
came firth and aiirreiideied to his pursuer, who 
was his own cousin, but also brother to the Kail of 
Lancaster, wjiom he had iiiit to death at J’onlefrac!. 
The wretched king, fir whom not a lianiici was 
raised, not a sword drawn, not a how la nt m aiiv 
part of his kingdom, was sent li\ way of Lcdliury 
to Kenilworth, where he was put in sure kee|img 
in the castle. l)es]ieiiser found his doom ai Here¬ 
ford, where the (pieeii wa.s keeping the festival of 
All Saints “most royally.” lie had the same 
judge as his father, and liis tiial was scareely nioie. 
rational or legal; fir in those times, even when 
men had good gnniiids ipioii wliirli to proseente to 
convietion, their hliiid passions almost iiiviiriahlv 
hurried them into irregular conrses. William 
'I’lnssel ))ron(mneed Ins sentoiiee ni a rage, ordering 
that, as a roblier, liailor and outlaw, he sliuiild he 
drawn, hanged, cniliowclled, beheaded and (piar- 
lered. The senteiiee was executed with a niniute 
uliseivanee iit its revolting details; and the giilliiw.s 
tipon which the lavonnle was hniig wa.s made 
kfty feel high. Ills confidential servant, one Simon 
de Reilnig, w as hanged some yards lielow his master. 
The I'hirl lit Arundel, who was closely connected 
with the Despensers hy marriage, and who had 
been forward in voting the death of the I'larl of 
Lancaster, was beheaded: two other nohlenien 
shared the same fate; but here the task of the 
executioners ceased. Biddoek, the chancellor, was 
a jiriest, and ns such secured from the scalfild and 
the gallows; but u ready death wmuld perhaps 
have been more merciful than the fate he under¬ 
went, and he died not long after a prisoner in 
Newgale.* 

On the Ith day of January, 1327, a parliament, 
summoned in the king’s name, piet at Westminster. 
Adam Orlcloii, the Bishop of Hereford, after an 
able speech, proposed this question,—whetlier, 
under circumstances, the father should he restored 
to the throne, or that the sou should at once occupy 
that throne ? The critical answer was deferred till 
the morrow, hut no one could doubt what that 
answer would he. The citizens of London crowded 
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to hear it, and they hailed the decision with shimts 
of joy. The king had now hecii a prisoner fir 
nearly two months, but not the slightest reaction 
had taken place in his favour; and when jiarlia- 
nient declared that he had ceased to reign, not a 
single voice spoke in his bcliidf. His son was pro¬ 
claimed king by ‘.miversal acclamation, and jire- 
seiited to the rejoicing people. The calls and 
liurons, with most of the pielates, took the oath of 
fealty; but tlic Arcbbisliop of Yoik and three 
hishops refused. The ]iroceediiigs \\ere followed hy 
an act of aecusalioii, whieli surely ought to have pre¬ 
ceded them. I’lvc days alter deehiriiig the accession 
of the vouiigking, Strutfnd, the Bishop ol Wiiiehes- 
l.er, produced a hill, cliargiiig the elder Ldwind 
with shameful iiidoleuee, uicapaeity, cowaKlier, 
cruelty ami oppicssioii, by wbieli be bad “ iloiie 
bis best to disguiee and riiui bis eoiiiiliy.” Gut 
of delicacy to liis sou, probably, certaiii .qieeific 
eliarges were suiqiiesseil, and the yoimg LiUvaid 
was |ires('ut in patbanieiit, and sciiteil oil the tliionr, 
wlieii the articles weie lead and adiiuKed assiil- 
lieieiil uiouiids fir a seiiteiiee of dcpnsilam. If 
this was a plot or eiius|iiiiu',y, as some wrileis bave 
labourid to ]irove, it was eirtaiuly a eouspir.iey m 
wliioli llie wliiile ualioii took a jiaif. Ai;aiu not a 
voice was raised for Kdwaid ol (hicruaxion, and 
again all classes bailed with joy the aiuiiuieiatioii 
that be bad ceased to reign. The queen almie 
tlioiight lit to feign some soriow at this seiileiiee ol 
the iiatiiiii, Iboiigli she soon aflerwiuds took pains 
to coorinu it, null to jireveiit a possiliibty ul her 
being ever restored to ber husband. On the 2()lli 
of Jamiiirv, a diqaitatiou, coiisistiug of bishops, 
earls, and barons, with two knights fnim each 
county, and two representatives from e\ery horoiigli 
in the kingdom, wailed upon the royal jirisouer at 
Kenilworth, to stale to him that the peojile of 
England were no longer bound by their oath of 
allegiance to him, and to receive his resignation of 
the crown. The uiilbrtiinate king appeared in the 
great hall of the castle, WTnp])cd in a common black 
gown. At the sight of Bishop Orleton, he fell to 
the ground. There are two accounts of a part of 
this remarkable interview, hut that which seems 
most consistent with the weak character of the 
king is, that he, without oppositioo or protest,— 
which would have been of no avail,—firraally 
renounced the royal dignity, and thanked the 
parliament for not having overlooked the rights of 
his son. Then Sir William Trussel, as Speaker of 
the whole parliament, addressed him in the name 
of the parliament, and on behalr of the whole 
people of England, and told him that he was no 
longer a king; that all fealty and allegiance weie 
withdrawn from him, and that he must hence¬ 
forward be considered as a jirivate man without 
any manner of royal dignity. As Trussel ceased 
sjieaking, Sir Tliomas Blouut, the steward of the 
household, stepped forward and broke his white 
wand or staff of office, an4 declared that all persons 
engaged in Edward’s service w ere discharged and 
freed by that act. This ceremony, which was one 
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usiiiillv pcrfurnuM] at a dcalli, was hrltl as 

an entire eompl(‘tion of tiie jnocess of dethrone- 
iiH'nt. 'r}i(‘ <ie|)utaliou retiinuMl toJ/indon, Icaviiiti- 
llie captive kin^; ui Kenih\ortli Custle ; and tliret' 
or f<mr ilays after, keini; Saturllay tlie 2-4t]i of 
Jaiiuarv, Ivlward lll.’s peace wits ])roclainied, llie 
pnadainatioii licariiiff, that. IhUvaid II was, liy (he 
eoinnmii assent of llie ])errs and connnnns, “ misled” 
from tlie llirone ; that lie hada^ieed tlial Ins eldest 
soil and heir should he eiowncd kiiiL’', and that, as 
all tlie )nai;nates liad done hoiiiaLU' to Inin, Ins 
peaei', winch mthodv was to inliinei* uiidcr llie 
jicnaltv of forfeilinu life and Innh, was now cued 
and piihlislied. 'j1ie\oun^ lv!\\ aid, w ho was only 
111 Ills liiiiilrenth \t'ai, received tin* yical seal fioni 
the cliaiieelloi, and ie'd(“h\( Ksi it to linn on the 
2Sih of.lunnarv, and lie. was eiox, nd on llie next 
(la\, IIk' 2hlli, at. Wcvtnnnstcr, llic Aicl.hnhoj) of 
Canteilmry pci foviniiiL:, the ccieinony ni llic most 
icunlai inaiinci 

As the iicsv kinii was loo }oi'n^ to t.dvi* the 
vnnient Ujion hiinscll', neailv tta' cnliH' aii- 
ihoiily oi' the eiown was \e-led in tin' qui'i'n 
mother, w ho herself w as w holl\ niled h\ tin- land 
Mortinn'i', a man whose (jui'stionahle posiiion made 
linn nnpopulai from the hist, and wh.ose^powei and 
amhition could not l.ul of eveitnie ji'alousy and 

* Molt — WaUm;,' — K ii\U Miior.—Sir II. Kicluiliis, (rliron. 
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rcnderinir him odious to many. Some monks Imd 
the holdiu-s to denoiinee from tlie the eoii- 

iievion existing hciween the (pK'en and that lord, 
and even to speak of forcing Isabella to cohabit 
witii her imprisoned Imsbaiul, regardh'ss of the 
decision wbu'h ]iurbanu'iit had uiven on that head. 
Til* indiscu'i't zeal of these prcaclicrs, anil some 
plots which well' at hist tbimeil, not so nnich in 
favour of lAlwaid as against Mtulimcr, bccin to 
liave Imi ried on a fiMi tul I raged v. 'J'hc Ihu i of Lan¬ 
caster, llioin;!i h(' liad the di'Tifh oi a hrothcr to 
avenet', "as less rruel rliati Ins colleagues; the 
sjiei'laek' of Ins eoimm s miseries loiiched l^is liearl, 
and he Ireali'd the king with mildness and git- 
iK'rositv. It was soon whispered to Isabella, tliat 
lie favoiiK'd her Inisbaiid too nnieb, and more than 
eoiwisted Willi llu' salety of liersell' and her son. 
Th(‘ dejiowd king was therefore taken out of lian- 
easlm’s liaiul^ and given to the keeping of Sir 
.lolm jM:diiavci>, a man of a lierccifcdisposition, 
who had Miih rid enu') wrongs from Edward and 
Ins favoonie'. Malliuveis removed the captive 
from Kembv'oitli (aisihq and Ins ohject seems to 
have heen to cimeeal or icoder uncertain the place 
of Ills lesidencc, for he made him travel by night 
ayd eairied linn to three or four dilfeicnt castles in 
the space of a lew' montlis. At hist lie was lodgeil 
in Beikeley Casilc, near the. river Severn ; anil the 
hold Bcikclcy^ the owner of the castle, was joined 
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v\itli Maltravers in the eoitiniiBsiun of guarding 
liim. The Lord Berkeley also had some bowels, 
and he treated the captive more courteously than 
was desired; hut, falling sick, he was detained 
away from the castle at his manor of Bradley, and 
during his absence the care of Edward was in- 
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trusted, hy command of Mortimer, to Tliomos 
Gonrney and William Ogle,—“ two hell-hounds, 
that were capable of more villunous despite than 
became either knights or the l^-wdest varleLs in the 
world.” i)ne dark night, towards the end of 
September,tiorri^le screams and shrieks of anguish 
, 5 c 
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raiit^ and echoed ihrou^l) the walls ol' Berkeley 
(kislle, and were heard even in the town, ‘‘ m) that 
iimuv ijiMii!;-; awakened tiu'rewith from iheir sleep, 
as they themselves confessed, ]iraved heartilv to 
(rod to recei\e his soul, for tliey undtrstood by 
tliose cries what the matter meant.”* On tlie 
followimi monimii I]j(“ i;a(e^ of Jh i keley Castle wtae 
thrown ojien, and peo))le were ife(“l\ admitted to 
hehold the l)otl\ ofhdwaidol Caeinarvon, who was 
said to have expired ihmne; the nielli of a snddrm 
disoider. Most of tlie kniLdits and i^enllemeii 
hvinu; in the luneithuurliood, and manv (;f the 
citizens of Bristol and (iloneesUT, went to see the 
l)o(l\, W’lin'h Imre no ontwaid maiksof vioh-nee, 
thoiiuh the counii'tianee was dislotled and horrilile 
to look upon, d'iie eiiips(‘ was tlien carried to 
Gloucester, and pii\iitelv Imned in tiie Abhey 
chuieh, wilhouL any tuiiudt oi’ any 
whatsoever. 

It was si'oir rumoined that he ha<l Ixaii most 
crnellv mnrdeia'd 1)\ (ioiiriie\ and Oele, wlto liad 
thrust a red-hot iron into his bowels thvoiieh a im 
pipe; and llii'ix'were manv who liad heard with 
their o\\ n ear s his “waillul noise” at tiu* dead of 
inuhl; hut still the nation eonlinued m its nn- 
lelentinrr indilh‘reue(‘ to all tlial eoneerned tins 
most wretched kiii^t J'ldwaid was tort>-ihr('e 
year’s old : eountim^ timm tlie date ot Ins ria ounition 
to tiiat of Ills <h‘j»osiUon, he hud worn a dcL^radcal 
crown nineteen yi'ais and si.x months, wantnig 
some days. 

It was durinu this unhappy rm^ni that the ^reat 
Order of the Kiiniiits Templars was abolished. 
These knights, from a very Iminhle lic^mnin;* in 
1118, when nine ]iu()r ei iisaders took upon them¬ 
selves the ohlijration of ])r‘oteclini^ the laithfid at 
Jerusalern, had attaineil immense ■wealth and 
]H)wer. Their association included men of the 
^ohlest hnlh,—natives of evciy Christian country. 
Their valour m hallle,— their wisdom ni e.oimcih— 
had lon^ been the adnnrution of the world ; hut, 
after the loss of the Holy ljand,thev forfeiU'd inueli 
of this consideration, for they did not, like the 
Hospitallers or Knights of St. John, secure, an esta¬ 
blishment in tlic Hast,I—a rerdor fanciful hulwaik 
to Christendom against the Mohammedans, Their 
luxury and pride increased, or becarrn^ more obvious, 
in their state of inactivity at home ; and in most of 
■the cmmtnes wlierc tliey liad liouses and coni- 
inandcries an outcry was gradually raised against 
them. It w'as in France that the first blow' was 
Ptriiek at their exist^mce: Ihnli]) le Bel, of whose 
resolute and unscrupulous character we have given 
several e.vamples, was involved in great pecuniary 
difficulties by his w^ars with the English and liis 
other neighbours; and when he and Enguerrand 
(le Marigm, a minister as unscru]mlous as himself, 
Imd exhausted all other sources of revenue, they 
cast their eyes on the houses and lands and tempt¬ 
ing wealth of tlic Red-cross Knights. Forthwith 

• Iloliiiv)). 1 Mol.t—Kiiv^lit —ItvtruT—lIoHii'h. 

t 'J lic Kill skills of .Si John, a a** j(ot i><>ss<!itsion 

of till'I'.I.iiiil ol Kliixlt's, aud heu lUcy lost lUiodi'C lu tlie lifteontli 
ceiiiury, of Malta uud Ouie, 
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tlioy procei^dcd to iovm a cou'-piracy,—fur such it 
ready was,—au<l iu a short time the kmyhls were 
accused of monstrous and coiitradietory crimes liy 
a liost of witnesses, w hose doiiositioiis were eutlier 
lieudil or forced (ioiii tlieni liv tlireats, or iiiijirisoi]- 
uieiil, or tlie actual a])])licatioii (jf the raek. As 
soon as the French d’em])lars weie aware of these 
aecusations tliey a|i|ilied to tlie [lojie, heyginy hnii 
to investigate the matter: tins ja'lilum was repealed 
S('\('ial times; hut t'lemeiil V., who luui he(‘n 
laised by |■'renrll inleic-sl, and wlio had li,\u^feiied 
the seat of the [Kipedoiii Iroiii Komi' to AMgiioii, m 
l''ianee, was a siiliservieut ally to I'hdip le l!el, and 
had eiinsi‘nt<'d to leave the Inal and late of the 
kiiielils in Ins hands On the Idlli ol (). lohei, 
ItiOl, I’hdip took ])(nsessuin ol the I’alaee ol'th(‘ 
Teni|ile in Ins capital, and tliiew the aiand iinolei 
and all the knights llml weie with him into pi isnii. 
At the same tune,—at the verv same hour,---so 
liieely inn the plot ii'gulalial, the 'l'eni|ihiis wi ie 
seized in all pulls ot Fiance. F\ei\ e.iplivew.is 
loaded with ehams, and nlherwise Heated wiili 
meal haiharitv. An alnii'ious in(|Uisilion Imged 
leLleis ot the grand inaslei to enmmate the iidei, 
and applied the most lionihh: tortuie' In tlie 
kniLthls: in I’aiis alone ihn1\-six knights died on 
the raek, luainlainmg then nmoeenee In the last ; 
olhers, with less ea|)al)ihty ol enduring oMpiisile 
anmiisli, eonlessed to the charges of ermies w Inch 
wine in some cases mijiossihle ; :ii least, at the 
pieseni day few peisons will helieve tlial the 'I’eni- 
jilais invited the devil to their seriel orgies, and 
that he frci|uently iitteiided in the form of a tom¬ 
cat. Ihit even the knights, whose lirmuess gave 
Wily on the raek, recautod their eonlessions in their 
dungeons, and nothing rcinaincd nneoiiliiidieted 
exeejit tlie revelations of two inemhers of tlie com- 
ninnity,—men of infumous character, wlio laid 
lioth heen previously eondemned to perpetual ini- 
jinsoiimciil liy the grand-nnister, and who lioth 
eaiiic to a shnmcinl end subBCqucntly, though they 
were now liberated and rewarded. Two \ears ol'ii 
dreadful eniitivily, with infernal interludes of tor¬ 
ture, and the eoiivietion forced on their minds that 
Fhilip le Bel was fully resolved to annihilate their 
order and seize their jiroperty, and that there was 
no liope of succonr from the ]io])e or from anv 
otlier iiowcr upon earth, broke the brave spirit of 
the Red-cross Knights. Even Jacques do Moliii, 
the grand-master, an lieroic old man, was made to 
eonfesB to crimes of which he never could liavc 
heen guilty. He afterwards, holtever, retracted 
his confession, and, in the end, perished hernically 
at tlie stake. TIte particulars of the lung history 
would fill many pages, but the whole of the ])ro- 
eeedings may he briefly characterised as a brutal 
mockery of tlic forma of justice. The grand o.ve- 
cutlon took place on the 12th of May, 1310—when 
fifty-four of the knights who had confessed on the 
rack, and then retracted, all they had said in their 
dungeons, were burnt alive as “ relajised heretics,” 
in a field behind the abbey of St. Antoine at Paris. 
In sight of liic flames that were to consume tliein, 
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Ihcv wore olTovofl the, pardon if they wouhl 

a^;nn coolVss lluit ll\cy wore e;mUy ; hut there waw 
not one of them who wanihl thus puvchiif'O life, aiul 
they all died siuudii'r a h\uui of (riuin})li and pro- 
leslinu their innocence. I’enal '(ires were lit in 
other ]>ails of France, and all llie ^urvivinu' kniLjhls 
nhi> did not retract their jilea of not uniUy won* 
eondeinned to perpetual imprisonment. 

After a show t)f dissatisfaction at Philip le Bel’s 
precipituncv, the jiope had joined in the death-cry ; 
and, in llie course of the years 1308 and 1309. lie 
addrc'SiMl hulls to all tlie sov(T(‘i^iiK of Cliristeii- 
doni, conimaiuhn^ tliem to iiupiire into the conduct 
ot ih(' IvinirliN. He atierwardsdeclared thiitp(‘veiity- 
two mcinhers of llu' order liad hoeii examined by 
Ins eurdnials and other otlicers, and Imd all heeii 
loiiiiil uuillv,/o// nt ray/()!/s (Icijrrrs^ o\'luvh^um 
and iimnnialily, and ho ihreateiied to oxcommuiii- 
ealr e\crv pei''Oii ihal should linrhour, ut ^iv(' 
^ ooiinsel and show ta\ our to any 3'omplar. Without 
wailiiu; tia*these papal hulls, Philip, as soon as ho 
hail nialmial In-' plans, had endeavoured to sli- 
innlaU' hi> son-in-law, I'idward ot Fnehnid, to 
''innlai ineasiin's ; hut the Fn^eh^l' eomi and 
Cl.mil'll, \^ll!l^ llie\ eiiyaced tit invc'ti-ate the 
ih.oui-', e\pie''''i'd the crialest a^U)nlshnll'nl al 
iheiii , and two lutailh^ talei ifdwaid wiole to tht' 
kiiie^ <>1 Fdiiueal, (aislile, and Annunn, iiiijilm iiuj; 
lliein not to eiedil tiie a<'ensalunis whieh had most 
inahriiiu-'lY been heaped upon tlu' !\cd-cros> 
Knieht^ He also addr(‘sscd llio ])u])c in their 
f.ivoni, icprcsentiii^^ thorn as an iiijurod and ca- 
himnialcd body of men. Ourwc.ak kiiiu', linwcM-r, 
was ne\or firm to any ])nrposo exoopt where his 
favomite was eoncemed : 1 h‘ forint the old (Vicnil- 
ship whicli had existed hotwoon tlu' F.iiuhsli kinc's 
ainl the Knights Templars; and llu^ barons, on 
iheir side, forgot the day when AlnuTic,tin* master 
of the English Toinjilars, stood with their ancestors 
on the held of Ruimynuaui, an advoeale for tin* 
nation’s lilierties. The rum of tlic oidei was 
therefore resolved ujiou; hut, thank (lod! tlieir 
Hujiprcssiou in Fiiglaiid was imaecompaiiiod hv 
nlrocious cruelties. 

Jn 1308, the secuiul year of Edward’s reign, 
afUr the feast of the Epiphany, one of the ro\al 
clerks was scut round with writs to nil tl\c sheidls 
of Counties, ordering each and all of them to sum¬ 
mon a certain number of freeholders in the sevoial 
counties,-—“ good and lawful men,”—to meet on 
an a])pointed day, to treat of matters touching the 
king’s peace. *The sheriff's and freeholders met 
on the dav fixed, and then they were all made to 
swear that they w’ould execute certain sealed orders 
which were delivered to the sheriffs hy king’s 
messengers. These orders, when opened, were to 
he executed suddenly. The same conspiracy-like 
measures ’were adopted in Ireland, and in both 
countries, on the same day,—nearly at the same 
hour—all their lands, tenements, goods, and ail 
kinds of property, as well ecclesiastical as temporal 
were atUvehed, and the knights themeclvee arrested.^ 

* TVie number of Tcmpl;iri seized whs about 250, Of these abou 


The Tcinphus were to ho kept in safe cnslody, hut 
not. “invih' and liard priMin.” 3'hey were eoii- 
(iiied mon* llian (“ighteen mouths in dillereul towers 
and castles. In the uiontli of October, 1309, courts 
were constituted by the Arehhisliop ol Caiiterhury, 
at Loudon, York, and Lincoln. lAiHy-seveu of the 
kiiiuhts, tile noblest of tiu' order in Knglnnd, who 
were brought from the Tower before the Bi.Hio]) of 
Lomloii and the envoys of the pope, boldly jdeadod 
their innocence: the evidence al fust ])ioduce(l 
against them amounted to los.^ than nothing; hut 
the courts were a])])ointe<l to convict, not to ahsoHe, 
and, m spite of all law, thc\ sciU liuiu hack to 
their ])risons to wait lor timid minds and iresh 
evidence. The witnesses, even m I'rance, where 
tliev Imd been well drilled, went llirough their 
duties in a most awkward manner; but m Ihig- 
land, theses first summoned liecamc altogether 
leslive; and the majority of them, hotli lay and 
clergy, candidly contessed their ignigance of llie 
sccict principles and juactices ol llu' order, and 
bore stiong leslmiouv to the general good eon- 
iluel and eharneter of liie kiiiglUs The [>ope 

tlicn eeiiMiH'd llie king loi nol making use of 
toi'lim' “ d'hus," he wiole, “‘iho kniuhl>. have 
icIuMil to di'chne the linlh Oli! m\ dear son, 
•oiisider wlu'tnei tju> lie (•o^^l^lent witli your 
aoiiom and the saletv ol ynr kingdom.” 'The 
Ale.hhl^llo)I ol Yolk iiuimred ol'his clergy wlietlier 
oiture, which hail hitheilo been unheard ol in 
F-ngkind, might he emjdoveii on the'I’cmphirs : he. 
ailded that there was no imichine tor torture in the 
land, anil asked whetlier he should send abroad for 
an , in order that the iiivlates iiiigliL not lie elmige- 
iihle with negligcuee.* l'’roin the putting of such 
([iiesiions we may sup])o^e that this arelihishoji 
wa- ojie wlio would not licsit.ili* at cruelt) ; hut it 
apltears pretty evident, whether his (pierics were 
lu gatived or not liy liis suiivagaiis, that llie tortuM^ 
was no/ used on this occasion m Fnglnnd. Tlie 
'remplars were, worn down by poverty and long 
imprisoniuent, and then llie threat of ]Mmisinng as 
heretics all lliose who did not plead guilty to the 
charges brought against them produced its effect. 
'I'he timid yieldeil iirst: some of the corrujit were 
bought over liy tlie court, and, finally (more than 
three years after their arrest) the English TenijdarB, 
with the exception of William de la More, their 
grand jirior, whom no threats, no suffeiings could 
move, and two or three others who simred Ins heroic 
ffrnmess, made, a vague confession and most ge¬ 
neral n'liimcialion of heresy and erroneous opinions, 
upon w’liich tiiey Verc sent into confmeme.ut in 
Via ions monasteries, the king allowing them a 
pittance for their support out of their immense 
revenues. In the Hth year of Edward's reign it 
was ordained by the king and parliament that the 
lIospitallcTB, or Knights of St. John ol' Jerusalem, 
should have all the lands of the hite Templars, to 
hold them as the TcmplarR liad held tliem.f 

ao \M'H‘ arresti-a in IrdauiiK U ;ij)j'e;irs ilial only iwo kiiij-lits were 
HI .Srotlaml. 

• II.-minKlifi 

♦ RaynoiuirJTinst do la Condnmnalion do8 TL-mplicrs.—WMkini, 
Concilia,—Uvmoi.—Stowe.—Ilciniu^t’ntd. t 
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EnwAiii) III. 

A.D. Jl327.-—Wlien Edwaid ■\vas proclaimed 
king, about eight nioiitlis belbrc his fatlicr’s murder, 
as he was but fourteen \cars of age, jiarhamcut 
decreed that a regency should be appointed, “to 
have the rule and governmentand to this end 
twelve of the greatest lords of the realm, lay and 
ecclesiastic, were named. These noblemen’were 
the archbishops of Canterbury and ,York ; the 
bishops of Winchester, Worcester, autl Hereford ; 


i the carls of Kent, ^Norfolk, and Surrey; and the 
lords Thomas Wake, Henry Percy, Oliver Ingham, 
and John de Roos. The Earl of HancoBter was 
appointed guardian and jmitector of the young 
king’s person. The same parliament reversed the 
attainders which had been passed in 1322 against 
the great Earl of Lancaster and his adherents; 
confiscated the immense estates of the Uespen- 
sers; granted a large sum of money to Isabella, the 
queen-mother, to pay her debts; and voted her a 
jointure of twenty thousand pounds a year,—a 
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must lilipiiil iillowaiirp fur lliosc tiiups, mid wliicli 
iimUTiidly CDiilrduitcil tii sccui'p her iisceiHliiiu'v. 
Nearly the wtiiile jinwcr of irdvernrneiit wiih indeed 
iiioiiiipidi^ed hy her and Mortimer, who now 
iieMiiiied the etate and inairnifie.eitre of a kinu;. 

.Altlionyli I'ldwaid was c-Xelufled from jiolitieal 
duties, lie was not considered too voting for tliose 
ol war. It is said that his martial sjnrit had 
alieadv deelined itself; hut it is prohable that 
Moitnner at least would he glad to see, him thus 
oeeii|>ied at a distance iroin the court, where 
the death of Ins niihii|i]iv fat her was already he- 
eitiiiiog to he aetlated 'I'he Scots had siifrereil too 
ciii(ll\ not to he anxious for revenge; and the 
exist me tince was not snllieieiit to make them 
ie-;st the lem|ilation of what they considered a 
favoiualile oinioituinty,—the tiue king of England, 
as they deeiiieil, Ik mg shut up in jtrisoii, and a 
hu\ iiiiiiided on the throne. Nor were tlierc wimt- 
ine plausible lea^oiis to cover a breach of the treatv; 
loi It tin* tiiiee had heeii eonrluded for tlnrteeu 
\eais, and to hot iweii in ease of the death of one 
Ol hotli kings, the Scots, on tlie other, hand, rould 
areiie that l-idwaid II , who made tlietU'alv, was 
not dead ; that Milw'aidlll was no l('gilimate king ; 
and tliat, in iiiakine, war, ihev atlaeked a eonniry 
that had no lawful goveinuieut whirh ?ould elauii 
the benelii of I'onnei treaties. In whatever wav 
tliey might leasoii, llie Scots aiied with meat 
Muoiir; and all nations iii their eilenmstanees 
woiild have been e(|iiall\ regaidless of the liiice 
Ahiiiit St. jMargaiel’s tide, h'ehruaiv tiiev liegan 
to make imoiids into hhighiiid, and these loidii 
loravs were soon stieei'eded hv the mareh of regulai 
aimies. Age and iloelining health had no elloii 
on the valour and iictivitv of Robert Jiiuee, who 
seems to have hojied that lie should be able, under 
circumslimees, to eoiivert the tnice into an lioiiour- 
iible peuee, if not In recover the nortliern jirovinees 
of England wlneli the .Scottish kings had ]iok- 
seased at no veiy remote date. lie simmioned Ins 
vassals from all parts—from tlie J.owhmds, llie 
Highlands, and the Isles; and twenty-five tlioii- 
Bimd men iissendilcd on the, hanks of tlie Tweed, 
all animated with the rememhranee of recent 
wrongs and cruel sufferings. Of this host about 
fiiur thousand were well armed and well momited ; 
the rest rode upon mountain ponies and galloways, 
which could subsist upon anything, and support 
every fatigue. Froissart, who has left ns a mo.st 
,graphic description of young Edwaid’s “first ride, 
iigaimst the Scots,”* gives some enrions details 
respecting the nimble activity and hardihood of 
these children of the mist and the mountain. A 
force better suited for sudden attack and rapid 
retreat could scarcely he conceived. “ They carry 
w ith them,” says the Chronicler of chivalry, “ no 
provision of bread or of wine, for their usage is 
such in time of war, and such their sobriety, that 
they will do for a long tjme with a little meat half 
raw, without bread, drinking the water of tlie 
rivers, without wine. And they have no need 

* S& premiere chevaadiee tur lea Saco^oia. 


wliMcvcr of pots and caldrons, for tlioy coidv the 
licusts \\h('n Ihev liiuc skinin'd lluon Ui a simpler 
inamicr; and as llicv Know fhov will find licivcs 
in lots in I'viiulaml tlu v carrv notlnn” with lluon. 
Only cv'cryinaii carries iKiwcon Ins saddle and his 
jKOinon a flat ])late ol ium, and tucKs up behind him 
a hue; of nu'ul, in ordei lli:n, when they lia\e eaieii 
so imu'h flesh as lo hei iiiieomroii;\lile> tlu'y may 
]mt this plate U[)on tlu' file, and, lioalm^^ it, baki^ 
thereon tiatmeal cakes w'herewiih lo comfort tludr 
slomachs/' “ And llicK'loie,” eoiiiimies llie 
e.lironicier, rather oddlv, ‘‘it is no wonder lhat 
tliey make so iinieh loneer inaielies tlnin other 
people.*’ Bruce intrusted (he eummaiid of llns 
anny of invasion to Jfandolpli Mail of Moray ami 
th(' lyord James Doiiejaa. Crossinu the 'i’weed, these 
chiefs marched throutth Noiihumheihind and l)ur> 
harn, and ]tenelrate<l into ihe richer connfiy of 
York, wiihout tnectiiui; anv valid resistance. Tlie 
mountaineers ]ilundered and hiiinl flic villaj^es 
and open towns that lay on the road, and sci/.eil so 
many fat lu'cves that lhe\ haidly knew what to do 
with them. At the first breath of tins invasion a 
powerful artin’, said to have ainomiU'd to sixty 
thousand hmse and fool, had ualhered round the 
standaid of \oniie; Mdward; Init Ins movements 
were reliirdeif hv a I'uiious (|iiariel winch broke 
out helween the naliva* I'hielish aicheis and the 
foreieii froo])s of Isithella’s knielil (‘iiaiil, Joliti of 
Ihiiiiaolt. These allies hnij;lil in the i-lreets iind 
suhiirh'' of ’f’oik, wii(‘i(‘ m.uiv li\(‘‘* weie lost oii 
hoih Mdes. 'i’he ficieest eoinhalants amoiio ilin 
.:likli wi‘re the liowinen of Inneoliishiie, who.^e. 
Ueteimmed aiiiinosilv soielv (ii>(|nieted the kihehts 
and imm of flanmiilt, who odierwise were w’ell«<» 
evntent willi then service in a land of such jilentv, 
ihat^thc passage of a lari^c aimy raised neither 
the piiee of wine nor that of meal.* When 
tlu^se differences were eomjioscd, Kdward inarcl^al 
(o the noilh, and 70011 came in siedit <tf the smoke, 
of the hres which the Scots hud lit. Instantly tin* 
cry to aims ran llirou”li the Ihiglish force, and 
horse and foot, knights and sepnres, with a tre- 
mendons hodv of aieliers, formed in older of battle, 
and so marelied on, “ even till the vcs]icr honr,” 
ill search of the Scots. But the iineipml force of 
Bruce retiroil, and not a Scot was to be seen any¬ 
where, thf>u^dl the flames of burning villages, far 
and then farther off', marked the line of their 
jetreat. From Froissart’s acconnt, it ajipcars that 
the Scots did not move directly towards the.Tweed, 
but withdrew towards the west, among the moun- 
faitis and moors dt Westmoreland and (.aiinherhmtl, 

“ savage deserts, ami b;id itiounitiins and valleys,” 

H8 he calls them. The. Knglish, fatigued hy the 
]nirsuit, and in order to wait for tiunr sup^dics of 
provisions, which were not so jiortalde as those of 
the enemy, encamped for the night, and so lost all 
chance of ever corning np with the fleet Scots. 
After much uscIcbr labour, it was determined, in a 
council of war, that jvlward should move norlli- 
w'ard in ^a straight line, anH, crossing the Tyne, 

* ^ * FrojMart. 
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occupy tlic rnrids Lchvccii ll'al river and llic-Tweed, 
l)y wliicli, il was calculiiU'il, tlie eueviiy )misl 
return to their nwii coinitiy Tliis iiiaiiiruvre was 
esecuted with inpidilv, d\e troojis luakino at, least 
one iiiuht iiiarcli; lull when llie Eiiuhsh pit to llie 
nortli of the Tviie, they Ihiiiid the couiitiv so 
cntiTily wasted llial the\ e.idd pruciiie neither 
loraai' nor provisioie-, and, titter staviiiy then- 
seveial davs in vain e\peetalion o( inliueeptiny; the 
eiienn with their hooty, ihev leerossed the. 'Jhiie 
and leliaeed their sitejis towaids llie south, in a 
ptu'ph'Miui stale of loiioranei' as to iht' imncnients 
of tlie Scots, Kdwaid oidered il to he cried tlironah 
camp aiu'l coiinir) lint he would oiu' a heritage 
worth a Imndied pound.s a-\ear, together with tlie 
homuirs of kinelithooil, to an\ man that would 
hiniy him eetlaiii iiil'oiniation ol the plae(‘where 
lie miaht liiid the enemy. The pri/e was won by 
oneTliomas of Rokeh\,\vho came riding very hind 
to the king, and hronghi intell igenre that the Scots, 
who, he said, weie ei|nallv ignorant of the where- 
idiout oi' the I'lnalish, wcie eneam]U‘d on a hill not, 
more than Ihiee leagues oil', ^'.(lward eonlessed, 
ordered a mimlier ol ma.^ses, and then maiehmn, 
soon came in sigiil of the eiii m\, who wcie ad- 
vaningeoiisU' juated on the iiehlh.iiikoi the Wear 
d'iie inter was lapid and dangeioiis to piu^, .oi'd 
there was no olhei wav ol uelting a' the S, oi~, ,\s 
the latter showed themselves in older of li.illle, the 
yoiim; king sent a lietahl to ehallenge tin in to me n 
him like soliheis, on a fair and open fald, olleiiiig 
them the undistinhed |Mssage ol theiivei il llnw 
would go over to light him on Ins side Tin' Scots 
were not so ehiviilrouslv iiielined : the hen Dou¬ 
glas, indeed, was nettled at the deriaiiee, and would 
fam have aeceptid the eliallenge, hut he was o\ej- 
ruled liv the belter prink nee of Moiav. That 
night the I’.ngli'h lav on the hare grnmiid on the 
le^ hank iif the river, faeintt the Scots, who lit a 
piodigioiis nmiiher of hies along their slrmn; po-.!- 
tion, and, trom din k till daw n, ke)it “ lioi ning w ilh 
their honis, and iiiaking such a noise that il seemed 
ns if all the gieat devils liom hell liiid come tliillier.” 
Thus pas.sed the night, whieli was the iiiaht of 
St. I’eter ad \ incula, m the heginning of .Vugust, 
niid in tlie morning the English lords heard mass. 
Ill the couise of the next dav, a few knights and 
nu’ii-at-arnis, wdio liigl strong horses, swam the 
river and skirmished with the enemy ; hut these 
were idle liraMidoee that cost niiniy lives and pro¬ 
duced no clfcct. E’or three, days and niglits the 
English lay on the river-side: it is said that the 
Scuts were suffering from want 0 } provisions and of 
suit, and that Edward e.xpected that their necessities 
would force them to aliaiidon their position; Init, 
from Froissart’s aceoinit, it should appear that the 
English, less accustomed to privations, were suffer¬ 
ing from severe want, and that their army was 
dwindling away. On the niorning of the liiurth 
day, when the English looked lowairds the hill on 
the right bank, they saw no army, fur the Scots 
had seeietly decanipe'd in Ihe middle of fhe, night. 
It was presently ascertained tha^ ihef had only 
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moved to a short distanee farther up the river, 
wlieie they had taken up a jiositioii still slroneer 
than the one. they had left. Edwtiril made a em- 
respoiidiiig movement on the other hank, and en- 
eaiiiiied on aiiollicr hill, iminedialely opposite,— 
Ihe river liclweeir them as hefoie. The young 
king, whose jiatienee was e.xliaiisted, would have, 
forced the jiassage and iiiarehed to llie attack ol the 
Scottish position, but he was leslramed by Morli- 
mer, who was afterwards aeeiised of treachery I’oi 
tins ste|), tlioiigh it seems to liiu'e. been ilielateil 
only by jiioper iiidilarv ■|)iiiilei!ee. Eoi eighteen 
davs imd nights Ihe two hosts lints lav laeine eai’li 
other and doing iiotliing hut onlv sulfermg great 
discomforl. One nigiil, Imwever, Douglas made a 
sudden onslaught, which had well-mgli pioieil 
fatal to vouiig Edatiid Towaids imdiiighl, he 
took ahoiil two htmilied of Ins best meii, ainl, 
marehiiig sdeiillv up the, ii\(‘r, i-ro'-s's! it at a eon- 
siderahle dislaiit'e iiliove tin- English posilion, and 
them liirimig with eipi.il eanlioii, eiifeteu the Eng 
lish eam|) willioiit being ilisi oveieil. 'I'hi 11 lie 
made a desperate tush towaids the spot wlieie ihe 
king lav, shoiiliiig a. he W(‘iil, “A Doiiehi-' yon 
shall (he, \e Eiielish thieves !” and he and his eom- 
piiiiioiis kilh il iiioii- than thiee hmidteil hefoie llie\ 
iell oil lie raine felou* the loval lent.still shout¬ 
ing, “ I lo'igla- , a I loll gills !” and he eiil 111 tn ,1 in 
iiweralol die cold of the lent ; hut Edward’s al- 
leiiilaals, rouiil iioiiillieii sleep, made a gallant 
slaud. and. Ills ehapliim and Ins eliaiiihei lam liiiMiig 
saeiifiia'd then I ives for his satel v, he escaped ni 1 he 
daik. Ml' mg die king, Dou'das fought his wav 
hack, and eonliived lo retnni to Ins friends on the 
opposite hdl with hut little loss. At last the Scots 
ahaniloned this second position, taking the Eng 
lish. It IS said, again by suiprise, and miireliiiig 
awav unheald and unseen at the dead of night. If 
this iieiainiil. he true, the’English were siidly waul¬ 
ing 111 pioper militarv vigihinee ; hut it appears 
more than probahle that they were as anxious to he 
rid of the Scots as the Scots were to be quit of them, 
and that Edward’s ollieers were glad to he able to 
cross the Wear vvifliont lighting at disadvanliigc 
for the passage. At nil events it was determined 
that, as the enemy had got the start of them, it 
would he useless to follow them any farther; and 
soon after, fording the river, Edward marched 
straight to A'ork, where, the army was dibhandcd.* 
The .Scots, after llicir extraordinary eampaigii, got 
hack to their own country with much booty. 'I'he 
young king, “ right pensive,” returned to London, 
lireathing nothing hut fresh wars and vengeance : 
ns yet, however, he had no power, and both Mor¬ 
timer and his mother, who controlled his destiny, 
were, fur their own private interests, desirous of 
peace, and, soon after, they opened negotiations 
with Robert Bruce, who, on bis side, labouring 
under bis “ heavy malady,” and seeing that bis 
son who was to succeed [lim was still an infant, 
was an.xious to terminate the war by a definitive 
and honourable treaty, which he fondly hoped 
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Wduld M'c’iue jn'iuT to Ills ciimilrv wlu n lie siunild 
nil liiiinev alive to |ii'iiU‘('l il willi Ins eonsuiii- 
iiiiile idiilil\. 

Betoui tins tieiitvwiis eoiieliuled, vouiii; i'Mwind 
was inuMied to j’)ii!i|ij)a of Hiiiiiaull, In wlioni Ins 
iiiotlier liad eonirueted Inin iluinio liei srii|iiide 
(111 the contiiii'iit. Tins yoniiir lad\, wlin |iioved 
an excellent anil loviiny wile, was liioualn o\ei- to 
Mn^laild liy her uiiele, .John ol' llainaull, a little ] 
heioie Christmas. She was leeeived in I .ondon w itli * 
neat jioiii]i,—“ with Jousts, louinaineiits, dance , | 
earnls, and threat and heaiililiil ie|iasts,”-- anil, on 
the‘2dth of .laiiiiary tollowiiie, (a. n. l.Tiis), the 
iiiaiTiiii;(M‘tTemoiiies w'cie eomiileted at ^ oi k. A 
few mouths alter, ahouttln' I'cast ol \V hilsiintide, the 
liarliameiit metal Norlhaunitoii, and theie, “ hy 
tlie evil and iiau|rhty eoitiisel of the. Jaird Morliiiier 
and the (luccii-mothcr,” us it was afteiwvavds maiii- 
taiiu'd, they put the last hand to the peace with 
liriice, eoiicludiiig what the Eiinlisli called liotli an 
1111)11 olilahle and dislionourablc treaty. The hasis 
of this treaty was the rccogintioii of the com|ilete 
iiidependciicc of Scutliiiid. One of its leading 
articles was, that a uiamage should take idacc 
between Prince David, the only son 'of Robert 
lirnce, and the Princess Joanna, a sister of King 
I'idward. In spite of the tender age of the parties' 
(for tlie hiide was in her .seventh and the bride¬ 
groom only in his fifth year), this part of the treaty 
was carried into almost immediate cfi'ect: the 
()iieeii-molhcr Isabella 'caiTied her (laughter to 
Berwick, where the marriage was soleminscd, on 
the day of Mary Magdalen, Ihe 22iid of July. 


W'llli liic piniecss, whom 1ii(' Scots surnanied 
lo.m .Mal.cpea('(‘,” weio' (l(div(‘re(l up iiiiiiiy ol 
liu' )eW( l', charters, and other things wdiieh had 
1)1 cii talvcii out of Seolland In' I'ahviird I. In 
icliiin loi these and the (dher advanlngi's ol llic« 
eoiiipael, liiuce aciaa'd to ))a\' to the king ol Eiig- 
laiid the i iiiii ol (liii l\ llioiisaiid marks m coin- 
|i('iisalioii for till' daiiiagi's dooe iiy 'he Scots ill 
till'll leeenl invasion. 'Idle great Bruce, who liiyl 
laised his (atiinliv iioiii the (le|)lh ol despair and 
seiMtude to this glorious eiifraiicliisenieiit, did not 
siiiviM' tile |iea('e, living at Ins litlle easlle ol 
Caiilioss on ihe Till ol'.luuc in the following year, 
lie was hulled uiiiler the |)aveiiu'iit ol tlie. choir in 
the ahhey ehiireh of Diiurermliiie. 

'Idle iiosilion occupied liy Mortimer nievitahly 
eX)iosed him to envy, yet he eonliiiue.d to gras|i at 
ffesli jiower and lionmirs, and to show that lie. 
would liesilale at no crime to jiiescrve what he got. 
In the Iiioiilli ol'Oetolier, )iarlianicnt met again at 
Salishury, ami then Mortimer was created Karl ol 
March, or Lord of the Marches of W ales. 'The 
eimneil of regency*,was in a manner displaced, and 
the whole gmcnimeiit seemed more tliiui ever to 
be shared between him and the (pieeii-mother. 
His e.xiicnses knew no hounds, and lie caused lui 
immoderate (juantity of jirovisioiis to Ik; taken up 
in the name of the queen, “ at the. kings price, 
to the sore o|ipre8sioii of the jieopic.” 'This abuac 
of tlie right of juirveyuncc caused great discoiileuts, 
and ))opular odium, arising from other causes, was 
added to the grudge of the I’loliks. 'The Karl of 
Lancaster Vas the first to attempt to make head 
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figalnsl this new favourite; Lut, tlimigh he was 
giiiinlian of llie young king, Edward rennunedwith 
M<]rlimor and Ids motlier, and after a sliow of force 
at Winchester, the earl was ohhged to retreat. 
Mortimer fell u|)on his estates and plundered them, 
as if he had been fighting in a foreign country. 
The young king’s uncle.s, the Earls of Kent and 
Norfolk, who were ecpially disgusted with the 
favourite’s arliitrary asceiidancv, joined Lancaster; 
hut, from,' some cause or other, they ahandoned 
him almost immediately after, upon which the eail 
was eompelled to suhmit to ask jiiirdoil in a hu- 
iiiiliatin;' inanner, and to jiay an immense line. 
Hliiid to the fact that young Edwaid was every 
day approaching that age when he would act for 
himself, MoiInner still jmrsued his wild career of 
ambition. It was said at the time that he enter¬ 
tained a design of destroy ing the king and placing 
himself on the throne, but there is no proof of this 
iniprohahle story.* 

A.i). —The Mail of Kent was now made to 

pay an awful jirice for his levity in joining and 
then deserting Lancaster. He was surrounded hv 
the artful agents of Mortimer and the (pieen, and 
led to hclieve a story whieh was then widelv eir- 
eulated, that his hrother Edward II,, in whose 
deposition he hud taken so active a jiait, was iiot 
dead hut living. The body exiiihiled at Berkeley 
Castle and afterwards hiiried at Cloiieoster (so 
went the legend) was not that of the dcjioscd king, 
who WHS Kctnidlv shut n|i m (torfe Castle. Some 
monks urged the Eail ol Kent to iclease his ea|itive 
hiother, and rcstoie lino to the llnoiie, a'ssuiing 
hull that several hishojis and iiohlrs, w liosi' mes¬ 

iti; -• Ktiyi,’lil —,il> - K \ iiirj.- llolin-l) 
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sengers they were or pretended to be, would aid 
him in this meritorious enterjirise. The earl even 
received letters from the jiojie, exhorting him to 
pursue the same course. These, letters ajijiear 
to have been forgeries, hut they imposed upon the 
credulous earl, who even w'eiit the length nfw'riting 
to his dead brother, which letters were delivered to 
Sir John Maltravcrs, one of the suspected as-a-sins 
of the late king. 'J’liese strange ejiistles were put into 
the luiiids of Isabella and Mortimer, who, consider¬ 
ing them jiroofs sullicieiit of treusoiiahle jiraetires, 
iminediatelv sumiiiuiied a parliament to trv the 
traitor. The Earl of Kent was inveigled to 
Wmclieslcr, and there a parliament, eonsi-t- 
ilig solely of the partisans of Jsahella and Mor¬ 
timer, met on the lltli of March. The Eail ol' 
Kent, who had been seized as soon as lie was in 
their jiower, was produced as a prismur; and, on 
the Kith, he was convicted of high treason, lor 
having designed to niise a dead man to the throne; 
at least nothing else was proved or attei.-.pted to he 
jiroved against him ; and thus this tiial is entillcd 
lo a jdaee niiiong the curiosities of jnns])rndenco. 
The carl’s accom[diees wcie all liberated, with the 
exeejitioii of one Robert de Tonton, and a jiooi 
Eondon friar who had told the Eail of KenI lliiil 
he had la'rsed a spirit in order to be more fiillv 
assured that Edward II. was really living. This 
monk was kcjit in iirisoii till ho died. On aeciainl 
of his royal birth it was not expected that the 
sentence against the eail would he eairied into 
execution; hut jieojile had not lakcn the jiroper 
meusiiie of Mortimei’saudacity onthc Htili, the 
son ot the great Edward was cairicd to the jilace of 
exeeutioii outside the town of Wiiiehester; hot 
when he reached the spot, nobody could he I'umid 
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that would perform the oflncc of headsman. For 
four hours the life of the earl was jiainfully ])ro- 
hmged by this popular scruple : at last n convicted 
felon took up the axe, on condition of a free par¬ 
don, and the iiead was struck o^. His death was 
the less lamented, “ because ot the insolence and 
rapaciousuess of his servants luul retinue, who, 
riding abroad, would take up things at their plea¬ 
sure, neither paying nor agreeing with the narties 
to whom such things hclongcd,” From which 
statement it should ajipcar, as also from coii!)ilauits 
in parliament, that all the princes of the lilood, ami 
occasionally other great lords, were aecustomed to 
consider the oppressive privileges of ]>urveyancc as 
]mrt of their ways and means, or, in other words, 
to plunder the defenceless portion of the ])eople of 
sucii stock and provisions as they wanted. But 
the inifiuityof the'seiiteiice, was apparent, and attri¬ 
buted by all to the, malice and jcalonsv of Mor¬ 
timer and Isahella. The young king, it is true, 
had confiwiicd the sentence and sent his own 
niiele to the block; but Fidwaril was not consi¬ 
dered a free or competent agent.* 

About three months after the execution of the 
Earl of Kent, I’hilippa, the young (pieeii, was deli¬ 
vered, at Woodstock, of her first child,—the Prince 
lOdward, afterwards so celebrated iiiidei'the title of 
the Black Prince. A father, and eighteen years 
of age, the king now thought it time to assert Ids 
luitliorily ; and, though their party was strong, the 
nation was most willing to assist him in overthi owing 
the usurpation of his mother and her daring lover. 
The immorality of the connexion had long been a 

• ncmiug.—KiijgJit,—Murim —Ilttliushcd. 


theme of popular outcry; some had believed, or 
affected to believe, that scandal hail exaggerated 
indiscretions, luit now it was generally reported 
and credited that Isahella was with child by Mor¬ 
timer. At lirsl, however, no jierson ahont the 
court was hold enough (o declare himself; iniil 
when Edward opened Ins mind to the Jjord Moii- 
taciite, il was with the most eirciinispeel seereev, 
and the first steps taken in eoiijnnctuni with tins 
]iriident iiohleman were eaiilioiis in the extreme. 
Probably to make it he tlioiiglg, that Ins mind was 
still occupied by the trivial pleasures willi wliieli 
Mortimer had long eoiitiived to uimise liiiii, 
Edward held a joust in Ciieajiside, wheifhe, with 
twelve others as eliiilleiigers, answered to all 
knigliU that ii|)peared in the lists. Tliis “solemn 
joust and tourney” was held in the month of .Sep- 
teiiiher, and lasted tlirce, days. The young ipieeii 
])resided ; and the interest felt in her favour, 
iilreudy high, was heightened among the iieople. by 
a ])cril(ms accident. A stage or plalfotm, on w hich 
she was seated with niuiiy other heaulifiil dames, 
broke down; “hut yet, as good Ini]) would, they 
had no hurt iiy that fall, to the rejoieing of ininiy 
that saw them in such danger.”* In the month 
of October following the iinrhanienl met at Not- 
tifi;|liain : Edward with his iiuitlier and Morliincr 
were lodged in the castle ; the bishops and barons 
who attended took tip their (|narters in the town 
and the iicighboiirliood. Murtiiner never moved 
witlioiil a strong hody-giiiird ; and the knights in 
his s|dcndid reliiiiie were, known to he devoted to 
Ills interests. On the morning of the PJtli Edw ard 
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hud a private, conference with the Lord Montuculc, 
wlio iimncdialely after was Been to ride away into 
tlie country with nuiny friends and aUendants. In 
tlie afternoon Mortimer appeared liefore the council 
with a troiihled countenance. The [dot was made 
up, hut it was well nigh being dcl'eated when at 
the point of execution ; for the favourite, hy some 
nieiniB or other, liad ohtained a vague hint of wlial 
was going on. This was a nervous momeiit for 
the young king : Mortimer juochiiined to the 
memhers of (he coiuicil that a liase aUem|)t was 
making against him and the (lueen-niulhi r, and 


that Edward himself waa privy to the cons]iiracy. 
Edward denied the charge ; hut the favourite 
treated him as a har. At tlie dead of the night 
the Lord Moiitacute and his associates returned 
quietly to Nottingham. The strong castle was not 
a [ilace to be tidcen hy assault or surprise. A 
[iroper military guard was kept, and the keys of 
the great gates were earried every evening to 
Isiihella, who laid them hy her hed-sidc. But the 
conspirators had taken measures to defeat all these 
[irecautiniiB : Moiitacute had won over the governor 
of the castle,'who had agreed to admit them through 
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a .secret suhterraneoiis [lassuge, the outlet of which, 
concealed hy liramhles and rubhish, opened at the 
foot of the eastle lull. It was near the hour of 
midnight when Moiitacute and his friends crawled 
Ihrongh this dismal passage : when within the 
caslle walls, and at the foot of the main tower, they 
were jollied hy E.dward, who led them up a silent 
Ktiiirciise into a dark iijiartmcnl. Here they heard 
voices [inieceding from a hall which adjoined to 
the qiiei n-inolhcr’s chanihi r; they were the voices 
of Mortimer, the Bisho|) of Lincoln, and other 
iidhcrcnls, who were sitting in late and anxious 
eonsultation. The iutruders burst open the door, 
killing two knights who tried to defend the en¬ 
trance. I'lie guilty Isahella ru&Iied froitr her bed, 
and in tears and in an agony oF grief implored her 
“ sweet son’’ to snare “ her gentle Mortimer,” 
“ that worthy knight, her dearest friend, her wcll- 
heloved cousiu.” The favourite was not slaugh¬ 
tered there, which, considering the barbarity of 
the times and the violent e,\citement against him, 
was lather extraordinary; but he wag dragged out 
of the castle, and committed to safe custody. On 
the following morning Edward issued a procla¬ 
mation informing lus lieges that he had now taken 


the government”mto his own Iniiids; and he lum- 
moned a new parliament to meet at Westminslei 
on the 26th of Novcmljer.* 

Before this parliament the fallen favourite was 
arraigned: the principal charges brought against 
him were, his having procured tlie death of tlie late 
king, and the judicial murder of the Earl of Kent; 
his having “ accroached” or usurped the jiowcr 
which lawfully belonged to the council of regency, 
and appropriated to himself the king’s moneys,— 
especially the twenty thousand marks recently [laid 
by tlie king of Scots. His peers found all these 
articles of impeachment to be “notoriously true, 
and known to them and all the peo[ilc;” and, ns 
his proper judges in parliament, they seiitemed 
him to be drawn and hanged as a traitor and enemy 
of the king and kingdom.! Edward, who was 
present in court during the trial, then requested 
them to judge Mortimer’s confcdcrales, hut tins 
they would not do until they had protested in form 
that they were not bound to sit in judgment on any 
others than men who were peers of the realm, like 
themselves. Sir Simon Bereford, Sir Jolm Mai- 

• Koyght.—Ilommg.— Wuls.— Ryiaor. 
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travers, John Deverel, and B(X!gea de Buj'onnn, 
were condemned to death ns acconiidicea, Imt three 
of tlicse individnals liad esraped. Mortimer was 
accompanied to tlie gallows only hy Heieford. 
They were hanged, at “ the Elms,” on the 29th 
of ^ovemb#. The (|neen-moJicr was dejirived 
of lier enormous jointure, and shut up in her castle 
or manor-house at Uisings, where she ])aase(l tlie 
remaining twenty-seven years of her life m ohsen- 
nty. Edward, however, paid her a resjiectful visit 
at least once a-ycar, and allowed her three ihonsnnd, 
and afterwards four thousand ])ounds, for her annual 
evpenscs. In this same ])ailnimenl a ]iriee was sel 
0)1011 the lieads of (Journey and Ogle, the rejmled 
muidcrer.s of the late king. (lourney was arrested 
in ,S)iain, and didivered over to an Englisli officer, 
who, obeying secret instructions, cut oil his head at 
sea, without bringing him to Knghmd for (rial. 
From this and other circumstances it lias been 
imagined that there were jiersons who still retained 
(heir mlli'<»nc.e at court. In whom iilence niioii all 
that regarded this honid sulijct was inirtieularly 
convenient. Wliat heeanie of Ogle does not 
appear; but it is jirobahle tlial he died abroad 
liefore the murder of (Jouniey. Sir.iohn Mallravcrs 
was taken and executed, hut on a dilVcrent charge, 
namely, for having iiideil Moilmur in*misleading 
Ihe Fail of Kent hy false reports of the late king’s 
Ilf'. The Lord Berkeley, in whose castle the 
deed had been done, demanded a trial, and was 
fully aeipiilted hy a jury ; nor docs there iiiiiieiir to 
be any good reason liir iinestioning the pro|inety of 
this verdict. 

Ivlward was now his own master, and accoimt- 
alile lor the good ami evil of his govenniient. llis 
first transactions are not very honimralile to Ids 
character; hut it miglit he. said in jiislifieation of 
an older head and beller lieart ihim his (and his 
was not a bad heart), that he was carried away hy 
the general feeling of the nalion, wliose (iride was 
hurt liy the last treaty with the Scuts, and wim 
eagerly longed for a fresh war. On the borders, 
indeed, this war had scarcely ceased, having heeu 
prolonged in an irregular manner hy the vindictive 
spirit of the people on both sides. We have 
noticed the death of the great Bruce, which hap¬ 
pened in 1330: in the following year his brave 
companion in arms, the Lord James Douglas, was 
killed by the Moors in Sjiain as he was carrying 
his master’s heart to the Holy Land ; and in the 
month of July, 1332, Randol|)h, Flarl of Moray, 
w'hi) had bt'en appointed regent of the kingdom of 
Scotland and guardian of Prince David, died sud¬ 
denly. The Earl of Moray was succeeded in the 
regency by Donald, Earl of Marr, a man inferior 
to him in prudence and ability. An article in the 
last treaty of peace had stipulated that a few 
English noblemen should be restored to estates 
they held in Scotland. This article was faithfully 
observed with regard to Henry de Percy ; but, 
for various reasons, it was disregarded with respect 
to the lords Wake and Henry de Beaumont, and 
these two noblemen resolved to obtain redress by 


cbaiiging the dynasty of Scotland. Setting uj) the 
rights of ICdwaril Baliol, (he son and heir of the 
misiTiihlc .lohii of (hat name, whom Edward 1. 
Imd crowned and uneriiwiied, they went into the 
counties near the borders, where they were jire- 
sently joined hy other Finglish lords wlio had claiins 
similar to their ow n, though they had not had the 
addaes.s to get their estates in .Seolhmd tacked to a 
treafv. In those norlliern districts the elements of 
war and havoc were rile anil ready; and when 
F.dwaril Baliol eimie over I'pnn Normandy, and 
raised his staiuhuil there, a lew disatleeleil Scots 
came over the hillileis to join him. F.ilwin-il felt, 
or pietended to leel,mimy sciuples,—for »he inlimt 
(jiieen of Scotland was his own sister, anil he had 
also sworn to observe the treaty. Proelamations 
were issued ])rohihitmg the gathering of any army 
of invasion on the borders; hut tins did not jirc- 
vent—nor was it iulendcd to ]ucvent—Baliol and 
the lords Wake and Henry dc Beaumont, with 
their associates, from getting ready *11 small lleet 
and army on the shores of the Hnmher. In the 
hegimiing of August this c\]iedition sailed from 
Ravensimr :«entering the Frith of Forth, the army 
landed at Kinghorn, on the coast ol I’lte, on the 0th, 
and live days iil'ler won one of the most astonishing 
vsetories recorded in history. F.dwaid Baliol,— we 
use his name lieeansc he was first in dignity, 
ihoniili it is evident the campaign was directed hy 
some holder and abler mind Ilian his,—on liudmg 
linnself suddenly in jmiseiice (or nearly in) of two 
Seiitlish armies,—tlie one eommimded by the 
regent Marr, the other hy (he Fiarl of March,— 
lioldly threw liim-ell between them, and eneamped 
111 Fortevlol, with the rivei F.arn runnnig between^ 
hpii and (he forees of the reeeiil. At the dead of 
iiiglil he erosseil the F.arn hy a (ord, and lell n|)on 
die s1i'e|nng Scots, who were shmglitered in heajis 
before they could gel ready their aims or aseertain 
the fuiee of I lie iissailimt-. As day dawned, tTie 
leueiit hluslieil to sec the iiiBiguilieant hand that 
liail done all this iniscliief: he was still in a eondi- 
tioii to tid;e veiigeanec, but, in his blind fury, lie 
engaged m a wretched pass where his men eoiihl 
not form ; and Ins own life, with the lives of many 
of the Scottish barons, and of nearly all the men- 
at-arms, paid forfeit for liia military blunder. 
Thirteen thousand Scots, in all, arc said to have 
fallen, wliile Baliol, -who had not three thousand 
when he began the battle, lost but a few men. 
F’rom DupliuMoor, where this victory was gained, 
Edward Baliol ran to Perth, being closely pursued 
the whole way hy<the Earl of March, at the liond 
of the other strong division of the Scuts. He had 
just time to get within that city, and throw ii|) 
some barricades. March besieged him there ; hut 
there were both scarcity and treachery in the 
Scottish camp ; their fleet was destroyed hy the 
English squadron which Baliol had ordered runnd 
to the mouth of the Tay ; the ancient followers of 
his family, with all those who had forteited their 
estates for their treasons uftdcr Bruce, with all 
who were’fn aiij way disaffected, or who hoiied to 
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benefit largely by a rcvnlntion, florkeil to the 
standard of the, I'retcndcr, wlio was crowned King 
of Scotland, at Scone, on tbc 24tb of September. 
Edward Babol bad tb\is gained a crown in some 
seven or ciglit weeks, but he lost it in less than three 
mouths. H aving secretly renewed to the English 
king all the forms of feudal submission imposed 
on bis father bv Edward I., and having stupified 
bis o]ipoiicnls in Scotland by the rajiidity of Ids 
success, be retired with an inconsiderable force to 
Annan, in Diunfriesi-Jiire, wdierebe intended to pass 
bis Christmas. On the night of the Ifitb of Decem¬ 
ber be was surprised there liv a body of horse com¬ 
manded by tbc voting Earl of Moray, Sir Archibald 
Douglas, and Sir Simon Frazer. He got to horse, but 
bad no time to saddle, and, nearly naked himself, be 
galloped away on a bare back, leaving bis brother 
Henry dead behind him. He succeeded in cross¬ 
ing tbc bordeiB into England, where. Edward re¬ 
ceived him as a friend. There was probably not 
a man in Sei'dnnd but knew that tbc English king 
bad secretly countenanced the whole expedition: 
the greatest exasperation prevailed, and, with or 
without orders, the people near the Tweed and tbc 
Sidway Frith made incursions into England, eiirrv- 
ing fire and slaughter with them. Edward bad 
applied to bis jiarliament, assembled at York^ to 
legalize, or at least to justify in the eyes of tbc 
Ebiglish, bis ambitious jirojects on Scotland; but 
the prelates, barons, and commons were much 
divided in opinion, and gave no direct answer. 
The inroads of the Scots, however, gave Edward a 
colourable pretext for declaring that they l«ul in¬ 
fringed the treaty of jieace, and be ])rcpared for 
, war,—tbc. parliament then engaging to assist him 
to the utmost.* 

In tbc month of May, 133,'?, Berwick was in¬ 
vested by a powerful English army ; and on tlie'lfith 
of July, Sir William Keith, the governor of that 
important town, was obliged to treat and to pro¬ 
mise, that be would surrender on the, 20tb at sun¬ 
rise, if not previously relieved by Lord Archibald 
Douglas, who now acted as regent of Scotland. 

On Monday, the ]9tb, after a fatiguing march, 
Douglas came in sight of Berwick, and found 
Edward’s main army drawn up on Halidon 
Hill, about a mile to the north-west of the 
town. This elevation was in part surrounded 
by bogs and marshes; yet, in spite of all 
these advantages, tlie Scots, whose heads were 
heated, resolved to attack them. As they moved 
slowly through the liogs they were sorely galled 
by the English bowmen : wIkii they got firm 
footing they rushed >ip the hill with more rapidity 
than order : their onslaught, however, was tremen¬ 
dous, and for a moment seemed to be successful; 
but the English, who were fresh, and admirably 
posted, repelled the attack: the regent Douglas 
was killed in the melde ; many lords and chiefs of 
clans fell around him ; and then the Scots fell into 
confusion, and fled on every side. Edward spurred 
after them with his •'English cavalry,—the Lord 
• Fordun.—Knyght.—Ileming.—'Ryinel,” 
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Darcy followed up with a horde of Irish kerns who 
were employed as auxiliaries. Between the battle 
and the flight the loss was prodigious : never, say 
the old writers, had Scotland sustained such a 
defeat or witnessed such slaughter. The young 
king, David Brueg, with his wife, Edward’s inno¬ 
rent sister, was conveyed into France, and Edward 
Baliol was again seated on a dishonoured throne. 
The price, which Edward exacted for tliis service 
was immense, and the readiness with which Baliol 
pniil it incensed the nation against him, and even 
e.stranged many of his former partisans. He 
openly ])rofcssed homage and feudal service in its 
full extent to the king of England; and he not 
only ma<lo over the town of Berwick, which sur¬ 
rendered the day after the battle of Halidon Hill, 
but ceded in perjictuity the whole of Berwicksliirc, 
Roxburghshire, Selkirkshire, Peehleshire, and 
Dumfriesshire, together with the Lothinns,—in 
short, the best jiart of Scotland. Edward left his 
mean vassal an army of Irish and Jfnghsh to 
defend him in his dismembered kingdom; hut 
soon after his departure the indignant Scots drove 
Baliol once more across the borders, and sent to 
reipiest assistance from the king of France, who 
hospitably entertained their young king and queen 
in the Ciiateau fJaillard. Edward, on his side, re¬ 
inforced Baliol, who returned to the south of Scot¬ 
land, and maintained himself there among English 
garrisons, though he could make no impression 
north of Edinburgh. 

In 133.0, Eduard, having still further reinforced 
his vassal, marched with ii jiowcrful army along 
the western coast of Scotland, while Baliol ad- 
vaneed from Berwick by the eastern. In the 
mouth of August these two armies formed a junc¬ 
tion at Perth, and, as they had met with little 
opposition, it was thought that the spirit of the 
Scots was subdued; hut no sooner had Edward 
turned his back than the patriots fell upon Baliol 
from all quarters, and harassed his forces with 
continual skirmishes and surprises. In the follow¬ 
ing summer Edward was again obliged to repair 
to the fissistance of his creature, and having 
scoured the country as far north as Inverness, and 
burnt several towns, he flattered himself that he 
had at last subdued all opposition. During this 
camjiaign, which was marked with more than 
usual cruelty and waste, the Scottish patriots, who 
had not been able to procure any aid from France, 
kept themselves in inaccessible mountains and 
wilds, but, again, as soon as the English king had 
crossed the borders, they fell upon Baliol. This 
obliged Edward to make a second campaign that 
same year: he marched to Perth in the month of 
November, and, after desolating other parts of the 
country, he returned to England about Christmas, 
once more buoyed up by the confident hope that 
he had mastered the Scots. As long as he was 
thus supported Baliol contrived to maintain a sem¬ 
blance of authority in die Lowlands; but the 
nation regarded him with that hatred and contempt' 
which will ever be, or ever ought to be, the tecom- 
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pense of an intrusive king imposed on a free people 
by foreign arms. 

Affairs -were in this uncertain state in Scotland 
when Edward’s attention was withdrawn, and his 
mind filled by a wilder dream of ambition,—the plan 
of attaching the whole French kidgdom to his domi¬ 
nions. The idea was not altogether new,—it hud 
been suggested several years before; but Edward’s 
youth, and other circumstances, had then prevented 
the iircssing of his absurd claims by force of arms. 
It would occupy a volume to discuss at length the 
grounds of this dispute, and many volumes have 
been written upon the subject; the main facts 
of the case may he stated in short compass. 
Charles IV., the last of the three brothers of 
Isabella, tbe (lucen-motber of England, died in 
1.S28, in the second year of Eilwaid’s reign ; he 
had no children, but left bis wife enceinte. A 
regency was ap)iointed, and the crown was kept in 
abeyance; if Joan should be delivered of a son, 
then that infant was to he king; but in due time 
she gave birth to a daughter, and, by an ancient 
interpretation of a portion of the Salic law, and by 
the usages and precedents of many ages, it was 
held that no female could reign in France. Tlic 
daughter of the last king was set aside without 
debate or hesitation; and Philip of Val*)is, eousiii- 
gcrnian to the deceased king, ascended the throne, 
taking the title of Pliilip VI. Edward’s mother, 
Isabella, with tlic state lawyers of England and 
sonic foreign jurists in English pay, jireteiidcd 
from the first that Edward had a jireferahlc right; 
blit it was deemed unsafe to jircss it at tlie time : 
and when Philip of Valois demanded that the king 
of England should, in his quality of Duke of Aqui¬ 
taine, go over to France and do homage to linn, 
threatening to dispossess him of his continental 
dominions if he refused, the young king oPEngland 
was obliged to comply, though he rendered the 
homage in vague terms, and, aecordiiig to one 
account, entered liis protest against the measure, 
not before Philip or his ambassadors, but before, 
his own council in England, the majority of whom, 
it is said, advised this base but cliildish siib- 
terfiige. Putting aside the incapacity of females, 
Edward certainly was nearer in the line of succes¬ 
sion; he was grandson of Philip IV. by his 
daughter Isabella, whereas Philip of Valois was 
grandson to the father of that monarch, Philip III., 
by his younger son Charles of Valois. But 
Philip traced through males, and Edward only 
through his mother. The latter, however, main¬ 
tained that, although by the fundamental laws of 
France his mother, as a I'emale, was herself ex¬ 
cluded, he, as her son, was not; but Philip and all 
France insisted, on the contrary, that a mother 
could not transmit to her children any right which 
she never possessed herself. The principle assumed 
by Edward was a startling novelty,--it had never 
been heard of in France : but, even if he had been 
able to prove it, he would have proved a great deal 
loo much, and would have excluded himself as 
well as Philip of Valois; for by that very principle 


the succession rested with the son of Joan, queen 
of Navarro, who was the daughter of Louis X., the 
eldest hrother of Isabella, as also of Pliilip V. and 
Charles IV , who bad, in default of issue male, 
succeeded tlic one after tlic oilier; and if ibis son 
of tbe queen of Navarre had been born a little 
earlier tbaii lie was, then, hv ibis same priiieiple, 
Cliajles IV., tlie. last king, iiiiisl have been im 
usur]ier ;* and the same king, from tlie moniciit 
tliat the boy really was lioni, imisl liavc oe.eujiicd 
ail unsteady throne. Such a piinciple was con¬ 
trary to the maxims of every" cuiiiilry in Europe, 
and repugnant alike to the jiractiee in jiiiMie uiidin 
private inheritances; the latter of whichJiiid been 
pretty clearly defined. The Ereiicli, iimicover, 
wl.o ought to have been the only judges in this 
case, iiiainlaiiicd it to he a Aiiidamciital law, Utal 
110 fori'iipti'v couLtl reign in France, and coiiteiidcJ 
that one of the priiieipal objects of the so-called 
Salic law was to exclude the liusbands and children 
of the princesses of France, who geiuirally niariiod 
forcigiicra. It is very true that, when it suited 
their own interests, the French kings insisted on a 
different la\^ of succession in sonic of the great 
fiefs Ilf the crown ; but here they tried to cover 
themselves willi local laws or usages particular to 
tkc^proviiice or territory, and when they could not 
do this,—as liapjieiicd more than once,—the injus¬ 
tice of tlicir procedure formed but a liad precedent 
for others. It was in every sense with a peculiarly 
bad grace that the English set tliciiisclve.s up as 
authorities in the laws of royal succession : by no 
peoplq had such laws been more Ihoriiuglily dis- 
legarded at home: from the time of William the 
Norman, who was an usurper by conquest, four 
out of ten of tlieir kings had been usurpers, oi* 
were only to be relieved from that imputation 
by the admission of the jiriiiciiile that the estates 
of the kingiloiii had the right of electing the 
king from among the memhers of the royal family. 
The present ijuestion would have been at once 
decided by leaving this same right of election to 
the Freiicli, who were unanimous in their support 
of Philip of Valois. The peers of the kingdom 
had voted that the crow'ii belonged to him; the 
Assembly of Paris had decreed the same thing; 
and the States General afterwards confirmed their 
judgment; and not only the whole nation, hut all 
Europe, had recognized Philip. Edward himself, 
in 11131, had repeated his homage to liim in a 
mure satisfactory way than on the former occasion; 
and it was not till 1336 that he openly declared 
that the peers of, France and the States General 
had acted rather 4ike villains and robbers than 
upright judges ; and that he would no longer 
submit to their decision, or recognise the French 
king, who had now reigned in peace more than 
seven years, f But the plain truth was, that 

• Joan married in 1310. during tlie reign of her first uncle, 
Philip V.; she was then only six years oM, uiid certainly had not 
iHsrne a son four yetns aftei (13^3), •when her second uncle, (Jharlei 
W., ascended the throne. 

+ Rymer.—FroiBsart.—ViUarct, Hist. Fr.—Gaillard, Hist, de la 
Rivaht6 de la France et de I'Angleterre'—Edward repeatedly oth-red 
to give up hit^laim* if Philip would abandon the cause of the king 
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Edward had not been able to abape hia intrigues 
and make Ids preparations earlier ; and now several 
concurring circumstances burned him on. Phili]) 
bad not only given an in\lum to David Jlruce, but 
was actually beginning to aid the Scottish patriots 
with slops, arms, and money. Edward, on bis 
side, bad given sbcllcr to Robert of Artois, who 
was descended from the blood royal of Ftance^wbo 
laid married king Phdi]i’8 sister, and who was 
supposed to have a strong party m France. On 
ac<'o\int of a disjinled succession to the great fief 
of Artois, this Rol'ert bad been involved in a 
(piarrel, that entailed disgrace on both panics, 
w'itli his ')iutlicr-in-law of France, who eventually 
had driven liiin into e-vile and liariged some of Ins 
adherents. Robert was a man of violent passions; 
his rage again^t the French king was boundless ; 
and It IS said that, before raising him up a for- 
niidahle rival in the jierson of Fhlwardof England, 
he had attempted bis life by spells and witchcraft, 
and by the serer agency of the assassin’s dagger. 
He was also gifted with great eloquenee or powers 
of persuasion ; be was skilful alike in the caliinel 
and the held, few princes enjoying a higher mili¬ 
tary reputation. Philip, who foresaw the conse- 
(|ueiices of bis stay in England, llireatened to fall 
upon Gnieiiiie, where, m fact, be bad seized 
several castles, if Edward did not inmicdiately 
dismiss him. There was nota sovereign in Eiiro|K' 
so little likely to bear this iiisnUing threat as liie 
powerful Fhiglisli king, who sent over a conunis- 
sioii, bearing date the 7tb Oetuber, 1337, to the 
Jinrl of Brabant and others, to demand for bjpi the 
crown of France as bis iiidis]iutablc right. Tlic 
nation w'Cnt along with the king ; the coming war 
"Wi itb I'rimce was most jiopular witii all men ; and 
biiviiig ohtiiincd snb.sidics, tallages, and forced 
loans,—having seized tlie tin in Cornwall and 
Devonshire, and tiic wool of tlic year all over the 
kiligdom,—having even pawned the jewels of the 
crown, and adopted almost every possible means of 
raising money to siihsidize his allies on the conti¬ 
nent, Edward sailed from Orcwtdl, in Suffolk, with 
a respectable fleet, and a fine lint not large array, 
on the 15tb of July, 1338. Four days after be 
landed at Antwcrji, wlicrc be bad secured himself 
a friendly reception. The Earl of ITanders was 
bound to bis rival Pliilip; but this jirinec bad 
scarcely a shadow of authority in the couutrv, 
where the democratic party had triumphed over 
the noblea, and the inhabitants of the great trading 
cities iiad placed themselves under the goveriimeiit 
of James Von Artaveldt, a breH(er of Ghent, who 
was in fact in jiossession of a inttre than sovereign 
authority in that rich and jiopulous country,—an 
authority which he exercised rigorously enough, 
hut on the w’holc with great wisdom. “ To speak 
fairly,” says I'roissart, whose sympathies were 
enlisted on the other side, and who was all for 
knights and chivalry, “ there never was in Flan- 

of Scots, aud TRMture snmt! places he had taized in Oascoiiy. Seo 
Xymci —Philip thought the claims too ridiculous to be worth any 
^ucriticc of honour, and ha Was not captivated by Edward'a pro* 
))08al of iutermorryiag their children. 
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dors, nor in any other country, prince, duke, nor 
other, that ruled a cimiitrv so peaceably as d’Ar- 
taveldt. ” Under this rule, industry, trade, aud 
pros])crity liail wonderfully increased. The king 
of Friiiicc was haled by the Flemings, as the 
deelarcd enemy yf this state of things, and the 
avowed jiroteetoi of the expelled or himdiled 
nobles; and when F.dwaul, doing violence prohahly 
to his own feelings, did not hesitate to court tiieir 
lilcheiiiii iilliance, they forgot some old grudges 
iigamsl the English, and ciigiigcd to assist heiiit 
and hand in their wars. Edward’s other allii's 
were the emperor of German), the dukes of Bra- 
hiint and Giieldies, the arehliishop of Cologne, llie 
marquis of Julier.s, the eoniils of Iliiiiimilt and 
Namur, the lords of FaiU|ueinont and Bacqiien, 
and some otlu i'.s, w ho,for ceiiam subsidies, engaged 
to Assist him with their forces. The English king, 
like his graiidfallier, Edward 1,, soon found how 
little reliance is to he placed on such eoiilitioiis. 
At the same time I’hilip of Fruiiee allivil liimseif 
with tlie kings of Navarre and Bolieniia, the rlukes 
of Biittain, Austria, and Luiriiiiie, the palatine of 
the Rhine, and with several of the inferior princes 
of Germany. For the present, hmvevei, the ope- 
latioiis III the held did not eurrespond with tlie 
mugiiitnde,of these ]irc|ianitionK. The whole of 
this year, 1338, was jiassed in imu'livity; and after 
granting trading privileges to tlic Flemings and 
Biahanters, and spending his money among the 
Germans, all that Edwiud eoiild procure from 
them was a promise to meet him ni'.i l. year in tlie 
month of July. But itw'as the, middle of riepteni- 
her, 1331), ere the English king eould lake the 
field, and then only fifteen thousand nicii-at arms 
followed him to the siege of Camhray. On tlic 
frontiers of France the Counts of Nannir and liai- 
nault abandoned him. Edward thanked them for 
their past services, and tlien advanced to I’eronne 
and St. Quentin, huriiing all the villages and open 
tuw'iis. Here llic rest of his allies halted, and 
refused to go farther. Edward then turned towards 
the Ardennes, and, as Philip avoided a buttle, he 
found himself obliged to retire to Ghent, having 
S])ent all his money and contracted an enorimius 
debt, w'ithout doing niiything except intlictiiig ruin 
on some unoll'ending citizens and miserable French 
peasants. The pope, Benedict XTl., made an 
attempt to restore peace ; lint Edward, unaffected 
by his failure, turned a deaf car to his remon¬ 
strances, and immediately afterwards, by the 
advice, it is said, of Vhm Artaveldt, jiublicly 
assumed the title of king of France, and quartered 
the French lilies in his arms.* About the middle 
of February, 1340, he returned to England to 
obtain fresh resources, and the parliament, still 
sharing in his madness, voted him immense sup¬ 
plies. Before he could return to Flanders he was 
informed that Philip had collected a tremendous 
fleet, in the harbour of Sluys, to intercept him. 

• Until 1m> aszumetl tin* title of lawful king of France, laany. oven 
among the turbulont Kleminga, bad acrunleg; titey cared nothtng lor 
Philip or hia authority, hut ai vussola ^nominal at least) they ro* 
spected the name of king of Franca* 
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His CDimeil ndviscd liim to stay till more shi ])3 
(•(Uild be collected ; but he would not be detained, 
and set sail, with such an Knitlish fleet as was 
ready, on the 22nd of June. On the following 
evening he came in sight of th^' enemy, who, on 
till' morning of the 24tli, drew out to the moutli of 
the harbour of Sluys. As Edward saw this move¬ 
ment he exclaimed—“ Ha! I have, long desired to 
fight with the Frenchmen, and now I shall fight 
with Boine of them by the giace of God and St. 
George.”* The hatlle soon joined; stones were 
cast and arrows discharged from the decks; and 
then fastening their ships together with grappling- 
irons and chains, the enemies fought haiid-fo-hand 
with swords, and ]iike'', and hattlc-a.M's, The 
English gaincil a complete viclory; nearly the 
whole of the hTriieh fleet was liikeii, and from fen 
fo fifteen thousand of their iniuiners were killed or 
drowned. .So dreadful was ihi-- disaster in the 
eyes of all of fheiii, that none of I’hiliji’s iiiinisfcis 
nr eoiiitiei«duicd to break the news to linn. This 
lask wash'll to his bulVooii “The English are 
hut cowards,” said the fool. “ How so V” iiupiircd 
the king; “ because they had not t'lC couiinre to 
Icaji info file sea like the Freiieh and Normans at 
Shi\s,” lejilicd the fookt 

After tlnsfrighlliil loss of Immaii life (iitid, besides 
the Flench, four thouBund English had perished), 
F.dwaid went to ehiiich to sav his prayers and 
return Ihatiks; and ni the letter which he wiote to 
the bis,lio])s and clergy of Eiiglmid, he told tliein 
how, by heavenly grace and imrcv, he had won so 
great a victory. This Bpleiidid success, and, still 
more, the great sums of money he carried with 
linn, bioiight his allies trooping round hisslandaid. 
Twii huiidrcil tliousand men, in all, are said to 
have followed him to tlic French frontier; hut 
again the mass of this incmignioiis host hrokc np 
witliont doing anything, and after challenging the 
Freiicli king to single combat, and spending all his 
money, Edw'iird was ohligcd to agiee to an armi¬ 
stice. The pope again laudahly interfered, and 
endeavoured to eoiivcrt the truee info a lasting 
]ieacc; hut Philip would not tieatwitli his rival so 
long as he bore the lilies in his arms and took the 
title of King of France. Edward I'onld not chas¬ 
tise his lukewarm allies, but he resolved to vent his 
spite on hia nriiiistera at home, who, he ])retciided, 
had not done their duty. One night, in the end of 
Novotiiber, he appeared suddenly at the Tower of 
London, where no one cxjiccteii him, and where 
there were very evident signs of n culpable negli¬ 
gence. The next morning he threw three of the 
judges into prison, displaced the clnnieelhir, the 
treasurer, and the master of the rolls, and ordered 
the arrest of several of the officers who had been 
employed in collecting the revenue. Stratford, the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who was president of 
the council, of ministers, fled to Cmiterbnry, and 
when summoned to appear, appealed for himself 
and his colleagues to tire protection of Magna 
Charta, and issued the old excommunication against 

• FroUsarU t Wal*.—Frol88art.*-Avesb.—KuyglU. 


all such as slioiild violate its provisions and the 
lilicrties of the suhjocl by arbitrary arrchts or the 
like. He would lie fried, he said, by his peers, 
and would pleail nr make answer to no other persmis 
or person whatsoever. The king then ordered a 
proclamation to he read in all the churches, accus¬ 
ing the arc.hhishoji of having approyiriate.d, or 
irrcfi^ilarly apjilied to other pnr))oses, the supplies 
voted by parliament for the king’s use. The arcli- 
hishop replied by a circular letter, exonerating 
hiiiiself, and staling that tliii ta.xes raised were 
mortgaged for the payment of debts contraeted liy 
the king in the ]ircecdiiig year. Edward rejoined, 
liiit as he fell into a violent piassioii in dis letter, 
if has lieeii fimiv eoncluded that he had the worst 
of the argument ; and in the end of this long 
qniirrel, he was fairlv fieateii on eiinstitiitioiial 
grounds hv the arehbisliop.* Tile king was now 
greatly (iisties; ed for inoiiey, and acting on that 
wise svstern, from the ohserviuicc of which it lias 
liiijipeiied that the lilierties of Eiiglai*d have lieen 
inn chased rather by the money than by the blood 
of the subject, parliament refused to pass the grants 
he wanted, miless he gave them an equivalent in 
the shape of a reform of past abuses and a guariiiitee 
against future ones. 

• ini the course of the year 1341, the French 
king allowed David of Scotland, who had now 
attained his eighteenth year, to retuiii to his own 
dominions, David, with his wife, landed at In- 
terh.ervie on the 4tli of May, and was received 
with eiitliusiastic joy. Long lielbre his corning the 
patrioU hail tnuiiiphed ; they had taken castle after 
castle, anil, in 13fi8, had ngiiiii driven Baliol into 
Eiialiuid. They now enabled the yomig king lo, 
foi;n a respeetalilc governnienl. The allianec with 
France was continued, and, within a year after his 
return, the Bruce nvadc several successful inroads 
into the northern counties of England. Fklwar^ 
was so absorbed by his continental schemes that he 
delayed Ins vengeance, and was even glad to cmi- 
chide a truce with the restored king of the Scots. 
This truce was prolonged till the end of the year 
1.344. Baliol, who had been driven three times 
from a tliroiie, was provided for nr the north of 
England, where for some years he did the duty of 
kccjiiiig watch and ward against the Scottish bor- 
dilrers. 

As long as Fldward fought with foreign mer¬ 
cenaries and from the ■side of I’landers, he was 
unsuccessful; but now he was about to try the 
efleet of the arms of his native English, and cir¬ 
cumstances soon epened him a new road into 
F'runce, and enabled him to change the seat of 
the war from the Flemish frontier to Norimiiidy, 
Brittany, and Poictou, the real scenes of his 
mihtary glory. It was another disjiiited suc- 
ccssioii that occasioned the renewal of the war. 
John III., Duke of Brittany, died in 1341, and 
left no children though he had had three wives. 
Of his two brothers, Guy and Johtrde Morilforl, 
Guy, the elder, had died sometime before him, 

*• • Rymet.—Eot, Part.—Homing:. 
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leaving only a daughter, Jane, surnamed La 
Boiteu.ie (or The Lame), who was married to 
Charles de Blois, nejilicw of the French king. A 
dispute then aro.se between the uncle and tlie 
niece, each claiming the ducliy by the laws of 
inlicritance. The uncle, John de Montfort, was by 
far the more active and the more popular of these 
tw'o competitors ; as soon as his hrotlier was dead, 
he roile to Nantes, and caused his claim to he recog¬ 
nised l)y the majority of the bishops and nobles ;— 
he got jiosscssion of .the treasures of the late duke, 
besieged and took Brest, Yanucs, and the other 
chief fortresses, and then crossed over to England, 
privately*, to solicit the co-ojicration of Edward, 
being well assured that, with or without reference 
to the old laws of Brittany, Philip would protect 
his nejihew. Charles de Blois, in eficct, went to 
Paris with his wife, and having no party in Brit¬ 
tany, threw himself upon the protection of Philip, 
who received him in a manner that left no doubt 
as to his decision. John de Montfort soon returned 
from England, and when siiinmoned to attend a 
court of peers and other magnates (all of them 
French) which Philip had convoke.’, to try tins 
great cause, he went Ixildly to Paris, accomiiaiiied 
by four hundred gentlemen of Brittany. Moiit- 
fort’s pleadings, wliich have been preserved, are 
remarkable specimens of the taste, the law, and the 
spirit of the times. The divine law, the natural 
law, tlie Roman law, and tlie feudal law, the canons 
of the church, and tlie ancient customs of Biittany 
were all put in requisition. lie maintained, or Ins 
law'yers maintained for him, that the Salic law, 
excluding females, which obtained in France, must 
now be the law of Brittany, which was a fief of 
France,—that he ,waa nearer in Idood to the Ijite 
duke, his brother, than Jane, who was onlv the 
daugliter of another brother; but wliat w'as evi¬ 
dently considered the strongest ground of all was, 
the incapacity of females, and on this particular 
point heathen philosoidiers, Moses, and the Christian 
apostles w'ere cited in most admired confusion. 
“ We liave,” said he, “ the example of the Blessed 
Virgin Mary, who never succeeded her son cither 
in temporal or B]iiritual government; and it ought 
to appear that women cannot succeed to jicerages, 
fur the peers are counsellors of the king, and are 
bound at his coronation to put their hands to th'e 
sword ; and what in sooth would become of us if 
all the peers of France were females?” To all 
this Charles de Blois replied, that Jane, his wife, 
had all the rights of her father,—that she was the 
last shoot of the elder branch,'.—that females had 
repeatedly inherited the duchy’’,—and that her sex 
did not exclude her from holding a French peerage, 
seeing that the Countess of Artois had shortly 
before been preferred to her nejihew Robert, who 
had disputed the succession with her.* But this 
W'as a question where interests had more weight 
than arguments. Philip demanded of De Mont- 
ort the immediate surrender of the treasures of the 

* Paru, IltiU de‘U’iBrolfagns. The origioal manuNripts quoted 
are preaerved ia tire Atchivei of Naotes, and in the Bioliothique du 
Eo) at l*arU. 


late duke. This denrand convinced John that the 
judgment of the French court would be against 
him;—he saw, or suspected, preparations for 
arresting him, and leaving his parchments and 
most of his frien^ls behind him, he tied from Paris 
in disguise. A few days after his flight, sentence 
was pronounced in favour of his opponent. As 
Voltaire has remarked, the two jiarties liere might 
be said to have changed sides ; the King of Eng¬ 
land, who claimed the French crown througli a 
female, ought to have sustained Jane and the rights 
of women; and the King of France, who was so 
deeply interested in tlie support of the Salic law, 
ought to have sided with De Montfort.* But law 
or right of any kind had little to do with these de¬ 
cisions, and neither Edward nor Philip was likely 
to be much embarrassed by a legal inconsistency. 

After his cscajie from Paris, De Montfort re- 
jiaircd to London, and there did homage for his 
duchy to Edward as lawful King of France. At 
the same time Charles de Blois did'■homage to 
Philiii, who furnished him with an aimy of six 
thousand men. Edward’s assistance was not so 
lirompt; hut De Montfort, relying on the afl'ection 
of the people of Brittany, returned to make head 
against the French invaders. Soon alter, he was 
taken prisoner by treachery, and sent to I’hili]), 
who coinmittcd him to close confinement in the 
Tower of the Louvre. Charles de Blois then got 
possession of Nantes and other towns, and thought 
that the contest was over; hut De Montfort’s wife 
was still ill Brittany, and the fair countess had 
“ the courage of a man and the heart of a lion.”t 
With her infant son in her arms, she jirescntcd 
herself to the people, and implored their assist¬ 
ance for the only male issue of their ancient 
line of princes. Such an apjieal from a young 
and beautiful woman made a deeji impression, 
and' by eloquent discourse, by promising, and 
giving, she reanimated the courage of her party. 
As ii' expressly to refute the argumentations 
of her husband, she put her hand to the sword, 
put a steel casque on her head, and rode from 
castle to castle,—from town to town,—raising 
troops and commanding them like a hardy knight. 
She sent over to England to hasten the succour 
which Edward had promised her husband ; and to 
be at hand to receive these auxiliaries, she threw 
herself into Hennehon, one of the strongest castles 
of Brittany, situated on the coast at the point 
where the small river Blavct throws itself into the 
sea, leaving what was then a convenient port at its 
mouth. Long before the English ships arrived at 
this port, she was besieged by the French under 
Charles de Blois. Within the walls she had the 
worst of enemies in a cowardly old priest, the Bishop 
of Leon, I who was incessantly expatiating to the 
inhabitants on the horrors of a town taken by 

* Kseal Bur Irb Moeurs. Philip, howevor, wai bo Ay that, by 
the old usages of Dnttany, women hud aueceeded; but then the oUier 

5 tarty could aBiert and prove tha^t thia had only been the caae in 
lefault of malea, or when tlreru wm uo near male blood relaUoa of Ihe 
relffolng family, 
f Froiaaart. 

S It ia not quite clear whether (hit btsliop was coward or traitor: 
he hud a Urotaer in the service of Charles ae Blois. 
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assault, and showinc! tliem how prudent it would 
be to capitulate; hut the jouug countess con- 
stnully visited all the. posts, showed herself u]iou 
the lamparts, where the arrows cjf the eiiemv fell 
lliickest, and repcatcilly lu-ailed forties against the 
besiegers. They could not be <neu who were not 
animated by this spectacle;—the women of the 
place caught the spirit of their chieftainess, and, 
w ithuul distinction of rank, dames, demoiselles, and 
others, took up the pavement of the streets and car¬ 
ried the stones to the walls, or jirepared pots full of 
i|uickhnie to throw over the hattlements on the 
assailants. One day, during an assault which had 
lasted nearly ton hours, the fair countess ascended 
a lofty tower to sec how her people defended thein- 
selves : haiking beyond the walls, she saw that 
(tliarles dc lllois had brought up marly all his 
(nrees to the attark, and that his eani]) was liadly 
guarded. She deseeuded and, “ armed as she 
was,” mounted her war-horse; three hundred 
brave kmg-itts and squires sprang into the saddle to 
follow her, and issuing through a gate on the side 
opposite to that where the French were fighting, 
slie galloped round, under cover of some hills and 
woods, and fell njion tlie cam)), where she found 
none bill lioise-bii\s and viirlets, who instantly lied. 
.She set lire to the tents, and caoseit a*wonderful 
disorder. When the lords of France saw their lodg¬ 
ings liuniing and heard the alarum, they ran hack 
lo the, earn)) crying out, “ Treason ! treason !” and 
noliody remained to carry on the assiudt. Having 
thus relieved the town, the countess would have 
returned into it, but the besiegers threw themselves 
across her ]mth, and obliged her to fly fur safelv 
into the ojicii country. Louis d’Es])ague,w ho was 
marshal, jiursiied the enemy without knowing that 
she was among them, and he kdlcd several of her 
men-at-arms that were not well mounted ; hut the 
countess “ rode so well ” that she and agreatjiartof 
her three hundred com])mnons escaped unhurt, and 
soon after tiircw thenitelves into the castle of Aulrav, 
which, according to the tradition of the Bretons, 
had been built by King Arthur. When the J*>eneh 
knew that it was the countess who had done them 
all that mischief, they marvelled greatly. Within 
Heunebon it was not known for five whole days 
what had become of the brave lady; some thought 
she must be slain, and all were ill at ease on her 
account. But the wife of l)e Montfort had made 
good use of this,time; she summoned her friends 
in the neighbouring country, and managed so well, 
that instead of three hundred, she had five hundred 
or six hundred companions, armed and well 
mounted. Ijcaving Aulray at midniglit, she 
ajipeared at sunrise on the sixth morning under 
Heimehon, and dashing hetweeu the besiegers’ 
camp and the ramparts, she got safely to a gate 
which was opened for her, and entered the town 
with the triumphant sounds of trumpets and horns, 
at all which the French i^jost marvelled mightily, 
and then went to arm themselves.* 

At last, a scarcity of provisions began to be felt 
rroissarU. 


within these well-defended walls, and still the suc¬ 
cours of Edward did not arrive. Day after day, 
anxious eyes were east seaward, and still no fleet 
was seen. The Bishop of Leon renewed his dis¬ 
mal Cloaking, and at leuglh was allowed to jiro- 
pose a eiqiitulation. 'I'hc countess, however, 
entreated tlio lords of Britiunv, for the love of God, 
to cdnclude nothing as y et, and told them she was 
sore she should receive great hel|) before three 
days jiassed. On the morrow, the garrison was 
wholly disheartened, the bisho)) again communi¬ 
cated with the enemv, and the French were coming 
up to take jiosscssiou, when the countess.,who was 
looking over the sea from a casement in the tower, 
suddenly cried out with great joy, “ I'hc F.iiglish, 
the Ftiglish! I see the succours coming.” And 
it was, indeed, the English fleet she saw crossing 
the line of the horizon. It had been detained forty 
days by contrary winds, hut it now came merrily 
over the waves with a press of sail. The people of 
Heunchon crowded the seaward rampart to enjoy 
the sight. All thoughts of surrendering were ahaii- 
doned; in brief time the English ships, “ great 
and small,” ^hot into the port, and landed a body 
of troo]is, iiiiilcr the command of Sir Walter 
Manny, as brave a soldier as ever drew sword. 
Tin'fair countess received her deliverers with en¬ 
thusiastic gratitude, and with a refinement of 
eoiirtesv. I'kir the lords and captains she dressed 
up chambers in the castle with fine taiicstry, and 
she, dined at table with tliom. Ou the following 
day, alter a good dinner. Sir Walter Manny said, 

“ Siis,*I have a great mind to go forth and break 
down this great battering engine of the French, 
tlint stands so near us, if any will follow me.”"” 
TIa'Ii Sir Ilugli of Tregnicr said that he would not 
fail hjm in lliis first adventure; and so said Sir 
Gulcrau. The knights armed, and the yeomen of 
I'highmd, who really did the business, took theit 
hows and arrows. Manny went quietly out by a 
jiostern with three hundred archers, and some 
forty mcii-at-nrms. The archers shot “ so thick 
together,” that the French in charge of the en¬ 
gine could not stand it; they fled, and the ma¬ 
chine was destroyed. Manny then nishcd on the 
besiegers’ tents and lodgings, set fire to them in 
mjiuy places, smiting and killing not a few, and 
then withdrew with his companions “ fair and 
easily.” The countess, who had seen the whole 
of this gallant sortie from the high tower, now 
descended, and came forth joyfully and kissed Sir 
Walter Manny and his comrades one after the 
other two or three Ames, like a brave lady.* 

The French now despaired; and the very 
morning after this affair they raised the siege of 
Heunebon, and carried the war into Lower Brit¬ 
tany, where they took several towns. But soon 
after, they suffered a tremendous loss at Quim- 
perltS, where an army, under the command of Don 
Louis d’Espagne, was cut to pieces almost to a 
man, by the English and the jeople of the coun¬ 
tess. Sonne months after, however, Chailea de 

• Froiseart. 
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Blois re-appcared in pp'Cnl force l)cfore Hemiebon, 
mid bi'irmi a freali siege. J'incouragod by the re¬ 
collection of tbeir former defence, and by tbe [ii'e- 
sence of tbeir lieroic coniitcaa and Sir Waller 
Maimy, tbe ])eoiilc in tbe town cmed little for the 
lamdH'r of the besiegers, to vvboni they ciied in 
iiiockerv, from tbe walls, “ Yon are not nnnie- 
rons enongh yet; yon are not enough! gm and 
seek jiair eoin|ianions who sleep in the fields ot 
Qimnperle.'’ Anoflier brilliant sortie, headed by 
Sir Waller, put an.end to this second siege—the 
Freiieli retreating with disgrace. 'I’he wile of l)e 
Montfort then went over lo England to press liii 
further /eiiiforecinents which had been proiiiised. 
Edward furiiislied her with sonic chosen tioojis, 
which were placed under the coiniiiaiid of Robert 
of Arlms, and einliarked in foily-six vessel-, most 
of which were small and weak. 0(1 Ouern-ey, the 
shipseiieoiintercd a French fleet of thiity-lwu tall 
ships, on board of which were a thousand ineii-at- 
ariiis, and three thousand Genoese crossbow-men. 
A fierce light ensued, during wliieh l)e MuntfoilV 
wife stood on the deck with a “ stiff and shai p 
sword’’ and a coal of mail, fighting iri.nfullv ; but 
the combat was interrupted by the darkness of 
night and a tremendous storm, and the English, 
after siifl'ermg some loss, got safely into a little 
]iort between Ileiinehoii and Vtiniies. Riihcrt of 
Artois laiiited the troops, and ])ioeeeded witli the 
c.ouiilcss to'lay siege to Vamies, which liad lieen 
taken for Charles lie lllois V.nines was eanied 

hy a night assault, and then tlie lady retmiied lo 
lleniiebuii. Soon aitei, Vamies was retiukeii hv 
an immense liosi, led on by Olivier de (dissoii and 
■l)e Jieaumanoii. Roliert of Artois eseaiied witli 
dillieidtv through a posteni gale, hut In was 
soridy Wounded, and obliged to leturii to Imndoii, 
where, witliiii a few weeks, he fiiiislual Ids sloiniy 
career, to the iiitiiiite joy of Ins loving lirothia'-in¬ 
law' the French king, ^•’,(iw■ard then dcteiniined to 
head the war in liriltaiiy liiinsell, and sailed lo 
Ileiinelion with twelve tliiaisaiid men. He iiiarelied 
to Vamies, and estahlishcd a siege lime; he then 
proceedeil to Rennes, and thence lo Nantes, wast¬ 
ing the counliy. and driving the I’leiieli hef’oic 
him. 

Hut Charles de lllois was reinforced hy the 
Duke of Noniiiindy, the eldest son of the I'rriihli 
king, and then Edward retraced his steps lo 
Vamies. wliieh Ins eipitains liad nut hi'cn able to 
take. When the Duke of Normandy followed him 
w'ilh a tar superior force he intrcnclied himself in 
front of Vamies, and then tliyf French formed an 
intrenched camp at a short distance from him. 
Here both parties lay inactive for several weeks, 
during which winter set in. The Duke of Nor¬ 
mandy dreaded every day that Edward would be 
reinforced from England; and it appears that an 
English fleet was actually on the way. On the 
otlier side, Edward dreaded that lie should be left 
wit bout provisions before it arrivetj. At this junc¬ 
ture, tw'o legates of'lilt'Pope arrived at the hostile 
cam)i8, and, by their good olitces, a tnlec was con- 
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cludcil for three years and ciglit months. Tlii' 
Enghsli departed, hoasting that the rardinals had 
saved the city of Vannes—the French vaunted 
that the truce hud saved Edward.* 

Never was a truce less observed. One of llie'"“ 
conditions of it jvas, tliat Pliilip sliould release 
•loliH de Memtfort; hut J’liili]i kept him in closer 
iinprisoiimeiil than before, and answered the ir,- 
nionstniiices of the pope, with a miserable ([uibble. 
'I'hewarwiis rontimied against the Drctoiis, who 
still f'oiiglil galhiiitly under tbeir countess, and 
husidities were eanied on, botb bv sea and land, 
betwi en tbe rreiicli and Engbsli. Tlic peoiile of 
both nations weie so exasperated against each 
Ollier, that they seldoin missed an upjiorluiiity of 
figbtiiig, earing nothing for the uniusliee whirli 
tbeir prlnees bad sworn lo. A siiviige deed threw 
an odium on King Philip, luid roused the enmilv 
of many iioweiful f'aimlies. During a gay louiiia- 
iiieiil, he siiildeidy arrested Olivier de Clisson, 
Godfrey d’lIaiTourt, ami twelve other iHiiglils, ami 
had iheir heads cut off iii the ini(b.t of the Ihil/rt, 
or iiiuiket-place ofParis. He sent the lieiiil ot De 
Clis-oii into liiiUaiiy, lo Ix' stuck n|) on the walls 
of Nantes. Other nobles were disposed ot in the 
same siiiniiiarv niaiiiier in NoruiiUidi and else- 
wdieie. T.'iey were all said to have been miillv ol a 
tieasoiiable cnirespomlence with England; but not 
one of them was broiiglit to trial, or bulijeeted to 
any kind of legal exainiiiiitioii. A ciy ofhurrur 
ran thioiigli (he laisl. The lords of liiiltaiiv, wlio 
had nijiported Chailes de Dlois, iiisUiullv went 
over to llie coniiless; other lords, fearing tliiw 
inielil he snspeeted, lied from vhe eoiii'l, and Uii'ii 
really opened a e(irres|Miiideiicc with Edwaird, and 
doomed I’liihp to destvnetioii. lint of all llie 
enemies cieated liy this atrneiousnet, none was so 
anient us ,)aiie de llelviUe, the widow of the mur¬ 
dered De Clisson—a daring w'onian, who soon 
1 ivalled the evploits of tlie Countess de Montfort, 
lo whom she iiresented her son, a boy of seven 
years, that lie niigdit be bronglil up with tlic young 
De Montfort. Soon after tlicse events, .Toliii de 
Aloiitlbrl, who bad been a captive for three years, 
and wlio now piobalily feared for his life, contrived 
to escape in the disguise of a pwllar, and to get 
over to England. Having renewed hie liomage to 
Edward, he leecivcd a small force, with which he 
repaired to Hcmiehon. The joy of his heroic wife 
was of short duration—for De Montfort sickened 
and died shortly after, ajipointing by W'ill the king 
of England guardian to his sou. Charles de Bluis 
returned into the country, and renewed the war 
with greater ferocity than ever; but he had no 
chance of success, and Brittany remained an effi¬ 
cient ally of Edward. Whether he carried the 
war into Normandy or Poictou, it covered one of 
his flanks, and remained open to him as a place of 
retreat in case of a reverse. For some time, both 
he and Philip had been preparing for more ex¬ 
tended hostilities! The "latter liad adulterated the 
coinage, had impoverished France with all manner 
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of levies mi<l taxes, and nt this crisis lie cstalilislied 
llie inonoiioly of salt. Edward deiLired that his 
rival now, indeed, reigned by salii: law ; I’hiliji 
letorlcd by calling Edward a '■ ool nierchaut,*' 

A. D. 1345. Sharing in the jv^pulnr feeling, the 
English parliament reconimendr'd war, begging, 
however, that the lung would not snlfer himself t. 
be doped by foreigners, and expressing llieir hope 
liiat he would finish the contest in a short lime by 
battle or by treaty. An army w as sent into (linenne, 
where the French had seized many towns, niidcr 
the command of Edward’s cousin, the brave and 
acconiplishcd Fhirl of Derby. The call fell life a 
llmnilerbolt among the French; beat them in a 
decisive battle near Auberoehe; took many of their 
nobles ]irisoi.ers, and lirove them out of the coim- 
Iry, leaving only a few fortresses in their hands. 
Aliout tile same time Fidwaid went in ])erson to 
Slii\s, to treat with the deputies of the tree cities 
ol F'landi'is. As Louis, the Count of Flanders, 
hough de[tived nf nearly all liis revenues, and 
ieit wilii senreilv any authnrit\, still ridiised tii 
aekiinw le.ilge the rights nf the English lung tn the 
crown of JTiuice, Edwiud eiideiivoun'd, rather |)ie- 
nialiiiely, to persuaile the Flemings to l^.nisf-r 
I heir iillegimiee to his own son. Ilis old ally, 
.fumes Von Artiiveldl, entered into this* lew; and 
his e\eitioiiB tor Fidwiird eost him his lile. Many 
ol the eaulious hnrgoinastcrs ojiposed this extieme 
measure, and set intrigues on foot; "iiiid Von Aita- 
veldt’s long and great power, however wisely used, 
III the mam, for the good of the eouiilry, had raiseil 
him lip immeions enemies, llniges and 'i pies 
assented to his proposals, hut (!hent was in tho 
'\oist of liuniouis. As lie rode into the town he 
saw the people, who were wont to salute liini caji 
in hand, turn their backs up in him. Donhting 
some mischief, he got to his house, and tnaile fast 
his gates. Scarcely had he done this, wIk ii the 
street in which he dwelt was tilled from one end to 
the other by lyffurinus nuih, who preseiilly pro¬ 
ceeded to force his doors. With the help of his 
trusty servants he defended his house lor some 
time, and killed and wounded several of the 
assailants; hut the mob still increased, the mansion 
was surrounded, was attacked on all sides,— further 
resistance w'as hopeless. Then Von Artaveldt 
presented himself at a window bare-headed, and 
spoke with fair words. “Good people,” said he, 
“what ailcth you, and why are you so tiouhled 
against me?” “Wc want to have an account of 
the great treasures of Flanders which you have 
sent out of the country without any tittle of reason,” 
cried the multitude as with one voice. Von Artu- 
ve.ldt replied very mildly, “ Cortes, gentlemen, of 
the treasures of Flanders never have I taken any¬ 
thing : return quietly to your liomes, I pray you, 
and come here to-morrow morning, when I will 
give you so good an account that you must in 
reason be satisfied.” Bjit they cried “Ncnny! 
Nenny! [No! No!] we will have it now; you shall 
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not escape us; for we know that you have emptied 
the treuMiry, and sent the money into England 
without our assent; lor which thing yon nuist die.” 
When Von Aitiiteldt heard these words he joined 
his hands together, and began to weep very ten¬ 
derly, and said, “ Gentlemen, what 1 am, you your¬ 
selves have made me : 111 other days you swore to 
(lelefld me against all men, and now yon would 
kill ine. \\ ithouf reason: do it you can, fori am 
hut one man against so many. Take eounsel of 
yoiirseUes, tin- God’s love, mid rememher the jiiist. 
You would now reiiiler me a sorry lewaid for all 
the eoiid I have doin' you. Do you not know how 
ti'.iile was ruined iii this country, and how I reco- 
veieil It. AlUr that I goveiiied you in so great 
peace ; so llial in lime of mv governing ye have 
tiad all things .is yon eoiihi wisli — corn, oats, 
niiaiev, and all other nierehaiidi/.es ; liy the which 
yon ioiM' ri.'loied yourselves, and got into good 
eondilimi.'’ Hut the fury of the moli^as nnahaled 
hy this touching ap])eal, though the tiuth it eon- 
1 , lined Was undeiuuhic: tliey cried out, “Come 
down, and do nut preacli to us from such a 
heiylil anfi iliev renewed their ultaek. Then 
Vuii ,\i'favelilt siml the window', and intruded 
giUiiig out ol' his lions!' the hark wav, to take 
sitel'ri 111 a eluirrh ailjoiiuiig : hut Ins hotel was 
.iheadv hioki'ii into on that side, and mote than 
foul huiidieil lieiee men were there calling out. for 
him. At list he was seized, and slain witliout 
merry: his death-stroke, was given hy a saddler 
who was iiamid Thiiiiuis Denys. I'hns, .lames 
You .Vfiavildt finished his days;—the hrewer of 
(llu'iil, who, ill his lime, had lieen eom|ih'le master 
of Flanders. “ Four nu'ii first raised him, ami* 
wivked men killed linn.’'* 

Tlip news of this gieat event gave great joy to 
the Count of Fliindeis, and great grief to King 
Fdward, who sailed away from Sluys, vowing 
vengeaiiro against the Flemings who had thus 
niuiileri'd Ids steady friend and rnost valuable ally. 
The free towns fell into great consternation,^—tlieir 
prosperity depended on their trade ; their trade in 
n gri'.it ini'asure depended oiv England. If Edward 
should shut his pints to their niamifaetured goods, 
r prohibit the exportation of Finglish wool, they 
kijcw that they would he little belter than ruined. 
Eviiges, Y]ires, Courtray, Oudcniirde,—all the 
chief towns e.xccpt Ghent,—scut deputies to London 
to soften the dangerous wrath of the English king, 
and to vow that they were guiltless of tlic murder. 
Ifilward waved lus claim to the formal cession of 
F'hiiiilers to his soli, and contented himself with 
oilier advantages and promises, among which was 
one that the Elcinings would, in the course ol 
the following year, pour an army into F’rance, 
while Edward attacked that kingdom irom another 
quarter. 

In 1.34G Edward collected a fine army, consist¬ 
ing solely of Ifnglish, Welsh, and Irish, and 
landed with them on the coast of Normandy, near 
Cape la about the middle of July. That 
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province was ilcfcncelcss, for Edward's nttnck liad 
been e.vpocteil to fall upon the south. In the 
latter direction the Duke of Normundy had fallen 
upon the palhuit Karl of Deiby, and was eiidea- 
vouriiu;, with the iluwer of the Kieneh army, to 
drive the English from (iiiiemie. One of Edward’s 
princi|ial objects was to create an alarm which 
should draw the Kreiich out of that province, ,aiid, 
by crossing’ the .Seine, to join his allies, the 
Fleiiiiiigs, who had actually passfd tlie Kreiicli 
frontier. Having taken Carentoii, St. Lo, and 
Caen, and plundered and wasted the country, he 
marched to the left bank of the Seine, intending 
to cross I that river at Rouen; but, wdien he, got 
opposite that town, he, found that I’liili)) was 
there Ixifore him, that the bridge of boats was 
removed, and that a French army, in nmnlicrs far 
superior to his own, oeenpiod the right bank. The 
English then ascended the river towaids Pans by 
the left bank, the French manomvriiig along the 
right, breakkig down all the bridges, and picveut- 
ing the enemy from passing the river. I'blward 
burnt the villages, sacked the towns of Vernon 
and Mantes, and at last came to Poissy,.,within eight 
or nine miles of Paris. Here there was a good 
bridge, but it had been jiartiallv destroyed by older 
of Philip, who was ns anxious to keep his eiieiay on 
the left bank as Edwaul was to g'ct to the right. 
The English marched from Poissy to St. (ierinain, 
which they burnt to the ground : 'by seizing some 
boats on the river they were enabled to do still 
further mischief; and St. Cloud, Hoiirg-la-Keine, 
and Neuilly were reduced to ashes. Still, lipwiner, 
Edward’s situation was critical; he was separaled 
,from his auxiliaries, and Philip was reinforced 
daily. Having examined the bridge at J’oissy, 
Edward struck his tents, and advanced as if'hc 
would attack Paris, and his van really ]iciiLtrated 
to the suburbs of that capital. This movement 
dbliged the French to march over to tli'c opposite 
hank, to the relief of that city. This was what 
Edward wanted: he then wheeled round, cleared 
the remains of the bridge of Poissv by means of his 
bowmen, repaired it, and crossed to tlie right hank 
with little loss. From the Seine he continued his 
way, by forced marches, towards the river Somme, 
burning the suburbs of Beauvais, and ]dunderiiig 
the town of Pois. Philip now detcrniiiied to pre¬ 
vent his crossing the Somme; by ra])id movements 
he got to Amiens on that river, and sent detach¬ 
ments along the right bank to destroy the bridges 
and guard every ford. The English attempted to 
pass at Pont St. Remi, Long, .and Pequigny, but 
failed at each place. Meanwhile, Philip, who had 
now one hundred thousand men, divided his force, 
and while one division was posted on the right 
bank to prevent the passage of the English, he 
marched with the other along the left, to drive 
them towards the river and the sea. So close was 
he upon his enemy, that he entered Airaines, 
where Edward had slept, only two hours after his 
dejiarture. That evening the English reached 
Oisement, near the coast, where they, found them¬ 
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selves cooped up between the sea, the Somme, and 
the division of the French army with Philip, wliicli 
was six times mure numerous than their whole 
force. The marshals of the army were again sent 
to sec whether there were any ford, hut they again 
returned with the^sad nows that they could llnd 
none. Edw'ard then nsscmliled all his prisoners, 
1111(1 promised liberty and a rich reward to any one of 
them that could show liim where he, his army, and 
waggons might cross without danger. A eommuu 
fellow, whose name was Gobin Agiice, told him 
that there was a place, a little lower down, e.alled 
Blaiielic-Tatiue, or llic White Sjiot, wliieli was 
fordable at the ebb of the, tide. “The. King of 
England,” siivs Froissart, “ did not sleep much 
tliat night, but, rising at uililiilglit, ordered bis 
trumpets to sound.” Instantly tlie baggage was 
loaded, and everything got ready. At the peep of 
day the arniv set out from tlie town of Oisemont 
under the guidance of Gobin Agaee, and soon 
came to the ford of lUniiche-Tiupie ; ,',iiit Edward 
bad the morliliciitioii to find not only that the tide 
was full, but that the opiiosite. bank of the river 
was lined with twelve tbousarid men under the 
eiimmiuid of a great baron of Normandy called Sir 
(iodemar ilu Eay. He was obliged to wait till the 
hour of “primes,” when the tide was out. Tins 
was an awful suspense, for every moment be e\- 
liccted Pliilip in Ids rear. The Ercneli king, how¬ 
ever, did not come U]i, as he certaiiily miglit to 
liiive done; and as soon as it was reiiorted that 
the river was fordable, Eihvard commanded liis 
marshals to dash into the water, “ in the names of 
God and St. George.” Instantly the most doughty 
and the best-mounted spurred into the river. 
Half way across they were met by the cavalry of 
Sir Godeniar du Fay, and a fierce eontlict took 
])laee in the -water. When the English had over¬ 
come this opinisition they had to eucomitcr another, 
fur the Freiieb still occupied, in battle array, a 
niirrow jiass which led from the ford up the right 
bank. Among others posted there, was a strong 
body of Genoese crossbow-men, w’ho galled them 
sorely; but (he English archers “shot so well 
together,” that they forced all their opponents to 
give way, upon which Edward cleared tlie bank of 
the river; and while part of his forces pursued 
Du Eay, he encamped with the rest in the pleasant 
fields between Crotoy and Crecy. Philip now ap¬ 
peared on the opposite side of the ford, where 
Edward had so long waited; but he w'as too late— 
the tide was returning and covering the ford; and, 
after taking a few stragglers of the English army 
who had not crossed in time, he thought it prudent 
lo return up the river, to cross it by tlic bridge of 
Abbeville. On the following day Edward’s mar¬ 
shals rode to Crotoy, in the harbour of which they 
found many vessels laden with wines from Poiotou, 
Saintonge, and La Ilochelle: the beat of the wines 
they carried off as a seasonable refreshment to the 
army—the town they hui'ht. 

Edward was now within a few days’ march of 
the frontiers of Flanders, but nothing was seen or 
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heard of his Flemish auxiliaries. He was pro¬ 
bably tired of retroatirrg, and encouraged by the 
result of the remai liable battle at Blunehe-Taque, 
—or there might have been other strong motives 
with which we are unacquainted to induce liiin to 
stay where he was and fight Jhc whole French 
army, with what, to most men, would have ap- 
jiearcd a hopeless disparity of numbers. When 
told lliat Pliihp would still pursue him, he merely 
said, “ We will go no fartlier ; [ have good reason 
to wait for him on this spot; I am now upon the 
lawful inheritimcc of my lady-mother,—rqion the 
lands of I’onthieu, which were given to her as her 
imnriagc portion ; and I am 'resolved to defend 
them against my adversary, Philip de Valois.” 
As he had not the eighth part of the number of 
men that Philip had, his marshals selected an 
advantageous position on an eminence a little 
behind the village of Crecy. There the army set 
about lirightening and repairing thcir armourntmd 
the king g^ve. a supper that evening to the carls 
and barons,—and he made good cheer. After 
supjier be entered his oratory, and, falling on liis 
knees, prayed God to bring him olf with honour if 
he should fight on the morrow. Rising at early 
dawn, he and his son Edward heard mass, and 
coiummiicated: the greater part of Ins peoidc con¬ 
fessed, and ]iut themselves m a comfortable, state 
of mind. They liad not been harassed for many 
hours ; they liatl fared well; they had had a good 
night’s rest, and were fresh and vigorous. After 
mass the king ordered tlie men to arm and as¬ 
semble, each under his proper banner, on spots 
which had hceii carefully marked out during tlie 
preceding day. In the rear of his army he 
eiiidosed a large park near a wood, in which he 
placed all his baggage-waggons and all liis liorscs; 
for every one, man-at-arms as well as archer, was 
to fight that day on foot. Then Ids constable and 
marshals went to look to the three divisions. The 
first division was under the command of his young 
son, with whom were placed the earls of Warwick 
and Oxford, Sir Godfrey d’Harcourt, Sir John 
Chandos, and other e.xpcrienced captains; it con¬ 
sisted of about eight hundred men-at-arms, two 
thousand archer.", and one thousand Welsh foot. 
A little behind them, and rather on their flank, 
stood the second division of eight hundred men-at- 
arms and twelve hundred archers, who were com¬ 
manded by the earls of Northampton and Arundel, 
the lords De Roos, Willoughby, and others. The 
third division stood in reserve on the top of the 
hill; it consisted of seven hundred men-at-arms 
and two thousand archers. The archers of each 
division formed in front, in the shape of a port¬ 
cullis o^iarrow. When they were thus arranged, 
Edward, mounted on a small palfrey, with a white 
wand in his hand, and a marshal on cither side of 
him, rode gently from rank to rank, speaking to 
all his officers, exhorting them to defend his 
honour and his right; and he spoke so gently and 
cheerfully that those who were discomforted were 
comforted on hearing him and looking into his 


confident countenance. This couragoons serenity 
was one of the greatest advautage.s that Edward 
had over his rival. At the hour of three he 
ordered that all his jieople sliould eat at their ease 
and drink a drop of wine ; mid they all ate and 
drank very comfortably : mid when that was over, 
they sate down, in their ranks, on the ground, with 
theij helmets and how.s hel'ore them, so that they 
miglit he the fresher when their enemies should 
arrive. 

After his march and eounVr-march, on the day 
of lilanche-Taque, Phili]) rested iit Abla ville, mid 
he lost a whole day there, waiting for reinforce¬ 
ments, among which were a tlionsand •lances of 
the Cotmt oi Savoy, “ and,” says Froissart, “they 
ouglit to have been there, as tlic count had been 
well (laid for tlicm at Troyes in Champaign three 
months in advance.” Tins morning, however, the 
Frenoli king mmclicd to give battle, lireathing fury 
and vengeance : his countenance, w as clouded,—a 
savage silence could not conceal tlft agitation of 
his soul, - all his movements were precipitate, 
without plan or concert. It seemed as if the shades 
of de Clissiii and his murdered companions flitted 
before his eyes and oliscured Ids vision. He 
marched rapidly on from Abbeville, and when he 
c*irBe ill sight of the well-ordered divisions of Ed¬ 
ward, his men were tired and his rciii-guard far 
behind. By the advice of a Bohemian captain, he 
agreed to put off the hatllc till the momiw, and two 
officers immediately rode, one along the van and 
the other towards the rear, crying out, “ Halt, 
bamieijs, in the name of God and St, DenisThose 
that were in front stojiped, hut those behind rude 
on, saying that they would not halt until they w'erj^ 
ns forward as the first. Wlieu the van perceived 
the rear pressing on them they puslicd forward, 
and lieither tlie king nor the marshals could stop 
them, hut on they marched without any order un^il 
they came near the Englisli, when they stopped 
fast enough. Then the foremost ranks fell hack at 
once in great disorder, wliich al.armcd those in the 
rear, who thought tliere had been fighting. There 
was then room enough for those, hehiud to jiass in 
front had they been willing so to do; “ some did 
so, and some remained very shy.” All the roads 
between Abbeville and Crecy were covered with 
e»mmon peojile, who, while they were yet three 
leagues from their enemy, drew their swords, 
bawling out, “Kill! kill!” and with them were 
many great lords that were eager to make a show 
of their prowess. “ There is no man,” says Frois¬ 
sart, “ unless he» had been present, that can 
imagine or truly rcFord the confusion of that day, 
especially the had management and disorder of the 
French, whose troops were innumerable.” If all 
these circumstances are borne in mind, the most 
marvellous parts of the story will be rcconcileable 
to probability and truth. The kings, dukes, earls, 
barons, and lords of France, advanced each as he 
thought best. Philip was carried forward by the 
torrent, and, as soon as he came in sight of the 
English, Iri^ blood began to boil, and he cried out, 
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“ Onlortlie Gnioesc forwiird, anil Iicii'in tlic liattlc, 
in tlic nainr of flml ami St. Tliosn Ge- 

nocan wore i'anmna cioaabow-nitai, nniU-r the com- 
nnind ul' a Doria and a Grimaldi: according' to 



Froiaaint, they well' riliccn tlionsand sliouy lint 
they were quite rationed, liavmg that day niarrlied 
leagnea on loot, ennijiletelv armed tind rallying 
their heavy ero,as-lMi«a. Tlnu they told the cu'i- 
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stalile that they were not in a state to do any great 
exjiloit of buttle that day. The Count d’Alcnyon, 
King I’hiliji’s lirother, hearing this, said, “ See 
what we get by employing such seonudrcis, wlio fail 
ns in our need.” The susceptible Italians were 
not likely to foigct these hasty and insulting words, 
but they formed and led the van. They were sup- 
[lortcd by the Count d’Alen(;on, with a numeious 
cavalry, maguifiecntlv cipiipped. While these 
things were passing, a heavy lain fell, aeeomininied 
by thunder; and there w'as a fearful eclqise of the 
sun : and before this ram a great Ibgbt of crows, 
the heralds of the stoiiii, had hoveled in the an, 
screaming over both armies. About live in the 
afternoon, the weather cleared up and the suii shone 
forth in full splendour. Jlis rays darted full in the 
eyes of the Freaeh, but the English had the sun at 
their backs. When the Genoese had made theii 
approaeli, they set iqi a terrible shout to strike 
terror into the English; but the English yeomen 
remained motionless, not seeming to '‘are for it : 
they sent up a second shout, and advanced, but still 
the English moved not; they sliinited a third lime, 
and advancing a little, began to diseliarge their 
cross-bows. Then the English mined, but it was 
one step forward, and Ibey shot their arrows with 
such riqndi'ty and vigour “that it seemed as if it 
.snowed.” These well-shot arrow.s |iicrced shield 
and ainioiir; the Genoese could not stand them. 
On seeing these auxiliaries waver and then fall 
back, tile King' of I'riiiice cried out in a fury, 
“ Kill me those scoundiels, for lliey stop onr way 
willioni iliiing any gooil 1” and at lliise wolds the 
Erench mcii-at-aims laid about them, killing and 
woiiiiding the retreating Genoese. All this wonilei- 
fully incieased the confusion; and still the Eng¬ 



lish yeomen kciit shooting as vigorously as before 
into the midst of the crowal; nijny of their arrows 
fell among d’Alenijon’s splendid cavalry, and, 
killing and wounding many, made them caper and 
fall among the Genoese, “ so that they could never 
rally or get up again.” Many of these knights 
were deapatched liy Cornishmen and Welshmen, 
who had armed themselves with long knives for 
the purpose, and who crept through the ranks of 
the English archers and men-at-arms to fall upon 
the I’rcnch, among' whom they spare^ no one, 
killing curls and baruus, knights apd common men 


alike. Having got free from the rahldc-roul, 
d’Aleuijon and the Count of Flanders skirted the 
English archers and fell upon the nien-ut-arms of 
the prince's battalion, where they fought fiercely 
for some time. The second division of the English 
moved to the support of the prince. The King of 
France was eager to support d’Alenijon, but he 
could not penetrate a hedge of English archers 
which formed in Ids front. But without the king’s 
forces, d’Alen^on, with whom fought French, 
Gcmians, Bohemians, and Savoyards, seemed to 
all eyes more than a match for the prince. At a 
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momp.iit when the conflict Bccmefl doubtful, the 
Earl of Warwick sent to request a reinforcement 
from the reserve. Edward, who had watched the 
lialtle from a windmill on the summit of the hill, 
and who did not put on liis helmet the whole day, 
asked the knight whether his s^i were killed, or 
wounded, or thrown to the ground i' The kniglil 
replied, “ No, Sire, please God, hut he is hard beset.” 
“ Then," said the king, “ return to those who seiit 
you, and tell them that they shall leave no helji 
iioni me. Let the boy win his spurs, for 1 am 
resolved, if it please God, that this day he his, and 
that the honour of it be given all to him and 
to those to whose cure I liave intrusted him.” 
Whet! Sir Thomas Norwich reported this message, 
they were all greatly encouraged, and repented of 
having ever sent him. Soon after this, d’Alenyon 
was killed, and las battalions were scattered. The 
King of Krance, who certainly showed no deficiency 
of coin age, made several hnlliant charges, hut he 
was rc|iulsej each time with great loss: his horse 
was killed under him by an English arrow, and the 
best of his fiiends had fallen around him. Night 
now set in, but not before, he had lost the battle. 
At the hour of vespers he had not more than sixty 
men about him of all sorts, .lohn of llainault,* 
who had oiiee remounted the king, ii»w said,— 
“ Sire, withdraw, it is time; do nut sacrifice your¬ 
self lowhshly : if you have lost this time, yon may 
win on some other oceasion,” and so saying, he laid 
iiold of Ills hriille-rcin and led him away by force, 
liir he hail entreated him to retiie before this, lint 
ill vain. The king rode away till he came to the 
easile of La llroye, where he found the gates shut, 
for it was dark night. He summoned the ehfite- 
hiin, who eamc upon the battlements and asked 
who called at such an hour. The king answered, 
“ Open, open, ehfitelain, it is the fortune of Eraiiee !’’ 
The governor knew the king’s voice, doseendeil, 
opened the gates, and let down tlie bridge. The 
king and his eompiiny entered the. castle, hut he 
had witli him only five harons. After drinking a 
cuji of wine, they set out again about midnight, and 
rode on, under the direction of guides who knew 
the cimiitry, until daybreak, when they came to 
Amiens, where the king rested. On the side of the 
English, matters went on nmch more joyously: the 
soldiers made great fires, and lighted torches he- 
rnusc of the great darkness of the night. And then 
King Edward came down from his post, and, in 
front of his whole army, took the jirinec in his 
arms, kissed him and said, “ Sw'cct sun! God 
give you good perseverance! You arc my true 
son, for loyally have you acquitted yourself this 
day, and worthy are you of a crown.” Young 
Edward bowed very lowly, and, humbling himself, 
gave all the honour to the king his futher.f 
Such was the memorable battle of Crecy: it was 

• Tlii# printv clievaiter of Queen tenliella had quitted the EnRllsh 
aerviee, and entered the Prencli. some time before. When first 
aliplied to by Philip, he nrjjed Uml lie bed spent the flower of tiU 
youth in flithting for Knf{land, and Hint Kini,' Edward tied always 
treated tiim with affeetionhut he was not proof against a promiso 
ofiueveused pay, 

Froissart. 


fought ou Saturday the 2fith day of August, 1340. 
That night, however, Edward was seiireely aware 
of tlie c.vtent of his victory; and on the following 
day he gained another, if that could he railed a 
victory where there was no resistance made, the 
I’rcnch falling like sheep in the shuinhlcs. On the 
Sniiday morning a fog arose, so that the English 
eiiiihj scarcely see the length of half an acre before 
tlu’in. The king sent out a detachment nf five 
hundred hmecs and two thnusimil archers to re¬ 
connoitre and learn whether there were any bodies 
of Erciich collecting near him. 'I’his detachment 
soon found themselves in the midst of a hudv of 
militia from Beauvais and Rouen, who, wluplly 
igii'jrnnt of what had happened, had inarched all 
night to overtake the French army. 'J'here men 
took the Englisli for Ereneh, and hnsteiieil to join 
them.* Before they found out their mistake, the 
English fell njion them and slew them without 
mercy. Soon after, the same party took a dilferent 
road, and fell in with afresh force, imier tlicAreh- 
bisho)) of Ronen and the Grand Prior of Prance, 
who were also ignorant of the defeat of the Ereneh, 
for they hai^ heard lliat the king would not fight 
till the Sunday. Hero began a fresh battle, for 
lliose tw'o spirituid lords were well provided with 
stunp mcn-at-arms. They could not, however, 
stand against the English; the tw'u lords were 
killed, and only a few of their men esea])cd by 
flight. In the course nf the morning the Elnglish 
found inanv Frenchmen, who laid lost tlicir road 
the preeednig evening, and had lain all night in 
the opni fields, not know ing what was become of 
the king or their own leaders. All these were put 
to the sword; and of foot soldiers sent from the 
nuinieipalities, eitas, and good towns of Eranee, 
there were slain tins Siniday morning more than 
lour fimes as many as in the great battle of Satnr- 
dav. When this desliuctive detachment returned 
to hcad-(|uarters, thi'y liamd King I'ldwiird comitfg 
from mass, lor duriiit; all liiese scenes of carnage, 
he never neglgcled the oiHees of religion. He then 
sent to examine tlie dead, and learn what French 
lords had i'alleit. The lords Cohham and Stiifl'ord 
were charged with this duty, and they took w'ith 
them three heralds to recognize tlie arms, and two 
secretaries to write down the names. They rc- 
nfained all tliat day in the fields, returning as the 
king was sitting down to supper, when they made 
u correct report of what they liad seen, and told 
him that tiiey laid found the bodies of eleven 
princes, eighty bannerets, twelve hundred knights, 
and about thirty tlwnsand common men. 

On Monday rfftirning, the King of England 
ordered the bodies of the great knights to he taken 
front the ground, and eanietl to the monastery of 
Montenay, there to he buried in holy ground ; and 
he made it known to the people of the conntry that 
he gave them three day's’ truce, that they might 
clear the field nf Crecy and inter all tlie dead. He 
then marched off to the tiortlt, keejiing near the 

• Some oltl French wiilprs sa\ iliui'ho FiiKliuh Fifpch 

colours, ami (j^deooyetl tht; milUui. 
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coast, and passing through Montrcuil-sur-mer. 
Among tlie princes and notiles that fell were 
Philip’s own brother, the Count d’Alciii;on, the Dukes 
of Lorrumc uml Bourbon, the Counts of Flanders, 
Bloia, Vaudcniont, and Auniale. But the most 
rcmarkahle victim was John de Luxembourg, King 
of Bolu'iniii: be was old and blind, but on bearing 
that his son was dangerously wounded and forced 
to abandon the field, and that nothing could resist 
the Black Prince, be resolved to charge liimsclf; 
and placing biiiiself between two knights, whose 
bridles wcie interlaced on either side with his, he 
chargeil and fell. Hi.s ciest, three ostrich feathers 
willi the,motto “ Ich dieii'’ (I serve), was adopted 
by Prince Ldwtird, and lias ever since been borne 
by tiro prinees of Wales.* 

On Tliur.sday the 31sl of vVugust, five days after 
the great battle of Crccy, Edward sate down before 
Calais and began his famous siege of tliat strong 
and important place,—a siege, or rather a blockade, 
which lasted nearly n year, and whicli was enlivened 
by many brilliant feats of arms. An immediate 
conscijucnce of his victory at Crecy was tire with¬ 
drawing of tlie Duke of Normandy from Guienne, 
where the Earl of Derby was almost reduced to 
extremities notwithstanding the gallant assistance 
of Sir Walter Manrry, who had removed a smdl 
body from Brittany to Gascony. As soon as the 
French army had cleared the country, Derby, with 
an inconsiderable force, left Bordeaux, aird crossing 
the Garonne and the Dordogne, laid waste the land 
even as far as the walls of J’oictiers, which rich city 
he took liy storm and plundered. After these ex¬ 
ploits, he returned loaded witli liouty to Bordeaux. 

While I'ldvvard was occupied at Calais, Philip 
"resorted to measures which he hoped would create 
such a confusion in England as to oblige his im¬ 
mediate return thitlier. Ever since his guest 
David Bruce had been reseated on the throne he 
had ke])t lip an active correspondence with Scot¬ 
land, and three successful inroads on the English 
frontier liad arisen, not less from lus suggestions 
than from the eagerness of the Scots for revenge 
and plunder. His communications were now more 
frequent, and, in the month of September, King 
David himself marched from Perth at the head of 
three thousand regular cavalry and about thirty 
tliouBiind oltiers, mounted on galloways. It is said 
that he was confident of success, seeing tliat nearly 
the whole chivalry of England was absent. He 
rode into Cumberland, took the peel, or castle, of 

• rriB««art. H.V lint lie liiul hii accounts of the Ijaltle ot 

Cieev, not only from Hii«lishinen engaged,‘in it, but alao from llie 
|.eo|ile of John of Haiiiaull, who MU, near Ih.. |ietioM ut the King of 
hraiUT ihe whole day. A coutemtionirv writer, ttiovauni Villani. in 
his ‘ History of Florence,’relates that cniinon were used by the 
Ltiglish at the hatlle of t'recy, aud lhat four of these new ly invented 
engines which Edward idaiited in the front of his army did great 
execution. ’] hit circumstance U not mentioned hy Froissart j nor is 
his iiccimiit very consistent with the sniiiiotition that camion srere 
used It seems unlikeli, loo, that he shoiihl have omitted so re- 
mai kahle and so material a eironmalance. It amiears to he certain, 
however, that the use of cannon was introduced some years before 
Ihe h.itthi of Crecy. Diicaiige (art. ‘ Ilomhurda') sbosvs that the 
Kranch eraiiluy ed cannon at the siege of Puy (iuillaume, in la'dS; and 
a aiwies of Bre-arms at least, wliich Barbour in hia ' Life of Bruce, 
calls “ crakvs of war," wraa Vised by ihe English in the expedition 
against Scotland, in 1327. 


[Book IV. 

Liddel on the 2nd of October, and then marched 
into the bishopric of Durham. While he lay at 
Bearpark, near the city of Durham, the Englisli 
assembled an army in Auckland Park. Queen 
Philippa, according to Froissart, mounted a horse 
and rode amon^,these troops, discoursing like a 
heroine, aud recommending to their courage the 
safety of their country, and tlie honour of their 
absent king. She did not, however, he ailmiLs, 
like the Countess of Montfort and the other heroines 
ill Biittanv, take a part in the battle, hut after 
rceommcuduig them to God and St. George, she 
withdrew to a stife place. But no old English 
writer mentions the presence of Philippa on tins 
occasion; and we fear the story, however otna- 
mental, must be reckoned among the, fabulous 
embelhshnients of liislory. The Scots were igno¬ 
rant of all the inoveincnts of the, F'.iiglish : Douglas, 
the famous knight of Liddesdale, w ho had seoured 
the, country as far as Ferrv IIill, was intercepled 
on his return liy the Englisli at Sniiderkiid Bridge. 
He cut his way through them, hut lost five liiiiulu'd 
of Ins best men. David, tlioiigli taken liy sui priic, 
immediately formed his tioops, and a decisive 
battle was fought at Nevil's Cross. The English 
counted among their forces three tliinisaml aveliers, 
aud these nieti as usual decided the ailiiir. While 
the Scottish horse were crowded together, they let 
fly at them from under cover of hedges, anil tdioosing 
tlicir aim, they soon unliorsed many of tlieir liest 
knights. On tliis occasion David sliowed niueh ol' 
the courage of his father, Inil that great mati’s pru¬ 
dence and generalsliip were altogether wanting. 
After being twice wounded, and still disdaining to 
flee or surrender, he was forcibly made jirisuiicr 
by one Copland, a gentleman of Nortluimlierlaiitl, 
who carried him oil' the field to his tow er of Ogle, 
Tliree carls aud forty-nine hurons and kuiglits 
shared the fate of the king. The Earl of Monteith, 
who had accepted office under Edward, and the Earl 
of Fife, who had done liomage to Fldward Baliol, 
were condemned as traitors without any form of 
trial, by the king in council at Calais. Monteith 
was barbarously executed, but F'ife was reprieved 
ou account of lus relatiotisliip, his mother havitig 
been niece to Edward I. King David was soon 
carried to London and safely lodged in the Tower. 
The battle of Nevil’s Cross, which wonderfully 
elated the Flnglith, was fought on the 11 th of 
October.* 

In the meantime Edward’s ally, the Countess of 
Montfort, continued to defend the inheritance of 
her infant son, being well supported by an English 
force of one thousand men-at-arms and eight 
thousand foot, under the command of Sir Thomas 
Dagworth. On the night of the 18th of June, 
1347, while her hitter enemy, Charles de Blois, 
was lying before Roche Derrien, wliich he was 
besieging with fifteen thousand men, he was sud¬ 
denly attacked by the English. In the confusion 
of a nocturnal battle. Sir Thomas was twice taken 
prisoner, and twice released by his brave followers. 

• FroUB(>rt.~KQyeht,^RyiDer. 
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A eortio from tlie garrison finished this affair— 
the French were thoroiiglily beaten imd disjierscd ; 
(diaries de Blois was taken prisoner, and sent over 
to England, to add another royal captive to those 
already in Edward’s power; he was confined in 
the Tower of London, as his »}val, de Monffort, 
had been confined in the Tower of the Louvre. 
Tlie afl'airs of Charles were hereby ruined ; tint his 
wife, .Joan the Jaime, fought some time for her 
eaptive husband, as the wife of de Montfort had 
fought for hers when he was a prisoner at Paris. 
Tins has been well called the age of heroines ; in 
Hiittany alone there were three ladies showing the 
firmness and valour of men; hut, in the end, the 
Countess .Joan was foiled, and the Cotintess of 
Montfort ))reserved the dominion for her son, who 
afterwards held the. country, and transmitled it tn 
his children.* 

Edward, meanwhile, pressed the lilockade of 
Calais, tlie ganison and inlmhitants of which wcie 
neither woS by his ])romisca nor intimidated liy 
Ins tlireais. As it was a place of incredible 
sticiigth, lie wisely resolved not to throw away the 
lives of his soldiers in assatilts, hut to reduce it liy 
famine, lie gilded it on tlie land side by intreneh- 
ments, and he Imilt go ninny wooden houses for 
the iieeomniodatioii of his troops, that iTis encamp¬ 
ment looked like a second town growing round the 
first: the old I’reneh writers, indeed, call it La 
Ville lie Hots. At tlie same time his fleet block¬ 
aded the harbour, and cut off all commuiiiration 
liy sea. .Tnliii de Vienne, the governor of thdais, 
could not mistake Edward’s plan, and, to save his 
jirovisions, he determined to rid himself of such 
as are called, in the merciless language of war, 
“ useless months. ” Seventeen hundred poor 
people, of both sexes and of all ages, were turned 
out of the town and driven towards the English 
lines. Edward gave them all a good dinner, and 
then dismissed then, into the interior of the coun¬ 
try, even presenting them with a little money to 
supply their immediate wants. As provisions 
waxed low the governor made a fresh search for 
“ useless mouths,” and five hundred more of the 
inhabitants were thrust out of the town: but this 
time Edward was not so merciful, and all of them 
are said to have perished miserably between his 
lines and the town walls, as the governor would 
not re-admit them. 4 Norman vessels eiuded 
the vigilance of the English fleet, and conveyed 
some victuals into the town; but from that time 
the mouth of the port was quite blocked up, and 
the Earl of Warwick, with eighty “tall ships,” 
constantly swept the Channel. Fresh squadrons 
of English ships were sent to sea from time to 
time, till at length their united number was pro- 
digious.t A French fleet, attempting to relieve 

• After nine ycari’ captjTily, Churle* (1« Bloia wsa liberated on n 
ransom, wlilch he never paid j and b« was killed in lS6i, at iho 
battle of Aulray, or Aurny, whore the yotinjf Count do Montfort, and 
Ilia Knglish allies, gained a gretd victory. 

t Hakluyt has printed the roll of these fleets, extant, in liis lime, 
in the king’s great wacdrobe. The south fleet consisted of 493 sail, 
and 9fi80men; the north of S17 sail, nntl 4521 men. There were 
88 foreign ships, among whl^ was included i ftrotn Ireland) the 
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the place, wiis met by the Fail of Oxford, and 
carried to Eiigliiiul. After this the hojics of the 
garrison hegaii to fail theni, and they wrote to 
King Pliihp llial lliey Imd eaten tlieir horse.s, their 
dogs, and all the uneleiin annnals they could pro¬ 
cure, ami that nuthiiig was left for them hut to cat 
one anolher. Tliis lelfer was iiiteirepted by the 
Eiii^hsli; hut Philip knew the straits to which 
they weie rcituccil, and icsolveil to make a great 
effort to save this iniportiuit jilace. 'J'he “ Ori- 
ihunnie,” the sacred hanner uJ France, which was 
not to lie used exivpl against infidels, was un¬ 
furled ; the vassals of the erowii were suiumoncd 
from all parts; and, in the month of ,luly, Philip 
luarelied towards Calais. That town, however, 
was only iipproachahle by two roads—the one 
along the sea-shore, the other over hogs and 
marshes and Edward gimided both—tlie one with 
Ins ships and honts, which were crowded with 
iirchers ; the other by means of towers, fortified 
bridges, and a great foreo of nierf-at-arnis and 
iirdiers, under the command of the brave Earl of 
Derby, who, as well as Sir Walter Manny, had 
come from. GuBCOiiy for this gre.at enterprise. 
Philip was not bold eiiongli to attempt either 
jiassage; and after a fruitless attempt, at nego- 
tfation, and an idle clnillenge, he withdrew his 
army, and left Calais to its fate. When the 
faithful garrison had witnessed his departure, they 
hung out the flag of Fhigland, anil asked to capi¬ 
tulate. Edward, enraged at their obstinate resist¬ 
ance, and remcmheritig, it is saiii, the many acts 
of jiir'jcy they had formerly committed upon the 
Ihiglish, refused them any terms, saying that he 
would linve an nnconditiiiiiid surrender. Sft 
Walter hfanny, and many barons who were then 
^iresent, ]ilcaded in favour of tlie men of Calais. 
“ I vvill not he alone against you all,” said the 
king, “gir Walter, yon will tell the captain tljpt 
six of the notable burgesses must come forth naked 
in their shirts, bare-lcggcd, with halters round 
their necks, and the keys of the town and castle 
in their hands. On these I will do my will, and 
the rest I will take to my mercy.” When Sir 
Waller Manny reported this hard condition to 
John de Vienne, that governor went to the market¬ 
place and ordered the church hells to be rung: the 
people—men, women, and children—rejiaired to 
the spot, and, when they had licard Edward’s 
mc.ssage, they all wept piteously, and were inca¬ 
pable of forming auy resolution. 'J'hings were in 
this slate when the richest burgeas of the town, 
w ho was called lAessire Eustace de St. Pierre, rose 
up aud said, before thcia >—“ Gentlemen, great 
and little, it were let these jicople 

perish,—I will be the first to oficr up my life to 
save theirs.” After him another notable burgess, 
n very honest man, and of great business, rose, and 
said that he would accompany his compeer, Messire 
Eustace; and this one was named Messire Jehan 

Other* were, 15ft’oin BAyonne,? from Spnlo, 14 from FlanderB, atnl 
1 from Guehlerlnud. Most of Ihesti tusscU must liavo been very 
small ; but tjieie were some carrying crew* of IbO to 200 meu each, 
*-iIackluyt„touthey’s Nav. Hist. 

* 5 F ' 
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fl’Aire, After liim rose lip Juqucs (Ic Wisaiit, vvlu) —do not tarnish your reputation by sucdi an act 

rvas very rich in goods and lands, and said that bo as this. Tlicse 'worthy men have, of their own 

would accompany his two cousins, as did Peter free will, nobly put themselves at your mercy, in 

Wisaiit, his brother: then the fifth and the sixth order to save their fellow-citizens.” Ppun this 

oH'cred themselves, winch completed the nnniher the king made a grimace, and said, “Let the 

the king demanded. The governor, .lolin dc headsman he siirt'.'moned.” Hut the Queen of 

Vicniic, mounted a small hacknev, for his wounds Enghind, who was far advanced in her pregnancy, 

prevented linn from walking, and conducted them fell on iier knees, and, with tears, said, “.Ah! 

to the gate. The English barriers were opened, gentle sire! since I liave crossed the sea with great 

and the si.x were admitted to the presence of danger, I have never asked you anything . now, I 

Edward, before whom they piostrated themselves, himihly pray, for the sake of the son of the Holy 

nnd, iiresciitiiig the keys, begged fir mercy. -All Mary and your love of me, that you will have 

the baroiis, knights, and others who were there mercy of these six men.” The king looked at 

present, shed tears of jiity, but the king eyed them her, and was silent awhile : then he said, “ Dame, 

very spitefully, fir much did he hate the people of I wish you had been snincwlicre else; hut I 

Calais ; and then he ciiimnaiided that their heads cannot refuse you—I ])Ut them at your disposal.” 

should he struck off. Every Englishman entreated Philippa caused the halters to he taken from their 

liiin to lie more merciful, but he would not hear necks, gave them luoper clothes and a good dinner, 

them. Then Sir Waltir Manny said, “ Ila I and then dismissed them with a present ol six 

gentle sire, hd me beseceli you to restrain your nobles each.* 

w'ratli ! You arc renowned for nobleness of soul, •i missart 



QuKiN Philippa iktshckdiko for thr nvROEsais of Calaie.—B ird. 


On the following day, August 4th, 1347, the kinds of warlike instruments. They remained 
king and queen rode towards the town, whieh they there until the queen was delivered of a datighter, 
entered to the sound of trumpets, drumi, and all who was called Margaret of Calais; and after that 
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they returned to England, Edward having agreed 
to a truce with Philip, which was gradually |)r()- 
long(‘(I for six years. The French king’s hnanc(!s 
were completely exhausted; hut it appears that 
neither he nor his rival would have snsjieuded hos¬ 
tilities had it not heen for the interference of the 
])opc, who had never ceased to implore for peace. 

I'incouraged by his brilliant sueeesses, the par¬ 
liament had hitherto voted grants to the king w ith 
great libcralitv, but now the weight of ta.\ation 
began to be felt, and people, as usual, wetiricd of 
the war for which they had been so eager. The 
wealth brought into the country by the plunder of 
France was probably far from being ecpial to that 
which was taken out of it, though, in numerous 
insttinccs, the scenes of the CoiKpiest were reversed, 
and men who went “poor wights” out of England 
returned rich lords ; and though, what with jirizcs 
made by sea and pillages by land, the country was 
slocked with French goods and fnruitine of all 
kinds. The siege of Calais had cost immense 
sniiis, and^tldwaid on his return was greatly in 
w ant of money. On the 14th of .lauuarv, Ei4S, he 
asked the advice of his ]iarliainent touching the 
prosecution of the war with France. ’J'he commons, 
sns]ieeting that tins was but a jiielude to the 
demand of a subsidy, declined giving ^iiy answer. 
When the parliament met again, on the 1 7th of 
March, the king told them that the French were 
making mighty jireiiaration to invade England, 
and he demanded an aid on that account. In real 
truth, there was no danger whatever; but, after 
bitter complaints of taxation, and consequent 
jioverty, three fifteenths were voted to be levied in 
three years. In the course of this year, an attempt 
made by the French to recover Calais, hy bribing 
the governor, gave Edward an opportunity of dis- 
yilayiiig his personal valour and generosity; and in 
the following year he commanded in a naval battle 
against the Spaniards belonging to the ports of the 
Hay of Biscay, who had given him many causes 
of discontent hy joining the FTench and by plun¬ 
dering his trading vessels. The battle was fought 
within siglit of the hills behind Winchelsca, 
whence the queen's servants watched it with an 
anxious eye.’ Edward and the Prince of Wales 
were never in such danger: the king’s ship was 
sinking, when the brave liarl of Derby, recently 
created Duke of Lancaster, came to his assistance, 
and in the end they gained a brilliant victory, 
taking fourteen’ of the Spanish ships, hut not 
without great loss of knights and men. About 
this time Philip of France died, and was succeeded 
by his son, the Duke of Normandy, now John I. 
This new king gladly consented to prolong the 
truce, which, however, was but indifferently ob¬ 
served, the English and French frequently fighting 
at sea, in Brittany, and in the south of France. 

As if in mockery of the petty carnage of men, 
who, doing their most, could only sacrifice a few 
thousand lives at a time,«and on a given spot, the 
plague now invaded Europe, destroying its hundreds 
of thousands, and depopulating hundreds of towns 


and cities at one and the same time. From the 
heart of Cliiiiii, this jiestileiice, sweeping aeross 
the desert of (tobi iiiid llie wilds of Tiirtary, found 
its way llnougli tbe Levant, Egypt, (Jreeee, Italy, 
(icrmanv, Eratiee, and at last ciubriieed the western 
roast of England, wlieiii'e it soon spread all over 
the laud. It a|ipeared iii laimloii iii November, 
E14B, and llieie coiiimiltcd the most frightftil 
ravages. According to some liisloriiuis one-half of 
the whole population of England was swept away, 
and the dreadful malady alli eted the cattle in an 
equal degree. The jionr suirered most; and, at the 
cud of till! great iicstilciiee, there were, not bauds 
enough loft to till the soil. , 

Edwaid repeatedly comjilaiued to his parliament 
of the had faith of the F’reneli, and got money from 
them to provide against their rejiorted preparations 
for a renewal of the war; hut this inoucy was not 
thrown awav, for at neatly every grant some con¬ 
cession favourable to the liberty of the subject was 
asked and obtained from this wailike-iiiig. Ill part 
probably from a desire to reduce the .Scots, who 
iiiaiutaiiied their indepciideiioe in s|)itc of the eap- 
tivitv of tiller king, he several times made oll'crs 
of peace to John of France, on conilitiou of ve- 
uouucirrg his prcleusioiis to the Freiich crown in 
ejicjiaiige for the absolute sovereignly of Ouiciiue, 
Calais, and the other lands which had hceu held as 
fiefs hy the former kings of England. The jiridc 
of the French people, however, revolted at this 
notion; and after their king had committed his 
honour, and promised, at the congress of Giiisiies, 
to accede to Edward’s proiiositionB,thcy drove him 
into a fnost unfortunate war.* 

In EhrS, Prince Edward opened the campaign 
ill the south of France with an army of 
tlionsand men, only a small part of whom were 
English. From Bordeaux he marched to the foot 
of the Pyrenees, burning and destroying : from the 
Pyrenees*lie turned northward, and ravaged tBe 
cciuntry as far as Toulouse ; he then proceeded to the 
south-east, to the wealthy cities of Carcassonne and 
Narhonne, both which he plui dcred and burnt. 
Loaded with booty, his destructive cohmiiis got 
safely back to Bordeaux. A simultaneous move¬ 
ment made hy his father in the north of France 
proved a failure; for the country was cleared of 
eterything before his approach. King John, though 
at the head of a numerous army, would not figlit, 
and Edward was obliged to turn back upon Calais 
through want of provisions; and there he was 
amused by a sort of challenge to a general buttle, 
to take place soqie day or other, till the Scots 
retook their town ef Berwick, and rushed across 
the borders in hopes of rescuing their captive king, 
or of retrieving the honour they had lost at Nevil’s 
Cross. At this news Edward hurried to meet his 
parliament, which assembled on the 2.'ird of No¬ 
vember, and promptly voted him supjilies for this 
emergency. 

It was the middle of January, 1356, before Ed¬ 
ward could appear at Berwick; hut, at Ins ap- 
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jmiiioh, na tlic .Scots had only c:nt possession of the 
town, and not of the ciiBtle, they withdrew. F.ihvard 
■was now iully resolved to put an end to the iiitei*' 
riiptions wliicli the Scottish wars laid so frequently 
olfered to Ills w ars in France, and to effect a hnal 
coiapiest of tlic kinjtdoin. His army was itn- 
inense, and composed in qreat jiart of tried sol¬ 
diers, men elated iiy the iiian\ vietoia's they 'had 
(ilitained on the eontineiit. As if nations were to 
ht' IioiiLiht and sold, and made over hy sheets of 
liareliiiient, he jiiirehased, at Roxiairah, on the 
noth of Janiiaiy, all Fdward Baliol’s riqhts to the 
Scottish throne for .hOOO iiiaiks, and a yearly 
annuity ill 2000/.—a vast deal more than they 
■were worth—for Baholhad no richls acknowledged 
hy the nation, wdncli had thoroiioldv e.xiii'lled and 
renounced him ever since (he year I.Hdl. With 
these parcinnents in liis chest, the Kina; of Fiig- 
hmd marched throiiah the Lothian-, hurnt Hail- 
dingtoii and Ediiilmreh, and wasted the iieighhour- 
inp; country. But lierc ayaiti he was compelled to 
retreat, hy rvaiit of jiiovisions: the Scots, who 
could not meet him in the held, harassed his 
rctirnni; forces, and iniheted a dreadfid vengeance 
on the rear, and on all stragglers, for the horrihle 
devastations they lead committed. The Scots 
called this inroad the. “ hurnt Candlemas*n?l 
many an English village afterwards was made to 
hlazc for the hres which Kdwaid had kindled. 
From this time Edward Baliol drops out of iiotiee, 
and he died a childless and a childish old ninii, at 
Doncaster, in the year ldh3. 

From causes wliich are not explained, Jml at 
which it is not difficult to guess, Edward iieithei 
WMknivcd tile war in Scotland, nor reiiiforccil Ills 
sou in France; for tlie Black I’rincc,* as lute *.s 
.Inly ill the following year, took the field with oidv 
twelve or fourteen thousand men, few of whom 
w«ie English, except a hoily of iireherii, tlie rest 
heiiig chiefly (iascons. The prince’s ])lan seems 
to liave hcen merely to re|ieut the phnideruig, de¬ 
vastating expeilition of the preceding year. Bv 
raind marches, lie overran the Agenois, the l.imou- 
sin, and Auvergne, and penetrated into Bcrri, in 
the very heart of France, burning, destroying, and 
plundering. He advanced so far, that he “ came 
to the good city of Bourges, where there was a 
grand skirmish at one of the gates.” He found 
Bourges, and afterwards Issodun, too strong for 
him, hut he took Vierson hy storm, and burnt 
Romorantin, a town about ten leagues from Blois. 
The King of France advanced from Chartres, and, 
crossing the Loire, at Blois, nii^e for the city of 
I’liictiers. Edward, it ajipears, had so exasperated 
the French hy his destructive pruceedings, that not 
n man could he found to give him information of 
John’s march; and, in utter ignorance, he turned 
to the south-west, and marched also for Poictiers, 
On the ntii of September, the English van came un- 
c.xpectedly ujion tlie rear of the great French army 

• It. apjM'ars to be m)w that the younger Edward was fir^t cullvcl 
th» “ Hluck Prluce,” from tl» colour of hiB armuar. wliich, nays the 
Pen-d’OrleanB.V' gave eclat to the fainaes# of his coitpiexioa, and 
a relief to his b'inne nine." * 
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at a village within two short leagues of Poictiers; 
and Edward’s scouts soon after discovered that the 
wliole Burrouiidiiig country swarmed with the eiicmv, 
and that his retreat towards (Jascony was rut oil'. 
“God )icl]i us!” said the Black Prince; “we 
ninst now coiisidirT how wc ran best fight them.” 
He (piarteied his troops for the night in a very 
strong position, aiiiiuig hedges, viueyarils, and 
hushes. On tlie following inorniiig, Sunday, the 
IStli of September, John drew out his host in 
Older ol battle: he had, it is said, sixty (housiiiid 
horse, besides loot; while the wdiolc force of the 
Black I’rince, horse and fool, did not exceed ten 
thousand men. But Edward liad ehoseii a most 
admirable jiosition, and the issue of tins hatlle, in¬ 
deed, depciiiled on his “ military eve” and on 
‘“'the sinewy arms of the English bowmen.” I 
When tlic battle was aliout joiiiing, a legale of tlie 
pojie, the Cardinal Talleyrand, arrived on the 
Held, and implored the Ereiicb king to avoid tlie 
cnniiige wbicb must inevitably eiisiie." Jolin re- 
luetantly eoiisenled to let tlie cardinal-legate go to 
the English camp, and represent to tlie Eiiglisli 
imiire the great danger in wbicb be stood. “ Save 
Illy lioiioiir,” said tlie Black Prince, “ and the 
boiioiir of lay aniiv, and 1 will listen to any rea¬ 
sonable tefliis.” The cardinal answered, “ Fair 
son, you say well, and I will eiideavonr to jiroeuie 
you sueb conditions.” If this jiriiice of tlie ebureb 
faded, it was no fault of bis ; for all tinil Sunday 
lie rode from one army to the utber, exerting biiii- 
sclf to tile utmost to procure a truce. The priiiee 
offered to restore all the (owns and castles v bieb 
he had taken in this exjicdition, to give u|i all Ids 
prisoners without ransom, and to swear that lie 
would not, for the next seven yeais, bear arms 
agniiist the king of Fr-incc. But .lolin, too coiili- 
deiil ill his superiority of iiiinihcrs, w'ould not agree 
to tliese terms, and, in tli# cud, he sent, as his 
ultimatum, that the jirincc and a hundred of Ids 
liest knights must surrender themselves prisoners, 
or he would not allow them to pass. Neither the 
prince nor Ids people would ever have agreed to 
such a treaty. All Sunday was spent in these 
iicgutiationg. The prince’s little army were but 
badly oft’ for provisions and forage; but, during 
tlic day, they dug some ditdies, and threw up some 
batiks round their strong position, which could 
only be approached hy one narrow lane. They 
also arranged their baggage-waggons so as to form 
a rampart or barricade, as had been done at Crccy. 
On the following morning, Monday, September 
19th, the trumpets Bounded at earliest dawn, and 
the French again formed in order of battle. Again 
Cardinal Talleyrand sjioke to the French king; 
hut the Frenchmen told him to return whence he 
came, and not bring them any more treaties or 
pacifications, lest worse should betide him. The 
cardinal then rode to Prince Edward, and told him 
he must do his best, for that he could not move 
the French king. “ Then God defend the right,” 
said Edward, preparing with a cheerful counte- 
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iiaiire, like Iiis fiithcr at Crecy, for the uiie(|uiil 
l•llll(ii(■t. A mass of’ Frciicli cavalry chargcil along 
the lane fo force his iiositiun, but siich a flight of 
tiirows came from the hedges, that they were soon 
hroiight to a jiansc, iintl at last were comjielled fo 
turn ami dee, leaving the lan(»*choked up with 
llu ir dead and wounded and their fallen horses. 
Of tile two marshals of France who leil this attack, 
;\riiold d’yVndrcghcn was wounded, and taken pri¬ 
soner ; and Clermont, the other, was killed, hy the 
stout howmen of England. Alter this success, 
Edward hecaine the assailant. Six hundred Eng¬ 
lish howmen making a circuit, suddenly showed 
their green jackets and white bows on the dank 
and rear ol .hihn’s second division. “ 'Fo say the 
liiith,” (piolh E'roi.ssarl, these English archers 
were of mfiiiitc service to their annv, lor they shot 
so thickly and so well that the French did not 
kiii'W which way to turn themselves.” The second 
division scarcelv wailed to feel the points of their 
ariows: tin* knights hecomilig alarmed for their 
hoiscs, which they had left in the rear, fpiittcd 
llieirhaiineis. Eight hundred lances were detached 
to ocort the I'heiich princes fiom this scene of 
danger, and presently after the. whole division dis 
j.iised in shameful disorder. At this pleasant 
Mght the kiiiglits and mcn-at-aims imdetthc llhick 
I'liiiee, who hail as yet done nothing hut look on, 
mounted their horses. As soon as they were 
mounted, they gave a shout of “ St. (leorgc for 
(Juieiine!” and Sir ,Iolm Chaudos said to the 
pi nice, “Sire, ride forward, the day is yours! lei 
118 address ourse lves to our adversary, the King nf 
Eraiiee; for in that jiart lies all the strength of the 
enterprise. Well I know that his valiancy will 
not pel mit him to flee, and he will rriiiain with us, 
please, (iod and St. George.” Tlum the prinee 
said to his Btamlard-bearcr, “ Advance liamicrs, in 
the name of God and St. George.!” They went 
through the lane,—cluirged across the open moor 
where the French had formed their battalia,— and 
the. shock'was drciidful. The Constable of FTaiiee 
stood firm with many squadrons of horse, his 
knights and scpiircs shnuliiig, “ Munntjoy, St. 
Denis !” but man and horse went to the ground, 
mill tlie duke was slain, with iiuisl of his knights. 
The Elack Prince then charged a body of German 
cavalry, who were soon put to lliglit. But even 
here it seems to have been rather the arrow of 
the English yeomanry than the liiiice of the knight 
that gained the advantage. A strong body of 
reserve, under the command of the Duke of 
Orleans, fled without striking a blow. But Chandos 
was not mistaken as to the jicrsonnl bravery of 
.lohn; that king led up u division on foot, «nd 
fought desperately with n battle-axe; and when 
nearly all had forsaken him, his youngest son, 
Philip, a boy of sixteen, fought by bis side. John 
rocelied two womids in the face, and was beaten to 
the grouud ; but he rose and still strove to defend 
liimself, while the English and Gascons pressed 
upon him, crying, “ Surrender, or you are a dead 
nuiii!” They would have killed him, but a young 


knight from St. Omcr, named Sir Denis, burst 
through the crowd and said to tlie king in good 
I’reiirh, “ Sire, siureiider !’’ The king, wdio found 
himself m despeiiite ease, said, “ To whom sluj.ll I 
surrender i’ Wliore is mv cousin, the Prince of 
Wales?” “He is not here,” leplicd Sir Denis; 
“hut surrender to me and I will eomliiel vuu to 
him.,” “But who are you?” siilil the king. 
“ Denis (le Morhoeque,” lie answereil, “ a knight 
of Artois; hut I serve tlie king ot Eiighuiil heenuse 
I eiiiuiut belong to I'iniiee, lyivmg forfeited all 1 
had iherc.”* King John then aa\e him his right- 
hand glove, and said, “ I suireuderto you.” Tlierc 
was much crowding and slruaglmg rnuiid ahoulthe 
king, for every one was eager to say—“1 took 
Iiiiii.” At la.st .John was rciiioved out of a situation 
of great danger (for the English had lukcii liiin by 
fou’c from Sir Denis, and were quarrelling with 
(he Gaseous) hy the Eail Warwick and the Lord 
Cobham, who saluted him w ith ]irofouud respect, 
ami conducted liim, with his youngeilt sou Philip, 
to the Prince of Wale.s.f 

Edward received his illustrious captive with the 
greatest modnsty and rcs|ieet, treating him with all 
the courtesy of the most perfect chivalry. He in¬ 
vited liiia to supper, waited on him at table as his 
sifpirioi ill age and dignity, soothed his grief, and 
praised his matchless valour, which had gained the 
admiration of both armies. The (lay alter this 
victory, Edward continued his march; he jiiisseil 
thiougli Poictou and Saintoiigc without meeting 
with any resistance, for the French no where rallied 
to resepe their king, and, coming to Bhiye, he 
crossed the Gnrminc, and presently came to the 
good city of Bordeaux, where he safely lodi'-e il iilL 
hi> jirihoMcrs. He then concluded a truce, for two 
years w’lth the Dauphin Charles, now appointed 
ijieutciiaul of France, and in the spring he letunied 
to EiighmiJ, taking King .loliii and ih-iiico Philip 
with him. Tlieir entrance into Loudon (24th 
April, Ij-hV) was maguiliceiit; the King of France 
was mounted on a cream-coloured charger, richly 
caparisoned ; the Prince of Wales rode by his side, 
as his ]iagc, on a small black palfrey; hut the 
former could scarcely he flattered liy being made 
the jirincipid figure in such a ]iroccssiou. The 
King ofEiiglaiiil received John with all the hoiionr,s 
(li?e to a crowned head; and yet, if Edward’s pre¬ 
tensions to the French crown were well founded, 
what was John hut a rebel ami usurper? The 
truth, however, seems to lie that, even in his own 
eyes, these pietcnsioiis, as also those to the crown 
of .Scotland, appoaneil, if not unreasonable in them¬ 
selves, at least suirounded hy too many ilillicnlties 
of execution, and Edwind soon showed an inclina¬ 
tion to renounce his French scheme, and to follow 
up the Scottish project hy other ineims than those of 
conquest. As early as the year 13.51, he had opened 
negotiations with the Scots for the liberation of 
their king, but the ransom he then fixed was ex- 

• Sir Deals, happcari, had been baniihed from France for killing 
a mau in an nifiay. 
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travagantly high; in 1354, these negotiations were 
renewed, and the Scots consented to pay ninety 
thousand marks in nine years; hut their allies, the 
French, induced them to de])art from this agree¬ 
ment, and, leaving their king a ])risoncr, they pre¬ 
pared to invade England. Edward’s “ burnt Candle¬ 
mas ” and the victory over their allies at I’oictiers 
made them willing to treat again, and the English 
king, in spite of those sncccsses, was not in a con¬ 
dition to renew- a war in the north. On the 3rd 
of October, 1351,0 treaty was concluded, the Scots 
agreeing to pay one hundred thousand marks in ten 
years, and to give hostages us security for such 
paymentf,; and in the month of November, David, 
after a cajitivity of eleven years, recovered his 
liberty and returned to Scotland.* It was soon 
made to appear that his long residence in England 
and his intimate association with Edward had pro¬ 
duced their effect on the weak mind of David Bruce, 
and that Edward, in discontinuing the struggle by 
arms, had iint renounced his ambitious hopes. In 
1362, David’s wife died childless, and, in a parlia¬ 
ment held at Scone in the following year, David 
coolly ]iroposcd that they should clioose Lionel 
Duke of Cambridge, Edward’s third son, to fill the 
throne in the event of his dying without issue. At 
this time the next heir in the regular line was, tic 
Stewart of Scotland, the son of David’s elder sister. 
David hateii his nephew, and this feeling may have 
had a great share in influencing him to make this 
strange proposal, and it also ajipears jirobable 
that Edward had bound him by some secret com¬ 
pact before he consented to his release. But the 
parliament of Scotland rejected the jiroject t^ith in¬ 
dignation. The death of Edward Bahol without 
TfitTlircn, which hap|iened soon after this conference 
at Scone, made David less careful in his procee’d- 
iiigs: he went to I.ondon and agreed, in a secret 
conference with Edward, that, in default of the 
King of Scots and his issue male, thf! King of 
England for the time being should succeed to the 
throne of Scotland. Edward could not be blind to 
the difficulties that stood in the way of this project, 
and the unworthy son of the great Bruce was in¬ 
structed to sound the inclinations of his people, and 
to keep Edward and his council infoimed of the 
result. The king of England took advantage of 
the debt owing to him for David’s ransom vo 
trouble and insult the Scots on many occasions, and 
the intrigues of his agents added to the unhappiness 
of that people ; but David remained steady to his 
urpose, and, probahly to escape the reproaches of 
is subjects, spent a good deal o/ his time in Eng¬ 
land. When Edward was engaged abroad, the 
Scots breathed more freely : in 1305, it was agreed 
that the truce between the two countries (for it had 
been repeatedly renewed, and as yet there was no 
treaty ol peace) should be prolonged till 1311; and 
four years later a reduction was made on the 
amount of the money due for the ransom. King 
David died in February, 1311, and liis project 
died with him: his nephew, the Stewart of Scotland, 

* Ryaer, 
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ascended the throne without opposition, taking the 
title of Robert IE; and though Edward at one 
moment seemed inclined to undertake another 
Scottish war, old age, the loss of his son the Black 
Prince, and other misfortunes, prevented his so 
doing. Of all hjs conquests in Scotland, nunc 
were permanent except that of the town of Berwick. 
The house of Stewart held the independent crown 
of Scotland for two hundred and thirty-two years, 
and then .lames VL succeeded by inheritance to 
the throne of England, thus laying a belter founda¬ 
tion for the happy union between the two countries 
than could ever have been eflected liy conquest. 
Edward’s proceedings with his other kingly cajitivc 
may be briefly related. Two legates ol the jiope 
followed .lohn and the Prince of IV'ales to London, 
where they laboured to jiromote an amicable ar¬ 
rangement between England and Friince. Edwaul 
readily consented to waive his absurd claim to the 
French crown, and to liberate John, on condition of 
receiving an enormous ransom, and tlip icstoration 
of Noniiandy, of the heritage of Eleanor of Aqui¬ 
taine, and of all the provinces which had belonged 
to Henry IE, to be held in seimrate sovereignly 
without any feudal de[icndancc on the French 
king.* John hesitated and tried to gain time, but 
time only ijiereascd the wretchedness and weakness 
of his kingdom, which fell into a liiglitl'iil state of 
anarchy. The king of Navarre, who descended 
from the royal family of France, defied the au- 
tlioiity of Charles the Dauphin, and was in close 
alliance with the citizens of Pans, who were 
engaged, as they had been for some years, in a 
laudable attempt to put constitulioniil checks on the, 
arbitrary jiowcr of their kings. These men acted 
imprudently and imiietuously : after being led into 
bloody c.xcesses, they were betrayed and abandoned 
by the King of Navarre and their other royal and 
noble allies; but still their original jiroject was 
worthy of all jiraise; its unfortunate failure de¬ 
layed for centuries the march of a rational liberty 
in France, and the English writers who denounce 
the attempt as-altogether base and treasonable, must 
have been ignorant of the subject, or void of sym- 
jiatby for the glorious struggle which had taken 
place in their own country. By breaking then- 
faith with the people, the Dauphin and his nobles 
provoked the excesses of which they afterwards 
complained, and John himself had left behind him 
a mass of unsatisfied revenge by certain illegal 
executions resembling those of his father Philip. 
The streets of Paris ran with blood; and, on the 
22nd of February, 1358, Stephen Marcel, the jiro- 
vost of the merchants, killed two of tlie Dauphin’s 
counsellors, Robert de Clermont and John dc Con- 
flans, so near that prince that their blood sprinkled 
his robes; and at the same time the people obliged 
the Cardinal de la Forest, chancellor and chief 
minister, to resign his places and flee for his life. 
The nobles, not excepting those who had been in 
the league, grew jealous of the citizens; and then 
the peasants, or serfs, who had been treated like 
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beasls of burden for many age?, even until they had 
almost lost the qualities of humanity, rose against 
their oppressors, jihmdered and burnt their castles, 
and massacred the nobles, men, women, and chil¬ 
dren, wherever they could find them. This hor¬ 
rible .Tacquenc,* which was but Mintly imitated in 
England during the next reign (by AVat Tyler and 
.lack Straw), lasted the greater part of the years 
Ei.bT and l.d.bS, and was not suppressed without 
slaughter equally atrocious on the part of the go¬ 
vernment. On one occasion, the Daiqihin killed 
more than twenty thousand peasants: the Siie de 
Couci made such a butchery of them in I’icardy 
and in .Artois that the country was soon cleared of 
them. They were cut down in hcajis,—crushed to 
death,—slaughtered like beasts, by the knights and 
men-at-arms. No quarter was given; no prisoners 
were taken exceiit a lew hundreds to furnish an 
cvhibilion and expire in horrible tortures. This 
dreadful state, of things conquered the pride of 
.lolin, and lK*signed the treaty of jieace ns dictated 
by Edward; but the Ercncli nation, divided as it 
was, unanimously rejected it. Edward, enraged at 
what he termed tfic bad faith of the enemy,—for he 
tliought that the signature of a king was every¬ 
thing, and the will of the nation nothing,—passed 
ovci into Eraiice in the autumn of 13.')') with an 
ariiiv more numerous than any which he had 
hitherto emploved on the contuieiit. From hi.s 
eoiiveiiient landiug-jdacc at Calais, he jioured his 
irresistible forces tbrough Artois and I’icardy, and 
laid siege to Rheims, with the intention, it is said, 
of being crowned King of France in that city, 
where such ceremony was usually performed. But 
the winter season and the strength of the place 
baflled his efforts: after losing seven or-eight 
weeks, he raised the siege, and fell upon Bur¬ 
gundy. The duke was forced to jiay fifty thousand 
marks, and to engage to remain neutral. While 
Edward was in Burgundy, a French fleet took and 
plundered the town of Winchelsea, committing 
great barbarities, which the English soon after 
retaliated on the French coast. From Burgundy 
Edward marched upion Paris, and, on the last day 
of March, 1360, the English encamped in front of 
that capital. He, however, was not strong enough 
to besiege Paris; the Dauphin wisely declined a 
challenge to come out and fight; and in the month 
of April, a want of jirovisions compelled Edward 
to lead his army towards Brittany .t His route was 

* So callei! from Jacques Bon>hoininc. or James Good-man. a name 
npiilied hi dcrisiuD to the French raasnutry. 

I Petmica, who visited Parts aiKiut this time (in 1360), hns left a 
liiraentahle picture of the stale of the country, the consequence of 
the Eiiciiah war.und of internal anaicliy. “ I cuuhl not believe,’’ says 
the Itiuian poet, *' that this was the same kmmlom wlilchl hud once 
seen so rlcn and flourishing. Nothing presented itself to my eyes 
but B fenrful solitude,au extreme povenv.lands uuouUiTated, houses 
m ruins. Even the neighhoiirhuod of Paris mnoilested everywhere 
marks of destruction and conflagration. The streets are deserted,— 
the roads overgrown with weeds;—the whole is ^ vast solitude.’* Ac¬ 
cording to Moteray, the French bore all these eatainilies with their 
usual light-heartednesi,—>■* Misfortunes did not correct them,— 
iiomps and games and tournaments continued all the while. The 
French danced, so to ipeitit, over tile dead bodice of their relations; 
they scemedto rejoice at the burning oftheircasUeB and houses,and 
at the death of tlieir friends. While some were getting their throats 
cut in the country, olliert amused themselves in the towns. The 
sound of the violin was not interrupted by the blast of the trumpet} 


soon covered by men and horses, who died from 
want or dropped from the severe fatigues they had 
undergone in this winter campaign. Edward's 
heart was touched ; but it vmis a terrific tempest of 
thunder, lightning, wind, hail, and rain, whicli he 
encountered near Cliartres, and which reminded 
liim of the day of judgment, that completely sub- 
dned-'his resolution. “ Looking towards the cliurch 
of Notre-Diuiie, at Chartres, lie took a vow ; and 
he afterwards went dovoully to that church, con¬ 
fessed himself, and ])roiiiised (as he afterwards 
said) that he would grant peace ; and then he went 
to lodge at a village near to Chartres called Bre- 
tigiiv.”* 

An armistice was arranged, and, on the 8th of 
May, 1360, the great jicace was concluded hy the 
treaty of Bretigiiy. “ The King of England, 
Lord of Ireland and of Aiiuitaine,” as Edward 
was now content to style himself, renounced his 
]iretcnsions to the crown of Erance, apd his claim 
to Normandy, Atijou, and Maine, with some other 
territories that had belonged to his ancestors: he 
restored all tlie conquests made by himself and his 
son, with the‘exception of Calais and Guisnes, and 
reserved to himself Guienne and Poictou,with their 
dcjicndencies Siiiiitongc, Agenois, the Limousin, 
Perigord, Tliouars, and other districts in the south, 
and the county of Punthieii in the north-west, the 
inheritance of his mother. The Dauphin of Francef 
agreed that Edward and his heirs for ever should 
have full and free sovereignty of the countries 
ceded hy this treaty ; that three million crowns of 
gold sli'juld be paid in six years as .John’s ransom, 
and that sixteen of the prisoners taken at Poieturs, 
twenty-five I'Vencli haroiis, and foity-two biirgli.,^ 
ch iseii in tlic richest cities of France, should be con¬ 
stituted hostages for the faithful fulfilment of tlie 
articles. In .July, .lolin was scut over to Calais that 
be might retify the treaty. Three moiubs were B])ci't 
in exiilanatioiis and attempts at mutual deception, 
and tlien this treaty was ratified at Calais on the 
absurd condition that the really important clauses 
should remain in suspense and not be executed till 
the Feast iif the Assumption, or that of St. Andrew, 
in the following ycar.J On the. 24th of Oetohev, 
1360, there was a solemn interchange of oaths in 
tli^ church of St. Nicholas at Calais : King John 
with twenty-four French barons swore to he true to 
the treaty, and Edward swore to the same effect 
with twenty-seven English barons. On the follow¬ 
ing day. King John was set at liberty, and Edward 
returned to England. 

John, with all las faults and vices (and these 
were so numerous that we wonder how he ever 
obtained the surname of “ the good”), was sen¬ 
sitive on the point of honour, and a scrujiulous 
observer of his word, but the impoverished con¬ 
dition of his country, and the decided opposition of 

and the voices of those who sanx and rejoiced at balls and festivals, 
and the piteous cries of those who pprislied in the flumes, or by tl.a 
edae of the sword, were heard at one and the same time.” 

• Froissart.—Knyght.—Rymer. 

t John, as a prisoner, was at Urst no'^iarty to the compact, but 
when lie went t* Calais, on parole, be was considered as a free a{;ent. 

I Thai ie» thelflUi of ^u(ust or the &0tU of Novembei, liiCl. 
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Ills Bona and great noliles, prevented his fulfdling 
any of tlie important parts of tlie treaty. There 
was no money to pay tlie lieavy riinBom, and, when¬ 
ever he mentioned the renunciation ot the m/.c- 
rainty of liis crown over the provineea ceded to 
Edward, lie encountered a violent opposition. It 
is not so written in the annals of Friince, hutht 
appears ton.s pretty evident, that the uncoinfurtahle 
life he led in his own dominions had a good deal 
to do with what followed. The Duke ot Anjou 
dishonourahly brohe his parole, and. Hying lioiii 
(hdais, where he was living as one of the hostages, 
repaired to Paris, llis father was iinich aHeeled 
by this'breach of honour, and he lell that jiart of 
his own conduet since, his return reipiired ex¬ 
planation. It is stud that he also hoped to obtain 
some modification of the treaty of Bretigny, and to 
speak with Edward about a new eiusade. The 
French courtiers laughed at his scruples, but, to 
their astonishment, he went over to London, where 
Edward received him with every token of atfeetion. 
It was then said, in Franco, that it was his violent 
love, for an Fhiglish lady, and not his honour, that 
induced him to put himself again if. the power of 
his enemy. John cpiietly took up his idd (piarleis 
ill the Savoy ; hnt soon after his arrival, and before 
any business was transacted, be fell dangenaisly 
ill. He died at l.ondoii in the month of Api il, 
l.'IGd, much regretted, it is said, by liduard and 
the English nobles.* 

The. Daiijihin, now' Charles V., held the treaty 
of Bretigny m the same state of suspense, and 
eomplained bitterly of the ravages coinieitted in 
his dominions by the “ eoinpaines of adventure ” 
llitiieh had been in the service of the Black I’rince. 
The truth was, that many of these lawless hasids 
had been in the pay of France, so that Fdward was 
not accountalile i'or the whole of the iniseliiof. The 
“ free com])anions,” us they culled .ihemselves, 
were mereenai ies, vagahoiids, amt adventurers, 
from nc.arlv every country in Europe, who sold 
their serviees to the best jiayers, and as Edward 
was by far the wealthier of the two kings, he 
certainly had the greater inimhcr of them. When 
jicace was concluded between the sovereigns, 
they associated together, chose skilful captains, 
took or retained castles which they had l^.en 
paid to garrison, and carried on a war on their own 
aceoniit. 'J'hcy defeated a royal army led against 
them by .John de Boiirhon, w'ho was mortally 
wounded in that action. They made Charles 
tremble in Paris, and the pope at Avignon, f 
I'ldward engaged to clear the ^uiitry of them, but 
Charles hud no wish to see another English army 
in his territory. Events in Spain afforded oppor¬ 
tunities of getting rid of the marauders. Pedro 
IV., called Ihe “Cruel,” was then legitimate king 
of Castile, hut his atrocities provoked an insurrec¬ 
tion. He w'as, however, strong enough to defeat 
the insurgents, who fled for refuge to the king of 

• Ilymer.—Froissart.—Continualor of Nangi*.—Vlllaret. 

f On one occasion a troop of tliese banditti, commanded by 
Arnaldo di Ceiruia, forced the pope to redeem hliqwif io Avignon 
by the payment of 40,000 crownt. 


Arragon. The latter sovereign was nnahle. to resist 
the arms of the tyrant, who made war upon him ; 
and then the Castilmii exiles, among whom eveie 
two illegitimate half-brothers of Pedro,—Emiipie, 
Count of Trast.amara, and Tello, Count of Biscay, 
—ik'd into Frfe'iec. Among his many recent 
murders, Pedro the Cruel had poisoned his wile, a 
Frciieh princess. It occurred to Emiipie of 
Jhastamara, or prohahly it was suggested In him 
by the French court, that he might collect aiiiong 
the veteran “companies” such a force as would 
give him a decided suporiority over his half-biotlier 
Pedro. The king of France gave iiioiiey; the 
pope gave more ;* and thirty thousand of the adven¬ 
turers put themselves under the cominiind of the 
celebrated warrior Uiigiieseliii and of Don F.iiiiiine, 
and, marching across the Pyiinees, diove the 
tyrant from Ins throne. Don Pedro, w ho had not 
even the satisfaction of fighting a liatlle in Ins 
defence, tied through Portugiil to Coruna, wln ie 
ho embarked iu the first ship he fouwl, and siiiu d 
with Ins daughters for Bordeaux. The Bluek 
Prince, to whom his father had ceded all his donii- 
nions in the south, was residing at Bordeaux, and 
there gave the lyiaiit a most friendly i crept ion, 
considering him as an unfortunate Icjiiluiuilr sovi - 
reign, aiftl his half-brother Don Enrnpie as a 
usurper, llis father took the same view; and il 
was soon determined to restore the fugitive king 
by force of arms. Charles of I'raiiee at the sanie 
time took measures to su])port Don EnriinK'; hut 
llis nil nils were very limited. The Blark Piiiiee 
had been married some time to ii beautiful widow, 
—his second cousin,—Joan, Countess of Keiil,{ 
who had been familiarly and endearingly called 
“the Fair Maid of Kent;” hut the arrival of 
Pedro’s daughters was not without its elfeet; and 
tlie marriage of two of them to Edward’s hroiliins, 
the Duke of l.ancaster and the Earl of Camhnilge, 
which took jilace a few years after, gave lise to the 
claim of an English prince to the throne of Castile, 
—a ridiculous claim, like many others of those 
times, hut which did itot the less cost England 
some blood and treasure. For the present Ihe fair 
Spaniards remained at the gay and splendid ciairl 
of Bordeaux, while their lather aitd the Black 
Prince and tlie Duke of Lancaster raised their 
banners of war. Among the adventurers who had 
taken service under Don Enrique, there were 
several English captains; and such was Prince 
Edward’s popularity anioiig the companions gene- 

• At first tlio popp waQtod Duguesclin to remain satisfied witli Ins 
blotisiuK. init the liold adventurer assured Iiis holines-* that Uiecttni 
paiuiis could mako shift wiihoul abnuhiUon, but iiyt witiiout momoy. 
—Sec Hist. Dujfuesclin, a very curious old book. 

+ The history of this fair Indy, tlu! mother of the unfovtunati‘ 
Klchard II., as of aucblev brother (Edward) who died in mfiuiry.is 
ratiwr curious. She was dauifhtcr and heiroHs to the Earl of Kent, 
uncle to Edward HI., who had been put to death at the bpffiiininj,’ 
of the present tcinxi, by Mortimer aud Isabella. She was monied 
when very young to Montacute. Earl of Salisbury, front whom «h<* 
was divorced; she then espoused Sir Thomas Holland,who nHsumtii 
In her right the title of Karl of Kent, and was summoned io p.ailiu* 
mont as such. By this second husband she had two sons,—Thomas 
Holland, who Inherited the hoowirs of his father, and John Ilollaml, 
who was afterw;ards created Earl of Huntiugdou and Duke of 
Exeter. They will both appear io the sequel—John as llio perpf- 
trator of a savage murder. Her second husband had scarcely been 
dead three months when she married (im Black Frinoe, 
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riillv, thal. IIS soon as they knew wimt was iire- 
■liuuiia:, twelve llioiisand men, muler the emnuianil 
III' Sir ,)ohn Calverly ami Sir llehert Kiaiwle-, 
aliaiiiloneil their new niaster, and vetnrned with all 
speed tn join Kdw'iird in {linenne. As I’edro’s 
jiroiniscs were most liberal, npd the fame of 
I'lilrtiiul so inevalent, they soon marched with 
thirty Ihonsaiiil men. The. kma of Navaiie, who 
was master of that pass of the I'vienees, wa.s 
l)oii"ht over; and in the midst ol winter, snow 
sloiiiis, and tempests, the lilaek I’rinee led Ins 
arniv ni safiOv lliioiiah Roiieesvalles, the laiiied 
scene of tliedolorous rout” of Cliai lemaeiie and 
IS paladins—the deep and danyeioiis vallet, 
winch, at (he dislanee of four eentniies and a half, 
was threaded in a eontraiv diieetion by a vielorions 
Miiiriish aiinv undto'the Diiki' ol Wellington. 

On the .'!rd of Ajiril, Idii", Don liniiipie met 
the iinaders in the open plains between .N'avarete 
and Najaia, w ith an ai my w liieh is repii sented as 
beine three (lines as niiineroiis as that of I’linee 
lleiiir and l*)on I'edro. The battle was beeun liy 
the toiiiie Duke of Laneaslei, who was eniiilons 
ol tile niilitnrv fame of his biolher b'.dwaid, and 
will! probably entertained already the hope that the 
lilaiiiK over w Inidi he w as ebai oiiie; would one day 
aeknowh dye linn as their kiiiy. W lien^the lilaek 
hr,nee eliareed Don 'i'ello, the brother ol Don 
biiirniue, that prince wheeled about, and fled m 
disoiderwilh his whole divlsinii, without striking 
a blow. After (his, bidwaid advaiieed ayaiiet the. 
1011111 division, wlnidi was eonimanded hy King 
Kiiiii|iie ill persiiii : and iinw (he light began in 
e.irnest. The Castilians had slings, with uliieh 
they threw stones wath siieli Imee as to hieak 
lielinets and skit!l-ea[is ; the I'.nglisli aielieis, ” as 
was their wont,” shut briskly with their hows, 
‘■to the great aiinovanee. and death ol the Sjia- 
niaids,” who, feeling tlie sharpness of the Kimlish 
airows, soon lust all older. In the end the lllatd, 
Ihince gained a complete vielory ; I'hiriipie lied, 
and Dull Pedro ic-aseended llic throne.* Misfor¬ 
tune had not taught him mercy; Pedro wanted 
to iiia-saeie all his piisoners, 1 ml tins I’riiiec 
Milward prevented. Now came the lime tor the. 
tvriint to show his gratitude; hut he was alike 
uHahle and imwillmg to keep his engagements ; 
anil idler being half-starved in the coniitiy he had 
won for another, and contnielmg heavy debts and 
11 malady from w;hieh he never leeovered, Kdward 
was obliged to lead his army with idl ha.-te back 
to Guleiiue, where he ariivcd in the month of 
.liily, 1361 . Pedro, however, had soon cause to 
deplore his depiirUirc : in a little more than a year 
his bastard hulf-brolher returned -to Castile, ami 
defeated him in buttle. A conferenee was arranged, 
hut, as soon as the two brothers met, they Hew at 
each other with the fury of wild beasts, and in the 
struggle Don Itiiriquo killed Pedro with his dagger. 
'I’he bastard, who was still supported hy Charles 
of France, again took posBCssiou of the throne.t 

• I'loisBart. 

+ W lUing.—Mariana.—Eilv. aril’s nasislin” the monster 

Don Petlio has been atUibuted to u defect iu chiViiUous moraluy ; 

\0L. I. 
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The waiy Chailes liiul ])cen recovering strongtli 
while tlie Kiit'hi'li were lobing it; he was new 
tilinosl readv fiir an n])Cii war, and lie hound Knritjue 
l)v trcuU to assist limi as soon as he should declare 
it At the sunie tune he etnieihatcd the King of 
Navanc, and entenal into a secM't understanding 
With till* dis.iflecUal lords, vassals of the Black 
Briiwe, whose hauls la) near the Pvreiices. For 
sevni Vi'ars ihe l)caly of Hiitieiiy had hecn little 
jiioic than a (h ad lelU r : John s ransoiu had never 
heeii ])aid iiianv oi tat“ liosta^e*^, hrealsing their 
jmiole, had retuiiied to !''rance; some, of the terri- 
loi) sli|)idaled had ne\er l»een ceded; the sove- 
lei^ii titie to ihe wlioh' had heeu withheld hy 
(diailcs, who had w,itched with a keen eyit the 
dee.iving vii;oui of King IvUvard, now an old man, 
and the shaileied lieallh of (he lilaek IVince, who, 
nu'lanehuly and spii jl-hroken, was evidently sink- 
111!^ to a ])reniatnre <ar:ive. d'lie expedition for 
Don IVdio piiived a ciirsi' in more ways tlian one, 
—It so emh.iiras'cd the jiriiice that hit was obliged 
to impo (■ additional taxes u]>on his subjects of 
(tuk'Iuh*, ill ouler to obtain the means of paying 
his army. V Dountof Annagnae, and 

other (hiscon lords, ulrcadv m the iulcn'st of 
J''rance, went to Pans, and appealed to t 1 u‘ King 
of^ l^'iaiiee, as llie loid ])aiamoniit. (diuiles had 
waited patiently for years, hut he now thought that 
eirciimstance-, and, above all, the deploralile state 
of the jirmce's health, would allow him to declare , 
Inmself. lie summoiu'd Ptlwaid, as Prince of 
Aipnlaine and liis vassal (winch he was not since 
the treat) of Ibetteiiv), to appear in his court at 
]’.n IS td aiiswer to the eoinplaints of the (Jascon 
lords. I'he piiuee knew wiial this nuauiL; and he 
leylied lliat lie would en, indeed, to Puns, hut iT 
should lie at the head ol sixlv thousand men. 
Ills iftllier, liowever, was less \iiilent, or ])robal)ly 
only better aiapiainled willi tlie mcreasiiig ihllicul- 
ties of laisAig moiicv mlhiLiland for such juirposcs ; 
and, lowering his (■liiiins, the elder Edw'aul, s.'tting 
aside some teiriioiw wliieh had bean mchided in 
tlie treaty of Bretignv, said lu* would content him- 
belf w ilh the separal(‘soveieignty of (hneime and 
Ikdctou, with the adjommgprovnuas, winch lie ac¬ 
tually possessed. But, CJiarles took tins moderation 
as a ceitaiii ])iool ol wiaknc-s, and, declaring the 
Prtnee of Acpntainc to he contumacious, he ])()ured 
his troops into his territories. In Poictou, and 
still mo]c m (lUiennc, his aims were Jissisted by 
the ])Co}>le, wlio ne\er had been steady to either 
party: when iimled with the French tlu'v eoin- 
plained of an iirbit^ary and excessive taxation, and 
of cheeks put npihi the friiedum of trade; and 
when united wiili the Englisli they cijinplaiued of 
tlic insolence and arrogance with which they were 
treated by the proud isianders. 

hut it sepiiis ti* us tli.-it chi\alr\ Ji.nl to ilo with it Potliowrig, 

uolonly liy tn'.Uy. hut also hy hlooil, i u nllv ol hiiL’laiul, hut w UntHtill 
moil! povvcniillv tii’i'fd Kiuj; UilAnul jiikI Ins sou » m Einuiue cle 
'riiist.iiiiai.i's iliiownii’ liiiiisi'll iuU> tin* Fioiicli iiitoi**its. Hiul 
U>ou* htH-ii no loi-iu‘li luUTlfU'iii f. It is jDvhubU- that Edward would 
lunor hiivts miiloiluheii to restorv tiio (sihnt. 

• Ii appcur^lhat Edwaul ricuived about ji fyintli of the gum mo- 
mUatl, 

5 G 
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Edwanl dow iT-assumtal his tillr of Kinix uf 
Eriuirc, and ollVrcd laiid>- and lionmn^ in that 
kin^:dinn tt) anv snldtcr of Ihrlnun tliat (■oul<l con- 
(j\U‘r Uuan wilh Ins ^ood sword. Ho son! icin- 
formnonts to tho IMaok Jhinoo in tlio soulfi; and 
at iho SHino tiino di's^iatolu'd lus other l)ia\o son, 
tlie Dnke of 1 ianoaslor, with a liallaut anny iroin 
Calais. The dnko inaiadu'd through the i; 4 irth- 
wosiern provul(‘o^, hul the I'renoh \\o\dd not ii^k 
an onga^i'inonL with hini; and, while ho laid \\a>io 
llio open oonntr\, (J)iailos giadually o\l(‘ndod his 
oon(|ucsts in the sontli, wht'ro sonu' town-' and 
castlcs were taki n, and still nioio dohvi'u d np 1)\ 
the irafrisons and inhahiTanls. TIk' Black Ihinoo 
was sick ahnosi to diatlh, hnl ulion lu' heaid llial 
the dnko o! Anjou and Ihiri were inareliing 
against Viini iVoni o])])osi!e ]K)ints, lie roused linn- 
Bclf and took the field. The royal duk(‘s had is 1 
heart to meet liiin,—ihev both retreaUal with pre¬ 
cipitation ; and, aftei' garrisoning the place.s they 
had accjuirocf, they didianded their army. Liinogos, 
the (ai])ital of tlie Idinousin, liad been beliayed to 
the dukes bv the bishop and the, inhabitants; and 
the jirinee was the more sinisilde to this treaeherv, 
as it was a place U]ion which lie liad eoiilcrred 
maiiY honours and beneiits, ^o that lu' had eounled 
on the giatitude and alleetiou ol the ])eople. «■ I’ie 
swore, bv the soul ol’ Ins father, lhal Ik' would 
liave the town back again,--that he would not 
move or atlend to any otlier ihiiig unlil hegijl il,— 
and that, then, he would make the trailois pay 
dearly for tlu'ir perfidy, lie was now so ill ilial 
he. Could not mount his lior''C, hnt he cunspd liim- 
sclt’ to he carried on a litter fiom jiosi U) po--t, and 
miiift^.nvssed the siege with a “-avage fmv wlneli had 
not hillunto heen ohsiived in him. Afteu a 
month's lahom a part of the works wa^ nnder- 
niined, and a wide breach nuuh' in the w all'', a])pa- 
li'^ntly hy the ( Vplosion of gunpowdi v.' lh<' he- 
siegiTH iiislied (liioiigli the hreaeh, with oideis. 
wliirh well' hul too fuitlifidlv oIh‘\(m1, Io liiassaeie 
all tlu'V liaind. Men, women, and clnldieii ilncw 
thenisclvi's on tlieir knee's helon' tile prince, dying 
‘‘Merey! Mdcv!’’ hut lie woidd not liea*'them ; 
althongii, us (lie eliremieler n-maiks, most of the 
jioor and humhle class could !i:i\e liad uotinug (o 
do with the heUaying the town to the I'l'cnrli. 
'J’lu'Y were all mmdered,—miwards of three 
thousand, “(hid have nuncy on their souls!” 
says Froissart, willi more feeling than usual. “ for 
they weri' veritable nimtvrB.” ,Iolin de Villemur, 
Hugh etc la Koehe, and the otlu'r kniglit> whom 
llie dukes had thiown into Liif'ogcs, in all aliout 
eiglity person'^, retreated t<i one of the stpmres, 
jilaeed themselves with their hacks to an old wall, 
and witli their lianners before them, resolved to 
sell thc'ir lives dearly, as good knigiits ought. Tlic 
Faiglish kuights, as soon as lliey saw them thus, 
dismounted, and attacked them on foot. The 
French fouglit with the courage of despair against 
very superior numbers. The jirincc, who came I 
up in his litter, looked on with ad*niration at their 
feats, and he became mild ani^ mcreiful at the 


sight ()f such gallantry. 'I'hrce of the Freneli 
knight', looking at their sw’ords, said, “ We are 
\ou 1 ^—vou have eompiereil—treat us aeeonling to 
the laws of arms.” Fdward relenUal ; and, mst{'ad 
of h^'ing massacred, tlu'V weu' reci'ived as ])rison- 
(‘is, and their hd^es were spaied in tlie midst of 
that uinvcTsal iiutehery. But no meiey wais show n 
to any ul the meaner smt — tin' whule city ol' 
Lniii)g{‘s was ransacked, ‘uid llum Imrnt to the 
ground,^ d'lie ina-saeri-ot liimoges was the last 
niihtai\ esplml of the Black Ihinee. Hoping that 
till’ ail Ilf his native ciamlry might iK’iielit his 
ruined eoiistitiilmn, he n turned tn Ihiglaml, leaving 
(h(‘ command in the south to lus hrotluT .lolui id’ 
(binnl, the Duke ol Limeastei’. 

Slum ailer his depailure tiu' l)uki‘ ol Lanea^ter, 
having iiuw niarned liie Ladv Conslance, eldest 
danghler of Dim I'eiho, .e-sumed m her right the 
arms and title of King of Cashh' ami ljei)n,-| an 
nnpnidcnl sti'p, w hieli <'nm]'lieal(’d th(' ditlleiiltie.. 
of tlie I'higlish, tor BedroV hastai d Jn ollun , Dmi 
Knriipie, who wa'' firmly scaled on tlu' thitiiie, 
diew the lionds ef Ins alliance with iMaiiee sitll 
(dos(‘r, and piepaictl to lake an aclne jiail in iIk' 
win. In tlie monlli of,lime, when the Lai) 

of Pemhioki' eanu' nil Ivoehelie with a fleet eaiix- 
ing lemlo^eenients to the duke, he found a Spain-h 
lh('I, eonsmting of shijis iai laiga'rlhan his own, 
and lininshed A\iih engines,—pimliahlv eaniioir-,-- 
1\mg bi'iween La Hocln'lh' <ind the !>!(“ ol 
ddi(‘ inhahitanlr- ol the town and eiiar'l, though ihev 
wei(‘ as eet snil|eet^ of the Ihiglish, }i>sis1ed the 
Span.aids in evinw ])ossil>le maniu'r. I’emhiidvc 
eillier eouhl not oi would not avoid a lialth* : he 
fought desperately tlx' wfiole d<iv, and reiu'wed llu’ 
imeipial ('(imhal on the nioirow ; liut at last, lus 
ship was giap[ded by four Spanish shi]is at once, 
ami hoaided on (-v'erv sale : lie was nuule prisoni'r, 
and not a single sail of lus lle('! eseajied. Maiiv of 
them went down with tlieir flags flying ; and a shiji 
can \ mg the militaiy ihesi, with 20,000/. m 
It, sank with tlie resl.J This was a heavy blow to 
the king and to tlie whole nation, who had already 
hegun to consider the sea as their piopei ehmienl. 
And from this tune, one ill suceass followed amdlu r 
with amazing npiidily. (diaries V., wlio not with¬ 
out ix'ason was called “the Wise,’’ liad deti'riniiu'd 
not to lui/.ard a general linttle with tlu' Ivnglisli; 
and lu‘ did not alter this re'olutioti wlien lii' ap- 
]»ointed Diignosehn, that cousinn-matc g(“iu‘ral, to 
lie eonslahle of I’rance and hauler of his armies, 
d'lie war became a succession of surprises and sieges, 
tlie Flench general advancing slowly and metbodi- 
eally, but sniely, leaving no strong fortress in Ids 
rear, and retreating wlieiicvor the English showed 
themselves in firec. Charles established the same 
system everywhere, and Edward, in lus old agig 
was often heard to say, that he Imd never known a 

• TIx' BhIio]. of Limotfos, Uie reul offenUev, oscnpecl doftih iluough 
li»o njiiimgf'OH’ut of till' liukf of Lancaster. 

t 'Jill* dHU"liU*rK of Don Pedrt) were illcgiliinutc; hut afUT llio 
(leatli ol their tiiutfier. the colehruted Maria Vuilillii, tu* took un oath 
tlinl he had been murnud to her, aud he deoluiod licr duugfitery liie 
heirs 
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kinu' fjulit liulc and yet give so Tiiucii tn)ul)le. 
Sii KoIh'tI KuowU’s swopl. the whole' of I'raiice 
frotii (;jil/U^ to llic Willis of Ihiri-, which lu* iii- 
suhed ; and the' Duki'of l.unciislcr inarclu'il ihioiii;!! 
h’l’ain'i' fiom <nu- end lo llu', o(hcr wilhmil, inccliiiL; 
aii\ oppoMlioii ; 1ml thc\' hanid nil ihc iiu|)<i!l.inl 
<oil!l'ssc.^ iiiiil uical low'll-' well miiiidcd, and llicv 
liolli lost 111:103’ men Iroiii want <it ptovnions, while 
cve'iv slrnn'dci jioin their iiiiny wns cut lo j)U'C('^. 
Ih'iioii, SiirL’cic, Siuiil .lean irAtiy'eiv, and Sainles 
w<U' lidxcn I)) die <oU'1:d)le The loiniiirt)! the 
War seemed lo I le for some 1 mie w il him he walls ol 
'I'houiUsj lm( afle; an misin'Cesslid alleioj)! made lo 
i(hev(‘ il, that jdaCv' fell Indore (lie arms and 
enmoes ol Duyiie'chii ; iiinl Nnal, Anna\, and 
other towns soon shaied the same late. 'Hie Duke 
ol Laneasler maudied aiai eomiiei-maielK'd, hut 
("add ne\ei hiine die hieiieh lo a hatih' lie enu- 
ehided a {lueewiih the Duke' of .\ii|ou, and ih- 
parled tor ihi^land ; hiil .i?' sonn as ho had eoiio 
('hallos hl(T|^.' the aiim-'Iiee. Oi .dl halwaidV. 
allu's O'lue j)io\<'d liiu' lo Inn; e\ee|il \ouii;4 De 
Moiitloil, iiiid he had eiionwh lo do lo maitilain 
hims(dl m ihittan\, wlnie iheie was a sIihiil: 
hi I neh jaa 1\, hea<h d 1>\ do ('iis-.ai. 

AD I'iTi d h-' l' 0 |ie had ne\or ‘'a''ed his 
eiidea\oms to j'lo'aoe a hivtuiL; |ieaee , his leitalos 
h.al lollow t d the ill m V ol llm Duke ot I jiuieasler mall 
his k;^t eampaien, and oilier en\o\s \\( le e itist:(ntl\ 
.d;oiil llie eoml ol (diailes. W’hen tiie hreiKd) had 
eaitu'd idmos! all lluw ^ oiild hope to yet, and w hen 
hdwaid’s eoulidi nee ni his own lesomee- w.is 
hiakeii ])\ lony disiippomlmenl, ihe anaiiyement 
[or a tiealy was etnmneiua'd at ihe low n of Miuyes, 
whnliei liie Duke ol Ihirynuilv, w ho neyotialed lor 
hiama', ciiri eil some ol the lea! Idood ofom a- 
viotii to yive yrealei soh mntiy to the eoultael.’ 
j\llei imnilhs of mao)l.:<it).tn, a tiiiei was eonehideil 
loi oiio \ ear onU ; hut this was snl)se(pieni]\ le- 
iiewed, and lusted till the dealli of !'’d\\ aid Al this 
liiiK' all that the I'aiylisli kinii lelamed ol lus con- 
liiantid dominions was Ihiideaitx, Ihtvonia, a lew 
towns (ui tlie Dordoyne, and liis own impoilant 
e'linpie''! of (ddais, with a strip of term 01 v round it. 

()n hi - return to hhiylanil, the Ilhude Ihiiiee em- 
hrai'ei! a course of popular opposition in pai liameut, 
and if he jrriLatcd his old latlu'r then hy, he Inui I lie 
y'ood f.irlimcto please the nation, w hose idol he had 
ever heen JUit ihc state of his health ohhyed 
him to reek (puet and retirement, and then Im. 
nnpojnilar brother, the Duke of ijaneaster, iimno- 
polj/.ed :ill the iiuihurity of government, for the 
kiiiy had heeoiiie indolent and reckless, and, ]ik(‘ 
otlier heroes in tlicir old aye, a slave to a youiiy 
and heaulil’ul woman. In the spriny of 1370 ihi' 
JJliick IMnec rallied and took ])art in puhlie all'uirs, 
or at least it is BU|)])osed that he directed iLc mea¬ 
sures now adopted by pailiament. Peter de la 
Male, as Speaker of the (’omnums, complained of 
taxation, vcnalily, and corruption, and mijicachcd 
neiiily idl the miiiisters, wdio were little more than 
ayents of the Duke of Lancaster. The Lord 

* llaiunto; Hint (l«s Ducd du IkiuiK'-KUC. 


Latimer was e.\pell(al from the kiny’s council and 
thrown into prison ; the Lord Ncvil was deprived 
of all Ins empkw iiH'iits; and certain l.irmcrs oi 
the ciistoiim weie airesli'd and ])ul al tlie kinys 
nu'ic\. Not slopjuiiy here, the C'ommons raisi'd 
then voice m accusation ayaiiist the io\;d mistress. 
Philippa, I'diwiiid’s exceileiit wile, had died seven 
yc;it'-' hefoic, and the loitunes ni her liushand vvcic 
ovcrca^l from ilu' (hiv "t hci death. Alice Ik'rrers, 
il miiiru'il woman, wlm-r wit is siiid to liavc 
eilUidlcd hci ho:ml \, and w ho laid been a lad) ol 
the hed-chand)cr t-* tin' (piocii, so c.ipliviitcd hki- 
Wald that lu' could ictu^c hci uothmy.^iuid was 
never haj)p\ cxccjil wlicn hcwiis in lu'r eumjiany. 
.Amony otlici picscnls, lie ya\c lii'i llu' late (jueeifs 
)(A\rls, and these Alice was vain eiKUiyh to show 
III imhlie. Sti(‘ soon became an object of popular 
outciy ; 1ml llu' (’ommoiiH stopped shoil witii this 
sieiiificaiit oidiiiancc,—Wheiciis comphiiiits have 
heel! hud lictorc the kiiie lliat c(‘rlaii> women have 
piusiied causes and aclioiis in llu* kmyV courts by 
wav ol miuiitcnancc, and for hue and ri'W'urd, 
w inch fhiiiy^ disjdeascs the kiny,lhc kmy loilnds 
lh.it im\ woman do it tm the luturo, and m par- 
ticiilai Alice Ih'iTcis, uiidci tin' pcnidiy oi torleil- 
lyy^all that she, tlie said Alice, can iorleil, and of 
heiny h.niislu'd out of the realm.” It is said lluil 
I lie mistress was removed from about ihe Kiny's 
pii^on; Imt llie ri'fonncrs do no( apjx'ar to have 
c.ii 1 ic<l iheii sAcnlvso tar: —al all events, slie was 
wiili him ill his liist momeuls li a revoUmy story 
lie truc.^ 

l)UL*(hi‘ mitioii lost idl llinuylitsof Alu'c PiuTCrs 
in th(' yri'iil event winch now took \‘hi(‘e: the 
])l lek Pimci'dicd oii'kiinify Sunday, tlu'Stir fTTty 
i’f .liUH, ]37d- It 'm 11 :ip]H'ai, fioiii om un- 
iidoiMcd iiiirraljvc of l:icis, tiiat this c,\li;iordiniiry 
man, lliou;;h yencrally both mcrcilul iiiid yi'iicrous, 
Wim not w*ho!l\ exempt from the vices and harlA- 
nl\ ol he- times; built is elciir, from the univeisal 
popuhiTiiv whieii he cn|o\ial at home, and Irom 
the (ie([uenl ])raises extolled liom Ins l)itterest 
eiiemie-' aluoiid, tliat hi' had eiuleanny (piahtjcs, 
:nid manv vniues beside those of yidhiiiliy iiiid 
eouraye, in which he wiis prohiihlv never surpassed 
hv a niortiil hemy. So enlnely had tlie uiiUoji 
h#eii iK'Custoini'd to look up to him, lliiit though 
tlie iiiehmeholy event had ioiiy lieeii expected, his 
di-ath seemed to toll the knell of the eouutiy’s 
ylory. The yood fortune of Lnyluiul,” siiys 11 
contemporary, “ as if it had iieen inherent in his 
person, llourished in his health, lanyuislied m his 
sickness, and e.xpi^'d in Ids dealli ; h»r with him 
died all the hopes ol' Lnylislnnen ; and durniy his 
life they had feared no invasion i)f llie enemy nor 
encounter in battle.”t Ills body was earned in a 
stately herse, drawn hy twelve liorscs, to Canter¬ 
bury, the whole court and ParUaincut altendiuy it 
in mourniiiy through the city, and he was buried 
with great pomp on the south side of the cathedral 
near to the shrine of St. Thoijuis Becket. 

•^0)1. l'Ml.~Mi»riiuuth —WiitBiHS.—Jtynicr. 
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Tlip iiiition pcciiu'il wi'll iiK'lini-il lo Iraiisfrr all 
tlioir iifVci'lKiii Id I’iiiicc IvUmikIV iiiilv survu'iii:; 
legitimate fiiii, Hicheid nf lluulemix, who was only 
ill his lentil year; unil a lew (la\s iiller Ihe funeral, 
ruiliament iietilioned the kiny to inirodiie’c the, 
vonna pnnee iininnu: them, that he niiyht rceeive 
the hiinimrs ilie. to him a^ lieir tu tlie einwii. 'J'iie 
dislike (if Pnnee Kiidiaid’s unele, llie Duke of 
]/incaster, ivlui was suspecled of amine,; at the 
thriine, no ihiuhl hastened this mea^jire. 'Wilh 
tile full eoiiseiit Ilf the nld kiiu;, the Au'lihisluip ol 
(.'anteilmrv jiresenled the yuunu: |it'me.' In the two 
liimses as “ the, fair and pevleel iiiiaue (if Uiif, 
father,'’ and the snece'snr to all his riyhls. laiii- 
fiister, however, resumed all Ins foitner ]i(iwei ; 
and as soon as tlie lilack Prince was dead, the 
whole elliettev of tlu‘ parliaineiilarv opposition 
which he had directed ceased, Sn Peter de la 
Jilare, tlie speaker of the (loimnons, was arresleil, 
and VVillnmi of Wickliain, the celelirated Jiisliop 
of Winchester, was depnveil of liis leniporidities 
\7ftllhut Inal, and tiismissed the court. In the 
next |)arliainent, wlindi met on the i;7lh of Janu¬ 
ary, 1317, the duke, had a stronc, ni.ijoritv ; • and 
Sir Thomas llniioerrord ins stewaid was appointed 
sjtt'aker ol the (ainiinons. It a|)peai-! to have 
hcen the ohjeet of Daneasler lo eiiiieiliale the doal- 
ino king and the royal mistress; for |iarliinnent 
drew tip a ])etitioii, iniploring that the land laili 
mcr, Alice Pciiers, and others, might he freed 
from the censures and restrictions passed upon 
them, and restored to Uieir former state. Although 
forming a veiy weak minnrity, there still existed 
tin opposition xvith sjiirit enough to speak aiM 
remonstrate; and while the Commons demanded, 
in rigdit of the great eliarter, that Sir Peter de la 
Mare should he hherated or put npo,i his trial, the 
bishops demanded the, same thing in behalf of their 
brother of Winchester. Wyclitfc, a poor parish 
]iriest, the preenrsor of IIviss, lAttlicr, Calvin, and 
tlie great men who effected tlie Reiorination, had 
long hcen preaching and writing against the abuses 
of the Cathiilic clergy, and Ins partv, though small, 
already incltnled some persons of the highest 
rank in England. It is generally stated that the 
Duke of Lancaster to L up the catt.se of Wychffc, 
who was lying under a dangerous prosecution, 
nicrtdy to siilte the bcjich of bishops. On the day 
of trial, wdien the' English reformer sttjid np to 
^.deud in the great church of Si. Paufs, before 


Comlcnav, hisliiip of London, lie w'lis aeconpiaiiied 
and Mip|i(iited hv the duke, and liy Ins friend, the 
Jaird Perev, in irslial ul Engkinil. Tliese two gieat 
laymen weie, so aiileiit, tli.it a Mohuit altereatiuii 
en.'ued in tlie chill cli helwceii 11icm and I lie liislmp^ : 
Laiii'iisli'i', It IS said, even tin l alened lo di ag the pre 
late out ol till' eliiircli liytlie liair of his^ieail 'I'lir 
Loiidoiit'rs liollv lesenled tlie iii'iill olleieii to llioii 
hisliop. On the lollowiiig moniiiig a moh liioko 
open the Loid .Mai'lnd’s lioiisi', and killed an iiii- 
hirky pric't wliom they mislook lor Lail Peu'\ in 
disg'iiise: tlii'v thou pioeeoilrd to the Saiov, the 
duke’s pahii'e, and gutted il. The duke tiiul Pen"\, 
w ho were dining at llit' tune m 1 In' lionse ol' a great 
Pleinisli ineieliiint, lau to tlie, vvali'i'-side, got iiilo a 
boat, and towed thenisilves iwri' lo Keiihiiigtoii, 
wlieie \oung Pnnee Kiehaid and Ins niolher weie 
lesidiiig. The liisliop III London |iiil dowiitlio not 
by his adnuinitious ; hut lo show then liatieil, the 
peojde, rcveised the (hike’s aims as tliose of a 
traitoi.* 'llie not was so lenihle that it inlei- 
inplcil tlie dehiiles 111 Parliiiinout ; and oii" of the 
last audiences of the gre'it Eilwinil was gi\eii at 
iShciie, (now Kiclimniid) to tlie lord mayor and 
alderincii of the eilv of London, who were hnniL'Iit 
there to siiinnit iheinselves to the duke, and crave 
liardou lor their grievous offence, lint neither 
their siihinlssion nor their prolestations of iiiiin- 
cinee saved them from Lancaster’s wrath; lliry 
were all “ cnsle.d,” and creatures of the Duke put 
into tlieir ]ilaees. 

W’lien parliament resumed husiucss, they toidi 
into Consideration the circiirastiince that Ihe tinee 
willi Eranee was on the point of e.xpiring; and to 
provide fir a renewal of the war, which seemed 
jirohahlc, they granted an aid in the, shape of a 
poll-tax—a disastrous jireeeilcnt. All hcneficed 
clergymen were taxed at a shilling a head, and all 
other individnaU in the kingdom, male or female, 
above the age of fourteen—eominon beggars ex¬ 
cepted—were to pay four|)ei)ce a head. In the 
month of Eehruary the king had completed the 
fftieth year of his reign, and he published a gene- 
riil aranctty fir all minor olfencee—I'nmi w Inch, 
however, the Bishop of Winchester, who seems to 
have committed-no offence at aH, waa excepted by 
nanic.t This was Edward’s last public act; he 

• WaKinif—Mnrim.—Stow. , . 
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Chap. J.] 

s-]>Cht, llie rcinaiHinE^ four months of his life he- j 
tween Kltham JVlace and the l)eautif\d nnmor of | 
Shene. Deeav iunl fallen alike on body and s])iui; | 
he^\i^s incajnihle of doni<j; imieli, and he did no- ! 
thin”;. The ministers and eonit,y'i> eruudeil lonnd 
tli<“ l)nk(! of Laneaster or round Pnnee Rieliard 
and his mother : the old man was hd't ahim* n ith , 
hismistress: and even she, it is said, after diaw- 
my his valuahlc ring from his iinjrr, ahaiidoned 
him m his dying moments. Wliat followed*\\as 


not nnnsnal—indeed it seems generally tt> liavc 
ha|i]>cn<'d at llie demi>e of a King;—his servants 
h'tl Ills ehamhci to jihinder the house ; hut a )>riest 
was not unmindful of Ins dut\, he went to the 
deseiled hed-sid(', ]m'senled a eiucifix, ami stood 
tlieie idl the eieal sovereign was no more. J'ld- 
wanl dii‘d al Sliene,on the‘21st ol June, ].‘n7T in 
the'si\l\-(il!li year (.1 liis lile, and the fiftylirst 
ol his leieii.'* 

• W .tUiii;;—lti.it r,iil,-vlt} ni.- 
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HISTORY OF ENGLAND. 


A.T). 1377. —The icii'ii of tills king was 

Counted to heani t n tlu' ^ea^( of St. AHau), tlu' 
22 iid of June, l 1 i<‘ dav aiiei t!u“ dr.illi o^ hi^ grand- 
lather; on wliicli dav llu* gteal ^eal was deliwrcd 
to the kinu, and hv him inliiislcd to Sir Nieliuhis 
lioinle until the relinn ol ihi' of Ifh, llie 

ehanei'llor, w lio was engaui d in laisiness he^oiid 
sea, Imt who reluiiK'd on lln* L’dlli of the sihiie 
month, and o|iei'{ d the imrse eoniaining lhi‘ seal 
tuid divers leltia’s paU iil ni h’s elia|ii'l at hi^ home 
in h'ieei-slrei-l, Ijoiidon * 'I'he I'unetal oh^equuN 
of the late king oeeu|ne'l some time, hut <ai the 
Kilii of J;ilv Uieliaid w;o. eiowm d in \\Cstniuislej 
Al)he\. 'The eeienion\ v. a-^ niiiisnallv s])leiidui, 
hut iIk: fatigue and ('xeilenu'til wi're too muidi ior 
the royal h()\, who, aliei lienm anointed and 
Clowned, was so eonipletelv exhausted that thev 
were obliged to carrv him m a liltci loins apail- 
Juent. Alter some lesl !:ewas summoned to the 
great liall, wlneiai In- eiealed four eails and niiK' 
knights, and ])arlook ()f a magiiilieenl haiu|uet, 
wdueh was hdlowtd 1)\ a liall, minstielsv, and 
othei som(‘whil tuihulenl lesli\ilie> oj^ the tinu t 
(o»n''id('iahl(‘ pains W(‘ie Hken to sjioil this vouhl’ 
king I’rom the hist ; sueh adulatuai and pro-iralious 
had not hceii seen liehiie in England; and j1 the 
Inshops and <-ourl!ers did not pleach to the ho\ the 
“ diviiK'rigdit,” the) seem to lia\e made a near 
approach to that iloeliine; and th(‘Y spoke gnnely 
of the intuitive wi-dom and of tlie heionm of a 
child not vet eli'vtai vears (ild. These men weti' 
mdispulahlv answeralile for much of llie uiisihnl' 
that lollowed ; hut now the heauty of the'-youiig 
king’s jierson, ai>d thc' nieniorv of hi-^ father, vu- 
iffW'd Inm to his people, and a long tmu' ])assed 
In’fore tlu'v would think auv dl ol the son oJ the'ir 
idol, the Jllaek j'riiiee. 'liie Duke of Lanenster, 
(he titulai king of Castile, more jaipulailv known 
ufidm* tlie name of ‘'■Johii()f (huint,”|‘Imd long 
been suspeeled of tlie projeet of supplanting Ins 
nephew ; Imt Ins iin’mpnlarity was notoiioys, and 
lie vielde<l with toU'iahly good graee to the foree of 
cirimnistanees As if on purjioK’ to i‘\elude tlu* 
duk(‘, no leguhir legeney was appomU'd ; Imt tin* 
moimng alter the I’oronatioii the prelates and 
liarons chose, ‘Mu aid of the ehaneellor and Irea- 
Mirer,” twelve j>erinaneiil counsellors, amoivg 
whom not oic of tlie king’s uncles was named. 
John of (kinnt willidrcw to Ins castle of Keml- 
worth, and, it is said, in some discontent with the 
julvisers of the \ouug king, who had taken from him 
thc Ciistle of Hereford. Hut nolhiug emdd remove 
the ])opular hehel that the d«ke aimed at the 
throne, and projilumies were afloat which pnjbahly 
helped to Work llien owui fulfilment a Imv years later, 
when his son, Henry of ILilinghrokc, dethroned 
his cousin Richard. 

The French wmre not slow in trying to take the 
usual advnnlage of n minorIt\. The truce cx])ired 

• Hot I’.iil.—Sii n Nicolft*!, (ihvon. IIi.Ht. 
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[Book IV. 

hefore the death of F.dward, and Cliailcs refused 
to piolong if. In close union with llemy ol J’las- 
tannira, who was pmvoki'd hy the Duke of Jjau- 
easier eonlmuiug lo a^sunu' the lille ol king of 
(hislile, he got logetlier a fonmdahle fh'ii, ,md 
iiisuhed i1h' IhiLHish euarl lu'lore Kiehaid had 
been a inoiilh on the ihioue. In AugU'-t the whole 
of tlie Isle of Wiglil, witli the exei'pliou of (bui' - 
lirook Casile, wa^ jdimdeted and wa'-l<‘d, and ihe 
town oi Hastings wav i)urnt, as liiat of lt\e had 
Ix'i'ii .1 limit lime hefoie. 'The town o( meliehea 
made a good resislanee, and at Sontliamploii the 
I'heiKh ami Sjiamaids were lepulsed witli gjeai 
lo's hv ihe Fail of Aiumhd Dili llu' eomhim'd 
111 el', w Inch weri' oeeaMoiialh joined hv liiaraudi i - 
oj othei uutlou-', were slioiig enough to uiUniupt 
the foieign eoinnu'iee ol tlie eoutili v, and, a-s tlm, 
liad heeome coiisideiable, llit' iujuin wav a miv 
seiiouv OIK'^ .'\ parhameiil was msemhli'd w Iiile 

the impres'ioii of tliese inpines was iredi ; ami lu 
oidi'i lo obtain supplies ot mom'y (itie (]‘ea-ui\ 
being exhausted) It was .vtali (1 that the leallii w,i> 
111 greater danger than it had iwer been. Sup[)ln ^ 
Wile \n(ed, ami, hv borrow n.g gi raier Minis ot ihr 
mel(■|lalil^, goMTimieiil wo-enaliKd to put lo s'm 
a eon'ideii'hlc lierl umlot ihr eoiiimand of (]ir 
I'iarl of Diiek'iigiiam, one of the Duke ol l^ajjeu ~ 
t'-r’s hrothem. Duekmgiiam met with little vneee'm 
and his i.iihne, hnwevei iUifaii]\, added to ihi' eiii- 
popnlantv ol iht' Lauea.'nian pm-iv- In thisvi'iy 
pailianuiit, the fir-t wliieh Ixieleiid held, and 
iielore the Ivarl of Diu'kingham took the eommaml 
ot the fleet, it w,m madi' evidi'iit how much the 
Duke of .Laura ter laid deelmed m power Jdir 
majority of llu' house of eommoim eoiMsli'd o! the 
\(‘ry men who had diiven lus jiarlv liom oflire m 
J37f)j and ih(‘ new speaker w<iv his old ('uemv Sir 
Ik'ler de la Mari', whom he had arhitranlv ihioan 
into prison soon afu'r tlu' death of the. lilaek Frinee. 
Wdien die Archhislmp of t'antei bury, who had 
been made ehaneellor, leqnesti'd tlie advice of the 
eommoii'. as lo how the enemies of tlie kingdom 
might he ojiposed with the least expense and the 
most honour, iIh* eommons replied lliat they could 
not of’ themsidves answer so great a ipicstion ; and 
thev asked for thc aid of twelve peers, w’itU “my 
Hold of Spain” at their head. The duke com- 
]ila]ned of tlie reports circulated against him, and 
said that the commons had no claim on him for 
advici- or assistance. They had charged him, tlie 
most loyal of men, with thftt which ainoimted to 
treason; Init let his accusers declare thcnisclvts, 
and he would mi'et them as if he w'ere thc jiooresL 
kuiglit of Fhigland, I'ither iu single combat or m 
any other xvay. After a great ferment, the liisliojis 
and lords declared that no living mortal woubl 
creilitthe scaudaUms reports; the 'commons asserted 
their belief of his innocence; and a reconciliation 
look jilace witlumf nfiy'immediate incri'ase of l^au- 

• Nol Idu” ;ifli;r hi'v<*ml j)l.ico« dJigtnf, (if Sus<<'X amt Ki-nl 
were jiluiiilrifil. A llfi-l fvcii iiBCt'ndinl thfjSlmiia-s. initl ijiimcd ilii. 

ai‘ tlu* town of GraveieiHl. TOfst* iniinoiiK (.irouii- 
htaiKM-*. weir irreiit al tl>« linio of Wut Hfjnei'H rrlirlhou (us* it ii; 
calledJ, and thoy lielpod to hastea that outbre-ak. 
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Chap. I.] 

ciislcr’h power. The coiimioiis, indeed, insisted 
that, as so inneh money had heen wasted, (wo rili- 
ze]is, .lohii l’hd|)ol and Willnnn Walworth, hotl'i 
inereliaiil.s of Ijondon, sliould he appointed to 
reeei\e tlie monies now voted liir the deliiire oC the 
country; and this impoitmit p.oni; was vielded to 
lliein. In other pretensions, which would ha\e 
ai\en them the appointnieiit ol all the insliees, 
mniistius, and eouit (unetionaries, tliev weie only 
pal I lallv defeated.* In tins scssjoii of 

liutncii!. iMu'r P('ivers was jiniMTiilcd, and liciiiL:. 
>djaiiduii(MM)\ lifv ffiiiiei ;di\,dK' Duke of I.aii- 
( H'*tcr, hlic' was scuU'iicod l-.» liaiii^lniiout and llie 
ioi Iv'ituio ol all lior 

\.i) —John ol (I,mill, howcvni, ohlainod 

iho (.'oinniaiid ol ihr ilool, wdli noarly all tlio 
inmny winch had hcim wiled }|c d(‘taclii‘<l a 
Mjuadroii undei l he e-n !.-• ol Annaiel and Sahslmry, 
who, ill cro'-ni^ the Channel, ii 11 in wilii a Sjia- 
n.-li ih'el, and siilli'V'd eoneidriidde to'=^s. 'I'lie 
Iwo ( ails, he 4 ('\(-i, ' iieeei drd in iheii nnnn ('hieet, 
aiid liiolv |)o,*--e' -ii'll Ol 1 he Io\\ n , i,d pm 1 nl ('1 lei - 
hoiiia', on the oiMa-l of Nonuaii(l\, winch wme 
Coded to l'h)L;hnid !i\ the kit)'; of \a\mrc, who 
wa.' auaili eni:ai;i d in a > w il h the Ihenoh kmc, 
and will) wa^' ulad to jini''ii,,'-(' the i'-’'ifst:inee ol 
I'aejand al an\ puce Nine htiLio ahf]i>, whirh 
ill! diila* iiad hired al Ihnon.io, on iheii wa\ lo 
l aiLd.md, met a Spanivh of nn u'liantinon, and 
loiilv I'hipv iadon witii wine and other 

-'<''>d^. In liio iinailh ol Jnlv t'ne dnke ooled with 
lh(' ^leal lleel toi tho (Mast ol l>iillan\, \\lieie (he 
euinjiiislsol llie i'’i('neh laid ledneed aiiolhei a]!\ 
ol ihiiilaiid almoyl to di'span. ‘riio Dnho ol 
ian\, llte son ol i 1 h“ liorote Countess ol Mmii- 
f"i I, ceded to (lie Ihiiihsii (he iinpoitant town and 
liarhoiir ol Blest, which Ban(.after seenieil with a 
U'ood oawison. d'lu' duke then mvesled St M,do, 
hill the Conslalde Duirnoehn inaiehed with a 
ver\ siipi'iioi i'oree to (he lehef of that j>l;te(‘, and 
Compelled tlie d'ik(‘ to retmn lo Ins .Aiipis: iho 
Ltu'at tle('t (hen came home. The poss<‘-s.'on thus 
ohtameil of Cheihoiiru' and of Brest was an im¬ 
mense udviintat>e : it de[>ri\('d the Vreneh of two 
ports, wdieiu’i' they could h(“sl attack Bm;hmd, and 
it,Ltav(‘ tlu' I'inglisli two other k(ws lo Bianec; hut 
the jdnccs had been a;)vcu up hy Inciidly tic.itv, 
and not gained by anus; and (lu. pcojiic, who 
wcK'cvidcully disinclined to allow Lauca''tcr any 
nunil, said that lie bad wasted the luuuey and done 
uothill^^ A strikiiit^ eiicumstanee whieU liad 
oeeiirred did not tend to briuhtcu ibe duke's lau¬ 
rels. Tlie Scots receiving ilieir impalse from 

* ’J'lif romiimns IniJ pclitii)m*d ilint oiglil new cuiinscllDi-i, Ilic 
r’l(Mt olliccis o( sitvtt*, llie ulnt'l lusiiicos, and nil t(iu uC 

IIm- tin*;, hlmiiid lie nanu'd by Uic luids in cmiciirn-nre wilh the 
(• iimiiniis.—01, lit (ciist, It was asked tlmt the loi'd>> shoulil Corliry All 
SMi'li tiji[>oiiitnifntB l(> the ia jmilnurH'iil. The luids, ui the 

kiny's iiiinie, Jippinntefl a new (‘onrinl, f.onsisImK nine persons of 
diilt renl ranks,—Uiieel>Uh<i]is, two earls, two bannerets, fciid two 
kiii;ilils hnclit'luiH, who were lo eontiniie in olllee foi one year; lo 
tlif'.e till- louts addoil ei>;ht olhom, at tlie iei|ue-<t of tlie oommons 
'I’lie loiiU reseived to th«inae)vt'R^lic ajipomtnifiit of the ch.uicelUtv, 
chninlierlaiii, and slewntd of the lunibehold, dnriiii' llie minority 
J)\eu l«v this aiiiirii'enHIOt ne.arly the wJkiIp oieeiitivi^ f'overiinieiit 
was iiiinsterred to tho'^fpo hquscj Ol iiarlittmeul.—'liullniu, Mid» 
Ages.-^Lingard, Pari. 


France, renewed the war, surjirised the castle 
of Bciwick, made incuisinns into the nurtbeni 
counties, and eipiipped a nniuiier of ships to eiuizc 
agannl. the Ihiuhsh. lieiwick was reeoveretl soon 
after by the hiail of Norlhundjerhmd ; hut one 
John Alereer, who had got tog<‘ih(“r eertaiii sail of 
Scots, I’rt'ueh, and Spumaids, came to Scarho- 
ronop^^ and made prr/e ol’tweiv ship in (hat jiort. 
U))(fli leaininv, tlu‘ miniies d'me, and the still 
gieaU'j'(hnnage tip])i( liended lioni (lux' m-a-rovers, 
John I’hdpol—"Mh.il womhi^ilul cili/tm of J.on- 
don”—htinenlini’; the iieyhyeni'e «.1 l]u).^(' that 

should have' piovided ayamsi Mieh mconveuiiaiees, 
etpupped a simil! llet'! at lie- own (,\p.ei^se, and, 
w nhoiit waitiny lor anv comnu>Mo)i ironi th(‘go- 
vi'innnmt, went ni ]nn.-viiil of Aleiei'p. After a 
Jien'e halthy (he donahlv aldmnian took (he Scot 
priMUiei, eaplured lifleen Spamsli slops, and leco- 
vereil all the vessels •which had heen takim at 
Seallioronuh. On his leluni, Bhilpot was received 
111 tinimph hv his lellow-eili’/ens; thut he was 
hai'shU handh’d hv tlie nmneil oi government (or 
(lie unlaw lulness ol aetnm as lie had done Avithont 
anihm;i\, lu^heing hut a piivale man. ddic aldei- 
man, wlio was hacked hv tiie p.eople, replied very 
holdl\ • iieeoidmg to an old liisloi laii, he meimed 
tU'Jiaid censme of most ol the noldeinen, fmm 
wiioin he seemed 1 o have snatched, hy tins his 
foitnnale altempl, the nati\e eovni/anei' of true 
iioliili(\ hot (he eouneil d.ued not pioCeed I'ni- 
tli'T than a re]tnmandA 

ft) (he month of Oelohci, liu' pailiament met at 
(donee-Iir, and in a very liad Immour : th(‘ go- 
\ ei iimeM wauled mone\---llu' eominoiis a relorm 
ol aliiise.'. The dispnie.- ended m a compromise — 
the Common-' hmng allowed to mspi'ct flic accdtiids 
ol (he (i I'asurei-', which wa-^ yranted as a mailer ol 
lavout, hut not ofituht, noi \\ei(‘ they to ;eoiisider 
it a* a piecedenl; they also ohlaiiK'd eo])ies of the 
pa])ei s, slmw iny how the monies ihiw had voU^l 
laid lic'-n rius(‘d ; Iml tins abo was eranted as if 
pioceediiie from the kmy’s cood ph'asnttn In the 
eial, (hc\ giaiifed a new aid hv ia\ing additional 
dulH's on Woo!, wool-lells, hides, leather, and otluT 
meiehaudtze. John dc Moutlort, tlie Duke of 
Biilt:in\, h;i(l hiam dnven to su-k refuge iii Kng- 
hmd, and the hreneh king aiineved his doininioiis 
tcAlie crown oflMancc. This prcmaluri* measure 
iTCoiicih'd all (lie factions in the countiy; and 
Joiin was n'called hy tiic nnanimous voice of llie 
Bretons. Jji'avmg ids wile, an aunt of King 
Kiehard,!' in England, he emharked with one. 
Inmdrcd knighls a;id men-at-arms, and two hiiii- 
died areliers. Sl.^lalo opened its gates at Ids 
approach ; the nohk's, including even mtmy who liad 
helped to expel 1dm, nislied into the water chin- 
doep to meet him; the p(*i>])lc liaiied his return with 
tran&jiorts of joy ; and the Stales, meeting at Rennes, 
wrote respectfully to the king of France, for per- 


• Trusscll, Coutlu. of DaiiU'l's Hist. — Soutliey, Nnv. llist.— 

W’alsiiiff. 

t l>f Moritfiirt mairiod Mary, the ftturth daughter of lidwuril lit 
and (jueuQ Pt||lippa, 
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to retain llieir native prince.* In!?tca(l of 
coin-eiitiii^', Chailos ln^tanlly ])ie])are(l to send a 
Flench aruiv into and then llic duKc iin- 

]}]()red lh(“ a^>.islanee of a force fioin I'hi^hind. A 
eousulerahh; army was raise<], and sent to Ins lelief, 
muter tlu^ ciimniaial of the J'airl of Buekini^liain, 
One of the kiniih^ nneh's. JiueLin^ham landed at 
(adais,\vliieli the l'hnih'>h tnid rendeie.i slroii'^XT tlian 
ever; and fjom Calais he maudied throni;li Aitois^ 
Iheaidv, Chanijia^iie, and otiii r inland j)io\ inees ot 
lhance, plundering and devastating, the open eountiy. 
Ills priye,iess was i.atehed by far bujierior forces, 
but, film to tliesNslem which the eanlious Cliailes 
had ailojited, the Fieiieh would not iisk a liattle, 
and tlu* Fn^lisli, after :i eneuitous inarch, readied 
tile fiontievfe of Brittanv w ilhoul meeliiui anv rcsist- 
Jince. lint the Ihnl of l>uckinL;ham was scarcely 
tliere wlieii tlie Kin:^ of iMuiue died, and the Jire- 
toiis, who knew that a hov w as to ascend llie throne, 
tliinkinu; that tluw should no loi)i;er stand in neeii 
of their assistance, betjan to eatirtam as imieh 
jealousy and lialred ol the J'hiuhsh as they had 
hitherto done of the French. J)e Montfort, tlioneli 
eertainlv indnied to niainlaiu Ins close alliance 
w’llh Fnelaiid. was unable to icsist (he wishes of 
Ids subjects, and a^ the uncles of tin* yoiin^ Kmc; 
Chailes \d., who ihiined tlu' rceciicy, wi ie willipi^: 
to lieat and to rcco^'inse his ic'toiatiom he ‘con¬ 
cluded a ])eacewilh bhance, and eui;aLicd wholly 
to abandon the inteic.sts ol’ Fn;.;hind. Buckin-;haiu 
owed his safetv only to the biave men be had 
about him ami to the su|)]»lies ol ]) 1 (j\ i.-ions he 
leecivi'd fium home, and In' ri'tuiiicd m llie lollow- 
ine; sprinc, ulad to escape tioin ihe lio.-'ldi’) ol the 
Iba'toiis. 'fhe Fiiulisli coinphunod o( ihc lie.icheiy 
<■.. I un.sl.i'..Ld'ness ol ilu‘ Bu'loii" ; the I)i( loiis coin- 
plaineil of the |'nde and lajiacitv oi the Fnuhsh.i 
These |)ioc(‘(‘dinLs, lhou^h they w<-fe eonsidced as 
fuiluri'^, liad cettainly encii the b'lem h oeeupalioii 
in tluar own ciamtiv, and h,ul krj)C iher.i from our 
shores; but thev Inul cost laii;e sums of moiu-v, 
and lh(‘ nation w<is souly liaias'-ed by taxation, or 
by the wav in wliieli the taxes weie levieil. In an 
evil lioiir, pailiament ]>;L'Scd a eajulation tax : this 
WHS a repetition of the tax impoved in the. la^'L year 
of tile iirci’edniL; reiLUi, luiL sliojitlv modil’a'd, so as 
to miike it fall h‘ss heavily on the ])oor. Fvi iy 
male and female of lifteen yeais of aoe wais to piy 
three grouts ; but in eiiies and towns the aoori'gale 
amuiuit was to be divided nmony llic inliabilunls 
acconbni^ to llieir nbilities, or in such a way that 
no individual sluadd ])ay less than one throat, or 
more than sixty eroats for liimself and bis wife. 
Where there, was little or no registration, the fixing 
of the age wnis bure to lead to disjiules: the col¬ 
lectors might easily take a boy or girl of fourteen 
to be filteen, and poverty wmultl induce many of 
tlie poor knowingly to make a mis-statement of the 
opposite kind. But the levying of tins awkward 
tux might have passed over with nothing more 
serious than a few riots between the people and the 

• Darn, IpsLdula Itretagne. 
t Froissart.—Archive* de Nantes, quoted by poru. 


[Book IV. 

tiix-gatluTcrs, had it not been for other circuin- 
staiu'es involve<l in the mighty change wliieli liad 
gra.lniilly l)ecn taking i>lace Jii the whole body of 
I'inropean soeiely. The peasantry had been gia- 
iluidiy emerging from slavery to freedom, and 
began to feel an ambition to become men, and 
lo he treated ai such by their superiors in the 
aecidentul ciremnstances of rank and wealth. In 
tins transition state tliere weie "mistakes and 
atnieioiis ciimes cominitleil by both iiarties; hut 
ignoiaiiee niav he, partirulurly pleaded in excul- 
jiatioii of tile peopli', u liile that very ignorance anil 
the hrntalised state in winch tliey had been kept 
weie crimes and mistakes on the part of llie u|ipcr 
classes, will) had now to jiav a hoirihle pciiali\. 
'J'hc enfianclnscincnt of Ihe jieasantry, which was 
the leal motive of llie nuivenumt, for the rest was 
an afler-thonghl, liegotti'ii in the luadness of suc- 
ces.s and the lien/V iiispiicrl in unenliglihmed 
minds liv the 111st raaisciniisiicss oi ]H)\v(r, was so 
sacred an ohjcct tiuu luillniig could disgrace or 
|■v(■ntuallv rlcfeat it “ TIu'ir masters lu some 
places (jfi‘ /;c/icie i/t all) ]mlled them hack too 
Moleiitlv; tlie\ were llieiiisclves impatient ol the 
lime w iiieli such an opeiation leqnires. Aecalenlal 
]no\orations—malign,uit iiua'iidiai les—lie(piejiil\' 
(•.veiled them to vioieilce ; hut in eeuel al the com. 
motions of that age will he louiid to be near that 
point in the progie-a of slaves tiiaaids emaneipa- 
tioii when their Impes aie lonsed and their wiongs 
not yet lediesseil.”*^ In klaiideis, nolwilhslundiiie 
tliat iheie the more lespeelahle hiirgliers look u 
sliaie ill tlie iiburieetioii, inaiiv liiglitful evccsscs 
had lieeii coimiiilted upon the aristocracv, and m 
f'laiire the leceiil .laequeiie had been little dse 
than a senes ol honors, 'file attem|il of the 
l’'ieno|i peasaiili V olfi red a diseiairagiiig e.vample 
to tlieir iK'igtihours in Kngdand ; !mt the demo- 
eratie |<arly liad had a long trnnnpli in Flaiuleis; 
and at tins very moment the son oi Von Artaveldt, 
the hiewer of Ghent, with Peter du Jims, was 
waging a sucecssfnl war against their court, their 
nobles, and tiie whole aristocracy of France. F'l-orn 
the close intercourse between the two countries, 
inaiiy of the English must liavc been perfectly 
acijuiiiiited with all tliat was jiassing in I’landcrs, 
and may have derived cncouragcrnent therefrom. 
A new revolt had also commenced in Eraiicc 
headed by the hurgliers and inhabitants of the 
towns : It began at Rouen, where the collectors of 
taxes and duties on provisions were massacred, and 
it soon spread to Paris and other great cities. 
Many of our historians have attributed part of the 
storm which was now gathering in Flngland to the 
preadiiug of Wycliife’s disciples, hut their ori¬ 
ginal authorities seem to have been prejudiced 
witnesses against the church reformer. The con¬ 
vulsion is sufBciently accounted for by the actual 
condition of the people of England at this period, 
considered in connexion with the particular point 
in its progress at which society had arrived. That 
condition, though far superior to the state of the 
* Sir Mackiato*h, Hitt. 
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Fri'iicli people, was sudleieiUly wretclied and c;all- 
Iny. A consideralilc portion oftlie ])easiiiilrv were 
still serfs or “ villains,” liimiiil to tlie soil, and sold 
or transinltled with the estates of the nobles aiid 
other landed jmiprielors. With the exception of 
some of the lower order of the seeiijar eleryv, there 
were but few jieisons disposed to consider or treat 
them as fellow-erialuies. The discontents and 
snil'erinps of the classes inimediately above these 
serfs,—the jioor towns-|)eople on the coast, more 
])artK ularlv, who had been plundered by the foreign 
fleets,—no doubt eonti'dinted to hurtv on the 
sanyuiuiiry crisis; hut it v\us llie poll-tax that was 
the proximate cause of the niisehief. At first the 
tax was levied with mildness; hul, heiiio fainicd 
out to some courtiers who raised money iipim it 
from Flemish and Lomhaid meieliiuils, it was 
exacted hv their collectors with great se\eritv, and 
this severity Increased as it heeaine moie and more 
evidimt that the reeei|)ls would in no ease come up 
to the amomi'^idcuhiled. lint the ohstmaev of the 
lieople lce])t pace with the harshness of tlie col¬ 
lectors; many of the rural districts refused pay¬ 
ment. 'I'he reriisanis were himdlcd veiv sorely 
and micourtconsly, “ almost not to he spoken,” in 
vat ions ])laces in Kent and F.ssev, “ which some 
of the ]ieo|ile taking in evil pait, see»ellv took 
counsel together, gathered assistance, and resisted 
the exactors, rising against them, of whom some 
they slew, some they wounded, and the rest lied.” 
Alarmed at these ])roceedings, government sent 
certain conimissioners into the disturbed districts. 
One of these eommissioners, 'J’homas de Ham|iton, 
sat at lirentwood in Kssex : the jicople of Folilunt;, 
on being summoned before limi, said Ibat they 
wonbl not pay one iieiiiiy more than tliey bad 
done, “vvlicrenpon the said Tliornas did grievously 
tlireaten them, having with him two serjeaiits-al- 
arms of the king.” Tliese threats made matters 
worse, and when Bainpton ordered Ins si'rjeanls to 
arrest tlicm, the peasants drove him and his men- 
at-arms away to London. Upon this Sir Robert 
Belknape, Chief Justice of tlie Common Pleas, was 
sent into Fssox to try the offenders ; hul the jieasants 
called him traitor to the king anil realm, forced him 
to flee, and chopjied off’ the heads of the jurors and 
clerks of the commission. They stuck these heads 
upon poles and carried them through all the neigh¬ 
bouring townships and villages, calling upon all 
the poor to rise and join them. Sir Robert Hales, 
prior of the knights of St. John of Jerusalem, who 
had recently been created Lord Treasurer of Kng- 
land, was an especial object of the popular fury. 
He had a goodly and delectable manor in Essex, 
“ wherein were ordained victuals and other ne¬ 
cessaries for the use of a chapter-general, with 
great abundance of fair stuff of wines, arras, cloths, 
and other provisions for the knights brethren.” 
“ The commons of England ” (for so the peasants 
called themselves, and were called by others) ate 
up all the provisions, drank all the wine, and then 
destroyed the house. Nothing was wanting but a 
leader, and this they soon found in the person of a 
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“ riotous priest,” who took the name of Jack Straw. 
Messages and letters were sent in all directions; 
and in a few iliiys, not only the whole agricnltnral 
popnlalion of Essex was up in arms, but their 
iieighhiinrs in Kent, Suffolk, and Norfolk were 
following the exanqile. In Kent, an act of brutality 
on the jiiiit of a tax-gatherer, and an act of great 
iinprndenee (eonsidermg the incvailmgexcitement) 
on thP jiart of a knight, fanned the, flames of rcvidt. 
One of tlie eolleetois of the poll-monev went to the 
house of line Walter tlie Tyler, in the town of Dart- 
foid, and demanded the tax fora young maiden,the 
danghlei nf M^iiUer. The mother maintained that 
she was hut a child, and not of the womiyily age 
set (low 11 liy the ael of iiarliament: the collector 
said he would ascertain this fact, and he olfered an 
mtoleralile insult to the girl; “ and in many places 
ihev made the like liial.” The maiden and her 
mother cried out, and the father, who was tiling a 
house 111 the town, ran to the sjiot and knocked out 
the tax-gatherer's hraiiis. The nci[|)iboiirs ap- 
|ihuuled the deed, and every one prepared to sup¬ 
port the Tyler. About the same time Sir Simon 
Ibirley* weni to (irave.send with an armed force, 
and cluimed an nidustnons man living in that 
town as his escaped hondsmaii. A villain, accord¬ 
ing yi the law, aeipiired his freedom by a residence 
ol a year and a day in a town ; hut in this case 
Burley demanded the great sum of thee hundred 
|ioumls of silver I'or the, surrender of his claim to 
the imin ; ami when this was rid'nscil, he carried 
him off a prisoner to Rochester Castle. The com¬ 
mons of Kent now rose as one man, and being 
joined lig a strong body of the men of Essex, who 
eross(‘d the Thames, they fell u])on Rochester 
Castle, and either took it or compelled thegarrtsoh’ 
to deliver nji Sir Simon’s serf with other jirisoiiers. 
In thistown of Maidstone, the insurgents ajipointed 
Mbit the Tyler their captain, and then took out of 
prison, and had for their chaplain or preacher, “ % 
wicked ]iriest called John Ball,” who had been 
several times in confinement, and who was then 
under prosecution by the archbishop for irregii- 
Inrily of doctrine. 

On the Monday after Trinity Sunday, 1381, 
'VV at Tyler entered Cantcrhnry, denouncing death 
to the archhisho]), who, however, was absent: after 
tonifying the monks and the clergy of the cathedral, 
he forced the mayor, aldermen, and commons of the 
town to swear to he true to Richard and the law ful 
commons of England : then beheading three rich 
men of Canterbury, Wat marched away towards 
I.ondon, followed by five hundred of the poor 
towns-folk. On h«5 march recruits came to him 
from all quarters of Kent and Sussex; and by the 
time he reached Blackhcath (lltli June) tlicrc 
were, it is said, one hundred thousand desperate 
men obeying the orders of Wat Tyler. While at 
this spot the widow of the Black Prince, the young 
king’s mother, fell into their hands; but, in the 

• Tliij knieht waj tutor or {iiardliin to the young king, and jior- 
ceased great lalltteuce ot court, llu mnancholy cud will be uoiiced 
pTeaeally. 
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jiiiilst of llicir fury, lluyv licr, imd ni’tor 

uriiuliiiii’ a f(’\v ki^s(‘^ to >(>iuc and 

naiuli-hcardcd jncii, she v\as allowed, wilh liei 
|■(’^llme and !Ilald^ of’ lunuMir, to i)ioeeed ([iiiellv t«i 
f.niidoii, rlu' IcadciN e\en cnyayniL!, lo jiroJccL her 
and her son. \\ liile (Ids hi)>t wa> hivotiaeked 
altoul Hl,a-hlie:itli and (Ireeiiu leh, John Ihill, the 
])rie.'t oC Keid, ke]it then, to (heir |nn])ose hyjaie. 
otattoiis or sei'Jiioiis, iii winch he iii^'isled tli.ii all 
itieii weie eijiial helore (lud, and oni:hl to he so 
hi lure liu' hiw-^,-'- ;gid so i'ar he was ?ii:li( ; hut it 
a|)]ieuis that he went on to recommend an ('(jnalitv 
ol jM’ojx'ilv, winch ts mi|)tae(icahle, and a ile^tnic- 
tion ot'rdl the upper ela' e-, wlindi was mon-dons 
If. Jias been suspc'Cted, and not without prohahilil \, 
that IhdTs read views may have hetm somewliat 
misrepresented hv Ins enemies, hut the natme ot 
his diseourses niav he coih'Cled from Ills stainlinn- 
text, w liich wtis— 

wiirn A<l,niMlrI\..l. ami Ku' 

Im was llimi -i L'Oilh’tnnii • 

Ills e]oqti(‘nr<' had such an elhect on tlie multitude, 
that, lorueltim:: his own floctriucs of ecpiality, Ihev 
vowcil that they would make lum. jirimate and 
('haueellor ol I'hudand. Tliey oerupieil ail the 
roads, killed all the judires and law vers tlia! fell 
into llu'ii hands, and made all tlu'ri'sl ol ihu jro>- 
s('n^(us swear to he tnn' to Kinu Ivieh.ud and tin' 
eommons, to accept no kini; whose name w 
Jolm,”'^ and to jiav Tin tax except the (illeeinlis 
wliu'h had lieen paid hv their toielatlieid'he 
vomiy, kint; with his motia i, with Ins <“ousin 11''ni \ 
of Holin^d)rok{‘, wulh Smion, arehhisjiop ol Cantiu- 
Imry and ehancidlor. Sir Kola it Jlale>-, heasiir. i, 
and some other incmhcr- ot'lhe eoveinment, ihiev. 
llThiseir into the d'ow ei oi London, ddn Duke ol 
Lancaster was m Scotland neeolmliiiu a ]K'aee, 
and {Jloiiet'sler and ^’olk, llie other iineh'v'of ihe 
knur, were ahseiit. Some ol tin eoujied weie ofopi- 
mon that ILehaid should uo and ^p<■ak With the 
insurireuts, hut the arehhisliop and the trea'-uHu 
stromrlv ohjeclial to tins measuK', an<i saal llml 
iiothmu'hut force should he us('<} ‘Mo abate the 
])iid(‘ of such vile ra^'Cals ” On the LJlh of dune, 
however, iLv hard pot into hisharee, and des<“ended 
the 1 iver as far as lIollK ihithe, where Ik' found a 
vast nndlitiide drawn up aloiip shore, with two 
haiiuers of St. (h'oriiC and many petmous. “ Y^Tien 
they ]KTe('ived the king’s haige,’' says JM-oissait, 
‘‘ they sel u]) sliouts and eriv's as if all the diwils 
from hell had come Into their comptiny.” Startled 
and temfiiMl, the peisons with the king put ;d>out 
file boat, and, taking advantage of the nnng tub-, 
rowed hack vvitli all s])eed to the Tower. Tfie 
commons, who laid always professed the giealost 
nltaelirncnl to JLehard's jieison, now called aloud 
for the heiuls of all the ministers; and marching 
along the right hank of tlic river to Sonlhvvark, 
and then to Lambeth, destroyed the Marshalsea 

• .IdI'Ii V\I »9 flii nnliftp)*y mim** it» Kiitflwli l)i-.toiy: ami .totin ol' 
(Jauiil, DuHp ol l.anciiHUT, tlio kin;''B wns lielil trxillj of nil 

the <>ppi<*'<Nion* Uu- pimelo ItHil rfccntly sufitTwil ’I’lii* nutiou, 
moieovn, of lus iKivini,' nesifjns on the crown wus as prevalent as 
o\or. 


and King’s Dench, and huriicd the furniture and 
all ihe records and hooks in the palace <if the 
piiniate. At tin* saint' time iht' men of Ks.^ex 
ailvaneetl along (he left liank of the river, and itfler 
tlestrovmg a mnnsioii of the lord ticiisurei’s at 
ILghhnrv, tiirtf-z-tened the nortli-easit'ni part uf 
London. Walworth, (he inavor, eausctl the inove- 
ahl(' pari of Lotidoiehridge to ho drawn up, to pie- 
vihl the men id' Kent from erossing the iivt'r; hut 
un the follow me day a passage was vu Idt'tl (u iheiii 
ihiougli feai, and the insurgt'nts ('iiteietl lh<' citv, 
whrie lliev were jnescully joined by all tin' rahhle. 
At hirl iht'ir demeanour was most modmate;-- 
‘Mlii y did iiu hurl, they look nothing fiom any 
tii iii, hnl lioughl till things they wanted at a jii'l 
piicc” Ihit the madness ot drunkemK'ss vv.ij 
suuii added |o ]iuhtieal fnrv. Tlie iieh eiti/i'u-', 
hoping to eoneihate the nioh, liad sel open then 
w nie-eellaV'- lor lliem, to enter at their plemane, 
and, when tlu' ju-a'^ants liad once la-ted ol' this 
raiehi'.niv, they ihouglu they ney.; could have 
einaigh ol’ It, and seized it and otliei stiotig flunk- 
h_\ foiee vvheiever lliey could find them, 'rini- 
excited, they WfUit (o the Savoy, lh(' house ol tlie 
Di/ke of i^anea-le?‘, lo vvhicli t lieu* was iioik' n; 
lli(‘ ’ealm lo he eoinpaied ni heauly and stale 
hne-s.” 'd'hev limke into tins palace, and sf-t iiie 
t>) It. To Miow that plnndei vva^ not their ohj-cl 
the hadei- puhh-hed a ju ocla mat ion ordering lind 
iii'iie, on pain uf death, should seeiete or coiiverl 
i<i In-- own me anvtliing tliat innghl h(‘ found theie, 
Mit ill,It plale, gold, and jewels slionhl all he de- 
truyed : atul so paitieular vvMf' tlnw on this heafl, 
(hat a f’ellovv who hid a silver eup undei his 
elulhes was tliiiAv 11 into ihe d'hames, cup ami all. 
li wunlfi have Ih-cu well had the prolnhitiun ex- 
tei,d( d lo the dnk<'’s wiiu's ; hut they diauk there 
Minnodi riteiv, aiid ihirtv-lvvo of tlu'. rioteis, ('U- 
gagcfi Hi the eellais ot the Savoy, were t(fo diuiik 
to Kinove ill time, and were luiried umler lh<‘ 
smokiiie riiiiis of the house. NcwgaU* was then 
demoii-lied ; ,aiifl fiu' pristmers who had been eon- 
(ined tliere and iii the I'leet joiiK'd in the work fif 
havoc, d’lie 'L mjtle was hurnt, w illi all the hooks 
and ancient tind valuable records it contained ; 
aial ahniit the same time ti detnclimcnt set fire to 
tin* ])iiory of St. .John of derusalcm, in Cleiken- 
vsell, vvlneh Inid Ixen rei'cntly hiiilt by Sir Thomas 
Dales, the prior of tlie order, and treasurer of the 
kingdom. They nuvv also proceeded to the slied- 
fling of blood: to every man they mot they put 
their watchword—‘‘For whom boldest thou?”— 
the answer was—“ With King Ricliard and tlu' 
true eominoiiK;” and wdiosocver knew'not tliat 
wateliword, oil’ went bis head. They probably 
felt that an(i])atliy to foreigners common to nn- 
cflucated people ; but against the Flemings, who it 
was ]) 0 ])ularlY said fattened on their miseries, they 
bore the most deadly rancour. The sanctuary of 
the cJnirch w'as disregarded, and thirty Flemings 
w(ie draggl'd from the altar into the streets, and 
hciu'iided amidst shouts of tritiniph and savjtgc 
joy; thirty-two more were seijBtd in the Vintry, 
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iiiul uiuii'rwcut lln' saiiu' fair. Man) nf llit' iich 
cilizciih were nla^^al'n'(i iji lo i* capr : 

ibDj'r who rctuainnl did iinllnni; lor ilir (U-kairr ol 
thr and all that niiilil laaidon \\a^ iii\()lv('d 

ill lire, nimdor, and d<'l)aucii<T\', i 

On tlu' inonini!^ nl' llir idih il \\a> icodvrd to ' 
(rv tJu' cllccl of t'onrcj^^iotj, and ol' jiKniiisr^ wlnrli ! 
llir coui 1 ]iad no inU'iilion of kccpin^^ nor laid il 
iIk']H nv(T of to doini;, had thr will Ikhmi cvii so 
strong. A ])ro!'lainalion was issued to a niullil.udt' 
that crowdni Tower-lidl, ])re\enUiiL;‘ the uiiiodue- 
tion of jirovihions nito the lortress, and idamonnti*; 
loj‘ tlie lieads of (lie clunuadloj and Irea'iiin ; and 
they were told that, if they wtadil lelne (juniU l( 
Mdc End, the king would ineel them du'rc, and 
grant, all tlu'ir lequests. '^rhe gales weie ojiriu-d, 
the drawbridge was loweied, and Riehaid lode 
foilb willi u few aUendunls wilhoul anus, d'he 
connnonalty from the lamntry followed the king : ; 
“ but all did not go, nor luid ibey the same ohjeels ' 
in view.’* On the way Richard’s ludf-hnttlu'rs, 
the Eail of Kent and Sii' John Holland, alanned 
for tlieir own safety, put Rjiurs to their horses, and i 
left him. On arriving at Mile End, Riidiard ^aw 
himself surrounded by u]»waids of sixty thousand 
peasants; but their demeanour was mild and re- 
s])ectful, and they presented no more than four de- 
maiuks, tliree of which were wise and moderate, uiul 
the exceptionable one, which went to lix a Tnaxiinum 
for the ])rice of land, was not more absurd than 
an act of their rulers in the preceding reigu, which 
hxed the nmiimuin price of agricultural labour. 
These four demands ,of the peasants were— 

1 . Tdie total abolition of slavery for themselves 
and their children for ever. 2. The-reduction of 


the K ill of good land to r()urj)cnee the aeie. J. 'Jdie 
f\dl liheity "f hnynig and selling, like otiuu- num, 
in all Ians mid inarkels. 1. A giuKial |)anlon for 
all jiasi olU'iua's J'lir kme, w iili a gt aeious coun- 
U'liaiice, a-Miied tluiii ihaLall these dein,mils wen* 
gian(ed , mat, K'lurning lo to'Mi, he eniploved 
njiwiiijs o! tiiiuy ('h'lfs lo maki* copies of (lie 
ehailei (amlainiitg llto four <.lau^e^. li^ ijje 
iwoiniiig liu'-e copios wcK' sealed aud delivered, 
and ^lien an iimiKaise lioiU ol (he iiisuigenfs, eon- 
sjviing chieflv ot the men ol lvse\ and j-lertforil- 
shiK', (|uy'tl\ wiliidu'W^ lioin tiii' cajuUd : hut im^e 
dangcjous mm reinained lu'huid. J'he people: <d' 
K(iil, esho liad ix-m joined hy all kinds of nus- 
CKamt^, had coiininMeil stiuie alrocious deeds on 
the pieeedmg da), wlnle ihr king was mulching 
(o Milr End. Ahnoj.1 as soon as his haek was 
(uineil, with a l<i(i]it\ winch c.vciU's a sus[>iciuii 
ol Ireacherv or disalh-cliou on lln- pail of the gai- 
ih(') got into the Tower, wheie they eut 
oil' the heads of the Archbishop of (AmU'rhurv, 
the chaneelioi ; Sir itolx ii, H ales, lh<‘ tieasiiier; 
Willuiin Aj)ul(lon“, the king’s e«)nr(','Sor; Eegg(“, 
one of ihe i'aiiners of the tav, and three of Ins 
associates. The J^mieess of IVales, who was m 
the Tovver, was e^inphuelv at, their inerev ; but the 
‘‘ l'air\laul ol Kent” was again (pitt 
foj a few unsavoury kisses. The honor ol the 
scene, however, ovcr]>owercd lu-r; and she was 
carried by lier ladies in a senseless stale to a 
covered lioat, in ^Yine]l slut was rowed across the 

• Tticro vn-ro SIX Immlrt'd na-n .it-arins, ,iiul «>. numy ai^ticis, m 
lln'Towcv. 'rii# idu-is Ol iH'oi wi-u* tiubifrul)!) itruiMl ttixl 
•.Mjmpiicd. *' oriliosc coir noiiis hikI liusItundiiUTi,” ba>8 It oliiislifd, 

“ niuiiy Mere wunpoiioU oiilj uiiii .Aiuuiig ailiouHandol' 

ll.ftt kind of I'CiaoQs ye should nut liave seen ontWell armed.” 
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river. As soon as he couhl the king joined liis 
mother, who had been finally conveyed to u house 
called the Royal Wardrobe, in Carter-lane, Jkr- 
nard’s Castle Ward. 

AVal Tyler anil the leaders with Idin rejected the 
charter which the men of F.ssex had so ghully 
accepted. Anotlier charter was drawn n]i, but it 
equally failed to please, aial even a third, with still 
larger concessions, was rijecicd with conten'ipt.* 
The next morning the king left the VV'aulrobe, and 
went to Westminster, where he heard mass and 
paid his devotions before a statue of “ our l.ady ” 
in the abbey, which had the reputation of perform- 
ingniany mir.acles,particidarly in favourof English 
kings. After this he ninunted his horse, and with 
a retinue of barons and knights rode along the 
“ causeway ” towards London. On coming into 
AVTst Smith field, he met AVat Tvler, who was 
there with a great multitude. The mayor and 
some other city magistrates had joined the king, 
but his whole comjiaiiy, it is said, did not exceed 
sixty persons, who were all on horseback. In the 
front of the Abbey of St. Bartholomew, Rielnnd 
drew' rein, and said that he w'onld not go thence 
until be had ajipeascd the rioters. AA'at Tyler, on 
seeing him, said to bis men, “ Here is the king! 
I will go speak w'ith him. Move not hand or foot 


• Accortlmg to Kny)*hton, 1’yJfr insiRt^d on llif tolul re|)iMt 
of tluf Afrfsl or uiid aru iis. «iitci ji.ti ks, .tinl 

wotxls sltouM be cumirnm, su ibnt the jxMtr as vm-II ns tlio ncli iii»i;ht 
freely fish in uil ttuleis, )umt tfic tleei ui furesis iiinl jniiks, anti tlie 
liaie lit the iicld. 


unless I give you a signal.” AA^at, wlio had pro¬ 
cured arms and a liorse, rode boldly U]) to Richard, 
and went so near that bis horse’s bead toui bed the 
flank of Richard’s steed. “ King! ” said be, 
“ dost thou see all those men there ?” ” I sec 

them,” reidied Jhe king, “ why dost thou ask?” 
“ Beeaiise they are all at my will, and have sworn 
by their faitli and lovalty to do whatsoever 1 should 
bid them.” During tins jiarlcy the Tyler played 
with .Ids dagger, and, it is said bv some, laid bold 
of Richard’s bridle. It is probable that this iiii- 
eibicated man, intoxicated by bis brief antboiity, 
was coarse and insolent eiioiigli; but to sniipose 
that be intended to kill the king is absurd. Some 
say that Ricbaid nidered bis arrest; olhers that 
.lobii A\ alwoitl), the loid mayor, tbmking that be 
iiiteiiiled to slab the king, lode U)), and |)hmged a 
short sword into bis throat without any oiders. 
All iieeouiils agree instating that, wbelbcr with 
sword, dagger, or iiuiee, it was the niavor that 
struck the first lilow. AA at'I’yler lung'd bis Ikhm ’s 
bead to re|oiu liis men,but R.ilph Slaiidislquiieof the 
king’s cs([Uires, tlinel Ins sword through lii»» side, 
” so that be fell fiat on Ills back to the giiiimd, and 
beating with his bauds to and fro for a while, gave 
up bis uiibiqqiy ghost.” AVbeii the men of Kent 
saw bis faji tliey ened out, “ AA e ate belia\ed ' 
They liave killed our captain and guide !” and the, 
foremost men in tliat disordered array hegan to put 
their arrows on the string. Tlie personal iiiliepi- 
dity ol the loval hov—for Richard was only m his 
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fillcciith year—saved Ids life, lie rode gallantly 
tip to tlic insurgents and c.wlaiiiu'd, “ Wliat arc )v. 
doing, my lieges? T_\ler was a traitor—I am 
your ling, and 1 wdl be tour captain aii<l giiiile.” 
On hcanng these words, many slip]ied awa\ — 
others leimnned ; hut, without a^leader, they knew 
not what to do. The king mile tiai k to his loids, 
and asktd what steps he should take ncM. 
“ Make for the fichls,” said the lord mayor: “if 
W’c attempt to retreat or flee, our iuin is certain ; 
1 ml let us gain a little time, and we shall he assisted 
hy our good fiieuds in the city, who aie piejianng 
and arming with all their servunis.” 'J'he king 
and his ])arty made, for the northern road, and llie 
inoh, wavering and uneertain, followed him to the 
o|ira liidds aliont Islington. Here 1000 men-at- 
arms (h'roissait sa\s fiom '1000 to 8000 ) joined 
the king, under the command of Sir Roherl 
Knowles. The insurgents now thinking their ease 
IioikU'ss, either ran away llnongh the eorn fields, 
oi, throwlne their hows on tiio giouiul, knelt and 
imjilored for ineree. “ .''ir Kohoit Knowles was 
III a violent r.iee lii'eanse thev weii' not atlael.ed 
and slam ni a lu:a]>, hut the king would not con¬ 
sent, saying that he would have liis lull leve.uge on 
them in another wa\, wineh m tiuth he aftei- 
wards had.” ^ 

While these events were passing in Loudon and 
its iicialihouiliood, the servilo war had spiead ovei 
a great ]iait uf Kngland—on the southern coast, 
as lar as Winehester, oil tho eastern as lai ninth 
as Scarhurough. As ihe nohles shut themselves 
up in llicir sliong castles, hut lillle hlooil was shed, 
llciiiy Speiieer, the hislioji of Norwich, despised 
this safe ronrse ; he nriiied his retainers, collected 
his IVieiuls, and kept the field against the insin- 
geiits of Norfolk, Cambridge, and Ilmitingdoii. 
He surprised several bodies of peasants, and cut 
their, to jiieees : others he look prisoners. Tlieii, 
putting oH'the euinplele armour which he wore, 
and laying down the swoul, he look up the (■ruelllx, 
eoiifesaed his captives, gave them absolution, and 
sent them straight to the, gibbet m the hluck.* 

Soon after the death of Whit Tyler, Rieliard 
found himself at the. head of 40,000 hoi sc, and 
then he told the villains that all liis charters meant 
nothing, and that they must return to tlicir old 
1 ondage. The men of Essex, whose conduct had 
been tlie mildest and most rational, made a stand, 
hut they were defeated with great loss. Then court.s 
of commissioii were opened in diil'erciit towns to 
euiidemii rather than to try the chief ofl’eudcrs. 
.lack Straw and John Ball, tho strolling preachers, 
Lister and Weathroora, who had taken to themselves 
the, titles of kings of the commons in Norfolk and 
ifulfolk, with several hundred more, were executed. 
At lirst they were helicaded: afterwords they were 
iiiuiged and left on the gibbet, to citcite horror and 
terror; but their friends cut down the bodies, and 
carried them off; upon which the king ordered 
that they should be hanged in strong iron chains.f 

• l•’lOls^Rrt—KnyjfliUai^Wabingham.—Slow.—Holinshed. 

■t Tins IS beUcied to bo the tlrsl inlroducUon of tins Uisgusting 

1n.u'UL‘f. 


Aeeoidii.g to Holiiishcd the whole number of c.\e- 
ciil lulls ammmicd to 1560. 

W'lieii piailiameiil assemhled, it was seen how 
little the tipper dassc,- of society were prepared for 
that reeogmtion of the rights of the poor, to wliieli 
ill the jueieiit day no one could demur without 
ineurriiig the siispieiuii of iiisauity. Ill truth, it 
would have belied all history and all experience if 
(lu'«\ u'lorions jiarty ill sueh a eontcst should have 
immediutely followed up their success hy giving in 
111 the demands of their oi'poiiciits. The king had 
auiiulled, hy iiroelamnlimi to tl»e sheiills, the charters 
of luamimissioii which he had granted to the ni- 
siirgi Ills, ami tins revueiUioii was warmly apjiroved 
hy both loids and (’111111110118, who, not sati»liedwilh 
Silt iiig llml such eufraneliiscmeiit could not be made 
w ulioiit their consent, added, that they would never 
gi\e that coiiseiit, even to save themselves frum 
perishing altogether in one day. There was a talk 
indeed ahoiil the iiiopriety and wisdom of aholisli- 
iiig villainage; hut the iiotiun was scouted, and 
the ow iiers of serfs showed that they njitlier doubted 
Ihe light liy which they held their fellow-creatures 
111 a stale of slavery, nor woulil hesitate to iiiereasc 
the seventy of the laws ufl'ccting them. Tliey 
pas.sed a law hy which “ riots, and ruiiiouis and 
ytlier such tilings,” were, turned into high treason,* 
a liw most vaguely expressed, ami exceedingly 
likelv to involve those who made it in its fangs. 
Hut tins ])arliament evidently acted under the im¬ 
pulses of panic and of reveiigo tor recent injuries. 
The eommoiis prcbciited petitions calling fur re- 
diess of alnises 111 the admiiiistratioii; they attri- 
liuted^the laic insurrection to the extortions of 
]mr\ eynrs, to the venality ami rapacity of the judges 
and u'llicers of the eonits of law, to the horrible 
doings of a set of himiliUi called Maintaiiicrs, and 
to tbe heavy weight of reeeul taxation; but they 
said not a word aiiiuit that desire for liberty which 
was in fact the mam torrent in that inundation,|lie 
others being hut as tiilmtary streams swelling its 
waters. When the king demanded a supply, the 
commons refused, averring that a new tax would 
lirovoke a new insurreetion. When the coiiimuns, 
ill their turn, asked for a general jmrdoii, vat for 
the insurgents, hut for themselves and other.-, for 
///(v/u/ acts eoniiiiitted liy them iii iivllitiij iloti 11 
i/ie ic/ic/s, the king gave them to understand that 
the eommoiis must make their grants before he 
dispensed his favours. This discpssiim was curious : 
when the king piessed iigaiii for money, they toM 
him that they must have time, for considciiitioii; 
and then the king told the commons that he loo 
must h’Ave time* to deliberate on their petition uf 
pardon. The commons gave way first, and voted 
that the tax upon wool, woolfells, and leather should 
he continued for five years. The olnioxious poll- 
tax was not mentioned. The king then gave, the 
general pardon requested, Jhr all loyal mhjecis; 
and this grace was a few weeks later extended to 
the peasantry t 

A.D. 1382. The king being now in liis sixteenth 
,• Stal. Uicli. it. C.7. " ftiM. Pail. 
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year, was married ti) Aime of Boliniila, daussliter of 
the late Emiieror Charles IV., an iu'ciiiiiphshed and 
excidlent princess, wlui deserved a hotter and a 
wiser husband A few days after the marriage, on 
Januarv Jhe 24th, parliament re-assemhled, and 
Lancaster, vein iiing alter his knigdimi of Castile, 
proposed earrviiig an arinv into Spain. He only 
wanted si\ty thousand |iiinnds, hut alter a warm 
debate, the duke was defeated. , 

At this time flare were two |iopes, I'rhanVI., 
an Italian, and Clement Vn.,a I'lenchman. B hen 
there was no selusni, the pope was geniTally a 
jieace-inaker; hut on occasions like the (iiesent, 
each of the rival pout ill's tiled to arm Lurope in his 
riuise. France, Scotland, Spain, Sicil\, and C) |)uis 
were for Clement; England, Elandirs, and llie rest 
of Enro|H' for Urhaii, who, on good giounds, con¬ 
sidered France Ins greatest eiieniv. The Italian 
pope, after looking about for n brave and sure 
champion, fixed his eyes on the warlike Bishop of 
Norwich, who had so lately distiiignislnd hiiiiself 
in the sei vile'war of England. At the same time, 
the Eleniings, wimwere devoted adherents ol I i liaii, 
were eorclv pressed hy the Freneli; and lliev re¬ 
newed their aiiplicatioiis to England forSissistance.' 
After jireaehmg a H.irt of eiusade, the Bishoj) of 
Norwich asked iiitlie pope’s name a ttaith on idniudi 
property, obtained the piodnce of a (ilteeiith on 
lav )iropcrtv, and raiseil two thonsnnd live hundred 
of the best lancers in the land, and about an cipial 
nuinher of archers, and lo ]iassed over tlie Chaniud 
to make war, “for he was \oung and adventurous, 
and loved the profession of aimsniiove ,dl things.’’f 
The war in winch this nnlitarv ehureliman engaged, 
presented tw'o asjiecfs: iindeT one, it wasasarred 
ernsnde for the pope, Init under the other, it was a 
eonllict waged in muon wiih, and fur the rights and 
indepeiidenre of the hiirglieis and eommoiis ol 
Flanders against the luistocraev. lie was so rond 
of war, that lie piohahlv eared little how hi'pidnigial 
in it. After the nuirder of .liinies Von Artaveldl, 
the cause of deinoeriicv declined and thirly-si.x 
years afhr that event, the I'lemiiigs weie almost 
reduced to extremities. In this state they hxeil all 
their hopes on \'on Arlaveldl’s son, wlio had been 
named I'nilip, aller his goiliiiotlur J’liilippa, the 
wife of Edward 111. Fliihp Von \itaveldl, warned 
hy his falher’s fale, had passed Ins life in a ipiie^ 
and happy retirement; anil in l.')81 he was dragged, 
w ith his eyes open to the worst eonseipu'iiecs, to 
head the coniieil anti lead the armies of the dis¬ 
pirited jieople. His character and his fate form 
one of the most interesting ciiisodcs in the history 
of modern Europe. Forahoul fiftc»n months, whieii 
included the whole of Ins public hi’c, his career was 
as brilliant as a romance ; he forced the enemy to 
raise the siege of Ghent, the centre and soul of the 
confederacy; with the weavers and other artisans 
of Ghent he defeated the French, the count, and 

• hi tilt* prncetlii);: nvut they ha'l shown tlu'maolvp# btitl nt'Ko 
cirIoI’', for, .It tht‘ nionuMit of sohriluij' a favoui, tlioy demaiitlod pay 
of two liondic-d thoiiAatid florins, a debt of Edwurd 11|., which 
they asserted bad been due to them forty years. 
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tJie wliolo cluvalry of Flmidcrs; lu‘took 
kitriit Klcliin, ;i town in Fimico, ainl laid siou;(* 
to tlic s(ri>no fortress of OudenanU'; but in thr 
inontli of KovcnilH'r, 13S2, he was defeated in 
the saMu,mnary buttle of R()sebecf|ue, and (in this 
more foituiiatt* than his falhcj) N\as kdled hy tlie 
enemy. After tb.fL dreadful detVal, the cause of the 
eomniouN ajiain dGi limd ; many towns submitliah 
and (jlumt was besieged or threatened, bu! without 
elleel.'^ 

Affairs were in ibis .stale at iho arrival of tin' 
I'hi^'lisb foiee, whose main object it was to lu-^i^t 
(!)(' tu’c binaluus of {Jlienl. 'Tlu* ibshoji ol’ Noi- 
wicli led Ins little aiiuy to (bavelines, whieli Ik' 
stormed and look; he next delealed an uimv of 
the {’oiint ol I'landers, took tlu' town of Dunkirk, 
and oeeujiied the whole eoast as lai us .‘^liivs, he 
then marched with an imj«Muosil\ wliuh a-'lo- 
nished uuue ryuular warriois to lav sieu'e to \’|urs, 
where he was joiin’d liv twenU thousand of the 
men of (ilienl. Meuiiwlule, tlu' eoiint nnjihued 
the proteeliou of the vouni;’ Kiim oi '^Manec, who, 
(•on\okine, the han am! ihi' aiiieie iiaii, sent a 
^lileiidid aimv, in which wcie eontHcd lweiit\-si\ 
thousand lances, aeioN^ the fjoiitier. d'he bishoji 
made one bilious ii’^sauli ; hut, on tlie ajuuoaeh of 
the Freiieh, lie ran buek (o the eo.isl inoie iaj>i(ll\ 
than he hud advaneed lioiii it. A juirt ot' Ins 
aimv i:ot back with eoiisiderable booty to (kdais ; 
tlu' bishoj), wnil the rest, ihiew hmisell’into (iia\e- 
Imes -wlu'n’ the I'leiudi weie jj,lad to he rid of 
him, li\ jK'ninttim; him to di'stiov the foilifiealions 
ol the plaei’, and then embark with haa, and bao. 
aavi'. The Fiench ehromeleis sa\ that he made 
bill a bad me ol’ llu' |)ojk'’s nioiie), and lliat the 
issiK' of iIk' exjH'ditioi) was owino to bis own folly 
and jueeijiilalion ; but iii Jvuuhuul bi’' failure was 
attiibuled to lire jealousy of the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster. I'lie l)ish()p, on his relunt, was ]iroseeuted 
1)\ |)arliament, and was for some tunc deprived of 
Ills lempoialilies. At the ."ame time, four of his 
piineipal ollicers were eoiidemned lot having sold 
sloiT's and ])iovisions to tlie enemy. 

A.n. 1.3S4. In her jeahntsy of the powers of his 
uiiclc'’^, the Fniicess of Wales had siirrouude<l liei 
son with ministers and olfieers wlio were chieflv men 
of oliscure birth and fortune. Richard, who lived 
almost entirely m the society of these individuals, 
eontraeted an exclusive affection for them, and, as 
soon as he was able, lie began to heap wealtli and 
honours u])on them. Hence tla rc arose a perpe¬ 
tual jealousy between the favourites and the king’s 
uuclcK, and a struggle in which both parties seem 
to luive rcsorltal to the most nefarious proceedings. 
A dark mystery will for ever hang over most of 
these transactions. Once the Duke of Laia^aster 
was oldiged to hide himself in Scotland, and he 
would not return until Richard publicly pro¬ 
claimed his conviction of his innocence, and allowed 
him to travel always with n strong body-guard. 
Ill the month of April of this year, just after the 
duke had done good service against the Scots, the 

•. J roUs.—Borimte, Hisl. doa Duca (l«* HourK<'gne. 
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purliiinicnl nicl ut Sjili'^luirv. Oin* diiy during tlic 
session, .LjIu) Jjulirnor, n CaniieliU' friar, a native 
of IkTuhI, gave Rjchard a jiarrlunent, ct)ntaming 
i1h‘)) ai fienlars of a eonspiraey t(f pl.iee llie erowii 
on the head ol’ Ins uncle. The kmg eoiimmnieated 
tlu- (‘onlenis to Lancaster, wlu^^swojre that llu‘\ 
were all vilteily false, -otieied to fight lu proof of 
liis nuioeenee, and insi>ted that ins ueeus(‘r should 
he phua'd in safe en‘'(udv to he evainined hy tiie 
eouneil. Tin- monk was aeeordiiigly eominitted 
to the care of John Ilolland, the king's hali- 
hnilher, who is s.nd to have str.ingled him with 
own hands ilnring the night. J'he kin 
t'lieiah asv('i-ted lliaL the fnar had killed Inniself. 
Till* Mail of Hnekne.’haiu swou' that he Would 
kdi anv man that dared to accuse hi^ hrolher Lau- 
ea-fer of tri'ason. 'I'he Loid /ouch, whom the 
In.11 h.'id uannal as lh<’.author of tlu* memonal, de- 
el.ocd u])ou his oalh that he kiawv nothing about 
It, and the matter dro]»p(M|. Some siupieioiis, 
howi'vei, Iin'i 4 red in the mind «)f Riehaid, and an 
aticmpl wac' made sonu‘ time after to arit-st Lan- 
easlei. fhil the duke ihiew Ininself int'» his 
slioiig eastU' of j’oiitefi.iet, and sla\eu there till 
the king’s mother hroughi about a reconciliation, 
.and oht.ained apaidon fm lu'r own son, Sii Joliii 
Ilolland. • 

'I'rueCs with Scotland winch h:ul heiai lU'gotiatcMl 
hv the Duke <)f Laimastei, weri' prolonged till the 
month of Mav, 1 JS.o, wlien the J'leneh, in older 
to hinig ahoul the renewal of linstilities, sent John 
de Vienne, loid admiral of I’rance, witli one' 
tfioiisand nuni-al-anns, and loily thousand francs 
m gold, and oilier supplies to niduee the .'^<-ots 
to make an inroad mlo Lnglaiid. The Iniaich 
knights soon eompl.niKal hittinlN of the jnadi' of 
the Scots, tile po\ertv of ihe land, and the lack 
of amusements, such as hampiels, halls, and 
tournaments. Tlu' common solduTs weie not 
suflieienllv res])eelful lo thi' wanuen ; and, on tlu* 
wliohg these allu's agreed veiy laidly. At last, 
how'cver, the Fnaieh and Scots broke into Norih- 
nmherland ; hut Richard, who now took the'fh-ld 
for the fiist time, came up from York, and forced 
tliem to retire. With eiglity thousand men, Richard 
crossed the borders, burnt Ivluilmrgh, IVith, and 
otliev towns; hut then he was obliged to retreat — 
for information wnis brouglil that Jolin d(' Vienne 
liad crossed tlie Solway Frith, and was besieging 
Carlisle. The French and S<’o(s marched off hy 
the west, and returned towards Fdinhurgli, boasting 
that they liad done as much mischief in England 
as the English had done in Scotland. Richard 
then disbanded his army, without ever having had 
an opportunity of measuring swords with the 
enemy. During this campaign, the royal (piarters 
liad been disgraced by a vile murder, and by fre- 
(pient quarrels betw’ceii the, king’s uncles ami Ins 
favourites. At York, during the advance, Sir 
John Holland assassinated one of tlie favourites, 
and the grief, shame, aftd anxiety, caused liy this 
event broke the heart of the ihinccss of Wales, 
who died a few days after. On the retreat from 


Scotland, Sir Miclna l dc la Role, another of tlie 
favourites, wlm was tlnni chancellor, excited snme 
fresli jealousy in the mind of Rieliurd, who therc- 
njion had a violent and indecent altercation with 
his uncle liancasU i. After the campaign tlu* king 
m:id(‘ gri'iU ]nom<)lii)ns U* (juii't the jealousy of his 
relations;—iionouis fell upon them, hut these ware 
nothing compared to tlu* honours and grants con- 
feuYd on the king’s minions. Ileiiiv of Boliiig- 
hroke, Jyaiiea^terV son, was made Eail of Derby; 
llu' king’s uncles, the Earls ol Ciuiihinlgi' and 
ILiektngham, weie ereatcf I llukes of York anti 
(di)iiei'sl(‘r ; Micliad de la Foie was eiealed Earl 
of Suffolk ; and KhIhtI de Venn u still«inore ni- 
llmmlia! favounkg Martpiis of Duhiin, receiving, 
at the same lime, the extraoidiiiarv grant of the 
wliole revt nue of iiekind, out of wliicli lie was to 
pay a yeaily rent of live thousand marks to the 
kin-i. Ib'was soon after made Duke of Iieland. 
As Riciiaid had no ehddieii, he declared at llic 
same time that his lawful sueee>i«)r would be 
Rogi'i, Fail of March, the giaudsoji of Eioiiel, 
Duke of Ciaieiice.* 

Soon afliir liioM* imaugcmeuts, the Duke of 

l. .aiicaster was enabled to depart to jiros his eiaim 
to tin* llirone of Castdc’ hy foiec of arms. A dis- 
j♦uy•d succession in Foitugal, and a war between 
thal eountry and Sjiain, seemed to open a load fur 
Inm. The king was evidently glad to have him 
out of England. Farhament voted supplies, one 
half of which were given to the duke ; and in tlie 
month of .lulv, he set sail for tlie Ih'ninsula, with 
an ai'iny of ten thousaml men. Lancaster landed 
at Coi^ina, opened a road througli Galhcia into 
Foringal, and foiined a juiiclion with the king of 
tiial eountrv, who niinned Philijijia, the (Take’s 
(1d('sL dangiilei hy lu> lirstwife. At first, the duke 
was r\<“ixwheie Mcttirnnis ; he defeated tlie S])a- 
iiiards in a pilchcd-hattle, and took man) towns; 
hut, 111 a second cauqiaign, Ins unn\ was almiT-t 
aiiiiiliilaled hy disease and lauiine; ami his own 
declining health foriu'd him to letiie lo (hneniie. 
In the, end, howiwejg he conchideil ;ui advanta¬ 
geous tr('ai\. Ills dauehter Catherine, the grand¬ 
daughter of Pi ter the C’l m 1, w as mai ried to Hem y, 
Jh-iiiee of Aslui las, tlie heir of the reigning King 
ol Castdi*. 'J'wo hundred thousand crowns were 
pTml to the duke for tlie cxjieiiscs he Inid incurred; 
and the King of Castile agreed to pay fort v thousaml 
florins byway of annuity to lhe‘'®uke and Duchess 
of Lancasler. The issue of .fohn of Gaunt reigned 
ill Sjiaiu for many generations. 

J’hicouraged liy^the ahsenee of llie duke Avilh so 

m. any choice w-arr^irs, the I'reueh determined to in¬ 
vade Enghind. Never had that nation made such 
mighty ])reparatimis. Upwards of a lnimlr(‘d tliou- 
sand men, including nearly all the chivalryof Fruiiec, 
weic encamped in Flanders, tind an immense fleet 
lay in the ])ort of Sluys ready to (“arry them over. 
This fleet was composed of sliijts collected in all 
maritime countries from Cadiz to Dantzic. Charles 
VI., who detennined to take; a part in the expedi- 

* Fr<Jb8nrl.—W'alsiui;.—Hot. l'.iil.—llynK‘r. 
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tion, went to SInys, niul even oinliiirked ; but tins 
yoiiug king was entirely in the piraer of his 
intriguing ami turlnilcnl uneles, who seem to have 
ilctcnnincd (not nnwiselv, perliaps) that ihe e\|ie- 
dition should not take plaee There were other 
impediments and causes 
the armv was ilisliaiided. 
by a tempest, and 
by the Knghsh 
in these 

the people who bud to pav them to the very dust. 
That country indeed was so e\hausl<‘d l)\ the outlav 
that there was no fear of its making any such 
great attpnipt for niaii'i years to come. 

Richard gained no increase of comfort by the 
absence of Ijiuicaster, whose younger brother, the 
Duke of Gloucester, was far barsber than ,lobn of 
Gaunt bad ever been. .“Vt ibe meeting of iiarba- 
ment, in the montb of October, tl«- Duke of 
Gloucester beaded an opiiosition wbicb detennmed 
to drive Riqjiard’s favourites de la Pole iind de 
Vere from office. They began with de la Tide, 
who, idler a weak attemjit to save liim, was dis¬ 
missed. * After bis expulsion, tlyi eomnions 
iinpeacbed biiii of high crimes and misdemeanors, 
and be was senteneed to ])ay a heavy fine and to 
be imprisoned. Gloucester and bis party tlun 
said that no good governnienl could be expected 
iiiitil a pcrmaiieiit eouncil was eboscii bv pailia- 
ment to reform the stitte of the nation—a couiieil 
like those wdiicb bad been aiipointed in the reigns 
of .lobii, Henry III., and Edward 11. Riidiard 
said be would never consent to any such iiieasiire, 
mill threatened to dissolve the parliament, Tlie 
eoiiimons Iben coolly iiroduced the statute by wbiidi 
Edwvrd II. bad been deposed ; and wliilc be was 
agitated by ibis significant hint, mu; of tlic lords 
leminded him that his life w oiild be in dangci if he 
persisted in bis refusal. Upon this Riclnird 
yielded, and the government xvas substantially 
vested for a year in the bands of- edevon cuininis- 
sioiiers, bisbojis and peers, to whom were added 
the three great officers of the crown. At the bend 
of all was jilaccd bis uncle Gloucester, whom from 
that moment he bated with an intensity wbicb 
seems almost incompatible xvitb liis light, frivolous 
character.f 

The king was now twenty years of age, but ne 
xvas' reduced to a»,,inere a cipher as when be xvas 
but eleven, fn month of August in the follow¬ 
ing year, 1387, acting under the advice of De la 
Pole and Tresilian, the chief justice, he assembled 
a council at Nottingham, and submitted to some of 
the judges who attended it this question,—whether 
the commission of government appointed by par¬ 
liament, and approved of under liis own seal, were 
legal or illegal? These judges certified under their 
hands and seals that the commission w'as illegal, 
and that all those yvho introduced the measure were 

* AccordinK to Knyijkton, \thpn Bichurd first rerpiv«dtli« in«i«ag« 
of Parliiiropnl, requPitmg that De la Pole Euil of Suffolk and chan¬ 
cellor init'lit be removed, he roptied with boyieh pettilance, that he 
wouUl not forUiom remove tVe meauest scullion from his kitchen. 
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liable to capital puiiislinicut; that all xvlio su)!- 
piirted it were by tliat act guilty of liigb trcii^oii ; 
and 111 short, that both lords and commons were 
tiiiitors. Oil the lllb of November fillowiuir, tlie 
king, who bad returned to lauidou, and who seems 
lliiis (Mily to ha, VC firmed tlie absuid iilca of 
goveniiiig the country by a junta or council of bis 
was aiariiicd bv the mtelbgeiu'e llial, 
the Earls of ,\ruuilel and 
iiiai shill 

iqiproacbing the caintid willi 
-t(',l)(l(l men. Thedeeisioii of the judges bail lieen 
ki’pl secret, but one, of the imiiibcr betrayed it to a 
fiieiid of Gloucester. As soon as Riebaid’s cousin 
the I'ail of Derby, Eaiicasler’s son and heir, 
learned the apjiroiicb of Ins iiiieleof Gloucester, be 
ipiilleil the court with the Earl of U arwick, weni 
to W'abbaiii Cross, and tbeic joined linn. Tb ' 
inendiers of the Council of Eleven weie tbeie 
alreiidv. On Siiiiibiv tlie 17tb of Niiveiulicr llie 
duke entered Eondiui xvitb an irrcsisyble loiee aiid 
“u|ipealed” of treason tlie Arehbisliop o( V’oik, 
lie Vere, now Duke of Ireland, de la Pule, Eai 1 
of .Sullolk, Rol)(‘it 'riosiliaii, chief jiisliee, and 
Sir Nicholas llrember, Knight, and lord iii.ivov ol' 
London. The liivourites instantly took lo lliglil. 
De la I’ole, the eondeiinied cbaiiecllor, who had 
returned to Court, and seemed dearer than ever to 
bis ma-tcr, s.ucccedod in reaebiiig Fiance, where 
111' (bed soon after; de Vero, the Duke of licbuul, 
got to' the holders of Wides, where be received 
royal letters authorizing him to raise an army, and 
begin a civil war. He eollected a few tboiisaiul 
men, but yviis met on the banks of the Isis, near 
Radcot, and tborongbly defeated liy Gloucester and 
Henry of Boliiigbroke. He then lied to lieland 
and afterwards to Holland, yvbere be died about 
four years after. The Arebbiabop of York was 
seized in the north, but xvas allowed to escape by 
the people: be 'also finished bis days not long 
after, in the bumble condition of a parish jiricst in 
Flanders. Tresilian and Brember Teiiniincd con¬ 
cealed in or about London. After the defeat of 
ids army under de Vcrc, Richard, who xvas only 
courageous by fits and starts, lost all licart, and 
retired into the Tower. His uncle Gloucester, 
wlio believed on pretty good grounds that the king 
and the favourites had intended to arrest Idm 
secretly and put him to death, showed little mercy. 
He drove' every friend of Richard, even down to 
Ilia confessor, away from the court, and threxv some 
ten or twelve of them into prison. The “ xvondcr- 
ful parliament,” which met in the beginning of the 
year 1388, carried out the impeachments be had 
made, and gave him their full support. The five 
obnoxious councillors xvere found guilty of high 
treason, their, propertywas confiscated, and Tresi¬ 
lian and Brember the mayor, xvho were discovered, 
were executed, to the joy of the people. 

With flte cause of Bremher’s great unpopularity 
we are not acquainted; hut the chief justice had 
made himself odious by his “bloody circuit” 
against the peasants who had been engaged in 


1)1 deliiv, and in the end 
The lieet was dis)U'rs('il 
many of the ships were taken 
The expenses ineurred b\ Fiaiiee 
preparutioiis were enormous, and ground 


own eboosiiig, 

Jiia uncle Gbiiiccster iiiid 
‘^bittinglmm, the coiistiible, admiral, and 
if Eiigbuul, were 
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llie iiisurroctioi). Tlie judges who had signed 
luid scaled the answer at Nottingham were iie.\t 
inipeaclicd. Their only plea was, that they had 
acted under terror of the king and the fa- 
vininlch: tliey were cn|htally convicted; but the 
hisliopb interceded in their belnijj', and, instead of 
being sent to the scaffold, they were sent into exile 
for life to Ireland. iilake, however, who had 
diawn U)) the questions at Nottingham, was e.xc- 
culcd, and so was Usk, who had been secretly 
a]i|H)inled nnder-shcrilf to seize the jicrson of the 
Duke of (Tluucchtcr. 'I'he king’s confessor, wdio 
swore that no threats had been used with the 
iiidge.s at Nottingham, was also coialeinned to exile 
ni Ireland. It was hoped that the shedding of 
blood would stoj) here, but such was not the inten¬ 
tion of Gloucester, .\flcr the Easter recess he iin- 
]icaclied four knights, and these unfortunate men 
were all convicted and e.vecuted. Of these, the 
tale of Sir Simon Burley excited most syinjiathy : 
ho bad bei'ii,ljie nnich-csteenicd friend of Edward 
III. and I he Black Pi nice; he had acted as guar¬ 
dian to Uichard ; had negotiated his marriage; 
and was tcndirly loved both by the king and the 
(|\uen, Richaid was not so base as to abandon 
tills woithv knight without making anelfort; but 
his uncle (ilouccster told him that Ins keeping the 
crown would de]iciid oil the iinmcduitc execution 


of this individual. The young queen—the “ good 
Queen Anne,” as she was called by the pcojile 
—in vain begged on her knees that ho might 
be s]iared : in vain Henry of Bolingbroke, who 
had been Gloucester’s right hand in this enter¬ 
prise, added his most earnest solicitations. The 
iron-hearted Gloucester had a violent quarrel on 
this occasion with his nephew Henry, who never 
forfavc him.* 

Eor about twelve months Richard left the whole 
pow'cr of government in the hands of his uncle 
and of the, council or commission. It was during 
tliis interval that the battle of Olterhourne, famous 
in song under the name of Chevy Cltasc, was 
fought (ITith August, 1388) between the Scottish 
Earl Hongla.s, and the Ijoril Harry Percy, the re¬ 
nowned Hotspur. Douglas was slain, but the 
English were in the end driven from the field, after 
both Hotspur and his brother, Lord Ralph Percy, 
had been taken jirisoners. At length Richard 
gave a proof of that decisive promptitude which 
visited his mind at uncertam intervals. In a great 
council hidd in the month of May, 1380, he sud¬ 
denly addrtssed his uncle—“ How old do you 
think 1 am V” “ Your highnesa,” replied Glou¬ 
cester, “ is in your tw eiity-secoiid year.” “ Then,” 
added the king, ” I am surely of age to manage 
• Hot. I’arl.—Kiijiilit. 
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my iiwn iiffuirs. I hayo been loiittrr miclcr the 
control of ^omrdiniis timii aiiv ward in my <loml- 
nioiis. i thank ye, my lords, for your ])asl ser¬ 
vices, hut 1 want them no lontter.’’ Before tliey 
could recover from their astonishment he demanded 
the i^reat seals from the archhishop, and the Keys 
of tlie Bxehe(|uer from the B]sho|) (d' llerc fnd; 
and within a few days lie drove (iloueestei from 
the council, and dismissed inosl of the olheers he 
had U])|ioiiite(l nilhont incetina; with any o|i|)o- 
sition. lie informed the ]ieo|)te, hv ]irorlamalion, 
that he had now taken the leins of ^oveiiiment 
into his own hands ; hut, in fact, this wa- far Irom 
heiiiis the-ease. Richard had not the needful a|i- 
plication to Imsincss, an>l the chief adiiiinislralion 
nfuflairswas left to another iiiiele, llie Duke of 
York, and to his eool-lieaded and ealenhitiiiy 
cousin, Henry of Bolin^lirokc, Bari of Derln.* 

For some years this coYernnicntwaMindisliiilied 
and the nation tranquil; luit Rielnird was evi¬ 
dently simuldiing or dissiniulatiiig the nliole linie, 
Lancaster returned from tlie continent alter an 
absence of more than three years, and, from cir¬ 
cumstances with wdiieh we are not' Millieienlly 
acquainted, he became all at once e\reednicly 
moderate and popular, lie eondueled his brother 
Glouecster mid the nobles of his ]iarty to eowrl’, 
where an all'ecting reeoneihalioii took place, the 
king jdaying hi.s |iart^so ably that nobody seems to 
have doubted tlie sincerity with which lie eiiibiaced 
his “ dear uncle” Gloiieesler. The duke was re¬ 
admitted into the council ; Lancaster was created 
Duke of A(|iiilainc fir lifc,t and intrusted with the 
negotiation of a peace with Friince, the. paihanient 
voting a liheral sum to defray Ins expenses at a 
sort of congress held at Amiens. Hostilities had 
heeii suspended hv a suceessiou of armisliees, and 
in 1394 a truce was eoiieluded for tour years. 
Thi.s truce also embraced Scotland, the king of 
which eoiiiitrv, Robert H., had died the 19th of 
Ajiril, 1390, leaving the crown to liLs eldest sou 
John, Karl of Carriek, who took the name of 
Roheit Ill.t 

A I). 1394.—After the death of the good Queen 
Amic, which Inqipened at Shenc, on Whit Sunday, 
the king collected a considerable army-, and cnissed 
nvi r to Irehuid, where the native rhiet's had heepi 
for some time making head against their English 
oppiessor.s, and where some of the English them¬ 
selves had revolted. This campaign was a lilood- 
less one : the Irish chiefs submitted ; Richard en¬ 
tertained them with groat magnificence, knighted 
some of them, and, after Rpeiidiii.-; a winter in the 
country, and rediessing some abuses, he returned 
home, and was well received by his snlijects. 
Although the council was divided on the matter, 
Richard at last decided on contracting a matri¬ 
monial alliance with France; and in tlie month of 

• Wiilsintf.—Knyijlit.—Rot. Par]. 

+ This jrant wh« (m]>««qnently reciillRd. 

I The tame, popular ])rpju(ltce against the name of John, ul least 
for a king, which wt* iiavw »een displayed by the Eni;h»h followers of 
Wai Tyler, was also entertsdned at this tim« by the Scots. Ilia 
commonly traced to the unforiunato reigns of John of England, Julm 
of France, and John BaUol. 
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October, 1390, he passed over to the coutnient, 
and nmrrieii Isabella, llie dant^htcr of (Charles V!. 
—a jiriiKTSs, a miraelo of beauty and of wit, ao- 
Ci/rdm^ to Froissart, hut who was little more th.in 
seven years old. Vhe Idessiii”: of a peace, or at 
lea-^t of a truce,, *for twenty-(iv(‘ years, was tlie 
roii'-e(|uenee of this union, and u't tlie inarriaue 
was decidedly uiniojiular in Fn^dand. The Duke 
of (ilonccstcr had ahva^s ojijio'cd it; and the 
peo]de, whose fa\our he had never forfeiliMl, imw 
considered luni in the hubl of a chainpmn foi the 
national honour. “Our FdsNurds,” saiil the duke, 
“struck tenor to the lieavt of I’aris, Imt undei 
Jiuhald eourt llicir alliance, and tiemble at 
tin* I'Vciieh even in Ijondon ” It is said tliut the 
dtiko's «l(Tlanmlions weie the inori* velieniei'l, 
heeaiise lie Mi''|K'eled wliat would follow to lumsell', 
and il Is eeiiaui that Fiehaid asked assistaiiee 
from ('hui les \ I , to he ^i \ ('ll in ease of need, and 
lliat tills alhanei' with J’hanee ^avc him courage \n 
nndeilak(‘ a ^ehenle wliieli liis liee)* icvenve had 
nounshed loi many \(‘:irs '’I’iu' v(‘ar after In'. 

maTiia^e, in the month of .Inlv, Kichatd striiek 
his lilow With consuminali’ tii'aelu'iv . atti'v entei- 
taiiiiin^ him at diniK'r, m Ins n-n.il bland nianiHM', 
he arusled tlu' khiil of Whirwiek. Two da\ 
afti'r he eivdlilv iliduced the ju iniate to hnne hw 
brother, llie Karl of Ainndel, to a frieiidtv eon- 
j'eienee; and then Aiiindel was airested. Il(“ 
liad thus yot two of liis vicliiiis- lo entiap the 
lliiid, and the i;ieaU*st of all, he went willi a ua\ 
(■oi)i|i;;ny to lMe,'li\ Castle, in J’Asex, wlieu' Ins 
miele (Jlouces!er was lesidmu with Ins l.uiidv. 
'The fluke, siisjx'ctiii^ no mischud’, came out, with 
all his household, to meet the roval <>U(I, 

while Rudiard euleitamcd the duclicss with ^rlerldl^ 
discourse, Glonei^ster was seized hv the earl niai- 
slial, earned with breathless speed to the river, 
put on lioard shi[), and conveyed to the (aistle of 
(aihiis. A report ran that the duke was murdered : 
lo (juiet the. agitation, Richard issued a procla¬ 
mation stating tliat the recent arrests had been 
made hv the assent of the chief officers of tlu‘ 
crown, and with the knowledge and approbation 
of hjs uncles of Lancaster and York, and Ids 
cousin HcJiry, Karl of i)crby.* 

A few days after Richard went to Nottingham 
Castle, and there, taking his uncles Lancaster and 
York, Jind hja cousin Henry, by surprise, he inadi' 
them, with other noblemen^ put tlieir seals to a 
parchment, by which Gloucester, Arundel, mid 
Warwick were “ appealed ” of treason in the same, 
manner that they (with Hfjj^ry of Bolinghroki^ 
among tliem) had a])peeled the king’s favourites 
ten ya&Ks before. A pcurliament then summoned 
to try the three traitors, for so they were now called 
by men, like Henry of Bolingbroke, who had been 
partakers iaaliitboit: acts, and by others who had 
supporfod them- in their boldest measures. These 
men can only escape the suspicion of being a set 
of fickle and unprincipled ticouudrcls by our admit¬ 
ting that many circumstances remain untold; and 

• ,Rot. Fttil.—RYmer. 
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iixlcrd tlio couleiii]K)r!iry acrouuts of the traiij-ac- 
lioii are uimsiially vaj^ue and nnsatisfaetorv. One 
ereat Key to the seeret inigljt he huind in the terror 
lll^|)l^(■d l)v Richard’s nuisterlv erafl and Ins dis* 
|)luv of military force. On tlie 17 l1i of September, 
lie went to jiailianienl with six Imndred nien-at- 
aniis wearing his liverv, amV a bodv-Lcuard (tf 
choice archers. The (’ommuns, who bad received 
ihmr lesson, began by im]»eacbing Tlioinas Arnii- 
d(d, Arclibishoj) of Caiiterlmry, of high Ireason. 
I’canng tlie jininate’s eloquence, Kicliard arlhillv 
prcvenled his atleiiding m the. Lords, and lie was, 
at (he king’s will, banished for lit('. On the fol¬ 
lowing day !us lirother, the Karl of Arundel, who 
ofleieil to ])rov(‘ his iniKK'eiicc hy wager of hatlle, 
who ehalh'Dged a trial hy jury, and wlio at last 
jdeaded >i general and ])articular ]>ardon, was eon- 
deiiiiH'd and immedi.Uelv heheadeci on 'Tower IJill. 
On the 21st of Se])teinher, a writ was issued to llu* 
Lai I Marshal, goveriair ol’ Calais, eomnnuiding 
him h) bring the l)od\ nt his prisoner, llu' Duke* ol 
(lioncosler, Tadoie llie king m parhamimt, that he 
might answer to the hudswho liad appealed him 
"1 treason. On tiie 2-4th (and three da\s wei'e pro- 
hah]\ then seareelv cnouLth for a king’s mesM-iiger to 
lia\el to Calms and h.ick) an ati'-wer was retunu'd 
to the. Lords, that the l^hirl Alarslial e<^iid not pro- 
<hiee the iluk<“, foi that lug being in ciislodv m llu' 
kinu’s prison in Calai--, had died there. This ))ai- 
iianuml, which was assenihled to proenie his death, 
eai(‘(l little how he had died, and made no niqniries. 
d'iu' Lords appellants demanded puignient; the 
CommoiiH secoiuh'd their demand, and llie dead 
duk(' was declnied to tie a traitor, and all Ins ]jr()- 
pcil\ was eonliscated t<i tin' king. On the next 
da\ a doennient, jinrjHiriing to lu' Cloncesti i’s eon- 
fessioii taken hy Sii William Kickhill, one of the 
justices who luul heeij sent over to Calais in the 
jireceiling numth fur that sole ])\irpose, as was 
pretended, was produccil and read in ^larbanient.*' 
On the 28th, Cloneester’s Iriend, the Karl of Wai- 
wiek was brought before the bar of the House : the 
eaii pleaded guilty, but bis sentence was com¬ 
muted into perpetual inqirisoniiient in the Isle of 
Man. In ])assnig sente.lee on tluse nobles, there 
were many wlio condmnned themselves. 'The 
Duke ol York, the Jiisbo)) of Winchester, and Sir 
Riebard Scroop had been members of the com¬ 
mission of eleven; the Karl of Derby and the 
Kail of NoUingbam bad lieen two out of the 
live who entered London in arms and iqipcaled 
the favourites of treason. After ihcir recent ex- 
ju iicuce of the king, nothing but fatuity could 
make them repose confidence in any of Ins 
nssurunees, or in the, steadiness of parliament; 
but for want of any better security, they extracted 
from Ricluml a declaration of their own innocence 
in n'gard to all jiast transactions. This declaration 

• Uiflvliill N.i\v the Dukf'uUvo, at CiUui* on the 7th of September. 
The u'.il ol'i' oi of his mission, and the real oiri'umslimcvi, ol (ilou 
(■."•ut w (U-iiili, iue invulvert in a mvstery lu-ver likely to be cleareil 
iq). lliil a M-emBthalthe miivewal impreBBloii. not only m Ciiubinil 
bill also oil Itie ciinuiient, was convet, [ami Ihiil he was secretly 
muulere.l, ami ui a manner not to Uisflgurg the corpse, winch was 
uUeiwarvls ilelivercil to las family. 


was made in full parliament. Ai'icr this tlie king, 
w’bo was very fond of Ingb-sounding titles, and a 
great conferrer of ibem, made several promotions of 
ins nobles. Among these, bis cousin Henry Boliiig- 
broke was enated Duke of Hereford; Mowbray, 
till' Karl of Notliiigliam, Duke of Norfolk; and 
tlie king’s half-bioiber, John Holland, who bad 
eormnitteil the murder at York, was made Duke of 
K.teter.* 

(doncestm ’s “ wonih'rful ” parliament of 1380 
liad taken an oath lhat norbing there jias^ed into 
buv should be ebaiu’ed or abrogated ; and now the 
veiv same men, with a few c.xeeptions, took the 
same oath to llx' decisions of Uie pres'^it parlia¬ 
ment, wbieb undid all that was then done. 'I'hc 
answers of the judges to the (piestions put at Not- 
Imgbam, whicli bad tlum iieen punished as acts of 
liigh treason, were now pronounced to be just and 
ligal. It was declared liigb treason to attempt to 
repeal or overturn any judgment now jtassed; and 
the Issue male of all tlie persons wliojiad been con*- 
demned were deel.ired fur ever ineapulile of sitting 
in parlianumt or holding olhcc iu council. “These 
violent ordinances, as if tlie ])recedcnt they were 
tlien overlinning bad not shielded itself with the 
saint' sanction, were swum to by parliament upon 
itn cross of (’anterbuvv, and eonfirmed by a national 
oath, with the ]ienaUy of excommunication de- 
iiniiueed against its infringers. Of those recorded 
(o have bunnd themselves by the adjiiratioii to 
Kicliaj-d, far the greater paiL bad touched the same 
H'lics lor (ilmieester and Annuh'l ten \cars beb^ie. 
and is\o u'ars afterwards swore allegtaiiee to Henry 
uf La^icaster.'’I' Belore this obsequious iiarlia- 
menl. scpar.rled , it set till' (laim'orDus |)rc('C(irnit , f 
Uiiintm^lhc kiii^ 11 siibsiilv,/(ir///(•, ii|H)iiVciol; 
itiiil II {irauU'il fur twelve peers and 

MX .'enmioiiers, “ all ^ler'iiiis well aiiected to the 
l-iim,” to Ml alter the dis-olutioii, and eximiine mid 
detiiioinh eeitaiii niatteii- as to them should se?m 
hCbl. 'I’lube eiiihteeii eomnilssioiieis usurped the 
eiiliie rialils of the lenidiiture: they imposed a 
jierpeiiiiil oath oil jirelales and lords to he taken 
licfore ohtiuning ]iossesslon of their estates, (hat 
they would niamtain the statutes and ordinanees 
luadehy tins pm hiiuient, or afterwards by the lords 
and knights, ha\ mg [lower coinmitt. d lo the.n hy 
the same ; and they declared it to he iiigh trciisou 
to disuliev any of their oidinaiiees. Thus, with the 
vole, ol' a revenue for life, and with tlie [lower of 
[mrliaiiient notoriously iisur|ied by a junto of his 
ereatnies, Uiehard was not likely soon to meet his 
|K'.o[de again, and he beeanie as absolute as he 
could wish. SoAe peo[ile, admitting the follies 
and extravagances of this king, profess lo be blind 
to any serious stale eriinc in him that can justify 
the, contempt and hatred in whicli he was held liy 
Ins subjects ; but we think that the lew preceding 
lines arc suiricieiil to clear their vision in this 
respect. 

Richard was elated willi his success, and he 

U(it Pail.—Fiols:*—Knyjflit, 
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gloried in his dissimulation, which he fondl\’hoped 
had overthrown all 0 |ipofition. He began to reign 
much more fiercely than before. “ In those days,” 
Bays Froissart, “ there was none so great in Eng¬ 
land that durst sjieak against anything that the 
king ibd, lie had a couueil suitable to bis fancies, 
who exhorted him to do what he list: be kept in 
his wages ten thousand arcliers, who watched over 
him day and night” This high and absolute 
bearing was, however, of short duration. The 
people, a share of whose attachment or re.^pect had 
been preserved by (Gloucester even in bis worst 
moments, because he alwnrs showed a coneerii for 
the public interest, were soon disgusted with Rich¬ 
ard, who a])])earcd only to crave power and monev 
that he might lavish them on his minions and 
indulge himself in an indolent and luxurious life, 
llis grandfather, Edward III., had mamtamcil a 
magnificent Court; but bis was a homely alfair 
compared to that kept by Richard. Never iiad the 
nation seen—nor did it see for long after—such 
gorgcoiisiiess in furniture and apparel, such pa¬ 
geants, each feasting, and such Aiiiciaii extrava¬ 
gance and delicacy in repasts. Putting aside the 
tailors, the drapers, and the hosts of servants, all 
clad ill costly liveries, Richard’s cooks and adjutants 
of the kitchen alone formed a little aimy. In soui ' 
icspects his taste, and magniliceiice might have 
benefited the nation, but they were carried to excess, 
and the spectators of Iws riotous living were but too 
often a lieggared and a starving iieopb-. 

A general murmur was soon raised against the 
late parliament: peoide said that it had not been 
freely chosen; that it had with bad faith ai d bar¬ 
barity revoked former jiardous and connived at 
illcgaV exactions; that it had been a party to the 
sliameful impunity of the murderers of Gloucester ; 
and that it had assisted the king in destroying the 
liberties of the kingdom. Matters were approacli- 
in'jf this state when the mutual distrusts of two 
great noblemen, and the fears they both entertained 
of the cunning and vindictive spirit of the king, 
Imrried on the catastrophe. Henry of Bolingbroke, 
now Duke of Hereford, and Mowliray, now Duke 
of Norfolk, were the only two that remained of the 
five appellants of 1385. To all outward ajiiiear- 
luicc they enjoyed the favour and confidence of the 
king; but they both knew that their original sfti 
bad never been forgiven. The Duke of Norfolk, 
who, much to bis boiioiir, had sliow'ii a reluctance 
to join in the jirosccutioii of his former friends, 
seems to have heen the more alarmed or the more 
communicative of the two. Overtaking the Duke 
of Hereford, who was riding the road between 
Windsor and London, in the month of December, 
during the recess of parliament, Mowbray said, 
“ We are about to be ruined.” Henry of Boling¬ 
broke asked “For what?” and Mowbray said, 
“ For the affair of Radcot bridge.” “ How can 
that be after big pardon and declaration in parlia¬ 
ment?” “ He will annul that pardon,” said 
Mowbray, “ and our fite will be like that of others 
before us. It is a marvellous and trteacherous 

C <• ' 


world this we live in!” And then he wont on to 
assure Hereford (what must have been unneces¬ 
sary) that there was no trust to be put in Riebiiid’s 
jiromises or oaths, or demonstrations of iiflectioii, 
and that he knew of a certainty that lie and bis 
minimis were then, comiiassiiig the deaths of the 
Dukes of IjUiicaster, Hereford, Albemarle, ami 
Exeter, the Maripiis of Dorset, imd of bimsilf. 
Henry then said, “ If such be the case, we can 
never trust tbcni;” to wbieb Movbriiy vcjuiiicd, 
“ So it is, and tbougli tlicv may not be able to do i( 
now, they will contrive to destroy ns in niir hiiii.scs 
ten years bciicc.”* 

This reign, ns ahouiidiiig in daik and treacberous 
transactions, is neb in liisloncal diuibts. It is not 
clear bow this conversation wasrciioilcd In Ricbaid, 
blit the d.uiiiimg susiiicioii rests iipoii llciiry ol 
Bolingbroke. AVIicii piirliamciit met, after the 
recess, in the inoiitli of .laiiiiary, 13!)8, Ilcicford 
was called upon by the king to relate wlial bad 
passed between the Duke of Noilolk and bmoel 
and tbeii Hereford rose and picsenteil in willing 
tile wliolo of the eouversatioii as we bave lelaled it. 
Norfolk did not attend m parbaiiieiif, but he siir- 
reiidered on proclumatioii, culled Henry of J.im- 
caster a'bar mid false traitor, and threw down Ins 
gauntlet. Jfieliard ordered both parties into 
custody, and instead of submitting the ease to par¬ 
liament, referred it to a ruurt of chivalry, wbieli, 
after many delays, awarded tliiit wager ot battle 
should be joined at Coventry on the 15tb of .Septem¬ 
ber. As the time aiiproached, Richard wins braid 
to say, “ Now I shall have jieaee Irom lieneefor- 
wiird;” but, on the iipjioiiited day, when the eoni- 
batants xvere in the lists, and bad eouclied their 
biiiecs, throwing down bis warder between them, 
he took the battle into liis own bands. Alter 
consulting with the committee of parliament— 
the base eighteen (who bad just been u|ipohited)— 
to the surprise and bewilderment of all men, be 
eondcraiied Hereford to baiiislmient for ten years, 
and Norfolk for life. Hereford, apjiareiitly confi¬ 
dent in his abilities and many resources, went no 
farther than France : Norfolk made a pilgrimage 
to Jerusalem, and not long after died broken¬ 
hearted at Venice. On the death of the Duke of 
Lancaster, which liajijicned about three inoiitlis 
after the exile of his gim Hereford, Richard seized 
his immense estates and kept them, notwitlistaiid- 
ing his having, before bis dcjiarture out of Eng¬ 
land, granted letters patent to Hereford, permitting 
him to appoint attorneys to represent him and take 
possession of his lawful inheritance.t The illega¬ 
lity and dishonour of this proceeding did not )ire- 
vent the court lawyers from justifying it. But now 
there was no law in the land except what jiro- 
ceeded from the will of Richard, who, after ridding 
himself, as he fancied, for ever, of the two great 
eers whom he feared and hated, set no limits to 
is despotism. He raised money by forced loans; 

• Rot. Park Tliia ii lha aceount wlilcli HettforJ gavo in piir. 
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he coerced the jiiilgcs, mid in order to obtain fines 
he outlawed seventeen counties by one stroke of the 
lien, alleging that they had favoured his enemies in 
the affair of Radcot bridge. He was told hv some 
friends that the, country was in a ferment, and that 
plots and cnns]ii7'aeies were foi'ining against him; 
liiit the infatuated man treated them with coiitemjit, 
and (duise this virv moment for leaving I'ingland. 
In the end of the month of Mav, LUlil, he sailed 
from Milford Haven with a splendid fleet, which 
however eonveyed more courtiers and ]miasites 
tlian good soklicrs. After some delay he took the 
(ield against the Irish on the I’dlh ol .Tune, and a 
fortnight after his eonsiii, the Duke of Hereford, 
landed at Ravcnspiir in Yorkshire. The duke 
had not escaped from I'ranee witlioiitdillieiillv, and 
all the retinue hi' hroiight with him eoiisisled of the 
CMled Arehliisliop of Caiiteihurv, the sou of llie 
lute Lari of Arundel, lifleeii kiiiglils and men-at- 
aniis, and a few servants. 

lint the w'llv Heiii v was slniiig in the alfeetioiis 
01 the ])eopte ■ lie kiu'w hv the grief shown when 
he set out on Ins cmIc that immv llioiisaiids would 
he glad to see him hack ; and both he and the 
archhishop had many jicisiiiial fnciids among the 
Hollies. As soon as lie landed, he was joined hv 
llic greal ICarls of Nortliiimlieilaiid #and West- 
moiiland ; and as he declared that he only cimic 
for Ins right, or for the eslates heloiiging to Ins 
lallier, he was speedily reintiiieed hv manvwho 
did not foresee, and who, at lliat stage, would not 
have appioved his full and daring scheme. Hi' 
niarclied with woiiderliil rapidity Inwards the capi¬ 
tal, and arrivi'd there at the head of sixty llioiisaiid 
men. His uncle, the Duke of York', having no 
eoiilidi'iiee ni the Londoners, (pnltod the city be¬ 
fore his a|iproaeh, and, as regent of the kiiigdoiii 
dormg Riehnrd’s ahseiiee, rinsed the nival standard 
at St. Alban’s. The Jjoiidoiiers received Hereford 
as a deliverer, and still further stienglhcned his 
army. A general panic ]irevailcd among the crea¬ 
tures of Richard, some of whom shut themselves 
up in Bristol Castle. The Duke of Yoik, with 
such forces as he could collect, moved towards the 
west, there to await the arrival of Richard, to 
whom messengers had lie.eii disputehed. After 
staying a few davs in London, Henry of Holiiig- 
hrokc marched in the same, direction, and so rapid 
was his course that he reached the Severn on the 
same day ns the regent. Tlvc Duke of York had 
discovered before this that he could place no reli¬ 
ance on his troops: he was himself a man of no 
energy, and probably his resentment for the mur¬ 
der of his brother Gloucester was greater than 
his affection for his nephew Richard. Henry of 
Boliiighrokc was also his nephew, and when he 
agreed to meet that master-mind in n secret confer¬ 
ence, the effect was inevitable. Y^ork joined his 
forces to those of Henry, turned aside with him, 
and helped him to take Bristol castle. Three 
memhers of the standing committee of eighteen, 
the Earl of Wiltshire, Bussy, and Green were found 
ill the castle, and executed, without trial, but to the 


infinite joy of flic people, who had clamoured for 
their deaths. Hciirv llicii inarched towards Ches¬ 
ter, hut York slopped at Bristol.* 

Eor three weeks Richard remained ignorant of 
all that was jiassiiig. Coiitrarv winds, and storms, 
are niadc to liear the hlame of tins omission, hut it 
is jirolialde that some ol'llie messengers had proved 
uiifaitlifid. When he leeeiveil the astoiiiiilmg in- 
telligi'iiee, his first reimiik was, that he sorelv 
rt'grelled not having ])ut Heiirv to death, as he 
might have done. I'rom Duhliiihe ilispalehed the 
Lilli of Siilislniry with ]iart of his forces, and then 
he repaired hiiiisell to \Yalcrloul, with the iiitcntiiiii 
of crossing over with the rest. Salislii*ry landed 
at Coiiwav, and was leinforced by the Welsh; hut 
till' king did not appear .‘•o soon as was e\peeled, 
and the earl was soon deserted by his whole army, 
liolli Welsh and Liiglisli. A few davs al'ler, when 
Richard at last an ived at Milfoid Haven, he was 
sliiniicd hv had news of every kind ; and on the 
second day idler his landing, the fc# thoiisaiids of 
troops which he. had hroiight with him from Ire¬ 
land deseited him almost to a man. At midnight, 
disguised a» a )iriesl, ami aceomjnuiied only liv his 
two hall-hrothers, Sir Ste|ihen Scroop, his ehaii- 
celloi, the Bishop of Cailislc, and nine other iiidi- 
»niuals, he lied to Conway, to seek refuge in the. 
slioiig castle there. At Conway he, found the Kail 
ol Salishnrv and aliout one hundred men, who, it 
aiipeiirs, had already consumed the slender stock 
ol iii iiv isioiis laid up 111 the fortri'ss. Rieliard thou 
dis])at('lied Ills two lialf-hrothers to Chester, Hem v’s 
heiid-ipiai lei's, to ascertain what werchis iiileiil ions, 
lleniv'put llieiii under arrest. Soon after sending 
them, Richard rode to the castles of Beaumiiris 
and Caernarvon : tliev were lioth hare of jirovisioiis, 
and he returned m dgs])air, and iiroliably m hunger, 
to (.t'lnway Castle. A romantic and touching story 
isnsiiallv told, on the faith of two anonymous ina- 
miscriplsj according to which, Richard was hired 
from his stronghold hv tlie ingeiiions treaelicry of 
the Lari of Noithiimheihind ; lint we arc inclined 
to believe that famine drove him from Conway 
castle, and that, in a hopeless state, he surrendered 
to Nortlivimherhuid, who, however, very prohahly 
olfcred him delusive teims-f- At the caslle, of Flint, 
Henry of Bohiigliroke met him, and bent his knee, 
as to his sovereign. “ Fair cousin of Jjancaster,” 
said Richard, tiiicovcriiig his head, “ you arc right 
welcome.'’ “ My lord,” answered Henry, “ I am 
come somewhat before my time ; hut 1 will tell 
you the reason. Your jieople comidaiii that you 
liavc rule,il themIjarshly for tweiitv-two years; hut 
if It please God I will help you to rule them better.” 
The fallen king replied, “ Fair cousin, since it 
jileascth you, it pleaseth me well.” The trumpets 
then sounded to horse, and, mounted on a miserable 
hackney, Richard rode a prisoner to Chester. No 

t It is Saul the sea uas open (o him, {ni<l that In* niiHhl hate 
eHCajioti 1(1 Guieiiuo ; but it I't by no means clear that, at Uiis nioniciil, 
lie hud cither u ship or proM»ioiis,loi such a Besides, after 

such repealed dcHcilloiis, he may wclJ,haY« feared trust in^ himself 
ID the hands of a fp\s sailors. And tlieii. nj,Min,he knew th.it <|inltiug 
his kiogdoni^t this moment would bo equivuleut to uu abdication. 
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one !ippe:iro(i to pil\ his h.U'; and it we aic to 
hi'lieVi l'Voi».;rl, iii^ veiv doLi, h'ft. iiis side to iawii 
nj)on Ins (h'^tro\ei. At Ijichiield, wlidi* on the 
W(i\ from ('lu'sler to the capilal tlu' ivin;j; elnded 
the viii'ilance of his un.n il^, and esea[>ed ont of ii 
wfndow ; lait lu‘ w.i^ lelaheii, and innn 'ih.iL tune 
treated with uiealei sevi'iitv. Oii tlien anivalui 
Ivondon, Riehard cursed ami remled hy tlie 

populace, and thiown into the. d'ower. Henry \\its 
r(“C(“ived hy the mayor and the pnncipal citizens; 
while at (diester, wills wen* i—iied in Richard’s 
name, lor the inei'tiin^ ot'jiailiainenl on the 21)th of 
Septeuihei. On the day ol that im'cliny, a depu¬ 
tation of lords and couiinoiis, which included the 
Archbishop ofCantei huiy, the I'hu 1 oi NurtliumlK'r- 
land, two justices, tw’o doctors of law-, with many 
others, ecclesiastics and laymen, w.iited on the king 
in llicTowei, who there, (lccohIui^j (o the tvporicrsy 

Fioni iii<‘ n.iiici.iii Ms laia. a iIku^v of Uk* ni'iK)«i:i'> i «>r . 
Uirlianl 11, in I'lciii li ivTst*. [ootcssui-;'lu l>o ■* comjtusod liy 
Fit'iu-li ::rntl<'iuaii ol ninik, who vv.is in iln* siiiu* of llin saul Kmjr, 
v' lili of tlif Killer <il Friiiico ” “'I'tie Hovoriil illiuiiiiici- 

tuiiiH coiitiuniol in tins liook,’’ fi.iys u MS tioie by 15i>lioj» l^'roy, 
ii|)in*n<l('<l to till' \<)limn‘, “ <iit* oxlionu-lv vulnabUi ainl cnruins. 
not only for tbo uxnct displny ol the dressen, Mic. of tbe limi*, but 
Un tbo Ihiinlu-it iiortiiiitB of hti miiiiy ancifni clmrnctfjfl a» iir« pr*** 
senled in lliotii ” Thesf ujtfrc‘i.tinK mid beHiitifnl jUnmiuationa nro 
joxU'i'i) 111 iinmbei; oiii copifs of tliree'of llicni, wliich havo been 
ciirofnlly trai l'd bora lilt* oru{miil», will < owv«*y »<imc uiiliou of tin* 
styli'ot miiinb'! und liijjh rtiiixh In whicli tln^y nre executed. The 
Wliolr liavc! been en;^iaved in the SOth volume ol llii* Aieh«H>li)|ritt, 
wliere the pofiu is printed with an I'.iit/lisli IranHlatioB, and ample 
explun.itory notes, by tin* Ut.v. Joliii Webb, M A, K.A.S,, Uccior of 
Trciiro, III Hcreforddiire ; pp, 1—423. 


inailc, “uilli a clircifiil ;i ionnal 

n':iiiiii'i,Uii>ii ul llic cnirtii, ackniiwIcd^cd Ids iiiilil' 
iK'^h fur liiivn luiu'iil, al)Milv('d ;dl liis i.iilijocts fiDin 
iuimiiL^c :md 11 iill \, r hi.-- !'ii\:d liiiL;' fu liJH fuiiMii 
llciin, :uid '■aiil, hr id all nu'ii blliiuld hr hib 

biirri'sMii, )t hr. had ihr powiM tu iianir out*. AVdir- 
ihia- all tills |iii-srd as thus stated by tlir lnimi|jliaiil 
jiaity uf Laiiraster is iit' Idllr ciiiis('(|Uriirr, mid 
ilriiry was too sitp;acious to rrst Ills title to the, 
rioivi) upon wlial ruuld never he eonsiilered in anv 
other liulit than that id' a eoin|)utsory resif^iiatiim. 
Tlie only iiahl tlial Ilemy could protend, was a 
roiirise and ohvimis one; hut in ills “ almndiiiit 
eaulion, and to rrnioveall srrnple,” he deteriiiiiied 
to prop liiniseU’ with all sorts of devices, and to 
heap title upon title. Of these acruniulated ]iir- 
tensioiis, some were migatory or conHictiiig, anil in 
reality weakened instead of strengtlieuirg hiselaini ; 
hut the lawyers weie, gratified, and possibly some 
delicate conscienecs were tranquillized hy each of 
the clauses. On Tuesday, the 30th day of Sep¬ 
tember, the purlianieiit having met in Weatnimster 
Hall, the resignation of Richard was read. All the, 
mcniliei'B then stood up, and Bigiiihed their accept- 
anee of it, and a great concourse of people lailsKle 
the hall shouted with joy. Thirty-three articles of 
iinpcuchnieiit against Richard were afteiavarils read, 
and being declared guilty on every charge, his de¬ 
position was pronounced; thus a dejmsition was 



PAKX.1AMBNT AgSEMHI.eD FOR IHB IIKI-OSI flUN OF UlCHABD 11. Hurl. M^. i3l'J» 
n-l„ Mnil (irWcstmoMlaiui on the riolitof the Thtone; tl.e Earl of Noithtimberllml of the left; Henry of llolmRbroUe lichinil llm !allrr.1 
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lu’cimsc 1 nni (loscciulod hy ri^litliTio of blood from 
llic L'ood lord Kiii'r Henry 11 ],, and t.hrom;b that 
rii;lit,tliat (lod of Iiip ^riice bath sent me, r\ith help 
of my kin and of my friends, to reeover it; the 
winch icalm was tn ]ioint to be nndone for defmdl 
of go\ernmetit andimdoint' of tb.e i;ood laws.” He 
kiiidt for afew minutes m pra}ei on the steps, and 
then was seated on the throne by the Archbishops 
of Canterbury and York.^' 

• Uol. rill,—KnNL.'lit—l5r,Hl\. 


I The history of Seothmd dnrins; this jteiiod is so 
intermixed with that of F.nahind, and has ne¬ 
cessarily in eonscquencc been so fully detailed in 
the ])recedinyf narrative, that no further summary 
of it is re,t|mred. Thereiitnof the meek and ]nous, 
lint feeble-minded Koheitlll. rontimied down to 
the date at which we are now arrived, without 
furnishing any events beyond what have been idwve 
related 
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CHAPTER IL 

THE HISTORY OK RELIGION. 


HI'/ (loiniiiion 

in J'.iirojic 1 carlH'd jts 
about the bc- 
Lniiniii”' of tlic tliir- 
lc('nth conturv, aiid 
uiaintaincd itsoli ilh 
liU,!(' outwaid ovi- 
doiHT ofdccdme ix'aily 
t]iiou;j:li(»ut llio (“cn- 
turv. lioiufac'o V 1 II. 
was as aiioLiaiit an 
assortor of the s\iprc- 
inacy of tbe successor 
of Si. IVlcr over all ofber eaitblv j)o\\ers and 
|)) incipahtK's, as Ins ]>redeccssor fnnorent Ill., 
bill be was nol so forUniate in ibe lime and circum- 
slaiK’cs in whicli lie attem[‘lcd to eoiffpel sulmiis- 
sioii li» bis high pieliMisioiis. In Inilli, Jl was not 
111 ihe iiaUiri' of linnu's lliat sueli a dominion slunild 
l.isl ; it was Thrown up, as it were, into the air, hy 
a vioh'iit, volcanic fnice; aiul the gi eater the height 
it had allaitu'd, lh<‘ lu'arei it was (o the eoininenee- 
tncnl of its ileseent and dowidal. 'Die veiy suc¬ 
cess (]f Inuoeent, by the extravagance of the as¬ 
sumptions to winch il ga\e rise in himself and 
iIkoc' who came after liim, and the dream of secu- 
ri!v in wliich it lulled them, was more fatal tlian 
aii\tlijug else could have heen to the stability of 
their colossal sovercigutv ; its ]iressure, thus aggra¬ 
vated, awoke, aiul gradually dill'used a spirit <'f 
resislaiiee lioth among kings aiid ])eople ; till at 
length Plnli]) le IR l lu'gan, and \V ycldfe, luauly 
a lumdred xoais later, caiiied forward, tlic great 
ndadlion, which ahci little mure than miotlier hmi- 
died gears was to he fought out triumphantly hy 
lailher. But fir nearly a century hefoie the time 
of Idiili]) le Bel the causes which were jirepavmg 
this eontliel were in active though Indden opera¬ 
tion, and tlie proud pontificate of Innocent may he 
])roperly hxe.tl upon as tlic culmination ut tlie 
papacy—the point at which it I>oth attained its 
iughest rise and comnieuccil its decline.. From 
the tune of Boniface the decline laaiame appa- 
riml, and has been progressive to our own day. 
“ Shiwlv,” as it lias been finely said, “ like the 
retri at t‘f w aters, or the stealthy ]iace of old age, 
that extraordinary ])owcr over lunnaii opinion has 
bemi subsiding for five centiuies.”* 

Ill no connlry were the exactions and encroach¬ 
ments of the Ilomaii pontifi’s, in the thirteenth 
century, carried to a more exorbitant extent than 
in England. The good initurc of the people, and 

' IIallam,Muldlo Age8,*ii.820. 


something perhaps of a fiijn for superstition in 
their tiunper or tlieir hahils, their insular separa¬ 
tion fiom the rest of Eurojie, and their wealth, 
wlueli even at this jieriod was eoiisiileriihle, con- 
emred with the ])oiilica] circnmstnnci's of the 
eounirv, whicli from the latter years of Henry IJ. 
had i)('en eminenlly fivourable to tk.e spread of 
tills foreign nsurpalion, in inakhig Knghind the 
great field of papal imposition and ])lundcr. 
'iliroughout this eenlurv the l)isho])ric8 were filled 
eitlicr I'y the direct nomination of^thc ])ope, or, 
what was perfectly CTpavalent, hy his arbitration 
in tlie eaire of a disjiuted election. The course 
that was 1#ikcu in regard to this mntlcr may he 
illustrated hy the history of the feuceession of the 
areidashops of Canterbury. On the death of Car- 
Mftud Laiigtou, in 1228, the chapter chose as his 
siK'ccssor one of llieir own number, Walter dc 
Hcniesliam ; but lioth the king and the hisliops of 
tlic j'rovmee liaviiig a])pcal('d to Home against this 
ele.etioii, the po))c annulled it, and appointed 
Hieliard le (hand, or W'^eatherslioad, cliaiicellur of 
Eiiieoln, to he arehbisho[/. Le Grand died in 
rj.dl* on wlmdi three successive elections wcic 
made hy the chnjilir and set aside liy the pope; 
•and at last Edmund Rich, tiea'-uier of istnii'y, 
■whom l])(‘ ])o[)o rL'cninimMoh d, \\;is chosen lunl 
coiis('iT!iti'(l. An lihislio)) ImIiuiiiuI ilied in 1242, 
when Knin llciiiv lirsl (■oJii|i( llcd the, ctiiiplci^ liy 
tlirciits, and almost hy h.icc, to nominate llonifaee 
of Savoy, the ((in-en's miclr, and tlien ])iin;lias('(l 
the eoiilirmalum of the ( lection alKoine. On occa¬ 
sion of the incccdinc vio ai'cy llic )iopc had made no 
scni[ilc 111 seUiiin iisid.c the oiiynial selection of the 
chapter, aUhouyli the Kin^’ had eoneurred in it. 
On the death of IJotiilace, m 1270, William 
iOIiiIU'IkIcii, their Kiih-]iriiir, was elected hy tlie 
elinpter; lint the poiie noniiiiated Roheil Kirwarliv, 
and lie heeiime archhishop, ICxactly the same 
llim^r was repeated in 1278, when Kilwarby rr- 
sipned on heni^ made a cardinal; the monks 
elected Kohert Jiurnel, bishop of Bath and Wells, 
hut .lohn Beckham, a I'raneiscan friar, was never¬ 
theless appointed to the sec hy the pciie of his own 
authority. The ni'xt time, the chapter at once 
elected tlic person who il was understood ■would lie 
agreeable to the \iope, namely, Robert Wincliclsey, 
■wdio pviccecded Beckham in 1293, and fought the 
battle of the clergy against tiie crown with great 
valour during a t^wenty years’ occn])ation of the 
see. The right of nominating to inferior bcncficeR 
was seized in a still mord open manner, it had 
been w freqi\fiit practice of the popes to rcqjiCBt 
•• 5 k 
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hishops to confer Oic next honefico tli!\t slioul<l 
)iC'’onic on o paiiicnl.'ir clerk. (Jradually 

t recoin] lie I idat ions, m hieli \\ ere railed mandats, 
heeanie liioie rmineii! ; 1ml it was not till the time 
ol ^JreeoiA IX. (x n. 12‘J7—1211) lliat llu'v weri' 
di-niieily avoued to lu' of an aiilluintalive (“harae- 
tei'. I'Xen tlial pojie claiinetl, in words, no mou' 
than die hl'IiI of noininatme. one cKak to a henofire 
in e\erv <dimeli. lint he and Innofamt lY. .a*e 
a''M'rU'd to hiive, in fact, ]dae('(l Italian ])iiest^ liy 
then iiiandaloiV let((']s m all tlu' hc''! heiielires in 
Ml inland Ju the tlnee' last vears ol (IieyoTv IX. it 
said that thre<' hmidied Italians were sent o\(‘r 
to llii'^ eoiiniiv to lt(‘ ■|>iovid('d foi in tlie elnireln 
]|. was solemnlv staled 1)\ the iXiL’Iisli envoys to 
the eouneil ol‘ I..M) 1 is (held in 12-15) that Italian 
])ri(‘s1s diew from I'hielaud at Time sixty oi 

sevenlv thousand marks ('very vi'ar—a sum i;reat(‘r 
than the whole levenue of ilu' crown Nor did 
tliese ioreiitners even spend tlu'ir ine.ime> in tin' 
Coniitiv. Mo't of tlnm eonlmued to rc'-ide at 
Tdane, or elsewhen' in llai\, where, in L'eiiernl, 
they held ollu'r prefet mi'iits : if is aflinned lliat 
in som" ea-es fifty or sixty livinysware aeeimni- 
hii'.'fl III tin' po.-^ession of one jiidividiiaL At leimlh 
the uni\el al i lehl (>f nommatluii 1 o elnneh lu iims 
was asserted in jilain (eim-. hv Clement IV., in a 
bnll ]mlile-lied in !2df). Nor was exi'ii this tin' 
ntmor-t ('\fe;it to which the elaiin \\,is earned. Ilv 
whal was called a ie-eivalam, the pope a-'^miud 
i'le pewer of 1 ("'crvine; to hiiii'-elf the le xi jua-en- 
I.Cioo 10 jui\ beneliee he plea-ed Ineii w.i'^ iiol 
a! till' lime vemaiil ; or Iw anolln'r nisliumenl, 
ealtcd a pi■ >vision. In' .*? once named a pen-on to 
areei'd 1 h'- present i.ieninInait In tins wav all 
the la'iteliees m the kinedoni, doth ihoM' that were 
\aeml. and tlnna llnl wa'ta* not, were turned to 
a'a-omn, and inade a\’,ulali!e insatisfxiny the herd 
of eiamm-m . Hiiloi'- lor pieh'i ineiit and dependaii's 
(»•' i 1 r' i) -! • ^ i-c. I ;i a le! n-| edd M S'i'd to 1 h(' popi- 
In th ' keil!ie pieialeand Inmn^ ol Mnyl.ind, 
ill 12-tfi. o,,nip],-,nil is made lliat the fon'iyners 
ny n xCmiii lixiiurs wen* thin hesiowed not. only 
d,i( ;n: i,'-e*''m ilic eoiinliv, nor iimU'n.tand its 
laie.-n.iue, kill, < \ t-n jii then jdis(‘iiee and iiumm- 
pe! ■iie\, ap]>o)iite(l no sith.-vtiliifes lo perlomi their 
floiu's In the miim'i-ons eluiKdies filled hv them, 
n I-' deidared there was neilla-r alnisitivmtt uoi 
h i‘pila!>t\', nor an\' pre-u'hitiL' or eaie of souls 
'Jmti'vei. Tho liahans, it is moreoxer ufUnm'd, 

V eie invi'-ied, with ilK'ir livtiiLts wilhoiif trouble or 
eleirae-, whereas tin* I'.nyhsh w(‘n' ohliycal t(» |iro- 
s-'C" e tin'll' rudiis at i’ome al a yreal ('Xjieose. 
d’fie ietli r abo Imnlies upon some of the other 
\e\atjmm modes b_\ xJiieli (he holy see laboured to 
('•viciid Us ]>ow('’' or to yratify its rajiaeitv, pailieu- 
\‘\']\ tin* mx'iit urH'vanee of drawiny all causes of 
imjmr'anee lo he heard and decided at Konie. 
'rhis was a material part of the scheme for bring- 
iiiL',' lb(‘ civil under suirjectioii to the ecclesiastical 
■j'ower, xvliieli had bei'ii pursued with such perti- 
0 n\ iVoin till' time-of Anselm and the lirst j 
Ih iuv. It wii.T also a ineHUs of drawin'j much 
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■wealth from the country, and augmentiny the 
am])le slream, fed by inultipbed contrivauees of 
exaction and dramayc, that xvas constantly ilowniy 
llience into the ]>a]ial treasury. The entire taxation 
or tnbule aumially paid, under a variety of naiiu's, 
by Jiimliind to Koiiu', imiht. have aiiioimU'il to an 
illlml-ll^e Miiu. Crogovy IX. in Kind to liave, iii 
one way and anollier, exiraoled tVom (lie lviaj;(loiii, 
ni llie eouise of ti very few years, nut less Ilian 
nine liniidied and lilly tliousand intiiks,—a. Mini 
t'liuli Mr. Ilallani estimates as ei|iiivaleiit to 
lilleeii millions at jireseiit.* 

Ill IdTii, the commons,, in a rrmonstranee to 
the kill"' aftainst the intolerable extiirlioiis of the 
court of iviiine, alllimed that the taxes yearlv |ieid 
lo the [lope out of linjthmil amomited to live limi s 
as mneh as ail the taxes paid to (he etonii. ,\ 
coiisulerahle portion, indeed, of the reveiiui- thus 
extracted by the Ixomaii jiontdl'was levied ihrccllv 
liom the clei'ity themselves, in the Inrin iil' I’etei- 
])enee, aoiiates, or lirsl-fniits, fees upon iiistilution 
to h(‘nehees, ikc. ; hut it did not the less on lli.il 
Heeonnt eonie ultimately out o( the ]iro]ieil\ and 
iiidiistry of the nation. The church xvas hiil the 
vast ciindiiit or nistriimeiit of snetion hv wlin li 
the moiiev was drawn i'rom tlu* eimntrv. It 
Is cah'iil.ileil, lioin a statement of the historian 
Kiiyuliloii, that in the caily part of the fouileeiilh 
e( Him V the annual levcniie ol the ehiireli iimomilial 
to till* einirniiHis sum of seven hundred and tiiirly 
thousand maiks, wliicli was more than twelve (lines 
(he aniiiunt of (he whole civil levemic of the king¬ 
dom III the reieii of Henry III.j- Veiv neailv 
oiie-hidf of the sod of Knjrland was at tins period 
III the possession of the ehurch. Al the same 
lime, as we liave seen, all the richest heiuliees 
were m the hands of (oreit(iiers. Where a cure 
thus held by a iioii-resideiil nicnmlieiit was served 
at all, it was intrusted to a curate, who npjiears to 
have lieen usiially ]iaid at the most wrclehed lale. 
Ill his acconni ol the gieat pestilence of 1341), 
Kiiyt^diton observes, that before, that plaeiie a 
cut ate mittht have been hired fur four or live marks 
a-year, or fur two tnatks and his board ; hut that 
so many of the cler;.)' were svvejtt away by it, that 
lor some time afterwards no one was to lie liad to 
do duly for less than twenty marks or pounds 
a-year. To remedy tins evil a constitntiiin or ediel 
was published a few years afterwards by the im- 
thorily of the Ari'lihishop of Canterliury, lurliiddiiiL' 
any inrinnhent to itive, or any cuiate lo ileinmul, 
more than one mark a-year above what had het'ii 
,(iven to the cmate of the same church before the 
idafpie. 

'I'lie extensive and more systematic form given to 
the eanon law in the course of tlie tliirteentli cen¬ 
tury considerably aided the pope and the cimrch in 
their contest witli the civil jtower. We extract 
ir.im Mr. Ilallani the following summary of the 
additions made (luring this period to the Uecretnin 
of Cratian, originally the great text-book of tlnit 

“ Mul Ages, ii. 30R. 

-f MaepheesuD, Au. of Cogi. i. 519. 
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juT ispnidenrc.* (iiTj^nry ]X.nuis'(‘(l t]ie fiv(' Looks 
)f'Dfoictiils to 1)(‘ joihlislied ky ILuiuoikI d( Poimu- 
loH 11 ! 12‘M. 'riifsi.* roiislst almost iiilircly of 
rt'XTipls is^U(‘d Ly the Liter [>(>]>es, cspeeialK Alox- 
aiidei 111 , Imiocent III., lloiioriiis 111and (j're- 
eoiv liiniseir. 'J'hey form ihc^most essential part 
of ihe eniion law, llic Dceretuift of (Jriiiian hemjj, 
(•ompaialively obsolete. In lliese books we find a 
]ei;n!iir and eopious bynteiu of j\iris|)riuleiu:e, de¬ 
rived, in ii eieat measure, fioin the eivd law, but 
■With eonsiderable deviation, and possibly iinjirovo- 
nieiil. lloiiiface Vlfl. added a sixtli jiarl, theuiu' 
ea)i<‘dllie Sext, itself divided into live Looks, m 
the iiatuie of a sup])lement to the other (iv<-, of 
which It f(/lk)\V8 the arruiii^(‘nieiil, and compost'd of 
<leeisums proimd^ated since tlu' ponldieate of (ilre- 
L'oiv IX.” “ The canon lawproeieds i\lr. Ilal- 
1am, “ was almost entirely founded upon the lei^is- 
lative authority of the pojie; tiie decretals are in 
i’aet l)ut a new arrangement of the huLl epistles of 
the most U8«^rpmg ])ontitVH, aixl es\teeially of Inno¬ 
cent Ill., with titles or niliries comprehending the 
snhstanee of each in ilio compiler’s language. The 
snpenonty of ecclesiastical to teni]ioral power, or, 
a! least, the ahsoUitc independence of tlu^ former, 
iiiav he coiisiderefl as a sort of key-noto which 
legulates every passage in the cano*! law. It is 
i\pie''s!y di'cluK'd that sid>]eets owe no nllegi.inee 
to :m excommiimeated lord, il alli'r admoiiition Im 
not K'eoneded to the elmrili. And liie niLiic 
pu'lixed to ihe deelamtioii oi Fiedeiie II.X deposi- 
iion in the (knmed of li\ons asseits that the po])e 
max du'lhroiK' the empi'Vor f<tr lawlul e.m^es. d inx' 
inbuc^tothe decretals uic not ])eihaps of diieet 
authontv as ]mit of the law; hut the\ expie^s its 
MOM', SO as to he fairlv cited instead of it. Hs 
iiK'ans of her lu'W juris)>!udenee, Rome aeipnred ni 
e\civ eouiitiv a powerliil hudv ol advocates, who, 
iboiiuh manv of thi'in were laMiieii, would, with 
lliiMisual higotrv of luwyeis, di'fi'iid eveiy preten¬ 
sion t-r abuse to w Inch th( ir reeei\ed slandaid ol 
authoritv uave s;uiel!on.”t 

lint a still Ingher ])ower assumed Ly tlie ])o])es 
tluin even that of declaring or making the law was 
that of dispensing with its strongi'st ohlieatioiis, in 
an\ paitieidiir ease at their mere will and pleasure. 
'i'lu'V a^siniK'd aial exercised this power in jiaiti- 
eidai ill vegaid to the eanonietd impediments to 
inaniagc, nn<l in regaid to oaths. Jly the ancient 
laws ol the eLureh, mairiagcs were forbidden both 
lietween Itlood relations and relations Ly adiintv 
williin the seventh degree. “ It was not uiitil the 
twelfth century,says Mr. Ilallam, “that cither 
tliis or any other established rules of disei])line 
were supposed liable to arbitrary dispensation ; at 
least the stricter chuTcbmcn Lad always denied that 
tlie ]) 0 ])e could infringe canons,nor Lad he asserted 
any riglit to do so. Hut Innocent TIL laid down 
as a maxim, that out of the ])lenitude of Ins ])ower 
lie might lawfully dispense witli the law; and 
accordingly granted, among oilier instances of this 
prerogative, dispensations ^frorn impediments of 
• Sec ante, p. CIO. Mid. Ages, il, 289. 


marriage to the Ihnpi'ror Otlio TV. Simdai m- 
dulg('nee& witc givi ii to liis Mieeosios, tlimmli llu \ 
(lid not heeuiiie u^ua! loi fcoiiie aue^. The louilli 
li.iU'ran (kiuneil, in leiunvod a gieal pail <il 

the rchtraint, by petnutling mariiagi's hevuiul liu' 
fouilh degree, or what wi' enll lliiid coumii^ ; and 
dib;]>eiisatioos L.ivc lu'cn mailc nioie wlicn i! 
was diseuver* d that the) might U'eonvi'iti d into a 
s(giree of juxilit. Tlu'V f'crved a iiioie impoitaiii 
■|>urpose, hv la ndc'i ing U neec^sai v lur the pi mee-> <d 
Luiope, w lui seldom could mini y iiiId one aiudher's 
houx-s w itiiout limisgK'ssin^g thf eanoineal liinits, 
to kec]) Dll good U'liiis with the enuit of iLiinc, 
wiiieli, 111 several m->taiiees that have been men- 
tioued, tulmmatcd its eensui'CK ag.unst^oveieiens 
will) lived without pdimssion in wiiat was eoii- 
sid(‘red an ineestnous iiiiioit.'”*' 7 \nd as uneatioiiieal 
unions could he legali/.ed Ly the jiojie, so it was 
held, and e([ually to the benefit of the holv see, 
that any ilL'gitimaey ol birth eotdd he enlnelv 
nnioved by tlie same aiithovily. With legaul to 
oaths, again, it was expiessly Iain down as the 
law, not only that anv oath extorted Ly fear migiit 
))e aiimdled by I'ccL'siastieal auibority, but that an 
oatli disailvantageous to I lie ehurehwas essentially, 
and fiom the fust, without any force, wlallar it 
vyre foimally disjiensed with or not. These eou- 
venieiii puueiples ri'ipiired veiy little ingenuity to 
he so applud as to gel lid ol tlie obligation ui any 
oath vv liaievi'i, 

As III pieei'diiiLi ages, new nmiiasleries stil! eoi - 
tiniii'd to he founded, .md addiluais to he inadi', 1 v 
the gilts and beqiU'sIs ot tlie pioils, to the landed 
pio]j*'ilyo! till' I'letuv ; aithongh m Lnidand the 
/e il which displaxed ilsell in lliese vvav^ jiciiiaps 
ratin') di'cliiieii alter tin* lueilih ei'iitniv. •Indeed, 
mdepeiideiillv ol (he lesliaints wineb, as We sled! 
pil'senlly M‘(', lb(* law now bi'uait to place npnn tlie 
dispiisil ion to make over estates to li.e I'buieb, b.iih 
(In' unlive and ibe mi'aiis ol lliaJ l.ind ol bbel^diiy 
wete o[’ etaiise dinnmsln'd b\ (be extent n> vxbieli 
il bad Leei) alie.nly earned Wben tlie ebigv 
weie m ])o—(‘ssinii of neailv half ibe land ol llii' 
kingdom, It iniisl liavi' appe aieil to tlie mo: 1 exeili d 
devotee le-h neecsi-arv tliau n lonnerlv irnghl have 
been lo aiigmeni ilu'ir einlovv ments. JLii tiie Use 
III (be tlnili'ctilli ('cnlury of tbe new K'hgicns oidei , 
of (be .Mendicant Ihiais anijilv eomp('nsa,Ud for 
any lalling (^ll m the iLl late of mercaK' ol (be 
bouses oi tbe U'gular nnmks. The l)()niinu',iiis oi 
Hlaek J'liars (called a]?o I’lLir Lreaelieis), iush- 
luted by St. Uomime deduznian, and the Ihain'is- 
eans or (Jruy Tyais (called also ('oideliers), iouinbd 
by St. l-’raneis Ai A.-sisa, wine foimallv ot.’iblislied 
by the authority of ihipe Ilonorius IIL, m i’iUi 
and 1223. Of many other lyubrs wliK'b so.m 
sprung up ill imitation of these,all weie evenlmdlv 
suppressed except two,—the Cainn'liles, or Wlme 
Friars, and tlie Auguslines, also known, as w('l) as 
the Franciscang, by the name of (Lay L’riars, irom 
the colour of their cloaks. 3’he sncecs.s of this 
novel mode of appeal to fhe religious passions of 
• Mill Ages, 296. 
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tlie time was prodigious. Tlu; jirofossion of ])o- 
vcrty, tlio peculiar distiiicUoii ol' tlic .Meiidicaul, 
I’riais, e'vab well cidculateil to woik a jiDwerful 
cHect, thus c.'tliiliitcd iu contrast witli tlic w'caltii 
and grasimig sjiiril of tlic other clergy of all degrees 
and kinds—secular and regular, priests and monks, 
alikii,. It is true the pove.rly of the Mendicants 
like the, same vow ol the rdder orders'of monks, in 
no long time became, in so far as the community 
of the brethren was concerned, a profession nierelv, 
and their estahlishineuls gradually accuinulated 
extensive estates and ample revenues; lint it served 
its jiurposc ill the first instance, as well as if it 
never was to give way to this corruiition. And the 
indiviiliuil friar nieiidicaiit always continued, it is 
to be renicmbered, to jircsent the show, and, it 
must be admitted to a great extent, the realitv, also, 
of destitution and a liard lule of lil'e. The very 
name of the mendicants was a standing jirochima- 
tioii of their sympathy with the hurtdiler and more 
numerous idasses, and their indilierence to the 
jiomp and prc-emiiicnce which appeared to be so 
mueh coveted by the other clergy. Mcanwdiile 
their activity in preaching, and in all the ministra¬ 
tions of religion, and the pains they took to w in the 
favour of the multitude, completely distanced w hat¬ 
ever had been before attempted in the same line. 
Nor must it he omitted, that among the means of 
influence of which they .availed themselves, while 
some were perhaps less creditable, others wtre of 


I K'INl'l-iCA.N OR I'KIAR. 


the highesf and most legitimate description ; for if 
was not long hefoie the hiaiieiseans and Dniniiii- 
caiis hceame the most distinguished of llie clergy 
111 all the learning of the age, and mimheied m 
their ranks the most emiueiitnames iu every depait- 
meiit of smdi seliolarsliip and jiliilosophy as were 
then ill vogue. With all these arts and real merits, 
it was imjiossihle that, with the support of au¬ 
thority, the eoiicurreiiee of favouring cireumstaiiees, 
and wise mimagenumt in the dircctiiin of their pro¬ 
ceedings, they should have faded to he at once 
taken up and home along by a gale of popular 
enthusiasm. Accordingly wc find the historian, 
Matthew Paris, in the middle of the thirfoeiilli 
eeuturv, already complaining that nohiidy con¬ 
fessed except to these iicvv-fashioiied moiiks-crraiit, 
and that tlie parish churches were deserted, lint 
iu course, of time, many of the parochial cures came 
to he served by mendicant friars, to whose com¬ 
munities the advowsons of the livings had been 
made over by admirers of the order. So rapidly 
did the members of these new orders increase, that 
in less than ten years after the institution of that of 
the Franciscans the, delegates to its general cliapter 
formed alone a multitude of more than live thou¬ 
sand persons. “ And by an enumeration in the 
early part of the eighteenth century, when tlie 
Reformation must have diminished their amount at 
least one-third, it was found that even then there 
were twenty-eight thousand Frwciscan nuns iu 
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nine luindrcJ nunneries, and one Imndrcd und 
iillecn thousiind Fraueiscan friars in seven tliou- 
sand convejits, liesides very many nunneries, which, 
hein^ under the immediate jurisdiction of tlie 
ordinary, iiiid not of tiic order, were nut included in 
tlie returns.”* _ 

All these troops of reliiiious ]ier'sons were bound 
in their wliole interests and idfcctious to the chureii, 
not only by theii voluntary vows, but by the strontj 
incorporatnii^ tic of ccliiiacy, the practice of 
which, in coiifoiinity to what had ccrlaiiily been 
till' distinctly - declared law of the church from 
very eaily times, was now also enforced ii|ion all 
descriptions of the cleriry with a strictness meatlv 
beyond what it bad heretofore been found |iossible 
to iiiaintain. In the reifrii of Henry I. it is stated 
that more than half the English clergy were 
inarm'd ; but after tlie twelfth century, although a 
lew occasional violations of the rule may have still 
occurred, celibacy was certainly the general jirac- 
ticc as well iis,the law of the cliurcli. 

The rise of the Mendicant orders jirobably more 
than nnale up to the church for tiie destruction of 
the Tcm]ilars in the hegiiiiiiiig of the next cen¬ 
tury ; it was the suhslitutioii of a force strong w illi 
the inspiration of a new ]iriuci]de, and happily 
adapted to the lime, for another, the fii»-t vigour of 
which, as well us its fit occasion, was in a great 
degiee worn out. And as to the era of the Tem¬ 
plars belonged the (Inisades, so with the Mendicant 
I'nai's aiijieared the liKiiiisition, of which, indeed, 
St. Donmiie is coniiiionly reputed tin; fomider, or 
at least the (list sugeesler. The einsadcs which 
liiiik [dace m this age were animated by little or 
iiolliiiig of tlie old Kiniil. In the luecediiig Book 
we noticed tlie fourth, which was undertukeii in 
]”();), hut which was eventually diverted iiom an 
exjiedilion against the iiilidels m Falestiiic to a 
war with the Greeks in Constantinople. Both 
this and the filth crusade (a.u. I'Jls) were undei- 
taken at the instigation of tlie energitie Innocent 
III.; but even his breath was impotent to blow up 
again into a blaze the dying hrc. As Gibbon ob¬ 
serves, “ except a king of Hungary, the princes of 
the second ordci weic at the head of the pilgrnns; 
the forces were iimdeipiatp to the design ; nor did 
the effects correspond with the hopes and wi.shes 
of the pope and the people.” Of the si.xlli and 
seventh crusades, both conducted by St. Louis, 
the former (which set out in 1248) issued in the 
captivity, the latter (ui 1270) in the death of the 
eiitliusiastic monarch ; and ere the century had 
closed the Christians were driven for ever from 
their last narrow footing in the Holy Land. Mean¬ 
while, ill the midst of these abortive attempts to 
revive crusading in tlie East, a new s]ieeies of 
crusades, as they were also called, was introduced 
ill the West,—namely, military expeditions against 
the uiieonvcrted lieallioiis in various jiarts-—^agaiiist 
the Jew.s, against the Albigcnses, and other here¬ 
tics; the object being in each case to extirpate in- 
differeiitly either the misbelief or the misbelievers. 

• Sualhey, Hook of Ilia ChurcIi, 1.32o. 


Hero, then, was exactly the object of the Iiupii- 
sitioii, to which, therefore, these expeditions may 
he regarded as the iiiiturid transition from the ori¬ 
ginal crusades. Both the enisades and the ini|ni- 
silinn eijuallv ojierated, though in different wavs, 
to ujdiold for their teusoii the fabric of tlie ptipal 
aseendaney. 

It was in tlie nature, however, of most, if not 
of nil of these stimulants, to coiitiibnte something 
to the vvcakeimig, m the end, of the system n]ioii 
which Ihev a|i]iarenlly bestowed an imnu'ilmte 
slreiiglli. Even the strict eehbaey of the elerey, 
if It invn'.oialeii the intenial organization o( the 
eliureli, tended to loosen its roots in the genera 
soil ol' Ininum society. Nor did the M'l'iidieiint 
(irdei's tliemsclves aKvay.s rontiiiue to he the same 
imiiiageablc and subservient allies ot the pa]iiil 
jiower wliicli they were at first; when eertaiii 
(jiie.'-lions eiiiiie to be debated between tlie cliiireli 
and the ]ieo|de, the eonstitutiuii and position <i( 
these bodies inevitably led them to a great extent 
to side with tlie latter. But especially the various 
nsur|iations and extravagant assumptions of the. 
eliiireli, whi^tover temporary advantages may have 
iieerued fioiii them, all proved incumbranees and 
sources of debility in the long run, and, by the 
miyiiuT in which they outraged the natural feelings 
mid Common sense of men, became the main pro¬ 
vocatives of the alienafiim and hostility under which 
this once soveieign |iovv'ev m human allaiis gra- 
dnallv sank. Exeiiiiimiiuiealioiis, iiilerilicts, dis- 
peiisatuiiis, tlie inijuisitioii, tlir iiirog.mt preti’nsion.s 
of tin oerlesuistleal courts, the o|ipiessive exactions 
(it thc»iiopcs, the enormous wealth of the elcrgv, 
and tlu'ir slil-I uiisatislud rapacity, had all been 
long jirejiarmc llic elements ol the niiglily exfrlosion 
to w'liicli indnlgc'iK'Cs and Lntlicr at last set the 
miili’!i. 

Mcaiiwbile many h's.s violent efforts wire made 
to sbake oil the \ oke, oi at least to mitigate its pres¬ 
sure. In our own coniiti v, as we have idii ady seen, 
from the time of Henrv I , and more cspeeiidly from 
that of Henrv IL, both the crown and the pailia- 
mciit liad repeatedly attempted, with various sne- 
eess, toelieck the eneroaohmeiits ol the i celesiiislieal 
[lower. In the eonrse of the [lei lud now under review 
saline impoilaiil lueasiires were ado[)led against the 
more, glaring and intolerable evils of tins foreign 
tVTiinny. Even during the feeble reign of Henry 
III. ronsiderable [irogiess was made in resliaiimig 
the jurisdiction of the eeclcsiuslienl tnbnnids. “'I’lie 
judges of the king's courts,” savs Mr. Hallam, 
“ had until that ^iiie been themselves [iviiH'ijuilly 
ecch'siasties, and *eonse((ucntly tender of s|m-itnal 
[irivileges. But now, abstaining from the exercise 
of tcnpioral jnrisdietion, in obedience to the strict 
injunctions of their canons, the clergy gave jilare 
to common lawyers, professors of a system very 
diseordaiil from their own. These soon liegau to 
assert the supremacy of tlicir jurisdiction, by issiiiiig 
writs of [irohiliilion whenever the ecclesiastical tri¬ 
bunals passed the houndarias which apjirovcd use 
hud estajilislicd. Little accustomed to such control, 
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ihv |)i()U<l lm-r:irch\MLalV<) iiiidcr the l)it; several 
])!ovmeial nods K'chimi auainst lh(' pretensions 
()!' l<i\iii(‘n to jn(l_i;e lhi“ aiuniile<l nimisters \vlioiu 
they \\eie hound to o!)e\ ; the eoLt'nizaiua' of 
of p:itionae,e and iuraehes ol eontract is holdly 
asset led; i)ut firm and eantioiis, favonnal Ity the 
iiolnlity, thoU!;h not niiudi hv llu' kiiii;, the judt^es 
lecedi'd not ii ^ti']l, and idtiniateU H\(‘d u lautier 
Mhie.h lh(‘ elnneh was forced to R'spect.’'*' in,the 
neKt reymi we find an aiehliisliop of (’anterhury 
un!es(TV(‘dly ailniiftiia; the riLtht of the Knur’s 
lieneh to issue pvolfdutioii''. The qiu'stion was 
(mally settled m tlu' ihntei'uth year of I'aUvaid 
hv the stalule etilitled ‘ ('naaimspeeU* auatis,’ wliadi, 
under tla^ form ol an otdei to the, jud)^i s to lespcet 
tile privileges of t}u‘spiritual juiisdieLion, in fact 
lesliained ihi'in, liy exilian's enumeration, within 
certain specified limits d'eii years beloie this, hy 
the statute of Westminster the I'hrst, it had hi'cn 
piovid(‘d that clerks chaiued with klony siiould he 
iiist indicted hy solemn nupiest in the King's 
(.’uurl, and tlufi, heuu; then didiv ereil to the ordinary, 
if found g:udty hy sucli iin|uest, they should ui no 

• Mi>MU‘ 11 0. ;. 


One oj‘ the principal eiiari^es made hy the par- 
iMiiienl aL’ainsI Ivdwaril II , on his deposition, was, 
that he had given allowanci' to the hulls of the see 
of Koim'. “ i>ut Falward 111.,” says lilacksloiie, 
“was of a temper extiemcly different; and to 
remedy tliese ineonvemeiices first by gentle means, 
lie and his nobility WTote an expostulation to the 
pope; Init receiving a menacing and contemptuous 
iiuswer, withal acquainting him that the emperor, 
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manner he let free without due purgation,—words 
which were afterwards con&triie«l to mean that their 
propel ly, both leal and iiersonHl, should he lor- 
JeiUd to the crown. In tin* seventh year of this 
leigii, also, us will he mure particularly iiotic(‘d in 
the next ehapter, the making over of lands to ndi- 
gioiis ])ersons or' societies was for the first tini(‘ 
(‘ll'ectually lestrained, by what is comiiKmly called 
lh(‘ first statute of mortmain. By another statute, 
]>assed m the thirty-fifth year of his reign, Kdw'ard 
prohibited all abbots, priors, or other religious 
persons uf whatsoever eonditioii, from heneeforlli 
simding any monev, under anv naiiie or jueteiiee 
whatsoever, as a pavnient to their superiois beyond 
the sea. IL is also staled that one of this king’s 
subjects having obtained a hull of exeoinimim- 
eation against nnotlier, I’idward urdeied him ti> h(* 
executed as a liaitor, according to the ancient law 
and wasoidv iiiduci'd to commute the punishment 
into haiuslmient out of the lealin on u rejiresen- 
tatiiiii made hy tlie ehancellur and treasuriT, (Hi 
llieir knees, that the law m i|uestu)U iiad not for a 
long time been ]>ul in execution."^ 

• Si f 151II Iv e-iiir. I)j Coli'nig'i' jv. .md lln' iinthmitu’v iIutc 
((ItUll li 


mill also tlie kinij of Franco, hail lately Miliniilieil 
to the holy i-ei', the king' leplioil, llinl ii’ laitli the 
enijicror and the Freneh king Bhinild lake the, 
pope’s part, he was ready In give hattlc to them 
both in defence of the liberties of the crown. 
Hereupon more sharp and penal laws were devised 
against provisors, which enact, severally, that the 
court of Rome shall not present or collate to any 
bishopric or living in England ] and that whoever 
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uny jiatron in \hv prcsoiitution to a living; 
l)y vir1u(‘ ot a pajial ]novibum, |)V(ivisor shall 
pay fhu' aial ratisoni to lla* kiiii;' at his will, aud Ik* 
jin]>ilsi»m'(l till lu* I'nuaincas Midi [)r()viM()ii; and 
tilt* same puiiishninit is luliiclrd on siicii as citctho 
l\in!^, or any of liis suh|c(:ts, to ajiswi-r iii ilu' eonrl 
ol' Romo. Anil whon iho lm!v sTo rosonlod these 
proceodmes, aixl lk)pe Urhan V’. atltanplod lit 
revise tlie vassalaeo and aniinat rent to which Km^' 
John had suhjreled ]iis kinudom, it \sas imani- 
mously u,i;n“cd l»y all the estates of the realm in 
liarliainent 3is>oinhlod, 40 Mdw. 111., that Kiii^ 
Joinds donation was null and void, Ix’in^ wtrlioul 
the eoncurrenec of jiarliament and eontniry to his 
eoionalioii oalli; and all tlie l('ni])oral nohilily aial 
oonnnons ene;aiied, that d the ])opc should on- 
d(‘avour, hy pioeess or otherwise, to niaintJim these 
usnrjiations, they would resol and willisland Inni 
With all their powei.'*' Rv suh-oipu'iit statutes, 
passed in tin* reiyn of Richard 1!., it was enacted 
that no jdieii sjiould lu^ cajiahh* ol heln^ ]»resonled 
to any (aadesiastical pu'lermeiU, anil that, all lu'ce- 
inen ol' Ilu* kiny, acei'pl my, ol’ ,i Iivmu hv any loi'eiLin 
piovision slioidd lovleil then lands and uoods, and 
!<('Iiainshed iiom thejealni, and ilu* henefice nuuh' 
\oid. It was also jinw ided that an\ ])ei'soii hjinu'- 
niL; ov<‘r }uiy *citalion or eNeoinniunwation Irum 
he\ond st‘a, on aeeoinit of the execulion of the 
aho\('-nieiitloned slatnles, should ho taken, ai- 
resled, and ])Ut in prison, and lortmt idl iin^ lands 
and tenements, t^oods iuid chattels, Ihj- evej, and 
mem the pains ol life and of inemlKU.” I'mallx, 
hv the famous btiitiite eominonl) called tlie Statute 
o( lV;eunmire,t ])assed m 1402, it was ‘‘'oniained 
and’estalih^hed,” m still more com])U‘liensive terms, 
that any jierson purelmsme, in the court of Roim* 
Ol elsewhere, anv provisions, ('\eonuniinieations, 
laills, or other instruments wludsot'viT, and jiiiv 
person hnnum;^ such instruments wuliin the re.dm, 
Ol reeeivine, them, or makme; iioliheatluu of liii'in, 
slinnld he put out of the kme,'s proleetioiit that 
tlieii lands aud j^oods sluuild he torleiteil; jind that 
tiu*y themselves, if they could lx*, found, sliouhl he 
attached and hroui^dit bi'forc the. kin^- aiul euuneil, 
there to anssver for their otfenee. Tlie popes 
inaintameil the struggle for some time, e,ven after 
the passing of this statute, continuing at least to 
jiresent, as before, to all Kngbsh heneliecs the in- 
eumheuts of which had died at Rome; hut the k'ing 
and llio parliament were resolute and steady in 
their resistance; in no mstunee were these foieign 
])resentations permitted to have cflect; and at last, 
altliougli the Roman pontiff still fonmdly conferred 
many of the cliicf benefices by iiresentalions and 
provisions, these instruments were issued only in 
favour of persons wdio had been jiroviously nomi¬ 
nated by the crown. The victory, ^ therefore, 

• S«(> niiu'l.^tone, i\ 111, 

t ’I'lnH Ri.nlnlH (Ilu* lUlh Jlii-h 11 t'. .>). jm I aNo tin* ofTi-ix’f iiiijunsl 
«lticli it tlucflf'l, ;ir<‘ «(» c.illnl iVoiii ilic wunK ■' I’i;iniiunnc.” uj 
" I’l.riiKiiKTc l.tcia-.,’’ l<» (fimm.tii'l a cil.tlKm nl'tlKf (Piuiy tti Ilu- 

Milt fol lilt' t'M'CtllUUl «.)(■ lllK :i[|<| ihu [U.-c.'.llIlL' '.l.ltlltC-. 

liiovisions. It )iut ct'ai'iy aj.ju-.ir fti.it tin- tsi.aii(<- of I'ln niimiu- 
wfih <‘v<‘r re"ulaily piisse<i l»y Itu- jiiiihuniiait: luit il ims lu-eii rr- 
lecc'^mseciaa a eiatuie by subsenui-ut iiclMjfilit* lt‘i;l^l.^tul(* 


obtained by the civil over ibe ecelcsinstieal power, 
in this great hattii', was eomplett*. 

Tliese cll'orts <if tin- leaislaturi', however, were 
only oiu* of tlu' foinis m wimdi a spiiil CNprcs'-eil 
itsidt that was imv e.\U'iiMvei\ dillused over the 
nation. While the kiiiy, lords, atid eonnnoiis 
wi're repi'llnig tlu* enei'o.iehnieiils ol tlu* papal 
powi'r hv the ^tiilutes ol pioMxus and )ii;eimniii(‘, 
a iiTiat lelormer and liis d.-^iMp'es writ* shaking 
the ehiireh at once m I's doetiihe, it^ diseipliiu*, 
and the wiiole lahiie of itr- p.tluv. 4 'his wots .(ohn 
(ie Wyehlle, wiumi we lawe liheaiK had oef'asion 
to mention in ilu’ ]iieeednu' Ghipler. lie was 
horn about the V'ar l 4 > 2 -j, m the puiish Iiom 
wineh he takes Ins name, m ^'olksllfIe ; and 
having prevum-ly disiiiiLM!i-iu<l himself al ()\ioid 
hv an (‘Mraoidiiiary piofieiene) in idniost every 
hraneh of leatiung llun eulinated, he had so earl\ 
as Id.ht), III a treatise enliited ‘ Of tlu‘ i^asl Age of 
the (’hiire)i,’ assailed ihi* high-llown notuuis then 
eommoiiiy held on the suhjeet of the aulhoiit\ ol’ 
the pojK*. A hwv viaiis later he hegaii to direct 
Ins nllaeks against the Mendicant orders ; Imt it 
was not loii^ before liu* ehmcii m gener.il, and. all 
oiders 111 11 , luu’aine the siil)|er,t ol his unspuring 
and indmei inniiali* mveeli\e. In one ol Ins woiks 
iK^lind Inni eiiumeialmg twelve classes of religious 
persons, heginniiig with the pope and ('iidmg with 
tlu* mendicant liiai.''', all of whom lu* denoimees a.s 
anti-ChrisIs ?ind the pmetois ol Satan. 4 ’his 
general enrni])tu>ii of tlu* ehiiieh Wudilfe traced 
eliH'llv to tlu* ptofusion of wealth with winch it 
had heeii endowi'd in lutei times; his ia'ourile 
topic was tin* leeommendation ol' the poverty of 
tlu* lirsl l(‘!U‘liei> (d’ the Gospi'l ; and hy his own 
(‘\ample, and that ol’ a hodv ol' dmeijiles wkorn he 
ealh'd his ]ioor jn lesls, and wlio, hki* himselj, went 
alioiTt preaching lim floelrnu's liareloot :ind elothi'd 
in tlie eoa^^e^t atlire, he gave the stiouL'est (wi- 
denee oriiie reality of Ids convictions, and infile 
a prodigious inipiessmn upon the ])opi[lar miiid 
Tlie conieidtaice of many ol Ins views, also, with 
the objects of one of the politind jiarties which 
divifled the state, obtained for him the (‘onnle- 
nanee and support of some ol the greatest ol ihe 
nohilily. We have uln‘atly related the enemn- 
stancofi of his appearanci* liefou* the Jbsliop ol 
fjoudmi at St. Raul’s, m the last )car of tlie leign 
of Edward II!on whmh occasion lie was sup¬ 
ported hy personages of no less consecpiei.ee th.m 
the Duke of Jjaneaster, and Reiey, tlu* Loid 
Marsha!.* A paialytie stroke terminated the 
stormy career of^Wychll'c on tin* 41 st ol ()ei<jhei, 
J. 48 - 1 , at his rectory of Lulterworth, m Roice^tia- 
shiic. During Ins lih*, those ol' Ins iio\el views 
that made tlu* greatest appiiiaait impression and 
progress weie tiioM* re.s])eeting tlu; constitution o) 
tlu*. church, and (lie sulijcet ol eceh“'iaslieal auilio- 
rity. When he latterly began to attack tlu' doc¬ 
trines of the church, he seems to have met, in the. 
^i^^t instance, with less success even among the 
common people, and his pa^ioiis among the higher 
• Sue auU‘, 7s0. 
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ranks generally (lorlincd BTipportIn:; liim in tliat 
new Cdurn'. Bui lure, alwi, it was ('voiitiially 
idiiiul llial lie liad awakened a spirit of inrpiiry ky 
Ins pieaehine; and Ins wntinys -wliieli did not die 
when lie liiinself was taken from nnioiig nieii. 
Wlial the opinions ot Wvelifie reallv were on 
niaiiv points of tlieoloyv has been niatler of nuich 
dispnlalion ; and his own wvilines, voluiiiiiioiis as 
ihev me, seem seareelv to idford the material!- for 
a eoniplole and consislont exiiositioii of Ins ereed ; 
Ills views ciilaiycd or vai led as he ]iTOseeiited his 
iiKjiiiru's; and iinu'li that he has written is so 
ohsemr as to del’v aiiv very jiieci'e or satisfactory 
iiitor|iiTlation. But, whatever heraiiie of somi' ol 
Ills peeiitiai notions, the |)riiiriple of his mode of 
iiivoslmalim; tlic tiiillis of (lliiislianity took root 
and Ihniiislii'd, mid in no lon^ lime ranic to 
hear alimidant (ruit. AVveliffe’s limdaiiioiital posi¬ 
tion was, that the knowledge of the revealed will 
of (rod was to be found in the Scriptures only, 
and, moreover, was to lie found there, not by the 
('hiireh alone, or its recognised heads, hut by every 
private individual w ho shinilil caniestlv and hmnhiy 
address himself to the search. Kiiglisl] tianslatioiis 
of maiiv (lints, jieiliaps of the whole, of the Scrip¬ 
tures e.xisled before the time of AVyelill'e, hnt ihey 
appear to have been entirely unknown to the gpeat 
hoilv of the (leople. In his writings and dis¬ 
courses the iiarainoimt nulliority of the Holy Books 
wa-, arkiiowl(‘dg(‘d and iiieulcaled m the iiiosl e.v- 
jilicil terms; whatever lie advanced be ciidcavoiiml 
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to rest upon their testimony; and he at once fiimi- 
liarized the popular car to many passages of the 
word of God to which it had never licfoie listened, 
and excited, by those (|Uotations, the mixioiis 
curiosity of men to obtain access to the whole of 
tlie sarred volume. It is Wycliffe’s highest title 
to the gratitude of his eoniitrymoii and to evor- 
lastiiig renown, and at the same time the most 
eoiieliisive, vindication that now reniams ol’the sm- 
cciity of Ills (irofcssioiis, as well as our host i vi- 
deiire of tlic true learning and laborimis iiulmlry 
of the man, tliat, like his great successor Luther, 
he devoted seveial years of his life to tho eom|ilo- 
tioii of a translation of holli tlic Old mid Now 
Testaments into his native tongue. Tina is the 
oldest Kiiglish veision of the Seri)itiires that is 
now extant,—the next that has come down to us 
after the (lurlhd .Saxon version attrihuted to A lire 
■Maiiv copies of this translation arc said to liave 
been disjiersed by the care of the author and his 
disciples; and the dVcots which it,had jirodiieed 
heciiiiic very jiereeptihlc, not many years after the 
death of WycIiH'o, when, under the new name of 
the Lollards, the mlieritors ol' his opinions, in f -r- 
midalilc mimlurs, again aw|ke tlio cry of rol’or- 
Illation. Tlie history of the Lollards, Imwovoi, 
must lie rii.-ierved for the next (icriod, to wliieh 
cliicfly it belongs. 

• Wvolin't'’'; trinnliXlitm of tb(» K«'W Tct'b^mfnt bn^ been Iwik* 
iniiitcd; liistiii folio, iiinioi llio emc of ilu‘.1 l.ou. 

I7dl , M'l'UidK, Ml -llo . odUrt! by H II. Lml b^l'l 1 Uo 
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Fi iu)w 

it were, iVuin the 
Uvili^Lt in whirli 
w(‘ huv(* hillici'to 
jouriicvcd, and wo 
(‘nicr u])(>n a |mtl) 
illuiMihod ])\, at 
least, soino* |)or- 
lion (d' Iji^IjI 
<d day ; or, lo lav 
aside li'i^uralivc 
(‘liter 

now njuai tlu* 
])ei]od of t)i(^ coninieneenieDt of the autheiilie 
leuislative n‘( ords of England, (Jiaeted by llie 
lATcat hationid couneil or jiarliament. Of the form- 
alioi) ol‘ the parlianuait, or ratlur o^ its setde- 
ineiil mio the form winch it stdl retains, we nm-t 
lii>t speak ; thoutih, while eii”'a;;'ed with that part 
of om snhjeet, we most stdl continue our course 
in eoin]iarative darkness. 

As we liavi' ah'eailv sia'ii, tlu' Commune Conci¬ 
lium, or creat etamcil of the realm, was, in llie first 
ULfes alter tliefamipiesl, eomp<»sed only oi the lenants 
in chief, or immediate vassals ot tiiekini;'. ()l these, 
<in(‘ p<»rtion eonsisled of the bishops and ahhots, or 
heads ofreli^rious liouses holdme: immediately of the 
erown. It has been the opinion of the most enuiK'iit 
I'hielisb lawyers that tlic'^e. spiritual buds sal in 
jiarliamcnt liy virtue of their baromes. From tins 
opinion Mr. llallam dissents. ‘‘ I think,” says 
lie, euirvin^ lus view biick to the Saxon Witenaoc- 
niote, “ that this is ratlier too contracted a view of 
the 1 liilils of the jMyi’lish liierarchy, and, indeed, 
by implication,^f the peerage. For a great coun¬ 
cil of advice and assent in mattcis of legislation or 
national importance was essential to all tlur northern 
goviTiimcnts. And all of them, cxce])t perhaps 
the iiombaid.s, inviti'd the superior ceclesiasties lo 
their couucds; not upon any feudal notions, w hich 
at that time had hardly bi^gun to prevail, hut 
chiefly as rcjircsentativcs of the churrdi and of 
Religion itself; next, as more Itarned aud enlight¬ 
ened counsellors than the lay nobility, and in some 
degree, no doubt, as rich proprietors of land. It 
will he remembered, also, thid ecclesiastical and 
temporal affairs were originally decided in the 
same nsscmhlios, both u])ou tlie continent and in 
England. The Norman Coiupiest, wliich destroyed 
the Anglo-Saxon nobility, and substituted a new 
race in their stead, coufil not aflect the immortality 
of church possessions. The bishops of William’s 
age were entitled to sit in his councils by the 
VOL. I. 


gi'iieval custom of Europe, and liy the common law 
of England, w hieli llie ('«)n(]Au>t did not overturn. 
Some smaller arguments mmliL bo iirgeh aguiiist 
ilic supjiosition tbal tbeiv li'eishitive riebls aie 
merely baronial; such as tbat the guauri.m of ibe 
spinlnalilies was eomimaily .‘*umiiiom‘(l (o jiarlia- 
nicnl (luring the vaeaney of a la'^boptic, ami llmi 
tlie five sees cieated by lldiry VIII. lia\e no 
lianiiiK's anne.xed to them ; but llie former leuson- 
iiig app(‘ars less teelmicai and confined.”* 

Till' lay ])ortion of the griait eounei! eoii'-isli'd of 
tb(‘ earls and !>aroiis, meaning by the latter iliose 
bolding of the king. Jt is agreed lliat tlui only 
baronu’s known for two eenluiies afU r the ('on- 
(piesl arose from tiu‘ tenure of land held inline* 
di.iioly of Ijie crown. As to llio exact nature, 
innvever, of tlu'se baronies, the opinions of some of 
tlu“, most eminent legal antupiaries vary ; Schlen 
holding that every tenant ?;/ m/ya/c, or in chief, by 
knight service, was a ])avbamenlury liuion by 
reason of Ins temiie ; Madox, on Lb(“ other band, 
that teiimx' l>v knight’s ^aviee in ebief was always 
dlstiiK't from that l)V liaroiiy, but in what. iIk' dis- 
tmelKJii . eonsisled be has not cU-aily explained. 
“'riie distiiietion,” sa\sAIr. llallam, “ could not 
consist in llie number of kiughi’N fees, tin* 
barony of llwayton consisted ol only lliiee, while 
dobli do Ihdiol lield tliirly fei's b\ meie knight 
service. Nor does it seimi lo have consisli'd m 
the ])rivnege and ser\ le(‘ of atleiiiling jiarliamf^nl, 
since all lennols in chief w*er(‘ nsnalh sitinnioneil. 
But whate\er may liave been llie liiu' iH'twetn 
these niO(l(‘s of tenure, thcri’ seems eoiiiplele proof 
of their separalion long befoie llu* reign of John. 
Tenants m chief au* enumerated distinctly fioni 
earls and barons in tiu' charliu’ of IJemy J.”t 
It is evident, however, from a passage in the 
fireat Charter of King John, that by that time at 
least nil tenants in chief were enlillml to u sum¬ 
mons; the greater biirons by ])arli(mlar writs, llie 
rest through a writ directed to their slteiilf;— 
without a summons a haiou certainly could not sit 
by mere right of his tenure. It is not aseeitained 
liow long the inhVior tenants in chief conlmued to 
sit personally in parliument; but the alU iiduiice of 
thes(', some of whom were too poor to liavi- received 
kiiightliood, hecarne intolerably vc.xations to tlu'in- 
selves and was not agreenhh' to the king. Tliis 
led at last to tlie cornplcUe ostalilishment of a prac¬ 
tice from which the most important residts were 

• Mulilji’ \o1. ill, p, C. 

t iLiul, vol, 111. p. fJ. 
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How—f]i(* of ihc ])riiK'ij)lc of vc[)r(‘- 

>;riii:i(ioM. 

Ainoii^ ihc t(‘\\ (‘niliri' iiiMjinci'S of a])]'i:n(‘iil 
Vfpu'si'iitatioii wlurli iH-rn coiU'ch'd, tlic Juosl 

rciiiaiKal)|(,‘ lialoni;-' lo tiu' \<'ai TJaT), the tlurlv- 
('lujilh of Ilriii\ IM. In that \car a writ -was 
wliirli, atln icrihii'.’ llial llic carls, hat'ons, 
ami otia i uical men, wcK' lo ima-l al laimhm llirer 
w ceks atu i I , u]lh liome- and atans, for dir 

|im'|)o-( oi’ '•ailnm nilo (la-coiiv, ll■(|liln•(! the 
slirnll lo conijU’l all witliiii Ins (iii isd loiioii, w ho 
In id Iwmilx jioinid- a-vrai of tln‘ kiiii:, in clncf. tn 
ut ill.ISO 111 Maid ol die kina, lo ap|»cai al the 
same liinp, and phu i' ; and lhai, he''id('s those men¬ 
tioned, he slioidd e.iuse lo come helore ihe kinu’^^ 
Coimeil at \\ e'-fmni-'tei, miliie lilleenlh da\ alter 
Kasiej, two aood and diseiert kniL'Ills ol Ins 
(‘oim1\, w hoin ihe lin n ol llumanmlv shoidd liave 
elio'-en h>r lhis purpose, in the slead of all and 
each (,| iliein, lo e()n''idm, alone, will) the kinahls 
ol other eonir! ir-, \\ hal aid they would orant the 
k me in sneh an <'nu‘ru<‘ne\. 

At lenelh, ill die Year rddo, the foil\-iniilh ol‘ 
lleiin 11 I , win) was then a eapli\e in. the hands 
oi Siinon de Monlloii, Mail ol laiee-ler, i/oni 
IliehSlew nd oi I'dielami, will' wane Issued m tlie 
kine’-. mniu- to nil the sii< nil', diieeline ihein^to 
retmii two l.nej.hl'- loi iheir eoiinlA, with two 
eilr/t-nsoi laii e''''''e^ h^ e\oi\ nilx and horoiieli 
w ; dill I il I n n ea I d to 1 he (piesl Ion w in I h( 1 the 
kinehl' W( le rdi'eled h\ non«‘ hiil the kme's letian's 
in rdnel, or 1>\ all lieeiioldt f' w il honi dni nlel ion, 
the li'eal aiitiipiai u s ate divided.’ Ihil iieie the 
leallx eH'at iniiovalion e- llu' appeal a nee ‘of die 
hinues''i-s m till- nation d a'-ein'iK an mi)o\alion 
vlestined to eNeiene a iiio-d inoim iitoits mlliieiiei,’ 
i>n dll Intnie di'-1 1 iiu''- not onK ot Miiuland and 
Mniope, lint of the WOI Id 

Ih'loie the Xotman (’ompie-l seveiai of the 
tow||■^ had Inen popnlmi', nidi, .imj oi coiisidi'rahh' 
iinpot lama- [ nnnediatelv aflei that ureal nwolnlion, 
as we have had oeea'imi to show in a lot in(‘r ('hap- 
lei,t a <‘on'ideral)h' deeav semns to ha\(‘ lakmi place 
111 most oi them, d’he huiL’esse'- weri' uii<’Vonslv 
opjiressi d !>\ the l.dhiuc^' and other (‘\aetioiis lo 
which they weie suh|eet('d l)\ die kmu, or other 
lord who wa'' held to la' th(‘ propi ii'tor ol Uk' low 14 
AUhoiiuh siiiii,' of thes(‘ pavnu'iits were ol lived 
anioiml. others appear to have heen levied at, the 
(liscrelioii of tile lord, :nid Iroin sneh ot ihe brir- 
aoses as he eho'c t‘* seh’el. 

‘*()n(' of the eatliesi and inovt important chanues 
in the eondilioii ol the hiiieesni's, ” sa\s Ml. 
llallam, ‘‘ wms tlu' eoiivi'isioii of the individual 
Irihntes into a perpelual rent from the whole 
hiiroUL’Ii. Tire land was dien saiil to hi* alfermed, 
01 let ill fee-fann to the hnrut.sses and iherr sne- 
ees-'ors for eviM’."’;}; Tins w'as called hnru'attc- 
temire, whieh is said hy Littleton to he. “tenure 

• M.uiIhm' |*,ti i' ;m\ I’', fill tin* lirsl tinu*, in 1241^, tlic iiuiix' <>l jmr- 

I, nii.'iiL to ilic :.'i. jii (.I'll:. il nl tin* loron-. 'I'lu' wont 

II. ii oii_ loll oDmois Oil the Sliitulcs, p. 5C), Bcciils .'iiicioinlv lo 

1l,l\.- liccil llM'il 1..] lUIV klllil of Ci.Olft'U'UOO, 

+ sev Hook 111, (aiin'toi \ji. 

ijMidillc A''eB, in. 32, 
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in socage,”* and is by I^lackstono said lo he 
“ only a kind of tow n socat^c ; as common socaye, 
hv wlneli other lands are. iioldcn, is usually ot a 

rural nature.”t 

Leuumm^ with tlu' reiuii of Henry f. the towns 
Uraduiilly rose m. importance and mdepi'iidenee. 
Id'orn that pimee the eitv of ljon<lon leeeived a 
cliarler, which, Iresides ollur immunities, uiaiits lo 
tlie eiti/eus dn* riyht of ehoos.iny their own siienlf 
and justice, to tire exelusion of ('verw cxteiiial jniis- 
(lielion. ddie nuht of ehousinu mauistrales heuaii 
to he moi<‘ ueiieraliv uiven liom tIu' noun of John 
In the mean lime, howi'vei, the, vohintaiv rneorpo- 
ratioirs ol the huiuessi's^ which liad I'xistr'd nr the 
Saxon times under die name of uuilds (lioin 
f/a/Zdn//, to pa\ or eontrihnie), had u*''duall\ ar- 
(|mre(l riioie and moie ol tlie ehaiaetei ot as^o- 
eiatimis for the ])roteelion and reuulalmn ol trade. 

Ihoiii the middle ol the Iwellth to that ot the 
ihiiteenlh ei'iiluiv the tradniu towns unallv in- 
(•leased 111 piospeiitv. LondtU) wasj.dislniumslied 
aho\c the iC'l ioi the nnmhr i ami we.ddi ol if-, 
eiti/eim, wlio w( le temaikahle lor then liee :ni<i 
insinuvuit spiiil d’la'V hole a part ni di posin'^ 
William Loiii’ehiinij), die ehaiieelkir and jii'-tieiaiv 
oi Kieliaid I , as well as m the erciil slimule ha 
Mauuii ChaHa, m which the -jinvileues ol their ( ii\ 
ari' speeiallv <‘oiilnmi‘d ; and the mayor ol London 
was OIK' of the twenl)-li\e haions lo whom tlie 
iiiamlenaiier' ol it' provisions w its ih'leuated Ne \ ei- 
l!i( les-, until the dale of (he w nls aliove menliom'd, 
ol Simon de Montforl, Ivailol laneesler, iiaineU, 
the 1 ‘Jth ol Dr'ceiida'i, wi‘ ha\e no ih.n 

e\ ideiiee that die Cities aii<l hotonuhs had aiw rean- 
l:ii place in the national eomieils. At the same time 
It Is leuuirkahlc' that no writei of the time imliees the 
eitllinu <d tlie hui'uessi's lo ]):illj;uneiil hy De Mont- 
f)i( ;is :m iiinovation, noi are the wnU so expiessed 
as lo h'iid 11:-, to suppose that tlu' jiraetiee was then 
mlrodiieed li»i llui fust tinu'. 

Hut thouuh the Iriidin^t^ part of tlu; eommimilv 
held Ijom tins tiim* a reunlar })liiee in the milioijiil 
eouiieil, they ;;ppeare<l there at hist in a \er\ 
iiumhle and unimportant elraraelei’, scarcely daime 
to rtiisc tlieir eve.s in presence of lire hauulily pre¬ 
lates and uohles. To moiK'v,” sH\s Mr. 

llalhiin, “was tire mam ohjeel of their nii'eiinu; 
and if the c\iLi,eneies of the administration could 
hiiv{‘ l)(‘en relieved withonl suhsidies, the eili/.ens 
and hmt;esses miuht still have siit at home, and 
ohe\ed the laws which a (rouucil of pi’idates and 
Irarons enacted for iheir uoverniuent. Hut it is a 
dillieult (piestiou, whether the kin,u and the jieeis 
desiuned to make, room for tliern, as it were, m 
leuishition, and wlrether tlie ]mvs • iliew alter it 
immedialely, or only hy deurees, those mdispen- 
sakde liuhts of eousentru^ to laws which they now' 
possess. 

'^riie husiness of the eomnions appears to lia\e 
been, from the first, lo jretition iur redress of 
grievaiicos, as well as lo provide for the necessities 
of the crowm. And in fact the high court of par- 

• Middle Ages, iii. 162. f Com. ii. } Ib. vol. lit p. 52, 
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liunicnt, ns far as they at their first introduction 
into It, and for a ronsidcruhle tinu; after, were 
eonrerned, is to lie viewed not so mueh in the 
helit ol a lei’islntivc eouncjl or nsseinhly as in liiat 
of a eouit oi jn^tiec', in whu'li, on condition of 
|);iyint; certiun lees, l)\ no nmyis very low ones, 
in ilie sha[ie of Mihsidics, tlu y enjoV(“d ceilain pri- 
VIleges'* III tlie capacity of Kuilors. Jndeial, it is 
ijiipovsihle to understand lully the cliaraeter of the 
I'aiiriish pinlianient, (‘spia'ialK in the. earlier stai;-es 
oC its hisim y, AVithout viewniLi: it more as a judicial 
Ihini as a leeislalive ^•sjal)ll■'llJnenl. 

W ilii regard to the (p'CsIinn al what time par- 
lialiK'iil. wa>- divided into two liou'-i's, Wi' ('\tracl 
lh(‘ lollow ihg ]iassau(‘ lionj Ah. I lallain •—“ 11 has 
hern a \'(‘ry jnevailing opinion that pai hainenl w as 
not di\idl'd into two houses at the first adiiiissKin 
of die <*(ini]itons. If hv this is only nieaiil tliat 
till' coiinimiis (iid not oeeupv a separate eh.nidiei 
till some tmie ID dll' ii't'oi ol jvlwaid 111, the 
piopo-ihon, Itiic <H laKe, Will he ot hnlo niipori- 
aiirr. '{ hi-v mu\ have sal :i1 the hottoiii of \\ csl' 
nnitslei !l,di while thi' loids (icciipii'd ifio nppei 
laid; hut dial lhe_\ weie evei nitoi luineled in 
\otiiiL> ajipeais ineonsistent with likelihood ajni 
oulhoiih. 'i'he nsnal ol)j('cl oi c.dlini; a poiha- 
menf was io impose taxes; and lliese, foi mans 
\eais:i[Lei the nitrodnelion oi' tlu' eonimoie, weia 
laid in ditleieiit piopoilions n])on (he llneo c-latos 
ol thr lealm. 'finis, in die twent \-diiid ol 
f'.dwaid I , the eai'K, harojis, and knichts L’a\e the 
kmc an eleveiilh, the eleiev a tenth, wliile fie 
oi*laiiir<l a si'Veiith fioiii the eil i/eiis and lniJ-'.es'-( s 
ill till' iwenlv-tourth of the same kinir the two 
loiiiici ot these oiders gav<‘ a twelilh, the ki'-t an 
eii'.lilli' in the thirlv-lhnd year a thntielh was 
tlie giant oi’ the liaroiis and kinL!,hts ainl ol the 
el<‘ru\, a twentn^tli of the cities and towns. In toe 
lit'sl of I'alward 11. theeoimties jiaid a twenticlh, 

1 he tow IIS a iilti'enth : in the sixth of hdw ard III. 
till' rales weie a titieentli and a timtli. 'fheso dis- 
tmet grants imply distinct ovaulois; for it is not to 
he iinagineil that, the comnions internieddled in 
those aireetnig tlie lords, or t.h(‘ lorals in tlioso o|' 
the eomuions. To fact, howe\er, lluni' is aiamdaiit 
proof of their si'parate exi-'ienei' lone' het'ore the 
siwenteenth of Kdwaid III., whieli is the ('poeh 
assigned l)y (^arle, or even die sixlli of that king, 
winch has lieen chosen I)y some olh.ei wrileis 
"Jdius the Commons sat, at Acton llurncll m tlie 
eleventJi of Kdward T , 'while the upper house was 
at Shrewshurv. In the eighth of I'.dwanl 11. ‘the 
Commons of Kngland complain to the king and liis 
council,’ Ac. These must surely liave Ixa n lh(‘ 
commons assc.mlilcd in parliiiment, for wlio else 
Could thus liavc entitled tliemselves In the 
ninetee.nlh of the same king we lind several ]) ti- 
tioiis, evidently ])roccedmg Irom lire body of the 
commons in parhament, and com])laining of puhlie 
grievances. Tlio roll .ot 1 Kdward III., though 
mutilated, is conclusive to show that separate peti¬ 
tions were then presenteil by the commons, accord¬ 
ing to the regular usage of Bubsequent tunes; and, 


indeed, the preamble of I Edward III., slat. ‘2, 
is appareiUlv ea])abic of no otfior iiifeienee.'^’' 

Having tlius put the leailei m po^ses>ion oi lla‘ 
few leading fa''ls, that ha\(‘ been <>tahh->tinl on 
suflieieiit evideiue, irs]>eetiiig lh(“ linmalioii oi' the 
legislative Ix'd v, w e shall prorei'd to give an act onni- 
ul llie iegislalion ilscii diiiiiig the picM'iit peiiod of 
oni history. 

*'J'he principal legi'-l.ilive act- woitliv of notice in 
the nagII of I lenr\ 111. are his eonlii nialiou of ih(' 
(ii'C'at C.’hiirler and ul the die I'Aire'^l. 

“'riiC'-e,” ob'crres Sir Matdiew 11.di-, '‘w'rie the 
gieat hasl^ upon whieli the M'ldemeiil ol (he 
^hlglI^h laws stood m the time ol the* l.mg ami 
his son. 'fhete ar<'also some addiiiona! laws of 
this king yet extam whieh miielt iM»l.slie;i the 
common lawiiameh , the ^^I.l1^lte'. of Motion and 
Mai Ihiidge, and some otlu'i1 'I’o dn-- leign 
Ix'loiigs I>radon’s 'I'l eat wi, ol w Inch Sii Mai! how 
Hale gi\'rs the lollowiiig aerunnl “ il \ieliU iis 
a L'i eat i‘\ idi nco ol the gt t h ol 1 h# laws hoi w oon 
Mines ol I loniw 11. and 1 lenrv 111. 11 wo 

ill) )>nl oonipaii' (ilanviIk ’-.. l>o,<k with that, oi 
IbaotoM, \fo siicdl soo ,i \oi\ gioal adwuiee of iho 
law III the wnlnu's of the laMot ovoi wha! lho\ aio 
in (daindle. li wunld Io- no.nlo^s lu msianeo 
p.trl leukii ?. Soioo ol die wilt- and p!o(O'^ 0 ^ 
do, I lld< ( d, ill Hid? taiH'o ;i>.i ( I , hut t lo' pi oi OOfilllgs 
aieimioli tiioM' regulai <iiid.Milled a - ifiiw ato ni 
I'baeluii idioM'wh.il lh''\ .no indfinviho 'flic 
hook It' elf, 1)1 I ho I)( L’liiinire, ^ooni- lo hu’if)\v Ms 
molhod (loin the end !av>. Ihil de L'leatosl p.nl 
ol tlio^suh'-taiice is,eidiei ol li'o ounno ol pioeood 
nig'> III iho law I'liuwn ta t!'" aildliO, oi ol lo-ohl- 
tioii'-. and deenioii- m iho loint- ol lxnej1 tonoh 
•Mid ('omnmn Ik'iieii, and lie|cne pi-'lioo liinorant ; 
(<a jiow llio mtojioi coinls hegan io ho ol link' use 
or osloeni ”[ 

'lbei(4 aio one oi two slatuli s or oidioanao^ of 
Hem V 111., iip<ni w hieh, dniig li noi act-- of p;n ha- 
iiieiil, li sooim pi upoi lo in,d\o a low i emai k^, .And 
In t in lospoci to lho.l^^nn V’ooso/ ('r/rtMur, 
(he As''i/e u| lliead and Ale, winch, howerer, 
tliongli gonoralls ei\(n as a sl.iluie ol .hi jlem\ 
111., IS pi lilted in the Hoi old ('onitiiissioii odiltoij 
of (he .'statutes us ot nMC'n.nii (file, what is re- 
ftiarkahli? is, that to the pailianioni oi eoiiiieil 
at winch It wa'' pa-md, held al M'nadtosioi, W'ere 
calUal not Old) hn/oo,” all the 

gieulmen of die land, bin '■‘■omiic'. uson's (atmi- 
Inm et haioninn qni in hello oei'ni fnoniiit, vel 
eaplivonnn,’'-• th.it n, all tlu^wnrwol the eails 
and harons who\ere ^lain m haltleoi eaptivi'^ 

'The Sitilahi/ii <i<‘ SenoMf/Vi', the SialuU oj’ llu' 
fAcliequi'i', which is UsUalK aUi duiti d to dio lifi)- 
liist ye.n of Henry 111., t'lioiigh piintid hv the 
Ibn'ord Commission among the ■'laLntes ol unei riain 
ihite, IS roimukahle, il we a"-nme tlie common 
date, as being tiro hr-l. in the Kianieh language, an<l 
just two eenUincs at'ter tlu* ('omiue^t. Hiininulon 

• MiiMl.' Aiit'-', Mil 111 I'l' ;>-l .*)(> 

t Uisitinol lilt '('diiiiiioii Ltoi »l f".!)'I. hhI. < \ii. 
i lliid • 

§ Atiiiciltrr ((Hull'd Uy U (laiuluii, Uii ilu' Si iintcK, |i. 
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considers this fact aa ahowinc^ that iIjc reason 
nsually assii^ned for our laws heniu; in the rrencli 
laii^aiu”(',—nanudy, that it \vas the will of the 
coiKiuei ine; Normans,—is liv no means satisfactory ; 
and h(' (‘{mceives tlie ]>raelice to Itave arisen from 
the re “ heinu; a stamliii'; committee in jnniiainont 
to receive petit ions from (he i)rovince> of J-’ranee 
whu'h formerly helone;ed to tlie ctowti of Kiiiiilaiid.'' 
“■This eonjeclmi',” he adds, “ seems to he strongly 
coiihrmed hv the statutes liaviim eoiitmued to he 
in I'jiLilish from the time m nhieli \\v far/i/natr/// 
^^('le dispossessed of t!u' i'Veiieh piovinees, as 
mo'l of llie slaliiles m the reuLUi ol' Jle-nry VI. 
eonlimi(‘ t) la- m f'leiieh.” “ Anothei noison,” 
h(“ jn'oei'eds, for the slatnli's lieni:*' m f'reneh 
arose iVom the ^emeial alVeetation \^hl(■h piexaileel 
a! this lime of speakiiiu' tlie f'leneh lanumnxe', inso¬ 
much that It l)ee:iim‘ a proverb, that Jurf; would 
Ac a tfi'ulh'iiuin if Id' couhl spoiih I'rcncli. It 
was ve-ry coirupt indeed, and iherefoie ('liaucer 
says [of Ids l^iori'ss, in the Canleihury Tales,-— 

Full well '-ill' s:.n ;.’0 Ihi' -rUK'i- illMilc,] 

I'JittUN'd in Iht iiosi' full svM'IfU, 

jVIhI Fk'IK ll •'lie '<(P.lkc lull I ill, 1 T 1 (! fi'lislj,* 

Atirl till- M-linul ol ''lialloul .lU'' IloW , 

Fill y-w ii<7i ('/F<e i.N NS .I*, ui lu'i uhIuionn.” 

Ihnvineton fuilher savs—“ T eannol eoneUide 
tliesi' ohservaiions withoui lahniL; notiia' that tile 
]neseiil statute ol' llem’v Ill., ni l''reiieh, is in- 
s<‘ile(l liefween otheis in Latin; aiul that, diinii”; 
the same sc'sskiii of patliainimt, there is an instanee 
ill the statnU* of \Ves!mii)''t(‘r tlie Si-eoiid (winch 
is, properly sjH'aknnj:, a f'op//a/or/a//f)t of iA’inieh 
eliaplers lieinc; lii-'crled in the s<uiH‘ l.iw, preceded 
and tollowed hv chapters in ivatiii, f rom a veiy 
ililiyeiit,and attentive perusal of the Sfa1 iile-Book, 
tin' I)es( oeiieral rule which can lie ui\en with 
iciiard to an a(“t of parliaiiK'iit lii'iini; in I.iufin or 
Lreiieh i'*, that uheri* the iiiteu'sts of the eleriiv 
anoparticnlai Iv eoneei lied (he statute is ii. Latin. 

1 do not, howevei, jtn'tend to say that this ride is 
n itliout e\eej)lioiis.” } 

W’c may add to what has h(‘<‘n s;dd (»n this 
MdfpTt the fidlowniL’' remark in tin* Inliufhietion 
to the ('dilion of the Slalntes hy the ILcoid ('om- 
mission Nothiint IS kia-wn w itli c(“ilainiy on 
this snhjecl ; ami at llic prtsent day it is ntlm'lv 
inj[)ossih]e to aeeoiiiil, m eacli inslanee, for tho 
appearance of the statute jii JAeneh or m l^atin. 
It s('ems, on the whole, to he htuhly prohalile that, 
tor a lonti: jieriod of lime, eharU’rs, statutes, and 
other public instruments were drawn iij) iiidiscri* 
ininatelv in French or Ijutin, and uenerally trans¬ 
lated from one. of lliosc. lany:nai:;(^ into the other 
iKdore the ]m>mulgalion of them, which in many 
instances a])pcars to liave been made at tlic same 
time in liolh lan;;ua};es.” 

'J’iic. title of ('npUdl/s .fulfilArwjlKr^ i.c., 
Cdiicf Justiciary ot Ene;land, ended in I^lnhp Bussef, 
(the third of liis family who liad held the otliee), 
who WU3 udvanecd to that place in the forty-fifth 

• “ Nfutly.’’—Wo havo corrected tlie quotation, which ia jjiveu hy 
llarrin}{loii irom ii very hud loxf. 
t Tli.n m, u c<ille(-tu»n of laws, and not a sio^U© law. 

I '-“baeiv. on Stut, pp, 47. 4S. 


[Book IV. 

of Henry ITT.; and tlie first Nvlio liad the, office of 
CiipiliUis Justiliariii-i ail plarita rnriim, Jifijn 
Inicntla, i,e., Ciiicf Justice of the KinCs Bench, 
was Ilohert de itruis, ajipointcd in the fii'ty-seciind 
of Henry Hi.* 

'riie sidiiry of th'.' .Instices of the Bcneli (;.e. of 
tlie (fominon I’leas) in (he tueiUy-lliird veiir of 
tins rei^n was 20/. ; in tlie forty-third yerr, 40/. 
Ill (lie (weiitv-scventh year tlie Chief Baum of llie 
K.xelu-iiner had 40 marks; the oilier barons 20 
marks ; ami in llio forlY-mnth year, 40/. per 
ammin 'J'lie salary ol the Justices Corn in IC-iii’ 
(of the Kmit’s Bemh) was, m tlie iorti-lhml 
Vi'ar, 10/. per anniini J'lie Cliiei .liistioe of llie 
('oriimoii I'li'iis hall, m the foiIv•f'omill of lleinv 
III.. loo iienks pci nmnim ; ;i]h 1 aindliei whn suc¬ 
ceeded ill lliis same \e<u, lia<l 100/ per unnuni, 
111 the tliirly-lilth of 1 Imirv 111 the (’hud Justicf' 
of the Kin‘j:’s Ih'iieh had 100 marks ]ier aimuni.t 

AVe come nuw to tlie turn* iif lyd\Naid I, wito 
luis been styled llie Knu,hsh Jiislinuuf; not hecausi* 
he Tcsemhit'd that monaieh in makim; either a 
dn;e''t ur a code, hut heeause, according to Sir 
iMatllu'w Hale, “in !iis lime the law, ijuns/. prr 
sdlhdii^ ohlanu'd a very great pmIcelion.” 

We shall (hvule the (‘iiaelments of this prince, 
to whieli w’(‘jiropose moie jiartienhuly to v.A\ the 
rmuler’s attention, into two classes— 1. J'hose oj’ a 
puliliea! or conslilutunial natuie—2. 'riuise that 
K’uard the rights ot private proja rtv and the admi- 
inslratum of justice hi'lweeii man and man. And 
we. shall h(' guided in mir notice ol them iH)t 
so mucli hv the mere ehronoloi'ical order, as by 
what may appear their lelativc degiee uf im- 
jiorl aiice. 

I. Till' first in importtnice in tlie (irst class arc 
(lie scvcial cunlinnations ol' the («ieii( (diartcr and 
of the (’hinlerof (he k'oiest.J’ hi the thirteenth 
yeai of this reign the King was eiilrealed hy the par¬ 
liament to confirm all former charters, a fnrm 
of ///.vpc.i'//a?/v§ and confirmation was accoidingly 
agri'cd n[Min. Jii the twiiilv-iillh year theie was a 
niori'Sfdcmn coiiliiination of the (heat (.Jiarter in 
the slalnte called ('oufirmaiio ('hdrlarinn. 'I’liis 
statute ordained that the Cliarteis of Jdherlies and 
oftlu^ Forest slioiild he kept in every jiaiisli; and 
tliat tliey should he sent under the king's seal as 
well to tlie just ices of the Forest as to others, to all 
slid ill's and other oftieers, and to all the cities in 
the realm, accompanied hy a writ commanding 
them to jaihlish the said charters, and ileclarc to 
the people that the king had conlirmed llicm in nil 
points. All justice‘s, sherifl’s, mayors, and other 
ministers were directed to allow them when 
])]eaded before them ; and any jiulgment contrary 
thereto w'as to lie null and void. The churters 
were to he sent under the king’s seal to all cathe¬ 
dral churches throughout the realm, there to 
remain, and to he read to the people twice a-yeai-. 
It was ordained that all archbishops and bishops 

• Diit'd OUS'. 38. + lliid. 104 

j TIib (’liaru'r of tlie Fnrett was flnl gninteil in tlx- 9th of Ifonry 
IlI.(A,i..n«4.) ^ 

§ Thai i», au \nsp€Ction and ratificatid| of the former vorlalan. 
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sliouUi ])r<»noupcc sentence of cxcon\munication 
tlio^c who, hy word, deed, (ir couns-cl, did 
eonlrriiy to the aforc‘b.aul cluirleis. It was likewise 
onhujted that such aids an<l tusks as had ])ccn 
tiiaiiled 1o llie kinu liy the. people of his realm 
“ Ix'forelinie towards his wars awjl oilier hnsiness, 
of tlicir own grant and good will, however they 
A\en‘mjide,” sluuild not h(‘ drawn into custom or 
precedent. Moreover, the king granted for him 
and Ins licirs, tliat no aids or piisi s should be taken 
hill hv coiiMUit of the realm, saving the ain’ient 
aid'^ ;md prises due anil accustomed. Mr. Reeves 
rciuaiks^ that this is the Inst mention in the 
Slaliilc-lhiok of a renuncialion ol right to levy 
iiioiK'v on the snl)|('Ct willioiit consent ol pallia- 
iiniit. TIurc had been a like declaration in tlie 
cliaiirr of .lolm, hut it was omitted in lliat of 
Ilcmy III. hmllicr, hi'cause tluie liad l)ccn a 
pajficidai oulciy against a ta.\ of foily -f 

upon cvi'iy sack of wool, it was declared that this 
should not hc»aeain Icvud without the “common 
assent and good will of the commonalty of tlie 
icaltn.” 

'Hk' next notice of tlie two charters of lihcrti(*s 
1^ m the ]neamhle to the statute !)r jnuhns Jjf- 
70//V, 27 ImIw. 1 ., where the king refers to the 
l<nn;er c<iiilirinations of them, and agitm solemnly 
jatilies them. In this ralifn^ation, iiowever, there 
is a some A hat ominous clause, “ saving always our 
oaili, till' light id' our crown, and our exceptions 
and ciialjcngi's, and those of all other ]HTsons.” 

In the iH'Xt year something more was done for 
the coiid]mallou of the chuitcrs in the statute of 
.\iliiiili fVic/r/r/.s’, 2i^ Kdw. I. d'hisAcl men¬ 

tions that llie chartiTs, notA\ ithstanding the several 
cuiilmnalioiis of them, were not observed, and this 
is altrilaiU'd to ilieie being no specific penally pre- 
seii!)cd foi the violalion ol tlicin. 'J'o remedy this 
the charters ari' dnected to he dcUvcicd to every 
shcrill in I'bigland, under the king’s scad, to i»e 
read four times a-ycur liefore the. ]K‘ople in the full 
count y For the punishing of offenders it is enacted 
lliai ilicu* shall he chosen, ni every shire court, hy 
llu; comnioiialiy of the Kumc shire, tliri'C substantia] 
men, kniglits, or otlu'r lawtul, w'lse, and wcll-dis- 
]Misc(l pei’sons, which should be justici's sworn and 
assnxm-d hy the king’s letters patent undi‘r the 
areal s<‘al, to lu'ur and dolcrmiiie without unv other 
wilt, hut only their commission, such plaints as 
shall he made ujion all tiiosc that commit or offend 
against any ]Hnnt contuini'd in tlie forcsaid charters, 
ill the sillies wliere they he assigned, ns well within 
fi niehiscs aa without, and as well for the king’s 
ollieers out of th(*ir \ilaces as for other? ; and to hear 
the ])lumts from day to day without any delay, and 
to determine ihem, without allowing the delays 
which he allow'(‘(l liy the common law. And the 
same knights sliall have power to ]mni8h all such 
as shall be attainted of any trc8])as8 done contrary 
to any point of tlie fujroi^aid charters, where no 

• Hisl. nf Kni». Law. vrtl. it. p. 105. 
f I Thu wciT.i IS imt'sliillmKii’in tlio translation,bnt it ronld hardly 
be Unit; it was more probably ‘iwuce’ or ‘ liulfpenco,’— 


remedy was before by the common'law, as befirc 
is said, by iiiiprisomneiif, or l)y raiisoiii, or by 
iimerciameut, accord ins' lo tlic tropass.” 'Ihc 
statute cx]irc>sly dcclui(!s lliat tins spcci.il proceed¬ 
ing sball oiilyOie ill cases wliore tlicic was no 
remedy I'cfore iiy tlie common law. 11 tlie tlirco 
cominissioiKTs eonid not.atteiul, two were di'clnri'il 
siiirieieiit. Tbe kiii^^s slieriHs and bailitis weie to 
lie'iiUendaiil on Ibose eommissioncrs. 

Tbe next public Act upon tlie subjcci of the 
ebarters is tlie Forr.sUr, lilt I'.ilw. I., con- 

tiiiiiine; some regulations ri'spoetiiii^ the purlieus of 
the forests. lii the followmir \ear there was 
imothrr “ Ordinnnee of the forest.” , 

The famous statute ilr TiUhiijio n'^ii rniii'cdnido 
was first passed m the 3ear 12',n (the 2.Mh of 
I'idward I.), but in more eN])lieit teiins, and 111 the 
form 111 winch it was always aiteiwards relerrcd to, 
ill 130 ( 1 , tbe, last year but one of the reigii. This 
statute was occasioned hy the ijiiestion alioul levy- 
nu. moiK'y for ioreign wars. In its hitter and 
more ciimplctc form it declares that no tallage or 
aid (winch Mr. Hecvcs thinks * ineludcd those 
fi'udal aidsMliat had liein exceiited m the statute of 
Cnitfinnulii) Coii'irmn) should be mipmed or 
levied bv tbe kmir 01 bis heirswitliout the will and 
?is*eiit of the aiclihisbops, bishops, rails, liaroiis, 
kiiiuhls, hiireesses, and other fioemen of the land. 
Nothing was to he taken hy way ot male-toUt 
of sacks of wool. In repaid to purvevaiieo, it was 
ileolaieil that no olficer of the kiiie; should take 
any eoni, leather, cattle, or other oouds, ot any one 
without the consent of the owner. The folluwmo 
eeiicnn declaration was also made m favour ot 
the liberties of the subject : “ 'i’bat alj men, 

both clerks and laymen, slioiilil have tlieir laws, 
bliejties, anil free enstums, as larirely and wliolly 
as llii'y bad used to have the same at any time 
wlieii they bad them best; and if any stalij^es 
had hreii made bv the kmy', Ins aiieeslors, or any 
eiisloms brouebt 111 conlniry to them, or any 
manner of article eoiitiiined 111 the piesciit ebaiter, 
that such manner of statu.es and customs should 
he void and IVustrate lor evermore.” TnialU, all 
arehliisliops and lushojis, fir e\er, were directed lo 
reail the statute in their eutliednd churches, and 
(flieiily pronounce a emse aoamst all those who 
violated it in any iioiut. The km^' put his seal lo 
this statute (ir eluuter, as did the archliishu])s, 
hishops, and others, who all voluntaiily swoie to 
obseive the tenor of it,—a sanction attended w ith 
the same solemnities as the several coiiliimatioiis 
of the charters o)«liberlics. 

Of the same, nature with the political statutes 
already iiientioncd were the Shiluhi Mailin', 12 
K(hv. [., hy wliich Whiles was m a threat measure 
])ut on the same lootin;; as I'miylaud with respect to 
Its laws and their administration. 

• Hist. Knej. F.ftw, Tol. li. p lO.'i. 

+ Olborw IH' niaU-iciit, aivl inulo IoiUp It is «wpt) 09 Pfi by •ftme to 
have. bo.*n .1 kui.l of rxemo; by otliors. nn nnpoKt laul on by UiR 
Toy.!! jnilhiiTily witluuit rtnisont of !’.ii^ianft*lil. Dthcis lolict'ivp that 
llii- niale-to^ watt a duty upon nialt—a notion i^rluch the avl men¬ 
tioned in tko tei.t i^iullicienl to coufuto. 
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II. Tlic other Btutntcs of this king relate more 
|)arricularl 3 ’to the adminiatration of justice between 
subjects ; and thougli the)’ contain many chapters 
and clauses whicli inay be considered as bearing 
upon the general or ]>olitical interests of the country 
at large, as indeed in a certain sense all law may 
be viewed as doing, yet it will be convenient to 
class them under a sejianUe head, as we previously 
intimated. Of these the principal are, the Statute 
of Westmiuater the First, Statute of Gloucester, 
Statute of W estminster the Seeoiid, of Westminster 
the Third, and Arhndi siipci' Chdrias. 

The statute .‘5 Kdw. 1 , or oi' We^tnlln^ter the 
First, (so,called to distingaiisli it from suhse(|ucnt 
statutes, likewise named from parliaimaits held at 
VVcstnini'-tei in this reign), contains lifty-one 
cha])lets on a variety of sulijecls, and was made, 
says the ])reamhle, “ because the slate of the 
holy cliurcli had been evil kept, and the prelates 
and i'eligi<ius ])ersons of the land gri(‘ved manv 
wavs, and the jieople otlu•r\vi^e mlrealed than 
tliey ougiit to he, and the pea(‘e li-ss kept, 
and tlic laws less used, and tlie othmih'rs less 
])unished than they ought 1(» he.” Tin- eolleclion 
ol' statutes, thdugh usually termed the ‘Statute of 
WestmmsltT the iMrst,’’ is, in j.iet, as we before 
observed, not one law hut a body of la\v<, made'af 
W’estminsler m Fdward's hrst ^tailiameni. The 
same remarks will ap]dv to the oilur / iijxfi/ldji(ty 
called the Statutes ot Al’eslmiii^ter, as well as to 
other documents, inch of whieii is not a statute 
imt a l)o(ly of siututes, (‘ueh cliapttT being a dis¬ 
tinct law, geuerallv on one subject, limugh some- 
limes llie sanu' chapter refers to dithTcnl sul)jeets. 
Teclmieallv, liowever, all the Acts p.isscd m any 
om‘ session of parliaiiKuit arc i-onsidered iis forming 
only one statute, ol wliicli ilu'v are s( \erally the 
chapters. A hwv ol tlie sul))eels treated in the 
Sti^tutes of W’cstminsler tlu' l-hist more (“rjX'cially 
demand onr atlcnlion liere. 

Cha])ter V. is as ^o!low^:-•-“ And hi'came elec¬ 
tions ought to lie free, tlie kmg commaiulelh, upon 
great forfeiture, that no man hv force ol arms, nor 
i)V malice, or menacing, shall ihsturh anv to make 
free' election.” If iias ])een supposed by some 
that this law refena^d raliier to llu' eh'ctioii of 
sherilfs, coroners, and other olliccrs, than to an) 
representatives of the jieojilc ni tin* paihament. 
Jltiwever, it is admitted liy tlie sanu^ parties that, 
as it IS m general words, it may have a eonstnu tion 
which will extend it to elections that liave been 
a))|)()inted since, for fuiy purpose, wliatevcr. 

Concerning wrecks of liie sea, it is agreed, says 
Chayiter IV., that when a man, a dog, or a cat 
cseajie quick (alive) out of the shi)), such ship or 
barge, or anytlnng therein, shall not be adjudged 
wreck; hut tlie goods shall lie saved and kept by 
view^ of the slierilf, coroner, or king’s haihfl, and 
delivered into the hands of sucli as are of the tow'ii 
where the goods were found ; so that, if any within 
u year and a dav sue for them, and’prove them 
to he his, or his lord’ll, and that they perished in 
his^,keeping, they shall be restored; if nVt, they 


shall remain to tlic king; and where wreck he- 
longeth to another than to the king, he shall have 
it in like maniuT. 

Chapter XII. of this statute des(TVOs coiij-ider- 
ation on account of the discussion lo winch it has 
given rise, some being of ojnnion that the 
forlt’ vf dun' (wliieh will he e\]>laiiH'd presently) 
arose out of it. 'riu' words of tlu^ Chap,ter are, 
“ That notorious felons, anil which oyienly he of 
evil name, and w ill not ymt tliemselvi's in em|uesls 
of felonies that men shall eliargc them wilh la lure 
the justices at the king's suit, shall have stiong 
and haul nnpri'<onment {pnsDU Jailt’ <>i ({urr)y 
as tliey wdiich rel'use to stand to tlie common law 
of till' land : hut this is not to h<“ understood o( 
such jirlsoiiers ns he taken of hirht suspicion 

Britton ilcsciihcs this ])i‘nance in ilic l(illowiiig 
terms:—“ If they will not ymt tlicmseKes ujioii 
tlic country, let them he pul to tlu'ir yH'nancc until 
they ])rav to do i( ; and let lluoi jumainc he this: 
that they hi' hare-fooli'd, uugiided, iiih' hau'-heiidcd, 
in tlieir coat only, m prison upini the ban' ground, 
conliimally, night and dav; that they eat (inly 
lircad mail(. of )iaile\ and bran; llial tiu‘\ dunk 
not the dav they eat, nor eat tlie day lhr\ dunk ; 
nor drink anything hut waior tlie day llu‘\ do iu>i 
eat; and ihM tliey lie fastened down with inne.”]- 

Louis Cdiief .Imtici's Golu* [ and llale^ lia\(‘ 
i)oth given tiieir 0 |miion, (hat tlie jn'iitf Inrh- rt 
({itrCy —the pmnshmeni ot'jnesMiig to dealh, -was 
aneienllv a jmiiisliim'nt h\ the eommon law, and 
not .-ueh as anv ludges could ha\c Iramcd iipou ili(‘ 
general direction of tins Act. But tlicv hoili mi iu 
lo have sujiposed tiiat, though the statute could 
not, from the genciahtvof its teims, have e>la- 
hhshcil that tcrnlilc ]»unishmcnt, it udcried to that 
jimiishmeiit already cslid)hshc(l and well known, 
whicii is proved hv Jhirrington,|l Ironi a record iii 
Uvmer, not to liav<‘. been the case, the statute mean¬ 
ing nothing more than confinement alter the mode 
above (lescnl)C(l hv Britton, as the word prison 
imyilies. As lo the mode m winch the poinc jnrlr 
vt (ivre arose out of it, Barrington has llu: follow¬ 
ing ingimious conjecture :—“ 1 should coiic.eive, 
upon tlie whole, that the words in the pu'sent 
statute, which liave occasioned tliese ohservations, 
namely, prison forlo ol (Inroy liave been miseon- 
slrned, by sulistituf.mg in the room of prison the 
word poynr. 'Hie record cited from Rymer jirovcs 
beyond a possilnlity of doubt that, soon after this 
statute, the ])unishmcnt was merely imprisonment, 
and an injunction to the officers, in whose custody 
tlie criminal was, not to provide him with any 
nourishment. 1 should inuigiue that the alteration 
in this piuushment, by tlie diflercrit tortures after¬ 
wards used, arose, trom justices in eyre and justices 
of gaol-delivery not staying above two or lliree days 
in a county town, and who tlicrefore could not 
wait for tins tedious method of forcing the cnminal 
to plead ; us the record troiii Rynu r shows that, in 
the instance already observed upon, the criminal 

• ('hn|i. xii.l + llrUtoji, iv. 11. t 2 Inst. 1 TS, 17‘J- 
Hi8t. of tha of tlie Crown, c.AZ^s\^jin, 

Ubs. on Stat. p. 5'.) 
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had heiai forty days in tins close c.oidhicment. It 
s<'cins likewise clear tlird, whatever tliis jiuiiisli- 
iiieiil niiylit liave. Iieeii liy the comnioii law, this 
statute hath su|H'iscded it ; and it is a prcsunijition 
(aoaiiisl even such urcut autlionlies as Lord Chief 
.liisticc Coke and Lord Chief .justice Hale) that 
ihere was no such pnnishnieiit hv’tlie common law, 
as It IS adniitleil that a traitor cannot receive this 
|iunislinient, hecuuse the words of the statute con- 
fnie It to the case of ielons ; the arunnient is also 
very strono, thal, ii Ielons were subjected to this 
seiilenci', tiaitors wonlil still less have escaped it.”* 

The |ndi>inent ol jiciiic forte el livre, which, as 
lallerlv adininistered, coiisislid in jiressiiitr the 
))risoiici to death l)v loading; him with heavy 
weittiits,—a sharp stone, or jiiece of tiiiiher, heini>: 
also soineliiiies, to/ irdi/ of ftiroiir, laid under his 
hack,—to ai'ccleiate the extinction of hie, was sub- 
iiiilled to with die object of avoidiiitr the corru|ition 
of blood and escheat of lands w hii h would have 
followed conv'^-tion after a jilea. Inslanees ol the, 
aiiplicalion of this torture, or of the jireliiiunary 
and waiimie process of tMin>'tlu'thninbs toeether 
Willi winpeoid, which ajuuuirs to have been intro¬ 
duced ill later tunes, trom motives of huniiniily, 
without an\ statntoiv sanction, occur down to a 
conipaiatividy icccnl |)criod. A jiiiisoner w'as 
loKcd to jilead at the Old liailey, liy tying his 
Ihiimbs teuethcr, in the year ITid At last, how- 
iwei, ihi’ jiriiie l<nie il i/iiri’was in eliect abo¬ 
lished bv the statute I’d (ieo. III. c. 2d, which 
eiiaelod dial CM'iy jiiisoner who, being arraigned 
loi (eloin, should stand mule or not answer directly 
to the ollenee, should be convicted of the same, 
and die same jiidginent and execution therciipoii 
awaiihd as if lie had been convicted by verdict or 
Confession of the crime. 

The Statute of (iloiiccslcr consists of fifteen 
chapters, most of which relate to the ainendineiit ol 
the conmiou law as then practised. One ol its 
chapleis (the Sih) enacts that the eaiiseof action in 
the king's supeiior couils shall anunnit at the least 
to forlv shillings. 

in the next year was passed the laiiioiis statute 
7 LiUv, I., entitled Do Lii/.c Rrltijiosis, and coin- 
nionly releired to as the first statute of mortmain. 
'I'he object of this law was to enforce and to c.xlend 
a provision of .Magna Oharla, which jirohibite.d all 
gifts of land to leligious societies willionl the con¬ 
sent of the lord of the fee. Notw ithstiniding that 
piovision, religions iiieu coutiiiued to aiipropriate 
lands, w hereby services due for sneh lands were 
withdrawn and the incidents of tenure were di- 
niinislied. 'I'he statement of linker in Ins Cliro- 
inele, even allowing for a little exaggeration, that 
the number of inonaslerics built in the, reign of 
Henry 1. was so great that almost all the labourers 
of the country became bricklayers and carjicnters, 
conveys an idea of the extent to winch this had 
jiroceeded. It was now ordained, in the most 
comprcliensive expressions that could be devised, 
that no person, religious or other, should buy or 

* Olii, on Slat, pp, Cl, 63. 


sell, or under the colour of any gift or lease, or by 
any other “ craft or engine,” appropriate to himself 
any lands or tencmenls, so as such lands should 
anywise come into mortmain,* under pain of 
forfeiture of the same. Notwithstanding the care 
with which this statute was worded, a method of evad¬ 
ing it was soon discovered by the ccclcsiaslics; for, 
as the statute extended niily to gifts and conveyances 
beUaecn the jiarfics, the religions houses set up a 
fictitious title to the land which they wished to 
have, and hrought an action to recover it against 
the tenant, wlio by fraud nfld eoUusion made no 
defence, and lliereliy judgment was given for the 
religious house, which then recnvereil tlie land by 
sentenee of law upon a supposed jirior title. “ And 
thus,” observes lllackstoue, “ they had the honour 
of inventing those llctitiou.s adjudications of right 
which arc since hecome the great assurance of tlie 
kingdom under the name of Itecot:eries,’'-f 

This was also again defeated by anotlier |)rovision 
ill K! Ldw, 1. c. .'12, Anotlier jirovis^on was made, 
hy statute .'!.b Edw. 1., to cheek the waste suHered 
hy religious possessions being ihanicd into foreign 
countries, ,lt IS tlicu'hy ordained that no abbot, 
pi lor, master, waidcii, or other religions jicrsoii of 
w'liatsocvcr condition, shall convey any tax im¬ 
posed hy llicin 111 tlicir superiors upon their re- 
sjicctivc religious houses out ol the knigdoiii under 
heavy penalties. 

\Vc now come to the lamous colleetioii ot’ laws 
passed in the. l.'iili of Edward I., coiimiuiily known hy 
the iiaiiie of the Statute of AVestniinsler the Second. 
The first chapter of tins, enlitleil 1 ie Duma Condi- 
tuniidtinis, has given rise to miiu' discussion perhaps 
than any otlicr inactnieiit in the Slatnle llnok. A 
coiiditniiial fee was a tee oi gill resliainej tfl some 
liaitienlai hens, to the exrliision of others. “ Il 
was’ealleil a eoiiditional fee,” savs lllackstoue, 
“ liy reason of the condition exjiressed or ini|ihed 
in the, doiiatioii ol it, that, it the donee died witiiSiit 
sncli |)arlieuliir hens, the land should invert to the 
donor.” “ Now ,” he proceeds, ” with regard to 
the ('(iiiditmii annexed to lliese lees hy the common 
law, our ancestors held that such a gift (to a man 
and the hens ol Ins hotly) was a gift ujion con¬ 
dition that It sliiinld revert to the donor if the 
tjjiiiee had no heirs oi' Ins body; but if he liad, it 
sliuuld tlicii remain to tlie donee. Tlicy llicie. 
lore called it a fee-siiiijde on coiiditiou tliat he 
bad issue ; so tliat, as soon as tlie grantee bad aii\ 
issue born, Ins estate was snpjiosed to become 
absolute by the jiorformaupe of the coiidition, at 
least for three inp-jioses ;■—1. To enable the tenant 
to alien the land; and thereby to liar not only his 

• In " mortunm nitinuni.”—liU-riill^, iiiln a livad iiaud. IrAiuis 
nmdeuver t<» corporiitct lioilicti of auy ili'ffiijilum, wlu'tiier clericul or 
cimI, nil* now Saul In ;.'i> into nitulniain , tnil I lu* li'ini heoms at tirnl 
to hnVi* bferi uisml only ui lefrUTioe to loJiklUiiis Imdu's, which md>*i><l 
%\cie foriiit*r!y tin* only i-oi poi tilioiis Ai icli|.omiH or ]ii orcKdcd 
persons weie con'sHlercd dead in la\s, lands < uiniti^ 1o tlieiii viero said 
to pass into lieud huuds. In the pic.inilile to the jiresent KtatuU* tltft 
I'el'ei'euce is exciiiBi^ely to corporatioiih, and the efVect of 

lands pAtsini; inlo their possession is described to be that lhei«*hy 
the services that aie due of sueli fees, and u Inch at tlie begiuiuu); 
were provided for defence of the rea^pi, mo wrongfully withdrawn, 
and tfis chief lords do lose their escheats of the same.” 

+ Com.il.*871. 
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own issue but also the donor of his interest in tl)e 
reversion ; 2, to subject him to forfeit it for trea¬ 
son, which lie could not do till issue born longer 
than for his own life, lest thereby the inheritance 
of the issue, and reversion of the donor, might have 
been defeated; 3, to empower him to charge the 
land with rents, commons, and certain other in- 
ruinbranees, so as to bmd his issue. However, if 
the tenant dni not, in fact, alien the land,■■the 
course of descent was not allcied by this peiforni- 
ance of the condition; for winch reason, in order 
to subject the lands to the ordinary course of 
descent, the donees of these conditional fee-smiples 
took care to alien as soon as they had jicrlonued 
the condition by having issue, and alterwards 
repurchased the lands, which gave them a fee- 
sinijile absolute, tiiat would descend to the heirs 
geneial, according to the course of the cominoii 
law.”* Now the feudal aristocracy, to put a stop 
to this jiracticc, obtaineil the chapter Dv Dom^ in 
the statute pf Westminster the Second, winch 
enaeled that‘thenceforth the will of the donor he 
oliscrvcd ; and tliat the tenements so given (In a 
man and the hens o( his body) should,at all events 
go to the issue, if there were any ; or, if none, 
slionld revert to the donor. “ ll]ioii the construc¬ 
tion of this Act of parliament,” iirocccds Jllitj'k- 
stone, “ the judges determined that the donee had 
no longt r a comlilinnal fce-simplc, wdnch heeame 
ahsohite and at his own dis]iosal tlie hislimt any 
issue was horn ; hut tliey divided the estate into 
two parts, leaving in tlic donee a new kind of 
jiarticular estate, which thi'y denoiumalcd a/tr¬ 
im/ ;t and vesting in the donor the uhnm'.tc tee- 
simple of the land, exjicctant on the ladurc of 
issue, Vi Inch expectant estate is what we now call a 
reversion.” 

“ The perpetuities,” 'says Rarriugtoii, “ esta- 
hlished hv tins statute, in process of tune, had so 
iii'ucli coiitrihiitcil to the increase of jimver in the 
great haruiis that, about two centuries afterwards, 
it was 111 a great mcasiire evaded by the iiiveiitiun 
of wliat is railed a cummoii rrrorrii/" (of which 
we sliall s]icak in the iiroper place) : “ it was im¬ 
possible tor the crown to |)rocure a repeal of the 
law in the I louse of Lords, and tlierefore the 
judges had prolialily an mtimation that they must, 
hv ii'shilia, as it is called, render a sUtuto id’ no 
clfect, whicli tile king could not extort an alteration 
of from one pait of tiie legislature,’’t Harrington 
adds, in a note, that the statute of W'cstniinster the 
Second, in reference to Cliapler J. of it, has been 
called the Statute of Great Men. ,, 

A eousidcrahle, portion of this sl.atutc, which 
consists of lifly ehaiHers, treats of improvements in 
the administration of just ice, as far as the jurisdic¬ 
tion of the courts and the course of proceeding are 
concerned. 

The 3()th chapter contains the law respecting the 
justices of nisi jirii/s, which has since been called 
the Statute of Nisi Vrius. It ordained that two 

• C,.m. il. no, 111. 

i Krum lilt* Frpnc)t ttiller or the barbarom Latin tuliace, to cut. 
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justices sworn should ho assii:;nc(l, hoforo whoin 
only, associated with one or two of the discreclcst 
kinglits of the sliirc into whicli they came, should 
betaken all ussi'/cs of novel disseisin, inortdauiK‘(“<- 
tor, and attaints. It was also ordained that no 
inquest slamld hv taken hefoic any of tin; justices 
of the heiicli, a certain day and })lace were 

appointed in the county, in jirescncc of the pailu s, 
and the day and ])lace inserted in a judioai wjit, in 
certain jireA'i'ilx'd word', derlariiiu; that tlic iiujiu'vt; 
should be taken at W estnnuster unless {/um) 
certain iiersons named (nanu'lv, tlie judue.s of 
assize) should coinc to those, jiarls heiore a certain 
day,—by whicli day the said judeo>, liowcvei, weic 
sure to ])(“ llicre. 'I'hus, llu* trial in tlie cuuntvwas 
in later tunes, from the elaiisi' in the writ, said lo 
l)i‘ at Ill'll firms (unless first), llione,h in the Itnin 
t^iven in the statute tlie wmd /o/t/v is not iiisoiled, 
as it now is, and indeed was usuallv at that time, 
ft is piojier licre to ad<i, that the^{* justices haxe, 
by virtue of several statutes, a ei imyjal jiii isda 1 ion 
also. These jude,es of ussizt' and a/o sn- 

]H'rs('ded the ancient justices in eyic, juslAUani m 
ifijii'rc. 

Tlicre were other improveincnts made in Ihi^ 
admjiiistratioii of justice hy this statute, such as an 
execution j^ivcii ui^ainst land by tlu‘ writ called 
the introduction of hills of exception, and 
the ])roco(‘din^ hy srin’ to revive a jiid^- 

ineut of a year's standim;'. 'i'he.^e wc shall only 
name, partly because our spaci* is limited, and 
partly iiccanse a satislactory explaiiata)!) of llirni 
Would he (hllicuU, if not impossible, in a ])o]mlar 
\york. The mere nuaition ol’ them, however, will 
help to convey some idea of the inipoitanee ot this 
statute of W(;sUnnister the Second in ilie liisloiy 
of Kn^hsh law. 

The next statute of lliis year, 13 Ivdw. I., is the 
Stiilutc of Winelicster, containing some ])rovisious 
for enforcing the ancient ])o]ice, and ordainni!:;' 
soim* mwv ree:ulaTions. 'J'ins statute throws coii' 
sideiahlc liulit on the stale of society tlam cxisliiiij:. 
7dic prcamhle recites, that wlien rolihcncs, miir- 
ders, etc. were committed, the inlndnlants of tlie 
county were more wdlnit^ to excuse the oirender 
than to punish for the injury to a strantcer; and 
that if the felon was not himself an inliahitant of 
the County, yet the receiver of the stolen ^mods 
frequentlv was so, which produced the same par¬ 
tiality in juries, who did not e^ave prosier satisfaction 
in dannuios to the party roblied.* To remedy tins, 
a ])cnalty is establisheii hy tlie statute, makin;: the 
])Cople of the county answcrahle for the felonies 
done, unimif^ them. It further directs that cr/V.y, 
that IS the /n/ct and cr?/, should he solciiiiily inadi* 
in all counties, hnndrcils, markets, <^v,c., so that 
none mij^ht excuse himself by ignorance. It hIkd 
directs that the walls of the great towns shall be 
shut from sun-setting to sun-rising, and that watch- 

• Wp give thh px'.Ttnble from Unninpton, who obseivps in a nolo. 
" T liRvp ^ivpt) tlic siibtituiM'c ol' jircaiiititi', '.illicit i» nlidolitli-ly 
iiiimMliL'ible m tiic conuiM'ii tiaiiHlatioti."—1’. l05. 

+ ISitinii^Hiii tliiuki lluil /lur fomos Ironi ilic w t>ril huer to purtw; 
ami Utci‘ci'>ru that five auU iri/ will mcuu pursuit auil cry.; 
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men sliall be sot; that the luu;liway8 shall l>c 
clcfirod of w(i(i(l to the breadtli of two hundred feet, 
in order to ])re,vciit the felon’s concealing himself; 
and that every nnin, uecurdin^ to his substance, 
shall have anus in his house, in order to pursue 
the felon elfectually. ^ 

The stainte called Quia Empiihrs^ from the two 
first words ot it, belongs to the I8th Rdw. 1 . Jt 
Hits occasioned by the conseijitences of the restraint 
imposed on the alienation of laud. “ For-as-much,’' 
sa\sth('Aet, “us ])nrchasers of lands and tcnc- 
nnmts of the fees of iireat m<m and otlier lords liavc 
entered into their fees, to the prejudice of the 
lords, the treeholden^ of such uieat men liavunr 
sohl tlieir lands ami tenements to he holden m ((‘e 
of their feotl’ors, and not of tlu‘chief lords of the, 
fe(*s, whereby the same chuB’ lords have many 
tunes lost (heir eseheats, marriages, and wavdslnps 
ol lands and tenements hi'lonirmi; to their lees,’' it 
is uidained, “that from lieneeforih it shall lie law¬ 
ful to e\<‘rv iV'^eman to sell at lus own pleasum liis 
lands iind tenements, or ]»ai!. of them, so that iIh> 
teodi-e siiall hold the same lands or teuemenfs of 
the I'lnel loid of the same l(‘e, liv sueh service ami 
customs as Ins ieolfor lield before.” tliere- 

tore, \\as a jKoniission to alienate tn sucii a manner 
tiiai tile new bolder of tlu“ land beca*m'tlie im- 
inediat(‘ vassal of the chief lord, lint a prohibi'®tii 
of siibmleudalmn, bv which the new holder of the 
land became (lie immediate vassal of the former 
tenant, who tluis eoustiUUed himself what was 
call(‘(l a nu'sne, that is, an intermediate, lord. 

Another .\ct usually printed as of ibis year, 
tboimb inserted bv the Record C'ommission amonic 
till' sialntes of uncertain date, is the Miuius /e- 
/ /iii.ffi statnuj; the course to he pursued in 

fcri/niti <1 Jiiir. “ A line,” says IMacksUme, “ is 
sometimes said to he. u feoffment of record, tbouuh 
it mi^bt willi more accuracy bo ealleil an acknow¬ 
ledgment of a fi'offment of record ; by whicli is to 
be mideistood that it has at least the same force and 
clfe<*L with a feoil'ment in tlu‘ conveyini^ and assur¬ 
ing;' of lands, tboniih it is one of those methods of 
tniiish'rniiu, estates of freehohi by the common law, 
HI which livery of seisin is nut necessary to be 
adually i^iveii, the sup]>osition and aeknowlcds^- 
ment tliereof in a court of record, however ficti¬ 
tious, inducnii; an equal notoriety. But, mure 
particularly, a fine may be described to be an 
timicuble composition or agreement of a suit, either 
actual or fictitious, by leave of the king or his 
justices, whereby the lands in question become, or 
are acknowledged to be, the right of one of the 
parl.n;s. In its original it w'as founded on an actual 
suit, commenced at law for recovery of the jxis- 
scssion of land or other hereditaments; and the 
]) 08 session thus gained by such compositions was 
found to be so sure and effectual that fictitious 
actions were, and continued to he, every day com¬ 
menced, for the sake of obtaining the same se¬ 
curity.”* 


AJlne (from the Latin fims^ an end) is so calh‘d, 
says the statute 18 Edw. I., because it puts an eml 
to all suits concerning the matter in question. The 
statute 18 Kdw. I., Modus levandl Flnos^ did nt)t 
originate fines, but dcclaiajS^ and regulated the, 
manner in which they should be levied or carried 
on. Upon the detail of these teclmical minutim, 
however, wc cannot enter licre ; but we shall have 
occasion to return in a future chapter to tlic subject, 
of fines, which makes an important figure in the 
history of English tenures. 

It remains to give some afi ount of tin* jurisdic¬ 
tion of the various courts in this reiun. 

The clifferent courts are mentioned by I'Meta in 
the following order : 1. Tlie High C'mirl of Par¬ 
liament, of which, having already spoken, aii<l 
having again to speak, we shall not sav more 
here. 2. The Court of the Seneschal, Dapil'er, 
or Stiwvard of the Ilousi'hold, who is deseidied by 
I’leta* as filling the jilace of the clnet jiislu-iary 
(an ollice, as was before observed, ^abolished in 
the last reign), who usi'd to determine the king’s 
own (“auses, and admimstiT jnsrice without writ. 
Tli(‘ jurisdiction of this court liolh liefore and afU‘r 
the jiassmg of the statute, may he learned from the 
.'Ird chajiKT m the statute, Artinih sujirr Cliarlas, 
2H, Kdw. I., expressly nuiile to limit it. It is 
thereby ordained that this eouit “ from lumee.toitli 
shall not hohl plea of frceliold, ncitber of debt iior 
of covenant, nor of any contract made between the 
king’s people, but only of trespass dum* witbni the 
house, and of otlier trespasses done within the 
verg(‘, and contracts and covimauts lliat oiu' of 
the kmg’s house shall have made with another of 
the sariK' liouse, and in liie same, bou&e, and none 
other where. And they shall ])lead no ‘yilca of 
trespass, other than that which shall be uUaelied 
by ihem before the king depart liom llu' verge 
where the tiesjiass shall be coinmiUed ; and sliall 
plead llienee speedily from day to d:iv, so that 
tiu'v inav be phaided and delernniu'd before that 
the king depart out of the limits of the same verge 
whore the lres])ass was done. Ami if it so be that 
they cannot be determined witliiu the limits of the 
saiiu* verg(‘, then shall the same pleas cease before 
(he steward, and the plaintiffs shall have recourse 
Iq the eonnnon law.” The verge or bounds of the 
household contained twelve, miles,f whicIi e.iicuit 
or space, was called the vinjata req/u, because it 
was within tlie government of tlie nuuvhal, who 
carried a v>r<ja (rod) as the badge of lus ofliee. 
Before the passing of the statute, above quoted, the 
steward of the hopsehold appears to Imve exercised 
a very considerable portion of the powa rs of the 
chief justiciary, and to have been virtually the 
high steward (of which oflicer wt‘ hear litilc, or 
iiotliing, he being, for the reasons mentioned in 
last Book, probaidy considereil as in a state of 
abeyance). The judicial funelions which, as 
shown in last Book, the clnef justiciary hud \m~ 
rowed from tlic steward on the e.xUncLion of th(‘ 
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office of the former, itppear to have returned again 
to the hitter. 

3. The, next court of the hing mentioned in 
Fleta, is that liehl in his Chancery, over which, 
says Fleta, was set some discreet jiersnn, as a 
hishop, or other dignified ecclesiastic ; iind to liim 
was committed the keeping of the great seal, 
4. After this, he ]ihiecs a court held hefore auditors 
sjicciidly a])pointed a latere rrgir, as it was cal'ied, 
that is, from the persons usually in attendance 
upon the king. The business of these auditors 
was, not to determine, hut to rcjiort to the king 
what they had heard. .5. Ilis justices, before 
whom, and no others, (except himself and his coun¬ 
cil, or special auditor,) (alse judgments and errors 
of justices were reversed and corrected. 6, Next 
to these, arc ranked “ the justices sitting at the Ex¬ 
chequer;” and T, those in haxen at Westminster. 
8 . The justices of gaol-delivery. 9. Those assigned 
to take assizes, jurors, inquisitions, certifieatcs, and 
attaints. ID. The justices iliiieraiit or in cxre, 
“ appointed to the first assizes for hearing and de¬ 
termining all picas criminal and civil.’’ 11. The 
justices itinerant for pleas of the foresto All these 
were the king’s courts. There were, besides, the 
county, town, and hundred courts ; those in the 
king’s manors, and those in cities and boroiighs.-f 

Some account has already been given in last 
Book of the trial by jiirv, or rather of what it 
originally was. It appears from Fleta and Britton, 
that at the time of which \vc are now writing, the 
jurors were still considered as iril>ies<:ex ; and to 
call witnesses before them would have heeii con¬ 
trary to the siqiposilimi by which they'sat as 
jurors, viz., that they knew more, about the matter 
in question than any other equal nuniber of men. 
Coming from the vicinage where the fact took 
place, they were better able than any others to 
speak the Irnlh, as they were sworn to do, and that 
from their own knowledge, and not from testimony 
brought before them in court. VV’hcn the condi¬ 
tion of society was so changed, that, notwithstanding 
the supposition of their personal knowledge of the 
fact, they were in reality wholly ignorant of it ; 
and it was necessarv that evidence should he. 
brought before them, lieforc they could pronounce 
on the guilt or innocence of the party; then tke 
old ]irocceding became productive of nijiistice and 
oppression, till it was at length reformed by the 
calling of witnesses to furnish the twelve jurors 
with the necessary information. But this hist 
improvement was not thoroughly efl'ectcd tilt the 
time of Edward VI. and Queen,Mary. The first 
evidence admitted consisted of written evidence; 
such as depositions, informations, and o.xamiiia- 
tions, taken out of court: this led gradually to a 
sparing use of oral testimony.t 

“ The inclination in favour of juries,” says Mr. 
Reeves, “ had gone so fur in this reign, that there 
seemed a backwardness to allow the trial by duel, 

• Fleta. C6. 

t Ueeves's Hist, of Ens. Law, vol. ii. |). 271. v 


wdicn a defendant insisted upon it ns his right; 
which could only be in an appeal. Should there 
he any slip in the jiroceedings of which the de- 
fcndinit had omitted to avail himself, the judge was 
e.r offu'in to examine and )ioiut it out, in order to 
stop the duel. Fleta says that this was a trial not 
to be resorted to rashly, if by any possible means 
it could be avoided. Another ulteratioiq in oiir 
criminal proceedings was, that the eyre was no 
longer to be a time of hmitiitioii fur the piosceution 
of otl'cnders; but they niight be prosecuted at any 
distance of time.”* 'J’lie eyres were every seven 
years, and sometimes at shorter intervals : no one 
could be indicted for iinything dune before the 
jireceding eyre. 

We shall conclude our iiccoiiiit of the slate of 
the law 111 this reign with some remarks by Loid 
Chief .liistiee Hale, on various points nut inrliided 
in what has jiri’ceded. 'Willi regard to the rolls of 
judicial ]iroeeedings, especially those in the King’s 
Heiich and (aimmon Fleas, and m, the etres, he 
says, “ I have read over many of them, and do 
generally observe—1. That they are written in an 
excellent hand. 2. That the jileading Is very 
short, but very clear and pcrspiciioii.s; neither loose 
or unceitain, nor perplexing the matter either with 
imprcpnely, iibseiirilv, or iimltiplieily of winds: 

are eleaily and oiderly digesled---elleetuallv 
representing the business that they intend. That 
the title and the reason ol tlie law upon which 
they proceed (which many times is expresslv de- 
liveied iijion the record itself) is pers]iieuoiis, eleai, 
and rational. So that their short and jiithy [ileadiiiga 
and judgments do far better leiidei the sense of the 
business, and the leasoiis Ihereol, than those long, 
intricate, |)er])lexed, and fornial jileadiiigs, that 
otieiitiines of late aie uiineeessai ily used.”!- 

IVith regard to the reports, he says, “ they are 
vruY 0001), but VERY liiiiKF. Either tile j iidgcs 
then Sjiokc less, or the, reporters were not so ready- 
handed, as to take all they said. Some of these 
reports, though broken, yet the best of their kind, 
arc ill Lincoln’s Inn library.’’J With respect to 
the law treatises written in this reign, such as those 
books known by the names of Fleta, the Mirror, 
Britton, and Thoriitoii, he says that, by conipiiring 
them with Braeton, “ there appears a growth and 
a ]icrfecting of the law into a greater regularity 
and'order.” Lord Chief ,Iustice Coke observes, 
that “ in the reign of Edward II., Edward L, and 
upwards, the. pleadings were jilain and sensible, 
but nothing curious; evermore having chief respect 
to the matter, and not to forms of words ”§ 

We have mentioned the title of Ciipitalis Jiisti- 
tiarius (or chief justice) as luiving been borne by 
the chief of the King’s Bench, in the latter part of 
the reign of Henry III. Tlic first mention of 
rapitalis justitiarius of the bench (Common 
Pleas) i.s in the first year of Edward I. 

* U-eve's.fi Tint, of Knij Law, vol. ii. p. 272. 
t Hiht, «)t'Coni. Law.c. 7.J 
t Hi"t. of Com.Law, 7- 
$ 1 luBt.;K)4 a. 
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Ill llic, rciftn of Edward II. Ix'giii the year¬ 
books, so called because they weie imblislied 
annually from tlic notes of certain persons who 
were ])aid a stipend by the crown for the work. 
These contain reports of cases adjudged from the 
beginning of this reign to the end of Edward III., 
and from the beginning of Ilenfy IV. to the end 
of Henry VIII. It may be useful to add a sliort 
explanasion of the technical meaning of the terms 
“ re|)orl” and “ record.” A record is a concise 
entry of all the cfl'ective steps made in a judicial 
jiroeeeding. A report is a short note of the pro¬ 
gress towards making those steps; of the debate 
in couit eonceriiing some of them ; the decision 
and the giounds on whicli it is suigiorted. 

We may here notice the compilation entitled the 
‘ .Mirror of .Iiistiees,’about the antiipiity of which 
niueli dillerenee of opinion has e\isted ; some pro- 
noiinenig it older tlian the Conquest — others 
ascribnig it to the time of Edward 11.; botii which 
opinions may lie paitly right. A work as old as 
the eailier dafe may have been taken up in the 
leign of Edw ard 11., and vvoiked into the jircsent 
foiiii, wlileli ]iailakes somewhat of tlie marvellous, 
or eviai the monslidus. “ This book,” observes 
Mr. Reeves, “ should be read with great caution, 
and some jncvioiis knowledge of the la^' as it stood 
about the same jieiiod; for the author certsi^y 
writes with very little precision. This, with hia 
assertions about Alfreil, and the extravagant 
|iuiiishnients inllietcd by that king on bis jnilges, 
has biuugitl Ins treatise under some susjiicion.”* 
Mr. Reeves gives the following account of the 
foundation of Lincoln’s Inn :— 

“ Tlierc is nothing but a vague tradition to give 
us any trace of the jdaeea where the ]iraetisers and 
students of the law had their residence before the. 
lelgii of this king. Rut in the reign of Edward 11. 
w'e are informed that such places were called 
/i(K/e/?, or f/i/ti of court, because the inhabitants 
of them belonged to the king’s courts. It is re¬ 
ported that William, Hurl of Lincoln, about the 
lieginning of this reign, being well affected to the 
study of the laws, lirst brought the professors of 
them to settle in a house of his, since called Lin¬ 
coln's Inn. The carl was only lessee under the 
liibliops of Chichester; and many succeeding 
bishops, in after times, let leases of this house to 
certain persons, for the use and residence of the 
praeti'crs and students of the law ; till, in the. 2Sth 
year of the reign of Henry VHI., the Bishoji of 
Chichester granted the inheritance to Erancis Siil- 
yard and his brother Euslaeo, bolh students; the 
survivor of whom, in the twentieth year of Queen 
Elizabeth, sold the fee to the benchers for .520/.”t 
Since tlie separation of the Chancery from the 
Aula lldjis, the rolls and records of the former 
had been kc]it separate, and of late they had 
greatly multiplied. To relieve the chancellor of 
that duty, a particular officer was appointed for 
the keeping of them. ' With the consent of tlic 

• Tlist. of Eng. liiiw, vol. n, 35,>, 

I Ibid., vol. il. i). 300. 


chancellor, John de Sandale, William de Armyn 
was appointed keeper, or master of the rolls, in 
the twentieth year of this reign.* 

As we have before observed, the reign of a 
single weak prince interjmlated here and there in 
the course of a long line of princes, most of whom 
are energetic and able, will finally be found to ad¬ 
vance the liberty of the subject. Thus, compare 
tlui state of things under Henry II. or Richard I., 
with that under Edward I., and we find the effect 
of the interpolation of the. tv\o feeble princes John 
and Henry III. The royal* prerogative had de¬ 
clined considerably from Henry II. to Edward I.: 
and when we again compare the reign of Edward 
III. with that of Edward E, we are struck with 
the change, produced no doubt in great part by 
the feeble reign of Edward II. When we come to 
look at the state of things under Edward III., not- 
withstundiug his vigoious and warlike character, 
and notwithstanding even his great victories over 
the Ereneh, and the pres/b/e of jjiilitary glory 
attached to bis name, we find the royal prerogative 
sensibly deeliiung, as cxenqilillcd in the statutes 
resjiecting ^purveyance, the jurisdiction of the 
steward’s and marshars courts, the power of aliena¬ 
tion accoided to the king’s tenants in capile, &c. 
Tl^e Great Chartir and the Charter of the Forest 
were coiifirmed no less than fifteen times in this 
reign. This has by some, indeed, been taken as 
an indication rather of the king’s disposition to 
bleak them than of anything else. However, it 
also indisputably showed a jiower in the parlia¬ 
ment, to which the king deemed it convenient to 
manifest a semblance of resiiect. To these two 
charters was sometimes added a confirmation of all 
franehises and privileges enjoyed by citits, bo- 
r’oughs, or individuals. Resides this, jiurticular 
part* of Magna Charta w'cre esiiecially re-enacted. 
Thus, it was declared by slut, .b Edw. HI. c. 9, 
that no man should from theneefurth be attaclfed 
on any accusation, nor forejudged of life or limb, 
nor his lauds, tenenients, goods, nor chattels, seized 
into the king’s hands, against the form of the Great 
Charter and the law of the. land ; and again, by 
stilt. 28 Edw. 111. c. 3, that no man, of what estate 
or condition soi ver, should be put out of land or 
tcuiemenl, nor taken, nor imprisoned, nor disinhe¬ 
rited, nor put to death, without being brought in to 
answer by due jirocess of law. It may be pre¬ 
sumed to have been in the same spirit that the 
stat. 4 Edw. HI. c. 14 was made, ordaining that 
“ a parliament should be bolden every year once, 
and more often if need be.which enactment was 
renewed by slat. 8G Edw. III. st. 1, c. 10. It is 
true that these e.oiistaut renewals of important laws 
which we meet with in our earlier reigns, show 
very lax notions as to the binding force of laws; 
and, indeed, our earlier kings do not seem to have 
considered any laws of their predecessors which 
seemed against their own interests binding on them 
till they had specially confirmed them; and morc- 

' llecvcs, vol, it. p. 3113.' 
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over (lid not scruple to \iBe the meanest subterfuges 
to evade tlicm. But sincerity and love of truth 
are among the last virtues learned by civilized 
men ; and it is vain to look for them in the earlier 
stage's of any people’s social ])r()gress. 

‘‘Th(‘ statutes now,” (14 Edw. Til.) observes 
Barrington, “ begin to appear in a new and more 
regular form ; the titles henceforward are almost 
alwHVs English (though the body of the slatiUes 
contiimes to be in the French language 0 “and the* 
»('ssion (tf ])ailiainenl is gemTally held at W(‘s1- 
minster, whilst the l>roaml)le in every instane(‘ 
makes ex])ress mention of the conr.n^-rcncr of ihc 

The most im]>ortant statute of this reign—n1 
least that which most demands notita^ in a work 
like the piesent—is the Statute of Treasons, the 
25lb Kdw. III. ht. 5, c. 2.t It defines far moie 
]»aiiieularlv tlian had lieen donehefou: whatslmuid 
be eotisidered as treason. The treasons declared 
aie under thy following heads:—To euinjiass oi 
imagine tlie <lealh of the king, (pieen, or that oj 
tlunr eldest sou and lieir; to violate the king’s 
companion, or the king’s eldest dauglVer unmar¬ 
ried, or the w ih'ol the king’s eldi'st son and lieir; 
to levy war against tlie king m his realm, or he 
udiu reiit tt» the king’s enemu's in his realm, gi\ mg 
to them aid and eimiforl in the realm, or elsewh(‘ie ; 
ofwhich a man must he provably attainte«l o1 open 
del'd 1)\ ])eople of his own condition; to counter¬ 
feit tlie king’s great or ]>rivv seal, or Ins inoiu'\ ; 
to hiing into the ri'alm false money coniilirtc'if 
to till' money of Ihiglaiid, or the moiU'V called 
£?/c/iA/z/v/A, or oliu‘ 1 , like to tin' mone\ ol’ Eitgland, 
knowing it to he ialse, to merchandise, or make 
payment in <h-eeit of the king and his jieopii'; to 
slay tti(' ehuncelloi, li-easnrer, or the king’s justices 
ol the one lioncli or of the other, justices in evie or 
Ipf assize, or anv <‘'hei justices assigned to hear and 
del ermine, hi'ing in their ])lae(‘s, doing their olllci s. 
All tln^ aho\e eases, says the statute, shall he 
judged treason that extends to our lord the king 
and Ins royal inajestv; and of such treasons the 
iorfeitiire ol the escheats hi'lougs to the king, as 
w('ll oi lauds and ti'uf'uu'nts hohicn of another as 
of liimsell. Mor'cover (the statute goes tm to say), 
lliere is ariollier manner (d’ tri'asou, viz.—wlieii 
servant sla\s Ins master, a wife lier hushand, or 
when a man, secular or n'ligious, slays Iris prclat(\ 
to whom li(' owes faith ami ohedieuee : in thosi' 
treasons the forfeiture is to go to'the lord of the 
fee. And thus this ai't divides treasons into A////; 
and prill —the distinction by wliieh tlicy have since 
been known. 

Tlier(‘ have been many comments on tli«‘ words 
rompt/.e? and nnaffinr; and it does not sei'm pro¬ 
bable that any comments would be able to rendi'.r 
them very jirccise. Mr. Barrington observes, ^ 

• 01)1. on Stat. p. 192. 

t Tl.irrmLilcin hiivs, witli regard to lliis, " I shall tnkr a voiy cxtru- 
oidinary lihorty with ip[{ard lo tlie title <]f this siutute, wliirti I have 
uUorc'd fiom tlie Slutnf/ nf Vurvetforx, to that of the Sliilulc ifTjr/i- 
p. 211. The first chapter related to purveyance as well 
ns the nfteenth. ‘ 


“ l liiivc looked into tlie laws of most eonntries in 
Euro])e on this head, which in general are much 
more loosely worded than the ])resent statute.”* 
By the statute 36 Edw. III. stat. l,e. 15, it 
was ordered that henceforth iileas should he, pleaded 
in the English tongue, and inrollcd in Eatin. 
The reasons stated for this alteration we shall give 
in the words of tlie statute (with which reasons, hy 
tile hv, the hhenr.h, in which the statute is .vordeil, 
seems strangely at variance) :t—“ Because it is 
often showed to the king hy the ])relates, ihikes, 
earls, harons, and all the eoinmonalty, of the gieat 
mischiefs which have lia|)|ieiied to divers nf the 
realm ; heeause the laws, enslonis, and statutes of 
this leahn he, not commonly hohli'ii and ke)il in 
the same realm, for that they he pleailed, showed, 
iiiid judged III the French tongue, which is iiiiieh 
iinkiiowii 111 the said rj^alm ; so that the people 
whieli do implead, or he impleaded, in the kind’s 
Courts, and in the roiirls ot other, have no knou- 
ledgi' noi nndia'standmg ol that winch is said loi 
them or against tliein liy thi ir Serjeants and oilier 
plea'lei-.and heeause'the king, the nohles, and 
other', wild lane lieeii in divirs legions and eoiui- 
tiies have oliservi'd that they are helter gorenied, 
hecaii.e their laws are in tiu'ir own longue. 'I'lic 
sanu' enaeli.'M'iit contains the totlowiiig clause : — 
“ That, li\ the aiieleiit teims and forms of the de¬ 
clarations, no man lie iirejiidieed, so that the matter 
of the arlioii he fully showed in the deelaratioii and 
in tlie writ.” 

Tlionah the language of the eonrls in all aiiru- 
inenls and decisions was lu'iieeforwaid to he Fim- 
hsli, the iirillrii language of the laws still 
eontimied Fri'iieh, and so eoiilmned toi- some 
eenlurlt's. Moreover, nianv significant terms and 
ptiriiM's of that language were still retamed m di'- 
liate and eoinersalion iipim topics ol law. 

The liisioiy of the courts of jiisliee throws more 
light perhaps than the iliKciissioii of any other 
ipieslion, on the suhjeet of eoiislitutiimal law. It 
is for this leasiin that we have alreaily deroled so 
much allenlion to the iiivesligiilion of the retd po.si- 
lioii and eharacler of the great ollieers ol the king’s 
ciiiirl :--imd, for the same reason we sliall coiifimu' 
tiiroiighonl to devote as nmrh of oiir s|)aee ns we 
can spiire to the diseussioii of the nature and juris¬ 
diction of the resjiective courts. 

In tlie earlier stages of its history, the jiiirlia- 
ment a|)|iears to have partaken eoiisiderahly more 
of the eharaeter of a supreme court of judicature 
than it afterwards (lid; for not only were suits 
di’iiendlng in the emirts holow hroiight into parlia¬ 
ment liy petition of the parties, hut also on the 
motion of the judges themselves, who, in eases ol 
diineiilty, would rather take the advice of the par¬ 
liament tliari hazard their own judgment. It was 

* Ohs. on Stilt. l> 2KI. 

+ In IH i;<lw Ill. HUit 2, tliere iH a fitill more gtrikinij instanco of 
Uii'> Ttn‘ /■'(prcHtnljlo of this stnluto rocitci that tin* 
kiiiK “ b -ifToicc taut come i! poet n ftcstruir notrt* ilit pej;;n«iir le roi. 
stM alJii'/p ft Hiiht'ily, lorrcB ct lieiw, ft i.a i.AKOi p'Knoi.ktkrhk’* 
('eiiloicflli liimftelf as much ns ho may to destroy ouv said soviMoikM) 
lord tht'^'kiny. and his allies, subjects, lands, and places, and the 
tongue of Kuglund). 
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ill tins spirit that t]\c statute of treasons (25 Edw. 
111.) ordains, that when any new case of sup])osed 
treason should arise, not expressly within the 
terms of tliat art, the judges should not proceed 
n])on tlieir own eonceptions of the case, but should 
take the opinion of the parliament. 

To^vards the latter end of t4ys reigu the com¬ 
mons first began to appear as jiroserutors, and, 
among *heir ollter jietitions, to exhibit acensations 
for Climes and misdemeanors against offenders 
who w('r(‘ thought to bi' out of th(‘ reach of the 
ordinary course of the law. In these ])rosecntions 
(he king and htrds \Nere considered as judges. 
'Thus la'gan inoseenlion hy imtieaehnu'nt of (he 
Commons. 

fiilmnal ne\t in anthoritv to the parliament 
was the co'in/rif. As tlu' jiarliamenl was often 
eaiU'd iiy ihi^ name, mueli dilliculty has arisen in 
disiineuisliiiig (hem. The king iiad a council 
w hieli ('OH^)vl('d of all the lords and jieers of (he 
realm. 'I'lus Mas called the ifiand covncil^ as 
\v<‘]l as the piMiamcnt (being piohahly the original 
niiitiiniih' rnncihin/t befoie tin* commons 

\\ct(“ ^^mmoned ihilhcr), and \Yas iherehy distm- 
guirvhed iVf'in tlie oIIkt roiinril^ whieli the king 
had ino-'t commonly about him fur advice in mai- 
Icis of law. Tins last comied (corresponding some- 
w!m( (o whal lias since been eallefi the Pitni 
consisted of the treasurer, ehaneellor, 
(inlices, keepci of the rolls, justices in eyre, tVc. 
Till* iiK'thod of address to the two ciamcils was, 
like that to the parliament, by ])etit,i()n.'* (n eon- 
scipu iiec o{ the jealousy entiutamed of the arhi- 
tiai \ authority of these eouncits ot the king, several 
slatiilcs were made in this reign to regulate and 
cheek il. liut, as we shall s('c in the seipiel, it 
was not to he (ffeelually clieekcd yet for several 
eenlnni's. 

There is nothing more indicative of the form 
the l'',m;lish govenimont and constitution wen* 
giadiialU assuming, than tlu* deelim* of the court 
of tin* steward and marshal---a Inlmnal wliicli, 
when till' king was everything, and the nation and 
the law nolhmg, was of great power and import- 
anee; iuit now, that there were other powers in 
tiu' country than that of tin* king, and wlu'n tlu* 
common law had attained a considerable di'grec of 
Iterfeetioii, w'as sinking both in junsdietiou and 
imporlanee. This might be not altogether liecanse 
lawyers did not preside* in this court (for Ijittleton 
was at OIK' time steward or judge of this eourtf), 
but rather from an idea that the rules of (h'cisioii 
of the court were framed more Ujiun the king’s 
pleasure than the rules of law. 

• Hi^t ofKnir. vol. n. j». 415. 

t I 'okf' (li hot S-lH 1. that, " t!io Htfwanl i>t tlu* couil of tlio 

maisiiaUca of tliu lioiiM'lutld is «’vor » professor ofthe common law 
and that in llie stalnti* Arin-uh siz/zer Ckarfas, c. 8, the words “ des 
sene'-! h.ils <‘l marshals," me to lx* " oniierstood of llie steward of tlio 
eourt of llie Tiiarslialxea of the household, and not of thn steward of 
the kings household.” 'I'lnR, wo appreliend. Is incorrect. Varlou* 
BtHtutes. r<)i example (5 Ktlw. III. c, 2, and 10 Kdw. III. st. 2, c. I,). 
ex)>res>*1v mil that ofllccv ‘‘ steward of the king’s house” {seneschal 
dr)h'isfiel Ic rot) in tho singular. Indeed, in the llecord CororoiaBion 
editioni't tlio statutes, 8om*schul is siogulni', not plural, in tho pas¬ 
sage coTumouted on by Cuke in tho ArU sup. Chart c, 3. In point of 


A large portion of the original power of the 
court of the steward of the king's hoiiseliold passed 
to the court of King’s Bench. By statute 5 Kdw. 
III. e. 2, it was ordained, that if any one would 
coniplain of error in tlie former court, he should 
have a writ to remove the record and process lie- 
fore. the ‘king in his place, that is, in tlii; King’s 
Bench. Tlie cmirt of the steward was originally 
the eourt of the king in his place, since the steward 
wfe originally the king's immediate representative. 
Tlie above provision was re-enacted in statute 10 
Edw. III. st. 2, e. 1. “ So that,” observes Mr. 

Reeves, “ the King’s Beiiel’ was confirmed in that 
appellate pirisdietion, wliieh the court of the 
steward and Tiiiirshal ]iossessed once, ovej the other 
courts.”* 

As the law became complicated and voluminous, 
it heeamc necessary to have professional lawyers to 
administer it; and, as sliowii in tlie preceding note, 
till' business of the steward of llie household’s 
eourt came to he jierfoimed hy a deputy, wlio was 
a lawyer, and was called the stewajd of the court 
ol' tlie. marslialsea of the household. In like 
manner it is at least higlily iirohahle tlial the 
marshal ofrlhe iiiarshalsea ol the King’s Beneli was 
originally the depiily ol' the inarsliiil ol the king’s 
household, who was origiiialty the same as tlie earl 
‘imirshal, as ainiears from a jiassage of Britton 
(|iioted ill the preeeiliiig Book ol this History. 

Ill this reign several regulations were made, foi' 
the ke(‘|iiiig of tlie peaee, .Slaliite 1 Edw. III. 
c. 10, ordained, “ foi the lieller kec|mig and main¬ 
tenance of the ])eace, that in every eoniity, giioil 
men and lawful, that were no nnuiitainers of evil,' 
or hifrrators in the cnitiilv should he, assigned to 
keep the peiirc.” Three years al'ler, these oiiiecrs 
•were intrusted with greater |iow ers, li.iviiij? the iid- 
dil^oiial aiitlinrity to lake indii'linenls.-|' 

In the eigliteenth yeac of tins reign they were 
empowored to hrur itnil iliicniiiiii' felonies 
trespasses done against the peaee in tile same 
eiioiities, and to iiilliet pniiisliiin nt aei ording to 
law and reason, and ihe eireiimsiaiices ol ihe laet.J 
The statute 04 Edw. III. e. 1, enaels, tliat in 
every eoiinly there, slioiild he assigned for the 
keeping of the iieaee, one lord, and tliree or iour 
of the most worthv in the county, with some learned 
rii the law'. These were to have power to restrain 
oll'endcrs, rioters, ikc., and chastise llieiii according 
to their trespass or offence. ” They were,” says 
the act, “ to take of all them thal he not of good fame, 
where they shall he found, snilicieiit siiiety and 
mainprise of their good lieliaviour towards llie king 
• 

fnt-t, tlm sjiftlfou uf by ('oko hr ii prulcssoi oi'the common 

law, Mas* nitTcly tin* steward <iC llu' boiiM'lHtl'rx aetiu” tlepiity. 
(bike’s object alway s wus to inuyiiily the ('onii of K iiir' k Ilcijeli, of 
winch lie luul been eliiel' justiee , ami if lit'knew — w liit li is ihmbtCul— 
hy would not like to ackiiowl»*<)i'e Uie leal m;ii;oitiule of llie original 
ttiitbority of tbo lord stt'wnnl’** eimri, Inuii wlurli, a** shown in the 
text, was iKirrowed the ui»]»ellAti‘ imistbeiioii of tlie Courl of Kinii’s 
Uench ov(*r llie othci eourts. (b‘ki‘ enllx the jirand jut-licinry (the 
mighty Capttafii JustUunuis Amjhf/-') no'ielv t’hief .hisfue ol' Kur¬ 
land ; and lie bestows upon himsell (Sir 1). (’oKe) the same title, in¬ 
stead of hiti proper on<', that of (biiel JusIkv of ihe King's Deueh. 

• Hist of Kiig. Law. vol. it. p. 420. 

+ 4Edw. IILc.2. 

X 18 Kdw. III. nt, 2, c. 2; 
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iind liis people.” On this clause Mr. Reeves re¬ 
marks, “ This was the first authority they had to 
take sureties for good helmviour; and, indeed, tlic 
first mention of it in any statute or law hook.’ * 
In the statute 35 Edw. III. st. 1, c. 12, the 
licepers of tlic peace arc for the first time distin¬ 
guished hy the name, whieli is now so well known, 
of “ justices of the jieace.” The words of the 
French statute are, “ Justir.rs dr hi j)i'i’S.” And 
thus, at the close of the reign, the keepers of the 
peace were hecome justices, presiding over a 
court. 

In the reign of Richard II. the only act of 
legislation tliat peculiarly seems to demand atten¬ 
tion is the- famous statute of Pmunuiiire; and of 
that, us well us of the other acts of a similar ten¬ 
dency hy which it w'as preceded, an account has 
alri'adv been given in the preceding Chapter. 

The subject of the royid revenue now becomes 
more closely connected than in earlier tunes with 
that of the constitution and govcrniuent, inasimich 
as ill the presc'.t period the king caine to be de¬ 
pendent for his income chietly upon jiarlianieiitary 
grants. The several charters of liberties had consi- 
derablv curtailed the ancient jiecinnary resources of 
the crowni, bv the aliridginciit of the pierogative ; 
and the, greater part even of the heieditarv estalc.s 
that survived the reigns of Richatd and Jolni was 
dissipated by the weak profusion of llciny III. 
This jiriiice was loduced by his own follv, and the 
circumstances in which he was iilaceil, to the most 
liitiable state of destitution. From the terms on 
which he stood with his barons, tlieir assistance in 
raising money was very giudgingly all'oriled : and 
the only extiaordiiiary aids levied by him dliring 
his long reign were two-fifteenths, oiie-thirtieth, 
and one-fortieth for himself, and one-twontieth fir 
the relief of the Holy Laud. According to 
Matthew Paris, his entire income did not amount, 
OB an average for the whole reign, to mo’'e than 
24,60t) marks, or about 1G,()()0/. per annum. His 
))rincipal resource in his later years was the jiluii- 
der of the clergy, which he was enabled to 
effect through the assistance of his friend Pope 
Ale.vaiider I In 1255, a tenth ]iart of all eccle¬ 
siastical benefices was ordered to be paid for live 
years into the royal cvcheipier. The .lews were 
another still more defenceless class of his subjects- 
from whoni he repeatedly extoited larger sums of 
money. Matthew Paris records that, in the year 
1241 alone, they were forced to ]iay no less than 
twenty thousand marks; and scarcely a year seems 
to have jiasaed in which they were nut subjected to 
exactions of the like arbitrary character, though 
not pcrhajis to the same amount. One individual, 
Aaron of Yoik, from whom four thousand marks 
had been wrung in 1213, was again, in 1250, con¬ 
demned, on pretence that he had _been guilty <Jf 
forgery, to pay a fine of thirty thousand. Alto¬ 
gether, in tile course of his reign, Henry is said to 
have obtained four hundred thousand marks from 
the Jews. But this, and all his otlier sources of 

• liist, of Eiig. L.WV, vol, it, II. 473. 


income, regular and irregular, wore insufTicicnt to 
sujiply the waste occasioned by his imiirudent ma¬ 
nagement, his donations to his muiioiis, and the 
fooli.sh and expensive jirojects in which he en¬ 
gaged. Towards the end of his reign his debts 
were declared by himself to amount to nearly 
three hundred th(^r.siiud marks, in order to raise 
money, be was sometimes obliged to jiawn the 
jewels of the crown, and to sell the very furniture, 
of his palace; at other times he went from pluec 
to jilace jiersoually soliciting contributions ubnost 
in the fashion of one asking alms. 

The reign of Edward I. is an important era in 
the, history of English taxation. The jiojiulaiily of 
this monarch’s Scottish wars long induced the par¬ 
liament t.) be liberal in their suiiplics, and even 
made the nation submit w ithout much miirniuriiig 
to many arbitrary exactions. The chiuch and 
the Jews (till they were liiially expelled Iroiu iIh- 
kingdom 111 12!)0) coiitimied to yield large relnriis 
to the royal exchequer. It was upon the liberality 
of his jiailiameiit, however, that EUvard wiselv 
placed Ills eliief relianee : this assemhlv, h\ the 
eomplele estahlisliuiciit of einmty and horough le- 
preseiitaliou, was now lieeonie a national organ; 
and when the slalute /ic Tiilliujni nnv. Ccnrii- 
drndo was jrissed ill 121)7, the lirsl deeided step 
may he euilsidered to have been taken towards 
the great coiistitutioiial object of suhjeetiiig llic 
jiuhlic mcouic and exjieiuliturc to the public control. 
It was nut, however, till after a long stiuggle that 
this object was jiractieally aeeumplislied even to 
the extent to whicli it was aimed at by the jireseiil 
statute. Tlie eoiioossion of the statute was exiorled 
from Edwaid, ami he made repeated attempts to 
evade a restriction to which he never had iiitemled 
to yield further eomiiliaiice than the pressure of 
the imimeul might render eonveiiieiit. One siiuree 
of revenue whieh was greatly improved m the 
reign of Edward 1. was that alfordcd by the eus- 
toius on the exjiort and iiiipott of goods. Edward 
Cjiisiderahly raised the rate of these luicieut duties 
by his own authority, and also imposed eorlaiii 
additional duties upon foreign merchants, which 
canic to he distiugui.shed by the name of the new 
or alien customs. But Edward did not satisfy 
himself with mere taxation. On pressing onicr 
gciicies he did not hesitate openly to sei/.c the 
goods of merchants and the jirii|)erty of his other 
subjects whenever he could lay lus hands u|iim 
it. Forced loans formed another of his occa- 
sioiud resources. In short, although the fouii- 
datioiis of jiarliamentary taxation were laid in this 
reign, liy the estahlishmcut of the jiractice of re¬ 
gularly sitimiiouiiig to parliament representatives 
of the shires and hurongha, and hy the passing of 
the statute Di; TaUaijio, most of the old arbitrary 
modes of raising money hy the crown coiitiimcil 
to be exercised throughout the whole of it, in the 
face, indeed, of considerable dissatisfaction and 
outcry, hut without eucotnite.riug, except in a few 
instances, any cflectual resistance. The old 
method of taxatiou by scutages full into disuse in 
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tills reign; anil taxes upon jiersonul property, 
wliiel) hiiil not been known in tlie first ages after 
the Conipiest, came to be common. Kiiwaril, not- 
withhtiuuling the, heavy e.X])cnses of his military 
opcratioiis, never was rcilucoil to anything rc- 
senihhrig the pecuniary dillicnlljea that his father 
had suffered. The vigour of his*character and his 
gencral,po]inlarity enidiled him, in addition to his 
arbitrary exactions, to obtain vastly more ample 
supplies from parliament than had been granted to 
Henry; and in one way and another the amount of 
money which he raised, in the course of his long 
reign, must have been very great. At his death 
he is said to have left a hundred thousand pounds 
of aceumuluted treasure, which he had intended to 
devote, to the jiroseeutinn of the Scottish war. 

One benefit which the country reaped from the 
feeble and otherwise ealiimitous rule of Edward II. 
was n great reduction of taxation. The law, 
called the New Ordinances, enacled by the']iarlia- 
ment which iiiet in August, 1311,* altogellicr 
abolished the new customs. Very few giants were 
made by parliament in this reign. 

The fifty years of the reign of Edward .III., on 
the contrary, were a jicriod both of pailiainciitarY 
taxation on a large scale, and also of many illegal 
imposts, d'he grants by parliament,*iiideed, now 
became almost annual, being generally in the 
form of a ceitain ]iortion, vaiving from a liflietli 
to a seventh, of the value of the. moveable pro])erty 
of jiersons of all ranks. These repeated grants 
tended no doubt to cstablisli the practice of the 
Clown coming for supplies to ]iailianiciil; but 
Edward also lesoited to iiianv aibitrary methods of 
laisnig money. Hesides gianting inono])oliea, a 
])riiclice which he is said to have heen the first to 
iiU.rodiiee, and compelling all persons having estates 
of a cerliiiii value to accept of knighlhoud, he 
renewed the old praetiee of im|iosing tallages on 
cities and horouglis; he c.xtiiiteil money frnin the 
clergy and others by what were called fniced loans ; 
ho even made direct seizures of inerehandise and 
other property on some occasions, just as his 
granilfatlier had done. In 1339 he restored, by 
Ills own authority, the new enstoms wliieli laid 
hcen aholishe.d in the preceding reign; and all the 
opiiositioii of the ]iailiament could not ])rcvail mam 
him to renounce the light he claimed to colle.el 
these duties, alllioiigli he at lust consented not to 
coiitimie them longer than two years. They were 
maintuined, in fact, for a cmisidcrahly longer 
period. Another duty which was now regularly 
levied xvas that afterwards called the tonnage and 
poundage duty, being an assessment of two shil¬ 
lings oil every tun of wine imported, and of six¬ 
pence on every pound of other merchandise, cither 
imported or cx)iortcd, which was originally granted, 
not by the full parliament, hut by annual vote of 

• See ante, p. 733. 


the rc]iresentativc8 of the cities and horniighs only. 
I’rom 1,373, however, it came to he granted by 
both houses in the msual form. Tlie first ]iarlia- 
iiicntary grant of a specific sum is said to have 
been made in 1371, when a subsidy of 50,0001. 
was voted to he raised by an average assessment of 
twenty-two shillings and fourpeiice on each parish, 
the number of jiarishes being taken at forty-five 
thflusaiul, whereas they turned out to be only eight 
thousand six hundred, on which the, assessmciit 
was afterwards raised to one hundred and sixteen 
shillings on each.* It wuis also in this reign 
that the first poll-tax wa.s granted. A pel), or ex¬ 
chequer roll, of the year 1347, makes,Edward's 
entire revenue for that year to have aiiiuiiiitcd to 
1.74,139/. 17.S. 5(/. It is jirohahlc, however, that 
this sum does not include many irregular payments. 
Notwitlistaiiding his numerous resources, Edward 
was constantly in want of money and oppressed 
by debts. The straits in which he was involved 
were occasionally so extreme as to fi^cc him to the, 
most painful and degrading expedients. At one 
time Queen I’liilippa was obliged to pawn her 
jewels; oi» anolhcr ueeasioii the crown itself was 
given in pledge, and remained uiircdcomcd for 
eight years. 

• .A tax imposed in the second year of the reimi of 
Richard 11. is said to lie the first tlmt was distin¬ 
guished by the name of a Snhsidy, which aftciwuiils 
hecame the eoiimioii name for a jiailiiimciitary 
grant to the crown. It was in fact a poll or capi¬ 
tation lax, graduated according tu the rank and 
jiroperty of each iiidiviilual. This was followed" 
the biftiic year by the famous poll tax which occa¬ 
sioned the iiisuiTectiori of Watt Tyler, This, also, 
,wiis to he, regulated according to each 'ticrsoii’s 
abilitv, it being airanged that no one should jiay for 
himself and his wife less than one grout, or more 
lhaii Bi.'^ty. The entire sum jmqiiiseil to he rai^e^ 
was Kid,()()()/. Richard’s expenditure, in the latter 
part of his reign, was extraviigaiitly lavish, and 
was sustained by various arbitrary exactions, and 
also hv lihcral griuds almost aimually made by a 
servile parliament. Much of xvhat he thus obtained 
was wasted in the mere iiiamteiiaiicc of his house¬ 
hold, which is aihrmed to have consisted of ten 
Uioiisaiid persons, of whom three hundred wen; 
employed in the roval kitchens. The iirst jiarlia- 
mciitary grant for life was made, to Riehardll.; 
it consisted of a duty on the exportation of wikiI, 
woolfels, and Icatlier. In 1382, also, the jiarlia- 
incnt passed an act (the ,7th Rich. II. stat. 2, c. 2) 
olfering a certai’i discount from the duties on the. 
exportation of Aool, woolfels, and hides, to all 
merchants who would jiay the Calais duties before¬ 
hand, which is supposed to he the first attempt 
ever made to anticipate the revenue;—a practice 
which, in later times, gave rise to the national debt. 


rice ante, j), 340. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

HISTORY OF THE NATIONAL INDUSTRY. 


ITFi liistory of 
lisli coimtietro duriui^ 
tiu' tliirU'.ontii and 
finirtocntli (HMitnrics is 
in i^roal part ihi' re¬ 
cord of a course' of 
!('giblativc atlcnipls to 
anmd the huv^ of na¬ 
ture', such as ]ita)hdl)ly 
never ^^ab outdone in 
any other country. A 
full detail, il our 
Innits \vo\dd allow us 
to oive it, woiild serve; 
no useful purpose here; hut a lew samples will Ik; 
found hot!) curious and instructive. 

A term which makes a eia ai fpLjure in the coih- 
inercial reuadalions of this pciiod is that ot the 
Staple. The woid, in its primary acceptation, ap- 
jiears to nu'an a particular port or other place to 
winch cert.nn commodiues witc ohlpm'd to he 
hrouAit to he w('iL;he(l or measured for the jiay- 
ment of the customs, before they could he sylil, or 
in some cases cxpoilcd <<r imported. Here the 
kine,’s staple was said to he established. The 
articles of Fn^li^h produce upon which customn 
were ancii'iitlv })ai<l, were wool, sheep-skins, or 
woulfels, anil leather; and these were accord¬ 
ingly denominated the staphs or staple goods of 
the kingdom. The pc'isons who exported these 
goods were callcil the ineichanls of ihe siaple: 
tlu'v were ineorjioruted, or at least reeogiuz(;d as 
forming a s()ci(;tv wiili certain privileges, in tlu' 
reign of I'khvard Ji., if not earlier. Hakluyt has 
printi'd a charter granted by Ivlward IT, the 20tli 
of Muv, FU3, to the mayor and council of the 
mercliauts of the staple, in which lie ordains tliat 
all merchants, whether natives or forelgn(;rs, buy¬ 
ing wool and woulfels in Ins donnmons for cx- 
])ortatiim, shouhl, instead of carrying them for 
sale, as they had been wont to do, to several 
jdaces in Dialmnt, I'landers, and Artois, carry 
them in future* only to one certaiipstaple in one of 
those countries, to he ap])ointed by the said mayor 
and council. It apiiears that, upon this, Antwerp 
was made the staple, lint aliliough the power of 
naming the place, and also of changing it, was 
thus conferred upon the society, this part of the 
charter seems to have been vei y soon disrcgarde'd. 
In 8\d)se(picnttimes the interferences of the king 
and the legislature with regard to the staple, were 
incessant. In 1320 it was, by the royal order, re- 
ina.ed altogether from the conlineiV, and fixed at 


certain places within the kingdom. Caiddf, m 
Wales, a town Ix'louging to 11 ugh Di'sj>eus('i, is 
the only oiu' of tliese new English sliiplesthe name 
of which lias hei'ii pri'seiwed. Il may ho iiolod, 
also, lhal tin is now mciilioiied as one ofllx* sla|)!(' 
comnuidilics. In 132^ (hy the statute 2 I'idw. III. 
e. 9.) It was enacted, “ lliat the slaplos hovond the 
sea and on this side, oidaiiu'd hv Kinc'' ni turn's 
past, and the paiit'- tlieu'Upoii piovided, shall cease, 
and that all mcreliant stiangers and piivv (dial is, 
foreigners and uatues) mav go :i!\d eoiiie with 
their meiehandtzes into Fiiglaiid, aftei llie teiioi oi 
tiu' (bi'at Chaitor.” In 13i>‘2, howevet, we lind 
the, king oidainiug, in llu* lace of thj> act. lliat 
slajiles should he held in various places wuliui (he 
kingdom. Acts of jiarliameiit, indeed, on all hinds 
of subjects W(‘U‘ as vet acciistoliied to he leuaideil 
by all degrees of ]H‘oph‘ as litth; moielhan a soil of 
moral declarations or pri'aeliments on the pail of 
tli(' h'gislature—expiessioiis of its senfimeiits—hui 
si'arcely us laws which were oompulsotv likt* the 
older laws of (lie kingdom. Most of thi'in wi'ir 
liaiiitually broken, until lliey had lieeii x peaU-d 
over and over again; ami this lepitilion, ratliei 
than the exaction ol llie peiiultv, appi'ars lo have 
been the recognized mode ol (mltueing or estahh^h- 
ing the law. In many eases, indeed, such a way 
of viewing the statute was juslilicd by the jumciple 
on which it was (‘vidcntly passed ; i( was oiteii 
manifestly, if not avowedly, iiitendi'd l>y its aiitiuus 
themselves us only a tentative or e.xperiinenlai 
enactment, the ultimate enlorcemenl of which was 
to depend upon the manner in which it w’as found 
to work. The Act of jiurliamcnt w-as freipumlly 
entilleil, not a statute, hut an orilmance; and in 
that case it seems to have been merely prujiosed as 
an interim regulation, which was not lo h(;eome a 
])ermancnt hnv until boinc trial sliould have been 
had of it, and such amendments made in it as 
were found liy exjicricnce lo he necessary.* In 
other cases, again, and those t)f no rare occurrence, 
the law was of such u nature that it could not he 
carried into execution; it was an attempt to ac¬ 
complish what was impossildc. These considera¬ 
tions may aceoimt for the numerous instances in 
which our old law's are merely confirmations, or in 
other w’ords, rej)etitiuns of some ])receding law, 
and also for the extraordinary multiplication which 
we find of fluctuating or contradictory laws. Of 
this latter description, those relating to the sta])le 
afford an eminent example, lii 1334, all the 
lately established staples were again abolished by 

* See uii th >0 subject Hallum'ii Middle Agun, lii. 7^2—73. 
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tilt king: iiJ a parlinnioiit Ik'IiI at York. In 1341, 
tin* staple was re-established by a royal act at 
Bruges, in Flanders. In^ 134^1, again, after the 
ea]>ture of Calais, that town was made the Bta]de 
for tin, lead, feathers, Knglish-Timdc woollen cloths, 
and worsted stuffs, for seven years. All the former 
inhabitants id’Calais, with the exfeption, il is said, 
of one })riest and twai lawyers, had hi'cn removed, 
and an'^Fiiiglish eohiny, of which thirty-six mer¬ 
chants from London were the principal nn'in- 
hers, had been sellled in tlu'ir room. In 13.53, 
by the statute called the Ordinance of llu* 
Staples (27 Edw. 111. st. 2, c. 1), the slajde 
for wool, leather, wooKels, and lead, was once 
more removed from tiie continent bv tiet of jmr- 
I lament, and ordered to be bold fur ever in 
tlie following places, and no others—iiainidv, for 
England, at Ne\veaslle-Ujion-Tyn(', York, Lincoln, 
Norwich, Westminster, ('anlerburv, (diiebestet, 
I'Neler, and Eristo!; for Wales, at Carmarthen; 
and foi Ireland, at Dublin, Waterford, Cork, and 
Droulieda. 'ihe “ Ibr (‘ver” of tins statute re¬ 
mained III iorcc for ten years, and no longer. From 
the preamble oi’ the statute -13 Edw. Ill ^ il a^i- 
])ears that il bad been (»rdamed, for tin* piollt of the 
tealm, and ease of th(‘ inerehanls of Itngland, that 
the statd(' ol wools, woollels, and lei'iber, should 
he holden at (hilais ; and that there, aecoulintilv it 
hud hecn holden since the, Isl of March, 1303. 
By this last-nienlioned act, howivcr, passed m 
1.300, il was again, in eonseipienee of the lenewal 
of liie war v\illi Eraiua;, fixed at certain ]>lae(‘s 
within the kingdom—heing for Ireland and Wales 
the same that have lieeii just mentioned, hut with 
the substitution In the ease of England, of Hull, 
Boston, Yannoutli, and Queeuburgb, for Canter¬ 
bury, York, fjiiieolii, and Norwich. fu 1370 
lu'verlheless, on the comjilaint of the inliahilanls of 
Calais, that their city was declining, the staple was 
restored to that place; and it was now made' to 
euinpreliend, not only the ancient commodities of 
W'ool, w’oolfels, and leather, and those more re¬ 
cently added, of lead, tin, worsted stud’s, and fea¬ 
thers, hut also cheese, Initter, lioney, tallow, peltry 
(or skins of all kinds), ami what are called gau- 
Im,” which have been supposed to inoau osiers for 
making baskets; those diHerent articles prohahly 
coinpreheiidiiig all the ordinary exports Irom the 
kingdom. But this restriction of the whole ex]H)rt 
trade to one market was soon relaxed, lii 1378 
(by the 2nd Rich. IL stat. 1, c. 3), it was cuneted, 
that all merchants of Genua, Venice, Catalonia, 
Arragou, and other countries toward the West, that 
wamld bring their vessels to 8outhain])ton, or elsi‘- 
where within the realm, might there freely sell 
their goods, and also recliarge their vessels w ith 
wools, and the other merchandises of the staple, on 
paying the same customs or duties that would 
have been payable at Calais; and in 1382 (by the 
5th Rich. 11. stat. 2, c. 2), all merchants, whether 
foreigners or natives, wdre pe.rmillcd to carry wool, 
leather* and woolfels, ^to any country whatever, 
except France, on payment of the Calais duties 
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heforehand. fn 1384, we find the wool-stiijde 
altogether removed Irom Calais, and eslahlished at 
Middlehurgh. In 1388(1)V the statute 12 Kieli. II. 
e. lb), it was onh red to he lixed once more at 
Calais; but in 13t)(> (Ijv tlie Idtli Rich. IL e. 1), 
it was brought biiek to the same Knglisli towns in 
wliieli it bad been lixed in 1353. 'flu' very next 
}ear, however, il was cnaeled, that instead ofthes(^ 
1 <uvns, tlu', sla])ie. should he held at such others 
upon the coast as the lords of the iimneil sliould 
liiR'ct; ami il would e\en apjiear (from the 15th 
Rich. 11. c 8), lliat, at least for a ])art of the 
year, the staple of wool ami also of tin was 
still at (’alais. “ Sta])les ami restraints^ in Eng¬ 
land, and a second sta])le and uthei restraints 
at the saiiK' time ou the eontniont!” exclaims 
till' historian id' our commerce, in noting this 
fact : “ the condition of the mendiants who 

were obliged to deal in staple gt'ods was truly 
])itiable in those days of per^ielual ehauges.”'*^ It 
IS not (piite chair, however, that tin* Ejigli''h staples 
were still cont inued ; it is peilnqis more probable 
that they liail been abolished when the staple was 
restored t.e, Calais. However this may l)c, it 
appears from the statute 21 Rich. IL c. 17, passed 
ill 131)8, that at that tnm‘ Calais was llu‘ only 
.‘li'ple; and such it eonlnnied to be from tliis time 
idl it was recovered by the Kuneh m 1538, when 
the staple was established at Bruges. 3'he old 
sta])h‘ laws, however, ha<l been eoiisuierabiy relaxed 
ill tlie course of tiiat long interval. 

'riie histoiy of the staple is an iniporlaut part 
of 1 he luslorv of oin earlv foreign comnuTee, of 
whielDit in some degree illustrates the giowtli and 
gradual (‘Xteiisioii from th(‘ progressive ih-velop- 
imait of tlie resources of th(‘ couuliy, asYvell as 
tile nrtdleial bonds and iiieunibraiices against (he 
])reskure and enlangh inenl of which the prineijile 
of that imUiral growth had to force its ;viiy. \y(- 
now proeeeil to quoti' sonn^ lurthei iiisianees ol the 
jierpli'xifies, llu' blumletv, and the giaierally np- 
[U’cssive or annoying eharueter ol our uneienl eom- 
inercial legislation. 

One of the preiogalives assumed by the crown 
ill those days, somewhat similar in its natun* to 
that ol' fixing (he stabile of the foreegii (ladi* (tf the 
kjngdom, was the right of reslneting all mer¬ 
cantile dealings wliatever, tor a tune, to a certain 
place. 33nis, Matthew Paris tells us that, in the 
yvnr 1245, Henry HI. ]>roelaimed a fair to be held 
at Westminster, ou w'hieb occasion he ordered 
that all tlie traders of London should shut uj) their 
sliojis, ami carryalbeir goods to be sold at tlie fair, 
and that all other'fairs throiighoul I'biglaud should 
be suspeuded during the fifteen davs it W'as ap¬ 
pointed to last. The king’s ubj(“ct, no doubt, was 
to obtain a supply of money from the tolls and 
other dues of the market, \\3iat made this inter¬ 
ference be felt as a greater hardship was, that the 
weather, all the tinu' of the fair, happened to he 
excessively bad; so that not only the goods were 
spoilt, e.xposed as they wer«? to the rain in tents 

* • M^ephersou, Amialaof i. CO-i. ^ 
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only covered with cloth, and that probably imper¬ 
fectly enough; but the dealers ‘themselves, who 
were oblige(l to cat their victuals with their feet in 
the mud, .md the wind and wet about their cars, 
suffered intolerably. Four years afterwards the 
king repeated the same piece of tyranny, and was 
again seconded by the elements in a similar fashion. 
This time, too, the historian tells us, scarcely any 
buyers came to the fair; so that it is no wonder 
the unfortunate merchants were loud in ex])ressing 
tlieir dissatisfaction. But the king, he adds, did 
nut mind the imprecations of the people. 

There was nothing that more troubled and 
bewildcrijd both the legislature and tlie jiopular 
understanding, during the whole of this period, 
than the new phenomena connected with the in¬ 
creasing foreign trade of the country. The ad¬ 
vantages of this augmented intercourse with other 
jiarts of the world were sensibly enough felt, but 
very imperfectly comprehended; hence taic scheme 
after anothei;, to retain the benefit upon terms 
wholly inciaisistciit with the necessary conditions 
of Us existence. Of cour.se, in all exchange of 
commodities between two countries, Ijesides thu* 
sujijdy of the respective w.ants of each which 
constitutes tlie foundation or sustaining element of 
the commerce, a certain imrtion of what the cym 
suincr pays must fall to the share of the jicrsons 
by vvhose agency the ciamnerce is carried on. It 
is this that properly forms the profits of the com¬ 
merce, us distinguished from its mere advantages 
or conveniences. The general advantages of the 
commerce, apart from the profits of the agents, are 
alone the proper concern of the communry : as 
for the mere jirofits of the agency, the only inte¬ 
rest of'the community is, that they shall be as 
low us possible. From the course, however, that 
the ]>opular feeling has at all times taken, it might 
be siqiposcd that the very ciaitrary was the case ; 
foi* the cry has constantly been in favour of 
making this agency, as far as possible, a monojioly 
in the hands of the native merchants, although the 
effect of the exclusion of foreign comiietitioii, if it 
could be accomplished, really could be nothing 
else than an enlianccmcnt of the profits of the 
agency, and conseiiucntly of the charge upon the 
Consumer. In fact, if the exclusion were not cj;- 
pccted to produce this effect, it never would be 
sought for by the native merchants. That it 
should be staight for by them is natural enough, 
but that they should be aup])ortcd in this demand 
by the community at large is only an instance of 
popular prejudice and delusion. ,In all commerce, 
and especially in all foreign commerce, a body of 
intermediate agents, to manage the exchange of the 
commodities, is indispensable; the goods must be 
brought from the one country to the other, which 
makes what is called the carrying trade; they 
must he collected in shops or warehouses for dis¬ 
tribution by sale; even their original production, 
ill many cases, cannot be efficiently accomplished 
wilhotit the regular astistance of a third class of 
persons,—namely, tlpolers in money or iu credit. 


But to the public at large it is really a matter of 
perfect indifference whether these, merchants, ship¬ 
owners, and bankers or other capitalists, be natives 
or foreigners. Not so, however, thought our an¬ 
cestors in the infancy of onr foreign commerce. 
The commerce itself was sufficiently acceptable ; 
but the foreigners, by whose aid it was nccessarilv 
in part carried on, were the objects of a most 
intense and restless jealousy. Whatever' portion 
of the profits of the commerce fell to their share 
was looked upon as nothing better than so much 
plunder. This feeling was even in some degree 
extended to tiie whole of the foreign nation with 
which the commerce was carried on ; and in tlie 
notion tliat all trade was iif the nature of a contest 
between two adverse parties, and that whatever the 
one country gamed the other lost, the mtlaminaliiai 
of the ])opular mind occasioiially rose to such a 
height that nothing less would satisfy it llian an 
abjuration of tlie loreign trade altogether, lint it 
never was long before this precipffate resolution 
was repented of and revoked. 

Ill the wars betuoen Henry III. and his barons, 
the latter endeavoured to turn to aecounl aginnst 
the king the national jealousy of foreigners, whu h 
his jiartiality to his wife’s French cunne.vions had 
greatly exarjieruted. In 1261 thev jmssed a law 
which may he regarded as the first attempt, to 
establish what has been ealleil, in moilerii times, 
the munnfaetnring system. It jirohihited tlie ex¬ 
portation of wool, tlie chief staple of the ooniitry, 
and ordained that no woollen cloths shiaild he 
worn except such as were m.annfacttircd at hntne. 
Whatever may be thought of the policy of nursing 
the infancy of domestic manufactures iu certain 
circumstances by protections of this description, 
the present atlemiit was umlouhtedlv ]irenmlure, 
and Its authors confessed as much by a))])endmg 
to their prohibition against the importation of 
foreign cloth an injimction or recommeudatioii that 
all persons should avoid every superthnty iu dress. 
What were thus denounced as extravagant super¬ 
fluities were evidently those finer fabrics which 
could not yet he produced in I'lnglimd. The effect 
of thi.s law, in so far as it was enforced or obcyetl, 
could only have been to add to the general distress, 
by embarrassing more or less all classes of per.sous 
that had been ever so remotely coimecled with tlic 
foreign trade, and above all others the chief body 
of producers in the kingdom. If the wool was 
not to go out of the country, much wealth both in 
money and in goods would be prevented from 
coming in, and all the branches of industry which 
that wealth had hitherto contributed to sustain and 
feed, would suffer depression. 

It would appear that, either from want of skill or a 
scarcity of woad, in consequence of the usual im¬ 
portations from the continent being checked, dyed 
cloths could not he obtained in sufficient quantity 
in England a few years after this time; for it is 
recorded that many people'were now wont to dress 
themselves in cloth of the natural colour' of the 
xvool. Simon de Montford, it seems, professed to 
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l)c an admirer of tills plainness of apparel, and 
was accustomed to maintain that foreign commerce 
was unnecessary, tlic produce of the country being 
fully suflScient to supply all the wants of its in- 
liahitants. And so no douht it was, and would he, 
still, on this prineijile of rigidly eschewing all 
superfluities; hut that is tlio principle of the 
stationary and savage state, not of civilization and 
progressive improvement. 

The prohibition against the importation of 
foreign cloth, however, appears to have been soon 
repealed. In 1271, when disputes broke out 
between Henry and the Countess of Flanders, we 
lind it renewed in terras which imply that the 
trade had for some time previous been carried on 
as usual. This second suspension, also, was of 
short duration; and on various subsequent occa¬ 
sions on which the attempt was made to break off 
the natural commercial intercourse between the 
Fnglish iiroducers and the Flemish manufacturers, 
the result was the same; the inconvenience was 
fiund to he so intolerable to both countries that it 
never was submitted to for more than a few months 
or weeks. 

Absurd regulations, however, were from time to 
time imposed on the trade earned on by foreigners, 
the tem|icr and principle of which woijld, if carried 
out, have led to its cnmidetc extinction, and which, 
half measures as they were, could only have had 
the efl'ect of diminishing its natural advantages. 
In 127.’), for instance, an order was issued by 
Fldward I., obliging all foreign merchants to sell 
their goods within forty days after their arrival. 
If foreigners continued to resort to the country in 
the face, of the additional risks cioalcd by this 
law,—risk.s of inadec|uate returns if they complied 
with it, of detection and punishment if they at- 
tem|itcd to evade it,—wc may be certain they 
exacted a full equivalent m the shape of higher 
prices fir their goods; or, if they failed to do this, 
they must soon have been firced to give U)) the 
trade altogether, for there was no other way by 
winch it could be made to yicM its usual profits. 

No foreign merchants were, in those days allowed 
to reside in Fhighuid except by special license from 
the king; and even under this protection, they were 
subjected to various ojiprcssive liabilities. It was 
not till 1303 that a general charter was granted by 
Kdward I., permitting the merchants of Germany, 
Fhance, Spain, Portugal, Navarre, Lombardy, 
Tuscany, Provence, Catalonia, Aquitaine, Tou¬ 
louse, Qucrcy, Flanders, Brabant, and all other 
foreign countries, to come safely to any of the 
dominions of the English crown with all kinds of 
merchandize, to sell their goods, and to reside 
under the protection of the laws. But even this 
general toleration was clogged with many restric¬ 
tions. The goods imported, with the exception of 
spices and mercery, were only to be sold wholesale. 
No wine was to be carried out of the country with¬ 
out special license. Above, all, no relaxation was 
grant^ of the ancient grievous liability under 
which every resident stranger was placed of being 


answerable for the debts and even for the crimes of 
every other foreign resident. It ajqiears from Ihe 
records of the Fixchcqiicr that, in 130fl, a number 
of foreign merchants were committed to the Tower, 
and there detained until they consented severally 
to give security that none of their number should 
leave the kingdom, or export anything from it, 
without the king’s special .license. Each of them 
w-as at the same time obliged to give in an account 
of the whole amount of his property, both in money 
and goods. Security against being subjected to 
this kind of treatment hud'becn accorded in a few 
particular instances; hut it was not till the year 
1353 that the law was formally altered by the 
Statute of the Staple already meutionefl, and the 
ancient practice was not wholly discontinued till 
long afterwards. 

The general charter of 1303 was followed within 
four years by a still more extraordinary attenijit 
than any that had yet been made, to control the 
natural course of commerce. In 1307, Edward 
issued an order prohibiting cither coined money or 
bullion to be carried out of the kingdom on any 
account. ^The merchants, therefore, wbo came 
from other countries, were now reduced to the 
necessity of cither directly bartering their com- 
.modities for the produce of the kingdom, or, if 
tfiey sold them for money in the, first mstaiicc, of 
investing the proceeds in other goods before they 
could be pennitted to return home. This was a 
restriction so thoroughly op|iosed to every com¬ 
mercial principle that it could not be rigidly niain- 
tained; the very year following its pioniiilgation,* 
an exemption liom it w'as accorded to the mer- 
diaiits of France by the new king, Edward 11,, 
mid similar relaxations of it were, afterwards pei- 
’mitled in other cases. But, although from its 
nahirc it did not admit of being strictly ciifoiced, 
it long continued to be regarded as the law of the 
country',^ and rc|icated attempts were mad? to 
secure its observance. In 1335, by the llth Edw. 
III. st. 2, it was enacted that no jicrson should 
henceforth carry out of the kingdom cither money 
or jilate without special license, upon pain of for¬ 
feiture of whatever he should so convey away. 
Sworn searchers were iqipointed to see, that the 
law was observed at all the ports; and it was 
Turlher ordered that the inn-keepers at every port 
should be sworn to search their guests: the fourth 
jiart of all forfeits was assigned as the reward of 
the searchers. In 1343, by the 17th Edw. III., 
nearly the same regulations were repeated, the 
principal variation being that, to induce them to 
do their duty more diligently, the reward of the 
searchers was now raised to a third part of the 
forfeits, and penalties were provided for their 
neglect or connivance. We may gather from all 
this that the law had been extensively evaded. At 
length permission was given generally to foreign 
merchants to carry away one half of the money 
for which they sold their goods; the law is thus 
stated in the 14th Rich. ij. c. 1, passed in 13‘J0, 
and ni«re explicitly in the 2nd Hen. IV. c. 5, 
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))assc(l in 1100; but it is still cx])rossly ordtTod 
])v liu‘ Ibrnicr of tlioso statute's lliar cverv atini 
])riii,u:iii'^ any lucrclumdise into Eutrlaud shall tind 
sutlicie'ut sureties Ix fore the oirieors of the enstoius 
to e\])eiid llu' \ahie of half of wliat he iinporls, at 
tlie least, iii the purchase ol’ woeils, leather, wool- 
fejs, lead, tin, butter, cheese, cloths, or otliei com¬ 
modities of the land. 

The iirnonmci' and inisconccption fiom winch all 
this leu'islafion ])n>eee<led, are exlnbited m a slriknie; 
))oi!iI of view ))y the fact that ilu' above-mentioned 
original order of Edw'ard I., ])rohibitiiiu the c\- 
])oitation of inoiu'y, ('\presslv permits the aniounf 
of the Tuonev to be veniitteil abroad in bills of 
c\chanue. And at all limes, wliile the e.Kjiorlalion 
of inonev was ibrbidtlen, the renultance of bills 
sc'orns to ]ia\e bi'en allowed, ibit a bill t»f ex¬ 
change leniitted abroad is merely an (irder (hat 
a certain pa]'t\ m the foreign conutrv sliall re- 
('civc' a sum of mom'v which due to the (hawer 
of the bill, a'ul which would olbeiwisc Ijave to 
be sent to tlu' coimtrv wbeie he resides ; if iit) such 
money were due, the hill would not he neu,ollahlo ; 
every siu'h hill, thereloie, if il did not (-‘irv money 
out of the country, prodneed jireeiselv the same 
eHeer hy pn'veutine money from eomim; in. ft 
was 111 and natural (‘mmuh, Imwever, that tins 
sinijde niatlei' should f,id to he poreeived lu (iiik's 
when it was thomiht that a irri'a! advanlaee was 
c:am('d h\ eompelline: thi’ foTeiuii mnehanl to si'll 
Ins uoods i’oi pioduee in^te.id of (or the moiiev 
which the jiroduee was worth; indeed it may ho 
dairlv said, in-lead of tui less mone\ than the pro- 
dnre was woith, tor all restraints of this diVcri^i- 
tion inevitahb opi'r.ile to enhance the priei' of what 
is ]irev(Aited bom In’iiej, openly honu,ht and s<dd tm 
(he lernis (liat would lie naturally a'j,ree(l upon 
hetwi'cn llie parties theinselvi's. « ' 

Another strance attempt of the Kiu^bsh com¬ 
mercial lemslation of those times was to impose a 
(•(‘I’tain mea''Ure upon all loroi<.;;n cloths hroimhl to 
tlie country. l>y the Act 2 Ktlw.-IIl. c. M, i»ass('d 
in it was mxlered that, from the Feast of 

St. Michael cnsuiiiLr, all cloths that were imjiorted 
should he measured hy the kiui^’s uuhiaiters, and 
that all those that were not found to he of a eerlain 
8 ]K'eified lem^lh and hri'adth should he forfeited to 
tlu'kim;. The dunensions ii.xcd hy the statute were, 
for cloth of ray (siijiposed to mean strlpi'd cloth), 
28 yards in length hy 0 ipiarters in breadth; and 
fim colonri'd cloth, 2l> yards in Icrp^th by bj quar¬ 
ters in breadib. 'riie regulation of weights ami 
measures within the kingdom was a jiroper subject 
of legislation, and had necessarily engaged utteii- 
lion long before this dati^; although at a period 
when science w'as unknow ti, the methods resulted 
to w’ere necessarily very inartihcial, and sometimes 
singular enough; Henry I., for examjde, soon 
after he came to (he throne, in ordaining that the 
ell or yard should he ol uniform length throughout 
the kingdom, could hud no better standard for it 
than the length of hba own arm. Il might also 
have been found expedient, both for hecal and 
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other pur])09es, to direct that all cloth made for 
sale wjtliin the kingdom should ho of certain 
specified dimensions; regulations to that effect 
have at least been usual down to our owm day. 
But it was to stretch legislation on sueh matters 
beyond all reasoimhlc limits to atleru])t to fix a 
measure fertile eloth made in all foreign countries. 
Such a law, in so far as it was enforced, could only 
have the effect of diminishing the su])]ily,—in 
other words, of raising tlie prices of foreign goods. 
Ibit like most of the other absurd restnclions of 
the same character, tlu* maintenance of this re¬ 
gulation w'as soon found to la* Impracticahle': if it 
had hc(Mi ngorouslv insisted iqion, il would have, 
e\<'hid('d the manulaeluixd goods of certain foreign 
(‘ountries from the Kiigbsli maikel altogether; and 
aeeoniingly, aftei giving a great deal of usi less 
amiowuice both to foicign meichants and (lioir 
Fngloh eustoniers, and after special (‘Xi'inptions 
from It had Ix'eii grante*! to si'ver.d nations, il was 
at l;t^t repealed h\ the 2T Ivlw. I[l. st. 1, c, d, 
pass('d 111 I.‘k").'b winch provah'd that, “wdiereas the. 
gTcat iiu-ii and commons liave sliowed to our lortl 
tlie king how ilivei's mcn'hants, as well i'oivigners 
as deiu/eiis, have withdrawn lliem, and \el d(» 
withdraw them, to come with cloths into England, 
to tli(‘ great damage ol the king and of all his 
])('oplc, Ix'cause {h.U tlu' king’s auhatger .siinmsctli 
lo iner'-haiil stiangers that their cloths he not of 
a'-sr/.(‘,” ihen'iore no fon-ign cloths should m iiitnre 
!)(' lorleiled on tlnit account, hut when anv wais 
found to Ik' under a'^si/e, it should smqilv ho 
maiked hy the aiihiagiT, that a proportionate 
ahateinont might he made in the price. 

This was also the I'ra of various statutes against 
the supptised misehiids of forestulliug. TIh' statute 
“Del ’isNtoriliUh” (iitlnliiifcil by smm' tii (lie bist \ oar 
of lion. III., bv otbors Id tbo 1 .'llli of IvKv. I.) odii- 
(aiiis the f’dllowiiii; rin))!issi()ii(‘(l (Icscriplidii anil 
ilonounooinont nl'tbis nllbnoo : “ Jliit osjiooiallv be 
it oonimamioci, nii llio bobiill iif lair loril tbo king, 
that lid liirostallor bo sullbroil Id ilwoU in anv 
town, wliioli ia an opi'ii (ipprosaor of ponr ponplo, 
and df all llic Odiiiniiaialty, and an enemy of llie 
wiidle abire and Cdunlry; wliioli for greodinesH df 
Ids private gains dntli prevent otliers in buying 
grain, lisli, lierring, nr any dtlior tiling to ho sold 
Odiiiiiig by land or wator, o])pressing the ])di)r anil 
docoiving the rich ; widob oarriolli away suoli things, 
mteiidiiig to aell iheiii inoie doar; tlie wldoh eiaiio 
Id iiioro.hants strangers that bring inerehaudiso, 
otfering tlieiu to buy, and informing them that their 
goods might he dearer sold than they intended to 
sell, and an whole town or a eomitry is deocived hy 
such craft and subtlety.” It miglit lie supposed 
from all this that the forcstaller bought the com- 
inoflity for the jiurpose of throwing it into the sea 
or otherwise destroying it; it seems to have been 
forgotten that, like all other dealers, he bought il, 
only that he iidglil sell it again for more flian it 
cost him, tliat is to say, thiit he might preserve it 
for a time of still higher demand and greater 
necessity. But for him, when that time of greater 
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scarcity came, there worihl he no provision for it; 
if the ])eo])lc were pinched now, they would he 
starved then. Tiie forestidler is merely the econo- 
rnieal distrdmtor, who, l>y prevtaitiiiy waste at one 
time, prevents ahsohite want at another; he destroys 
nothmt^; on tlic eontrarj, wjiatevcr he reserves 
from present eonsiimptioi], is‘sure to he reprt]- 
diired by him in fall at a hit ore dii\, when it will 
be stiTr more iioedcd. Won* it otlierwise, foro 
vvimUl Ih' tin: most losins^ of all trades^ 
and no law would lie najnircd to put it down. 
Tiic Knt'lisl) laws at^aiiist t'orostallint;, rc'c,ratin^% 
and onizrossin^'-, liowcvcr^ cannot w<'ll bo made a 
i'c])rou('li to llie thirteenth centurv, seein;^ lliat 
they W('re lormallv ri newed and e.xteiided in tin* 
snU'entli, * ami were not fimdlv rfunoved fiom 
llie Sialnic Ihiok till towaids the end of the 
eiuliteenlli.t 

A still inori' direct attemjit to dcrani^c the 
natural halanee of su])|)1y and demand was made 
hv pnrliame’^t in Id 15, when, witli the view of 
relievnip: the jieople from the jires'-iire of a siwen* 
lamine, it was imarted that all artieh's of tood 
should he sold at certain ^irescrila’il priee.'^ It was 
slranuely for^oiren that tin* evil did not li{‘ in th(’ 
hiL'h juiees, iaiJ in the seareitv, of whieh tliey 
w<*re the neees>arv (‘onsfujiienee. '’Wiat seareitv, 
of eoiirsi’, the act of paiiianient eoidd not enn^. 
In fact, food h(‘caine niori' diilieult to proenu' than 
ever; tor I'Vin those wlio had anv to sell, and 
would liavc' hioiivdil it to maikel if they eoidd 
iiav(‘ had a fair })nee for it, witliheld it rather than 
dis])o>e, of it hrlow ils \ahie. What was sold was 
for th(‘ most ])arl sold at a price which violalcfl the 
law, and whieii was matle still !iie:iier tlinn it 
would olluTwose have iu-i'ii by the trouhlc and risk 
whieh the dleeahtv of the transaction involved. 
l5uteh(‘r-nH'ai disappeared altn;^other; jioullry, an 
article of lavi’C eonsumptuui tn those times, heeaine 
neaily as scarce; i.,Tani was only to he had at 
enormous ])necs. Tlie ri'sidt w’as, that tin* kinje 
and the parliament, after a few monllis, heeomiii” 
convinced of their mistake, Imslcned to repeal the 
act. 

The same, thim? in principle and effect, liow- 
(wer, was repealed not many years after, hy acts 
passed to fix tlie waives of hd)ourers,—in other 
words, the. price of the eomniodily ealli d labour. 
In 13-10 (the tw(*nty-lhird of Edward E), after a 
]iestilenee whicli had carried otf ^reai mimhers of 
llic poojile, was issued (ajiparently l)y t.lie autho¬ 
rity of the km;^, allh()ue;li it is ])rinte<l as a statute) 

an ordinance concerning; lahonrers and ser¬ 
vants;” which directed, first, that persons of the 
class of servants should be bound to serve when 
required ; and secondly, that they should serve for 
the same waives tliat were accustomed to be given 
three vears before. Tliis ordinance, indeed, further 
proceeded to enjoin that all dealers in victual should 
he bound to sell the same “ for a reasonable price,” 
and inflicted a penally upon persons oflendiug 

* Hy tho 5 and 0 Edward VI. c. 14 and 15. 
t By tlia 1^ Gao. III. c. 71. 


a^raitiBt that enactment—alfhouaih it did nnt pre- 
Bnmi: expressly to fix a mnxinnim of prices. The 
next year, hy the 25 Edw. III., st. 2,* after a 
preamble, declaiinf; lhat servants hail had no re¬ 
yard to the preceding' ordiuanee, “ hut to their case 
and singnhir eovetise,” the parliament established 
a set of new provisions for edi'cting its olijeet: this 
act, however, contains nothing on the subject of the 
in'iccs of |)rovisions. The statute of hdioiirers was 
confirmed hy parliament in IdOO (hy tlie .'M E.dw, 
IlI.e. 9), and its jirineiple was long obstinately 
clung to hy the legislature, iiotwillistandiiig the 
eonstiiiit experience of ils nicllicii'iiry, and indeed 
of its positive misciiicf, and its diirel tgiidcncy to 
defeat its own projioscd object; for a law is rarely 
harmless hecanse it is of impraelietdilc exeeiilioii; 
the niishilfiil surgery of the body ]>ohlif, as of tlie 
body natural, tears and tortures when it does not 
cun', and fixes dce|)i'r anif more firmly the harh 
wliicli it fails to extract. By tlie 13 Ricli. II. 
St. 1, c. S (passed in 1389-90), it • ordained that, 
“ torasiiHieh as a man eaiuiot jiiit the puce of corn 
and other victuals in eerlain,” the jnsliees of pe iee 
sliall every rear make prochinratioii “ hv I heir dis- 
erelioii, aecording to the dearth of vieluals, how 
iiiueh every inasoii, car|H'nter, Ider, and other 
eraftsmeii, workmen, and other hdioiirers hy the 
day, as well in harvest as in other limes of (he 
year, after their degiec, shall take hy the dav, with 
meat and drink, or without meat and dunk, and 
that every man ohev to siieli jiroelamiitions from 
time to time, as a tiling done by statute.” It 
also ordered tlint victuallers “ shall have reasoii- 
ajile tains, aecording to the iliseieluin and limita¬ 
tion of tbe. said jnstiees, and no mons lyion |)am 
, 1.0 lie grievously ]>uiiished, aeeordiiiL', to the ilisere- 
liimnif tlie said tu-liees.” Einallv, provision is 
niai“for tlie eorreet keeping of the assize (or assess¬ 
ment fijim lime to time) of the prices of biead^iml 
ale. The earliest notiee of an assize in I’.imhuiil 
IS found 111 the rolls of pailianieiil for 1203, the 
hth of .Tohn; hot the first introduelioii of the 
l>raetiec is prohalily of older dale. . 'flie most 
iiiieient law ujion the snb'eet that has been ]in'- 
served is that entitled the Assisa Pams et Cer- 
visiie, eoinmoiily assigned to tlie 51s( lien. III. 
d(.r I). PdOfi.) 'I'he assize of hiead and ale, it is to he 
remeinhereil, determined tlie prices of these eomino- 
dities, not arhitrarilv, hnt by a scale regidaled ue- 
eorilmg to the market jiriees of wheat, liarlev, and 
oats, so that the piiecs lhat were roallr ll.ved were 
those of baking and of brewing. The assize of In end 
was re-enacted »o lately as liie hegiiiniiig of the last 
century, and was only abolished iii London and its 
ncighhourhood about twenty years ago ; in regaril 
to other places, although it has fallen into disuse, 
the old law still remains niire]ieiiled. But various 
other articles, such as wine, fish, tiles, cloths, 
wood, coal, billets, &c., have at diiferciit limes 
been made subject to assize ; and in the case of 
most of these the assize was a perfectly arbitrary 
determination of the pric5. The present period 
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funiisliea iiswitli n curious example of llic nmrmer 
in which sonic of these atteinjits operated. By an 
oriliimncc issued in 1357 (eoinnionly called the 
31 Ed. III. St. 2), it was directed that no herrines 
should he sold for a higher juice than forty shil¬ 
lings the last. But, in 13(il,we find the king 
and his council, in a second ordinance (cmnr.ionlv 
called the statute 35 Bdw. III.), frankly confess¬ 
ing that the effect of the attempt to fix jirices in 
this case had been, “ that the sale of herring is 
much decayed, and the jieople greatly endamaged, 
that it to say, that tnaily merchants coming to the 
fair, ns well lahourers and servants ns other, do 
bargain fuf herring, and every of them, by malice 
and envy, increase ujion other, and if one jiroffer 
forty shillings, another will proffer ten shillings 
more, and the third sixty shillings, and so every 
one sunnounteth other in the bargain, and sucli 
profi'ers extend to more than the jirice of the her¬ 
ring upon which the fishers proffered it to sell at 
the beginning.” The ordinance promulgated with 
the intention of keejnng down the price of herrings, 
had actually raised it. Wherefore “we,” con¬ 
cludes the new statute, “ perceiving the mischiefs 
and grievances aforesaid, by the advice and assent 
of our parliament, will and grant, that it shall be 
lawful to every man, of wdiat condition that hc' 
may he, merchant or other, to buy herring oiienlv, 
and not privily, at such jirice as may be, agreed 
betwixt him and the seller of the same herring.” 
This failure, however, did not deter the jiiirliaineiit 
two years after from fixing a price for poultry (by 
the stat. 37 Edw. 111.0.3); but the next year, 
that also was repealed hv the 3S Edw. lll.r.'-t. 1, 
c. 2, which ordained that all peojilc, in regard to 
buying 3tid selling and the other matters treated of 
in the jirecediiig statute, should be as free as 
they were before it jiassed, and as they werc®'the 
time of the king’s grandfather and his other good 
progenitors. 

Notwithstanding, however, the impediments and 
cmbarrassinciits oecasioned by all this blind and 
coiilradictory legislation, English commerce un¬ 
doubtedly made a very coiisidcrahle progress in the 
course of the space of nearly two centuries included 
within the present jicriod. 

The directing property of the magnet, and itji 
apjilication in the manner’s compass, appear to 
have become known in Eurojie towards the end of 
tlie t'vclfth century, and the instninicnt was jiro- 
bably in common use among navigators soon after 
the middle of tlie thirteenth. Both Chaucer the 
T'higlish, and Barbour the Scdlysh poet, allude 
familiarly to the comjiass in the fetter jiart of the 
fourteenth century. Barbour tells us that Robert 
Bruce and his companions, when crossing, during 
the night, from Arran to the coast of Carrick, in 
1307,* steered by the light of the fire they saw on 
the shore,—“ for they na needle had nor stane:” 
the words seem to imply rather tliat they were 
by accident without a compass, than that the in¬ 
strument was not then known. Chaucer, in his 
• Woe ante, p. 729. •' 


prose treatise on the Astrolabe, says that the 
sailors reckon thirtv-two jiarls (or points) of the 
horizon ; evidentlv referring to the jireseiit division 
of the card, of which tlie jieople of Bruges are 
said to have been the authors. (Jioia, of Amalfi, 
who flourished in ,the hcgiimiiig of this century, 
is Mipjiosed to haVh been tlie first who attached a 
dii iiled card to the needle; Init his card seems 
to have had only eight winds or points drawn 
upon it. 

I’lic coiitempornrv chrniiielers have not recorded 
the oil'ccts produced by the introduction of the 
compass on niivigation and commerce; hut it must 
have given a great inijiiilsc to both. A few inlc- 
rcsting facta, him'ever, connected with English 
shijijiing during the jircseiit period have been pre- 
seived. Henry III. ajipears to have had some 
ships of his own. One of the entries in the 
Liberate Roll of the teiilli year of his reign is ns 
followsIleiirv, by the graee of God, &c.— 
Eav out of our lieasiirv to Reynold,.de Bernevall 
and Brother Thomas, of the Temjile, twenly-two 
marks and a half, for rcjiiiirs, &c. of onr great 
shi]); alfo pay to the six masters of onr great shi]i, 
to wit, to .Stephen le Vel, one mark ; Germaiuis de 
la Ric, one mark ; John, the son of Sampsoii, one 
maik; Colmo de ^Yarhalll, one maik; Robert 
Gaillard, one mark; and .Simon Westlegrei, one 
mark. Witness ourself at Westminster, the 17lh 
day of May, in the tenth year of our reign. Eor 
the mariners of the great ship.”* Tlie vessel 
here refeired to is, xvc siijijiose, the. large ship 
railed the ()ueeii, which, in 1232, Henry eliar- 
tered to John liliuichallv, for the life of (he hitter, 
tor an aiimiid jiiivmeiit of fifty iiiaiks.t In an 
Older of the same king to the liaroiis of the 
Ciii(|ue J’oits, ill 1272, nieiition is made ol the, 
king’s gallev of Bristol, and of the king's 
galleys ill Ireland. Edward I. proliahly had a 
iiiucli inure nuiiieroiis navy. When he was jire- 
jiariiig for his war with h’ranee, in 12!)4, this king 
divided his navy into three fleets, over each of 
which lie jilaced an admiral, this being the first 
time that tliat title is mentioned in Eiiglisli history. 
Wo are not, however, to sujiposc that all the ships 
forming these three flceta wore the pio|)erly of the 
king; the royal navy wais still, as it had heretofore, 
been, chiefly composed of vessels belonging to 
jirivatc merchants xvhich were pressed for the 
jinhlic service. The names of the following king’s 
ships are mentioned in an Issue Roll of the ninth 
of Edward II. ;—the Peter, the Bernard, the 
Marion, the Mary, and the Catherine ; all of 
Wcstminstcr.J In the reign of Edward III. we 
find many ships belonging to Yarmouth, Bristol, 
Lynne, Hull, Ravensere, and other ports, distin¬ 
guished as ships of war ; but this designation does 
not seem to imply that they were royal or public 
property. 

• Infstiei* of the ExcliRqiier from VpnrvIII. to Henry VI. iiiclu- 
siTf. Hy Fredfiick J)fVoii 4to. l.on IM37. 

+ MiuIhx k Hist (if Kxchcq , c. i3, § 11. *• 

t iHniieii of Kx(-ho(|.. ut Hiqirti. The editor adds—" Tbe Damci of 
other ute oli»u mentiom-d.*’ 
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The ilomiiiion of the four seas appears to have 
been first distinctly claimed by Edward HI. At 
tins time the CiiKpic Ports were bound by their 
charter to have fifty-seven ships in readiness at all 
times for the king’s service; and Edward also 
retained in bis pay a licet of galleys, suiiplied, 
according to contract, by the»Genocse. Uy far 
the greater number, however, of the vessels em- 
]j|oye(> in evcryl considerable naval exjieditioii of 
those times consisted, as we have said, of the 
private merchantmen. The English mercantile 
navy was now verv consideiable. When Henry 
in., in 1253, ordered all the vessels in the. 
connlry to be sei/.ed and employed in uii expe¬ 
dition against the rebel barons of Gascony, the 
iiinnber of them, ilatlhcw Pans tells us, was 
liainil to be. above a ihou.saiid, of whicli three 
bnndred were large shi]is. The foreign as well as 
till' English vessels, howcviT, are. included in this 
I'laiineration ; the Ibriner as well as the latter were 
subject to be thus ]iresse(l. Aeeording to an 
iieconnt given in one of the Cotton manuscripts of 
the Ill'll emploved by Edward III. at the siege of 
Calais, in 13ili, it consisted of 2.5 sln|)s belonging 
to the king, which carried 11'.) marinirs; ot’ 
37 loreign ships (from liayuinie, Spain, Ehmders, 
and Giielderland), maimed hy 7Sl) jnariners ; of 
one vessel from licland, eairymg 25 men ; and of 
710 vessels heloiiging to English jiorts, the crews 
III which ainiinntcd to 13,15! ]>cisons. These 
mercliaiitmen were divided into the south and the 
iiurth tieel, aeeordmg asTlicy belonged to the ports 


south or north of the Thames. Among the jdaccs 
that supplied the greatest numhers of ships and 
men were the following;—Loiidoii, 25 ships with 
662 men ; Margate, 15 with 160 ; Sandwich, 22 
with 504 ; Dover, 16 with 336 Winchelsea, 21 
with 596; Wcynionth, 20 with 264; Newcastle, 
17 with 414; Hull, 16 with 466 ; Grimsby, 11 
witli T71; E.xmouth, 10 with 193; Dartmouth, 
3J with 757 ; Plymouth, 26 with 603; Looe, 20 
with 325 ; Eowey, 47 with 170; Bristol, 24 with 
608; Shorcharn, 20 with 329 ; Southampton, 21 
with 572; Eyiiiic, 16 with 482; Yarmouth, 43 
with lt)95; Gosport, 13 with 40.3 ; Harwich, 14 
with 283; Ipswich, 12 with 239; and Boston, 17 
with 361. These, therefore, it may be assumed, 
were at this time the principal trading towns in 
the kingdom. 

It will he ]icrccivcil that the vessels, if we 
may judge from the mimliers of the men, were 
of very various sizes; and none of them could 
have been of any eoiisidcrahlc giagnitudc. A 
shi]), maimed hy thirty seamen, which the people 
of Yarmouth fitted out, in 1254, to carry over 
Piiiice Etl^vanl, afterwards Edward I., to the con¬ 
tinent, IS spoken of with admiration by the 
writers of tbe time, for its size as well as its beauty. 
|. iSjimc foreign ships, however, were considerably 
larger tban any of the English at this period. 
Tims, one. of the vessels winch was lent by the 
Republic of Venice to St. Jjonis, in 1270, when he 
set out on bis second crusade, measured 125 feet 
111 length, and carried 110 men. But this was 
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ri'ckoiicil a vessel of extraordinary size even in the 
MediteiTnneun. In 1300, Edward III., in an order 
for arrestin',' all the vessels in the kinfrdoni for an 
e\|)edilioii ai'innst Friinee, directed that the largest 
shijis sliiiuhl ciirift 40 mariners, 40 nnned men, and 
00 archers. A sln]i which was taken from the French 
in I.'in.'s, i.s Sind to have lieen, a short time hefore, 
hndl for llie Norman merchants in the Fast coun¬ 
try at a cost of oOOO francs (above 830/. sterling), 
and to have lieen sold by tliem to Chsson, (lie eon- 
stalile of France, for 3000 francs. This was one 
of eightv tessels of various kinds, shi])s, galleys, 
co'.;s, carracks, barges, lines, halingars, &(•., which 
were captnred this same year by the governor of 
(kdais and the seamen of the Cini|ue J’orts. 
“ 'I'lieic weie taken,” says the historian Walsing- 
ham, “ and slain in those slnjis, 220 seamen and 
mercenaries, IJlessed he God for all things.’' 
One shi|i taken hv the Cnique Fort vessels was 
valued—lu r cargo no doiiht iiicIikUhI — at 20,000 
marks, lint half a century hefore this, we lead of 
Genoese gallevs’, loaded with wool, cloth, and other 
meiehandise, which weie reckoned to he worth 
(iO,0(IO/. and 70,000/. in the money of Genoa. 

Some notici's that have heen jire.servcd of the 
shii)|mig of Scotland during this period prove its 
anionni to have heen more eoiisiderahle than might 
lie cvpected. Indeed, that country seems to have 
had some lepnlation for ship-hinldmg even on the 
continenl. .Matthew Fans relates that one of the 
great ships in the Heel thal aeconi|ianied St. lamis 
on Ills (irst crusade, ill 1240, had heen huilt at In- 
McriKss, for the F.arlofSt. Fanl and lllois. The 
historian calls her ” a wonderful ship,” in allf.sion, 
a]i|iarciitly, to her iiiagiiitude. Mention is maiK' 
111 ail aiioieni charter, ol one shiji which helonged 
to the .Scottish crown in the reign of AIc.xaiider III , 
who died 111 128(); and Fordnii states that, at this 
time, the King of Man was hound to furnish his 
liegt' loid, (he King of Scots, when reijuired, with 
live vvailike galleys of twenty-four oars, and live of 
twelve oars; and that other marilimc vassals coii- 
Irihnted vessels in proportion to their lands. One 
of Alevaiider's commercial laws was of a singular 
character, if we may hclieve this historian. In 
conseipieiice of several rncrchaiit vessels heloiiging 
to Ins snhjects having heen takeii'hy pirates or lost 
at sea while voyaging to foreign jiarts, he prolii- 
hileil the merchants of Scotland from exporting 
any goods in their own vessels for a certain time. 
The coiiseiiueiice, it is allirmed, was, that before 
the end of a year, immerotis foreign vessels arrived 
w ith gooils of all kinds ; and the kingdom obtained 
a ciieaiier and more abundant supply of the pro¬ 
duce of other countries than it hail ever hefore 
enjoyed. If any such effect as this was produced, 
the law, at the same time that it restrained the 
native shipowners from iiii|)orting gixids, jirobably 
removed some restrictions tliat had previously been 
imposed on the entry into the kingdom of foreign 
merehiiiits. In the war.s lictweeii England and 
Scotland, in the reign-of Edward III., the latter 
country frequently made considerable naval exer¬ 


tions, sometimes liy itself, sometimes in eonjnne- 
tioii with its allies. In 133.7, a vessel heloiiging 
to Southampton, laden with woid and other mer¬ 
chandise, was taken liy some Scottish and Nnrman 
privateers ill Ihe mnnlii of the Thames ; and in the 
fnllowiiig year, a iinmcrous Heel of sliqis and gal¬ 
leys eipiipiicd hy tke Sents, allaeked and plniiilered 
Guernsey and .lersey, and eiqilnrid several Fhig- 
lish vessels lying al anchor at the Isle ol W’ighl. 
Ill the anlnimi of 13,77, again, three Scollish ships 
of war, carrving 3(10 chosen armed men, are staled 
to have cruised on (he east coiisl of F.nglinid, and 
greativ anniiyed the trade in thal ipiarli'r, till llm 
equinoctial gales drove ihem, along wilh a luimher 
of English vessels, into Vnriiionlh, wlirre they 
were taken. These ajipear (o have heen nnanlhn- 
rised private adventurers—there heing al this lime 
a truce between tlie two coinitncs. 'I’lic hold 
enterprise ‘if Ihe Scollish ciqitani, .liilin Mcrci i, in 
1378, (ill a slop w.is put to ins career hy the puli, 
lie Icpiril of a oili'/cn of [jimdon, .loini Flnlpol, has 
been mentioned in a former pngis* Mciecr is 
bald to havi' been the son of a linrgess of Fcrth, 
one of the mosi opulent nierelianls of Scotland, 
who, llie year hefore, whim returning (rom ahroad, 
had heen driven hy stress of wcallier npi.ii lln- 
English eoas-l, and there seized and eoiiHned lor 
some time in the castle of Srarlioiongh. It was.In 
levenge this injury that the son lilted out his 
ariiianieiil. A few years after llns, some pnv.iiccis 
Ilf Hull and Nevvcasllc ea|ilurcd a Scottish ship, 
the cargo of which, according In \V alsiiighain, was 
valued al 70F<) marks. 

'File most aiiciciil record, which picscnts a gi'iic- 
ral view of the foreign trade of England, is an ac¬ 
count preserved in the FAchcqner ol Ihc cvjioiIb 
and mipiirls, together with the ammint ol the 
customs paid upon I hem, in Ihe yeai 13.71. Tlic 
expiirls here mentioned are, .'!l,ri.7Iv sacks of wool 
at 0/. per sack; 3()3(icwt. (1201hs.) of wool al 
40.«. perew't.; (i.7 woollcls, total value 21j. 8(/.; 
liides to the value of 89/. .7.«. ; 4774i piei es of 
clotli at 4().s'. each; and 80f)],^ pieces of worsted 
stuff al 16.S-. S(l. each:—total vaine of (lie cxjiorts, 
212,338/. 5.V., paying customs to the amount of 
81,841)/. 12.t. 2(1. Wool, therefore, would appear, 
hy this account, to have constituted ahonl tlnrtern- 
fourteenths of the whole exports of tlie kingdom. 
The customs would seem to have been almost en¬ 
tirely derived from wool; the amount paid hy (he 
hides anil cloth exjKirtcd nnmunts only to ahonl 
220/. The duty on the export of wool exceeded 
40 per cent, on the value. Tlie imports mentioned 
are, 1831 piecea of fine cloths, at (i/. each; 397| 
cwt. of wax at 40^. per cwt.; 1829^ tuns of wine 
at 40s. per tun; and linens, mercery, grocery, &c., 
to the value of 22,943/. 6.'i. lOd. : —making a total 
value of 38,383/. 16s. lOd. The great excess, ac¬ 
cording to this statement, of the exjiorls over the 
imports, has been regarded as evincing the mode¬ 
ration and sobriety of our ancestors. “ But when 
■we look at the articles,” it has been well observed, 
• See ante, \\ 76»^ 
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“and filul tbal of raw iiuilcrials for inannructurcs 
which constitute so fj:reat a part of tlic inodcin i)u- 
ports, tliere was not one siiiiili' article irojiorted, 
and that, on tlic oilier hand, tin* exjioits c<)nsi^t('d 
almost entirely of the most valuahlc law materials, 
and of clotlis in an niifniislied, slate, which inav, 
ihcicfore, also bcclassial amouL; raw matin lals, we 
must :r'kno\vlcdL!:(‘ that it allords only a proof of 
the low state of manufactures and of eomiihneial 
knowIcdoc amone; a ]H‘ople wlio wine olilieeil to 
allow foreie,neis to iiave tlic [iroht of maimlac- 
tiirino thi'ir own wool, and lini''hinL;, tluir own 
cloths, and afleiwaids to ]e]ancl)as(' liolli from 
them in the form of finished ooods.”^ 

Tins account is jirohaMv to hi* considered as 
(“on)p^ehcndMl^ only those articles Irom wlncli the 
Kweniie o( llii* laislonis was d-aivcd. We know 
(hat several olhei articles hesules those mi'nlioiied 
W('ie, at least oiaaisionalh, e\poi led. A demand 
tor the till oi Diilaiii, foi iiistanee, appears to have 
always e.\isleft the coni men!. \ ('niiush miuei, 
indeed, W'lio had hi-eii Ijanishial troiu liis nali\e 
cimiiliA, 1 ^ said to have, m the \eai l‘Jll,dis- 
cmeied some mines of iiii in (lernianv• the pro¬ 
duce of wliicii wa' so ahiiiidaii! llial itie metal was 
(wen mijiorted into Luuhmd, hv which the piiic in 
this eoimtiv was eoiisidemldy j(‘diieiTl Dn! tins 
coiiijiet It loll ceiiaiiily d id nol. pei mauentlv destiov 
eithor the domestic orllm cvpmt trade in British 
till, ill I')dS wr Jlud I'ldwaid III. ordermo' all 
the t III in (’o] nw all and I )e\on''hiru, inehidnur even 
what mii;ln. havi' !>een idriaidv sold to fmi'iuii mer- 
cliaiils, to he seized and sent to lim conlmeiit, llieie 
to Ih' sold on ills ai’counl, the ownets heiiiut ohli^nl 
to accept of a pioinive of pavnient in two M'urs. 
In Id IS, i! l^ ri'conled that tlu' meicliants and 
othi'is eoniplamed to the parliament that all tlu' 
tin of ('ornw all was houylil and exporleil hy Till- 
man oi’ i^imhuri;h, so that no Iviii^iishman could 
uet ail) of it; they tlicri'forc |)ra\cd that it mii'-ht 
he freelv .'old to all meieliants; luU they reeeivial 
for aiiswei that it was a pruft helonoiim to 11h‘ 
piinee, and that eveiv Imd miulit inak<‘ liis profit 
of his own. Ca)ruw'all had, in ldd7, hi'cii in'cted 
into a duchy ni favour of tin* Black ihtiice, ami 
setllial hy Act of ])ailiamcnl on tlu* eldest son of 
the kiiiL;, as it still remains. The export of tin is 
inentiuiied, in in tlie statute 1-J Jvich. IT. 

c. 7, whiclv declart's Darlmonlh tlic only ])ort at. 
which It shall ho slnp])ed; and also in the follow- 
in;.,^ year, m tlic I nth llich. II. c. 8, wliicli n*]>eals 
the last-mentioned Act, and allows the (“\])ortation 
of the commodity from any ])ort, but provides lliat 
it shall be carric'd only to Calais, so lon^ as wool 
shall he carried to that place. Lead, Imtter, and 
cluH'.sc arc ]ikewis(', as we liave seen, emmierated 
anions the “ eotninodilies of the land,” in which 
forci;.m merchants were coiipiellcd, liy the 14th 
lUch.TI. c. 1 , to invest iialf the inomy wliich they 
siuiuld receive for the«comniodities they iin]M)rtc({. 
The cjcportation of lead in particular is repeatedly 
alluded to in the regulations respecting the sla})le, 

• Muci herson, Ano. ol Cora. I 554, 


and oilier acts of parliament; and coiisidcrahlc 
(piantitics of llial im tal arc supposed to lia\(‘ lua n 
now ohtaiiH'd liom the Welsh mines. It may lie 
piesumeU, abo, that nonwas oe||^a>nall\ CApoitial 
(iuiine, this peiiod, from the slatule ‘JS Kdw. 111. 
c, (passed m Id.")-!), wliieb (maets dial no iron, 
uhi'tber made m Liigiand oi impoited, shall lie 
cairied out of llie country. Sakiil li''li, and cspcr 
('tally lu'riiiiL;s, toiim'd aiiodiei ariicle of e.\]ioit, at 
least from the eommenceineiit of the lliiileenlh 
eeiilurv, ami piohablv hoiu a much (*ailici date, 
(^an appeam to have liccn sometimes cxpoilial, 
sometimes iiiipoilcd, but appaimilly never wiliioiit 
the specud license of the crown. Tints we find 
I'idwaid III., ill Id")'.), jeiaiitine Id.icrty to (he 
Llcmiims \{) tradi' in Ivimlaiid, ami to (export corn 
and other pro\isioiis bom the country on ohlaimng 
his special liccn-c and pavm^- the (‘Ustoiiis. in 
ld7<), on the oilier hand, a permission is na'orded 
to liav(' been granted to iiiipoit •!()<) (punters of (an n 
fiom Ireland to Kendal in Wcsftnorclatid. in 
ldS2 a eeucral proelamaiion was is-.ned, ])roliihil“ 
iiiLi, under jienalty of die eonlisealion of the vc'^sel 
and (•are.o,^lhe cxporlahon ol corn oi malt to any 
foH'jgn couiib y, except to the kmi;’s leiiiloiies in 
^(i.isi'onv, Bavomie, (adai>. Blest, (fierilom 
iTei w ick-upon-d’weetl, and othei places oi slieimth 
ialoiigiiig t'.) the king. But Iwebe \e.ns iiit<‘i- 
waids, hv the statute 17 Uaeli II. c. 7, all I'aig- 
hsh subjects were allowed to expori coin to any 
coimtrv imt boside, on pa\mg tlu' due customs; 
a powei, liowcvci, bume still rcservcal to the kingV 
coniK^il to slop tlu* expojtaLioii i! necessary, ddu* 
nulioduction ol'lhc u-e ol cn<d as an article bolli of 
foiemnlrade and ot doliu’slic cousunipti«f.i is pio- 
*i)ably to be assigiu'd to tins period, lliongh soiiur 
luive been disposed to carry it j’arlhci' back. The. 
carli('st autlienlic document in which coal is dis- 
liiicdy •menlioticd is an older of ilcnivlll.? in 
124"), foi an niipiisiiion mio trespasses coimnillcal 
in the ro)al fmesis, in which impniy is diveeteil 
to b(* mud(* U'speetmg sea-coal ('■^ de cailxuic, 
maris”) lound m the forests. Tins e.xjm'ssion ap¬ 
pears to Jnijily dial coals lual before this lime been 
bionght to Ijomlon l»v s(>:i, am! juohahlv fjoru 
Newcastle. Sea-coal J,ane, between Skinnei Street 
^nd Furringdoii Street, is mentioned l)y that nanu*. 
in a clniiler of the year ]2r)d. Regulations arc* 
laid dovvn for the sale of coals iu tlie statutes of (he* 
guild of Berwick-upon-Tweed, wdnch were csta- 
blislu'd in I2S4. Then* is extant a clmiter of 
^Vi]liam of Ohervell, in 1221, granting liberty to 
the monks of Vuiifermlme, in Scotland, to dig- 
coals for tlicir own use in Ids lands of Ihttcncricf, 
hut prohibiting tliem from selling any. It m pro¬ 
bable, however, that this description of fuel was 
not as yet much \ised for domestic purposes; for 
the smoke, or snu'll, of a coal fire was at first 
thouglit to he highly no.xioim. “ ddiis same vear 
(1200),” says Maitland, in his Ilistorv (jf J^ondon, 
“ sea-coals being very mn(;h used in ilie suburbs 
of Lom^}!! hy l)rewers, dyers, and others requiring 
great fii'ca, lift nobility and gentry resorting tliTlhcr 
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cnTiiplalned therenf to the king ns n jmblic nni- 
sioicp, wliiTchy they said the air was iiilcsted with 
a noisome biiiell, mid n thick cloud, to the great 
eudaiigeriiig of |be health of the inhahitaiits; 
wherefore a jiromniatioa was issued, strictly for- 
hiddiug the use of that fuel. But little regard 
lieiug ]iaid thereunto, the king appointed a eoin- 
inis.sion of Oyer and T'erniiner to inquire after 
tho'-e who had oontumaciously aeted in open 
didianee to his proclaination, strictly eonnnandiiig 
all such to he punished by peeuniary niulels ; and 
fijr the second ollence, to have their kilns and fui- 
naces destroyed.” What would these sensitive 
iilaiiuists td’ the fourteenth eentiiry have said if 
they could have been inforuied that the day would 
come when London should have eoiistantlv some 
ten or twelve tons of coal-dust suspended over it ? 
d'he jirepidiee lurainst coal lin-s, however, seinns to 
havi', in no long time, died away. In l.'i”'! we 
tiiid mention made of the exportation of coals from 
Newcastle to I'raiice; and tlie first leases of eoal- 
wiiiks ill the neighbourhood of that town of which 
there, is any account are dated only a few veiir.s 
later. They weie granted by the monks of'l'\ ne- 
nimitli to various persons at annual rents, varying 
fioiii two to about five )iounds. Ten shillings’ 
worth of Neiveastle eoals are recorded to have betii' 
|inrrhased for the eoroiiation of Edward 111. in 
I.TdT. Before the end of the fourteenth ei ntiiry 
I here is reason to believe that an active trade was 
earned on in the eonvevnnec of Newcastle coal by 
"oa a to l.oiidon and elsewhere. 

\\ iiol,^owever, was, during the whole of this 
]ieiiod, as for a long tune afterwards, the great 
staple of the kingdom. In 1279, ill a jictition to 
Edward I., the nobles asserted that the wool pro-. 
dneed in England, and niostly ex|iurted to Elandfrs, 
was nearly eipial to half the land in value. Eiig- 
lisK wool appears also to have been in great re- 
<|uest in France, in w’hich country, as well as in 
Flanders, the inaniifacture of woollen cloth was 
early established. Little cloth, as we have already 
had occasion to observe, was made in Flngland, 
and that little only of the coarsest description, till 
the wise policy of Edward III., by a grant dated 
in l.'i.'tl, invited weavers, dyeis, and fullers, from 
Flanders, to come over and settle in tlie country, 
promising them his protection and favour on con¬ 
dition that they should carry on their trades here, 
and coinmumcate the knowledge of them to his 
siibjeeis. The first person who accepted of this 
invitation was John Kempe, a weaver of woollen 
cloth ; he came over with his gojiJs and chattels, 
his servants and his apprentices. Many of his 
eoiinlrvmen soon followed : a few years later other 
weavers came over from Brabant and Zealand; 
and thus was established certainly the first nianii- 
facture, of /me woollen cloths in Engliiiid. It was 
inaiiv years, however, as we have seen, before this 
infant manufacture was able even to supply the 
domestic demand, lur jess to maitilain any exjiort 
trade in woollens. The cloths of the cpntincnt, 
ill tpite of various legislative attempts to .exclude 
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them, long continued to be imported in consider¬ 
able (|uantities. The 47744 pieee.s of cloth ex¬ 
ported in 13,54 were evidently, liom their iirice, 
of the old coarse fabric of the countiy, l.arge 
quantities of the English wool also eonlinued 
annually to go ahro ul. M'ith the view of keejiing 
up the jiriee of the article,* it was enacted by the 
statute 14 Rich. 11. c. 4, jiiissed in L'!9(), tjiat no 
di'in/.ui of England should buy wool except of the 
owners of the slice]), and for his own use; in 
other words, the entire, expoit trade in the commo¬ 
dity was made, over to the foieign merchant, and 
he was at the same linie confined to the e.xpoil 
trade. The object obviously was to sccuic lo the 
glower nol onlv his jiroper jiiofils, but ni addition 
those of the wool-mcrclnnit and retailer, in so (al¬ 
as regarded the donieslic eoiisiiiii|ition. ISiil, 
besides the injury to the native nu iehanl by In,-. 
(‘xelusion iroin the exjioit tiade, ii was straiigeiv 
lorgotten that the iuono|ioly ol th.il trade seeun-d 
to the foieigner must have dejirived .'he grower of 
jieiliiqis half Ins eustoniers,naim ly, ol all the 
English dealers who would have juirehasi-d the 
article fc r exiiortalion ; and must thus, by diiiii- 
nishnig eompetition, have tended to di pre-s |iru es 
instead of raising them. Such, aeeordingh, is 
stated to have been the etiect ))rodueed. 'I'lii' 
eonteniporary historian Knvghton tells us that, in 
e.insequeiice of this prohibition of the e\]ioi( of 
wool bv EngliBli nierehants, the article lay unsold 
in maiiv jdaee.s for two and thiee \eais, and nianv 
of the growers were reduced to tlft' giealest dis¬ 
tress. In 1391, however, idthougb the. (piantity 
of wool ex]iorted is iillirmed to have been that 
year inueh less lhati foinierlv, the eustonis on it 
iinionnted to Kit),(100/. According lo Robert of 
.Avesburv, who is siqqiosed to have died about 
]35(), the annual exjiortatioii of wool Iroiii Eng¬ 
land had, ill his day, reached to above a bundled 
thoiisiuid sacks; the customs on which, at the duty 
of 50,1. on the sack, would iiroduce a revenue of 
above 250,000/, This estimate, however, is veiy 
inconsistent with the oHieial account already quoted 
of the entire exiiorts and imiior.s for 1354. It' 
it is lo bo at all received, it ought ]irobably to be 
assigned to a date considerably later than that 
at which Avesbury is comniunly assumed to have 
died. 

The prineijial society of foreign nierchants at 
this time established in England iqipeais lo have 
been that of the, luerehants of ftohegne. 'I'liey had 
a hall or factory in Jvondon called their (iildh.dl, 
fur the saibiiie (or legal iiosscssion) of which they 
]iaid thirty marks to the crown in A.n. 1220. 
“It seems probable,” say.s Mae|)her.sou, “that 
this Gildhall, by the nssocialion of the nierchants 
of other cities with those of Cologne, became in 
time the general factorv and lesidenee ol all the 
(lerman merchants in London, and was tin' same 
that was afterwards knowji by the name of the 
(ierman Gildhall {GiUUialla Ti'ulonic(iiuin). It 
appears that the merchants of Cologne werc’'bnund 

• I’ok mcuU yaitler le h lUt jirii* den Ivjiu. 
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to make a ])nvmont of two sliillings, })rol)a])Iy a 
n served annual rent (for we arc not told upon 
wliut oocusionH It was ])ayub]e) out of their Gjld- 
iiall, Ih'shIcs otiicr cu.'tonis ainl demands, from all 
■which they were cxeinj'lcd in the vear 1235, hy 
King Henry III., who inoreiivcr gave them per¬ 
mission to attend fairs in an*y pait of Kngland, 
and to Imy and sell in London, saving the 
]i))rrtj(‘s of tlie city.”* The. ]>nncipal part of the 
fon ign liade, liowever, seems to have been in the 
bands of tlic nierehants of tlic Staple, otherwise 
culled the Merchants of Knirland, who, as noticed 
above, weie incorporated at least as (‘urly as the 
vear 1313. This society was comjar-cd of nalne 
mcTehants. 

It has also been aflirmed that there existed, so 
early as the middle of the thirteenth century, an 
u'-sosialion of l''nulish merchants for trading in 
foieign jaut';, called the Biotherliood of St. Thomas 
HiM'ki't of Canteihinv, irom which onginaleil the 
alleiwaiilH (*‘lel)rated eonijiany of the Merchant 
Advi'iiturers of’ Kngland ; hut this story does not 
rest on anv snlhcient authority.f 

'riu' historian Walsingham lias ])rr!if*rved the 
recoul ol a reinaikahle jirojiosal which was made 
III 13'iU to Kieliard II. hy an ojiuleiit nnoehant of 
(boioa. 'I'll IS toreiuner, it is said, sirtanitted to tin* 
J'higlish king a jdan lor raising the imrt of Soiuli- 
anijiLon to a pre-emiiienee over (‘verv other m tlie 
west of Kurojie, hy making it the dejmsit and 
mart ol all the oru nfal goods which tlu* (Tcnoese 
ii'cd lo <-;iMy lo I'lainhTs, Norinandv, aiul Jbe- 
tairne,winch e(niutries would thenceforth lie supplied 
willi ihese (“ommodities lioni lMi;:laiul. All (hat 
the (Genoese ineichanl asked, aeeoidingloWalsing- 
liam, w'li'^, that he should be allowed to store bis 
goinis in the roval castle of SiaUhampton. Jt is 
jirohahh', however, that this was only one of the 
minor fealures of Ins ])lan, which must have been 
elnellv dependent lor its success upon the resources 
and connexions of its author, tlie spirit willi wliudi 
U was taken up and supported hy the laiglish 
king, and the natural ajilitude of the port of 
Siiuilianipton to serve as a leservoir of the orieiital 
tiade. As yi't, it is lo he rernemliereil, no direct 
trade existed between India and I'hirope; all the 
jirodnee of th(^ former that found its way to the 
latter was procured hy the merehimts of Vomee, 
(lenoa, ami other cities of Italv, from the cni])onu 
in the eastern ]mrts of the Mediterranean, of w hieh 
the ])rmcipal at this time were Acre, Constanti- 
nojile, ami Alexandria. It is not very obvious 
what advantage tlie Italian importers were to ex¬ 
pect from bringing all ibcir goods in tlie first 
instance to Southampton, instead of proceeding 
witli them directly to the continental markets. 
Walaingliain says it was expected, if the jdaii had 
l)ccn earned into execution, that pepper would 
have been sold in England at four ^leniiies a 
]H)uud, and other spij'cs at a proportionably low ^ 

* • Aiiiiiilii of , i .383. 
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rate. Silk was new manufactured, and tlic sdk- 
worm reaied, m Italy and otlier euunlries of the 
south of lhiro]ic, and little, if any, was lirouslit 
from Asia; so that sjiieeries mid Iriiits seem lo 
liave keen tlie )iniiciiial comnJoUities wliieli were 
received from tlie eastern trade. The earoo ol' a 
Genoese slii|), winch was driven a.-!iore at Diinster, 
in Somersctsliire, in 1.380, consisted ol yrecn 
tiiiirer, i;iii"cr cured with lemon-juiee, one hale iif 
aniniiietta,* dried ^'rajies or raisins, suliihiir, 1W 
hales of wadde (perhajis woad), 22 hales of writing 
]>apor, white sugar (perhaps sugar-caiuh ), h hales 
of empiv hoxes, dried primes, 8 hales of row (pro- 
hahly nee), .h hales of cinnamon, 1 jiin’, “ )Milveiis' 
saUislii,” tlie, meannig of which is luikiiowii, and 
.1 hales of hussus (iirohahly fine Egyptian ihi.'i). 
.Some Genoese cogs and carraeks, howe,vcr, hound 
for I’laiiders, that were sei/.ed on tlie roast ot Kent 
in 1380, are, said to have heeii laden, not only 
with sjiiees, hut with VMiies, studs of gold and silk, 
gold, silver, precious stones, &c. •The scheiiie of 
the Genoese meichant with regard to Soiilhainptoii 
was ]iut an end to hy its author hemg iimiderid m 
the stieefs of Isoiidoii hy assassins, whom some 
•English mciehants arc charged with having hired, 
in Ihe ajiprehension that his ]iroposal was eal- 
•uhited to he injurious to their interests. It seems 
to have been one of those, hold designs which have 
more m their eharaeter of the pro|dielic than ol the 
praclieal ; it was a coiiee]itioii that shot ahead of 
the age, and the alteiiipt, to realise it at that lime 
wiaild priihahh, in the most lavourahle ciieum- 
stanees, haie proved a failure; Imt thiMBleetaai of 
^cailTuimptoii lor a great Eiirope.m eniP'iriiini in 
die foiirleeiith renliiry may he reganlcd as m some 
degicc mi aiitieijiatioii of tlic ]irojeet wliieli piu- 
niisos lo he aecomphshed in the niiieteeiilh, of 
hrmgmg that jiluee within two or three horns’ ilis- 
taiii'c ,)! l,oiidoii hy means of a railway, aiid^hiis 
tiiniiiig'die natural adviiulages of its position lo full 
aeciami hy making it one, ol the ports ol the nie- 
ti opohs. 

A lew facts remain lo be added resiicelmg the 
eoiimieree of Scotland durnig this jieriod, m addi- 
Iroii to those tliat have already heeii mmdent.dlv 
noticed, d'he chief seat of the Scottish toieigh 
4rade eontimicd to he, at Eerwiek till tlie ea))ture 
of that town hy Edward I.in 12!)(). A society of 
^'lemlsh nierehants, similar, apparently, lo llie 
7'eiilonic (iildhall of Jjonilon, was estalihslied m 
tiiat place ; the gallantry with which lliey defended 
a strong huildmg, called the lied Hall, which was 
their faetorc, h»s been mentioned in the account of 
the siege.t Herwick, before, this eatastrojihe, is 
described in the contemporary ehroiuele of IjUikt- 
cost as a second Alexandria, for the mmiher of 
its iiihahitimts and the extent of its commerce. 
The sea, it is added, was its wi-alth ; the waters 
were its walls; and the opulent citizens xvere 

• Tlidli .VinltTsoii iind XfiicjiliPr’CH tin8 tnm frt'iri iIm- nru'iiM I 

sltUfm-ml 111 ihi; l''ti‘ilt’ri» (Ml tl.")-!), wUho'U niher <-\|>l.uiintiiii tr 

qnt'viu'ii. We hji\<* not heen «ll?co^e^ tlie niViiinii^ <m llio 

\ 

t See t^te, i>. 
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very liberal in ihoir (Idnalmns lo Trillions li(ms('s. 
'J’!h‘ custdiiis of Ib rnick wcic rciitial from AK \- 
Jiutie! li! hv 11 n.iTcliaiit df Gasroay lor 2l!)7/- 

H-:., a ^.uin a\ Inch ^oiilil in those (ia\s have' hoiiuiil 
iilioiil KhODO ([M-.iruMs of w heal. “ lU thcaaciicv 
ol’ the iHcichanls o( Berwick, the wool, hulo, 
MoolleU, and other ware'-, the produce ol' l(o\- 
hure'h, Jedlau'eh, and all tlie luijacent couiiIt\, 
wu'ie -hipped Int hneieii countries, or s"ld upok. 
liie spot lo ilie l‘'leinish company. The e\por- 
talion .if saliUdii apjiears to havi' heen also a 
coii'-iderahh' iiraiadi of their trade, as \\e (iiid 

II Some lime aika an oliieel ol alienlion lo tlte 
leuislaUue , 0 ! Ihielatid, and the leL'.nlalion oi il 
eiitiusl(‘d to till' ureal oHieeisol llie uo\ermiuait. 
When I'.dwaril 111. wauled two ilimi'and salmon 
loi ins own U‘'(‘ m the \e.n 13t>l, he sent ordeis lo 
])niciir<' ihein I'ot him at {ierwtek (then hehniLrinu 
to Fnuhuid) and Newcaslie—no douht th(‘ pl-ires 

wiek, liowever,t. never leeowied Iroin liie hlow 
uni'll to Us prospeiiU hv llie (h'stnietive sack of 
I 2 dti In tli(“ middh' ol I he loliow inu eenliir\ we 
lind llie Siollish pe.ii Is -till expoilial lo ulie eonli- 
iieiit. In rhe slalnles ot ihe uoidsiiiilhs ni Bans, 
ilrawiiupiii i 1 Is ordeied ih.il noworkirni 

uoid or sihei '-liall si'l aii\ Scolli-h peaih aloiK 
with onental ones, e\eepl 111 larue |ewels (lhat is, 
huma's adotmd wilh |ewelli\) lor ( Imiehes. Tlii' 
Scott 1 si 1 uIe \ hounds weie also at 1 1 lls tune 111 1 ei[Uesi 
in other eounlnes. “■'I’lu' tiade ol diivniu eallle 
l^p)ni Scotland loi salo 111 I'andaiid, which has eon- 
tlhiied d(^||kto the pii'sciit (la\,” Ml. Maephi i-oii 
ohsei\(‘s!^P!s at lea-l as old as the timi's now* un¬ 
der our eonsideialion ; |orwe luid a h'llei ol sale 
eondiiel utaiiled ( 1 'Jl h .1 aiinai \ , lo Andii'W 

Moia\ and Alan h.iskiiie, iwo SeoUish ilrovms, 
willi linei' Imisemeii and tiu'ii s('r\ai!ls, loi iia- 
\idli,uu ihnmeh Ihighind or the kinus 
doiiunioiis |oi a \e:ir, will) hors(‘-, oxen, laevs, and 
(illiei 'u"ods and iiieieliaiidisc ”i An act ol the 
Seotiisli pailiameiil in J.'hil oiders the sinet levv- 
inu ol the dniK"' fornu'rlv unposed oj Imly pennies 

III the pound on ihi' price ol all hoises, and twelve 
pennies on that of all oxiai and cows carried out id 
tile eunnliy. B>oth corn and malt were olten im- 
poiied into Scotland at this period from Bnuland. 
and other eonntnes. 

h’roiu Judaiid there was now a coiisidoralde ex- 
jiorlatioii liolh of raw produce ainl of mamifaetured 
uoods. fii 11 h‘ records of liii' lvxchc([ncr lor (he 
liist year of Ivlxvanl I. a notice occurs ol some 
cloth of litdand haviui^ lieeii stolen,, at VVnich(‘ster 
in the jircecdinu reiun, aloieu with some (doth of 
Ahingdon, and some cloth oi'London callcil hunc.l. 
Meiitum liasnlrcady ]>ecii made of llic supplies of 
corn that ajipcar to have been occHsionally ulitamed 
from Ireland. It Hcenis to have ]>ecn cx]K)rte(l to 
the continent as wrdl as to Kngdaml, till an ordi¬ 
nance w'as issued in B2SH, jiroliihitiiiu; corn and 
other victuals and ruerchandise from hemg earned 
from Ireland anywhere except to England and 
«. • Miicjilicrhoii, 1 . 446. + i.56i. 


[Hook IV;’ 

"Wales. AA't, in 1291 , wt find some Flemish 
nierehanls iiamtioned as heinu m ihe ])oits of 
Wal(‘i lord, Yonghall, and (!o)k. In I.'IOO, while 
h'dwaid l.was in Seolhmd, tii(‘ peojile of Diog- 
iu'da sent him a ]*reseiil of (‘luhly tuns ot wine to 
Ixirkendhriulit in a,,vessel helongmu to their own 
poll; and llie same\erir several caruoes ol Irish 
wduait, oats, mall, and aleweri' lironghl to him, and 
niosilv hy the im-rehants of hadaiid and in hi>h 
V('-s('[s. hi I'f 22 , we iind Fdward If., when pre- 
liarniu to niarcli into Se«.iland, gninu oideis l'<n 
9 (H )0 (piarlers of wlieat am! nlhei utaiii to lie sent 
Inun helaml. By llie statute .'5 1 Ivlwaid 111 
e. 17 , I pa-sed iii J.'hiO, hheilv was uiveii \<> all 
mei(diaiits and nthers, wlielhei alums 01 nali\i‘s, to 
tiadelieelv to and from liel.md, on pa\iiiu the 
aiieieiil enslonis and duties. ‘‘ Al this lime,'' 
sa\s .Maepheisoii, iheie were some eoiisideialile 
mamifaetiires m !i(dand 'I’heslulls called .so//r s 
made in tliat eouiilrs were in sm h u’i|uesl, ilnii 
lhe\ were iinilaled h_\ I he ma!iulaelu\/‘i s ol ('al.i- 
loMia, wlio w^eie in l!ie juaeliee ot imd^iiiu the tmesi 
x^ooll(■n uoods ol even kind; tlmv weit' also 
I'slc nied ,1.11 Ilalv, and weie woiii h_\ ihe ladit's ol 
IdoreiKa', a eilv ai)oumimg wli h llie nelu'sl maiiii- 
lai'liire-', and in whieti the liixtin oi diess was 
eairied lo tlu«. erealesi hemlit. The annual leve- 
ime dejived horn Iielaiid, winch aiiioiiiited to 
lieaiK lOyttM)/., uives a \en irspceiahli idea ol 
the halanei' diawn inlo thai eounliv h) ils com 
UK'iei'and iiianiitaeiuies, llioiiuh we know ne.xl to 
milhinu "I ihe pai t leiilar n.iiiu 1 ol llieiij, iiiiles'- 
we siipjHise a uri<i! pail ol llu- moiiev lo h.ive lieeii 
diawii Itoiii ihe Iiiiiie.', ioi which, 1 believe, ihi ie 
is neither aulhoi il\ noi piohahdilv”' ’I'his veai 
Kntu Bdwaid, utideislaiidiim, as the lecoid 111 the 
‘ lAedera'' savs, that theie weie \ ,11 loits nuiies ol 
cold ,ind sliver in Ireland, winch mmhl he \ei_'^ 
iu-netieia! lo himsell and iho ]>eople ol that eunii 
tty, Jiad eommissioned his iniinsK'is theie lo oidei 
a search tor the mines, aiul to do w’hal would he 
most lor Ins advantage m the maltei. The slalnle 
fvO lAlw. III. c. 8 (a.d. id7h) makes mention ol 
clolh called liise as lieiug made in Iielaiid, and 
also ol cloth manufactured in Ihigland from hish 
w ool 

The denominations and relative values of the dil'- 
ferent kinds ol Englisli money continiKal tlu* same m 
this as in the preeeiling pcniod. 'J'he cmiiage had 
been gicatly corru))led, partly hy clipping, paiily 
hy llu- jssiie of counterfeits, in the early jiart of 
the reign of Henrv III.; in <‘oiisc(pienee ot which 
tliat king, in the year 1247, called m the old com, 
and issued anew penny of a dillerent stamp. In 
tlu‘ c.xehange a dcihielion of thiiLccu ]»enee in the 
pound was made from the nominal value of tlu' 
old coin, which occasioned great complaints; ImL 
the new coin was not depreciate<l, or made of a less 
(piantity ol silver tlian fornuTly. The pennies of 
llemv III. are very common, and there also exist 
silver lialfpence and farlliings of his coinage. All 
the money was now made round. It is alsiy said 

• i. 562, where the autliyiitios are quoted. 
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more tlian throe, ])oniiios and a half oven of his 
last diminished inonev. Tliere arc two frroats of 
Edward Ill, one with the title of Kintr oi I'Vanoc, 
the other without. It is U]»m his coins also that 
we first read the motto Dicu ct mon droii (God 


[BoopIV. 

and my right), which was originally adopted in 
allusion to the claim to the French crown. He 
also coined half groats. 

The coins of Richard IF, wdiich are nobles, 
half nobles, quarter nobles, groats, half groats. 



IVhNY or RirtiAfir) 11. 



nr Kichabd il. 
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pence, and lialfpence, arc of the same real values 
with those last coined by his grandfather. It is 
sometimes dilliciilt to dntinguish his silver iiioii! y, 
from the want of the iiiinierals, from that of 
Riehiird HI. 

The Scottish money was deterioratcil in the 
eoiirse of this jieriod to a still greater extent llian 
the English ; the parliament in KSG7 having or¬ 
dered J||t3.'j2 ])cnnies should he made out of the 
]ionnd^Piilver. It is supposed that gold monev 
was first coined in Scotland in the rcitin of Robert 
II. (.\.n. l.'Hl — l.'iOO). There were re|)eiited eoin- 
iiges of monev in Ireland ; hut in we find a 

species of coin of inferior qiiahtv, and apparentlv 
of, foreign fuhricalion, authorised to ])ass current 
in that country, on the, ground of the i.’.6ii(llc,ieiit 
amount of good money. These base piei-ea were 
called turneya, or hlack-inoney, or sometimes black¬ 
mail, from the French word maillr, anciently used 
for a jiiccc of monev. 

Even the legal coins of this period are generally 
rude in workmanship, and by no means of uniform 
weight. 'I he standard of weight at this time wjjs 
scarcely more artificial than that which Henry I. 
estahlished for measures of length, when he ordered 
that the ell should he as long as the royal arm. 
The statute called the Assize, of Weights and Mea¬ 
sures, which is attributed, in some copies, to the 
reign of Henry III., in others to t’'at of Edward 1., 
states that, “ by consent of the whole realm, the 
king’s measure was made so that an English 
jienny, which is called the sterling, round without 
clipping, shall weigh Ihiriy-two fjrains nf wheat 
dry in the midst nf the car.” This is the origin 
of the weight still called a pennyweight, though it 
now contains only twenty-four grains. The pro¬ 
cess of coining was equally rude. First, the metal, 
as appears from an kiitry in the Red Book of the 
Eitehequer in the reign of Edward I., “ was cast 


from the melting-pot into long burs; those bars 
were cut wit h shears into sip'.are jiuccs ol exact 
weights; then with the tones and liammei lliiv 
were forged into a loiind sluqie ; alter which Liu \ 
were hlanclied, that is, made white or lefulgenl hv 
Healing or boiling, and afterwards stani|ied or im- 
])ressed with a hammer, to make them ]ieilert 
nioiiei'. .And this kind of hammered monev eon 
tinned through all the siieceeding reigns, till tin 
vear IGti.'l, when the milled monev took plaee.”* 

The various neecssaiv and n.selnl arts eonliinied 
in imieh the same state throughout the ])reseiu as 
in the previous ])eriod. With revard, liowevei, to 
the state of the important art of agrieultnre iii par¬ 
ticular, we now derive from various antlienlie 
sources mneli more detailed information than we 
have hitherto po.ssesscd. 

Sir T. Ciillum, In a history of the |iarisli id' 
Ilawsted, in .Suffolk, has, from hooks of aceonnts, 
iminisitions, and other doenincnts, given as eom- 
plete a view of the ancient practices of hushandry 
in England as can he ex])eetcd, eoiisidering the 
dillietilties of such an inquiry; and we shall now 
jiroeccd to extract some of the most material state¬ 
ments from his work. In the reign of Edward I , 
there were fifty messuages or houses in the parish, 
being only two less than in ]7S4. Two-thirds ol 
the land in the parish was held by seven persons, 
and the jpmaiiiing third was occupied by twenty- 
six persons. In 1831, when the last eeiisus was 
taken, the number of occupiers in tite same parish 
was only eleven, being one-third oidy of the num¬ 
ber five centuries before. Several of the ancient 
occupiers were ajiparently merely lahourcrs, foi 
whom there was no continuous cmployineiil, hut 
who, by this occuiiancy of a small piece of land, 
were enabled to eke out a suhsisteiiec. The tiaees 
of cultivation which have been most jtrohubly left 
• Lvake's Hutorlcnl Account ot Engluh Money. 2ud Edit. g. 77. 
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by ibis class of tbe rural population me still visible 
lu many of tbe soutbern counties on laud now con- 
vet (cil into pasture. Tlie manor-house was sur- 
nunidcil Ity a moat, and occupied a larne site, as it 
couijinsed three gardens and two court-yards. A 
piacoii-liousc, fisli-ponds, and a^abbit-uarren were 
I lie u«ual appendages of a manorial residence. 
'1 lie ia[ibit-«aiieii suiipbed not only food, but ma¬ 
il i laU of dres- in eonimoii use; and on fast-days 
I be lisli-poi.ds were a valuable resource. From 
two siieees-i\e suivevs of tbe manor of Hawsted 
wliieli aie leeoided wilbm tlie present period, it 
ap|ieai' llial a ebange was taking jilaee in the ]iro- 
poiiioii ot meadow and arable land, tlie foinier 
I 1 iiig to llie laUer as ‘24 to 1, at the time of tbe 
III si survey, and only as about 11 to 1 at the time, 
III tlie second. 'J’liis etl'eet is to be attributed to 
tile mereasing value of wool, which rciidercal slice]) 
a piiililable stock. The quantity of woodland was 
only (14 neres in the whole jiarisb of Hawsted ; 
but It IS sinir*'id (bat tbe bedge-rows and borders 
ol ilie licliKweie bioad,and iuleis|)eised with tiiu- 
I 1 1 , ami .li'o eoiitained ]iatebes w liieli luinislied a 
eoi.-ideiable addition to (lie (|uantity ot fodder. 
'I be loiil ol (he manor letaincd ni Ins own bauds 
.hi 2 aeies of arable and .bO of meadow land; \ias- 
tme lor 2*1 cows, l“2 horses, and as tnaiiy o.ven ; 
and -It) acres of woodland. The live stock eon- 
setid of 10 hoises and 10 oxen, 1 bull, ‘20 
cows, b heilers, G calves, 92 shcc]), 200 tw'o-ycar- 
old slid p, .h geese, 30 cajions, 1 cock, and 2G 
hei.s. The iniiiiber of tciiauts who did suit and 
Si luce in the manorial court was 32. They per- 
loinied various services in hushaiidry, according to 
the lemne under winch they occuined their land, 
mill leecived from tbe lord jiayiiients in kind and 
111 nioiiei, but chiclly in the former. One, tenant 
oeeu|iied unlv three acres, and his condition pro- 
liably bote a strong resemblance to the Irish cottier 
III llic jiresent day. Plenty was, at least, to be 
(iiiiml HI the manor-house, and it was occasionally 
dujieiised with illiberal band. In the reign of 
Pdwaid II. the. estate of the elder Sjicnser wiu 
lav need by bis enemies, who are asserted to have 
eaiiiedawny, among oilier things, 28,000 shee|», 
loot) oxen and heifers, 1200 cows with their 
(•.lives for two years, TiOO cart-horses, and 2000 
hogs. 

'I'lie diet of the lahouicrs in husbandry usually 
coiisisled, ill harvest, of beriiiigs, a loaf of bread, 
and beer. The jiriucijial meals were two—dimier 
at lime, and siijiper at five. In the parish of Haw¬ 
sted tbe allowance of food to the labourer yn harvest 
was, two lieiriiigs per day, milk from the manor 
dairy to make cheese, ami a loaf of bread, of wlucli 
fifteen were made from a bushel of wheat. Messes 
of pottage made their frequent appearance at tbe 
rustic board. When tbe crops were harvested, the 
jiortiims of the jiroduce to which each tenant was 
eulitled would be distributed, and the iiuantity 
which he obtained at this period was intended to 
hist until the ne.xt harvest. In ancient valuations, 
both in tow us and in rural districts, the inhabitants 


arc mentioned as having stores of corn of various 
kinds. Those, who jmrehused corn would do so 
immediately after harvest; hut grain was not an 
object of internal eoimneree to any great extent. 
The. iimiliu's which occuired during this and the 
preceding ]ieriod arose iii a gieat iiicusure friim 
the improvident eumuiu)itiuu wliieli ensued imme¬ 
diately after harvest. In 1317 the harvest was 
all secured by the Ist of September, and wheat fell 
to one-twelfth of the jirice at wliieli it had been 
sold a few weeks before. In the )inem called the 
‘ Visions of Pierce Plowman,’ written in the time 
of Kdwaid III., It is said that when the new corn 
began to he sold,— ^ 

“ Would lui Uejfjfar oat liro.nl that in it hoinion woro, 
iJiit nf cockil and clenumlN no, or oUe cloDo w huto.” 

Draget and siligo were common crops. The for¬ 
mer consisted of a mixtui'c of oats and barley, and 
tbe latter was a ligbt deseriptiou of wheat, about 
ooe-lialf the jiricc of wheat. 

Many documents relating to tlit^ occupancy of 
land during this period do not contain any clauses 
biodoig the leoaiit to jmrsue a jiarticolai course of 
boslmodry^ but lo some of ibem a stipolatioo is 
made that the landlord shall not interfere w ith the 
mode Ilf culture. There was mueli jealousy on 
•b^ili side-, each jiarty smrouodnig himself with 
various jirecautiuos. Two days of giace were 
allowed hirtbc jiaymciit of tbe root, and if it were 
not made witlmi a fortoiglit the landlord could 
distrain ; and if tbe rent remained uiqiaid a month 
after becoming due, he could re-coter upon the 
possession of the land. There are recor^ extaiif 
showftig the value of estates ; bvit as thdijtvices of 
the teiiaiitry were included, the price of the laud 
^alone cannot iierhaps be accurately determined. 
Sir T. Cullum sujqiuses 4c/. an acre to have been 
abo'ut the average rate at w Inch laud w as let tow ards 
the close of tbe tbirteeiith century; and that the 
aveingepiicc of wheat jier ipiarter was 4,!. fSc/., 
and the. inerage piodiice, about twelve bushels jier 
acre. Atteiitioii iqijiears to have been jiaid to the 
quality of tbe seed; and an item occuis m one 
year of 3.f. 4d. for exchange of barley seed. A 
cevitiiry earlier, according to tbe law-book entitled 
‘ Pleta,' w'liieh euiitains various notices on agiicul— 
lurid afliurs, laud often yielded only three times the 
ipiaulity sown. At a later period, 01 acres m the 
manor of Hawsted jiroduccd 70 ijuarters of wheat, 
on an average of tbice years. The cows belonging 
to the manor of Hawsted (20 in lumibcr) were let 
to a dairyman for 8/. jier annum; and even the 
lactage of the t;wes was let at Iji/. each for the 
season. The milk was mi.xed with that of the cows, 
and made into cheese. In ‘ Fleta’ directions arc 
given fur the collection of maiinrc, the value of 
wliich was generally appreciated; but tljc fertile 
jiropcrties of the soil were most likely exhausted 
liy taking off successive crojis of the same kind. 
The tenants on many manors were not permitted 
to fold their ducks on their own enclosures, but 
were comiiclled to drive th«n on the lord’s demesne 
laud. On a luanor in Norfolk all cojiytiolders were 
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oLliiicd to liave slicop m their lord’s fuM from 
IViitecost (o St Mjirtin. 'Hie leiiuiit^ \vho eiijoved 
tiu' 1 iulil, (if Itildai^e were of a sujK'rinr class. Manv 
of llic snialk'r tciianls had no pasture or meadow 
laiai, and could iherefoie scaieelv l\(‘ej) any hve 
slock unless w here coiunion riLihts i'\istcd. 1 niler 
lhe>(‘ cit<'inn^laiu'cs tlicv \\ould \vi(li dillicuUy 
(le!j\e the means of a scaiilv suhsisleiua' fioni 
then allotments. On the maiioiial farms the, cit^'C 
Would he soiiu-whal hdlm. fn IdSf, the produce 
of the llawsled manor taiin \\a^ (ID (ps. ol wheal, 
-h } <|is. oi'l)aric\> Jl (|is. ol pea^e, 2‘d ijrs- of haia-' 
(hoivl‘^’ l,(od), and (15 (p's. ol oals. In IdST the 
<pianlitv vd’ land s«»wn witli wheal was (h) aeie-, 
2 hiishels to an aert*; hailet 2(1 acrc^, -1 hirda'ls to 
the ai'te ; peaM- 25 aciC''; liaias 25 acres , o<ils 02 
aen's, 2 I hiishels to the acie. 

'J'lie peisons emploved on a manorial farmweie, 
the stewaid, the hadifl, the heail har\esi-man, 
cartels, phaiLdmien, ])loui;'h-dt ivers, shepheids, 
swnneheids, ail^l de\e ; whieh Iasi were the lowest 
Older of aeiieulluial lahonuns, Tlu' steward held 
the maiioi-eouiis, aial .-aw that the manorial juivi- 
l('s;C'- did iml hi'Cniiie ohsolele. 1 le kepOiecounts of 
the farmnm-stock and of llie coiiMiinplion ol (h(‘ 
famiK, and liie domestics wcie imdei his care 
'The slew,lid's aeeoiint'' fa the manor ot llaW'tVd 
are reenlaiK audited, and wiitlen out ni Laliii, 
pi'oh.ihlv h\ the andilor, who, it is siipjiused, was 
an ecclesia-lie The hadilf was next in aulhontx, 
and was, m fact, a pi’actieal larnu'r, who su])erm- 
.tended the eulluation ol' the demesiK' Th(‘ luaid 
hai\est^|^in was, in the manor oi llapvsted, 
anmiallv (’leeled hv the tenaniiv from ammiifsi 
lhemseU'‘s, and was pri'senled hy (hem to the had. 
DmniLTtlie \ear of liis ajipoinlmenL he enjoyed ai 
(\emplion trom vaiioii.s services, and ohtamed 
other privde<;e-' He laid liis meals al the ionl's 
lahk', il he kept house, and if not, a livei y^ of eoi n, 
and a hor'e was kept for iinr in (iu‘ lord's stable. 
In 12S.d, when ‘ I'lei.i’ was written, the jiloui’h- 
dnvei was aeeiisloiiu d to sleep in the same hiiild- 
nu: A\ilh his cattle. Woineii took [»art in the 
liLihter lahoins ol Inisbandi\. For wimiowmi; corn 
^ and lendmo the \oui)u cattle, as also llic f:;(‘Cse and 
]ioultry lK‘lotu;mL; to tlie Ilawstid manor-fann, for 
iouilien week^, a woman icceivcd ciy:hl. Imshcl^ 
ofsiliuo. It litis Ih-cii already uhserved, that the 
lahoins of the fiidd did not jiroci'cd so uninter- 
rnptcdlv as at a later jicrtod. Excc})t in secd-liim , 
the w’ccdim; s(‘a>'on, and the hay and coin harvests, 
there must have liei n a real lack of oeciipation. It 
secmis to liave heim an uhji ct to ,finish liarvest in 
the shortest possible lime; and the husiness of 
seed-liine must have been conducted with eipjal 
rapidity. 'J’liere are items in llu' Ilawsted ac¬ 
counts showing Ural sixty jicrsons were jiaid for 
one day, at 2d. each, to wee<l tin* eorii. Harvest 
was a seene of still greater animation. In one 
year, 520 persons were hired for one day ; in ano¬ 
ther year, 55'i; and in a third, 5.'JS ; and yet the 
number of acres to be reaped did not exceed 200. 
The* old and young of botli sexes nmst lutvc been 


a-fiold The termination of tlie harvest was fol¬ 
lowed 1)\ these festivities which arc not yet alto- 
gctlicr ohsoleti*. 

A list of the various trades and liaudierafl.s of 
tlie lime will alfoid a>. good an idea of tiu* gi'iicral 
state of the useful’,ills a•^ iiiotc detailed notices of 
tlie inimile Ojieialions ot each. llelore (Ik* hOtii 
lOdwaid 111. (1.570), the “'m\slenes,” or (iad(*s 
ot l.,oiidoM, who elcelc'l the eomniou emineil ol 
the eilv, wi le tliiii_\-two in numhei, hut thev weie 
increased by an ordinance of tlii' above \ear In 
foit\-(‘i‘.:hi, which A\cn‘ a^ follow' ; —- (iroci'i's, 
111 actin’', iroiimoimeis, nu’ri’ers, hi cwi. rs, leal iici - 
dre^si’i's, dtapeis, tlelehem, aiiuoini rs, ti>hinonacrs, 
haker-, hiili-her", yoldsiiiiths, skinners, culleis, 
\ mliieis, aiidleis, spninem, tailors, staiiiem, plutii- 
heis, saddleis, elolh-imcmmel’s, wax-ehaiidli i?-, 
wehlu'is, lialn ida'-hem, haihets, ta]K‘sl i \-weas ei>, 
hra/iei,', paiiiteis, lealliei-s( lleis, salU'm, iaiieei--, 
loiiKi", cappeiv, poueh-niakeis, piwteieis, elu.nd- 
lei-, haltei>, woialnmngeis, iulleis, s^llt-lls, pmnem, 
cm]U'l's, lioi iK’t-. 

The iiicorpor.l1 ion ot scviuai of tlic an-at cll^ 
compaii'es took piaia* m thi^ jicnod Manv ol 
them liad ittna subsisted as gilds .uid lialci im le'-, 
liuf II.)W obtained addiliniial powcis Im rcaulai nej 
then icspi-cuvc ciall-. ’To the a<ddsmiilis, Im 
in-.lan(:(', w<i- assianed thi- a>sa\ing oi tiiei.d--; to 
the viiitiii’is the aaiigiiig of wine-; aiid to tin 
fi>hmonaers the iimpection ol lish. in 122'' ila 
trad('-of London up a pageaiil in hoiiuui it! Ihr 
reiurnof ivlward 111. Iroin Seolhmit , aiiii al all 
times when the honour and diamty oi the eitv \\a- 
coiici’riK'd, 1 he\ look liitir this lime a most im 
]>ortant share in the proeeedtnus. In IIk* leian ni 
KiKvard HI. there weie hut two (anl-. ami oiu' 
Iiisliop amoiig'-I the liolioraiv meinhers of (he 
Me ichaiil-Tailors’ (’ompan\ ; but in the lollowmg 
rt'ign t-here were four loyal dukes, ten earls, ten 
barons, and fixe lu-hojis eiitolled in the comp,mx, 
I'Mward 111. hecaiiK* a member of the fraU-iiuly itl 
liiK'ii-annourcis, a sort ol tailors, who iiidde ilie 
]>adding iind lining ol'armour.* 

A large jiortion of the trade of the country was 
transacted at fairs and markets. The Iradcsmi n 
of Ijondoii had sliojis m tiic Cheap, which ii’scm- 
hled slicds, and manv of them hud simply stalls ; 
and travelling occasionally Iroin jihux* to placig 
tliey mav he eonsidi red as having l)e(*n pedlers as 
w(‘U as tradesmen. The mcrei'is dealt in toys, 
drugs, spices, and small wuires generally; then- 
stocks lieing of the same miseellaiieons description 
as that wliicli is kejit at a vdlage-siiop in tIu; ]»ie- 
s(“iit day. Ihic station of the men'crs of Jjondoii 
was between Dow Church and 1’nday-strei‘t ; and 
heng around the old cross of Cheii]), llicv sold (lieir 
goods at little standings or stalls, smrotinded i'y 
those lielonging to other trades. Tla* scene would 
resi'irihle a market or fair. The places al winch 
they transaeleil their business were let at rates 
varying from ITv. to 28.s. per year.t The trade ol 

• llerboi't’e llisl. ol'lho Livory Cuiupauics ol Louilvu, 
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llio modern grocer was preceded by that of the 
))cppcrer, which was oi’tcii in the hands of Lom¬ 
bards ami Italians, who dealt also in drugs and 
spices. The drapers were originally rminiifaidurcrs 
of cloth: to drape sigiiihed to make cdotli. The 
trade of the fishmonger was»,divided into two 
branches, the persons belonging to one of which 
dealt c«}iiet!y or altogether in salted fish, then a 
eoniinoii article of diet. The skinners were incor- 
l)oratcd during the present ^icriod. They were in 
the liahit of attending the fairs, particularly those 
of Stamford and Winchester. The goldsmiths were 
also incorporated alioul the same time. Tliey 
existed iireviously as a gild; and all those who 
were meinhcrs ol’ the fraternity hai) their shops 
in lh(‘ street t*f Ciieap; hut fraudulent traders 
set up sho))s in obscure lanes, where they endea¬ 
voured to sell goods of inferior inetal. Many 
oi’ the goldsmiths "were foreigners. Tailors were 
eupiloyiMl in making women’s garments. The 
liaherdashers^lealt in a great number of articles. 
'J'lie dealers in hats were called liaherdasliers of 
hats; and those who Sold ribbons, &c., haber¬ 
dashers of small wares. They dealt in iMicles of 
dress brought from Milan; and a distinct branch 
arose out of this trade, the ]>ersous engaged m it 
l>eing called iniUmers. 'fhe vintners ancientlv 
known as the Merchant Vmtners of Gascony; 
and tlu' retail dealers m wine as the Winc-tmmers. 
'riie division of em])loyments was most eumpletc in 
conn(‘\ion wilh the. woollen niaiuifaclure. 

In the provincial towns, trade was ol course eon- 
dueled on a smaller scale than in London. U'lie 
exchange of commodities w'as etlceted to a great 
extent at the fairs and at the markets, and they 


gave an air of animation and life which wonld 
strongly contrast with the dulness hy which they 
were iirecialed and followed. In the reign of 
l'jdwav<i III. Colchester contained 350 houses, 
some built of mud, others of liinlier, and nom; 
having any hut latticed windows; and yet there 
were only about nine towns in Lugland of greater 
importance. The mirnher of inhabitants was about 
3(t()0. In the year 1301 all the moveable ])ro-* 
perty of the town, including tlie furmUire and 
clothing of the iuhahuants.^ was worth only .518/. 
Colchester was th(‘ centre of resort for a large 
district, and the trades carried on in it were tlie 
twT.ntv-nine following :—haker, barber, liacksmitb, 
buwyer, lirewcr, butcher, carpenter, carter, eolibler, 
cook, dyer, fisherman, fuller, furrier, gii(Her, glass- 
seller, glover, lineudrajier, rnereer and s])icc seller, 
nulliT, mustard and vinegar seller, old clothes’ 
si'tler, tailor, lamier, tiler, weaver, wa>od-eutter, 
and wool-comber. The tools of a curpeuler at Col¬ 
chester consisted of a broad-axe, vAdue 5f/.; uno- 
tlicr '.ill. y an ad/i? LV/.; a sipiarc L/.; a iiavcgor 
(probably a spoke-shav(‘) L/.; making the total 
value of lift' nupU'menth of his art only 1-9. The 
tfuds and stock of a l)laek''mitli were valued at only 
a lew shillings, the highest, sum being 12.9. The 
sft)(“k in trade aiul llt)U^e!nlld goods of a tanner wa*re 
estimated at 9/. 17v. 10//. A im'reer's Mock was 
valued at 3/. ; his ImusehoUl jiroperty at 2/. 9^. 
Tile mu>tard and vmeaai seller W'as a iiceessary 
lrad(' when so mueli meat was eaten in a salted 
slat(‘. Sev(‘nil Iradi-s, iiicimliiig tlmsc of liio lirewc^ 
liie ^alcm, ami (he miller apjHar to have been 
Ciinied on by woiiKn as will us by men.* 

• .'-'t.ii- (iMIu-i, I'J—ill, ^ 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE HISTORY OF LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND THE FINE ARTS. 


FTER the detailed 
accouiit given in tlie 
lust I'xiok of tlic va- 
nous brandies of 
science and learning 
cultivated in tlie ele¬ 
venth and twelfth cen¬ 
turies, a very few ad- 
dilional remarks will 
sidlicc to indicate the 
state of knowledge in 
the thirleenth and 
fourleenth. 'T he stndv 
(if elegant literature was now nearly allogethel 
ahandmicd in the jiassiiin which everywhere raged 
for inctiqihvsie.d dis|Mitalion. iMiiiost the iinh 
writer of this period who c.in he regarded as he- 
lono.iiL'- to the same class with the mmierous Latin 
poets of the ]ireceding age, is William the Breton, 
the author of the epic on the actions of I’liili)) 
Angnslns, to which we have more than once le- 
feired. In the University of Paris, and it was 
douhtle-K the same elsewhere, from the hegimiing 
of the llinteriith century, the ancient classics seem 
iieailv to have ceitsial to he read ; and all that was , 



taught of rhetoric, or even of grammar, consisted,ol 
a few lessons from I’risciaii. The haliit ot speak¬ 
ing (Latin correctly and elegantlv, which had been 
so coinmoii an aeeoiiiplishnieiit ot the scholars ol 
the last HLTig was now giMicrally lost: even at the 
nniversities, the classic tongue was corrupted into 
a base |argoti, in which frcqiiciitly all graniniar and 
syntax were diM'egaulcd. This ninver.sid revolt 
from the stndv ol words and of iiesthetics to that 
"dl thoughts and of things is the most remarkahle 
event in the intellectual history ot the species.'' 
TIndouhtedly all. its results were not evil. On the 
whole, it was most ]irohahlv the eiilvation even 
of that learning and clegani literature which it 
seemed for a time to have overwhelmed. The 
excitement of its very novelty awakened the minds 
of men. Never was tlc re stieli'' ii ferment of 
intellectual activity as now sprung np in Europe. 
The enthusiasm of the crusades seemed to have 
been succeeded hy an enthusiasm of study, xvhich 
equally impelled its successive inundations of de¬ 
votees. In the beginning of the fourteenth century 
there were thirty tlioiisand students at the Um- 
ver.“ity of Oxford ; and that of I’nris could pro- 
hahly hoast of the nttendancenif a still vaster nml- 
titude. This was somctliing almost like a universal 
ditfu»Iou of education and knowledge.. The ^,tudics 


of the former age, exacting as tliev did a long and 
hiborions course of preparation, and the cnlliire 
of the taste, to the most delicate degree of refine- 
iiient, were essentially unsiiited either to jiroduce 
siicli astute of things nr to satisfy its demands after 
it was produced ; it reipiired something of a 
coarser or homelier fabric, something that tasked 
rather the native vigour of men’s iiinids than their 
arlifieial resmirees and acconiplisiinients, and ap- 
])e.iih’d to passions or senses of a miVcIi lower and 
more common order than those connected with the 
miagniatioii or the taste. 'I’he new studies at iiiiee 
l('m|)1ed men’s eiiriosity and flattered their viiiiih ; 
tliey seemed to piomise a ]iosilive. accession of 
knowledge and power, insiead of a mere harreii 
inlelleetnal ghililieatioii. And tlie\ did iindoiihiedly 
tend to shill pen and stieiigtlieii vaiious fnmllK s 
which were seiircely at all called into cxeicise hv 
the old inode of education and mental culture. It 
was no doubt a harharous mistake to assume llial 
iiotlinig was w'lirtli studying except things and 
notions,'—of tlie three great ileparlmciits of the m- 
tellectiml woild, the. physical, the mctaphvsieal, 
and the imaginative, to overlook altogether the 
widest and Ingliest—not to speak ol the xeiv 
piiitml view tlial was taken of tlie two olheis. 
But essentially defective and pc.iishahle, also was 
the opposite system, wliieli left both the latter 
wholly unregarded. The brief revival of elegant 
literature in the twelfth century was a ])r('inntiiie 
spring, which eiiuhl not last. 'I'lic prelimmiirv 
jirocesses of vegetation were not snfliciently ad¬ 
vanced to sustain any general or enduring cllliires- 
ceiiee; nor was the state of the world such as to cull 
for or admit of any extensive diffusion of the kind 
of seholarship then cultivated. 'I’he jirolialiility is, 
that even if nothing else had taken its place, it would 
have gradually become feebler in character, as well 
as contiiie.d within a narrower circle of cultivator.s, 
till it had altogether evaporated and disap))eared. 
The excitement of the new leariiing, turbulent and 
in some respects debasing as it was, saved w estern 
Europe, from the complete extinction of the light 
of scholarship and philosophy which would in that 
case have ensued, and kept alive the spirit of in¬ 
tellectual culture, though in the mean while impri¬ 
soned and limited in its vision, for a happier future 
time when it should have ampler scojic and full 
freedom of range. 

Almost the only studies now cultivated hy the,com¬ 
mon herd of students were the Aristotelian logic and 
metaphysics. A’ct it was not till after a struggle of 
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tonic Icniiti) lliat tlu* Miprcniucv of Ari-'totle was 
c^lahlishc'd in llic schools. 'I he must nncicnt 
sUitutes of the Univeisily of that liuvc liccu 

preserved, those issiied hy the ])oj>(“’s lecrale, RuhcH 
de Cour(-oi), in 12ir>, ])rohibjU (l the reading; cilIkt 
of the inetapliyvsicul or tlic pitysica] woilcs of tliut 
])hiloso])lK“r, or of any ahiideincnt of them. This, 
li(>we«rer, it has heen remarked, was a mitie,atioii of 
the InadnuMit these liooks iiad inctwith aic wvears 
liefore, wlien all the. copies of thern tliat could lie 
found were ordered to he thrown into the fire.* 
Still more lenient was a decree of Pope Cre^ory 
IX. in 1231, winch only <i)tle7(‘d tlie leadine: of 
ihein to h(‘ siisjiended until tliev should have under- 
eone currection. Certain hereti(‘;d^ notions jm re- 
iiUniii, ])roinule:a(ed or su'^pecled to liave been 
enli iiained hv some of the lno^t z(‘nlons of the 
eailv Aristotidians, Intd awakeneil the apprehensions 
of t!u‘ ehureh ; hut the general mthodoxv of their 
sueeessois cjuieted these leai''; and in course of 
lime the auifioniv of the Slae;ynli* was umversallv 
reeoemst'd lioth in llieoloyw and m the piofaue 
sciences. 

Some of the most disliuemshcd of tia.^scholas(ic 
docUns (if this period were natives of Ihitain. 
Such, in particular, weie Alexander do, Jhdes, 
sl\led the Jrrefia'::ahha tin Enuhsfi Franciscan, 
who died at Pans m P24r>, and who is famous as 
the master of St. Ronaventura, and the first of tlie 
long list of commentators on tin* Four Ihioks of 
the Sentenecs; the Subtle Doctor, Jolni Duns 
Scotus, also a Franciscan and the chief glory of 
that order, who, alter tcacliing witli unjiroecdentcd 
])opularity and applause at Oxford and Paris, died 
at Cologne in 1308 at the early age of foriy-ilirce, 
It^aviiig a muss of wiitmgs, tlie very (juantity of 
which w'oidd he sullicieiitly wonderful even if they 
wTre not marked by a vigour and penetration of 
thought which, down to our own dav, has excited 
the admiration of all who Inive exammed them ; 
and William Occam, the Invincible, another Fran¬ 
ciscan, the pupil of Scotus, but afterwards his 
op])oncnt on llie great ])hih)sophical rjucslion of ihe 
origin and nature of Dniversals or (ieneial Terms, 
whicli so long divided, and still divides, logician^. 
Occam, who died at Munich in 1347, was the 
lostorcr, and perhaps the most able defender that 
the middle ages produced, of the doctrine of No¬ 
minalism, or llic opinion that general notions are 
merely names, and not real existences, as w as con¬ 
tended by the Realists. 'I’lie aide lakeii by Occam 
was that of the minority in his own day, and fur 
many ages after, and his views accordingly were 
ceiieruUy regarded us lu^terodox in the scliools; 
hut his high merits have heen recognised in modern 
limes, when perliaps the greater number of specu¬ 
lators Imvc come over to his way of thinking. 

Ill the mathematical and physical sciences, 
Roger Bacon is the great name of th(‘ thirteeiuh 
century, and indeed jthe greatest that either liis 
county or Europe can produce for some centuries 
after this time. lie was horn at llchester about 
• Uisloira de I’Uiilv, do l’au.s, 1 313, 


tlie \('ar I2I-J, mul died in 1292. Ilis wiitiiips 
tliivl arc htdl pre<erv(‘d, of winch the ]iriiici]ml is 
that entitled ills Opnv Mdfiis (or (jrcalcr Work), 
shows lhat the raiii;e of his investij^'ulioiis mcluded 
theohi!;;v, i^raiuniav, the ancient lanp,\iii_ites, geo¬ 
metry, astronomy, cliionology, geograiihy, music, 
optics, inechaiiies, elieinistiy, and most of the 
Ollier liianclies of expenmcutid ]ilhloso[iliy.. In all 
»hese seiciiees he inul mastered whatever was theni 
known; and his knowledge, thoiigli necessarily 
mixed witli mneli error, extended in various direc¬ 
tions eonsidcrahly fartlicr tlian, lint for tlie evidence 
ol ins wiilings, we slionid liave been warranted in 
lielievnig tliat seieiitific rescaiclies liad Veen carried 
111 tliat age. In ojitie.s, for instance, lie not only 
uuderstood the general laws of reflected and re- 
frueted liglit, and had at least (onceived such an 
mslniment as a telescope, lint he makes some 
advances towards an ex]ilanation of tlie jiliciiomcnon 
of tlie randiow. It may he ilouliled wliellier wliat 
liave lieen sometimes culled his inw'iitioim and dis¬ 
coveries 111 meeliaihes and in clieinistry were for 
(lie greater ])art more than notions lie liad formed 
of tlie piifriliililv of aeconijilisliing certain results; 
•lint even regarded us mere speenlalions or eon- 
jeetures, maiiv of his statements of what niiglit he 
Hone sliow tliat he w'as familiar with mecliauieal 
linneijiles, and ])Osscssed a consideiablc aeiiuaiiit- 
anee vvitli the jiiiwcrs of natural agents, lie 
appears to have known llie efl'ects and composition 
of gunpowder, which indeed there is other evidence 
fir believing to have been then known in Knro|)^. 
Bacon’s notions on the right method of pliihisoplnz- 
jiig are remarkably enlightened fir the limes in 
w inch lie lived; and his general views^npon most 
snhjeets evince a ])e,nclration and lihernlity nineh 
hgvoiid the spirit of his age. Wilii all his sagacity 
and frced.om from prejudice, indeed, lie was a 
helievsr liotli in astrology and alelieniy ; lint,,as it 
lias Iietn observed, these delusions did not then 
stand ill the same predicament as now: they were 
“ irriational only berausc uii]irovcd, and neitliev 
imposBihle nor unworthy of the investigation of a 
]ilnlosopher, in the ahsenee. of preredmg experi- 
iiieiits.”* Anotlier eminent Jhigli^h cultivator of 
matliematical science in lhat age was llie celebraTttI' 
•llolieit (irosteite, or (freathead, Bisliop of Lincoln, 
till' liiend and patron of Bacon. (JrostCte, who 
ilied m rj.hd, is tiie antlior ol' a treatise on tlie, 
splierc, wliicli had been printed. A tliird name 
tliat deserves to lie mentioned along witli those is 
lhat ot Sir Michael Scott, of Bahvine, in Fife, 
famous in ]io]*nlar tradition as a practitioner of^ 
tile occult sciences, hut wlioin his writings, of wdiich* 
several arc extant and liave been ]irlnted, prove, to 
have been iinsscssed of acquirements both in 
science and literature, of which few in those times 
Could boast. lie is said to have licen torn about 
tlie lieginning- of tlie thirteenth ceutiiry, and to have 
survived till tlie year 1290. Like Roger Bacon, 
Scott was addicted to llie study of aleliemy and 
astrology ; hut tliese weie'in his eyes also parts of 
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ituUiral ]»liiL)>opliy. Aihoiil; other ^\DrKs, a TrCci*- 
tiisc oil Pliysio^qioiuy and a History of Amiiial; are 
asiaihi'd lo linn, lie is said to have, lr:iiis!a{ed 
goviTal oi^ the works of Aiistolle tmni the (ireek 
into Liitin, Jil the eoinniand of’ the I’anja rur Imc- 
derie 11. He- IS spoken ol as having, heeii eini- 
neiitly shilk'd both in astronomy and ineditaiK'; 
and Si eonteniporarv, John Bacon, Ininselhicnosvn 
hy the litk* orih-nua' of the Avi rroists, or followers 
of ih(' Arabian Doctor Avcriocs^cclehratcs linn ii*' 
u great thcokgian.* 

'J'hcse instances, however, were rare c\cc])tions 
to the general rule. Aletaplivsies and logic, tog(- 
-i.' r with di\niity --whieii was converted into liltle 
else than a suhjeet ol in(;la])h\sieal and logical, 
eonteiitioii—so occu])ied the, crowd of iiitelleetuul 
iiHjnirers, that, e.ve.etit the [irolessional hianches of 
law and niedienug searcel) an\ other studies were 
generally attemk'd to. Rog(T Bacon linnscli tells 
ns that he knew of only two good niathcinaticians 
among his cnjiteniporaiu's-~-one John of Leyden, 

. who hud been a ptpnl of Ins ov. ii, and another 
whom he does not name, hut who is supposed to 
liave been John Peekham, a Praneiscaii Iniir, who 
afterwards liecame arclihishop of Canterlmry. Few 
studmits of the seionee, lie says, proeeeded farther 
than the fifth ^iropositiou of the first hook of 
Euclid—the well-known asses’ bridge. The study 
of gi'ometry was still confounded in the jiopiilar 
understanding with tho- study of magic—a jiroof 
that was a very rare pursuit. In arithmetic, 

* Scu UD Arliclu ij:. Micliawl Iboott ui Jfavlu. ' 


allhoii'zh tlif knowifdux of tlic Arabic luniKTiils 
liail found its way (u l‘uiro|ii' lad'orc the iiiiddic 
of lli(‘ fouiU'cnlh rciitury, tliry do not appeal 
to iiave eonie into f^eneral use till a eonsiili'i- 
alily later iliite. Astronomy, lioweve.r, was suili- 
eiently cultivated at the University of J’aris to 
I'lialile some of the nieniliers to pn iliet an eclijise 
<if the sun wdiich happened on the 31st of .laiiuarv, 
1310.* This seienee was indelited for jmrt of the 
attention it received to the belief thiil was tmi- 
\ersally entertained in the influence of the stars 
o\er humiin affairs. And us astrology led to the 
cnltivation and iinprovomcnt of astronomy, so the 
other iinaginary science of alchemy unilouhtedly 
allied the progress of chemistry and medicine. 
Hesides Roger Bacon and Michael Scott in tlie 
thirteenth century, lingland contriliuted the names 
of John Danstein, of Richard, and of Cicnier, aliliot 
of Westminster, the disciple and friend of the 
famous Raymond Lully, to the list of the wn ifeis 
on alchemy in the fourteenth. Lully himself 
visited England in the reign of Edward L, on tlie 
invitation of the king; and he affirms in one of his 
works, tliat in the secret ehamher of St. Katherine 
in the Tower of London, he performed in the royal 
jirescncc the experiment of transmuting some 
crystal into a mass of diamond, or adamant as he 
culls it, of wliich Edward, he says, caused some 
little pillars to.he made for the tabernacle of God. 
It was popularly believed, indeed, at the hiine, 
that the Euglisli king had been ftmiishcd, by Lully 
• Cr.vicr, li. SSI. 
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witli a ffreat (niantity of gold for defraying the ex- 
|)ensc()fan (:x)ieditioii he intended to make to the 
ilolyLand. Jvlward III. was not less credulous 
on this subject than his grandfather, as ajuiears by 
an older which he issueil in I.‘!2y, in the following 
terms:—“Know all men, that we have been 
assuied lhat.lohn of Riais and Master William of 
Dalhy .know how' lo make sdver by the art of 
alchemy; that they iiavemadcit in former times, 
and stdl continue to make it; and, considering that 
these men, hyi their art, and by making the jrre- 
cions metal, may he jirofitablo to us and to our 
kingdom, we have Commanded our well-heloved 
Thomas Cary to aiiprehend the. aforesaid John and 
William, wherever they can he found, within 
hhcilic.s or without, uimI bring them to us, togr iher 
with all the instruments of their art, tmder sate 
and sine custody.” The earliest English writer on 
niedieuie, whose winks liuve been jn ailed, is (lilbert 
I'.iieh-h (or Angheus), who iloiirished in the tliir- 
lieiitli eeiiliiti*; and he was followed in the next 
iciiintv h\ .lohii (le (iaddesdeii The, jiraetiee of 
mediemehad now been taken in a great measure out 
ol ihi' hand- of ilii' eli igy ; hut the art was s«dl m the 
giiali'i |iari a niivtineol sn|iersliUon and ([uaekery, 
although the knowledge ol some useful reiuedics, 
and )>rili.i|)s also ol a lew i)niiei|iles,liail been oh- 
I.lined liom the writings ot the .Aiahie jihysieians 
(many ol whieh had been translated into Latin) 
and liom the instruelioiis delivered m the schools 
ol h|iamand Italy. The, disliiielion hetweiii the 
|ihysiijan anil the apoilieeaiy was now well uniler- 
slood. Surgery also Jiegan to hi' followed as a 
sejiarale liraiieh : some w'oi ks are still e.xiaut, |)arlly 
limited, partly in maniiseri|it, by .lolni jVrderii, or 
Aideii, ail eiiiiiienl English surgeon, who praetisi'd 
at Kevvaik m the foiirteeiiUi eeiiUiry. A lively 
picliite of the slate of the siirgiral art at this pi nod 
is given liy a ITciieh writer, (iuy de Caiiliae, in a 
system of surgery wliii h he published in 13(i3 : 
“The praelitioiiers iii suigery,” he says, “ are di¬ 
vided into live sects. The liist lollow Roger and 
Roland, and the four masters, and ap|>ly poultices 
to all wounds and abscesses; the second follow 
liruiius and Thcodoric, and iii the same eases use 
wine only; the third follow Salieeto and Ean- 
frane, and treat wounds with ointments and soft 
plastcis; the fourth are eluelly Cermaus, who 
alU'ud the armies, and |uomiseuously use eharms, 
potions, oil, and wool; the liftli aic old women 
and ignorant people, who have recourse lo the 
siiints ill all cases.’' 

Yet the true method of philosophising, by expe¬ 
riment and the collection of facts, was almost ns 
(listiiiclly and enudiaticidly laid down in this age 
by Roger Bacon, as it was more than three cen¬ 
turies aftcrw'iirds by his illustrious luiiuesake. 
Mucli knowledge, too, must necessarily have been 
iiecumulatcd in various departments by the actual 
tt))plication of this mpthod. Some ol the, greatest 
of th(i modern chemists have bestowed the highest 
praise on the manner in which the experiments of 
the alchemists, or Iiermctie philosophers, as they 
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called themselves, on metals and other natural 
substaiiees ap]ieai' to have liecu conducted. In 
another held, namely, in that ol' geogra|ihy, and 
the institutions, eiistoms, and general stale of dis¬ 
tant eouiitnes, a great deal ol new inlinnuitioii 
must have been acquired from the aeeounls tliat 
were, now published by various traveners, especially 
by Marco I’olo, who peiieliated as far as lo T'ar- 
ta»y and China, in the latter part of the ihiTlceiitlf’ 
ceiiliiry, and liy onr eouiitryman. Sir .loliii Mande- 
vilte, who also traveised a great pail of the East, 
about a hundred years later. Roger Bacon has 
inserted a very euriuns epitnme ol the gcogiaphieal 
knovvie.dge of his time, in his ‘ Opus Maijis.’ 

About the middle of the tlmleeuth eemiiiy, holh 
ill England and elsewhere, llie UiiiveiMlii's hegiin 
to ussnnie a new form, hv tlie ercriioii of eollrL'Cs 
for the residence nl their niemhers as se|iarale 
eoinnumities. The zeal fur learmiig tiuil was dis- 
plaved in llie.se muinlicent eudowinenls is the most 
iioiiourahlo eharacterislic of the age. Within the 
])ie?eiit period the following colleges wi re lonialed 
at O.xiord :—University Hall, hv Wdlnuii, aieh- 
deiieuii of Viurhinn, who died in 1219; I’aliol Col¬ 
lege, by John Baliol, the father of King.lnlin of 
Scotland, about 12(33; Merlon Uollegi', hv Waller 
•M( M’lon, jilfehoj) of , in rj(jS . KavIci’ 

liy WulU’r St:n)]ut(Hi, Bisliop of K.xutui, 
Hliuiit ; Oiiol (A)llcm', ori”in;illy calKil ife 
flail of the Blosscd Viruiu of Oxfoid, liy (alwiinl 
II. ami his almoner, A»lam ilc Brom, aboul I'f'Jl ; 
(^iK'on’s (’ollrj^c, by Jbiliurl, Ih^leslicbl, ehajibun to 
Queen lMnb})|»a, m l.'btO; ami N« w Colleiie, iff 
by the celebrated William of W\keiiaTn, 
liisho|> ol Wmcbesler, the inundleent tounder also 
,of Winclu’bter (hilleue. hi the IbiifeiMty of 
Cumbndae (he fouiidalioub were, Peter House, hy 
Iluuh Balshani, sui>'|)rior and afterwards Bislio]) 
of j'jly,*abonl PJrdi; Ahehael College (afterwards 
ineorjioi*it(“d with Trimly Colh'e:e), )>y Merby dc 
Stanton, Cbama'llor of llu- I'xebeniier to Kdw'aid 
11., about Idl’d; liniv(‘i>ity Hall (soon aftmwards 
Imjiit down), liy Kieliaul Badiwv, (dnmeelior of 
llu; University, m ld2b; Kinu’s Hall (afti'iwards 
united to Tnmtv Colle^i'), by Bdward III.; (’iaii‘ 
Hall, a restoration of University Hall, by fdnm — 
ilielh de Cdare, (humtess of Ulster, about 1347 j 
IVmbroke Hall, or the Hall of Valence and Mary, 
ill the same yeai, by Mary de St. I’aul, widow of 
Aymer ile Videnee, Burl of I’embroke; Trinity 
Hall, in Id.hO, by William Bateman, Bislioji of 
Norwich; Hoiivd Hall, about tbi'. saim^ Inm*, by 
f'klmond Gonvii, parson of Teuint^ton and Kush- 
worth, in NorfoTk ; and Corjms Cbnsli, or Beiniei^ 
Collette, about 1351, by the UniU'd (bnlds of Cor¬ 
pus Cliristi and St. Mary, jii llu* town ol Cam¬ 
bridge. Tlie erection of these colleges, besides the 
aecoinmodations wliich they adbnUal in various 
ways both to teachers and students, gave ti perma¬ 
nent establishment to (be universities which they 
scarcely before jiobsi^ssed. The original couditiou 
of these celehrated seats (ff learning in regard lo 
all th^'conv^nicuces of teaching ui>pcars U^havc 
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All ancient Iloslel, saiil Ui hiivc liceii u^c.l for Uic icssKltiice ol hlinloais, l.tifoic tire fuiindaliun of Colleges. 


been bumble iu tlie extreme. Greiil difurdci.'i ami 
KCiuidals are also said to have ariseii, bel'nre the 
several societies were thus assembled each within 
its own walls, from the intermixture of the students 
with the townspeople, and their exemption from 
all discipline. But xvhen the members of, the 
University were counted by tens of thousands, dis- 
cipfine even iu the most advantageous 'eircurn- 
slaneea must have been nearly out of the'i]uestion. 
The dilliculty would not be lessened by the general 
character of the ]iersons composing the learned 
mob, if we may take it from the ipiaint historian 
of the University of O.xford. Many of thepi, 
Anthony d Wood aflirms, were mere “ vurlets xvho 
*^p+etendeil to be Bchidars he does not scruple to 
(diarge them with being hahituallv gniltv of thieving' 
and other enormities; and he adds, “they lived 
under no discipline, neither had any tutors, but 
only for lasliion sake would sometimes tbrust them¬ 
selves into the schools at ordinary lectures, and 
when they went to perform any mischiefs, then 
would they be aceoimted scholar.!, that so they 
■'might free themselves from the jurisdiction of the 
burghers.” To repress the evils of this state o'f 
things, the old statutes of the University of Paris, 
in 121.5, had ordiiiiicd that no one should be 
reputed a scholar who had not a certain muster. 
Another of these ancient regulations may be ipioted 
in illustration of the simjiheitv of the times, and of 
the small measure of jiomp imd cirenmslance that 
the heads of the commonwealth of learning could 
thenll'ect. It is ord.eied that every masterteadiiig 


lectures in the faculty of arts should have his 
cloak or gown, round, black, and falling us low as 
the heels, “ at least,” adds the statute, witli 
amusing naiveti:, “ while it is new.” But this 
famous seminary long continued to take pride m 
its poverty as one of its most honourable distinc¬ 
tions. There is something very noble and afl'ecting 
in tire terms in which the rector and masters of the 
taeulty of arts are found petitioning, in 1362, for a 
jiostponcment of the hearing of a cause in which 
they were jiarties: “ 'We have difficulty,” they say, 
“ in finding the money to jiay the procurators and 
advocates, whom it is neees.sary for us to employ— 
ire vlioii’ profession it is to possess no wealth."* 
Yet when funds were wanted for important jmr- 
Jioscs in coimexiou with learning or science, they 
weie supplied iu this age with iio stinted hheridity. 
We luive. seen with what alacrity 0 ]mlent iiersous 
came forward to build and endow colleges, as soon 
as the exiiedieucy of such foundations came to he 
peiceived. In almost all these estahlishmcnts 
more or less provision was made for the permanent 
mamteuuiice of a body of poor scholars, in other 
words, for the admission of even the humhlesf 
classes to a share in the benefits of that learned 
education whose temples and priesthood were thus 
planted in the land. It is probable, also, that the 
same kind of liberality was often shown in other 
ways. Roger Bacon tells us himself that, in the 
twenty uars in which he had been engaged in his 
experiment?, he had spent in books and iiistru- 
• Crcvler* It 401 
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nients no less a sum tlinn two thousand Fri’iicli 
livres, an amount of silver equal to about six 
thousand ^lovuids of o>tr jircsent inouev, and in 
(dl'cctive value certainly to many times that sum. 
lie must have been indebted for these large sup- 
])liea to the geiterosity of rich friends and patrons. 

Notwithstanding the general neglect of its ele¬ 
gancies,.and of the habit of speaking it correctly or 
grammatically, the Latin tongue continued through¬ 
out this period to be in England as elsewhere the 
common language of the learned, and that in which 
hooks were generally written that w'ere intended 
for their jterusal. Among this class of works may 
he included the contemporary chronicles, many of 
which were compiled in the monasteries, and the 
authors of almost all of which were churchmen. 



Matthew I’aris. 

From ft drawloff by himself, in a MS. of iho '* Hislt rin Mojor.” 


The most eminent English historian of the thir¬ 
teenth century is Matthew Paris, who was a Bene¬ 
dictine monk of the monastery of St. Alban’s, and 
was also much employed in affairs of state during 
the reign of Henry III. He died in 12.59; and 
his principal work, entitled ‘ Historia Major,’ 
(the Greater History,) begins at the Norman Con¬ 
quest and comes down to that year. The portion 
of it, however, extending to the year 1235 is said 
to be»copied from a work by Roger Windsor, or 
Wendover, a manuscript of which is in the Cot¬ 
tonian Library. Matthew Paris is one of the 


most sjiiritcd and rhetorical of our old Latin his¬ 
torians; and the exlraordmary freedom with which 
he expresses himself, in reifard especially to the 
usurpations of I he court of Rome, torms a striking 
contrast to the almost uniform tone of his monkish 
brethren. Nor does he show' less boldness in 
animadverting upon the vices and delinquencies of 
kings and of the great in general. These qualities 
have in modern times gained him much admiration' 
among writers of one J'arty, and much obloquy 
from those of another. His work has always been 
bitterly decried by the Catholics, who at one time, 
inileed, were accustomed to maintain that much of 
what apjiearcd in the printed copies of ;t was the 
interjiolation of its Protestant editors. This charge 
has now been abandoned; hut an eminent Catliolie 
historian of the present day has not hesitated to 
denounce the narrative of the monk of St. Albans 
as “ a romance rather than a history,” on the 
ground of the great discrepancy which he asserts 
he has found between it and authentic records or 
eonf^mporary writers, in most instances when he 
could confront the one with the other.* The 
‘ Historia Major’ has been continued to tlic death 
of Henry HI., by William Rishanger, a monk, as 
it is supposed, of the same ahhey.t Among the 
other contemporary chroniclers of this jienod who 
wrote in Latin, the. principal arc, Thomas AVykes 
(ill Latin, Vicamis or Wicelus), a canon regular of 
Osiioy, near O.xford, whose Chronicle extends from 
llic (iioii(|ucst to 1.304; Walter lleniingford, a 
monk of (iisliorough m Yorkshire, the author of a 
valuable history (loiii the CotK[UCSt to 1341 ; Rin 
l\'i t (fc Avesbury, register of the, court ofthcArch- 
bisliiip of Canterbury, whose History of the reign 
;il Edward 111. is I'stcenied for Us acctiracy, hut 
coiues down only to 135(1; Nicholas Trivet, prior 
ol a Dominican uioiiastery in London, who wrote a 
history of niitiomd affairs under the title of ‘ Ariiyils’ 
(rom 11/40 to 1307; Raljdi Iligdcn, a monk of 
St. Wesburg in Chester, whose ‘ Polychronicon,’ 
w hich cuds in 1.357, was translated into English by 
.lolin dc Tievisa, a Cornish divine, before the end 
of the fourteenth century ; Henry Knighton (or 
Cnitton, as he himself spells the name), a canon of 
Leicester, the author of a History from the time m- 
King Edgar to 1395, and also of an account of the 
Dcjiosition of Richard II.; and Adam Merimuth, a 
canon regular of St. Paul’s, whose annals commence 
in 1302 and extend to 1380.1: To these may he 
added various monastic registers, such as those of 
Mailros, ending in 1270; of Margan, ending in 
1232; of Burtan, ending in 1263; ofWaverley, 
ending in 1291,*&c. John Fordun, the ewrliest ofc 

* T>i’. I inunrdt Hist, of Eiig. iii. ICO. Edit, of \837. 

+ Tiie Ilthlorv of Matthow Funs \vu# liist nt I,ondon in 

ID folio. Th«‘ 8i\bto*<jnrnt t'ditions.nUo, all iii folm, urc Zitiicl), 
IGOB; I.nQtlon, by Dr. W.Wnt*. Iti40; I’uris, 1644 ; and I,ond<iij, 
1684. To the latter editions {iro ii,|i)>end''d iu>me olhet hiatorir-il 
liH-ct'B ol the author. Milder the litlf of ‘ Aihl'Uinieiita ’ Tliere altto 
exi'it*, in tiianus<iipt. tin nlindk’ment of Mfittliew I’.irin's HiBtot\, 
tlruwii up hy bnnaelf, iiiul ^renerally rt-ferred to aa iIk* ‘llif/tovia 
Mhioi,’ or the ‘Chroiiifa/ which iast ap\K’ari to ha\o been the 
original title. • 

X All tbeae have been published, either separately by Hearne aud 
other edittrs, or lu the cuUecituus of Gel4 and Twysden, See ante, 
p.614. 
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tlic Scottish regular clironiclers, also flourished in 
the i’ourleenlli century. His Seotichronicon brings 
down the liistory of Scotland to the year 1385. 

Lalin Wiis al.si, throngliuut a great ])art of this 
period, the nsnal language of tiic law, at least in 
Milting. All the charteis of liberties are in Latin. 
So is every slalule, down to the year 12'?5. The 
first that is inFreneh is the Statute of Weslniiiistor 
' die First, passed in that year, the 3i'd of Fldwarik I. 
Tliniiighonl the remainder of the reign of lidward 
they are sonietiiiies in Latin, sometimes in French, 
hut iiiorc frcipienllv in the foniier language. The. 
F'leneh heeoines inoie, treipienl in the time of 
Ldward 1,1., and is almost exclusively used in that 
of Ldward Ill. and Richard II. Still there are 
statutes in Latin in the si.xtii and eighth years of 
the last-meiitioncd king. It is not improbalile 
that, fiom the accession of Edward L, the practice 
may have been to draw u]) every statute in both 
languages. Of the law treatises, ISractoii and Fleta 
are in Latin; Pritton and the Miroir des Justices, 
in French. ^ 

Jjatin was the. language in which not only 
all the scholastic divines and ]ihiloso[34iers wrote, 
hut which was also enijilovcd by all writers dli 
geometry, astronomy, chemistry, medicine, and 
the other branches of mathematical and natnmr 
science. All the works of Roger Bacon, for c.x- 
ample, arc in Latin; and it is worth noting that, 
ulthongh by no means a writer ol' classical puiily, 
this distingnished ciillivalor of science is still one 
of the most correct writers of his time. He was 
indeed not a less zealous student of litenitiire tiian 
ol science, nor less anxious for the improvcineot 
of the one than of the. other: accustomed himself 
to read the works ol'.'Vristotle in the original Greek,, 
he denonnees as mischievous iriipositioiis the 
wretched Jjiitin trinislnlmns by which alone they 
werp known to the generality of hi.s coiitciiijivraries : 
he waniilv recommends the study of grariMiar ami 
the iiiiciciit huignages generally; and dc|ilorcs the 
little attention ]iiiid to the Oriental tongues in 
particular, of which he says there were not in his 
time more than three or four jiersoris in western 
Europe who knew anything. It is remarkable that, 
■tlte most strenuous elfort made within the pre.sent 
]icriod to revive the study of this last-mcntioueih 
learning proceeded from another eminent cultivator 
of natural science, the famous Raymond Lully, 
half philosopher, hall' quack, as it has been the 
fashion to regard him. Jt was at his instigation 
that Clement V., in 1311, with the approbation of 
the Council of Vienne, published, a constitution, 
'.ordering that professors of Greek, Hebrew, Arabic, 
and Chaldaic should he cstahliblicd in the univer¬ 
sities of Paris, Oxford, Bologna, and Salamanca. 
He had, more than twenty years before, urged the 
same measure iqion Hoiioriiis IV., and its adoption 
then was onlv jirevciited by the death of that pope. 
After all, it is doubtful if the papal ordinance was 
ever carried into efi’ect. Tljere were, however, 
professors of strange, or 'foreign, languages at Paris 
a levy, years after this time, as appe^irs ffcm an 
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epistle of Pope John XXII. to his legate there in 
1325, ill which the latter is ciiiniiicd tu keep vvuteh 
over the said professors, lest they should iiitrudnee 
any dogmas as strange as the languages thev 
taught.* 

Erc.iicli, wliich^.had been the laiiguiigc of the 
court and of the nobility in FRigUiiid from the 
Conquest, and in snnie measure, indeed, li.ini the 
aceessum of the Coiifes.sor, was now’ also exten 
sivcly employed in literary eompositions. There 
were at this time two great dialects of tlie Eicnch 
tongue, which were familiarly distinguished as ihc 
Livique ePor and the Lantpiv (I'vi/l^ tioin the Iwu 
words for ye.r, whieh were <ic in the one, and m//, 
afterwards my nr oi/(, ill the other. The L.iiignr 
d’oc was the poinilar s]ieech of the southern ; iln- 
Langued’oykot the northein provinces; Thcmlniib.- 
being neconnted the capital of tlie funner, Pai.M i 
the latter; and the river Lone forming (tlimmii 
by no means with strict iicciiraev) the gem- 
rid line of divi.sion.t The Eieni’n which w.i,. 
brought over to J’.nghind by the Norinan cmiqini 
ors w'lis, ol course, a dialect of the Eangur d'n\l , 
and Biicl^accordinglv our law Ercnch always ( on- 
tinued to he. But the Hiincxiition to the Englisli 
crown Ilf Poitim anil Ai|iiilaiiic, on the iicccssir.r 
1)1 Henry IE, immediately cslahlishcil as nit.nnai' 
a comiexiiin hetween this country and that of lie 
Eangne. d'oe, as had existed fnr a cciiturv licini ■ 
with that nt the Eangne d’ovl. The liirmci liau 
already for some time received a Incnirv cull.iva- 
tiiin, and had been made to Ilow in snug nithe cnin- 
pnsitions of the Irouhailimrs, or ]irofcsM)Vs nf the r/n// 
science, as (he Prnvcnea'. poets calk'd ihenisclvi- 
Duke William IX. of Aquitaine, the falhei ol 
Henry’s (Rieen Eleanor, had himself been one ol 
the most distingnished of these sires ol the minstrelsv 
of modern Euriqie, from whom sprung alike Danir 
and his successors, tlie cultivators of the Litu/ioi, 
vo/gare of Italy, and the trouveiirs, or first metrical 
writers in the dialect of northern Eraiicc. It ap¬ 
pears, nt least, to he most proliahlc (nlthoiigli some 
eminent authorities have maiiitainexl a (liffereni 
opinion) that the latter dialect was not made use ol 
i'or poetical composition till a considerable time iiftei 
that of the south had begun to be so employed; 
hut it is certain that long ])oems were ahead v 
written in it before the close of the twelfth century; 

• Ciuvifi, lltsl. tic rXTiiiv dc PiLri'i, ii. Il2jmd 227. 
f The f.ariirim d’oc U also often called the JYowntiz/tonifuo; nntl 
to the i.au«uc d'tjyl cxolusivcly U hats liceu usual to the irhiu’^ 

of till! old Frcnr/i and the Jhmanrr, thoiifrli the latter, ni least, ictilly 
halunuiias ii^htfuily to tlie Lau^iiiu d'oe. moaning, as it iluuu. uoiltiiu’ 
mure than tlu- Koinau or Latin dialect, as (lie iirovincial T.aHu ol 
(jjMiI wasdonomniatfd, In oontradullnctlon U> the originKl (adilc hm 
guago of tho peu}ilK. ihtlh tlm Lauguo d’uyl and the i.augue d’oi, 
iliorcl'oiv, were, properly s{>eukiug, llonmncf. They wore also eijuiilty 
French in every respect except oite> namely, tiiat it Ss from the 
Lauguo d’o> I. cortuiuly, that the modern Fiotioli has boon priiicipollv 
formed. In the jnoper senso of this tuiin, however, it Is npplicnhle 
u> neither; IhO'French, or Franks, were a Teutonic people, spoakink: 
a purely Teulomc Umguo, rosembluip tho <*ermnu, or more nenriy 
the Flemish ; and this tongue they continued to speak for seveml 
centuries aflertliMir comiuestof Gaul. This old Teutonlo Freueli 1 8 
denominated by pliiloiugists tli« Franbinh or Francic, and it is alto 
gether ol a different famHy fromtlm mdHern Freneh, which has eonet 
tu l>e t>o called only from the accident of lliu country in which>il 
sjwken having been contpiored by the French or Flunks,—the con¬ 
querors, AK in other cases, in course of time adopting tho hvngoagc ol 
tb« conquered, and bestowing upon IttUeir own name. 
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mid, various circumstances now contributing to 
the depression of the Provcnijid troubadours, the 
jioets of the Jjiinguc d’oyl ere long came to be still 
more famous than those of the Langue d’oc, and 
tlie former to he even generally accounted the idiom 
the most happily adapted for j^jetrv. Most of these 
early jioc.ts in the language of the north of Fi ance 
were •Normans or Englishmen. Yet the I’ro- 
veiK;al ]ioctrv, too, was undoubtedly well known 
and ill higli favour in England, eapeeially after the 
aere.ssioii of Richard Cccur de Lion. Of the prin¬ 
cipal poem attribiite.d to that king,* there are two 
versions, one (that commonly given) in lYoveiiijal, 
the other in Norman ; and it is disputed in wliieli 
dialect it was originally composed.t. 

In speaking of the French literature of tliis 
lieriod, it would be unpardonable to omit noticing 
its most remarkable product, or that at least of all 
its remains which has the most of an English 
interest, the Chronicle of the inimitable Sire .lean 
F’roissart. F roissart w'as a native of Valenciennes, 
wlicrc he appenr.s to liavc been born about L'idl; 
blit the four books of his Chronicle, wliicb relate 
princi]ially to English affairs, tliougli tlit narrative 
embraces also the course of events in France, 
I’biiiders, Seotbmd, and other couiitries, compre- ^ 
bend the space from 1325 to 1400, or the whole of 
the reigns of our Edward III. and Richard 11. 
Froissart, however, is rather of authority as a 
painter of maimers than as an historian of events; 
for his passion for ihc marvellous and the decorative 
was so strong that the simple fact, wo fear, would 
have little chance of acceptance with him in any 
case wlieii it came into competition with a good 
story. In his own, and in tlic next age, accordingly, 
Ills lilstory was generally reckoned and designated 
a roniimce. Caxton, in his ‘ Boke of the Ordre of 
Clievalryc or Knighthood,’ classes it with the 
romances of Lancelot and Pcrcival; and indeed 
the ‘ Roman an Cliroiiiiiucs ’ seems to have been 
the title by which it was at first commonly known. 
Oil the other hand, however, it is fair to renicmhcr 
that a romance was not in those days held to he 
necessarily a fiction. Froissart’s Chronicle is 
certainly the truest and most lively picture that 
any writer has bequeathed to ns of the spirit of 
a particular era; it shows “ the very age and 
body of the time his form and pressure.” In 
a higher than the literal sense, the most apo¬ 
cryphal incidents of this most splendid and imagi¬ 
native of gossips are full of tnitli; they cast more 
light upon the actual men and manners that are 
described, and bring hack to life more of the long- 
buried past than the most careful details of any 
other historian. The popularity of Froissart’s 
Chronicle has thrown into the shade his other pro¬ 
ductions; but his highest fame in his own day was 
as a writer of poetry. His greatest poetical work 
appears to have been a romance entitled ‘ Me- 
liader, or the Knight of the Sun of Goldand he 

* See Bate, p. 609. ” * 

f For the most complete account of the Anglo-Norman poets see 
a series of papers by M. de la Rue, io tlM 13tb, aad l4Ui 
volumes of the Arcliieologia. 
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also wnito many shorter ]iiecps, chants royaiix, 
ballads, rondeaux, and pastorals, in what was then 
called the New Poetry, which, indeed, he. cultivated 
with so much .success that he h.as by some been 
rcgardi'd ns its inventor.* On liis introduction to 
Richard 11., when he jiaid his hist visit to Eiiglimd 
in LilW, he pre.seiited that iiioiiarch, as he tells ns, 
with a hook heantifully illiimiiiated, engrossed with 
his own hand, honinl in cniiiboii velvet, and eiii- 
hellished with silver bosses, clasps, and golden 
roses, eoinprehoiidmg all the jiiepes of Amours and 
Moralities which he had coiiiposcd in the twenty- 
four )irecediiig years. Richard, he adds, scemei^ 
iiineh pleased, and examined the hook in many 
jilaces; for he was fond of reading as well as 
sjieakmg F'reiich. 

Blit while Latin was thus the language of the 
learned, and French of the nnhle, the body id’ the 
jicople kept to the expressive Teutonic spcccli of 
their ance.stors—the Saxon or English. Notvvitli- 
sljjiidiiig the circumstances whi»h even before 
the Norman Voiupicst, and more especially after 
that event, iqieratcd to cstuhlish the jiartial use of 
the F’reiiffh tongue, it is certain that French never 
made any jirogress towarils becoming the vcriia- 
j ciilar langnage of this country. On the coiitiary, 
It seems, from the first, to have lost rather than 
gamed ground in the effort to nmiiitaiii itself in 
Competition with the .Saxon, even as a separate. 
S|ieeeh. Altliongh, however, it neither anp|ijaiited 
the Saxon in the months of tlie general population, 
nor even, as has been asseited, acijnired the pri;;io- 
minjiiice in the mixture or tlnctnatioii of the two 
•hmgnngesjjt uiiipiostionably did, in course of time, 
infuse Itself largely into (he. vocahnlarjof the old 
national tongue. But the essential forms and 
strnetnre of that longue it does not seem to liavc at 
all alfected. So much of it as was received into the 
body Tif the Saxon was assimilated in the pweess, 
anil converted into one snhstaiicc with the soil which 
it enriched. The Saxon, however, even in its forms, 
underwent, undoubtedly, a very considerable change 
in the course of the eleventh and twelfth centuries. 
‘‘ But that these mutations,” says a late able and 
learned writer, “ were a eoiisequciice of the Nor¬ 
man invasion, or were even accelerated by that 
event, is wholly incapable of proof; and nothing is 
siqqiorted upon a firmer principle of rational iii- 
dnetion, than that the same effects would have 
ensued if William and his followers hail remained 
in their native soil. The snlistaiiee of the change 
is admitted on all hands to consist in the sup¬ 
pression of (Jiosc grammatical intricacies occ%- 
sioned by the inllection of nouns, the seemin^y 
arbitrary distinctions of gender, the government of 
prepositions, &c. How far this may he considered 
as the result of an innate law of the language, or 
some general law in the organization of those who 
spoke it, we may leave for the jircsent undecided ; 
but that it was in no way dependent upon extenial 
circumstances, upoft furcjgn influence or political 
• 

• • SL>tVartOD,nUt.o(ED8;roctry, It. 173anil3fl9. 
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(listiirtmiiccp, is cstablishcfl Viy this imdeiiiiihle 
Cart—thill every hrinicli of the Low Gcrmim stork, 
from wlu'iirr Ihr Aiiglo-.Saxoii spraiia;, displays the 
sainr siiiijililiration of its gTaiiiiiiar. In all these 
laiiguagrs there has hern a coiistMit tendency to 
relieve iheniselvea of that precision which chooses 
ii fresh symliol for every shade of meaning, to 
Irjisen the anioiinl of nice distinctions, and detect, 
as it were, a royal road to the, interchange of opi' 
nion.’’ 

The change here described may be considered as 
having been the 'first step in the passage of the 
Anglo-Saxon into the modern English; the next 
was tiie eha.igr made in the vocabttlary of the lan¬ 
guage by the introdurtion of ntirnrrotis terms bor¬ 
rowed from the I’renrh. Of tins latter innovation, 
however, we find little trace till long after the com¬ 
pletion of the former. For nearly two centuries 
after the Conquest the Saxon seems to have been 
spoken and written with scarcely any iiiteirni.vtnre 
of Norman. It .mly, in fact, begati to receive such 
intermixture after it came to be aihqited as the 
speech of that part of the nation whieli had pre¬ 
viously spoken Ereneti. And ibis adopiioii was 
plainly the cause, and the sole cause, of the inter¬ 
mixture. So long as it remained the language 
only III those who had been aeciistomod to speak if 
from their lufaney, and who had never known any 
other, it might have gradually undergone some 
eliange in its intional organization, but it could 
seaieely acquire any additions from a foreign soince. 
AV.'iat should have tempted the Saxon peasant to 
substitute a Norman term, ujion any oecasioiij, for 
the W’ord of the same meaning with which the lan¬ 
guage of hi.' ancestors supplied him ? As for things 
and occasions for which new names w ere nccessarv, 
they must have come comparatively little in Ins 
way ; and, when they did, the capahilities of his 
nativ, tongue were ahimdantly snllicicnt to fur¬ 
nish him with appropriate forms of cX]iresbion from 
its own resources. The eorruptioii of the Saxon 
hy the intermixture of I'rcnch vocables must have 
proceeded from those whose original langtiage was 
French, and who were in habits of constant inter- 
r-qi^rse. with French enstoms, French literature, and 
every thing else that was ITeiich, nt the same 
time that they spoke Saxon. And this supposition 
is in jicrfcet accordance with the historical fact. 
So long as the Saxon was the language of only a 
]iart of the nation (though that was always infi¬ 
nitely the most eimsiderahlc part in respect of 
inimbers), and the French, as it were, struggled 
\._ith it for mastery, it remained unlidultcratcd ;— 
w lien it became the speech of the whole people, of 
the higher classes as well as of the lower, then it 
lost its old Teutonic jiurity (though only in its 
vocahtilary, not in its forms or its genius), and re¬ 
ceived a large alien admixture from the alien lips 
through which it passed. 'Whether this was a 
fortunate circumstance, or the reverse, is another 
question. It may, howpver, be observed, that the 
Saxon, as has just been intimated, bad alrca;ly lost 

• t'rcface, by rnce, to Warton’s Hiat. of Eag. rdetry, p* ' t^- 
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some of the chief of its original characteristics, and 
that, if left to its own'spontaneoiis and nimssisted 
development, it would probably have assumed a 
cliaraeter rcserabliiig rather that of the Dutch or 
the E'lemisb than that of the Germati of the pre¬ 
sent day. 

Wilb the exception of several songs and other 
slioi t poetical pieces—-one of the most remaid<ablc 
of wliieli is a ballad in celebration of Simon de 
Montfiirt’s victorv at Lewes ni 1204—a few metri¬ 
cal chronicles and romances, for the most part, 
translated from the FVciich, constitute tlie only 
eoniposiliims now rcmaitiiiig that can be said to he 
written in the English, as distinguished from the 
Anglo-,‘saxoii language, before the end of the rt igii 
of Edward E* The Chronicle of Robert of Glnu- 
eesler, being a history of England from the landing 
of Hrutus to the accession of Edward L, is a 
metrical, but anything rather than a poetieid, vei- 
siim of the Latin History of Geoffrey of Monnioiitli. 
It is stqiposed to have becti written afioiil the year 
1280, T'he similar pcrforimuiee of Robert IVIaii- 
nyng, often eidled Robert de Rrniine (from Ins 
monaatery'of lirumie, or Bourn, in Lineobisliire), 
whieli was produced about twenty years latei, is 
scarcely of any higher order of merit It is trans¬ 
lated from two ETeneh ebrotiieles, one itself a iraiis- 
liitiiin from Geoffrey ol' Moiimonlli (and the same 
I hat Layamon had alreadv translated into Saxon), by 
Wacc of Jersey, who tlourislied intlie middle ol the 
twelfth ecntiirv, the other written by Feter Lane- 
toft, a monk ol Bridlington in Yorkshire, who livi-d 
not long hcfoie Miuitiyiig himself.t The laiigunge 
a|ipenrs in these works iiudmosl the rudest possilde 
state, though Mamiyiig’s style is somevvliat less 
harsh and confused tliuu that of Ids predecessor. 
Some imiirovemcnt, however, is diseernihle m the 
next reigii in the devotiotial poems, dull as they 
arc, of Adam Davy, and still more iti the romaiiee 
entitled ‘ The Life of Alexander,’ which has been 
imprn|iorly iiUrihulcd to that writer. But of all 
the writers before Chaucer, the one in whose hands 
the limgnage seems to have made the most remark¬ 
able advance in flexibility and correctness, was 
Laurence Minot, who flourished in the earlier part 
of flic reign of Edw'ard HI., and wrote a series of 
poetical jiieees on the warlike achievements of that, 
king, which have gained for him, from an eloquent 
modern critic, the title of ‘ the Tyrttens of his 
age.”J 

Towards the close of the reign of Edward HI. 

• The ri'lcliraled romance of the Gette of King Ilornc. Kcnciulb 
quoted aitlio earliest Gntrlith romauco.n)U9t bo rousidered {whetlicr 
tt bo tran»lalod or original) ae rather a Saxon than an Lngbub 
IMienn rvon in the form in whioh wo now poaBewa it. Us 
fqjpeara to be of the same dato with ihnt of the Saxon Irunsiailon tif 
\Vare’B Lo Hrnt, by Layamon, or tlie pnrapbraao ot the Gosp**! bi<- 
toriea. entitled ‘ Ormulum,’ both of wliicb are assigned to thf reii!n ol 
Henry II. Tha romance of SirTriatrem, again, wliich ha» boon huj)- 
poat'd to be the production of the Scottian poet Thomas of Kroil 
down, or the Rymer, who lived in the thlrteonlh century, is hoa*' 
geiiernily conaideted not to be, in Us present form, of that nnlujuity. 

+ ITearno pnbliahed Robert of Qlouceatcr’# Chronicle in S voli. 
8vo. Oxford, 1794 ; and the aecondpartj)f Mannvng'a.untler line tiili- 
of'Peter Laogloft’a Chrouiclo,' 2 vola., 8vo., Oxford, 1725. Man 
nyng accordingly la uauaily quoted uudiVT the name of Lnnglofe. '1 In' 
Urat part of Munayug'a CbTunicle hat never l>een printed. 

t Essay prefixeu to Ppecimeus of the lirltiBb Poets, by T. Camp¬ 
bell, Ewi. 
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Robert (or, ns ho ought more probiililv to he called, 
Williaiii) Lnnglaud wrote his singular )>oem en¬ 
titled ‘ The Visions of (that is, concerning) Pierce 
I’lowmaii,’ in a diction and fashion of versification 
both of which seem to have been intended as imita¬ 
tions of a Saxon model. The lines here are con¬ 
structed upon the ]irinciple, not of rhyme, but of 
allitiration; and instead of the introduction of any 
new words or limns of expression, the aim of the 
author evidently is to revive as many as possible of 
those that had become obsolete. In vigour, ani- 
matiou, and general poetical merit, however, Jaing- 
land far excels any of the writers tliat have yet 
lieeii named. 

But he does not distance his predecessors nearly 
so tar as he. is himself distanced Iiy his immortal 
eontenpiorary, (Icotfrcy Chaucer, the true father of 
oiir English literature. Compared with the ])ro- 
duciioiis of this great writer, all that precedes is 
biiibarisni. It is curious that at the very time 
u Ill'll tlie aiWior of the ‘ Visions of Pierce Plow- 
iiiiiu’ was labouring to reiiivigorate the language by 
the restoialioii of its lust forms, another mind 
should have entered ipion the work of*its renova¬ 
tion liy the opposite process, of moulding it to a 
spirit and mamier of e,X[iressiou different, in various 
respects, fiom wliat it had ever hefoft'. kiiowii. Yet* 
it was no doidit the same feeling of dissiiUsfac- 
lion with itse.xisting slate that jirompted tlie en¬ 
deavours of lioth. The mightier genius, however, 
uiiilonbledly chose the wiser course. To Chaucer 
our hiiigitage principally owes the fouiidatioiis of 
its still eiiduriiig eimstitutiuii, as well as the whole 
body of our poetry much of its peculiar and cha- 
raeleristic spirit. lie is the, father of our liti'iature 
in a mucii liiglier and truer sense than in that nf, 
merely standing formally and by aceidcnt at its 
head. It has been made in great part what it is 
through the example which he. set to his succes¬ 
sors, and the iniiueiice and inspiration of the works 
which he. hcqucatlieil to them. But for two hun¬ 
dred years Chaucer had 111 ) successor; in that eaily 
morn of iiis language he produced compositions 
which the most gifted of his countrymen were 
scarcely able to appreciate, far less to rival, till 
after the commcuccment of altogether a new era of 
civilization. Nor has there even yet arisen among us * 
any ))uct, Shaksiieare alone excepted, surpassing, in 
the. entire assemhhigc of his various qualities, this 
wonderful minstrel of the fourteenth century. 
Spencer’s is a more aerial, Milton’s a loftier song; 
but the. poetry iif iieillier of these, disjdays anything 
of the rich comhiiiutioii of contrasted excellencies 
that gives so much life and splendour to that of 
Chaucer—the sportive fimcy, painting ami gilding 
everything, with the keen, observant, matter-of-fact 
spirit that looks through whatever it glauecs at,— 
the soaring and creative imagination, with the 
liomcly sagacity, and healthy relish for all the 
realities of things,—the unrivalled tenderness and 
pathos, with tlie subtlest humour and the most 
exuberant merriment,—the wisdom at once and the 
wit,—the all that is best, •in short, both in poetry 
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and ill i>ruso, at the same lime. The eiim|irehi‘ii- 
sive.iiess and nuuiifokl eliariictor of Cliaui'er’s 
genius is evideiieed by the very diversity of llie 
8|)riugs of inspiration to which lie resorted. The 
Proveiiyal troubadours, the Norman rnmauocrs, 
tlie liright arrav of the stars of the young; jioetry of 
Italy, were all sought out liy him, and made to 
yield light to his “ golden uni.” Ills works oom- 
.prise translations or imitations of liis piedecessTirs 
or eoiiteuiporanes, the lestorers of poetry, in all 
these languages, and in all tlie various kinds of 
coniposilioii whicli tliey hud made famous. No 
writer has taken a wider niiige, in respect of sub¬ 
ject and manlier, or has eviiieed a mors tnuiiiphaiil 
masterv over the whole comiiass of tiie lyre. His 
‘ Caiiterhury Tales’ alone, indeed, iiiehide nearly 
every variety of gay and serious poetry : iu tins 
crowning work his matured genius revels in the 
lu.xuriaacc of Us streiigtli, and seems to rejoice in 
multiplying ]iroofs of its eomniaiid over all the 
resources of its art. 

* Another u-anic is cummonly meiilioned along 
with that of Chaneer—“ the Moral Cower,” as 
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his)i friend Chaucer himself has designated him.* 
And, in truth, he is more moral than |ioctical— 
though he wrote a great quantity of Latin and 
French verse, us well as English. 

This is also the age of the birth of Scottish 
poetry. Two rcmarkahle. works in that dialect, 
the ‘Brucc,’»hy John Barbour, Archdeacon pi* 
Aberdeen, and the ‘ Cronykil' of Andrew M’yiitffii, 
Prior of Lochlevon, remain, liolh of which are ])ro- 
duetions of the latter part of the fourteenth century. 
Barbour displays occasionally considerable jioeticol 
spirit. This writer, it may he remarked, calls his 
language Eiiglisli, a.s in truth it was ; for the Low¬ 
land Scottish is undoubtedly nothing else than a 
dialect of the Saxo*. 

Of the English prose literature of the fourteenth 

• Id the ‘ Troilus and Cri'scide.’ 
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century that li.T^ survived, the most rcmarhii-hlc 
s])ccini('iis arc Trevisa’s translation of Iligilcii, 
mentionctl iihovc, ami Wycliffe’s translation ui the 
Scrijittircs. The Hiblc is said to have hcen also 
translated by Trevisa. An indentiire, dated iu 
„1,3-1^5, has been referred to as the euiliest hmnvii 
legal instrument in Kngdish. Althmigh Kdwaid 111. 
ordered the jdeadings in courts to be carried on iu 
English in 1362, the earliest instance that occurs 
of tile use of tlie language in jiarliiinienlary proceed¬ 
ings is in 1368. 

Gothic architecture, which prevailed ihrmighout 
the gicater jmrt of Europe from the twelfth cen¬ 
tury to the sixteenth, presents itself to our inquiries 
ill a constant state of progression. One change is 
only a transition to another. It is also variously 
modified by the several countries which adopted 
it, and considerable difl'ercnccs oeettr even in the 
manner of its original transition from the Romaii- 
osque. The thirteenth century is tlie period of 
its nearest approach to, gcncfal uniforniitv. It 
then diverges into diilerent national cliaracton’sties, 
whiclrarc nowhere ingre strongly or distinctiivcly 


maikcd than in England; .and, finally, when a 
classical style of Imihling is revived, as il by 
common consent among nations, each arrives at its 
object by a diilerent path. 

In no'country has Gothic architecture produced 
more numerous or rcmarhalile results than in Great 
Eritain; fur although our later style niay want 
something of the grace and luxuriance of the Nor¬ 
man Gothic, ami oiir religious and other jnililic 
edifices may not equal the vastiicss of some of the 
German cathedrals, yet we possess structures dis- 
jilaving architectural combinations peculiarly our 
own, and pre-eminent iu decorative effect and 
boldness of execution. 

Gothic must not he considered merely as diffrr- 
inrj from classical architecture. It is diametrically 
opjiosed to it upon princijiles no less fixed and 
ronsislcnt than its own. In the two preceding 
Bonks we have traced the gradual disappearance ol 
every distinguishing feature of regular architeeture 
ns it became applied to new purposes, and its parts 
formed into new combinations; and in this state 
arcbitecture remained, destitute of any real ]iriu- 
ciplc, until the forms necessarily resulting from the 
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cdiisiruction of the Chriatimi Basilica, and the 
f'ciicral introduction of vaulted roofs, apijear to 
have suggested the ])rcdonnnancc of the vertical 
line ns the principle of composition. 

Gothic architeclttrc consists in tire ])crfect deve¬ 
lopment of this jirineiple. It.was in gradual pro- 
grcs.s during the lust modification of the Roman- 
esipitu and was soon carried to its utmost extent; 
the pillars were clustered throughout to assimilate 
with the lofty and slender shafts supporting the 
vaulting of tlie nave; the capitals reduced, and 
their salient angles suppressed so as to produce the 
least possible interruption to the eye in its progress 
n|)wiud. The same tendency was ohserved in 
poiiitiiig the arch; and the distinct and deeply-cut 
mouldings which replaced the ancient archivolt, 
w ere ciileiilalcd to continue the impression produced 
hv ihe vertical hues of support. The buttress 
heeamc an imiiortant feature both in composition 
and eonstruelion, being s])rcad toward the base, and 
carried ahov? the walls, m order to resist the thrust 
ol the main \aidtiug, tlirough the medium of the 
tl\ lug liuttress— the boldest eomhiiiatiou of strength 
and lightness ever imagined. Every*horizontal 
iiiemher was reduced to compnrstivc insignifieance. 

Ill ( v('r\ stc]) of its jirogress Gothic architecture 
is based upon tins general ]iriiiciple* hut the mo-* 
dilications in its snhordiiuiU' and decorative forms 
aie such as micrriiigly to distinguish the Gothic of 
one ])(t1i«1 from that of another. Three styles 
iiiising lioiii such modifications have been discri- 
iniiialed* in that ]ieculiiir to Gieat Britain, of 
wineh two ap))eared and jiassed away nearly within 
the limits ol the historical period now under eonsi- 
(lei III ion,viz.—tlie Jjincct, or Em ly Eiujlisli Gothic, 
evleiiiliiig thioiigli the reign of Edward I. and tlie, 
DcciiratnI. Enijlish extending to nearly the end of 
the fonrteeuth ceiiliiry.t 

I. The eiuly English style, of which Salisbury 
Cathedral (founded in 1220 by Bisliop I’oore, on 
the removal of the sec fioiii Old Sarura) is the 
most coniiilete and extensive example, maintains 
great simpheitv in its composition. I’innacles are 
little used, being confined to the principal angles 
of the edifice ; and tlic. Iiiittrcsscs, with which tliey 
were afterwards principally combined, finish with 
a triangular pediment. Arched puiiiiellmg is still ■ 
used almiidaiitly ; and to this mode of decorating 
the walls wc owe the introduction of niches and 
canopies, which make an curly appearance in the 
west front of Salisbury, and arc still further ad¬ 
vanced in the contemporary faijadc of Wells. As 
yet, however, they consist only of a deepened arch 
surmoiiiiled liy a pediment, and a corbel, or very 
small pedestal, for the figure. Detached and handed 
shafts are a peculiar characteristic of the columns 
of this period. They are also much used in door¬ 
ways, of which the larger sort are planned with a 

• Kickmnn. , 

t A'< Iho worM linvc aRret'd to understand the term Ootldc. it has 
n jfiod rl.um (to whaittTcr otuKctionH it nuiv I'e oim'u) lo be usfit 
until <i bflUT tliall be establiBhed. Mr, lias advanced 

Rood rfiieons for its use in u Roneric sense. The term Etiglisii ub I'jo 
)»liod to a species of biotliic le pcrfcAly detimlo. 


deep arch, composed of an immense cluster of 
mouldings, I’ormirig several planes of decoration, 
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and inclosing a double entrance. These ciitriiiices 
•arc not always arched, but sonietimcs turned into a 
form ])cruliiir to the period, lieiiig a &i|iiara head 
with small rounded haunches. This soit of ojieii- 



ing is nl?o common in smaller doorwmys and in 
domestic architecture. Segmental arches, as in 
the triforium of the south trHiise|)t at York, and a 
depressed arch with a knee, arc also very generally 
in list' wheic a high pitch might he inconv^iient. 
The letter occurs m the doorway to the south truu- 
se])t of Westminster Abbey. 

The windows of this style, in its early stage, ore 
tall and narrow, without any division or tracery, 
.hut generally eomhiiied in groups of two, three, 
five, or seven ojiciiiiigs; thus, as in the beautiful 
f.xample of the ^th transept of York, ojienin^' tlie 
whole compartiiTCiit of tlic building in a manner 
analogous to the sjiacious windows shortly after¬ 
wards introduced. 

This simple form was not long maintained ; and 
the enlargement of the windows, their division into 
two or more lights within a single external arch, - 
and the intrsduction of tracery, form a sceoi^* 
division in tlie early English architcctiirc. An * 
early double window occurs in the soutli transept 
ofYhirk, founded in 1227; hut in Westminster 
Abbey, begun by Henry HI., in 12d5, the jilain 
lancet windoy is nearly laid aside, tlie openings 
being for the most part divided by a shaft, and the 
head of the arch occujiicd by a feathered circle. 
Ill the triforium otthc same building the tracery is 
to be ohserved coinciding with the mouldings of 
the ^rch, differing in this respect from tl»s earlier 
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(;xiun])Ios of York mid Sidisliiiry, whero the o|K‘uilln^ 


are all merely iiideiiemleiil i[uatrcloda, jiicreed 
through the hlank spare m the spandrils of the 
iirehes,—a eertam iiidieatioii of an early date. 

Tracery iii circles, varied only hy multiplviiig 
its parts, may he fcdlowcd down to the end of this 
period, when the increased hrcadlh of the window, 
and the miinher of its subdivisions, led to a more, 
fn.nule and eoiiiplicaled manner of laying out tip; 
space above the spriiigiiig of the arch. 

With regard to the decorations of tins )icriod, 
the trefoil and cpiatreloil were introduced and 
freely used in its cailiest stage; hut the most clia- 
facteristic opnameiit, and one almost peculiar to the 
English tiutliir, is the indcntaliuii known as the 
f/w/'.s tooth. This was soon improved into a sort 
ol'pyramidal four-leaved llower, in which shape it 
is used in the most e.vfraordinary profusion, as in 
the Bouth transejit of York, where it not only (ills 
most of the hollow monldings inside and out, hut 
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follows the line of the ))edimo.nts, the angh's of the 
buttresses, and even the shafts which decorate the 
window-jambs. It appears to have heeii laid aside 
about the middle of the thirteenth century—being 
used more sparingly m the north transept, and not 
occurring in any part of Westminster Alihey. The 
Early English foliage is more easily uiiilcrstood 
from jirints than from description. A trelivl leaf 
of peculiar characler enters largi.ly into its compo¬ 
sition. It is always dceiily cut, and in capitah 
liiriis over, so as fretpiently to resemble a volute 
One great characteristic of this period is, the eare- 
(ul manlier in wdiich all the decorations are e\e- 
ciited. There is much of the other styles (as .Mi. 
Rickman observes), which appears to he the copy 
hy an inferior* hand of better workinanship else 
where; this is remarkalily the case in I’rrjioiidi. 
cuhir work, hut is hardly anywhcie to he loiiiid in 
the early English sl\lc. 

The first step was made during tins pet mil 
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toward that iiiagnifiecnt style of rooting jieciilinr to 
the Enclisli (hitliie, hv the addition ot interine- 
diate rills to the aielies and cross-springers ol the 
earlv vaulting. In the eontinenlul Gothie the 
vaulting seldom advances beyond these simple cle- 
meiits—a cirenrastaiice which gives an iippearanee 
of hal liicss and want of coiihisleiiey to some if its 
most splendid examples. This early improvement 
ill the style of vaulting may he cpmieeted with the 
introduction of polygonal ehapter-honses, in which 
it hranehes out in a rich cluster of monlded ribs 
from a central column. That of Lincoln is one of 
the earliest examples, exhibiting the laneet-wimlow 
and the toothed ornament. It^as followed hy 
many others, particularly those of Westminster, 
Salishnrv, York, Southwell, and W'^ells ; the last- 
mentionial, however, is of a later style. The com¬ 
plete (jnadrangnlar cloister is another iiniiroveinent 
made at this dale, of whi( h Salisbury remains among 
the earliest and most perfect examples. 

In the general arrangement of the greater 
cliurches of this period, the suppression of the 
apsis must he noticed us one of the points in which 
the English style already diverged from that of the 
continent, where the apsis was always retained. 
It was caused jirobidily hy the inuo-vation of add¬ 
ing the lady cliapel to the eastern extremity of the 
building. 

Parish churches arc numerous in the early Eng¬ 
lish style. It is probable that many of those 
crcctcdohefore the Conquest may have Tallen .into 


d(“cav, and been r(']ihiced iilimil this lime. Tlie 
inieient jilan of a nave and eluineid wiihoul .sidi 
ailes is still letainod ni those of the smaller class 

We must not ijiiit this style without noliciiig ihi 
spire, which was iiitroduceil at a very caily dale. 
In fael, an example lemams at Sleaford, in Eiii- 
colnshirc, winch evidently belongs to the transition. 
In its first form the spire retains something of its 
original character of a pointed roof, rising immedi¬ 
ately from the projecting cornice of the tower; hut 
though this form runs occasionally far into the 
suceecding style, a more graceful mode of construc¬ 
tion was soon adopted hy placing the spire within 
the parapet of the tower, and grouping it with the 
jiiniiiicles at the angles, as in that of Chiehesler 
Cathedral, which may he assigned to this jieriod, 
though perhaps completed somewhat later.* The 
spire of Old St. Paul’s, rising to the height of .'>‘20 
feet, was added to that structure as early as 1222.1 
11 was, however, of timber, covered with lead. 

II. The reign of Edward II. brings with it the 
Dororated EiujUsh style, of which the most striking 
characteristics are funiished hy the tracery of the 
windows. The great east and west windows were 
introduced into churches at this period—another 
striking deviation from the continental Gotliic, in 
which the decoration of the west front is centred in 
its lofty and gorgeous portals^ and wheel-windows. 
This latter form is comparatively rare in Engjish 
churches; and, where it does occur, is confined to 

• Kickman. i Stowo. 
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I. Katly Engli»li.—1. Prom tlip Ijirly Cli.i|i,.l, Wi„..|„.8t,., o •y,,,!,. Noilli TniiiFCi.t, \oili. 4. WoBlmliKlor Aliliov 

r>. CliuptiT lloiisc, Volk, liau.silioii to.II lloooinicil liiifliFli - - fl. I■:v,■lc■l,-(ioomclriiMl Tmrciy. 7. Kirloii Cliiircfi. 

I.iilpolii.kiro, - pliraioK Tvncoiy, H, IMsi-oortli Clmioli, lllom-cbloiRliiic. -* Pxiimiilo of Ihc Boll-Flo«ci Jlocoi.ilioii. 

9, 10. Ctiou, loik, tranbiliou lo the Porpondicular. 

the transepts, as in tlie cathedrals of York and description are the windows of Exeter Cathedral, 
Lincoln, which ah'ord line cxanijilcs both of the tlie work of the early part of the fourteenth cen- 

Early and Decorated styles. Tlie earliest style tiiry; hut they are not without a mixture of eoin- 

of tracery at this epoch is that known by the name pound curves, iiannonistint; the ahrujit junction of 
of Gcmiielncal, from its formation in regular the more formal geometrical sliapes, m a manner 
ligures, trefoils, quatjefoils, &c., instead of a com- which forms a natural transition to the flowing and 

hiiii^tion of circles alone, though the latter figure is ramified tracery of*he time of Edward III. This 

by no incaiis abandoned, and frequently forms the latter style is displayed in its ultimate form in the 
leading line in the head rf the window. Of this magyificcn* nave and west front of York CaSiedral, 
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foniplKtod about 1330. Eiit it? reign was short, 
anil, if considered as nnalogons to the Gothique 
flamhoyant of Normandy, it must he admitted to 
have been but imperfectly developed in this conn- 
trv; and it jirescnts varieties which it is not 
always easy to reconcile or assimilate. It speedily 
passed into a transition ending in the Prrjiendi- 
nilar style, in which the English Gothic finally 
diverged from that of the continent. The iieculi 
arities of the latter style are strongly infused into 
the choir of York Cathedral, begun ns early as 
13(11, though not completed till the beginning of 
the fifteenth century. 

The othor characteristics of the Decorated Eng¬ 
lish may jierhaps be best understood by a com¬ 
parison with those of the preceding period, T’he 
Inittresses are now finished hy pinnacles, and their 
gradations marked by jiedirnents highly enriched 
with crockets. In the early part of this style the 



1. Early Ernflish, from Wells (’atlittrlnl 2. DccoTfiteil Engliilh 
St Miii-y'tt, Oxtoul. 3, iJcourHtcd English, Yurk. 
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pediment is greatly increased in lieight imd deco¬ 
rated with tracery ; hut, at a later period, the pre¬ 
valence of the flowing line effects another revolu¬ 
tion in its shape and proportion, and it is lowered 
and curved into the form of an ogee. During this 
transition the two ])edimcnts were frequently used 
one within the other, as in the abbey gateway at 
Bury St. Edmunds. i 

The shafts of tlie piers are no longer detached 
from the main columns, but arc worked in the 
same stone, the whole forming an integral clus¬ 
tered pillar. The capitals are more varied than in 
the earlier style, and the furin of the iihacus alters 
from a circle to an octagon. The arch niouldmgs 
become bolder, and, in the latter part of the style, 
are often continued uninterruptedly down the 
column alternating widi the shafts. Shafts arc 
still used ill the decoralion of doors and windows^ 
but in the composition of oriiaiiiciital paimelling 
they begin to be siqierseded hy slender Imttiesscs 
and pinnacles. Niches make great |lrogrcss caiiv 
in this style, being much increased in size and 
importance. The screen to the west front of 
Exeter Cathedral, composed entirely of niches and 
tabernacles, is the work of Bishop Giandissoii in 
13,30. In another stage of iinprovenieiit, the 
canopies were thrown out beyond the lace of the 
Imihling, terniinuted with lofty fiiiials, and de¬ 
corated with clusters of pinnaeles. 

The coniices of this jieriod are composed wilh a 
hollow moulding, in which large flowers,giole^qiie 
heads, and other forms are placed at intervals. 
Open parapets came at this time into use, hut were 
gradually superseded by battlements, either plum 
or pierced with tracery, as the building is mure or 
less decorated. 




The foliage of this period is" extremely rich and 
in a more natural style than the stiff, curled forms 
of the Early English. The ornament called “ the 
ball flower ” is altogether peculiar to this style. It 
is described by Rickman as “ a small round bud 
of three or four leaves, which open just enough to 
show a ball in the centre.” It is sometimes used 
in the same profusion as the toothed ornament in 
the Early English, and is a no less certain indica¬ 
tion of the period to which it belongs. The vault¬ 
ing continues to advance in decoration. At Exeter 
the spandrils of the roof have three intermediate 
ribs on each side, between the cross springers, 
forming a pendentive of great richness of effect, 
though without compidcation. In the nave of 
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York, tli« mouldings begin to be crossed nnd inter¬ 
laced, a system wliieb, in tlie choir of Gloucester, 
\i\ulted by Abbot Iloylield at the very close of the 
period, 18 carried to the point of confusion. I'lie 
choir of Tewkesbury is an excellent specimen of 
this age and of the first step in the transition to 
fan-tracery. 

Tbe two styles occupying the present period 
contributed greatly to our national monunients of 
ecclesiastical architecture. Sahsliury is, indeed, the 
only catlicilral, built entirely and uniformly in the 
early English Gothic, but nn]iortant additions were 
made in that style to several others. 

The })ieshyteiy at Winchester is to be noticed 
as one of the earliest example.s of ujimixcd Gothic, 
being'; the work of Godfrey de Imcy, who held tliat 
see i’rom 118(1 to 120.'). 'The transcjits at York 
have already been mentioned incidentally. They 
arc fnriher deserving of attention as exhibiting two 
griiihitioiis of the style, tlie soutli having been 
begun at aiT early period and eoiitimied by Arch- 
liisliop Grey in 1227, and the north heuig the 
work of .lohii leRoniayiic about the middle of the 
eeiitiiry. To these examples may lie a(ld?d the jires- 
hytery of Ely and the nave and ehoir of Jaehlleld, 
holh (reeled ahiml Wd.h; the nave and clinir of 
AVells, 1 lodicaled by Bisho]! .loseelm ahoutl240; 
and the nave of Duihatn, eri'ctcd by Prior Melsoii- 
hy between 1242 and 1200. (if Westmiiibter 
Abbey, the eastern jiart only was completed by 
Henry HE, nnd its snhse(|nent cuntmuatioiis, on a 
mulorm design, funiisli an inlercsling study ot the 
progressive ehaiiges in detail. In Scotland, the 
I'iarly English style prevails in the cathedrals of 
Glasgow and Aherdeeii, in the magnificent rums 
ol Elgin, and the abbey of Holy rood. • 

Of the Dicorated English style there are early 
examples m the ruins of Croyland and Tiiitern, 
and ill Exeter Catiicdral, aheady noticed. The 
nave of York was the work of forty years, and was 
coni))leted in 13.30. The south isle of Gloucester 
Cathedral, remarkable for the peculiar tracery of 
its windows and the profusion of the “ hall-tlowcr,” 
dates from 1320. A great jiarl of tlie cathedral of 
Bristol, including the tower, was erected hctweeii 
132t) and 13C3. The choir of Lincoln, 1324, is 
one of the most magnificent works of the age, but 
rather ]ieculiar in style, and retaining in an unusual 
degree some characteristics of mi earlier date. ^Thc 
(diapel of St. Stephen, at Westminster, begun in 
1330, was remarkable as a complete work of the 
period, and also for tlie transcendent splendour of 
its decorations. The unrivalled lantern of Ely was 
begun in 1328; tbe nave of the cathedral of 
Beverley, the choir of that of Rippon, and the cast 
end of that of Carlisle, all date between 1330 and 
1370, during the period when ramified tracery was 
in its greatest perfection. The great window in 
the last surpasses every other English example in 
the same style. The choir of York has been 
alriiady referred to: the central tower is of the same 
(late and character, and was erected by Walter 
Skirlaw in 1372. The <5ioir of St. Nicolas at 
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Aberdeen, the College Church at Edinburgh, and 
tbe celebrated Abbey of Melrose, may be cited as 
beantifnl examples of this style in Scotland. The 
High Church of Edinburgh is of the same period, 
but modern alterations have left little of ita original 
character visible. 

The spires of this period are numerous and 
magnificent. Among them stands that of Sajjs- 
Jjury, added to the structure in 1331, pre-eminent 
ill lieight and graceful proportions : that of St. 
Mary’s, Oxford, 1340, iiy remarkable for the rich 
clustered groiiji formed by the surrounding pin¬ 
nacles. M aiiv spires of this date arc lighted by y 
graduated series of windows, crowned diy the high 
pediment ]icculiar to the style, as at Newark and 
St. Mary’s, .Stamford. None of these examples 
arc croeketled, though the angles of that of Salis¬ 
bury are thickly studded with knobs; hut the 
croeketled sjiirc became common before the end of 
the jienod. 

^I’aiisli churches in the Decoraied English style 
are inimcrous and sjilendid, particularly in Lincoln¬ 
shire, where ecclesiastical architecture ajipears to 
have tloftrisheil in an especial manner during the 
’ fmirleoiith century. 

'The foregoing list of examples might he greatly 
•inrroased, hot instead of extending a catalogue of 
names, we have endeavoured to comprise cvery- 
Ihnig that can interest the general reader in a pro- 
giessive series of examples selected from the 
hiiihlmes best known antUjnost easily referred to.* 

4’lieic is little to iccord respecting castellujcd 
aiK^ (lomcslic architecture during the Early Eng- 
• lish period. Castle laiilding had received a check 
at the accession of Henry II. by th% enactment 
that no subject should fortify his residence without 
it license from the crown. Of domestic architec¬ 
ture tlieic arc fewer remains of the thirteenth cen¬ 
tury than of any other period since the Conquest, 
anil tlflise few (to use W’alpole’s words) still imply 
the ilangers of society rather than its sweets. Ad¬ 
ditions, hespeaking some advance in refinement, 
began indeed to collect round tlie sullen keeps of 
4he Norman era; and wc find a precept from 
Henry HI. for the erection of an ajiartmeut within 
tlie castle of Guihlfoid for the use of*his dinigffter- 
iii-law, Eleanor of Castile, consisting of a chamber 
with a raised hcartli and chimney, a wardrobe, and 
other conveniences, and an oratory; and it is jiar- 
ticularly specified that tlic windows are to be 
glazed. But with the reign of Edward I. a new 
era commences, and the castles raised by that mo-^ 
narch for tlie* security of his new dominion yi 
Wales arc among the first which combine ffie 
fortress and tbe palace in an integral structure. 
Conway Castle includes two courts within the body 
of the building, the great hall (thenceforward 
indispensable ^n every royal and noble habitation) 
occupying one side of tbe lower area. The sejiarate 
apartments of ibc king and queen are to be dis- 
tingnibhed, both atsConwjiy and Caernarvon. In 

• Urillon’n (.-athfdrals nnd Architectural Aatiquhiei,—Storer’e 
('iHlit'tlrdW,—(^riei's AjubidHics,— llalfpeoHj’# York,—the pub- 
lioatiJtiB of tlie Aritiquunun bociety, 
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the former, triulitioii points onl. tlic “ Queen’s 
Oriel,” n room with sonic pretensions to ele^iniec, 
opening U]>on a terrace, and eommandinc; a heiinti- 
ful view of the surrounding scenery. Still tlie 
domestic conveniences of tlie Innldings of tins age 
by no means keep pacewilb tlicir increased evtent; 
and the loom in which Edward 11. was horn, at 
Cin'rnaiA on, is a contined cell, dark and mis¬ 
shapen. 

Erom these innovations in the plan of construct¬ 
ing castles, new archilcettiral features arc natuially 
developed, of which the most stiikmg is the group¬ 
ing III the nninerons and variously-shaped towers, 
those Hanking the gateway hemg usually con- 
siiiciious hy their size and lofty proportion. The 
grand and picturesque coiubinations of which this 
style of huilding is suseeiitihle were not overlooked 
hy the architects of a later date, and the castellated 
outline, esjiecially in the gateways, was retained in 
our hiiroiual residences long after every essential 
jioint heloTiginj^ to a fortress was given up. 
Strength, however, was still an object in the 
majestic structures of the fourteenth centurv, among 
■which it may be sufficient to cite the castles of 
Alnwick, Rally, Bolton, and Warwick. In the 
last, Guy’s Tower, the work of Thomas Beau- 



(Ioy’s Towi r, Warwick CastIe. 


champ, Earl of Warwick, in the reign of Richard 
IE, is perhaps one of the latent constructed with 
Nonnan solidity and for the real purposes »f de¬ 
fence. •’ The magnifiecut hall and 011101“ buildings 
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eoiistitiiting the upper ■ward of Kenilwllrlh were 
begun hy John of Gaunt in the same reign. W iiid- 
sor is also of this period. It had always been a 
royal residence, hut was rehuilt and enlarged hy 
Edward 111. to the extent of at least the whole 
iqipcr ward as it i.ifw exists, though its original 
features have long been obliterated. It mnsi not 
he onultcd that the architect of this ]irond jiifc was 
William of Wykeham, afterwards the nmmficcnl 
Bishop of Winchester. 

The macliccoulls, a contrivance for casting mis¬ 
siles on the head of an assaulting enemy hy pio- 
jeeting the ]iarapcls upon corbel stones with open¬ 
ings hetween, is an innovation of lhe time ol 
Edward I. It was used in its boldest foiin m 
gateways, as in that of Eaiieaster (hislle, and was 
retained as a picturesque ornament long altei il 
ceased to he of use. 

The gradual iiiqirovomcnt of domestic urcliilec- 
turc at a jieriod when security wn,s not In !« 
disregarded, combined prohahly with the jealous 
restrictions im]iosod upon the erection of domestic 
fortresses, prodneed, towards the close ol the 
thirteenth ccntnrv, the cmliattlcd and moated 
lionsc. Stokesav, or Stoke Castle, in .Sliro|)sIiiic, 
may he dcscri.hcd * as the ty])c of a very inimciuiis 
class of manor-lionscs in tlie fourteenth and litlcciitli 
centuries. Latireiice dc Bodclow had heciise to 
ciultatlle this house ill 1201, and with this dale 
the arehileetural details are perfectly emiaislenl 
The huilding is a ]iaralle,lograui, inelosiiig a eouil 
of 130 feet hv 10, and is protected hy a moat 
The house and offices, with llie entrance towci ami 
galewav, ocetipv tluee sides ol the court ; the 
Iniirth is iiK'losed hy a wall only. The hall, .51 
feel long and 32 w ide, is lighted hy four arelied 
winilow.s oil one side, null tliree on the other. Il 
has no chimney, and the massive rafters of tlie 
high-jiitehcd roof are hlaekeiicd ■with the smoke 
from the hearth in tlie centre. The hall comnui- 
nicates at one end with the i/reat cliamhcr, and at 
the otlicr with the offices. A large jtolygonal 
tower, rising at one of the angles, and surmounted 
hy an embattled parapet witli loop-holes, gives a 
ciistcllatcd a[>])earaiicc to the edifice. This towci 
contains three large rooms, in as many stories, 
communicating hy a spiral stair. A similar towei 
at the (qipositc angle iqipcars to have been left iii- 
eomplcte : it is jdanned in smaller divisions helong- 
ing to the offices. Markenfield Hall, in Yorkshire, 
is a huilding of the same class, and of nearly the 
same date ; cinhattlcd, Init not, iirojiorly speaking, 
fortified, and -without any towers except a stair¬ 
case turret. 

The mere domestic style of this period is very 
simple, consisting of plain gabled outlines, com¬ 
bined, when the extent of the building renders 
combination necessary, without much attempt at 
general effect. Northborough Hall, in Northamp¬ 
tonshire, is a quadrangular hftusc of this descrip¬ 
tion ; it is nevertheless executed with much archi¬ 
tectural luxury. The decorations are elegant anil 

• Se« BriUou'i Architectural vul. iv. 
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liiulily fijiislieil; mid llic Aco use of llie liidl-Aowcr 
])liu'cs it ill tho (irst Imlf ul'tlic liuirtcieiitli century. 
Aiidtlicr cxiiinjik' of Inter dale reniaiiis near the 
cathedral at Ijiiieiilii, mid is reniarkahlc for a very 
eaily pendant oriel, a firm winch figures so eoii- 
spieuiiiisly ill tlie urehileetur^ of llie next century. 
It was soon earned to perleelion, and a highly en- 
iieln^d specinieii survives in tlu‘ palaee erected in 
the same eilv hv .lohii of (Jamil alioiil K190. 



'I'hc Huitl'. ('liimni-y Sli.il'is, luid Si|iiAie W imlows, arc Moilt'iii. 

Little, ehiuige took place in the principles of 
domestic architecture in the north ;* but the forta- 
lice» of this period, both in Scotland and on the 
border, are marked by the introduction of ovei- 
hangnig turi'cts at the angles, seldom seen in tlie^j 
castellated buildings of England. 

Great alterations took place, during the Early 
English period in the style of sepulehral rnoiio- 
nients, which must tlieneeforward he considered 
miller the. head of Arehitectnre. The first change 
was the general adaption of the altar-tomb, a flat, 
raised table, on which the rccumhout effigy is 
placed. This firm soon lieeame general even when 
there was no effigy. The altar-tomb ol William 
Longspee, Earl of Salisbury, in the, cathedral at that 
]ilace, is one of the earliest; be died in 1220.f Both 
the tomb and effigy are of wood, painted and gilt. 
The effigy of William de Valence,Earl of Peniliroke, 
at Westtiiinsler, whb died in 1296, is also of wood, 1 

p 1)24 1 

t Tlv' altai-lomb of King Jolm is mucli tutor tliuu itio ofligi'.— 
See p. 515. 


hilt plated with copper, and enamelled in colours; 
an art sipiposed to have been introduced ahiuU this 
time from Coiistaiitinople. The sides ol those 
tombs are iiaimellcd ami filled op with shields of 
arms, a mode of decoration never afterwards laid 
aside ; tail niches, containing effigies of the family 
of the deceased, were added before llie end of the 
thirteeiitli eeiimry, and afterwards carried to a 
,liigh pileli of decoration. 

The Hat giave-slone, with llie inseriptioii deeply 
cot and (died w ith metal, was also introdoeed very 
early in the ihiiteciitli ecntiiry, so that the coffin 
rii ilos- /I’liiir heeioiie generally siqiersedcd. 

The next gieal fealore in loonomeijtal aridiited- 
tnre is the canopy, probably suggested by the 
I still used in funeral eerenioiiies abroad, 

and sometimes on c.xtraiirdinary occasions in our 
own foontry. This lieing united with the altar- 
tomb, in whieli tlie body was deposited iiliove 
ground, the mode of sepulture (as King observes) 
liecamc a sort of perpetual lyiijg in state. Tlie 
ifiost magiiifieeiit of these canopied tombs are 
delaelied; niaiiy more arc engaged in tlie walls. 
Tbey emitiiioed in vogue long eiioogb to survive 
the stvle wliieli gave tlieni birth, and were exeeuled 
with all the luxurv of art oiilil llie seventeciitb 
eeiiturv, varying in flieir details witli the marcli ol 
arcliiteetorc. The inoiiomeiit of Walter Grey, 



Tumii ds Archiushop Grey—Y ork ('ulliparl^ 
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Archbishop of York, who died iii 1225, and those 
of Aynicr dc Videncc, Earl of Pembroke, at West¬ 
minster (1334), and Hub'll Ic ])es]>cnser, Karl of 
Gloucester, in Tewkesbury Abbey (1359), may 
he cited as progressive e.xumples of this species 



Tomb or Aymkr Valence—W cutmuiatpi Abbey. 


Among the earliest works of this class the figure 
of. Lord de Ros, in the Temple clnfrcli, displays 
both grace and spirit. Basso-relievo was also 
cultivated. It is often introduced ujioii flat sur¬ 
faces, as in the spandrils of the arches at Wor¬ 
cester and the Chapter House of Salisbury, and 
before the middle of the ’century the sculptures on 
the front of Wells Cathedral, rcpresentiiig the his¬ 
tory of the Old and New Testament, were executed. 
These sculptures possess,suflic'ient merit to have 
excited the admiration of Flaxinan, who pronoi'iiccs 
cspecialTy upon the relievo representing tiie erection 


of architecture in the thirteenth and fonrtecntli 
centuries. 

The higher branch of scul|)ture advanced greatly 
during the thirteenth century. Monumental elligies 
of this period arc , numerous and interesting. 



Mokltmlnt or IltTOH l.r De-ptnabh. Ear?-<» Oi.ouckstkk, and 
HIS Countess—T ewkfslmry Ciithcilr.il. 


of Eve, th.at among many compositions on this 
subject by Giotto, Buonamico, Buli'almacco, Ghi¬ 
berti, and Michel Angelo, this is certainly the 
oldest, and not inferior to many others, lie further 
observes of these sculptures in general, that though, 
owing to the disadvantages under which such w orks 
were produced in that age, they arc necessarily ill- 
drawn and deficient in principle, “ yet in parts 
there is a beautiful simplicity,-an irresistible senti¬ 
ment, and sometimes a grace excelling more modern 
productions.” He argues, from the contemporary 
state of the arts in Italy, tliat these sculptures are 
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entirely du* to native artists* There is certainly 
no reason to suppose that foreigners were eniploycd 
upon any work of importance in England until a 
later ])eriod, when the toinh of Henry HI. and the 
shrine of Edward the Confessor arc known to have 
hcen executed by Italian handsf. With regard to 
the statues of Eleanor of Castile, on the crosses 
erected* to her memory, Elaxman, after praising 
their simplicity and delicacy, observes that they 
])Hrtake of the grace jiarticularly cultivated in tlie 
school of Nicolo I’lsano, and might possibly be 
executed by some of the travelling pupils from his 
aidiool. 15c this as it may, sculpture by no means 
maintained the same high tone during the fourteenth 
eenturv ; and though we have many (jlligies of the 
greatest \alue as poitraits, which their strong cha¬ 
racter of iiuhviihiulity warrants them to he, none 
are eomjiaralile to those of Queen Eleanor as 
woiksof art. But tlie works of this period are 
very nnciiual. There is no comparison hetwoen 
the gracelid irccyicr.? on the tomb of Aymor dc 
Valence and those on the later inomnneiit of Ed- 
waid 111.; and it is imjiossihle to avoid the con¬ 
clusion that the superior skill of foreig*liers was 
occasionally ('ni|)hiycd. 

d'he stale of painting dining this ^leriod olfers 
httie to detain us. Numerous records are, indeed, 
cxtuiitt relative to the jiaintiiig of the palace of 
Westminster and other royal houses during the 
reign of Henry HI., who seems to have Ixien a 
lihcial patron of the art; but the works of the 
])eiiod, as far as wc have the means of judging, 
are not wairtliy of much investigation on the score 
of merit; neither do they possess the interest 
attacheil to the early efforts, perhajis (apudly im¬ 
perfect, of Italy, since they led to no parallel 
results, and contribute nothing to tlic history of the 
art. Tlxc reader may, liovvever, be curious to know 
upon what subjects the painters employed by this 
king exercised their pencils; and wc learn from 
tliese documents that they executed the figures of 
our Eord and the Four Evangelists, with St. Edmund 
and St. Edward, in the chapel at Woodstock ; the 
Last Judgment, for that of St. StC|ihen, in the 
jialace of Westminster; the History of Antioch 
(conjectured to he some feat of the Crusades), for 
tlie'room called the Antioch Chamber, in the same 
palace; and the History of Alexander, for the 
queen’s chamber in Nottingham Castle. The 
paintings executed in St. Stephen’s Chapel, after 
Its restoration by Edward HE, survived till the 
final destruction of that building by fire. The 
ornamctitul parts of this work (for the details of 
■which the reader is referred to the publication by 
the Society of Antiquaries) furnished the most 
complete example which Time had spared of the 
extent to which polychromatic decoration 'was 
carried at this period; but those portions appertain¬ 
ing to the higher branches displayed no proficiency 
in any of the principles of art, though the school of 
Giotti* was already flourishing in Italy under his 

• Sec Walpole’s Anoctlol^s of ViuoUng, 
t riax^aau’n Lectuies. 
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successors. Wc must not, however, pass without 
notice the curious portraitof Richard 11., preserved 
ill the Jerusalem Chamber at Westminster. In its 
style it is merely an enlargement of the miniature 
painting which was cultivated at this period with 
great success. Numerous mamiseriiits are extant, 
illustrated by compositions displaying the most 
brilliant colmirs and the utmost delicacy of exe¬ 
cution, whatcvi'r their deficiencies may he in otlier 
respects. Several specimens from a metrical hi.s- 
tory of Richard II. have Ijeen given in the fore¬ 
going pages of this work, and will convey the best 
idea that mere lines can aflbrd of this branch of 
the fine arts at the end of the fourteenth century. 

In the above-mentioned records we liave tlie first 
notice of jiainting on glass, in the form of precepts 
for glazing three windows in Si. John’s Chapel, in 
tlie Tower of London, with a little Virgin Mary 
holding the Child, a Trinity, and a' St. John the 
Apostle, and for executing the history of Dives'and 
Laz^prus in glass at NottinghamaCustle. The 
style of executing such works at this period was 
ill small medallions of different forms, inlaid upon 
a sort of nfosaic ground in various jiattenis and the 
most brilliant colours. Windows of this dale wore 
.sometimes surrmmded by elaborate borders, and 
nfay he further distinguished by the predoniiiiancc 
of a rich deep blue. This stylo was contiimcil to 
the end of the thiilcenth e.ciitnvy. In that which 
succeeded the compartments are still small, hut of 
more, simple forms, anuingwliieh a pointed egg 
shape is eonmion, and they are often filled by ^ 
singhj figure. ’J’he ground is no longer disposed 
in mosaic, hut drawn witli beautiful scroll or ara- 
hes(|nc worlv. • 

• In The middle of the fourteenth century, and 
dusing the iieriod of tlie zenith of the Decorated 
English style, figures of larger size were rejire- 
sented,*nccnpying the whole breadth of the li)?ht, 
standing in a niche, decorated with canopies, 
columns, and buttresses. These figures generally 
relate to benefactors of the church, and their names 
and deeds arc recorded by inscriptions, and illus- 
trAted by their armorial heiirnigs. The west 
window of York Cathedral is glazed in this sty^o, 
and the indenture entered into witlr tlie artist, 
fif which the particulars are preserved,* fixes the 
date of its execution to the year 1338. Roherl, a 
glazier, contracted to glaze and paint the said 
window at the rate of sixpence per foot for plain, 
and twelve jience for coloured glass. 


The history of English Music, so far as it can 
be traced by any ancient musical compnsitions ex¬ 
tant, does not commence witjiinthe period at which 
we are now arri^d. The art, indeed, as has been 
already shown, appears to have been generally cul¬ 
tivated in this country from a very early date; hut 
we are strongly inclined to«BUspect that for many 

Soe BflltouT Illat. of Volk Ptitlieilial, ApiieaAix. 
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ai;(.'s it was practisod almost invariably as a mere 
accessary to poetry, or in union with tlie clmreli 
service. Aiul liere we may, in jiassing, express 
our belief that, with the ancienb, Music was rarely 
separated from lier sister art,—a fact which, if 
adniitled, will render more prohahlc some, of the 
otherwi.se incredible stories of the power of liiir- 
moiiv handed down to ns from remote uses. 

' J'nmi a ]iassai;e m Bede, leferred to ni tlie last 
Book, and indeed from other statements, it ap¬ 
pears, tliat amoiio the Aiiolo-Saxons an essential 
(Hiahlication for admission into the iijiper classes 
of society was a certain degree of skill on the 
harji; tliiit is, we siipjiose, a jiower of accom- 
panviiig on that instrument the musical delivery 
of the jiopular poems id the day. By the laws 


of Wales, a harp—or, ns we prcsuiijc, a jirac- 
lical knowledge of the instrnmeiit—was one of 
the three qualifications necessary to eonstitnle a 
genllenian :* * * § none but the king, his innsicians, 
and freemen, was allowed to possess a harp ; and 
he wdio played u\i it was legally a genllenian. 
According to Giriildiis Canihreiisis, the people of 
York, and those beyond the Miimber, sang in two 
parts, treble and base. He also tells us that the 
Welsh practised vocal liarmony in many pints; 
but perhaps he mistook some such rude chorus as 
we now occasionally meet with at iniincrously-at- 
tended festive entertainnicnts, for singiiig hai- 
nioniously in seieial iiaits. 

The ancient national hahits that have heeii de- 
• i.i'ino wiiiiiu.-, p. am. 
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scribed continued to he kept up in later ages. “ In 
the statutes of New College, O.xford, given ahoiil 
the vear Ki8(), the founder orders liis scholars, for 
their reereation on festival days in the hall after 
dr.mer and siqqier, to entertain themselves with 
songs, and other diversions consistent with dc, 
ceiiry.”* A inaniiscriiit roll of the ollicer.s of 
Edward III.’b household contains a list of ]ier- 
formers on the trumpet, oboe, clarion, dulcimer, 
tahret, violin, flute, &c. To these may he added 
several instruments mentioned hv Chaucer in Ids 
‘ Canlerlmry Tales ’ and ‘ House jif I’lime.’ The 
<1 anie ]ioet, too, in ‘The Romaufit of the Rose,’ 
s|ieak.s of a lady’s singing, in langtiage wliieh 
implies ninch vocal ability and great practical 
knowledge:— 

“ W«'ll ooiicl ‘iinff. :xml liKtily, 

Noih; so well and Kcinily'.'t' 

Ami c'ottio makf* in noiig nucli reliimniiij.J 
ll B;ile§ her vvondn well lo sing. 

• ^Va^ton’^l Hist. Eiig. l‘oet. g 

•}• Seemiiiglv. 

J jUl'ruiu. tlie burden of n Boug, or return to Uie first 

§ bQ^mo. I 


Her voire full clear was, and full swele ; 

She WHS Dol rude, lie yet uumete, 
iJiu coiilhe* iiimiKhe for soclie doing 
As Iniigith unto karulling." 

Yet no remains arc to he found, up to the fifteenth 
century, of what can properly be called a British 
musical eomjiositioii; not so mucli as a siriijile 
melody; for the iiitonatioiis of the church at tliat 
]ieriod e.vhihit nothing that comes under the de¬ 
nomination of air, at least in the modern sense of 
the term : and after nuicli research, we are sutislied 
of the correctness of what is asserted by one of the 
most eminent of our musical antiquaries, tiiat, jire- 
valent as dancing was in tliis country from the 
earliest times, no appearance can be discovered ol 
the notation, or the name, of even an Englisli 
daiicc-tniie before the year HOO.f ‘ Scllingcr’s 
(or St. Leger’s) Round ’ may he traced liack to 
nearly the reign of Henry VIII. ; nothing beyond. 

This is the more remarkable because there were 
some good English writers' on music during the 
thirteenth and fourteenth centuries, whose Hvorks 
• Knew. f Sir J. IIa\fkiu8, Hist, of Music. 
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me to be found in manuscript in the British 
Museum, the Bodlei:in, uu<l other libraries. Of 
these works we shall only notice one, entitled ‘ Ue 
S|ieeuhilione Musices,’ by Walter Odington, jtre- 
served in Corpus College, Cambridge. This 
excellent but almost unknown author, was a monk 
of Evesham during the early jiart of the thirteenth 
century, and is mentioned by Stephens, the, trans¬ 
lator and eontinuator of Dngdalc’s Monasticon, 
as “ a mail of facetious wit, who used at spare, 
hours to divert himself with the decent and com- 
nieiidable diversion of music, to render himself the 
nuire cheerful for other duties.” Odinglon was the 


.author of other learned productions besides this.* 
(ft his present Treatise it has been said, and 
justly, that il' all other musical tracts, from the 
time of Boethius to that of ITaiico, were destroyed, 
we should sustain little loss were the MS. of 
Odinglon saved. Not one specimen, however, of 
the invention of his countrymen, either in melody' 
nr hatmony, is given by this Benedictine monk; 
and we muft patiently wait till we advance into 
the fifteenth century ere we shall he ewabled to 
•name a single composition, even of tlie most trivial 
kiiMl, from the ]ien of a British nuisieiaii. 

• Si'f Tmnifi, Moron, 
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CIIAPTFJl VI, 

THE HISTORY OF MANNERS AND CUSTOMS. 


ROM the aeeoiint thet 
has been given tif the 
interior decorations mid 
fnniiture of Englisli ])ii- 
Inces and houses during 
the eleventh and twelftli 
centuries, it a]i|iears 
tliiit the iiractice of 
painting the walls and 
ceilings of ehainhers 
existed previously to 
the reign of Henry 111. 
During the*'reign of 
that monarch and his 
iniuK'diate successors, the fashion seems, from the , 
freipiency of the roval orders concerning it, to hav^i* 
obtained coiisidcrahlv, and almost if not entirely to 
have superseded the more costly and laboriously- 
executed hangings of iicedle-w'ork, of wdiieli in 
several instances the paintings are directed to he 
m ule 111 imitation. The ]irinci]!al subjects were 
selected from the Holy Scriptures, or from tli# nu¬ 
merous lays and fabliaux of the tliirtee;ith cenUiry, 
and the ii.eidents were surmounted by scrolls in¬ 
scribed w'ith the text or the legend as it might be.' 
The well-known “ Painted Chamber” at Wost- 
rninster obtained its name from this style of deco¬ 
ration. The remaining part of its curious,iVicturcs 
executed during the reign of Edward 1. was de¬ 
stroyed on the enlargement of the old House of 
Commons; hut, fortunately, not before accurate 
drawings had been muile of them by the late Mr. 
Charles Stothard. In the romance of ‘ Arthur of 
Idltle Hiitaiii,’ written in the reign of Edward II., 
we road of a chamber in which there was no^ 
manner of history nor battle “since God fir.st made 
mankind,” hut in that chamher it was portrayed 
with gold azure and other fresh colours, as ipiickly 
(to tiie life) adorned that it was wonder to be¬ 
hold.” 

As early as the reign of Henry III. we read of 
■ (he jiaiiited glass windows in dombstic buildings; 
aiid from the above-mentioned romance we learn 
that, in the fourteenth century, they were made with 
hittice.s to open and shut. Strutt has engraved a beau¬ 
tiful specimen of the chairs of the time of Henry III., 
from a MS. cojiy of Matthew Riris.* He has 
also given one of the latest specimens of thesipiare- 
backed chairs of the .thirteenth century,t at the 

• !Ionla Amrfl-rvTinaT), I'l. Sfi. 

+ IhiO, fil 39} nn<l Sjwrta and Pustinies of of biigl.iud, 

Ss», 49.42. and 45. , • 


close of which they began to be fasliioned after the 
pointed style of architecture then just introduced 
One of the most interesting specimens now exisl- 
iiig is the coronation chair, called St. Edward’s, 
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preserved in 'Westminster Abbey, and in which all 
our sovereigns from Edward 11. inclusive (with 
the exception perha]ibof Mary) have been crowned. 

The use of trcsscls for tables appears to have 
been introduced iluriiig the fourteenth century. In 
the beautiful French work on iurniture, &c., by 
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Rf. Wlllcniiii, then' is an ornnmcntal specinieii 
(Voiii ii MS. ctipy III' Iho ‘ lloiimii de Ijaiieclot cUi 
Jyiic,’ 111 the Iloyul Library at Paris. * 

All elegant beilsU'ail, eliair, and reading-desk of 
the. fciurteenth century arc also given in that work, 
whieli deserves to liehcttcr known in Liigland. We 
have a splendid description of a bedstead in the 
roinaiiee of ‘ Arthur’ before inontioned. One 
winch stood in the midst of the chamber siir- 
inonnled in beauty all others; for the * utter- 
brases” thereof were of green jasjier, with great 
bars of gold set full of [irccious stones, and tlie 
crampons of line silver bordered with gold; the 
posts were of ivory with |ioiiuls of coral, and the 
slaves closed in liuckrain covered witli crimson 
satin. The sheets were of silk, with a rich cover¬ 
ing of eriniiie and other cloths of gold, and four 
sipiarc iiillovvs wrought amongst the Saracens. 
The curtains were of green sendal (silk), onia- 
mented witli gold and azure; and round about the 
lied there lay on llie floor carpets of silk “poynted 
and embroidered with images of gold” (one of 
the earlest notices of caipcts) ;* and at the head of 
the bed stood an image of line gold, having a how 
of ivory in his left hand, and an arrow of line 
silver in his right. 

Another bed in the same romance is described 
ns being furnished with a rich quilt wrought with 
cotton, covered with crimson sendal, stitched with 
threads of ^old, and sheets of vvhite silk, and over 
all a rich fur of ermines. In front of this bed there 
stood n bench with great “ brases’ (arms) of ivory. 
Our readers must take into consideration that this 
is from a romance, but it nevertheless is a descrip¬ 
tion founded upon facts, and exaggerated only with 
regard to the materials. We learn from it, in con¬ 
junction with the pictorial representations of the 
period, that the bedsteads of that day resembleil 
the modem crib used Tor children in England, and 
• 

• Matthew Paris tells n* that ElpanorofCastiULwifcofFiilwaid I., 
followoi] tlio example of Sinchiua, bUhopof Tuledo. who, iii l'25h, 
eoveri‘4l his floor with ut which Uicre wcis much aaccriuij. 
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for cvcfv l) 0 (ly iu Gfintiitiy, lu'iiiir h t’ort of lone; 
l>o\', the sides or lailioy: of wliicli was called llui 
outer l)ra>^. The posts at tlii- conieis Hoinctinii's 
only rose a little above lliis radiuu, mid vtcre siir- 
inouiiled with ])anels, at other^n they sujiported a 
tester.* Jiut the wills of our sov('reii;us and eliiel 
nobility prove that, during the fairleentii eentury, 
the beds of ])crsonae,e^ ot tlisliiKtion weie tnaL,"ni- 
liceiit cnou”;h ulniohit to ladtevc the romancer of the 
suspicion of e\.'im;enitiou. Ai<nes, Countess of 
Pembroke, in 13(>7, i^ivi s to lier danghtiT a l)cj, 
“ wit^t the furniture of her father’s anus.’* Wil- 
Iram Lord Ferrers of (.troby, in Id(j8, leaves to his 
son liis ^rceii bed, with Ins arms there^in, and to 
his dauL^hter his “ while bed and all the furnitnn', 
wiiii the arms of Ferrers and Ulfoid theicon.” 
Edward tlie Black Prince, iu 137^, liecjiieaths to 
Ins coiflessor, Sir Robert dc Widsham, Ji i;ire,e<l)ed 
of red camora, with his arms embroidered at each 
corner, also embroidered with the arms of Here¬ 
ford ; and to M. Ahiyne Clieyne “ our bed of 
camora, powdered with blue eau,K‘s.” Ilis widow, 
id 1385, ciYCs to my dear son the kin^ (Richard 
II.) my new bed of leil velvet, embroidered wdth 
ostrich feathers of silver, and heads of* leojiards ol 
•gold, with houghs and leaves issuing out of tiieir 
mouths.” Beds of black satm, of blue, red, and 
white silk, and of hhiek velvet, all move or less 
richly embroidered with gold, silver, and colours, 
arc mentioned in the wills of Edmond Eail oi 
March, 1380; Richard Earl of Aiundel, 1392; 
and John Dukijof Lancaster, 1397. 

Chaucer, in his Dream (v. 255), says— 

Of (lownp <tf jiiiro wliito 

I \%mI Kivi* linn :i feullici lied, 

Itaycil ilh K<ilil .uiti 11;,'!)! \v i“l rl.id 
111 hill' black siittui il outrciTKTf, 

And a pilIoM, tifid every bero 

01 clolli of U.ijues, lo slepo ou Hoa. 

Cluth of Haynes (Rennes in Briliumy) was imicl 

• 

•In ibe w ill of I.atly Neville, 13S.'>, we lind monlion of a eoverlel or 
Cduiiteip^in' (" eouvndit/. ”). anil a lt;'*lcr id dontde wm 
a wliitc^pyuvicuf and ii'«acr, \>uwdorct^\v iili jiupuij.iyi. • 
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rsloomcd (liirincftLc middle ages, and is mciilioiicd 
as eariv as tlu; twelfth ecnlury. It was used for 
sheets, and seoins to liave heen linen of very fine 
mannfaetnre. 

Cliicks that slrnrk and chimed the hour are 
mentioned as early as the rlose of the thirteenth 
rentiiry, as part of the fnrnitnre of a mansion, hy 
tlie authors of tlie, ‘ Roman de la Rose';— 

** T!t paid ftnl sonticr bps oilo"*."* 

I’llt aiilles ft ]HII S(‘H litiics 

A roes trop Ktililillcmcnt^ 

1)« pnt ilural'lp iiHiin enit iils ' 

Tlie word rloek, however, was used to signify the 
hell only till the time ol Henry VIII., the French 
word hnrlnije being used for the entire machine 
hefire that period. 

A cuphoard of plate in the thirteenth eentnry is 
described ns eonsisting of a cup of gold eovereil, 
six (piart standing pots of silver, twenty-fair silver 
howls with covers, a bason, ewer, mid chasoir of 
silver.* 

The wills of Sir John Deverenx, of Sir 

William de Walworth (tlie celehrateil lord mayor 
of London, who also died in 1385), ami of Ahc,'* 
de Nerfinl, Baroness Neville, of Fssex, 13114, 
Contain re|)eated notices of silver and silver-gilt. 
plate, consisting of dishes, chargers, basons, ewers, 
salt-eellars, and s])oons. Sir William leaves a dozen 
silver spoons to Ins brother Thomas Walworth, 
twelve dishes and twelve salt cellars, two ehargers, 
two hiiBons, with a silver lavatory, and six pieces 
(A plate with two covers. In Lady Neville’s will 
mention is made of silver 6pice-|ilatas and ht.naps 
(lmna]ies), with covers or lids to them. Ilanaps 
are also mentioned amongst the articles of jdale in 
the inventory of Charles V., of France.•]■ Some’ 
ol these hanaps were a)dendidly chased, and orpia- 
mented with eagles, herons, &c.; and one is dc- 
scrhied as “a hanap with a leopard the' figure 
of one lieing ]irol)ahly U])on the “ couvercle." In 
the same will, napkins and towels (“ towailles "), 
manufactured at I’aris and Dinant, are mentioned 
amongst the household linen. 

A pair of knives, with sheaths of silver, ena- 
me.lh‘(l, and a firk of crystal, arc mentioned in 
the wardrobe accounts of F/lward 1. ; and firks arc, 
said to have been used in Italy ns early as 1330, 
hilt they were not introduced at tables here till the 
seventeenth century. 3’he one. above mentioned, 
from the very material of which it was made, must 
evidently have heen an object of curiosity rather 
than an article for use. Fire-screens, with feet 
ti)nd stands, oeenr in 1383; anti fire-dogs, or 
andirons, arc mentioned in tlic wardrobe accounts 
of Edward 1. 

The civil costume in England in the reign of 

• Mall. Paris, i 

+ 'I'll.* wnrtl hdTKtper liai ernornlly hppn pxplftinotl ns tncaniiiR a 
Willi IuumUps. hihI (tfiivpiJ fioni liiitiil liiunp.T ll Jft PVitlfnl, 
Imm th** tlocnmpiit now quoted, that ill the lourteeiith eeUluiy the 
terni was ajiplied to vessels (if ►jiver; at 1 we think tin* true deiiva- 
lum of the word to he (rom the .Saxon and German word /amd and , 
nfipf, —tile latter Ri(*niryin|' a howl, liusoii, or porinjter (nn/idn Dutch, ; 
and nnj'i > m Italiuii), and that havin;' u lid {enunrfd,;) to it «a well 

U8 liuntlles, its iipjiearauee world be tiiat of II Boun-bnKOQ. ‘ I 
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Henry III. does not appear to have difi'ercd essen¬ 
tially from that worn during the reign of Richard 
and Jolin. The tunic, with sleeves tight f' the 
wrist, the iliavsses, or tight jiantidoons, with shoes 
or short boots, the toes being long and pointed, 
form the ordinary dross of the middle classes. 
(',a))s of singular and varied shapes are more Ire- 
ipaaitlv met with, hut the cowl or the euif is the 
general head-gear of the traveller. A large cloak 
with sleeves, and a capnelion or cowd attached to 
it is mentioned as a garment for foul wealliei, 
under the name of “ snpcr-totns,” or over-all, and 
a similar, if not the, same, habit, called a halan- 
drana, is amongst others forbidden to he worn by 
the monks of Si, Benedict at this period. Rohes 
and manih'S continued to distinguish the higher 
orders, and the materials of wliicli they were com¬ 
posed appear to have been of the most costly do- 
scn|)tion. Velvet is mentioned hy Matthew I’ans 
under its Latin name of vtHoxn (frgni whence the 
Fiencli rilliisi' and I'c/oio .s), and two very splendid 
sorts of gold and silk stulf manufactured at Baldci k 
and in the Cyeludcs were introduced here ahoiit 
tills iieriiid. The first, called cloth of Bahkkins, 
was used to firm the vestments in which William 
de Valence was arrayed when knighted hy Ileurv 
in 1347, and the second gave its name to a sOper- 
tunic, or surcoat, which opened up tlie front to llie 
wiiisl, and was called, after it, Cyelas, or Cielaloii. 
The w^msieal fashion of indenting, escalo]i|iing, 
and otherwise cutting the eilgcs of gaimeiits, w hich 
had ])rovoked a legislative jiiohihilion as early as 
the reign of Ilenrv II., appears lo have raged iimic' 
lhan ever towards the close of Henry Ill.’s reign. 
William de Loris, who died in 12()0, deserilies the 
dress of Mirth in his ‘ Roman de la Rose,’ as 
being— 

En mninl 

Kt deeoj)ji('“c pur 

and robes so “ slyltercd,” ns Chancer deserilies 
them, were thence called rointises. The nohles 
who attended at the marriage of Henry’s danghler 
with Alexander, king of Scotland, in 1‘251, “were 
attired,” says Matthew Baris, “ in vestments of 
silk, commonly called coinlises.” 

Mantles lined with ermine are first mentioned 
during this reign; two are ordered for Henry and 
his queen; and Matthew Paris mentions the 
doubled or lined winter garments of the king and 
his courtiers. As an exterior ornament, however, 
furs do not make their appearance till the reign 
of Edward 1. In the Harleian MS., 026, is an 
initial letter in which is represented the coronation 
of that monarch, and his mantle of state is not only 
lined with ermine but has the broad cape or collar 
of the same fur which has ever since been worn by 
sovereign princes. 

• Tliut Ib, lastofully, or with funciftil flei^ancp. The oM French 
verb He rmnfist’r in renclcreil te ■pnrfir emnme wnc rnqueUe, iitul Ihe 'ub- 
Btnutiveg fnriiiiune. cointtsff, cmnterw,-^t/V7itilltisse, maviurrcs elid/intrs, 
piiltas. LaudiUB, Dicuoitnairp Oenerul, &c. ran«. IKD. Qtitnfttix 
tiiid iiuinfcuse Bignifies ivhtmsiial orfantastkal, uml (Jhuuccr truiislRtis 
the line thu8'~< 

" All to slytjtereil for i{uijmUse,"-~ 

cut all lo filite or pieces for wliim's saltf, or in a fuutnBllcal manner. 
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The |)viiicipiil cli.'iiigp in till' fennilc dress of this 
peried look place in Ihc fashion of wearine- the 
liair, w Ineli, ni»lead of henii.; plaited as iireviously, 
was liiriied up beliind, and eiiUrcly enclosed in a 
caul ol'net-work composed of iiold, silver, or silk 
I bread, over winch was worn the pe)dum,or veil ; 
and soineliincs, in addition, a ninnd luit or cap. 
Gailands, or chaplets of goldsmith's work, were also 
worn hv the nobility over or without t!*e caul; and 
wieatlis of niilural llowers formed a still more 
(levant summer head-dre'ss, aUainablc by all 
classes. The w im\)le or headkerclncf continued to 
cover the grey hairs of age, and give, a conventual 
ap|icarancc to the costume of the matron and the 
widow. Tliia jiiecc of attire was increased in size 
and rendered still more unbecoming, towards the 
close of Henry’s reign, by the introduction of a 
ncckcdoth called the gorget. Jean de Meun, the 
coiitiimator of Ijorris’s ‘ Roman de la Ruse,’ de- 
scnlies it in the reign of Edward I., as being 
wrapped two or three limes found the neck, and 



Lauiss’ CoBiUME, TiMK OF Edward 1. Sloano MS., 39^3. 

then fastened witli a great quantity nf pins, on 
cither*side, of the face, higher than the cars. “ Par 
Uieu!” he exclaims, “1 h»ve often thought in 


my heart, when I liavc seen a lady so closely tied 
up, licit her neckcloth was nailed to her chin, or 
that .she had the jiiiis hooked into her flesh ” In 
the Sloane MS., 39S.'!, are some figures jierlectly 
illusliatiiig this tirade of the poet. 

The extravagance and foppery wliicli disgusted 
Matthew I’aris during the reign of Henry III., 
w as jiartially checked liy the personal example of 
Etlward I., wlio despised “ the toieign aid of orna- 
mcnl,” and answiued lliose who nupiiied his rea¬ 
son for not woanng richer, Spjiarel, that “ it was 
nhsiird to suppose lie could he more estimalile in 
line than in sinqdc clollniig.” He never wore Ins 
crown after the day of his eoronati()n,»“ saying, 
merrily, that crowns do rather oncratc thiin honour 
princes.”* Buttons, very closely set from the 
w risl almost to the elliow of the sleeve of the under 
tunic, form the most remarkable distiiielioii 'of llie 
civil dress of Edward's reign. The fashion is par- 
tieularly alluded to in a MS. poem written before 
IdOOf:— * 

*' Ilotonos nzanl (azurf) evftrilka imw 

I'liiiii hl^ elbulli tu iiiB li.iiiilii.’’ 

ajid it is represented in the illuminations and 
elligies of the time. Gloves were more generally 
• worn ; and the hair ap]iearsti) hang in waved locks 
lower than the ears, and to have been curled with 
great piccision. 

The ladies arc cruelly attacked by the ]ioelB of 
the day on account of their w'himsical head-tires 
and extravagantly long trains. By one writer they 
are comiiarcd to jieacocks and pies, liaving “ loii^ 
tails Jliat trad in the dirt,’’ atliousand times longer 
tlhm those pf such birds. The authors of the 
‘ Roman de )a Hose’ indulge also in fnvcctivcs 
'against ecrlaiu bead-dresses, winch, however, arc 
' nolf very clearly described, and have been impro¬ 
perly considered to mean the horned head-dress of 
a nmcl* later date. The figures already alluded to 
ill the Sloane MS., 3!)8.'J, and the heads in a royal 
MS., marked 15 1). li., will better illustrate the 
female eostume of this period than jiages of de- 
serqitioii. The pernicious 'system of tight lacing 
already alluded to under the reign of Henry 1 , is 
continually mentioned in works of this dale.. TAc 
damsels m ' The Lay of Sir Launfal,’are described 
as being 

“ Lades nioull estreitmeat.” 

Their kirtles were of light blue silk ; their mantles 
of green velvet, richly cinhroidercd with gold, and 
furred with “ gris and gros” (i. t'. the finest grey 
fur and vair distinguished from ;_the i/ioicvair), 
their heads attAcd with kcrehicfs well cut, aniV 
rich gold wire, and Burniounted by coronets, each 
adorned with more than sixty jireeious gems. A 
girdle of beaten gold, emhelhslied with emeralds 
and rubies, is mentioned in .another poem as worn 
by a lady “ alwiA her middle small.” 

• Camden, Remains, p. 239. 'I'he oriiriual Atilhnvity Is Jului of 
London, whosvrote a ‘Coramtinor.Ttio^’ addies^ed to I'dlward’a widow, 

t^ueeu Mui^iArut. n*id uo>v lu iho Collun coUecUou, muikod Iscro, 

1). II ^ 

t Cotton MS. J 
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Mai E Ct)BH’.ME, time of l.i'VARn II. Hojal MS. Ji. iiu 
Slu.uir, -MS. .'nf). 


The reign Edward II. prCFcnts ns with _thc 
piirty-ccihiuix'd halnts sn f'asliunialde during the 
two follow ing centuries, and the sleeves of the sur- 
coid, or sn]ier-tnuic, terminating at thd elbow in 
ti])|iets or la|i]iets, which liecaine long narrow 
streamers reaching to the ground in the reign of 
Edward III. They me vi.sihle in the clligy 6f 


of the close of tlic fourteenth century, hy the curious 
fashion, apparently, of twisting or folding the cajiu- 
chon or cowl into fineiful shapes, and hearing it, 
little more than balanced, seemingly, on the head. 



HhAjt Phessks, TiMi' i>y Diiwaiid II. Hojal M.s. 14 E. m 


as the women of the Pays dc Basmte wear their 
scarlet hoods in summer, to this dayh The ladle- 
wore it so os well as the men, and, we may pi< - 
sume, .secured it hy pins to the hair; hut the mode 
of fistcnil.g IS nut apparent in the ilhiminalions. 
In one of the accunipanying exanijiles a leiiiale is 
seen with an apron, which Chaucer allcrwards 
calls a hiLTinf-, or /ap-( lolli. 



Kkfioy of Kdwakd II —(iloi^pcstcr C.’atlicdnil. 

Edward ll. in Gloucester Cathedral. An agproach 
is mafic also to the piijturcstiuc chaprt'on or, hood 



Femalf. llRKsfi, TIME op EaWAni) n. Sloano MS 316. 

The close of the thirteenth century is chiefly re¬ 
markable in the history of costume, as presenting 
ns with some particular distinctions in the attire of 
the legal classes. Lawyers were originally priests, 
and consequently wore the tonsure; but, on the 
clergy being forbidden to meddle with secular 
affairs, the lay lawyers discontinued the practice of 
shaving the liead, and wore the coif for distinction’s 
sake. It was first made of linen, and afterwards 
of white silk : its shape is the same as that of the 
coif worn hy travellers and huntsmen in the reign 
of Henry III., and has a vepy undignified and un¬ 
becoming appearance, resembling an cxceetUngly 
scanty child’s nightcap tied under the chin. Some 
judicial itersoiiagcs wear caps and capes of fur. 
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and liiive.'i peculiarly aliapeil collar of the latter, or 
of some white stuff round the neck of their long 
pnest-hke robes. The fur lining of the robe is 
generally either white lambskin or vair. 

The ecclesiastical costume in Knghuid was at 
this time so sumptuous as to e*eile. the admiration 
and avarice of Innocent IV. Some of the sacerdotal 
InihitK were nearly covered with gold and pieciims 
stones, and others rlaliorately embroidered with 
ligiires of animals and flowt rs: their shape will 
he best undestood from our engravings. The mitre 



(‘ARWNAI.'d n \T. Itoyjll M.*^. 16 <i. vi. 


had assumed its modern form by,the reign of' 
I'idwiud 1. Tlic red hat is said to have been given 
to the eaidmals by I’ope Innocent Vi. at the, 
eomieil of Lyons, in 121.'); and l)e Ctuhio says 
Ifiey (irs.l wore it in 12-4(), at the interview between 
the pope and Louis l.K. of Lratiee. Its shape at 
the eomnicneement of the fourteenth century may 
he seen in the siihjoined cut. 

The reign of Ldwtird III. jircscrits us with an 
entire change of costume. The long robes and 
tunics, the cvclascs and cointises of the jirecedmg 
reigns vanished altogether. A close-fitting gar¬ 
ment cidlcd a cote bardie, buttoned down the front, 
and confined over the hiiis (which it barely co¬ 
vered) by a s]dendid girdle, was the general habit 
of the riialc nobility. It was composed of the 
richest materials, magnificently embroidered, some- 
t lines party-coloured, the sleeves occasionally ter¬ 
minating at the elbow, from which depended the 



Male Costume, TIME or EDWAnnlll. ItojAl MS. 19D. ii.jaiul 
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long white tii)])Cts or streamers before mentioned. 
In such tases the sleeve of an under gnrniciit is 
visible, oniamenled with a close row of buttons 
from the wrist upwards, as in Kdward L’s time. 
A mantle exceedingly long, lined with silk or furs, 
and fastened upon the right shoulder by four or 
five large btittoiis, was worn over this cotc upon 
state occasions, the edges indented, or cut in the 
(orm of leaves in the most elaborate and sometimes 
a very elegant manner. A monk of Glastonbury 
named Dowglas, in a work of which there is a MS. 
in the Ilarleian collection, informs us, that the 
Englishmen in this reign “ haunted so much unto 
the folly of strangers, that every year they changed 
them in diverse shajtes and disgiiisings of clothing 
—now long, now large,—now wide, now strait,— 
and every day clothings new and dcstittite and di- 
ve.st of all honesty of ohl array or good usagc.s; 
and another time to short clothes, and so strait 
waisled, with full sleeves tiiid tip|)cts of surcoats 
and of hoods over long and large, ijll so nagged and 
knih on every side, and all so shattered and also 
buttoned, that they seemed more like to tormentors 
in 'their •clothing and tdso in their shoeing and 
•other array than they seemed to he like, men.” 
The c.xtravugancc of these fashions induced the 
rommons to present a complaint on the subject in 
jiarhament, a.ii. 13fi3; and various restrictions 
were promulgated in a sunijituary law passed on 
that occasion. Long hose frequently of two colours, 
and pointed shoes of cloth of gold richly embroi¬ 
dered, with a cajmehon or cowl attached to a cajic, 
having a long tail behind, and being closely hut toned 
. 11 )) fo the chill in front, completed the strange ha¬ 
biliment. ’ j 

Ijong hoards came again into fashion during this 
reign; and on the door of St. I’cter’s church at 
S’langate were fastened one day the following lines, 
wdiich had hcen made, by the Scots in ridic'*lc of 
their sftuthcrn enemies;— 

" I.uiikj'Tjrtls. IktIiIcss, 

IVynlft) htxxU »itl«‘88, 

Mukctli tl.rifllfRS.’* 

Tlcaver hats arc spoken of about this lime, proba¬ 
bly manufactured in Flanders, as in the ne,xt «ugii 
we find Chaucer mentioning “a Flaulidrish hca\cr 
hat.” They tne sometimes w’uru over the capu- 
chon. The knight’s chapeau, ns still borne on coats 
of arms,’is seen in some illuminations, and various 
other calls, some of which are for the first time 
decorated with a single feather worn straight up in 
front; hut its occurrence is so rare, and in such 
particular insllinces, that we are inclined to heli^wc 
it worn, not as a fashion, hut ns a royal badge— 
Edward III. and all his sons hearing an ostrich 
feather differenced in the hlazoning for distinction’s 
sake; the quill of the king’s feather being gold, 
that of the pri»cc’s argent’, and the Duke of Lan¬ 
caster’s ermine. The Duke of Somerset, sou of 
the Duke of Lancaster, wore the feather with the 
quill blazoned comfiony urgent and azure.* 

• Tlilli uiifuitunalf fact puls the intpresling leqoml ofgllu? Itghc 
mian^plume \the siipjioscii of the " Prince Wales, 
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Tlic ladies in t'.js reign are said to have Ei\ri>nB8ad 
“ the men in all luaiinor of arraies and rurious 
clothing.” Like them, they va ore the cote hardie, 



ToMit William ''f Windkou and Ui.ANt.ii dk la 'I'oL’tt, 
VVcstiniusU'i Abbej. 


with the. long white tippets Btrcanyng from the 
elbows ;* but the. must characteristic dress of this 

foallieu”') mui extrfnie peril, wen v-itJioul the additioiul evidence 
ot the •eal o( Jnhii to pri)ve that tho crest i'-" Bohemia was an eiiliro 
wui*,' oi pillion, or as it is represent, d on iliu tombs of the Bohemian 
nmiiHiehs III two w mgs eudoiBed, 

• Vulo ^toyal MS. ly D. il. 
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period is a sort of sidelcss gow'n with .very mil 
skirts, worn over the kirtlo in such a manner as to 
give the appearanee of a jacket to that portion of it 
which is visible. This gown is generally hindered 
with fnr or velvet, and Bomolimes has a kind of 
btoiiuicher of the same materials, ornamented with 
jewels, thereby increasing the illusion; hut it is 
almost impossible to give the reader an iih a of 
this garment by dcscrijition, and we must therefore, 
refer him to the annexed engraving, from llie 
eliigy of iihmeh do la Tour, daughter of Edward 
111 , ill W'eslminsler Ahliev, and others from ilhi- 
miiiiilioiis of the jieriod. We have not hecn able 
111 ascertain the name allotted to this most periiliai 
habit. 

Knighton tells us, that at tournaments the ladies 
rode in party-coloured tunics, with short hoods and 
(that is, the liiiiK'ls, or lung tads of ilic 
lioods,) wirapped about tlieir luiads like, cords. 
Their girdles were richly decorated with gold and 
silver, and they wore small swords, “ commonly 
called daggers,” stuck through ^amclies before 
them—a fashiou observable amongst the beaux of 
the o]i|)o»it,g sex at this time. 

Mooriimg habits arc first distinguished on the 
monuments and in the illuminations of this reign. 
Sometimes tlm mourners are clothed entirely in 
black On the tomb of Sir Roger de Kerdesfim, 
who (fil'd A n. 1337, his relations aie seen wiaring 
the. mouriiiug-cluak over their oidiiiary eolouied 
clothes. 



MoiHiNJNO IIaiuts. Fiom tlio Tomb of Sir lUigiwile hortlcflim. 


Richard II. set his Bulijccts an example of 
fojipcry which they required very little inducement 
to imitate. Knighton assures us that all distinc¬ 
tion of ranks and classes was soon lost in the gene¬ 
ral extravagance and rage for magnificent clothing 
that now prevailed. Chaucer,inhis ‘Parsons’s Tale,’ 
and the author of the ‘ Eulogium,’ cited by Camden, 
both inveigh loudly and in the same strain against 
the inordinate waste and excessive oust of the 
apparel of all classes down to the menial servants, 
whom Harding describes as arrayed in silk, satin, 
damask, and green and scarlet doth. The old 
fashion of cutting the edges of garments into the 
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shape <)f^caves and other devices was carried now 
to ttic t;reatest extreme. Letters and mottoes were 
emlmjidercd uiwii the gowns or mantles; and the 
sleeves of the iormer were so long and wide, that 
they trailed upon the ground, and arc scarcely dis¬ 
tinguished ill some nislanees fioni tlic ainjilc folds 
of the main portion of the garment, .fackets inde- 
een tit short were also worn liv many, as though 
rejoieing only in extremes; and Chaueer’s Parson 
hitlerly reiiroUates tire party-coloured hose which 



M A l.f ( ItihTUMl' . Tl M K "F K'K Mill 11 
Kir\.il MS. iU ll. M,, iin<l H.iili-i.ui MS. ii-ll'.). 


wer e genendlv attaelied to them. The short jacket 
wlion itself of two colours is, we presume, the 
ludiit alluded to hy the name of eourtejiie —an ap¬ 
pellation it u tanied even when composed of one 
col.air only. The shoes had enormously long-piked 
toes, sometimes crooking upward in the Polish 
fashioir, and called “ Crackowos,” probably from 
the city of Cntcow, in Poland, wlrcnce the fashion 
may have licen imjiorted by tire followers of 
Jviehnrd’s rpit'cn, Anne, whose graiirlfather htrd irr- 
eiii'porated the kingdom of Poland xvrth that of 
Bohemia. The author of the ‘ Eulugiurrr,' hefore- 
rnenlioncrl, says they fastened the toes to their 



Fkmaif Costume, tim#op Ricuahp IT. 
Uoyal MS. IG 0. v., uiifl Harleiau MS. 437*^. 


knees with elmins of silver; hut this rurions enstom 
has not been ilhrstrated by any pictorial rejirc- 
sciilation that we have yet met with. 

Hats and caps of vanotis aingtilar shapes are 
worn. One caji, a tall niutf-looking afhdr, is seen 
iVerpienlly in ilUnninations of tins elate. It is 
worn liv the Duke of Lancaster in the illumina¬ 
tions ol the Ilrirleirm manuscript historv of Ritdrlutl 
TI., in V rerreh verse, of whieli an aceouiit has been 
given in a former page,* and is jiainted black, but 
of what material docs not appear. The hoods, of 
which many specimens are portrayer! in the same 
iiiiiiinseript, are still of a most inexplipable shape*. 
They ipipear more like a bundle of elotli upon the 
lieiiii than a regular article of apparel; some are 
decorated by a single featlier. Tlio gowns, in the 
same miniatnres, exactly answer to the description 
of the luithor of the ‘ Kulogmm’—“ a garment reach¬ 
ing to the heels, close liefore, and strutting out at 
the sides ; so that at the liiiek they make men seem 
like women.” Briinls seem to have cmne again 
into fashion, and were worn forked as in the old 
Aiiglo-Si^xon time. The hair was worn long, and 
.carefully curled. 

The eerlcsiastical costume preserved its sump- 
pions character to the end of this peiiod. Prom a 
record in the Lord T'rcasurer’s Remembrancer’s 
Olliee, in the Excheipier, wc find tliat the mitre 
I of Alexander de Neville, Arehbisliop of York, in 
tlie time of Richard 11., was jilodged to Sir W. 
\Vbilworth, Lord Mayor of London, tor the sum of 
Bid/. Gv. 8(/., and was valued at ten marks more 
thiiiftliat sum “ai least ;”—a tolerable proof of its 
inagiiifieenee. 

Tile armour of the reign of Henry Ifl. is gene¬ 
rally to be recognised by the admixture of plate 
with tlic \ariims sorts of mail worn from tile time 
Ilf the Coiupiest. It is eonfincd, luiwevcr, to'^aps 
for tlicAiiees and jiroteetionB for the sliimlders and 
elbows. In some instanecs, but rarely as yet, 
greaves are seen, but tlic hands and feet are still 
coveied by mail. The quilted or padded armour 
of silk, bufkrain, kc., which we have hefoie 
spoken of, came still more into use, and, from its 
style of ornament, was called poiiijiq^ud of riflin- 
Uhain-mail, jiriqierly so colled, is sup¬ 
posed to have been inirodiiecd during this reign 
from Asia, where it is worn to this day; lint it is 
not clear to ns that it had not been know n to the 
Anglo-Saxons and Danes, as we have already 
remarked under that ]ieriod. From tlie coninienee- 
ment of the tbjrteenth eentnrv, liowever, there is 
no doubt of itS use in Purope; and the intef-* 
lacing of the rings themselves, in hen of stitching 
them either lint, or in layers one. over the other, 
upon leather or cloth, was a decided improvement 
on the eliimsy hauberk of the early Norman era. 
Over the sliirlT of chain was worn the surooat, 
bliaus, or cyelas, of silk or rich stull's, and oceasiou- 

ally perhaps crablai;pned.t It descended to the 

• 

• • Sbr anlr, • 

+ I’hu of onililii/onnij' tlio Burcuiit dW Hot Tnwever 

Iiccomo'^viicr.il till Iho reign of Kdwnftl 1, 
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muldk' of the loc;, fuid the edges were frequently 
iiidented,or escidkiped, like the cointise and other 
civil garments we have previously described. Of 
this period arc some military figures on the exterior 
of Wells Cathedral, and also the drawings in 
Matthew Paris’s ‘ Lives of the Two Ofias.’ 

A very heavy and ugly-shapc<l lielmet, of a 
barrel form, viitli an aperture for sight cut in the 
transverse bar of a cross, covered the head entirely 
and rested on the shoulders. Skull-caps of various 
forms, with and without nasals, were worn by 
men-at-arms, esquires, &c. In Matthew Paris's 
‘Lives of the Two Od'as,’ written and illumi¬ 
nated abouf this period, the archers are seen in 
niad-jaekets or haubergeons, with sleeves rearhing'lo 
the elbow, over which are vests of leather, defended 
by four circular iron plates. Round targets and 
iron mauls, or maricis dc frr, appear to have 
been used by knights even in this reign (the elFigy 
of one is to be seen in Great Malvern church, 
Worcestershire)'; but the emblazoned shield, the 
sword, and the lance, were the most general ap- 
jiointments of knighthood. The rowclled spur is 
first met with during this reign, but it is not 
common till that of Edward I., who, simple and 
unostentatious ns he was in his private or civil 
attire, and regardless of ])crsonal finerv upon inosf 
occasions, ncvertlieless seems to have encouraged 
a taste for splcinlour and display amongst his com- 
jianions in his favourite pursuit of arms. 



Armoi^ OJ the PEitttii), oxhiltitptl in Hit* Ikfriov nf^^oHN ol Kltham, 
fTtim Uiii Tomb lu Wv&IquusIct AbU'>. « 
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The armorial bearings of the knight were now 
fully emblazoned on Ins banner, shield, surcoat, 
and the liousings of his horse. Ills war-helnict, 
improved in shape, was surmounted by the licraldic 
crest, and additionally adorned liy a kerchief or 
scarf, cut and slashed like the fashionable tunics of 
the previous reign, and like them, and for the 
same reason, called a eointisc. To the offensive 
weapons we tlnd added the falchion, a jiecubarly- 
shaped broad-bladed swnrd; the cstor, a small 
stabbing-sword; the anrla'! or aiivUiri', a broad 
dagger tajicring to a tine jioiiit; the cimli l or 
coMb'/a.v (whence ciitlas) ; the j»«cc, and peihaps 
the rimclar; Ixith the latter being of OiieiUal 
origin. 

The mail-gloves are about this time fir.st divided 
into Ungers; and in instances where the sleeves of 
the hauberk terminate at the wrist, leather gaunt¬ 
lets arc worn, but not yet defended by plate. 
Flat shields of the triangular or heater form now 
appear. The banner is oblong ; and the jicnnun, 
a triangular standard, is inentioned. It was gene¬ 
rally charged with the crest, badge, or war-cry of 
the knight; the banner being distinguished by the 
arms only. 

The general military costume of this period, 
with the shape of the banner, may be seen in tin* 
drawing ol the Conqueror on making a grant of 
land to Ins nephew, the Duke of DriUany, ciqued 
in a preceding page.* The original document lioiu 
which Mr. Kerrich ciqned this drawing is preserved 
in the College of Arms; althouch represcutnig 
William the Conqueror and Ins great olliccrs, it 
is the work of some illuminator of the tliiiteeiitli 
century. 

Towards the close of the reign of Edward 1. 
a curious ornament of the military dress a)ipears 
in the form of a pair of plates fastened to the 
shoulders, sometimes sipiare, sometimes oblong, 
and occasionally, hut more rarely, round; embla¬ 
zoned like the shield and the surcoat with the 
arms of the wearer, or with a jilain ISt. George’s 
cross. They were called, from their situation and 
appearance, ailcUct, or little wings. They came 
generally into fashion, and afterwards disappeared 
altogether during the reign of Edward 11. ; the 
principal alterations in which consisted of the 
increase of plate-armour, not only greaves for the 
front of the legs, but brassarts and vanlnara, or 
avant hj'as', being worn on the arms. Two round 
plates also, called, from their position, ivamaiicres, 
were fastened on the breast over the surcoat or 
cyclas, and from them depended chains to which 
the helmet and the sword of the knight were 
attached ; the helmet being now worn rarely 
except during the actual shock of battle, when 
it was placed over the usual head-piece called a 
hau.inct, the successor of the old chajiel de for, 
which, with its nasal, disappears m this reign. 

The surcoat was sometimes much shorter in 
front than behind; and the hauberk, instead off 
having a hood of mail attached to it, now termi- 

O 

* Seu autorp. &6G. 
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iiiitcil a(, fl\j collar, a iiock-cnnrd of cliaiii, called 
ific (utinail, liciiii; fasteiH'd to the cdiic of the Imsci- 
iict, and fallino d<iwn iijioii the sliotddcrs over the 
siircoat, Icavine; a shicld-stmpod opennii- for the 
face. A vizor wna occahionally attacdied to the 
bascinet, in which case the Ifolmct was dispensed 
with. The pole-axe was wielded hy leaders, and 
several seythe-hhided weapons, varieties of the bill 
and the gnisarin, are seen in illuminations of the 
])eriod. 

During the reign of Edward III. platc-armotir 
began to superscile the chain-mail on almo.st cverv 
]iart of the body. Tla^ legs and arms were soon 
entirely defended by plate, gussets of mad being 
only worn under the arm and at tJie bend of it. 
The feet were guarded by jiointed shoes of ovei- 
la])]mig steel ])lates called xollrrrls, and the 
h'alhern gauntlets were similarly Csised with steel 
and provided with steel tops. On the knuckles 
were |ilaecd itnnill spikes, knobs, or other orna¬ 
ments, called (jmh or ijnilltnq.i. Those on the 
gauntlets of Edward the Black Prince, preserved 
al (hinterbury, are made in the form of lions. A 
breasl-jilate, called a ]daslron, kept the e^niin-shirt, 
divested of its sleeves, trom pressing on the chest, 
or a ])air of jdales for back and bn'iist rendered 
the sliirt of mad altogether unneecssary, and a 
sliort a])ron of chain hung merely from the waist 
over die hips. The sureoat was gradually dis¬ 
carded for an upper garment called a jn])on or 
gm|ion (a name sometimes given to the vmder one 
of leather, w hich sn]i))orted either the, hrcasl-jilate 
or the hanheik), made of velvet, and riclily em- 
liriiidered with the iirms of the wearer. It fitted 
the hody lightly, and was confined over the hips 
hy a magnificent belt, to which on the right side 
was attached a dagger, and on the left a sword. 

In the reign of Hiehan! II,, little alteration, if 
anv, was made to the military eostnme of the close 
of tiiiit of Edward 111. The most remarkahle 
feature is the moveable vizor wbich was attached 
to the haseinet, now always worn in war, the more 
poiidorons helmet, with its crest and wreath, being 
used only for the joust and the tournament. The 
shajic of this said vizor may be best undorstoiid 
from an engraving; an orignal vizored haseinet of 
this time is in the Tower of lAindon, and another 
at Goodrich Court (the only two known in king- 
land).* In the Musee d’Artillcric, at Paris, two 
more are preserved; a fifth is said to be in the 
Hotel de Ville at Chartres. There is one in the 
Chateau d’Amhras in the Tyrol; and a vizor only, 
without the haseinet, in the collection at the Ixiw- 
enburg, Hesse C.assel. 

In many edigics and ilinminallons of the, reigns 
of Edward HI, and Richard II., the cuisses or 
thigh-pieccs of the knights arc covered with ponr- 
jHiintcd w'ork; and Chaucer’s Sir Thopas wore 
jamheaux or jambs of “ cuir-bouly,” a preparation 
of leather much used-in the fourteenth century, not 

• .♦pfi an interpRlInR pppcimen of the milUnry rostume of thi'? 
rtMiin in llu* curved llgnro ol St. at Dijon, nu enf^ravnijf from 

a lieauliful cast of wliioli is in the Ar|iia>Hloi{ia, voI.xxn. Tim .jin>oii 
is very peculiar, full and plaited, au(l L)uttone<l ut the wrisls 
and in front. 
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only for armour, but for efllgles and vnrions works 
of art. Tbe sliield, which was tiianguhir Ihrough- 
ont the reign of Edward III., begun, iihont (he 
close of Riehaid H., to he roimded off at the 



bottom; and a niche, was made in it on one side or 
at toji, called the. himclie, nr month, which served 
as a rest for the lance.* 'rhe, slneld of .Tolni of 
Gaunt, which was suspended over Ids tomb in old 
St. Paul’s, and burnt at the cunllagration of that 
building, is engraved in Dugdale’s ‘ History’ and 
Bolton’s ‘ Elevients of Armories.’ It is of the form 
afterwards used in the reign of Henry IV., and 
the bouche is at the top. Hy the latter writer it is 
described thus:—“ It is very convex towards the, 
hearer, whether hy war|iing through age or as 
made of purjvose. It hath in dimension more 
than three i|narters of a yard of length, and 
above half a yaid in hrendlh ; next to the hody is 
a canvass glew ed ti 4 a hoard, upon that Ixiard arc 
broad thin axicles, slices "or plates of horn nailed 
fust, tftid again over them twenty and six pieces of 

Vi'le fl"uie of St, Gt'uryt; before mentioneil. 
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Uk“ like, all meeting' or contring’ about a round 
jilale of the t^aiuc ill the navel ol llic i-hield ; and 
over all a leather eloped la^l to them wit.li ij,lne 
or other holdin;^ slull, upon ■which hijs annorieb 



W('rc painiid, hul iiow tln'v, witli the leather itself, 
have \(r\ latidy and very hwdly been ulteily 
s])<'ded.” Tiic engraving represents the leatlua- 


as torn up and curling away from the slfield, so us 
to sho-w the nature of its fabrication. *’ 

We have already liad occasion to notice the pro¬ 
bability that the use of fire-arms m war was intro¬ 
duced as early as the reign of Edward IU> The 
lines in which the I^eaittish poet Barbour speaks of 
the “ novelties ” first seen liy liis conntryinen in 
one of their encounters with the English, in ^idl27, 
aie as follow :— 

'I'vta iHnvcIty*'' tluit tlay ihcv 

'i'll.il l*)i\s ill) Siiitliitiil li.ul litTii luuit*. 

'I'yiiiiniTi'i (iinil'ic^, f.<*. cifsis ) lui liclmcl ys w :n llii* laut', t 
'I’lir lothyr ri .ik \ s won- ul w ar. 

We have also mentioned the stoiy told by the 
Italian writ(‘i (liovanm Viliam, aiiont the (inploy- 
menl of cannons by Edwuiil at the battle ot Cree\. 
Inllie lifili volnint'. of llu! Are.ha'ologia is an en¬ 
graving of an aneu'iit cannon raised Irom the 
Goodwin Sands;and supposed, trom a coat ol uiinK 
on it, to have been made about 1370. If sti, il is 
only necessary to eomjiare. it wulu the ancient 
English cannon preserved in the d'ower, and said 
to have been used at Creey, to be assured of tlu! 
falsity of the ass(“rlion respeeting the latter. In a 
copy of Froissart of liu' hlteenlii century, Bib. 
Reg. I’lut. X. II. 204, altbouvrh nearly a hundred 
yeaiH laU'r tliyii tin* liatlle, we have a lejiresiaita 
lion of tlie mode m whieli cannon were mounted 
])reviously to the invention of the modern mm- 
earnage. 

• See ante, ji 

1 11) Oils Wl' nlhl, Jil-K'f|\!• tjlJll rn sN 11])C)U hclTllOt'. 1lH llll-ll 
mikncivvII 111 SiKil.iiiii, Mdui Jui Uiuly or foily yisiiK I'lr- 

\ lously Ul Kii^laiiil. 
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CriAP. VI.] 

Social Tifc in England during this ]>ori(M] as- 
sunied, in some rcspocts, a n fmcincnt and sjilt'ii- 
^lour to which it liad liccn hitherto a stranger. 
Cliivalry, which had htani partially intioduccd into 
the coimlry hy the Nornnin invasion, and earned 
to a considerahlc lieii^ht nndf'r the lion-lieaitcd 
Riclnml, appears to have exjienenced a cluck 
dnrin?! the troubled and disastrous nouns (if John 
and Iboiry HI. It is said, indeed, that th(“ lafler 
esiahhslu'd a lound table, in iinilation of the fa¬ 
bulous Kiny Artliur, the kuitihls beloni'ni^ to 
winch (aveicised themselves in joustiiiu;s, and 
dined at a ciicular board, on a foot mu; of ('(juality 
and uood fellowshi]); and tliat llic citi/ens of 
Condon, emnlatnu; tlie kniixhts and nobles, wer(“ 
wont to display their skill in horsemanship by 
immimj, at llu‘ (|Umtain, wlnle a ])eaeock was 
the leward of the victor. Putt* it was under 
tlic cncructic rule, of I'ldwaid 1., and inon* cs- 
[icciallv undfei that of fidward HI., that the 
cluvidious spinl attained its highest exalfalion, 
and tlu“ sinu;uhu' svstem of insf ilutinns and mainun's 
that aioseout of it, its most eampleli' and lirilliant 
development. 'i’he ren^n of tins last* monuu-ii, 
indeed, may Ik* termed the noon of ]'hi;ulish chi- 
valrv, altlioiii;!! it ma\ he, (piestioned^whether it is 
most mdehted for the stronu, liL’Jit <d knightly 
H'liown, in winch it stands out from the Hires 
befoie and alter it, to bidward himself, and his 
liiuh-minded (pieen, and his ir-dlant son, — the veiy 
inirnir of knii;hti>o(Kl,—or to the ]) 0 n of I'roissarl, 
i)y which its yalhint exploits and irmtrenus s-olem- 
mlies have been so laitlifull} and so ehapientl} 
ehionieled. 

;\midst the heroic dariiiu,' winch the chivalrous 
spirit clicrished, and the generous deed.s it occa- 
snmidiy inspired, our udmiratiou is contimudlv 
interni]>ted liy tlie whimsical extravairanees, ami 
sometimes hy the revolting atrocities, of whiidi 
chivalry was tlie fruitfid parent. The courage of 
the knight hecanu* freijuenlly exaggerated into the 
most frantic daring; courtesy towards the female 
sex assumed the eharaefer of an idolatrous fanati- 
eisiii, and liberality that of a reckless profusion 
lliat eared neither for the end nor the object of its 
largesses. The fantastic spirit of the system wais 
introduced into dig must serious affairs. Knights, 
even when engaged in a national contest, fought 
less u])ou public considoratious tliau to u])]kiI(1 the 
renown of their mistresses; ami it was tlie fashion 
among thorn to subject themselves to some ubsunl 
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penance, until a siiecificd deed of arms was 
achieved. 'I’hus, in one of Edward I IT.’h (‘xpi'di- 
tions against France, the knights who joined the 
arinv, we ar<* told hv I'n.issait, wore* a ])ateh on 
oni* ey(', nmh'i a vow that it shoulil not he rc'inoved 
until tiuw had performed exploits worthy of tlii'ir 
mistresses. Of the mad heedlessness with w hich, 
on ollu'r oeen^ions, the boasted knigbllv virtue yf 
Idxralit'y was d!S])la\ed, a single instance may 
serve for an illustration. When Ah'ximdei IH. 
of Scotland, accompanii‘d ♦by a iumdred knigbts, 
repaned to Ixiiubui, to attend the coronation t>f 
Edward I , be and his knigbl>, us soon as they 
iibglited, let loose tlicir richly-capaiisoiit-d steeds, 
to lie scrambli'd for b\ the multitude: and five of 
the grt'al I’jiglish nobh'", not to be outdone in 
generosity bv the strangers, immediately followi'd 
the example.^ 

^Ve are not, to supposi* that ibe sovtTeigns who 
dmiiig this jieiiod wen* the most. distmguis}i(*(l 
pii*teeIors and onianii'iits of cliivalt), were wholly 
under the (“ontrol of the spirit which tliev thus 
lo'-t(.-red. ^'riiev were not, of conise, exempted 
bom the inlluciicc of the ejurit of their age, and 
therefore thev weie most anxmus to he accounted 
tiue knights, as well as wise rulers; hnl llie\ had 
sagacity and dexterity to seize upon the luhiig 
fcelmg, and turn it to the support o1 ihiar schemes 
ol policy and ainlalion. Such cspi'cially was tin* 
cas(‘ «ith K.luani in. II,: saw' III chivaliv the 
msliurncnt most suiti’d to tlie temper and circum¬ 
stances of tin* age, ami that, iheiclon*, hy wlueh Ws 
vast#designs could he best aecomphshed. Ev(‘ry 
^howy louj-namcnt lu* proclaiim'd iiicrcuMMl the 
immher and spirit of his supporters, an4 mldcd to 
Ills real strength., ills great opjioncnl, Philip of 
Valois, adoplcil liu* '-ame eourse, and a iivalry in 
llu'se splendid ])ageantries W'as the coma'ipi^-iiee. 
Edwaf(J established what was ealle<l a round ffd)le 
at Windsor, two hinulrcil feet in diameter, which 
w as maintained at the c\[)ens'’ of a Iumdred jioiinds 
weekly; the bheneh king, in uprisal, estalilished 
oiie similai at Pans, hy the attiaclions (»f which he 
intercepted sundry (jcnnan and Italian kniulils 
who were coming to bhigland. bhlward thcji insti¬ 
tuted tin* Sima* illustrions Order of thi^fiarter ; and 
Philip increased tlu* numl)(‘r and splendoui of his 
jousts and lonrnameiits. It was thus that national 
and royaT rivalry coiitrihuted to the extension ami 
aggrandizcincnt of tin* clnvahic system: it was 

• II. Kiiyi,Uitoi’» 
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now the nrbitcr of kinpidoms, nnd tlKTcforo all ils 
forms, however puerile, became olijccls of the 
highest public importance.* 

The “ passages of arms,” as the Sjiorlive en¬ 
counters ofcliivalry wercteniied, were of varimisile- 
seriplimis. Sometimes a baron proclaimed a joust 
or tournament to he held before his easlle, which 
was furnished w'ith permanent lists for the |)ur|)ose. 
Sometimes a certain number of knights leagued 
together to answer all comers ; and sometniics a 
single knight, especially venturous and hardv, 
rvould enter the lists with a geneial challenge, and 
eneounter every foe ni sneeessioii, until he eon- 
(piered all or was himself overcome. I''re(pieiilly 
a simjile joust was tried by two knights, who chal¬ 
lenged each other to a trial of skill m all love and 


fnooK 1'/ 

courtesy, with headless or sharpened Janccs'; in 
this case one, three, or more courses vtere run, till 
one party yielded, or was disabled. And some¬ 
times, when surpassing skill was to he displayed, 
or when additional danger was sought to give a 
zest to the eoutlict-, a jilace was selected for the 
combat where a career of the lance was the Iciisl 
part of the hazard,—a rough plot of grout id, ot 
le narrow' bridge, with a river or lossc hciicath, into 
winch a false step would plunge the unwary com- 
Imtant. A singular course of this nature was run 
(III the bridge of London, during the reign of Kieliin d 
II., between a Scottish and an Liighsli knigiil, m 
coiisetpienee of a loniial challenge after the haltlr 
of Ollerburne.* 

Little remains to he added to the (leseiiiilion 
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given in the last Book of the iiiihire and geiK-ral 
firms of the tournament. Tlie displav, however, 
hotli of expense iind of taste, was greater now than 
in the jipecediiig iieriod. The lists’were now 
inagnifieeiitly decorated ; they were surrounded by 
gay pavilions belonging to the knights who intended 
to take part in the combat, which were (lis¬ 
ting ished by the rich armour and honoured Imn- 
ners of their respective owners; and the scaffolds 
erected for the accommodation of the ladies and 
noliles were hung with tapestrv, and embroidery (d' 
gold and silver. The s|H'etacle regularly eoiii- 
meiiecd with the jousts, wliieii were perfonned, on 
those occasions, with headless lances, and each 
knight endeavoured, in his rapid career, to strike 


his adviTsary full on the vizor or crest. I iii- 
was a dillicuh mark to hit, hut when aeeomplislied, 
it stddom failed to nnseat the tiniiest ndei. lo 
avoid such defeat, some knights adopted tlie 
jiraetice of fastening the helmet to the cuirass by a 
single laee so that it might give way at the slighlesi 
loiieli of the s]iear; hut this, Froissart slates, was 
eondcmiied by Jolui of Gaunt as an unfair ex])e- 
dicnt. To lose a stirrup in the shock of ciieomiti r 
was cipial to a defeat ; to ho unhorsed, whelhei in 
joust or fmrnav, was an additional ignominy. In 
the furious mclde of the general eonihat, those who 
threw their antagonists to tlie earth, or mastered 
their weapons, were also sometimes obliged to drag 
them to the extremity of the lists; and when tins 
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Will Hcconjplislieil, the iliscomfitecl hnii'lits liad to 
reiiiiim iirianiiersi, and take no I'urther slnire in the 
hattle. In tina way, both parties ioii;j;hl until so 
many on one side were disabled or captured as to 
make birlher contention hojieless. As might be 
cxiieeted, these sports, even in,thcir gentlest i'orms, 
Mere ])leutifnlly aeeompamed'with wounds and 
bnusia; a death-wound was sometimes unwarily 
deall, and a dismounted kniglit was oceasioiiaUy 
smothered in his armour; but when the exeite- 
•nieiit ol eonlhct rose to its height, aggravated, too, 
as it was in many cases by party or national 
enmities, then the two-handed sword or heavy 
battle axe descended with the same fury as on 
the |ilaiiisof France or Syria, and the lists assumed 
the character of a battle-field on wh'ich deadlv ene¬ 
mies wi'ie contending. The king, or tlie person 
jiresidmg, however, hail always the power to still 
the contusion at the wildest, lie threw down his 
warder, and cried “ Ho !”—and in an instant the 
fieieest stnlj was suspended; the mailed com- 
hataiils stood as motionless as statues of liroiize. 

Fioissait gives ns the description of a toiirna- 
meiil held at Ijondon, in 1,'!89,during Vie leign of 
Uiehard II. Heralds wetc sent to every country 
111 Fnrojic where chivalry was hoiiouied, to pro¬ 
claim the lime and the occasion; and brave knights' 
wi ie invited to splinter a lance, or wield a swoid, 
III honour of their mistresses. Kiiightsand nobles 
iiom lai and near assembled at the inspiring sum¬ 
mons; Ml that Ijondon was thronged with warriors 
of every climate and language. Smitldleld (at 
that tune without the city walls), in which the 
lists were erected, Was surrounded with temiiorary 
chambers and pavilions, constuictcd for the ac¬ 
commodation of the king and the jirinccs, thi^ 
(|ueeii and the maidens of her court: and when the 
solemnity was about to commence, sixty horses 
richly accoutred were led to the lists by sipiires, 
accompanied by heralds and minstrels; after which 
sixty ladies followed on jialfreys, each lady leading 
an armed knight by a chain of silver. The first 
dav, the ganics comincnced, as usual, with cuconn- 
ters of the lance ; and at evening, when the tinils 
liad closed, the two combatants who had most 
highly signalized their skill, received, as pjizcs, a 
golden erown, and a rich girdle adorned with ]ire-» 
cions stones ;; after which, the night was spent in 
feasting and dancing. On the next moniing, and for 
five successive days, tlic more serious competitions 
of the tournament followed; and still, as evening 
came, the same joyous festivities snccccded—the 
Jictors thus realizing all that their pagan anccstois 
liad hoped for from the lighting and feasting jiara- 
dise of Odin. But the appetites of the noble 
assembly for blows and beeves had not yet been 
satiatcil. The immense cavalcade now ruse, and 
]iassed on to Windsor, where the same jousts, coin- 
hats, and banquets were renewed for several days 
more; after which^thc foreign knights dcjiarted to 
their own homes. 

* The ordeal eornhats, which were so closely eoii- 
nected with chivalry, aiifiear, during the rcigu of 


Richard II., to have inoreased in frequency. Re¬ 
gulations for these jndieial duels were settled by 
tlie king’s uncles. By these regnhitiou.s, Jhe king 
was to lind the li.-ld upon which the eonibat was 
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to lie fought; the lists were to he ererted on 
gionml sixty paces in length, and forty in breadth, 
hard, linn, mid level, with one gale to the east, and 
another to the west, and the whole was to he in¬ 
closed liy a paling so liigh, that a horse could not, 
leap over it. The naliire of these duels, as well 
as the s|)iril of the iiec, will he best illnslraled hv 
tlie aceoiinf of a siiieular combat of tlii.s nature, 
which IS detailed by Hohiislied. A knight accused 
a squire of treason, w hich the latter denieil, and 
craved tile [nirgation of eomhal ; aiii^accordingly 
tlie trial was held in ]iresence of the king, the 
Duke of ],aiieaster, and the iiohles. The aii|iellant 
first entered the held of hattle, and waited lor the 
acciised, who, after being tliriec snnimoiied *Jiy the 
heralfl-at-arms, entered the lists at tlie third call. 
The sealed indenture containing the knight's charge 
was then ojiencd, and read, and a denial formally 
returned ; after winch, notliing remained hut an im- 
'mediate iqqieal to arms. The oaths of hattle were 
tlierefure adinimstered, and the acenser and ac¬ 
cused solemnly swore that “ they. dculE w*tli no 
witchcraft, nor art magic, whereby they might oh- 
tani the victory of their adversary; nor had aliouU 
them any herb, or stone, or other kind of experi¬ 
ment, with wineh magicians use to trininpli over 
their enemies.” The combatants then lietook 
themselves to prayer, after xvhich they rose, and 
joined battli^at the given signal, first w'ith spears^ 
then witli swords, and finally with daggers. After 
a long and cruel fight, the knight managed to heal 
down and disarm his enemy; hut just when he 
was about to throw himself upon the body of the 
vanquished,^to deprive* him of life, the sweat 
within his barred helmet (lowed into his eyes, and 
so completely blinded him, that he fell wide of the 
mark. The sqturc, finding xvhat had happened, 
contrived to raise his* haltered limbs from the 
grofinil, and threw himself upon his ciielh’V, when. 
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lit this perilous juncture, tilt king ordered the jiiiir 
to ho idiieked asunder, which was iinniediately 
done liy-tlie attendants of the hstf. The knight, 
as soon as he got upon his legs, prayed earnestly 
to he. replaced in Ins former ]iosilioii, with the 
squire ahove him ; for “ he thanked (Jod he was 
well, and iiiistrusled not toolitain the victorv hut 
this leipiest was refused hy the king, altlioiigh 
lileaded reptiitediv, and yvlth vchenieiiee, ami 
liaeked hy the oiler of goodly suivib oI' money. In 
the nieaiitinie, the squire^, e\hiiusteil with wounds 
and toll, bwooiied away, and iell from his chair ; 
Ins harness was s|ieeilily iloifed, and means were 
used for Ips leeovery; hut as soon as he had 
opened his e\es, and hegaii to hreatlie, the perli- 
naeioiis kmalit advanced, and, alter calling liini 
traitor and pei Hired, sunimoiicd him to coinnience 
the lialtle anew. Hiil the sipiire’s last combat had 
heen fought. He was iniahic to iiiiBWer, perlnqis even 
to understand, the reproach of his anlagoniet; and 
he died the saiiiy night. No better proof could he 
reipiired of his guilt by the most serii|niloiis judges 
of that age; and thus was the all'air teliiiiiiated 
“ to the gie.at rejiiienig of the eomnioii' peiqile," 
says the old ehionicler, “and diseouriigeiiK'iit of 
Iraitois." 

The osleiitui ions splendour and recklessness of' 
expense wliirli the elinalrons siiirit luiiled to 
eneoiiraee, was iiol eonihied In mere courtly 
liarades, and loiiriiameiiis, and solemn festivals. 
On ihe ('ontraiv, it seems to lia\e pervaded every 
deparlment of domestie as well as jiiildie and 
ont-ilonr life. We still find in fashion during jhe 
pnveiil |)eriod llie same imwiehly retinues tliiil' 
(■nriimheieil llie. niaieh ol Henry 11. and Ins 
Hollies ; and if tlicse trams of aftenilants were now 
soini what superior m p.oiiil of eleganee and spleii; 
dour to lliose of jiieeeding agi's, they were still 
proilu'liM' of imuiy eyils. Each man strove to 
onido Ids iieighhour; and a xvriler of the'time, 
the Monk of Mulmshiirv, hitteily coni|iliiiiis of 
the miliap\)y rivalry in proiligalrty which siieli a 
spirit had proihieeil, when he tells us llial the 
npiire eiideiivoured to oiilsliiiie the knight, the 
kiiiglit the haroii, the haroii the earl, and the earl 
the king. ALI this was niitliiiig more lliiui the 
nafiiral result of such an excited and aitifieiiil 
state of life. IJiifirtuniitelv, loo, the semhliiiiee of 
an excuse was still allorded for large ami well- 
armed trains in tlie jimriieyitigs of the rich and 
|) 0 \verfnl, from the fact that England was still tra- 
yersed hy strong liaiiils of rohhers, that jiliinilered 
hot only peacehil bishops and eiirdim>ls, but well- 
'aehftnipanied earls, and even powerful princes.* 
Blit still stronger molivcs for these throngs of fol¬ 
lowers were to he found in the restlessness and 
amhitioii of the nohilily, coiistinitly seeking to 
siipphiiit each othcrwhciniotcngageitin a common 
contest with the crown. Such regiments iiiid 
anniy‘3 of retainers, of course, demanded jilcntiful 
supplies and an unbounded hospitality; and in- 
Btanees are fnrniBh|f4 of the household cxpi^ndl- 
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turc of these jieriods that almost stagger belief. 
Richard 11., we arc told, eiiteilained ten thoiisaiid 
|)ersons daily at Ins tables, d'he rich and power 
fill Tlioinas Eail of Eancaster, grandsoii of Henry 
HE, ill the. hegiiiniiig of the fouileimth eeiitiiry, 
expended in one year ahoiit tweiily-Iwo thousand 
lioiinds of silver in this iqieii style ol house¬ 
keeping ; of wme alone there were eniisiimeil, ifiiring 
the course of that year by his liotisehold, three 
hundred and scveiity-oiie pipes. 

Ill the article of meats and drinks, the common 
lieople seem to have still adhered to the ]ilaiii 
iashioiis ol their ancestors: the old dishes, what- 
evi'r they wcie, as vet siiHieed them, willi eupious 
draughts of ale, eider, and mead; tmd qnaiilily, 
not qiialilv, was the mam esienlial of a lianqnet. 
Very dill’erent, however, was the ea-i' witii the 
nohtes. I'lie s'-leinii leaslings of ehiyalry seem 
gradually to have crept into the e\ety-(la\ hie ol 
the great, so that the eonqiatalne qlislinenee lor 
which tlicir Norman ancestors wore ilislmgnislicd 
had given |ilace to inordiiialr evlravagancc. Nl- 
lcm|ils to icsiraiii tins exirayauaiiia' wcic repeat¬ 
edly made'iii the reigns ot Edward 11. and III,, 
hy snnqitiiary laws ; the yerv ie])etilioii ol yyliieli, 
however, proves that they weie griierally disie- 
garileil. The reeoids of some ol the gieal leasts 
of this ]i(TI.kI exhibit astouiKling hills ol lare. .At 
the marriiige liani(iiet of liieharil Eail of (lorn- 
wall, ill 124.'!, thirU llioiisaiid dishi's were seived 
lip;* and in the lolloyving eenliiry, at llie inslalla- 
tioii feast of Ihe ahhol ol .St. Aiigiisl me, no less 
Ilian tliri'c thou ymd dishes honoured tiu' proinnlioii 
of the fortunate eeclesiastie.t The meals were still 
iHimiiially only tv\o a day ; hut tins limitation mal- 
•tereil lillle, when (lie giealerpail ol the day was 
diwoted to these two meals. I iiternieats also appear 
to have heen inirodneed during this pel lod. These 
were ileheate and light dishes, served up at the in¬ 
tervals of the meal, intended jiiohahly as |)ro\o- 
ratives to the nioie substantial courses 1 hat followed.]. 
Wines also, as lliev were teehmeally ealled, formed a 
sort of eiimieetiiig link between the tw'o daily meals. 
These wines were light refeclioiis of fine cukes 
and different kinds of wine, that were lakeii at 
any hour of tiic day, or upon the in rival of a 
‘visitor, hut more especially at bcd-timc.§ (hiokcry 
had now also incrcilscd into a most complicated 
and urtilicial system, thoiigli we are not suiliciently 
acquainted witli the details to speak of them witli 
certainty. Many dishes are now iiientiimed for 
Ihe first time, comiioscil of materials suiliciently 
tieterogeneous according to the jircsent taste,|| and 
so excessively seasoned that they were said to he 
“ burning with wildfire wliilc otliers, that were 
required to please the eye as well ns the jialiile, 
were gaily painted, and turreted with paper. In 
seasoning tliese infiammahle dainties, the cooks 
made almnilant use of ginger, grciii ilc. Paris, 
cloves, and liquorice. Wc also find lliat jellies, 
tarts, and rich cakes, formed a copious accompr- 
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iiimcnt of'cvnry The Mines used at this 

jh-dimI Mer? either eniniumiuled or ])ure ; nf the 
li^'merMere hippoeras, piynicnt, iiiui claret; the 
hitler well' cliielly the iin|)urled Mines of France, 
Sp.iin, (iri'i'ce, ami SyriaA' 

A style nf hie such as tins n;quired vigorous di- 
gestiun, and out-door sjmrts, aceordingly, M'erc still 
eagerK' followed hy all classes. J'leet steeds, hu;lt- 
soanng hawks, good lunmds, and hrigliL armouf, 
sldl oeeiijneil the eaies of the great and weullhv ; 
and as so many of tlie restrictions m hunting had 
heen aholished, that sialuctivi' sjmit was aKo largely 
followed hy the commons. The jtiiesthood also 
contnnKMl to he so stionglv attached to “ vcaiene,” 
that, ill tlu' remn of Kiclnud II., (‘veiv clergyman 
was jiiohihited Imm kee|nng a dog for Imutiug 
wlio had not a henelice of the annual amount of 
ten jiouuds ; and, in (he reign of I'Uward HI., the 
Ihshop oj' J’d\ ai'tually exeommumeated (‘iTlain 
liersoiis who j^ad stolen one of his hawks during 
the period of ih\me serviec. 

We hud, fiom tin' ilhiininaled manuscrijils of 
this period, that even ladies hotli Imnted in com- 
jiany Milh gentlemen, and formed Imnifng ])aitics 
of then own, m Avhieli they jmisued liie deer, 
mounted astixh' on Ih'et horses, and hrougiit 
do'Ait the game with their ariows.* Sometimes, 
inde(‘d, ladiC'' wiml much further tlian this, ndmg, 
we are told, lioiii eastle to castle, and from town 
to town, with poniards at their girdh's and ja\elins 
in (lieir hands, in (picst of adveutiircs.t Ihd- 
loniy still eontmued t(> he the most cdierished 
sport ; and (he ]»riccs at which hfy*ks wen* pur¬ 
chased, as well as tlie ]KualUc 8 mmeted agaiust 
ihoM- who should steal them, show the cstmuitmu 
111 wliicli they wiu'c lield. Edward IJI. himsell' 
appi'His to )iuv(“ heen au enthusiaslie hawker. In 
(Mie of ills e\])cditiijns to I'raiiee he earru'd with 
him thirty fahauuMs; and, during the camjmigii,^ 

* SiiiiU’.s Cuiii.'ii -f TI Kii\i;h(i>ii. 



Ii'c a])]K'iirs (,i) liave liawl'od anil foiijrlit altornatoly 
with ('ijnal aiilmir. The wolf, it may 1)0 (ihsia vcil, 
was ilill to 1(0 Iciuml in I'inalaml, as ajipcars liy 
vanons cviilrnres. 

Wiuai \\c jiass from lliose ai'tivc oxfirisi's to 
the in-door nnmsrimaits of thr nohihly and nciitrv 
of tliis )K‘riod,wc lliid that most ol Iho i^amcs of tlm 
former |icnod weie still in use; and Mime tjaini's 
a^e also mentioned ot winch we do not j^ad in 
earliei times. That ol eioss anil pili. said to 
ha\e been iiitrodnceil at, court hv I'nlwaril II,* 
Persons playiim at ilrainthls aie represented in 
some ol'the ilhimiiialions. We have alreailv mai-, 
lioneil the paine ol chess as lonniiia eominon 
amnsenieiit umom; the hiyliin' classes. 'I'iie game 
as far as we can judge from the fignres in the 
ancient jiainting.s, appears to have heen jilayed 
manly in the sunie manner as at jnosent. Besides 
a sipiare chess-hoard, however, hhe that eomnionly 
in nse, we sometimes see one of a eircnlar form. 
Tl^e chess-men were somewhat (liferent In tiinn 
and also in name; the (pieen heina railed the 
fevee ; the. rook,or castle, the.rock; and the hishoii 
the allin. * 
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The jester was now a rogtdar aiipendagc of a 
jirineely or nohle hovtsehold : his ollice was to 
divert tin; jaded sjiirit of his lord hy jests cither 
iiitelleelnal or jiraetical, and In keep the bampiel 
in a roar hy his wit, as well as hy the jingling of 
his hells and the grolcsipie disjilay of his eaj) and 
hauhle. The, .castles also continued to he visited 
hy crowds of Jugglers, whose wonilerlid I’eats vo^re 
still attrilmted, even hy the wisest and most 
learned, to inferiiid agency,—by tninhlcrs who e\- 
hihiteil their agility and skill,—hy rope-dancers 
uiid IndliKins,—and hy iniivstrcls and glee-.Hiiigers. 
The inferior aflimals, as before, were pressed into 
the SCI vice of these sirolhiig e.xinhilors; and the 
high-horn sjicetatorj weie still delighted with such 
exIubitiouB as horses daiicmg on tight-ropcs, or 
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oxt'ii riiline; upon horses and liohliiig trumpots to 
tlicir minilhs. 

Muniniinns also formed n jiavllcnlar amnscmciit 
of this period.* These seem to lia\e heen a 
eoiirse and primitive hmd of mas(|ueriidt', where 
the actors, if we may jiidee from the old illu- 
mmatioiis, more freijiiemly iijiphed themselves to 
immie ceilani of the hrute creation, than to 
suiiport iictitions human eharaeters. At the intev- 
meats hetween the eouises of great pnhiie han- 
(jiiets we also find that'pageants were sometimes 
nitrodueed lor the amusement of the guests. In 
these exhilntions ships weie hrought forw'ard fdled 

• ft. funs.—Fnjoeait.—Saiiilf I'uliiyf. 


[Hook IV. 

with mariners, or towers garrisoned hy armed 
men, while the actors proceeded, with the help of 
this Bccnerv, to represent some allegorical less i 
or historical incident. Theatrical amusements 
were still freipiented; hut the age tliat produced 
such a genius as (Tftiieer could oiler nothnig better 
to the stage than such miracles and myst.er:>es as 
have laen noticed in a former Chajiter. r’hese 
strange rc])rescntutions, as far as their fragments 
have survived, are caleulatcd to give us no lavuur- 
ahle idea either of the taste nr the piety of our 
aiieeslors. Althuugh rmiiidcd upon scriptural or 
religious history, they jet appear to have heeii 
slulfcd with such egregious bull'ooncry that they 



ran only ho likened to the sajings and doings of 
Punch and his associates. Dancing constitnird aiv 
in(hsiiensal,;lc accoinphstiment of a gallant knight, 
and gcncially followed the banquet and the tour¬ 
nament. 

The great popular exercise of this period was 
that <*f arcliciv, the cultivation of which, to the 
exclusion even of all other s])(irts, was enjoined hy 
various legislative (luictments or royal ordinances. 
By a law of the thirteenth ceiifiiry, every per.son 
having an annual income of more than one Inmdrcd 
]ience, was obliged to furnish himself with a 
servieeahle how and arrows. In the reign of 
Edward III. .pToelaniation was made that all per¬ 
sons should jiraetise archery on the holidays during 

■ the hours not oeenpied by divine service ; and the 
gnmes of (jnoits, himd-hall, foot-hall, stiek-hall, 
eanihiiea, and coek-fighting, wcic at the same time 
strictly prohihited. The villages were furnished 

■ wilh jiiieks, butts, and rovers, for the competition 
_ of tlie peojile in archery; and at'Ahe.sc trials of 

skitll, in Inter times at least, as iqipcars from a 
statute of Ileniy VII], no man was allowed to 
shoot at a mark less distant than eleven score 
feet.* But it would seem, iiotwithstanding the 
siir]rassirig dexterity of the Englislvhowmen, that 
they did not like to play with hows and arrows 
iquni ei nqiiilsien,— tlieie was something too grave, 
and formal 111 the sport of shnoting according to 
the statute,—and, when it could be fgfely^done, 

• Sint. 33 Hen, VIII. c. 9, 


tiloy eseaped frein the village Imits, to more s])iiii- 
timcoiis and stiiring ami'sements. As arelieiv 
reiiuired such long jiractice, the yoniig were liir- 
mslied with how.s according to their age and 
strength. Those of the veomen for real seiviee 
weic required to he, of the height of the Inaiei. 
.The arrows were generally a yani in leiiglli, 
notched at the extremity to fit the string, and 
lieehed with the feathers of the goose, the eagle, 
and sometimes the peacock. The eross-how does 
not appear to have been much encouraged in 
England. 

The mummings and masqncradiiigs, which were 
in such high favour with the. great, appear to have 
tdso heen attractive to the common people. Ivd- 
ward HI., in the sixth year of his reign, is said to 
have issued an ordinance ugniiist vagrants who 
exhibited scandalous masquerades in low ale¬ 
houses, and to have direeted that siioli persons 
should be whipped out of Eondoii. But the Feast, 
of Fools, which was enacted hy the jioimlaee at 
large, and which was the most singular of all these 
exhibitions, requires a more particular notice. Its 
celebration, which took place at Christmas, some¬ 
what rescmhled the Saturnalia of Ancient Rome. 
It, was a season of universal license among the 
commonalty, in which all orders and authorities 
were reversed ; the churl heeame a pope, the huf- 
foon a cardinal, and the lowest of the mob v^'rc 
converted into priests and right reverend abbots. 
In this wild merrimenf they took possession of the 
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clmfdics, •1111(1 jiaroclied every ])!ui of llic sacred 
service, singing iiiiisses coinpor'cd of ubsccne soni^s, 
I'^d ])reaclniig seniuius lull ul' all inainu'r of lewd- 
ness and buHouaery. Sucii, esjaicially upon llie, 
continent, was the inauuei in which thi^ sacied 
festival was coniniemorulcd ; ?f hilc tlie church, in 
ihe urido of its power and sccainty, h'll no alarm 
whalT*'(T at ihese popularelailhtions, and therefore 
seldtiin took steals to pvev<-nt them. In KiiLdand 
thi‘ Festival of FooF does not jipp<‘ar to liave heeu 
attended witli such wild ('\cesscs as prevailed m 
the continental oliservance of it, and it \\;is soon 
put tlown, either hy tlie aullionty ol llie cijiirrii or 
tlie good sense of the ]>eopU‘. A |>ait of it, how- 
(‘ver, long survived, nialei the di'signalioii of the 
Dance of Fools. This evhilntioii, uhieli was also 
lield at ('hiistnias, coiisisled of a s('t oi drulh'iK's 
sulhi-H-nils inofaiii', llu.' aeloi^Avho lieined in ihe 
p.igeaiil 1)1 ing dles^ed, in all lespeels, like die eoui t • 
tool, a pelsoiaiee who, as he occupied the liighesl 
place ol liisoidei, heeaine naturally the nmdel to 
.ill the luols ol Faigland. 

l''ioiii this loot also spiang the Ahhots of Vnrea- 
soii and j>oi(isol iMisrule--a class ol ,,[)ersoiiam's 
dial will f.dl to he mentioned vmdei a Liter pmaal. 
W'e shall, lio\\e\(‘i, at piesent. iiolice veiy Inu'lly 
die Hislitiilioii of (li(‘ iloy-Idshop, ai.»dtei ol diesc* 
looleiH-s, wliuh ap|M‘ais to ha\e hecti peculiai lo 
Fiej.laniK .uid to jiave been known, at least, so caily 
ns die fmirteeiith ceiilniv. In this iidicidous 
l.uee, die l)u\s In l'im;iiig to the ehoiis ol tlie col- 
leci.cc chiiKhes, on the aiiival <d the Ic.isl ol 
.S| Nahulnsoi ol the ilo]\ IniKMj'iits (and ollcii 
on holh occasions), iticsocd ihcmselvis in lull piai- 
tifu'.ds, and ohlamcd [lo.-^sc.'Mon ol ihcsacicd hudd- 
inc, while one of then iiumhcr loi the tunc hccanic 
(lu'ii piciatc, and was adoiiicd with inilu' ainl 
cto/icr. 'riic uu'luiis then procccihd to mnuic 
ihc devotional sitvicC' ol llicn clci u'.d siipciiois: 
du'v ])ia\{'<l, chiinU'd, and pciloiiiud mass; .md 
die F>()V-l)isl'.op, fiom the altui oi llie pidjul, iKl:- 
veio'd a si'lliioo to the ciowd llial assemhh tl to w it- 
ness di(' spoil,and leceived lioin llaaii coiiti ihul ions 
of money at the coneliision ol the sen ieia Allei 
this prolane parody, the whole elioii salhed into 
the stiei'ls he.ailed hv tlieir juvenile ]'U'lale, daiunuu 
and siimmg Imm house lohous<‘, M'.ittei mu, ihei ic;d_, 
lieueihctioiis among the people, aii<l leeeiviiig off i- 
nius in then ]irogre'S. So l.ir, indeed, was this 
mummery eneuuiaged hy the heads ol tlie idiuieli, 
dial ])iopi‘r dicsses for the jiageanl were kept in 
most of those churches where the cerciuoiiy was 


licrfoiim'd; and it nnuitained its grmuul until 
it was suppressed hv an (“diet of llcnrvVlII. 
Afaiy, Ins <iauuhler, endcavouied lo reave the 
festival; iml, alter her detith, it was ( iiliiely anm- 
hiluled. Ivveii m llie ])resent day, the curioua cve 
can trc.ce certain modilications of these sports, in 



tlK‘ C'hijstnias ie.'ti V li a s ol eliildieii ; and \V ailon 
supposes, wilh some pioliahiht\, dial llie dil nuni- 
t,-iii \rf die I’iloii scliol.iis oiigmated ni tire juo- 
cesbion oi' (lie Bo}'Xjisiio[). 


von. I. 
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HISTOUY OF ENGLAND. 


[Book IV. 


('ll M"l'Ki; Ml. 

llis-r()U\ 01 ' TJIF. CONDITION 01 ’ THE IT-OFLi;. 

Ill’, iii>litutii)n.. ;in(l LiiiC, as \M' have mikI, ii imt iK'lorc, llic 

llir CiMiditKHi id IIuum' uI EoiiO iii tlu’ ^icalti hatoiis 

I'.iialaiiil hail hijili hr- imU. h'nini llir iriun .iImi u! lliiii\ III. I Mti'tl'- 

iM'lnlc lln' of lov toil\lU‘ ('C.IM’d In ln' lilf (l|ll\ (i ( M' | ' j )l n i! I ol 

llu-jiU'soiil jH'i i()(l di'- iDinms. ddiou' i?. :iii mi n'coid ol u 

iincllv to ^lio\\ (he l»aioii\ hcinu cumUmI ii\ wni,- ili.it i>, Minjdy lu 

I lido oiil t Uio ol llic [»(.'- lilt' kinL;\ slllll!lloli^ to piti liaon lit mi liir M'.m 

onlii 1 ' 1-M 111 and cl'a- I 1 lie dl.Mii^o! dial 'ila, tiic s-m nc 111 u lie ii wt 

1 at •let iii'o' w liicd I Id'\ 1iiI\ c die (ii ^l i ei ladcd ui tl- 1o llic .dici i!i'^ loi do' 

li.iM,’ si'ice honied. elci tioii ol coUiit\ and iioloiich i eja t'-ei il al i\i - ii 

’J I.e h\'•Iciii e•■^ed ih uciieiall\ hiijuiohcd, iutw cm. i, Iiial dn^ niodc ot 

u^oii I'te coniili\ 'at cic/itiim liiUonic^. n, oi catlici iiiltodiLi'! d'M l-.tl- 

dic ('o)i(|:ic^I liatl in | waid III. llitloduced aimdioi mode, iiameh, h\ 
cal jiai 1 n ji.ihM’d 1 ci cation imoat I lament, oi, .i> H ha'i I icon ( ,d'- d, Icv 
in\a\, and a new oKin of t'oim- Icid taken it-'ji ibi alufe, alt Id acj i i il !ia>- In-eii d'.aililed wiadic: tiie 
Iilaic coieciil ot llie liiid> and ( ominous w as ai i im 11_\ m 

d’iic ;.’ 0 \ ('1 Miiienl w a.^' now no lonv't line ciliur, sntdi ca'^is ci'dici niven or aski il. l''niaU\, the 

ol die kmu, alone, a^ Il itia', h. ■-aid to have heen iiMial iiiodt i n 1 a in oC ci cal loii h_\ h U ei s |(att nt W a-- 

tu the time ol tiu ('oi:i|neior and in^ M)n',o| c| die nitiodiiccd hv Ivichaid |J , die lii'-t ni'lanc'- ol a 

klDL: Mai the huMii-. inci ( 1 \, a-^ i; ath 1 u ei d-. Caine haioiiv ^o (ouhticd liaviiiLt hcf n m Id'"'!, liie 

to he. In [Hoie--ion aii'i d('-io[| ;•] le.iM, it wa-, lentli veat ot that imiL’,\\lieu Sii John dt llean- 

liom the aece--am ol Id i w at d I , a no\> i n nn ’ it ej' <haini' of Moll \\;t^ made Ihiion I h'aucii.nn n ol 

kill', loid-, and ( oininon-, a- it dl I - ]\ .> idci in i n- 1 'r^, Ml the exi-imo laiik'- ol die 

Not the e.xact Cwii M i Hit ion, leitainU, hill \el pec i aei', ah-o, w it li t he e xccnllou ol I lial ol vi-eoiuit, 

what we niav call the [iiiid iph of the co ihtitnlion, liad lu’cii now nitiodiua'd 'hiie In I f'ai'_lish dnke 

ol eai li h hsc o! the h Ln-lalme had al-o come (o was the I’da'd^ I'l'mce, w ho wa- ciealcd Dnke ol 

he I n ai 1 \ the , a me a-^ it m at pi e^el it d'he I I on- e (‘oja iw al I, i ;• I •hi'J, the eleventh \ eai ot In'- i.ida i 

ol Loid-b ivn\ coiiM-ted oi die i hai.m- oids lenoi ; tlic Iii>-1 m:ll(jlle^- was ihila it de \ cie h.ail 

J'he ei;-.toin o! •oiintiiomni: !'i that as'-cml'lv al[ ilie ot ()\loi'd, who wa.- cieaied Maiipic'-s oi Dilhhii 

immediate tenants oi llic crown, d il c\ei ci-ted, lor Ide, hv Richaid II. in Idhd. 'J’hc iimsl re- 

had ccilainU hecoii'.e onsolele iv loie tlie end ol ih,' maikahk’ lealnie hy winch lie' composition ot the 

r(e.:n oh llcjuv Ml .\hei the complete e-(.i- iijiper hoie-e ol' [latliament at tins period wasdis- 
hhstniKail ot the Ilonse of f’ominous, tlie he-(M‘ tiiimushed tVoin its (aniiposition in modern times 

haiotis weie undoohiedK held to lie (aimmonets, as wasllie mimcncal prepondcnuice ol the spiuliial 

tiuii repiesentalivt"-, the oreal hodv of tlie landed over the Icmporal ]ieeis, and that it velaiiu'd m 

‘^enti', Me ai iha-^ d.t\. If it could ])e ctcaiK some device lill the aholitioli ol the old udiaion in 

simwn dial il'^ivei wa- otheiwise,— dial at. anv lh(' sixleimUi centurv. 

lime tlie <aitiie hodv ol llic ti naols of the ciown ddie constitntion, on Uu; whole, may now he 
r-at as loT'ls 111 parlianienl,— the jciiia.rk;^h!e con- shotllv <lescnhed as hemy, :in immaUne or impet- 

cnricma' ol 'he dale (ium which it ;s on all hiinds feetiv cstahlished system ol lihcriy. If was a (icf 

admitted that ite v did so no lon^ei with llnit i cojislitution, t.o a _i;iC(it extent, in (orni apd tlicoiy, 

iisiiallv a-si-ocd to the origin of the House of : hut with mucli of ilu' spirit and siihslancc ol 

’'Oininons, Would l’o iai to mal.e it,pjohahle dial tlie old dcsjiolism still remamiiiLt in its piactice. 

‘hil, home realK did Lake il.> hcnmninn, at the d'o (piot(‘ the words of a disliiiouished wilier, - 

period 111 (jueslioii. In env ea-e, il seems likely “ Althoui^li IIh', lestnuuiiiL^ liaiid ol p.iiliameiit was 

enouu'Ii dial (he lower lioU'-c of the Norinau paihii- coiilimiallv i;rowdiig more cUcctual, ami the notions 

inciil may have hern onyinallv the house of the of lepiil rn;lit {leipiirint.^ more ])recision, lioin tlie. 

less(T haioiis, w hether thyy sat m it at hist pi‘i~ time of Macjiu Chiiria to the civil wars under 

sonalh Ol hy i epre^eiila!mu. All th.h. we know is, Henry VI., we, may justly say that thi' general 

th;it iioih the time.il lea-t wheu all the fieeholdeis tone of administration was a little, arbitrary, 
in eatdi eounlv weie ii'-Mieiateil njthis matter with 'I'lie whole fahriii of hhiglish liberty rose step Jiy 
the jinmediaie tenants of the crown, the House of step, through much toil and many sacrifu'Cs, each 
Cominou was a lepreseutativc body, h’rom this geuerutiuu adding bomev new security to the work, 





(Thap. VTI 1 CONDITION OF TTTE PEOPLE^ 


Jiml Inisti^ig ]Hi«;lcrity would ]tcr((“('l tlio la])o( 
a-- well as^eiijoy the tewatd. y\ nine, pciliap; 
^is (.‘Veil tluii tiua'^ccii in tile \ iMoiis ol ^eiieious 
liojie, l>y till hr:i\e Linuln>. ol pai lianieni, :uul h^ 
(he Mihei ^:l^es of [usliee, when i1k“ |»toii(lest 
nilllI^le)'^ III (he eiown woidij lei'oil fi’oin those 
h.in4'e< wlueh weie then daily juished aside with 
ini|i*n(v.’ ^ 

I'he stale of llie eouiitrv diiniiL' the )>re>i1i( 
jM'tiod, ill ]i‘ea)d (o -<eeunly and oidet, slill iie- 
tnkeiied enii-idri;d)le liaihaiisiit, liolh ol manner^ 
<uid of inslilulioiis. ddie ino-^l disimel and iii- 
di-pniaiile testimoii\ to the eieal ]»i(‘\alenee o! 
rapine and violiniee is tinit, wineh is lioine h_\ ^oine 
nt llie arts p,i>M‘iMi\ t !ie leu I'.lal me w itii liiO \ lew 
ol leiiuMlv mil; tile e\d. Ol t lu • e one (*l iIh'Iiio-I 
rennnhaiih' ha- iieen ohdnK nuiieial in a lounei 
( hapier, the Sminte ol \Vineliesler,pas>-ed in I'J^o, 
Uie t.'illi ol h’.dwaid I. 'I'lie pitninihlo o( lliK 
iliile iieiiin'^ ie^ .aenio'j that, “ from d.iv to da\, 
lohlieiie^, niindet'', hm nines, and thell he nioie 
ollen n- ed than th('\ lia\ 0 lu'iai la i etolored” a slate- 
lea n' w iiiefi ina\ a! least he laLiai av ev nlenee tlia' 
llie^e eiiliM' weie vet\ Ijiapielil iU lie* liiiie when 
the "talnte wa- eina-lial. It eoi"' on to K'eite that, 
o\\ iiiL; to the pari ndih oi’ pii oro, w ho wonhl rat la i 
Miih't >li,ineei> to he lohlicd th ni reive the oilen- 
dn> pill ns la 1 1 w lien llu'V weie "j the s aim‘ eoiiiil\ 
weh t liein-el\es, eveat dinieiili\ was tonnd in 
ohiaiiiiiiL; the eotwielion o! telon'- In eon-'eipienee, 
it IS Old-led, aiiioiiL’ oilun rei^idalions, lhal the 
linndi ed shall he aiiMM 1 able foi i olilan les ; I h’d m 
all walleil towns the ealc‘s shalf'^- ‘slnil riean shn- 
i-ettiiii; until tiie siiii-ri'-ine ; that no man Cadi 
lodue dmini' the niehl in the Mihnih-, ol towns 
nnli'-s his hosl will answer for him ; and dia* 
('\ei\ stianeei found ni tlie > 1 reels 1romsnn''e! to 
'-nniis(‘ sliouhl miliiedia!<’l\ he a|tprehen<led h\ the 
waleli. 'I'iii.s IS the jiielnte ol a slate oi sorx'^v 
in w liii'h till' eeiieial pnw.denei- (.fenme dolneved 
at once all leelna; ol seciMit\ :ni<! all fieedom o! 
moveiiK 111 . Mua\ slnnieei who nnuh' his appe.ii- 
ance 111 a low n, we see, w as lieaied as a sn-peeled 
pel son ; uiiiess he could liiid an inhalnlaiit (o he liis 
su U'tv, he was to hi' at ol ICC c illier llutisl loilli oi 
(aki'ii into eus|od\. The ne\i ckui.-e of the act 
is ('ipiallv illn-li at ive o! (lie ui-eemil\ ol ihi* 
iiirui districts^ aiid esperiallv nf the ]inMir load^. 
it dii'eeis ill.it ('V('i\ luL:iiwav leadiiia, imm oiu' 
maiket town to anollier shall he cU'ared loi two 
hundie'V leel on each side of evel V ilili h, tree, oi 
lai^li, ill wdueh a man ina\ lurk to do hurt ; and 
if a ])aik Ik* near a 1n;a,hwav, it is otdeKMl to he 
?‘eino\ed tothc saim' dislanci', or at haisito lie eain- 
fullv deleniled l)\'a wall or othcTWisc, so that ii 
imiy not s(‘ivp as a Iiarlioiir iVom a\)i1i‘1i malef.iclors 
may issiu' forth to allank the Itavnllev, iMiiall), il 
is eominaiideil that, every man shall ]irovide him¬ 
self with armour aceoidni^; to his slalion, the 
neliesl willi a limihnik, a Im-astplate ol iron, a 
fword, a knife, und a horse, the poorest with liows 
and iurowb aL the h'ust, that udu ii uileiiders n 

* MUUUe AgLS.ni.SiS. 


ItCiiiLT airesil'd, all ihe’lnwii and the towns near 
ma\ lollow (hem willi hue .itid er\, ^‘’and so hue 
an<! ni v sliall he made fi om low n lo low n, •mill that 
the\ he (.d^eii and deli\ i n <l lo tin' ‘‘lieull ” I hiS 
Iasi pio\ision,’’ as Mi. Ihdkun leiinnks, ilidw 
call's (hat the lot.hi is phindeied the eouiiUy in 
fill mid.d'le hands” d'ln o!d Savm law ol traiik- 
pled^io. It nni\ l-e-.h'-i rv fd, w ,is kepi up, iii lorm 
at lea-1, till a hiu'i dale liianlliis ; iheie is a slaflilo 
^iieeiin- the inode >>1 (skiuu ihe \ lew o{ jiaiik- 
pledire, whnti i- e.kUi'ialiv a-Muned to the seven- 
1e<’nih oi eiuiiiee'iiih \eai o! ICtwanl I 1. hut that 
anrieiil '\slein ii.id piol'.dd\, lonu, eie now, Ik'CIi 
found niisniiahk' to llie eleniLod eiiCi.^mstaneiS^ di 
the eoiinli'.. It' ■'pnit, also, wliii'li tell tli«r mam- 
lain.mre of oi'dei and the ri'ple-sioii ol ei'iiue tii a 
VM'at inea'iiie in the iiands of tlie people them- 
selvi"', waswlmllv oppo'-ed to llu' teiip'er ot the. 
iVoiman nwtitntums and uo\eminent, w Inch tended 
lo eoiieentrate all power and authority m llm eiown, 
'.yid reimided any jiopidar inlerlerenee In the atlmi- 
of the law wilii extieine jealonsy and 
a\-'isieii. 'file eoiiir I I'f llu two pMiieiplcs is lo 
he disei^'iied in \,.iioiis pa-saije- ol ihe levnlalioii 
of the ])!e-e’il ]'enod on inaUeis ol police 11 
ma\ he lUiisii ated. )oi e\ainple, l-v liie tnsUiiy of 
lh(‘eoiinfv mani'liali's e.illi il pistiee nt the peace. 
Thc'-e weie onuimdlv ealied eon en.ilois ol tlie 
peai e, and ^\eii' ehcleit 1)V lie' votes ot die hee- 
ti'ddeis tilt tii(' aree^sioii ol !.dv\aril iN.;'wlien, 
m die niii]s| i.| the levolnlioii that placed die new 
kine npoii die throia-, a (•laii''e was niUoilneed into 
ai< ael ot pat hann ill, f v n mv 1 he ; iLyhl of ap|?oinl.- 
iny dieni to the ('lown 'Then aiitlioniv was 
atleiwan*!- oraduallv (id'iiued h-. sueei^Mve sla- 
tiiie-. 111] at hi'l. Ml l.*d(M lh(‘\ Wiie imesU'd 
,w il h llie pow ( I ol'11 \ niv: leloiiii ; and then, in'- lead 
el eoti-eivalois, waideie, orkfcpeisol llie peae(\ 
“ i^iev aeijimed,” -avs lU.iekslone, dm mori' 
hoiKUirahle appellation of pnliees’- It appiais, 
hoWi'vei, iVoiii the loll-, oi paiia.itn nt, that, ever 
Since then appoinliiient liad keen . -niind tiv die 
eiown, till laid Ik i II the o'.|eels ot popnl.ir odium, 
and eveiv act oi i-wal oidinaiiee hi, winch lla'ir 
pow eis W (‘1 e sut'^eipient IV i niai l ed, mums to have 
i M'lli'd mneli do sal istael e-n .nsj i r mm m-ti anee. 
.Meanw lide the stale ol the i onol i v did ml iinpoe e 
nndei die i'(\, sVslein, 'flii' pieainhle --t .lii old,*- 
nance pas^-id m Id'jsk' 'r- die iollowim; 

leniai kaiile deseliptimi ul tin i.iw ic'-iie-s nal 
VinielM'e wllil'il pievnitd. --‘‘Oei soVouiyli hud 
tlie kinu iiath pel'VeiVid, a'- wCl h\ n;an\ ('oiw- 
phniils ni.id.f'lo him as hv ihe piiteei l-,iiow ieittu' 
(dial IS, tlie iioluiielv) ot the thine, that indwell 
diveis of lim heye people in simdiv pal's of the 
realm, as also du' people oi \Vaies in the county of 
lleieford, and tlie p< opii' ol liie. I'umily of Ciu'ster, 
w ilh the (‘op^it .e- adaniTiny to Cliestershiri', some 
of tlieiii elamiiny In have iiuiit to div.ris lands, 
tenement^, anil olhei po-st-^^xam, and some i sp\ 

• SadiiK'- 111 till' iU' iljii, in ' 'll ,1 ('.-III. nlil i. ‘J U). 

I 1 l.Vas 111 -1 J. <- la 
t l'.\ llu- sliU'itr ai l.iln' til. r. 1. 
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womoii niul \nnn:^rri('!], :in<1 snm:' dt'sirinL'- 

1(1 i]i;ik(' in:iiii!(M;niC(’ in t'lrir nmidu'-, (k» l.iIIhi 
tliom In ;i iilVAl iiilinlu'l ni’ lii-'ii nf niins 

aild In (lie iiiaiiiK T n! W.IT, olid cniiindniaU' 

' llK“iu>-d\(_■> ]>v oalii and nthnr (niiu-dci ;n'\, nnt 
huviiiij; {,'nnsid(‘ia!inn tn (did, iinr tn t!ic laws nf 
linlv (diinadi, imr ot' tlia land, nnr of in.dil, imr 
jnsricn, dm, nd'n-'iim •cUid srltin” a|iail all junccss 
of llu’ law, dn ridn in i^K-al l aiN in divi'i" paH-- 
nt Knuland, and taka |in''S(>'’nn and ''Ci tlunn in 
divert inannrs, lands, and^ntlsn' jin'-a" mns 'd litr'i 
own autliont\, and Imld ilm -.anin Innu wild Inicc, 
dninu'liialU' tnunni I appaudnicins (.1 wai , and in 
snif'a* |»laC(is dn ia\i>d wuincn and dain-nd, ainl 
dni|o •■'In'in niln '-lr:(n^(' cniniMU'-, wnnri' plna'-c 
1 li('in ; and in snmn ]da(‘(’-- dm. in wan w it li 'amli 
muH, dn dt'.il and niaint, nnm'i'i imd *-! i\ tdn 
pcnpln Ini In liavn idnir wi\n-- and 'In n •■nod , and 
t d(‘ siniK' W ninm a ml nnnid in' ;ni; In : 'o ai nw n imi‘ . 
and ''(inic tiinn l.ikn llu kin '' limjc panpin in limn 
linnsns, and dinii^ and Imid dmin a^ pi mi ami -, apd 
at tdn lai-L pail iFii'tn tn In.n and ’.i.i'nin. a-' wnic 
in a land nl wai ; and suin'' iiiiin n nix. la aai idc 
justK’i's in limn sa'^inim in '-ii-di "nm ■ wdn '^inal 
lnrc(*, w]K'jad\ llm jii-lum-. dn ad nd a- .1 mil li:itd\ ’ 
tn dn tdn law ; ami d-. iilaii\ *<1 InT i ail:-, ami Inn- 
ridln nl!nii( n', dm nd\ 1 dn i na lin in d i \ nm ] 'arl'^ j-,' 
[)ut 111 tmuidi.', In llu, l'I.mI niisidiml .md 

^nmwaima (-1 llm pnnjdn, and lim hnil n! Mm Inna’s 
liiaj('si\, and auainst llm kini; s mnw n. ’ 'I’n inpin-^'' 
tlux' daiiiiLi nuliULics power wa-' imw ai\' n In liie 
nia”:i>liatn>, as soon as ldn\ wmc ctndidU (( riitn d 
of any smdi “ assenidlm'-, mul-, m iidniLS^nl' 
ofh'iiders, da^at^n^r^, and ntlim sncli rintem,'’ ‘"to" 
assort tlu'iii iimnntiimnl, wndmil lanwmV Inr iii- 
(lictinonls, or nlhnr pmco-' nl’ ilm law, d\ tlmir 
dod_\, and c.'vpooiallv tdn (dmd'laiiis ami Inadni^ .d' 
siudi rijut,', and M-nd llmin In llu' iii'\, u,ml, wild 
the civ’i^o "i tdmi armsl rlnai]\ and dl^.tlil('I!v' put 
in wr till nr, ldoi<- in adRie ju pi mnii in : nre knl'pnio, 
till the (niiiiinr "I" ide jnstici.-j into tdo enmitiw, 
witlnmt 1 m iny dodvina d in ide moan linm d\ niain- 
])riso, bail, or in older nauumr.” ddm ri'ini (1\ doro 
\v(»itld soniu tn Jiavo soareoly '/one de\nnd ido tio- 
onssitv ol' tdo oaso ; Imt tdo dndko llial was onler- 
taiiimr tn tdo limoliniiara's eutiml-'d wild llm 
adiiiiiiisliutinn «'l the new law wa-. ton siriiny Inr 
/'\on tdo soiis(‘ nl (ital ncoo>sil\ in oMreonio. 
NoxI year we (md the (’niniiinn:' pi iiliniinm aLTinnsI 
it a>* “ a dnrridle urie\nus oidiiianen, dv wliieli 
every frooinaii in ide kiinidnin wnidd im in dnudaun* 
tp these justieo^, cniiiruiv tn ilie L’to.il (diarlor, and 
to inunv statutes, wdudi (nrdid aim man to lie 
lukVu wild'iiit duo oouiwo nl law.” So si'iisnivo,” 
odbcrvcs Mj. llallam, “ was ihoir je.ilousv ni arbi¬ 
trary imprisoninont, tliat idov proforiod ondiinuy 
riot and rnlidory In cdastisini'; them dv anv ino,;uis 
that nuirdt atd>r(l a ])ro<\Mloiit to oppro'^sion, or 
weaken moii\ revu reiico Inr Mayna Cliarta.* '*' Tdo 
Teal focUiiy, Imw’ovm’, ptndadlv was an aversion t<i 
4,he luayisiralos iioiuiualcd by tdo. crown, in con¬ 
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s('fpi(‘noe of tills polilion of tdo Corrtmons, tdo 
ni-diiMii'i' w,is utteilv lojioaleil and annulled. 

A'' \ei, It |s to do toinmndoied, tdo oovoinnifnt 
and tin' law liad deonliltle known nr loll in tdmr 
pmpoT (dialaoler <if' tdo 'rroat ]»rntooliny powers of 
sn(“ioi\ ; the nnlmn' of tlmm llial warn dv far most 
j'.imdiai In men's mimUwas idai of miydty oi^yinos 
nl nlipi osvKHi.^ w dndi, iiideod, ld(‘V dad jimu^jpallv 
lieeii 1'^ m V atienipl aoenrd‘no 1 v to atm thmn 
w ild addilional Inreo w as nalnrallv toLuuded wild 
mmdi app.nhon inii and j-'afumv. li was not 
im, ndv m 1 tie bands nf llm ei uw n I dal the law w .is 
'd (n putpnses ol l\iann\ and jdnndei, !l is 
especially dc'Ci \ mo, "I nnlinn Ida! al this limn il 
was aelmdlv einjilov d as niu' nl ideii mnslenm- 

nmii ni'-lnnimiim dv spnjiai. is and dhlnilmm di 
al) nfisv.(-.^ ji;., it sued dai Imnii iI-. pmpni Use 
()|ie n! (lie ntn'iien- .maiiml wdmd siniiiln aflii 
slamti' w as pa—i"l, was idal ( alkul ma i iitnii.iime ; 
wliudi was u'alK madin'j eWn ld:ii, tdn nonjidn- 
I itniir In wmno, mil d\ llm dntiannn m n\a-i.i;y 
dnl idrnii'rli 'dn aaland iiiidnr llm iliini"! aiiilmit'\, 
(■t dm law “ ('mispn atni sa\s .m < a d i iiannn <>1 
llm .'k'lid nt I'ldwand I., “ dn limy I dal du rmiledi i, 
nt dmd idmiisnivns, dv natli, < n '-1 i:aiil, nt dliini 
alliaimn, Ihal 'W(T\ ni limm spull a'd and d. .ii llm 
III Imr, lai n 1 v and imda-mmlv to ii idi< 1 I'l ( .I'mn tn 
indicr, (,r ial-idv O) move nr manil nn plea . and 
aUn sRtdi a- eaii-e (dindimi \\ it dm man in appeal limn 
111 ’ led.n\, wdeied\ iheV ..1'' impilsniud .tiid -me 
OlKWid; and sued as lelani men m llm eaintiv 
wjd' Ineries nr d-es f.ii In maintain ideii inademiis 
en'lei]i{./es ” .at ul! llu 'O deseriptnu.s (d < mi- 
spirae\ were I'ursued >vsteniatloallv and on a aieat 
scale, the l.mL'uayc of ntdei staliiti’s siillu ienlly 
altv'sls. dliii', in the 4 I'Mw. Ill e. ‘d, il 
.ltdlined, that <l;\eis peojile nl the Tcalm, as wi 11 
oinal men as ntlmr, da\e made aldama*-, onnleid- 
raeins, and eniispiraeios, to imunlain paitie-, plna', 
and (piari(ds, wdendw (dvors have lieen wionyhilly 
disind: I ited, and some raimnmed and deslmyed, 
and sniiio, Im lear to do manned and doalen, dnist. 
not sue {’ni tdoir riyhl nor onmplani, imr the jumrs 
of UKpK'sls civi' idoir voidiots, lo the croat lunt of 
ld(‘ peojile, and slander of tdo law and enmmnn 
rnrdt.” In iminy ca-os^ thoseonnlodmatod riildaiis 
^\elO n])only ])inU'(.'le(l by some powerful danui, 
wiinse livoiv llioy wnie. Wo do informed,” 
s'i\s the dO Mdw. III. 0 5, “that many di'aiois 
and mamtanuTs of (pianxds and paiiH‘> in tin' 
(‘nuiitry do maintained and doriu" by lords, wdorohy 
they d(‘ more ononiirayod d; offend, and by [iro- 
ciiromoiit, oovino (covenant), and nuiintonanoc of 
Mudi bearers in tlie cnuntrv, many people do disin- 
dented, and some dolavod and dislurdod of tdoir 
riydl, and sotik* not yudty convict and condoniiiod, 
or otherwise oppressed, in the uiidoiny of their 
cs(al(‘, and in the notorious destruction of our 
people.” Some of the modes in wdiieh tins sys¬ 
tem of eonfederatnm was carried on are more fu'e- 
cisely explained in tlic 1 Rich. 11. C. 7, whore ^ 
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Chap. (JONDITION OF THE PEOPI.E. 

I’scrU'iflliat “ ilivFrA itCDplo urMiKitl revciuic <il" Tt is tlio niiiiiTl; of aiifltlicr moclorn writor, tlmt 
liuid, mil,‘or (iIImm- |)osm--ioiis, do make uiral. llic iiuiiilirr ul old statutes aoaiiisl, "oiiif; armed and 
ii^iiiuc of jieojile, as W'l li oi f'M|Unes as ol olliei', in wearnii^ li\(‘iies, aie a iirooftliat tlie ]ieo]dt’ol this 

inanv laiits ol the realm, eivini; to tlii in hats and eonutiy were formerly niiieli more irtiscihle and 

olhei Ineries, of one suit liy rear, lakiny of them vindictive than tliey are at ]irosont; and tlmt the* 
the\alne of the fame livery, iB.jieicase tlie doiihle lawdmoks also sliow that many crimps were then 

valnik 1 )\ such (■ovenant and assuiaiiee, that every iirevaleni, ol which we now hardly e\cr hear. He 

of tl 1,111 shall niaiiilaiii olliio in all i|uarrcls, he iiartieiihirly mentions niainiine: and imitihdinn, the 

IhcY le.r ooahle or iiiiieasooahle, to the meat nii>- (ihtainio": oi deeds h\ violeiiee or duresse, and file 

cliiel and o|i|iic-sion ol the iieojile and in c, tl, wirioii-ahnses ol the powers of the law which have 
winch naoiils the eoiniilaiiiis made to thekine, heeii already adierl.^d to. “ Notwithstanding the 

“that iiiaiiv people, as well eii'al as small, liaviii" yciieral nielinalion to deery evervtiinm; tnodern, I 

;i|,i| ’ill,,- lokp .IS will to hinds, teiieiiieiils, <-aniiot hut imaehie,” he very sensilily eonelndeSj 

aiidieiiP, . in oilier peisonal act Ions, lie wrone- *■ thal the inlrahit ants of this eoniitry^are, inline 

Inllv del ;\ed ol then i eplil and .irlions, h\ nieaiis cipliteenlii eeiitiiry, nillnitidy more vnluo'..'S than 

that the oeeiipieis oi ili leiidaiifs, fo*hr mainlaineil lliev were in the ihnieenlli ; and that tiie niiprove- 

.iiiil'll■.laoM■d 111 iluii w lone, do I'oiiiiiiiiiily make iiients ol the iiiiiid and reeard for social duties 

e.lw and leulhin iil^ ol tin ii 1 inils,,md leiiianciils liine eone hand ni hand with lh(‘ iniprovenienls liy 

wIikIi hr III ilehale, and ol llirir olher eoods ami leariiiii" and ronimeiee; nor have 1 any doiilit hiil 

eliallrls, to tiyls and olhei eleiit men ol the lealiii, that, if aiictlime like a leeiilar eoveninient cun- 

ae.i list whom the'■aid |mTrnaii|r, lot enal ineiiafe ti^ines in tins island, siieeeedine' aees will not only 

ih.il I', made to llii'iii, raniiot iioi dine not make he niore rellned and polished, h«t consist of still 

then pnismis; and that, on the olhn pail,oltr'i- more desri vine memhei s ol society.”*' 

(mu S lo.uiN peopir i!o dissrre olhi r of»their (ene- A ere.tl soei.il levolnlion was ri.-ulnidly etfeeted 

iiieiits, and anon, am i the dissusiii done, Ihev make in Eiielaiid iii the eonrse of the pieseni period hy 
duel - .ilieiial Ions and h olhiieiits, sonlelinn's to lords the eeiieral Ir.msior iiialioii ii( the villains into fiee- 

aiol eir.il men oi llir le.tho to hat e'mamtenaia'e, *nir'ii. 'I'lie snhjeet is one, m some parts ul it, of 

and sooieliioe. to many pei.-ons of whose names niiich olisr'miiy, and the lew taels n|ion winch 
(hr dis-i Iser-s 1 .111 h.i\e no knowledee, to the m- we hiiM' to pioeeed in Coiisiderme' it li'.ive ns t()„ 
trill to detei and di lav h\ siirh liaudsllie said lorni imist ol oni eoiirlnsions fmin theory anil con- 

dissiisers, and the otln r dcmimdanls and then lecture. .Mr. llallain liirs advaneed the npiniim 

lu'iis, of then lermei v, to the eir.il hmdiaiK'r,'oid that iheie was realiv no dillemice lietween the 

oppii .s-mii ol the peoply.” Ii".many o,' (hVse eoiiililions ot' the villain in eioss and tile villain 

lelameis ol the eienl hods weie aeensioiiird to 1 ('eardaiit, and that the distiiietioii lielW'Cen tlu'm 
lollow sidl iiioie (hiiiiie eoiii es. In l.'i-il) (the wiismerCy formal or teehnical, allecljyo only the 

'd'J ol I'ldiMiid 1 11 ), the Ivollsof I’ai lianieiit leeord, mode ol phadmr. Ill' also adojits the notion that 

llu'piaMTof the eomnioiis, lliiil, “wlicieas it is leiianis in \ illc'iiaee have lieeii iiiiu euialelv eon- 

iioloii.uis how lohheis and nialrfiielois inli'st th" loimdedwilh villains, and that these two (lasses 

I'oiniliv, (he kmy would eh ii pe the uieal iiieii of wem alloeelher distiiirl ■|' We eiinlcss we sf xingly 

the hind, that none such he niamlaiiied h\' them, iloolil’ the coneeliiess ul hotli the one iiiid (he 

pinilyoi opeiiK, hill that till \ hud assislaiire to olher ol these positions. We roiieeive the ([is- 

aiiest' and take siirli ill-dreis.” '‘lliyluvav liiietioii lietween the vilkiin rcrindant and the 

rohhei'N,” ohsenes .Ml. Iliillani, “was, Iroiii the vill.un in gross to have lieeii of the most iniiterial 

cailii'sl limes, a soi I of nut loiial ci line, (,'iipil.il A'liaraetir, and the tenant in villenaye to have 

pniilshineins, tiioneh veiv Irriiueiit, niiidr little heen nierely tlie villain regardant niider new 

nniiri'ssion on a hold and lieenlious eiew', who naine. Notwiliisianiling soine evpressions in the 

had, at least, the sviiipalliy ol iliose who had* law-books ol ihiiiioos iinpoil, wr *eiinniit aecoiint 
iiolliing to lose on llieir side, and llallering pios- otheiwise than upon this snpiiosition liir the geiiera> 

peels of inipunily. AVe Iciiow how long the eoiiise, ns lai as it is known, of the liislory of the 

oiill.iws ol Sherwood lived in tiailitioii ;—men, aiieieiil villeiiaec, and nioje espeeially for the facts 

who, like soine of their helleis, have lieen pel- thal aie now to he iiii'lilioneil. 

nulled to redeem, liv a lew acts ot geiieiosity, Phe villain leg.iidiml appears to have been 
tile pist ignioininy of c.vlcnsivc crimes. Tiiese, in- leally a lei.ajit <il Ins loiil, ihoingli holding linthbv 

deni, were the hemes of vulgar applause ; hill when liasc and uneeilain seivices; and his hiid, vflmf- 

Hiich a pulgc as Sir John h'oitesene could exult ever other lights he miglil have over liim, had iin 

that moie Eiighshincn were hanged for uiliheiy in liowcr, we Hp|iielieiid, to dispossess luin of liis 

one year than Fiench m seven, and that ‘if an tenure so long as he pii d'ormed the services required 

Mnglisliman lie iiour, and see another having riches, of him. If lie w.e ■( hy tlie law to lie a tenant 
winch may he taken iViiiu him hy might,he will not at the w ill ol Ins li, xjires- Ion, iqiparcntly, 

spare to do so,’ it luiiy he peieeived how tliomuglily was eiiiiformalile -rigniid llieory ol 

these senlitneiils had pervaded the public mind.”* Ins condition, l^i . '■ t hound tii 

Mi«i. Aj!f"s, 'I’lio ]i.iss:ij:r iioiii l-'orlt'M’m’ i'^ in lus ‘ l)if- 

feiumx* bvlwot'u an AbBuUUe and lumiloil Mornufli),’ j) yi' 
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iinrcrtain services really he considered as 

sitting at ^w^ ; for his lord, in older 1(j turn liiin 
out, In.tl oidy to demand from him such services as 
lie would rather rt.igu his holding than render. 
Hut, this purely arbitrary ])Owei, altlmugii it niighl 
remain unlimited in the legal expression, ^\ould 
soon eomc to he restniined iti its aetual exercise 
within certain well umleislood houmls ; and in thi^ 
jf, in other respects, the \m 11 of the lord >\ouhl, in 
point of fact, mean only Ins will exeieised aeeui'1- 
ing to the custom of the. manor. If it had e\e! 
hei'ii otherwise, the comjilete estahlishment oi' tins 
uiidorstanding xvould he the iirsf slc]) taken in the 
'iimprovement of tlic villain’s condition, d in* ik'xI 
woiiLVlie die confmernent of his services, not »iidv 
\\ithin eerlaiu customary limits in reg.ird lo their 
geiHual description or character, hut vd inoir 
strictly lo a eleai ly defnied amount; hn li would 
have neiirly all llie pieeision of a moiu'v povnieiu, 
and would soon come to he I'xaeled with as little 
cither ol excc'S or of ahalenieni as ii^iial m ^Ik' 
case of a inodorn rent. The ]»nH iu'c of enlennL;, 
th(“ amount ol si-rviee ujiun the toll of the eouit- 
harou would iiatmaih fellow, winch wouM :il once 
give to tenure hv villniace all the ^tahiliU and* 
imlependenee oi' anv olhei kind ofleiiUK'. Mean¬ 
while the eeiidition oj the lenui.l was mi|'i'ovinu lA 
another wa\ with the n>e in tla: value ot land; 
and this ehance in Ins cneunistanei would eia- 
dna^.v rai:e him, in iiiaiiv instances, :iho\(‘ the 
yi rsoiial p('rformama- ol whatever there was de- 
CiTidinu Jii the seiviccs lu“ owed lo Ins lord ; hi' 
V'ohld perform hi' sri'\iees hy a hircil siib'lilule; 
until at leiiutli it would be found for the intinesl oh 
ho(h pailiesthal they sliould lie eomiiAiUal Icr a. 
hxeil moiK'y-ient. It is hardiv iteeessar\’ 1(» oh* 
serve, that tlu; same ]nouu's'i\e mo\('mn,l of 
Society wliicli hrouglit altoiil this cliaiiae would also 
ualuVdly and mevitahlv elevate the villain in*olher 
rc'peel' above whatever was base or si'rvile in his 
oiJLinial eiiiiditioii,—above tiie -jua'-tical oja'ration, 
Jiiore ('siaTially, of (‘verv old ligiiK'nt of tlie law 
wliicli m;ul(“ linn in anv sense tla- jmipeitv of Ins 
lonl, ol Lavi'the laltei anv iielils over him naon- 
sistent With tlu' new ]tosition to which he liad 
advanced. This was a result which no ineic law 
could resist, dlie villain having thii'^ aeijinred lin‘ 
t tree disposal ol hts person and piopeitv, would lie a 
' Main no longer in aintlunglnit mnairie; even 
il’ ■ would h(' I'hanged, and lie would be called, 
j)ol a villain, but a tenant in villenagtx Ii does 
.not appear that anv other aeeount can l*e given of 
\he origin of tenure in vdh'nage liuttllns. ]| has 
*ht‘(lsi said that freemen might hoM land hv villain 
lemire; and \\v nia^ he eiTlain that, after that 
mode of tenure hi'gan to outgrow its original Rcrvilc 
character in (he maniicr that lias heim explained, 
pi rsoiis who liad not heefi hornvi Wv ns Would not 
hi' scared hy its mi'r(‘ name from tlic acipiisltion of 
estates under it hv |mi<'hase <»r otherwnsc. It is 
gi'iieially admitted that what arf now' called cojiy- 
hold cslales arc the same estates that weic formerly 
said to held by villain tenure. In fatl, uccord- 
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ing to the view that has been given,“thor 
ditreK'iiCi' hetwi'i'ii the |iresent tenur('*l»v 
and the ancient tenurt' hv xilleiiage, ev’"' « 
merelv that in llie t'ornur, as it now' exists, »' ’ • -•, 
the eomph'tiiui ol the ])roee8s of griahiah'-’ 
which, as \\(‘ iiav/ sliown, was in all pro! 
going on lioiii the eatliesi stage in the Id^^’' ' ' 
the lattei. .A eopvliojd e,-l:il(' is now, for aM ' 
'lu'al puijioses, as nmeh a pn-pertv as a hei' ' 
estate; hul its legal meah'iils, (Ihaiuh leduet' 
mere i'onnalities oi lielMus^ ;u<‘ sidl veiv exju 
sivelv signijicaiit of ilv line oiigm. modi 

nlu’nat mg a cupv hold, loi m- laiiee, '1 dl is (oi ' 
eopvlioidir flrsi to make a smu-oih t of his 1 
into the hands ol he- lord, wlm iii(“innpo!i adn 
liie pmehasi r as Ills leiiani ; and llu' new lei. 
like his predeei'ssoi^ li, ;-tdl aniimcd tn Imld 
land “ at tlua.wdi ol the lord ” Tht' Iniatils 
vdii'iiage appear to liavi* liei ii making proLii's'- 
throw mg oil tiie oi igiiiid sci \ de oi,*ii(immallv 
eanoiis cfiar.u'ler o! liieir leimre, at h-asl, hnm 
eommci'Ci'mi'hl oi' ilie piimd, and m 

eourw' of il ibi'V no dunbi eiletlid a ninisid, lal 
advance subviamnd stal>iliU and oak jiendi‘iie» 
bill l!u- deei.'iotis o| ibe <<)nv‘s, a> well a- ll 
le! i('i of llie I tw , probaibl V eoiil mned !o In ,id\ ei> 
to thin pieleii-jnii- I'nwn to il- (lose. |l u >ai 
to liave hciUi nn( till die lemncf Idi w aid I \ . l ii 
tiie judges evplC'sIv deelaled (be tigbl ot (be nop 
Imldei to biing bi- action of Ile^pa"' against 11 
lord lor di-jais'C' sfoii. 

^tMidelbe vi’dam ifgardaiil w a' lhn< ri-ing ml 
nie ei^pv bold *i/.'<pri( toi. ibe villain m giossw,. 
also unde I going a coii e^ ponding (i .ni'fi.i mat nni 
and becoming a liei* laboiiiei. AVe have not nmeli 
('Vidi'iife oi die manner m wiinii tins ebaoiM' was 
elleefi'd, h*b ■'"ti-'l distmel ini imalioiis ot i<s 
Inn mg to a laige e\!( nl taken ])laeo m tin* eonr-e 
of tlu' tbiitei'iidi, and mom e-pici.d!v m dial ol 
the fouileeiilb cciilnrv Some ot liiom Wrie no 
doniil emaiieipated In lliMi nunteis ; llu-bbeialioii 
of llieir s]a\< s is said lo have lieeii an act (d' pielv 
lo winch pi'isons on dnar dradi-lied ined to 
slnnndv iirgi'd b; the (deigv ; but tlna maeiiig' o( 
die Viliams 111 gloss appear to have shaken oil' 
the felleis of tbeir lliialdom by their own act,-- ii 
(,!bi'!' woi'ds, by elh'cdng llieir ewiipe doiu the 
powiT of those who III Id tlii'in in bondage. M1n 
law, as W(‘ have aheadv laid oeeasiun lo notice 
hc'ld a villain to he free afti'r a re.sidenee in any 
walled town fora year and a day. 'This provi 
Sion, thi're is reason to believe, was the means of 
enahlmg manv vilhims to acipiin* their liberty, 
lint many mori' seiun to have imgely (h'd to 
another part, of the cmmlrv, tlu‘ distance of which 
jdacetl them out of the reach of their masters. 
What is cerlain, at all (;veiits, is, (hat hy the middk' 
of llie fourli'enth century a large body ol Iree 
labourers had grown up in Kiiglaiid. The most, 
distinct evidence to tliat fact* is alVorded hy the 
famous oidmaiicc, commonly called llie. Statute o' 
Jjahourers, passed in (tint 2i3rd ()1 Kdwaf 

III.), which i>roccctli/'upon tiic averment tl ... 
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]"nn'l of llic prnplt', jijnJ ei^ipofially 

utd ^ATvaiits, !k !11 UiU.'ly diiii of the 
uinv,*sci‘tiiL^ till' nccrssit\ of iTia'^liTs, 
'll} of ^Vlll lull serve unless' 

.* VC |.•\e^■^sl\r waio's, and sninc lallu'r 
111 idlvni'ss than !i\ lal'oiir In cct 
'I'hnsC wlinln llii- binds l<» 

i|M|nIrcd a 1 retlaiii sjiccilicd lalcs of 
a^'u'i w aids thus described JCvcry 
ana.ii nf nur realm of Ivndand, of what 
. e be, trei' or bond, able ui both, and 

• ime of ihiee scofo xcam, n«.il livnnj; 
aindise, nor eveteisim; any crail, nor 
^ ■! bn own A\lna(o| lie niav ij\(, nor 

^ id alaail \\llo-^(• tillaeo bo niav bnnself 

and not servin-j, am oiliei.” fhoin 
liio oidnianee and die slalnlo liv.wlneh 
i-Uiwed U[i Iwo \oais albiwanls (die ‘Jo 
> 1 . si ‘ 1 ), It a[i;i,o^^-- Inal dm- eli'-^^ oi' 

who w I'l 0 not 1 111! id-^nu n i nebidi d eai 1 <'i s, 

I, diiven ol ihe [iloiiati, sliojilienh, 
dto.os, le.tjiom, niowii.'., dirediem, 
laboinx'i-. in Innbtuidn ; lariieht'-iv, 
iileis, ‘■‘'and olliei ^\^a^•:lne'l o! boosos 
1 ', ‘■‘and oiiier v\orlveis ol mud-a :djs 
nors ami shoemakei - , 'j.ohb midis, sadler'-, 
mil'., sjiiniior", faniior'-, enn'orn, lav\ers ol 
lailois, and ollieiSo dial m* e\eiv 
ol imUnlrx, win-dur eaiiiod on in town 
onltv, dale Would ajUK.ii b\, dm tune t-> 

0 numbei'- ol woikuil; pooj^tlo who wert' 
sla’.o m) \ ilti naye. 

null' |M-s('ti in ld77 (die Isl Ihch 11- o fi) 

n • soitm 1 n loi mat ion ,i- lo i he o o i .o 1 ' kon 
\ \ 1!bLim Ml 1 o.- and \'ii! .'nr i; e■ ■ id inI oi 

ioa1 stnU’U.le to eilcel llien emana■ ibsl ion, in 
, die'. A\M(' iiow eiiC.iL’ed. d lie ad in oh■■im 
• ,ii lJu' mievous <-omj)lainl oi the 

and i oiiimuns ol (he lealiii, W\li men 
>1} »'hmi-h as othet, math' in ihe patlia- 
, ol thal that iii imm\ seiunioiies and jiarls ol 
‘ealm ol I'Uicland, the \illam- ami biml- 
Is m villenat;e, who owe scniees ,md emloim- 
1 ' said loids, lia\(' now l.Ue withdrawn, and 
•jU w ididtaw their siaviecs and euslom;-due 
*11 said loids, bv eondorl. and proememen’ of 
then eoimseilois, inamtanuus, and ahtuiois 
■ <'ounliy> whieb hath laken hire and ]nofit of 
aid villains and land-lenants, h\ colour of 
n exempldlealunis made out ol’ the hook of 
’‘5diiy, and, hv liieir i-vil inl(a‘]irr(almns of die 
. they all'll m them to Ire (pule and nlleth dis¬ 
ced ot all manner servat^e, due as well ol llnur 
/ as of their said t ’lmres, and w d! no! snth'i any 
ress m other jusliec to he made u])on them ; Iml 
uenaei* the miiu-'lers of then lords of life ami 
d)er, and, which mine is, ^adicr themselves 
ther in threat routs, and a^ree hy such eonfi*- 
aey that every oiic shall Aid olhei to resist their 
lb with stroi*^ hand; and mueh uthi'r liarm 


they do, Here luivc apparently ^tlic 

villaihs in ^ross and tlie viDliiys re^ardiuU. (^or 
sill'll we taki* tu be tlie nicaniug of die expiessioii, 
“the villains iipd land-leuauts in vilh’iiaLi,e,‘’) 
assoenitin^* tui^cther to resist partlv by an ap]H'a) to’ 
the law, ]>ai:tly by force, the eiaiins oV tiieir lords 
to tlie, services dm* “ of tlu-jr liodies*” by tlie fonuer 
and “of their tenures'’ by tlie latter. DilVerenlly 
sitiiaU'd as tlicy weri', in some respects, they vvisi ly 
fellr.ih.it their cause for the ])r(‘scut was the same. 

The ahohlioii of slavery was one of the deinimds 
made h\ the insurgents in the rebellion of TtSl, 
wliieli proves tliat the of,villains in i^ross 

was by no miians then exiinet. This creat poptdar 
outhi<‘ak vvns prohahlv little tavourahle in its im-’ 
mediate eonsenuenci's to the. condition of lly.'sc, 
unliappv persons. y\s soon as it was euppresseil ■ 
the kiiu’ IS ri'preseiited as ad'drcssini; du* vdlams 
ot I’is^ev m lei ms inmntcstin^- a sullieient de.ter- 
mmalion thal tlu'v should deiivo no heneht from 
dieir hallied allempt. “ Ifuslies yc luive hi'cn and 
aie,” iir told them, aee<irdiii'; to VValsni^Iiam, 
“ and 111 uondaue sliall ve remain, not such as vc 
have heietolmm know 11, lail in a eunditioTl ineoin- 
paia))i\ mole \')je.’' V;o ions Hi’veie laws afha’tine; 
the pi'firoi ehissi's were ado jiassod in llie eoUTse <d’ 
(he lollowtnu ten or twelve veais. Amone; others, 
h\ duy staliUe 12 Rirh. 11 . c. il w as ordained 
dial “no s'UNaol nor I.ihoiiiei, in* h(' man or- 
w<ari m, shall iiep.iit at tin* end ot Ins term; om of 
the himdi'cd wheie he is dwelhne, to soive or vlwell 
elsi'wlieie, or hy colour to liom thence ri pit-, 
eiim.ico, imic's hr him:.; i irltri paleiil eon aiiung 
caii'c 'll h'S uoii'e, ;,iid die tiiii'' <it his H'!uni, 
il (im*>lil to leliiin, undei llie kina’s seal;” 
and. In; chap. . 7 , dial all per.''on-> 'vlio luul heen 
emplo\(d in any lahour oi s<t\ tee oi' fnisla^idry 
til! 'du' aye ol twrl\e, t-hould ironi diencelorth 
aheh at liu* ■••.ime kdnun, and he ineap.ihh o! 
home pu! lo am mvsH'i} or luuidieraii. d'hi' 
e.immmi'- .'!.,lew \ears alurwanls I'ven went llu*; 
IriiL'di of pi tilionina (dnuiyh then <leuiaiids were 
m eaiivrd i>y lIu' kmy) that dit' old law which pio- 
Ieeled \ illaiiis all ■ r .i residencf ol a \ ear and a Uav, 
111 towns, should be u pi'aic'l ; and that, “borthe 
h'.noin of ;dl dm tieeineii m da* kme'd>im,” \Jihims 
iiiiyhi not hr allowrd lo pu! thriri luldren losclioo'^ 
in oidri lo advanrr ihrm h\ (hr rlmrcli, Jhit lli 
I'lt V ions- enilrav'oui s to krep dow n thr prople tes 
liow yri'atl} then frais had hrrn e\eil<‘d ; ami 
'-alulaiy ijm,ur'Sion tlnis, inadi' upon them, ol’ 
foimidHi'ir ehartcti r of the populai sbrnyl.li, conlo 
not fail, rn' iony, lo opeiatr to the advatoaye ol' 
the portion oi the roinnninity that had been 
hithetlo so mueh (?csj)lsed and oppressed. I’roTiv 
this time bide mention is made ol’ vtUenage; iio 
etforlb a[)pear to have been nit<'r}K)scd by the law 
lo retard its decay; and il seems lo have,, steadily 
and some.w’hut rajtidly moved on towairds its entire 
i xtinctioii. 


END OF VOLUME THE FIRST. 




